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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 


The    defcriptiorl    of  a    Chamber-Lamp^  with  which    a  very    ingenious  cor- 
refpondcnt  has  favoured  us,  is  unavoidably  poftponed,  until  the  publication 
of  the  February  Magazine.      It  was  defigned  for  the  prefent  Month,  had  not     I 
an  unexpe£led  difappointment  prevented  its  infertion.  -fi 

The  Editor  informs  a  Corrcfpondent^  who  "wifhesto  know  the  reafon, 
why  the  piece  addrefTed  to  an  aged  Friend,  and  a  Stand,  were  not  publiflied," 
that  neither  of  thofe  pieces  have  come  to  his  hands. 

Ihe  Farmer  and  the  Phiiojophery  and  the  Retailer  No.  XV.  fhall  have  a  place 
in  our  next  number. — Some  other  articles  have  been  rec^feived  ;  and  fuch  of 
them,  as  are  deemed  proper  for  infertion  in  the  Magazine,  fhall  be  duly 
noticed. 

The  Proprietors  have  been  favoured  WMth  a  promife  of  Monthly  Meteoro- 
logical Tables,  commencing  with  the  prefent  year.  The  Obfervatit  -  ?,  fov 
January,    are  intended  for  publication  in  the  February  Magazine. 
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Account  of  Fort  M'ltiTosn — nuith  a  Plate. 

FORT  MaNTOSH  wasGtuated  upon 
an  high  7?^/,  or  level  piece  of  ground 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Ohio,  and  about  half 
a  mile  below  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
Beaver- River,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Big^Beaver-Creek.  It  confifted 
of  a  number  of  lag  buildings  which  alto, 
gether  formed  nearly  a  tetragon,  at  each 
corner  of  w^hich  there  was  a  baftion.  The 
Fort  was  entirely  built  of  logs  ; — -and  the 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  offi- 
cers and  foldiers  were  very  commodious  : 
they  were  roofed  with  fhingles,  and  thewin- 
dows  were  glazed. 

Thisfort  was  built  by  General  M*Intofh, 
in  1779: — and  has,  lately,  been  entirely 
demoli/lied  ;  it  having  been  deemed  unnc- 
ceflary  to  continue  a  garrifon  of  foldiers  at 
this  part  of  the  Ohio.  The  latitude  of 
this  place  is  40^41'  36". 


The  Right  of  the  Yresch  to  tax  themfelves, 
Hlujirated. 

THE   following  extra^ls  may  ferve  to 
throw  fome  lights  on   the  interefting 
fubject  which  now  engages  the  French  Na 
tion,  namely,  the  right  of  taxing  tbemfehes  . 
It  is    but  juilice   to  fay,   that  they  were 
coDefted    by   Mr.      Tarnor*,    and  are   t<- 
be  found  in  his  "  Cafe  of  bankers  ftated' 
(when    the    exchequer    was  fhut,    A.   D. 
1 571)   a  book  recommended  to  the   peru 
|"al  of  every  lawyer  by   Francis   Hargravt; 
Efq    in   his   edition    of  the    State  Trials. 
vol.  II.  p.    137. 

The  Frencii  had   formerly   parliaments, 
-^Rot.  Pari.  9°  Hen  V.  pan  prima.  Num. 


1 4.  Approhatio  pacts  inter  Regna  AngVut  et 
Francis  nuper  conclufa  (1420).  **  (^od 
Carolus  Scxtus  Rex  Francorum  regali 
folio  fedens,  Tres  Status  regni  fui,  videli- 
cet Prelati  &  Cleri,  necnon  Proceres  5c 
Nobiles,  ac  etiam  Gives,  Burgenfes  Civi- 
tatum,  Villarum,  ac  Comniunitas  didli 
Regni,  pacem  predidam,  ac  omnia  &  fin<. 
gula  contenta  in  eadem  approbarunt,  lau- 
darunt,  acceptarunt,  &  audorizarunt.** 
Hence  we  may  infer,  that  car  tel  ejl 
nStre plaijir,  fo  ufnal  in  the  modern  edifts 
of  the  Kings  of  France,  has  not  always? 
been  the  law  of  that  country. 

Sir  Thomas  Qverbury  informs  usf,  that 
the  occaHon  tliat  firft  procured  to  the 
French  King  that  fupremacy,  that  hi^t 
edicts  {forimpoliiig  taxes  at  pleafure,  &c.) 
ilioi'ld  be  law,  was  the  lalt  invalion  |  of 
the  Englifh;  for  at  that  time,  they  pof^ 
felGng  two  parts  of  France,  the  three 
eftates  could  not  affemble ;  whereupon 
ihey  did  not  then  grant  that  power  to 
Charles  VII.  during  that  war:  and  that 
•.vliich  tnadeit  eafy  for  Louis  XL  and  his 
fucceiTorsto  continue  the  fame  (the  occa» 
fion  ceafing)  wa?,  that  the  cler>f  and 
gentry  did  not  run  the  fame  fortune  with 
fche people  there,,  as  in  England,  for  mol^ 
$i  -the  taxes  falling  upon  th^  people,  the 
::lergy  and  gentry  being  forborn,  were  ea- 
lily  induced  to  leave  them  to  the  King's 
nercy.  But  the  King,  having  got  (Length- 
upon  the  peafants,  hath  been  fir.ce  the 
bolder  to  invade  part  of  both  their  liber- 
ties ;  and  for  the  affembly  of  iht  three 
-dilates,  it  is  there  grown  now  as  extraor- 
dinary as  a  general  council  ;  with  the  lof* 
if  which  the  French  liberty  fell ! 


*  Abarriller  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  fon  of  Sir  Tlmo-I 
thy  Tumor,    of    Shrewibury,  Knt.    Serjeant  at   lav!      +  Obfervations  on  the  State  of  France,  x5o9» 
teir.p.  Qhaiks  II.      See  \Vcod's  Fafti,  |      \  Temp.  Hei)ry  V.  of  Euglcuid,. 
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Sir  Thomas  Smith*  (who  had  been  fun- 
dry  times  our  ambaflador  In  France,  does 
not  heiitate  to  rank  that  (late  amongft  the 
defpotic  and  tyrannical  governments  ;  be- 
caufe,  fays  he,  thofe  Kings  make  and 
abrogate  laws  and  edlds,  lay  on  tributes 
and  impofjtions  of  their  own  will,  or  by 
the  private  counfel  and  advice  of  their 
friends  and  favourites  only,  without  the 
confent  of  the  people.  Which  enormities 
(adds  he)  were  much  improved  by  Louis 
XI.  who  would  often  boaft  and  fay,  that 
he  had  brought  the  crown  of  France  hors 
de page;  that  is,  out  of  wardfhip.  How 
far  the  advantages  this  freedom  of  ward- 
fhip has  brought  to  the  crown  of  France, 
let  us  hear  Sir  Walter  Raleighf ,  who  ob- 
fcrves,  that  fince  this  freedom  from  ward- 
fhip, and  the  power  of  raifing  money  by 
letters  and  edidls  only,  France  was  never 
free  in  effvft  from  civil  wars  ;  and  lately 
it  was  endangered  either  to  be  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards,  or  to  be  cantonized  by 
the  rebellious  French  thcmfelves.  And 
here,  by  the  way,  (adds  Mr.  Tumor)  we 
maydlfcover  a  fecret  in  that  government, 
which  Is,  to  difcharge  their  turbulent  and 
fermenting  blood  upon  their  neighbours  ; 
fo  that,  while  their  people  are  amufed  with 
conquelts  and  acqulfition  abroad,  they  may 
have  the  lefs  leifure  to  meditate  and  con- 
trive mifchief  and  feditlon  at  home. 

Philip  de  Comineo|,  fays,  *'  Nul  Rol  ni 
Seigneur  fur  terre,  ait  pouvoir  de  mettre 
un  denier  fur  fes  fujets  fansofkroi  &  con- 
fentement  de  ceaux  qui  dolvent  payer,  fi 
non  par  tyrannic  ou  violence."  And  again, 
Johanno  Boding  "  Ego  vero  ceteris  regi- 
bu3  non  plus  in  genere  quam  regibus  An- 
glorum  iicere  puto  ;  cum  nemo  fit  tam 
improbus  tyrannus,  qui  aliena  bona  deci- 
pere  fibi  fas  effe  putet." 

At  the  time  that  Henry  the  Vth  of 
England  completed  hisconquefl.  of  France  j 
that  country  did  enjoy  their  three  ejiutes 
in  the  height  and  exaltation  of  power, 
which  appears  from  the  extrad  already 
givtn  from  our  parliament  rolls,  and'  can 
need  no  further  confirmation;  whence  we 
may  infer,  that,  if  the  French  fucceed  in 
their  llruggle  with  the  King,  and  eftablifh 
a  third  ellatc,  it  will  be  a  confirmation  of 
old  rigktsy  not  an  acqulfition  of  civil  liber- 
ty unknown  to  their  conllitution. 


*  His  CommonweaUh,  book  I.  chap.  7. 

+  His  Prerogative  of  Parliament. 

t  Uook  Vi.  chap.  7. 

i)  Des  Repub.  book  I.  chap.  8. 


Academy. — The  Am.erlcan  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  Bofton,  was 
incorporated  by  the  legiilature  of  Maffa- 
chufctts,   May  4,    1780. 

AUiunce — between  the  U.  S.  of  America 
and  France,  concluded  Feb.  6,  1778. 

[B]  Bojion.  —  ^t  the  fettlement  of 
Charleftown,  on  the  loth  of  June  1630, 
a  Mr,  Blaxton  lived  on  a  point  of  land, 
called  Blaxton's-point,  fituate  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Charles -river  mouth,  where  he  had 
only  a  cottage.  The  neck  of  land  from 
which  the  point  runs,  was,  In  the  Indian 
language,  called  Shawmut  ;  and  was,  on 
the  7th  Sept.  following,  (by  order  of  the 
fecond  court  of  alfiilants,  held  at  Charles- 
town)  called  Bojlon  ; — fo  named,  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Cotton,   then    a  famous  in-| 

*  The  great  utility  and  convenience  of  an  Ame- 
rican Chronology,  fuggei^ed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Columbian  Magazine,  the  thought  of  fuch  an  under 
taking;  and  the  practicability  of  carrying  the  de 
fign  into  cffcft  with  fonie  facility,  in  a  periodical 
publication,  induced  him  to  make  the  attempt.  It 
mull  be  obvious,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the 
tallt,  that  the  incidents  cannot  be  placed  in  the  order 
of  time  in  which  they  occurred;  nor  would  fuch  ar» 
arrangement  be  attended  with  any  particular  advan 
tage.     The  dates  will   theiefore    be   defultory,  v» 
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dependent  Minifter  at  Bofton  in  England. 
Butiksr's  Hill— ^?i\.t\t  of,  June  17, 1775- 
Bank  of  North- Anf\erica     begun  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, Jan.  4,    1781. 

B^rmington. — Battle  of,  Aug.  16,  1777. 
55y?5;z. —Blockade    of,  by   the  Britifh, 
June  I,    1774. 

[C]  ConmSiicut. — A  grant  of,  by  the 
council  of  Plymouth,  to  Robert  Rich, 
Earl  of  Warwick.— dated  1630: 

and  a  confirmation  of  the  fame  by  the 
crown,  in  the  fame  year. — A  conveyance 
of  Connedicut,  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
to  Fiennes,  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  dated 
March  19,  1631 — Incorporated  by  King 
Charles  II.  April  23,    1662. 

Canada.  — SddA,  by  the  French,  to  ha^e 
been  firft  fettled  by  them,  under  M.  Cham- 
plain,  1603.  Doug.  Summ. — The  com- 
miflion  of  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  to 
James  Cartier,  for  the  eltablifhment  of 
Canada,   was  dated  061.  17,    1540. 

Charlejion  (S.  C.)  -Capitulated  en  tht 
12th  of  May,  1780,  after  a  fiege  of  feven 
weeks. 

Croijjn-Peint — Taken  by  General  Am- 
herft,  Aug.  4,   1759. 

Conjiittition  of  the  U.  S. — Dated  Sept. 
17,    i-jSj.— See  Ratif cation. 

[D]  Drake — Captain  (afterwards  Sir 
Francis) — failed  from  Plymouth  in  Eng- 
land, Dec.  13,  1577— paffed  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  in  Sept.  1578 — failed  as  far 
North,  as  the  43°.  N.  lat. — And  arrived 
in  England,  Nov.  3,    1580. 

Dixivelly  Efq  (John)  — One  of  the 
judges  of  King  Charles  I.  died  at  New 
Haven  in  Connecticut,  March  18,  168^', 
in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. —  He  was  bu 
ried  there  ;  and  his  grave-ftone  is  (landing, 
at  this  day,   in  the  public  burying  place. 

Du  ^lefne  (Fort) — now  Fort-Pitt — 
Taken  poffcflion  of,  by  General  Forbes. 
Nov.  25,  1758  ;  having  been  abandoned 
by  the  French,  and  fet  lire  to,  the  prece- 
ding night. 

[E]  Eiitanv- Springs,  (S.  C.)  — Battle 
of,   Sept.  8,   17S1. 

Evans,  the  poet — The  Rev.  Nathaniel 
—born  in  Philadelphia,  June  8,  1742  — 
died  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age. 

[F]  Florida  (Weft)  — Revolution  of, 
by  the  Spaniards,  May  8,    1781. 

Franklin,   Efq.  LL.  D.  he.  (Benjamin) 
■ — Born    at    Bolton,   (Maflachufetts)  Jan. 
17,   1706.^ 

Fajl — Thurfday,  July   20,    1775,    kept 
as  a  day    of    public    humiliation,     faUino 
and  prayer,  in    the  United  American  Co- 
lonies J  —in   purfuance  of  a    rccoaimenda- 
/ 
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ion  of  Congrefs. 

Frontenac — The  French  attacked  and 
defeated  at — by, Colonel  Broadftreet,  0£l. 
31,   1758. 

[  G ]    Green-  Spring 

Greene  (General  Nathaniel) — Born  at 
Warwick,  Rhode- Tflaud,  about  the  year 
1741 — died  in  Georgia,  June  19,    1786. 

Georgia — The  firft  Conftitution  of  that 
(late,  eftablilhed  in  Convention,  Feb.  5, 
1777. 

Gorges  (Sir  Ferdinando) — and  Captain 
JohnMafon,  obtained  a  joint  grant  of  all 
the  lands  between  the  rivers  Merrimack 
and  Sagadehock,  extending  hack  to  the 
great  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada,  Augull 
ic,  1622.  This  traft  was  called  Z^r^;//^. 
See  Mafon. 

Guildford — The  battle  of,  between  the 
Americans  under  Gen.  Grerne  and  the 
Briti(h    under    Lord    Cornwallls — March 

15.    1781- 

[HJ  Hefians — Their  defeat  and  cap- 
ture at  Trenton,  Dec.  26,    1776. 

Hancock,  Elq.  (John)— Elefted  Prefi- 
dent  of  Congress, — on  the  refignation  of 
Peyton  Randolph,   E!"q.  May  24,    1775. 

[1]  Independence — of  the  Thirteen 
United  States  of  America,  declared,  July 
4,  1776. 

/;a//^;/j-  — On  the  30th  of  June,  1775, 
Congrefs  **  Refolved,  that  the  committee 
for  Indian  affairs  do  prepare  talks  to  the 
leveral  tribes  of  Indians,  for  engaging  the 
continuance  of  their  friendPnip  to  us,  and 
■neutrality  in  our  prefent  unhappy  difpute 
with  Great-Britain." 

Independence — of  the  U.  S.  of  America 
— acknowledged  by  France,  Jan.  30,  1778 
(by  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  nations) — acknowledged  as 
fuch  by  Holland,  April  19,  1782 — by 
Great-Britain,  Nov.  30,  1782,  (by  the 
provihonal  articles  of  peace)  —  by  Sweden, 
Feb.  5,  1783 — by  Denmark,  Feb.  25, 
1783 — by  Spain,  March  1783 — by  Ruflia, 
July  1783. 

[K]  King's -College  (New- York),  now 
called  Columbia  College — founded  (and 
incorporated  by  Roval  Charcer,)   in  17^4. 

Kentiickey.  —  See  M'Bride,  Finley,  and 
Boon. 

[L]  Z^/'a.//7^,W_Battle  of,  Augud 
27,    1776. 

Lexington — Battle  of,    April  19,    1775. 

Laconia. — The  company  of — attempted. 

the  fettlement  of  acolonyand  fi{hery,at  tlie 

Iver   Pafcataqua,    in    1622;   asuJ,   in    the 

spring  of    1623,  fent  ove;  L-'avid   Thomp- 
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fon,  with  others,  to  carry  on  their  defign. 
See  alfo  Gorges^  hereafier. 

Laconia — Sec  Gorges. 

Library- Co7?ipany — of  Philadelphia,  in- 
ftituted  in  173 1 — incorporated  March  25, 
1742. 

[M]  Maryland — Granted  by  charter, 
dated  June  20,  1632,  from  Charles  I,  to 
Cecih'us  Calvert,   Lord  Baltimore. 

Monmouth  (New-Jerfey) — Battle  of, 
June  28,   1778. 

Montooinery  (Gen.  Richard) — Born  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  in  1737  — flain  at 
the  ilorming  of  Qjjebec,  Dec.  31,  1775 
— interred  in  Quebec,  with  military  ho- 
nors, Jan.  I,    1776. 

71/'5r/V^  (John)— The  firft  white  man 
we  have  any  account  of,  v.-ho  difcovered 
the  Iventuckey  country.  He,  in  company 
with  fome  others,  in  the  year  1754,  paff- 
ing  down  the  Ohio  in  canoes,  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  Kentuckey  river  ;  and  there 
marked  a  tree  with  the  initial  letters  of 
his  name,  and  the  date. 

Montreal — reduced  by  the  Americans, 
Nov.  12,   1775. 

Minijlry   (Britifh)— See  North. 

[N]  Nenv-Orleans^  capital  of  Loulfi- 
ana — A  great  lire  there,  which  nearly 
confumed  the  whole  town — March  19, 
1788. 

A"^xu-6'^7?/^,&c.(Delaware)— The  Duke 
of  York's  deed  of  feoffment  of— to  W. 
Penn,  dated  Aug.   24,    1682. 

Nenv  England — A  grant  of,  by  James  I. 
to  the  council  of  Plymouth,  dated  Nov. 
3,    1620. 

North- Carclina, — The  Conftltution  of, 
fettled  in  Convention,  at  Halifax  in  that 
ilate,  Dec.    18,    1776. 

Nciv-7''oik — The  city  of — was  incorpo- 


rated by  Engli'h  charter,   Aug.  2' 


1686. 
'iriis  charter  was  confirmed  by  another, 
ciated  April  19,  1708  :  and  a  third  char- 
ter was  granted,   Jan.  15,    1730. 

North  (Lord)  — declares  the  Britifh  mi- 
niiLry  dlffolved,  Mr.rch  20,  1782;  and  a 
new  miniilry  appointeri,  March  27,    I7§2. 

[OJ  Cfn'jego,  Fort— taken  and  dcmo- 
lifhed  by  the  French,  Aug.    14,    1756. 

Ohio-Cotupavy  (  Engliih) —driven  away 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  by  M.  de 
VJiliers,  in  June  175:. 

[PJ  Provijional  ai  tides  of  peace  — See 
Peace. 

Princeton — Battle  of,  June  3,    1777. 

Peunfylvania- Charier  of,  granted  to 
William' Peim,  Efq.  by  King  Charles  IL 
March  4,  1681 — The  grant  of  this  char- 
ter   was    declared    or   proclaimed   by    the 
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:iMthnr;rv.    April  2.    l6Sl. 


Chronology, 

Plymouth — The  town  of^  in  New-Eng- 
land— founded  Dec.  21,  1620;— being 
\.)\tfirji  Englijh  colony  fettled  in  that  coun- 
try. 

Paulus'Hook  (or  Powles-Hook) — fur- 
prifed  by  Col.  H.  Lee,   AugulliS,   1779. 

Penn,  Efq.  (William)— firlT:  proprietor, 
and  founder  of  Pennfylvania — born  0&.. 
14,   1644— died  17!  8. 

Peace — The  providonal  articles  of — be- 
tween the  U.  S.  of  America  and  Great- 
Britain,  figned  at  Paris,  Nov.  30,    1782. 

tOJ    ^lebec — The  city  of — taken    by 


Gen.    Townfend,     after   a   battle 


the 


13th   of  Sept.    [759)    with  the  French — 
Sept.  18,   1759. 

[RJ  Rahigh  (Sir  Walter)  and  others, 
obtained  a  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
for  difcovering  and  planting  lands  and 
countries,  to  cc/ntinue  for  the  fpace  of  fix 
years— dated  March  25,  1584.  He  began 
a  plantation  in  1585,  having  fent  out  Sir* 
Richard  Grenville  with  fevc; -.i  veffels  and 
108  people,  who  landed  -.pon  the  ifland 
Roanoke,  near  the  moujh  of  Albemarle 
river,  in  North-Carolina. 

Randolph,  Efq.  (Peyton)— elefted  Prcr 
lident  of  Congrefs,  Sept.  5,  1774. — Died 
fuddenly  at    Philadelphia,  Od.  22,    1774. 

Rhode- Ijland — battle  of— Aug. 2 2, 1778.. 

Rights — A  declaration  of  fundry — re- 
folved  on,  by  Congrefs,    Od.  14,    1774. 

Ratification — -of  the  Conftltution  of  the 
U.  S.  of  America — by  the  ftate  of  Dela- 
ware, Dec.  3,  1787 — Pennfylvania,  Dec>, 
13,  1787 — New-Jerfey,  Dec.  19,  1787  — 
Georgia,  Jan.  2,  1788 — Connefticur,  Jan, 
9,  1788— Maffachufetts,  Feb  6,  1788—.^ 
Maryland,  April  28,  178S — South-Ca- 
rolina, May  23,  1788 — New-HampHiIre, 
June  2f,  1788  — Virginia,  June  25',  1788 
— New-York,  July  25,  1788 — North-Ca- 
rolina, Nov.  21,  1789. 

Sicknefs — The  fummer  of  1702,  was  re-^ 
markabie  for  an  uncommon  mortality,  that 
prevailed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
which  makes  a  grand  epoch  among  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  diftinguidied  as 
'*  the  time  of  the  great  ficknejs.''^  This 
fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  every  pcrfon 
feized  with  It,  was  brought  thither  by  a 
veffel  from  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  remarkable  for  contagious 
difeafes.      Smith's  Kiftory  of   New-York. 

Springfield  (New  Jerfey )  Battle  of-— July 

21,    1780. 

StoTury- Point — The  fort  and  garrifon  of, 
taken  by  Gen.  Wayne,    Auguft  16,  1779, 

Savannah  (Georgia)  —  r^ffaulted  by 
Gen.  Lincoln    and  the   Count  d''^'^ain£a. 

06t,  o,  i'79. 
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Qn  the  Food  or  Nutriment  of  Plants^  <with 
Ohfervations  on  Manures  ;  extracted  from 
the  Notes  of  Doctor  Hunter's  Edition  of 
Evelyn's  Sylva. 

IT  is  of  the  utmoft:  confequence  to  de- 
termine what  is  the  food  of  plants. 
Upon  that  queftionphilofophers  have  wide- 
ly differed.  From  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, accurately  condu6lcd,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  all  vegetables,  from  the  hylTop 
upon  the  wall,  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
receive  their  principal  nourlfhment  from 
oily  particles  incorpxjrated  with  water,  by 
means  of  an  alkaline  fait  or  abforbent  earth. 
Till  oil  Is  made  mifclble,  It  is  unable  to 
enter  the  radical  veffels  of  vegetables ; 
and,  on  that  account,  Providence  has 
bountifully  fupplied  all  natural  foils  with 
chalky  or  other  abforbent  particles.  I  fay 
natural  foils,  for  thofe  which  have  been 
affifted  by  art  are  full  of  materials  for  that 
purpofe  ;  fuch  as  lime,  marl,  foap-afhes, 
and  the  volatile  alkaline  fait  of  putrid 
dung-hills.  It  may  be  aflced,  whence  do 
natural  foils  receive  their  oily  particles  ?  I 
anfwer,  the  air  fupplles  them.  During 
the  fummer  months,  the  atmofphere  is  full 
of  putrid  exhalations  arifing  from  the 
lleam  of  dunghills,  the  perfpiration  of  ani- 
mals, and  fmoke.  Every  fhower  brings 
down  thefe  oleaginous  particles  for  the 
nourifhment  of  plants. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Tull,  and  otKers, 
have  concended  for  earth's  being  the  food 
of  plants.  If  fo,  all  foils  equally  tilled 
would  prove  equally  prolific.  The  increaf- 
ed  fertility  of  a  well  pulverifed  foil,  Indu- 
ced him  to  imagine  that  the  plow  could 
fo  minutely  divide  the  particles  of  earth 
sas  to  fit  them  for  entering  into  the  roots  of 
plants.  An  open  foil,  if  not  too  light  in 
its  own  nature,  will  always  produce  plenti- 
ful crops.  It  readily  receives  the  ait-, 
rains,  and  dews  Into  its  bofom,  and  at  the 
fame  time  gives  the  roots  of  plants  a  free 
paffage  in  queft  of  food.  This  is  the  true 
reafon  why  land,  well  tilled,  is  fo  remark- 
ably fruitful.  -Water  is  thought  by  fome 
to  be  the  food  of  vegetables,  when,  in  rea- 
lity, it  is  only  the  vehicle  of  nourifhment. 
"Water  Is  ?in  heterogeneous  fluid;  and  is  no 
where  to  be  found  pure.  It  always  con- 
tains a  folution  of  animal  or  vegetable 
fubftances.  Thefe  conflitute  the  nourifh- 
ment of  plants,  and  the  element  in  which 
they  are  minutely  fufpended,  ads  only  as  a 
vehicle,  in  guiding  them  through  the  fine 
veffels  of  the  vegetable  body.  The  hya- 
cinth, and  other  bulbous  roots,  are  known 
to   perfedl   their  flowers  in    pure     water. 
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Hence  fuperficlal  obfervers  have  drawn  an 
argument  in  favour  of  water  being  the 
food  of  vegetables.  But  the  truth  is,  the 
roots,  flem,  and  flowers  of  fuch  plants 
are  nourifhed  by  the  mucilaginous  juices  of 
the  bulb,  diluted  by  the  furrounding  wa- 
ter. This  mucilage  is  juft  fufficient  to 
perfe<ft  the  flower — and  no  more.  Such  a 
bulb  neither  forms  feeds,  nor  fends  forth 
oiFsets.  At  the  end  of  the  feafon  It  ap- 
pears weak,  fhrivelled  and  exhaufled,  and 
is  rendered  unfit  to  produce  flowers  the 
fucceeding  year.  A  root  of  the  fame  kind, 
that  has  been  fed  by  the  oily  and  mucila- 
ginous juices  of  the  earth,  effentlally  dif- 
fers in  every  particular.  It  has  a  plump 
appearance,  is  full  of  mucilage — with  ofF- 
fets  upon  its  fides.  All  rich  foils  in  a  flate 
of  nature,  contain  oil  ;  and  in  thofe  hnds 
which  have  been  under  the  plow  for  fome 
years,  it  Is  found,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  putrid  dung  that  has  been 
laid  upon  them,  making  an  allowance  for 
the  crops  they  have  fuflained. — To  fet  this  / 
matter  In  a  clearer  light,  let  us  attend  \.d^ 
the  effeds  of  manures  of  an  oily  nature, 
and  we  fhall  foon  be  fatisfied  that  oil,  how- 
ever modified,  is  one  of  the  chief  things 
concerned  in  vegetation.  Rape-duft,  when 
laid  upon  land,  is  a  fpeedy  and  certain  ma- 
nure, though  an  expcnfive  one,  and  will 
generally  anfwer  bell  on  a  limeflone  land, 
or  where  the  foil  has  been  moderately  lim- 
ed. This  fpccies  of  manure  is  much 
efleemed  by  the  farmer.  It  contains  the 
food  of  plants  ready  prepared  ;  but  as  it 
is  not  capable  of  loofenlng  the  foil  by  any 
fermentation,  the  lands  upon  which  it  Is 
laid  ought  to  be  in  excellent  tilth.  At  pre- 
fent,  that  ufcful  article  of  hufhandry  is 
much  dimlnllhed  In  goodnefs,  owing  to  the 
improved  methods  of  extrafting  the  oil 
from  the  rape.  Heat  and  preffure  are  em- 
ployed In  a  double  degree.  Farmers  that 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns 
ufe  abundance  of  foot.  It  is  an  oily  ma-. 
nure,  but  different  from  the  former,  con- 
taining alkaline  fait  in  Its  own  nature,  cal- 
culated as  well  for  opening  the  foil,  as  for 
rendering  the  oily  parts  mifclble  with  wa- 
ter. It  isobferved  that  pigeon's  dung  is 
a  rich  and  hafty  manure.  Thefe  animals 
feed  chiefly  upon  grains  and  oily  feeds  ; 
it  mufl  therefore  be  expelled  that  their 
dung  fhould  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
oil.  The  dung  of  liable-kept  horfes  is  al- 
fo  a  ftrong  manure,  and  fhould  not  be  ufed. 
until  it  has  undergone  the  putrid  ferment, 
in  order  to  mix  and  aflimilate  its  oily,  wa- 
tery, and  faline  parts.     Beans,  oate,    and 
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horfes,  that  are  kept  upon  green  herbage 
is  of  a  weaker  kind,  containing  much  lefs 
oil.  Swines  dung  is  of  a  faponaceous  and 
oily  nature,  and  perhaps  is  the  richefl  of 
the  animal  manures.  When  made  into  a 
compofl:  and  applied  \^ith  judgn^ent,  it  is 
excellent  for  arable  lands.  The  dung  of 
ruminant  animals,  as  cows  and  flieep,  is 
preferable  to  that  of  horfes  at  grafs,  ow- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  animal  juices  mixed 
with  their  food  in  chewing.  And  here  I 
beg  leave  to  remark  in  general,  that  the 
fatter  the  animal,  ctteris  paribus^  the  rich- 
er the  dung.  Human  ordure  is  full  of  oil 
and  a  volatile  alkaline  fait.  By  itfelf  it  is 
too  ftrong  a  manure  for  any  land,  it  fliould 
therefore  be  made  into  a  compoft  before  it 
is  u fed.  The  dung  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals is  plentifully  Itored  with  oil.  Animals 
that  feed  upon  feeds  and  grains  come  next, 
and  after  them  follow  thofe  which  fubfifl 
upon  grafs  only.  To  fuit  thefe  different 
manures  to  their  proper  foils,  requires  the 
greateft  judgment  of  the  farmer,  as  what 
may  be  proper  for  one  foil,  may  be  highly 
detrimental    to  another. 

In  order  to  flrengthen  my  argument  in 
favour  of  oil  being  the  principal  food  of 
plants,  I  mull  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that 
all  vegetables,  whofe  feeds  are  of  an  oily 
nature,  are  found  to  be  remarkable  impo- 
verifhers  of  the  foil,  as  hemp,  rape,  and 
flax  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  beft  manures 
for  lands  worn  out  by  thefe  crops,  are  fucb 
as  have  a  good  deal  of  oil  in  their  compo- 
fition  ;  but  then  they  mull  be  laid  on  with 
lime,  chalk,  marl,  or  foap-a(hes,  fo  as  to 
render  the  oily  particles  niifcible  with  wa- 
ter; The  book  of  nature  maybe  difplay- 
ed,  to  fhoW  that  oily  particles  conftitute 
the  nourifhment  of  plants  in  their  embryo 
flatc  ;  and,  by  a  fair  inference,  we  may 
fuppofethat  fomething  of  the  fame  nature 
is  continued  to  them  as  they  advance  in 
growth*  The  oily  feeds,  as  rape,  hemp, 
lime,  and  turnip,  confift  of  two  jobes, 
tvhich,  when  fpread  upon  the  furface,  form 
the  feminal  leaves,  in  them  the  whole 
oil  of  the  feed  is  contained.  The  moillurt 
of  the  atmofphere  penetrates  the  cuticle 
of  the  leaves,  and  mixing  with  the  oil, 
confiitutes  an  emulfion  for  the  nourifhmcnt 
of  the  plant.  The  fweetnefs  of  this  balmy 
iliiid  invites  the  fly,  againlt  which  no  fuf- 
ficient  remedy  has,  as  yet,  been  difcovered. 
The  oleaginous  liquor  being  confumed,  the 
feminal  lea,vcs  decay,  having  performed 
the  office  of  a  mother  to  her  tender  infant. 
To  peifons  unacquainted  with  the  analogy 


between  plants  and  animals,  this  refle(?^iot!' 
will  appear  ftrange.  Nothing,  however, 
is  more  demonftrable. — The  leguminous 
and  farinaceous  plants  keep  their  placenta,^ 
or  feminal  leaves,  within  the  earth;  in' 
which  fituation  they  fupply  the  tender; 
germ  with  oily  nutriment,  until  its  roots 
are  grown  fufficiently  ilrong  to  penetrate; 
the  foil. 

It  is  ufual  to  talk  of  the  falts  of  the| 
earth;  but  chemiflry  has  not  been  able  to. 
difcover  any  falts  in  land  which  has  not' 
been  manured,  though  oil  may  be  readily 
obtained  from  every  foil,  the  very  fandy 
ones  excepted.  Marl,  though  a  rich  ma- 
nure, has  no  falts.  It  is  thought  to  con- 
tain a  fmall  portion  of  oleaginous  matter, 
and  an  abforbent  earth,  of  a  nature  fimilaSj 
to  limeilone,  with  a  large  quantity  of  cla)' 
intermixed.  Lime  mixed  with  clay,  come; 
neareft  to  the  nature  of  marl  of  any  faftij 
tious  body  that  we  know  of,  and  may  btl 
ufed  as  fuch,  where  it  can  be  had  withoui; 
much  expenfe.  By  increafing  the  quanti- 
ty of  clay,  it  will  make  an  excellent  com 
pofl  for  a  light  fandy  foil  ;  but  to  mak( 
the  ground  fertile,  woollen  rags,  tottet 
dung,  or  any  oily  manure,  fhould  be  in 
corporated  with  it  fome  time  before  it 
laid  on. —  It  is  a  received  opinion,  tha 
lime  enriches  the  land  it  is  laid  upon,  bj 
means  of  fupplying  a  fait  fit  for  the  nou- 
rifhment  of  plants  ;  but  by  all  the  experi 
ments  that  have  been  made  upon  lime,  it  i 
found  to  contain  no  kindof  fait.  Its  opera 
tion  therefore  fhould  be  confidered  in 
different  light  ;  by  the  fermentation  that 
induces,  the  earth  is  opened  and  divided 
and,  by  its  abforbent  and  alkaline  quality 
it  unites  the  oily  and  watery  parts  of  th( 
foil.  It  alfo  feems  to  have  the  property  o 
colledling  the  acid  of  the  air,  which  it  rea 
dily  forms  into  a  neutral  fait   of   great  ufd 
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5ical  fibres  of  the  plants.  Upon  clay  the 
sfFeft  of  lime  is  different ;  for  by  means  of 
the  gentle  fermentation  that  it  produces, 
the  unfubdued  foil  is  opened  and  divided  ; 
the  manures  laid  on  readily  come  into  con- 
taft  with  every  part  of  it  ;  and  the  fibres 
of  the  plants  have  full  liberty  to  fpread 
ihemfelves.  It  is  generally  faid  that  lime 
infwers  better  upon  fand  than  clay.  Thi^ 
jbfervation  will  undoubtedly  hold  good 
IS  long  as  the  farmer  continues  to 
ime  his  clay  lands  in  a  fcanty  manner. 
Let  him  treble  the  quantity,  and  he  will 
hen  be  convinced  that  lime  is  better  for 
'lay  than  fand.  It  may  be  juftly  anfwer- 
;d,  that  the  profits  will  not  admit  of  the 
expenfe.  I  agree.  But  then  it  muft  be 
anderltood,  that  it  is  the  application,  and 
lot  the  nature  of  the  lime,  that  fhould  be 
;ailed  in  queftion.  Clay,  well  limed,  will 
all  in  water,  and  ferment  with  acids.  Its 
^ery  nature  is  changed.  Under  fuch  agree- 
ible  circumftances,  the  air,  rains,  and  dews 
ire  freely  admitted,  and  the  foil  is  enabled 
:o  retain  the  nouridiment  that  each  of 
:hem  brings.  In  confequence  of  a  fermen- 
lation  raifed  in  the  foil,  the  fixed  air  is  fet 
it  liberty,  which,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
promotes  vegetation.  It  is  the  nature  of 
ime  to  attradl  oils,  and  diffolve  vegetable 
bodies.  Upon  thefe  principles  we  may  ac- 
:ount  for  the  wonderful  effedls  of  lime  in 
:he  improvement  of  black  moor-land. 
Moor-earth  confifts  of  diffolved,  and  half- 
iiffolved,  vegetable  fubftances.  It  is  full 
of  oil.  Lime  afiimilates  the  one  and  dlf- 
folves  the  other.  Such  lands,  not  origin - 
illy  worth  four  pence  per  acre,  may  be 
made,  by  paring,  burning,  and  liming,  to 
produce  plentiful  crops  of  turnips,  which 
may  be  followed  with  oats,  barley,  or 
grafs-feeds,  according  to  the  inclination 
of  the  owner.  Thefe  obfervations,  how- 
ever, are  rather  foreign  to  the  prefent  ar- 
gument, to  which  I  (hall  now  return. 

To  the  univerfal  principle,    oil,  we  rauft 
add  another  of  great  efficacy,  though  very 

ttle  underftood;  I  mt-an  the  nitrous  acid 
af  the  air.  That  the  air  does  contain  the 
rudiments  of  nitre,  is  demonilrable  from 
:he  manner  of  making  falt-petre  in  the  dif- 
'erent  parts  of  the  world.  The  air  con- 
;ains  no  fuch  fait  as  perfefl   nitre  ;   it  is  a 

aftitious  fait,  and  is  made  by  the  nitrous 
icid  falling  upon  a  proper  matrix.  The 
nakers  of  nitre  form  that  matrix  of  the 
•ubblfh  of  old  houfes,  fat  earth,  and  any 
ixed  alkaline  fait.  The  univerfal  acid,  as 
|t  Is  called,  is  attracted  by  thefe  materials, 
jind  forms  true  nitre,  which  is  gendered 
b^r?  by  .means  of  chrvftallijatioris  ana  in 
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that  form  it  is  brought  to  us.  In  very  hot 
countries  the  natural  earth  forms  a  matrix 
for  nitre,  which  makes  the  operation  very 
iTiort.  It  is  obferved  that  nitre  is  moil 
plentifully  formed  In  winter,  when  the 
wind  is  northerly  :  hence  we  may  under^ 
(land  the  true  reafon  why  farmers  and  nur- 
ferymen  lay  up  their  lands  in  high  ridges 
during  the  winter  months.  The  good  ef^- 
fefts  of  that  operation  are  wholly  attribut- 
ed to  the  mechanical  a6lion  of  the  froil 
upon  the  ground.  Light  foils,  as  well  as 
the  tough  ones,  may  be  expofed  in  high 
ridges,  but  with  fome  limitation,  in  order 
to  imitate  the  mud  walls  in  Germany, 
which  are  found,  by  experience,  to  collect 
confiderable  quantities  of  nitre  during  the 
winter.  After  faying  fo  much  in  praife  of 
nitre,  it  will  be  expefted  that  I  fliould 
produce  fome  proofs  of  Its  efficacy,  when 
ufed  as  manure.  I  muft  confefs  that  ex- 
periments do  not  give  us  any  fuch  proofs. 
Perhaps  too  large  a  quantity  has  been 
ufed  ;  or  rather,  it  could  not  be  reftored 
to  the  earth,  with  its  particles  fo  minutely 
divided,  as  when  it  remained  united  with 
the  foil,  by  means  of  the  chemiftry  of  na^ 
ture.  I  (liall  therefore  confider  this  nitrous 
acid,  or,  as  phllofophers  call  It,  the  acidum 
vaguni,  in  the  light  of  a  vivifying  prlnci^ 
pie,  with  whofe  operation  we  are  not  yet 
fully  acquainted. — A  cuiious  obferver  will 
remark,  that  there  fubfifts  a  ftrong  ana^ 
logy  between  plants  and  animals.  Oil  and 
water  feem  to  make  up  the  nourifhmen^ 
of  both.  Earth  enters  very  little  into  the 
compofitlon  of  either.  It  Is  known  that 
animals  take  In  a  great  many  earthy  par^ 
tides  at  the  mouth,  but  they  are  foon  djf- 
charged  by  urine  and  ftool.  Vegetables 
take  in  the  fmalleft  portion  imaginable  of 
earth  ;  and  the  reafon  Is,  they  have  no  way 
to  difcharge  it.  It  is  highly  probable^ 
that  the  radical  fibres  of  plants  take  up. 
their  nourlfnniCnt  from  the  earth,  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  ladeal  veflels  abforb 
the  nutriment  from  the  intedines  ;  and  a^ 
the  oily  and  watery  parts  of  cur  food  are 
perfeftly  united  into  a  milky  liquor,  by 
means  of  the  f])lttle,  pancreatic  juice,  and 
bile,  before  they  enter  the  ladleals.  we 
have  ail  the  reafon  Imaginable  to  keep  up, 
the  analogy,  and  fuppofe  that  the  olea- 
ginous and  watery  parts  of  the  foil  are 
alfo  incorporated,  previous  to  their  being 
taken  up  by  the  abfovbing  vefTels  of  the 
plant.  To  form  a  perfeft  judgment  oC 
this,  we  muft  refledl  that  every  foil.  In  a. 
(late  of  nature,  has  In  Itfelf  a  quarvtity  a^ 
abforbent  ?arlh|^  fuffiviest  t^    m^Qvppt^tf. 
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its  inherent  Oil  and  water  ;  but  when  we 
load  It  with  fat  manures,  it  becomes  eflen- 
tlally  neceflary  to  bellow  upon  it,  at  the 
fame  time,  fomething  to  aflimilate  the 
parts*  Lime,  foap-a(hes,  kelp,  marl,  and 
all  the  alkaline  fubftances,  perform  that 
office.  In  order  to  render  this  operation 
vlfible  to  the  fenfes  :  difTolve  one  drachm 
of  Ruffia  pot-afh  in  four  ounces  of  water  ; 
then  add  one  fpoonful  of  oil.  Shake  the 
mixture,  and  it  will  inftantly  become  an 
uniform  mafs  of  a  whitlfti  colour,  adapted 
to  all  the  purpofes  of  vegetation.  This 
eafy  and  familiar  experiment  is  a  juft  repre- 
fentation  of  what  happens  after  the  ope- 
ration of  burn-baking,  and  confequently 
may  be  confidered  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
hypothefis  advanced. — Let  us  attend  to 
the  procefs.  The  fward  being  reduced  to 
afhes,  a  fixed  alkaline  fait  is  produced.  The 
moilluic  of  the  atmofphere  foon  reduces 
that  fait  into  a  fluid  itate,  which,  mixing 
with  the  foil,  brings  about  an  union  of  the 
oily  and  watery  parts,  in  the  manner  de- 
monftratcd  by  the  experiment.  When 
the  under  ftratum  confifts  of  a  rich  vege- 
table mould,  the  effr:<5ts  of  burn-baking 
will  be  lading.  But  when  the  foil  hap- 
pens to  be  thin  and  poor,  the  firfl;  crop  fre- 
quently fuffers  before  it  arrives  at  maturi- 
ty. The  farmer,  therefore,  who  is  at  the 
cxpenfe  of  paring  and  burning  a  thin  foil, 
fhould  beftow  upon  it  a  portion  of  rotten 
dung,  or  fhamblcs  manure,  before  the  afhes 
are  fpread,  in  order  to  fupply  the  deficien- 
cy of  oily  particles.  In  confequence  of 
this  prudent  management,  the  crop  will 
be  fupported  during  its  growth,  and  the 
land  will  be  preferved  in  health  and  vigour. 
• — Hitherto  1  have  confidered  plants  as 
nourifhed  by  their  roots.  I  (hall  nowtakc 
a  view  of  them  as  nouriOied  by  their  leaves. 
An  attention  to  this  part  of  the  vegetable 
fyilcm  is  eflentially  neccfTary.  Vegetables 
that  have  a  fucculent  leaf,  fuch  as  vetches, 
peafe,  beans,  and  buck-wheat,  draw  a 
great  part  of  their  nourifhment  frorh  the 
air,  and  on  that  account  impoveri/h  the 
foil  Icfs  than  wheat,  oats,  barley,  or  rye, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  of  a  firmer  texture. 
Rape  and  hemp  are  oil-bearing  plants,  and 
confequently  impoverilhers  of  the  foil :  but 
the  former  lefs  fo  than  the  latter,  owing 
to  the  greater  fucculency  of  its  leaf.  The 
leaves  of  all  kinds  of  grain  are  fucculent 
for  a  time,  during  which  period  the  plants 
take  little  from  the  earth  ;  but  as  foon  as 
the  ear  begins  to  be  formed,  theylofe 
their  foftnefs,  and  diminifh  in  their  attrac- 
tive power.     The  radical  .fibres   are    then 
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more  vigoroufly  employed  in  extrafting 
the  oily  particles  of  the  earth,  for  the  nou- 
rifhment of  the  feed. 
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The    R  Et  A  I L  RR,    No.   XIV. 

A     MAN     WILL    NOT   EXERCISE    ANY    TRADE, 
EVEN    THE    MEANEST,     UNLESS      HE     HASj 
FIRST     LEARNED    IT;    AND    YET      EVERY 
MAN      THINKS      HIMSELF      FIT      FOR    GO- 
VERNMENT,   THE  HARDEST   OF  TRADES. 

THE  truth  of  this  obfervatlon  mufl 
be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  ever 
attended,  on  an  ele£lion-day,  at  the  cor- 
ners of  Chefnut  and  Fifth-ftreets,  and  lift-; 
ened  to  the  learned  politics  of  our  Phila-i 
delphia  populace  !  We  need  not  be  fur-j 
prifed  at  the  facility  with  which  fops  and ; 
fools,  in  the  upper  claires  of  life,  can,  byi 
an  endlefs  clatter,  pafs  for  wits  and  wife 
men,  when  we  fee  that,  even  among  the 
lowed  and  mod  illiterate,  there  is  nothing, 
eafier,  than  to  give  an  opinion  upon  fub-I 
je6ls  they  cannot  poffibly  underftand,  and; 
vehemently  fupport  principles  and  points, 
whofe  foundation  they  never  trouble  them- 
felves  to  look  for  ;  and  if  they  did,  would] 
find  them  far  above  the  reach  of  their  ab 
lities  and  comprehenfion.  «' Ah  !"  cries 
a  fellow,  who  may  have  heard  the  remotell 
echo    of     the    cannon   at    Germantown, 

«*  we  w/Y/have  Mr. in  ;  he  is  a 

brave  fellow — none  of  your  fneaking  raf 
cals,  that  were  afraid  to  fliow  their  nofes 
where  there  was  a  gun  or  a  foldier.  —  He 
fought  for  liberty  and  his  country y  and  fo 
did'l. — He  did  not  faint  at  the  fmell  of 
powder. — Many's  the  time  that  he  and  I 
hiivc  march'd  all  night  together,^  hail, 
rain,  or  fnow  ;  and  went  diredlly  to  It,  the 
next  day.— Yes,  1  fought  for  my  liberty, 
and  I'll  fight  for  it  again,  before  a  parcel 
of  cowardly,  tory-fcoundrels,  (hall  come 
and  ruin  us  and  our  government,  to  fill 
their  own  pockets. — Our  conllitution  is  as 
good  as  poflible  ;  it  fecures  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  keeps  us  from  ruin,  by  thofe 
who  want  to  be  our  kings. — God  knows 
we  have  had  enough  of  kings." — Thus  it 
is,  that  every  fool  and  madman,  \\\tj]avei 
of  fome  more  cunning  politician,  bellows 
forth  the  name  of  Liberty,  and  fouls  hei 
with  his  filthy,  unhallowed  touch—  thus  thcj 
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for  his  dear  country, — So  much  ior  liberty ^ 
and  our  free  people  ! 

But  an  extreme  boldnefs  in  attempting 
things  beyond  our  reach,  and  believing 
ourfelves  moft  adequate  to  taflcs  the  molt 
difficult,  and  that  we  are  the  leaft  ac- 
quainted with,  is  a  foible  far  from  being 
confined  to  our  ele6lioneering  gentry.  It 
feems  to  pervade  all  ranks  of  men  ;  fo  that 
I  am  almoft  tempted  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that,  thofe  acquifitions, 
which  every  man  thinks  himfelf  compe- 
tent to,  as  it  were  by  inftinft,  and  with- 
out the  lead  ftudy  or  pains,  arc  really 
thofe  moft  difficult  in  themfelves,  and  far 
fuperior,  both  in  worth  and  rarenefs  of  at' 
tainment,  to  thofe  that  are  flared  at  by 
-vulgar  eyes. — I  do  not  know  of  any  fa- 
tisfadlory  natural  reafon  for  this  opinion  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  mankind 
could  believe  themfelves  acquainted  with 
any  thing  becaufe  they  are  not  fo. — We 
mufl  either  find  fome  better  reafon  for  it, 
or  be  contented  with  the  faft  as  we  fee  it 
every  day,  and  leave  the  caufe  to  be  dif- 
covered  by  thofe  who  are  more  pleafed 
with  ingenious  reafons,  than  with  folid 
truths.  A  man  pofleffing  a  knowledge  of 
the  dead  and  ufelefs  languages,  is  by  the 
vulgar  looked  upon  as  prodigy  of  learning 
and  abilities,  and  none  would  pretend  to 
fuch  acquirements  without  their  neceffary 
time  and  labour. — And  yet  this  is  an  ac- 
quirement which  every  man  may  pofTefs, 
with  nearly  an  equal  degree  of  pains — 
and  little  more  is  neceffary  than  downright 
mechanical  application,  and  abfolute  la- 
bour, which  one  perfon  is  as  competent  to 
as  another.  But  there  are  other  parts  of  a 
man's  charafter,  beyond  comparifon  of 
greater  importance  and  difficulty;  of  which, 
though  every  one  believes  himfelf  tho- 
roughly poffeffed,  I  will  inftance  one. — 
Show  me  a  man  that  does  not  think  him- 
felf fully  capable  of  holding  a  converfation.^ 
as  it  is  lermed  ?  and  yet  I  know  of  few 
things  more  difficult  and  more  feldom  at- 
tained, than  to  converfe  a  few  hours  with 
a  proper  prudence  and  underftanding.  I 
do  not  now  fpeak  of  the  common  prattle 
of  all  companies,  and  which  is  nearly  the 
fame  every  where  ;  yet  even  here  a  perfon 
may  injure  himfelf :  but  of  more  ferious 
and  interefting  converfation,  which  every 
one  muft  meet  with,  more  or  lefs,  before 
he  is  a  great  while  in  this  world. — An  art- 
fid  man  will  draw  from  one  more  weak 
and  perhaps  more  honeft,  the  moftlmport- 
ant  fecrets,  without  his  ever  fiirpedini>;  it  ; 
aRdh---^"-  at  length,   be  furprifed,  when 
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his  companion  can  fay  to  him.  En  ore  tua 
te  condemnabo. 

We  have,  in  the  hiftory  of  England,  a 
remarkable  inftance  of  the  unlimited  pow- 
er, which  a  man  of  addrefs  in  converfation 
poffeffes,  even  over  the  wifelt  and  muft 
cunning. — When  Qu^een  Elizabeth,  and 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  were  at  the 
height  of  that  rivalfhip,  which  finally  eft 
the  latter  her  life  ;  Mary  was  a  good  deal 
puzzled  to  fathom  the  true  defigns  of 
Elizabeth,  whofe  behaviour  towards  her 
wa6  a  ftrange  mixture  of  jealoufy  and  a« 
outward  fhow  of  kindncfs.  For  the  ac- 
compliftiment  of  thisdifcovery,  Mary  fent 
into  England,  upon  fome  errand  to  Eliza- 
beth, Sir  James  Melvil,  a  young  no- 
bleman, remarkable  for  gentility  of  man- 
ners, a  fpecious  addrefs,  and  the  art  with 
which  he  managed  a  converfation.  Hefooa 
ingratiated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  by  carefully  obfcrving  and 
humouring  her  weak  fides,  at  length 
drew  from  that  artful  princefs,  fecrets  im- 
pregnable by  any  other  means,  difcovered 
her  moft  inward  weakneffes,  and  triumph- 
antly carried  to  his  miltrefs  the  wifhed-for 
intelligence. — •*  He  fucceeded  fo  well," 
fays  Hume,  **  that  he  threw  that  artful 
Princefs  entirely  off  her  guard,  and  brought 
her  to  difcover  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
full  of  all  thofe  levities  and  follies,  and 
ideas  of  rivalfhip,  which  poffefs  the  young- 
eft  and  moft  frivolous  of  her  fex." 

But  the  want  of  knowledge  and  pru- 
dence in  conducing  a  converfation,  may 
fubje6t  a  man  to  other  injuries  and  incon- 
venlencies,befjdes  thedifcovery  of  thoughts 
and  ciicumftances, proper  to  be  concealed, 
and  the  publlfhing  of  which  is  a  material 
difadvantage  to  him.  According  to  a 
man's  converfation,  he  eftablifties  the  cha- 
rafter  of  an  ill-difpofed  and  malicious  per- 
fon, or  of  a  fool,  or  to  ufe  the  fofter 
phrafe,  a  very  iveak  man,  poor  felloiv. — 
The  firft  is  obtained  by  improper  and  cruel 
raillery,  and  an  Indifcriminate  exerclfe  of  a 
fatirical  vein,  without  any  regard  to  the 
charader  or  circumftances  of  the  perfoa 
attacked. — The  objeft  is  to  raife  a  laugh, 
and  at  whatexpenfe  is  never  confidered. — 
The  blufhes  of  the  modeft,  the  agonizing 
confufion  and  torment  of  the  diffident,  are. 
but  fo  many  additional  wreaths  of  triumph 
to  twine  round  the  inhuman  tyrant's  brow. 
— Such  a  condu6l,  as  the  Spectator  ob- 
ferves,  is  *'  a  degree  of  murder."— It,  at 
firft  view,  feems  unaccountable,  that  fuch 
characters  ftiould  receive  any  kind  of  coun- 
tenance or  fuppprt  from  the  world. — But 


true  It  is,  that  fuch  charafters  are,  in  al- 
moft  all  companies,  mod  noticed  and 
fought  after. — I  fear,  this  is  owing  to  a 
bad  principle  in  human  nature — to  a  cruel 
gratification  received  from  the  pain  of  ano- 
ther ; — and  it  is  the  more  indulged,  as  we 
generally  fuppofe,  fuch  raillery  but  pro- 
piotes  good-humour  in  a  company,  with- 
out materially  injuring  any.  But  this  is  a 
grand  miftake,  as  every  one  knows,  who 
Jias  ever  experienced  the  difagreeable  fitu- 
atlon  of  being  marked  out  as  an  object 
of  derifion  for  a  whole  company. — The 
patrons  too,  of  thefe  heroes,  aft  but  with 
little  policy  and  judgment.  For  while 
they  are  thus  diverting  themfelves,  at  the 
^xpenfe  of  anoth'er,  and  inhumanly  glut- 
ting themfelves  with  the  blood  of  mode- 
fly,  they  know  not  but  what  the  Indlf- 
criminating  arm  of  impudence  and  fatire, 
is  fufpended  over  their  own  heads,  and 
themfelves  will  fall  the  next  vidim.  Were 
thefe  tyrannical  ufurpers  of  wit,  who 
piake  no  diftinftion  between  modefl  merit 
and  forward  folly,  who  cannot  attend  to 
the  wholefome  advice  of  fparing  the  man, 
even  {hould  it  be  neceflary  to  lafh  his  vices, 
generally  difcountenanced  and  defpifed  ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  all  be  fafe 
from  their  depredation.  But  I  believe 
there  are  fome  who  earn  this  deteftable 
^harafter  wit'hout  quite  deferving  it  ;  that 
is,  thay  have  not  really  wicked  and  mali- 
pious  intentions,  in  the  midll  of  the  mif- 
ghief  they  do,  and  believe  they  are  only 
making  a  little  Innocent  fport  to  preferve 
the  company  from  an  intolerable  dullnefs, 
and  have  no  idea  that  their  condud  has 
confequences  beyond  the  moment — they 
do  not  refled  that  the  damage  done  may 
be  irreparable,  that  they  may  ruin  the 
mofl;  promifing  profpedls,  and  that  geni- 
us is  a  tender  plant,  which,  if  damped  in 
in  its  lifing  vigour,  and  dealt  roughly  with 
while  young,  may  be  blafted  forever. — 
Even  when  nurfed  with  the  greateft  atten- 
tion, it  fometlmes  fails. — But  miftake^  of 
this  kind,  I  fear,  but  feldom  occur  ;  inju- 
ry, in  fome  degree,  Is  generally  Intended — 
and  when  oneof  thefe  wits  are  told  of  fuch 
injury,  he  immediately  cries  out,  *'  Who 
(;ares  for  it  ;  if  he  is  fool  enough  to  get 
angry,  he  may,  but  the  more  he  minds  it, 
the  more  he  will  be  laughed  at." — Ceafc 
fool  !  a  man's  feelings  are  not  in  his  pow 
pr,  anc' 
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fays  the  Spedator,  <*  an  unpardonable  of* 
fence  to  (how  a  man,  you  do  not  care  whe« 
ther  he  is  pleafed  or  difpleafed."— 

But  if  a  perfon  really  fpeaks  orafts  tri"* 
fllngly  or  impudently,  it  is  neither  your 
bufuicfs  or  advantage,  to  catch  at  every 
opportunity  to  render  him  ridiculous. — 
The  company  have  not  appointed  you 
their  attorney-general  to  redrefs  all  their 
grievances,  without  either  their  command 
or  confent,  and  perhaps  to  interrupt  an 
improving  and  interelling  converfation, 
merely  that  you  may  appear  with  brillian- 
cy, and  difplay  talents,  which,  while  thus 
exerclfed,  are  a  difgrace  to  you.  But  the 
making  another  look  fooUJJj,,  is  not  always  a 
proof  that  you  have  been  witty  ;  for  the 
turning  of  the  whole  attention  of  the 
company  upon  him,  may  well  have  this 
effed,  whatever  be  the  circumftance 
which  puts  him  in  this  difagreeable  fitua? 
tion. 

As  we  generally  connedl  tendernefs  and 
delicacy  with  our  Ideas  of  the  female  cha- 
rafler,  this  barbarous  exerclfe  of  fatiricaj 
talents,  appears  with  tenfold  blacknefs  in 
a  lady. — And  when  a  gentleman  is  the  ob- 
je6l  of  her  raillery,  it  is  cowardice  to  the 
laft  degree,  the  meaneft  and  bafeft  of  cow- 
ardice. A  man  appears  not,  is  not,  more 
mean  and  defplcable,  when  he  lifts  his 
arni  toabufe  a  woman,  whorn  Nature,  and 
her  love  for  him,  have  thrown  into  his 
power  ;  than  a  woman  who  endeavours  to 
render  a  man  ridiculous,  who  perhaps,  is 
with-held  from  punilhlng  with  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  retort,  only  by  that  polltenefs  and 
deference,  perhaps  1  may  fay  pity,  which 
every  gentleman  feels  and  exercifes,  when 
he  is  treating  with  the  fofter  fex,  "the 
weaker  vefFcl." — Such  a  conduct  is  like 
beating  and  kicking  a  man,  after  you  have 
effedually  prevented  any  refiftance  or  de- 
fence by  tying  his  hands  and  feet. — My 
lady  would  be  terribly  afteded,  fhould  flic 
read  in  fome  romance,  that  Don  Rigma- 
role, after  having  treacheroufly  got  Don 
Prigmarole  In  his  power,  had  tied  him  to 
a  poll,  and  wantonly  pricked  him  with 
his  fvvord  of  valour. 

How  far,  in  the  cafe  beforementioned, 
the  rules  of  polltenefs  bind  a  gentleman,  I 
may  confider  another  time. — At  prefent 
I  am  of  opinion,  that,  when  a  lady  thus 
bids  defiance  to  decency,  it   is    the    duty 


pudewt   raillery,  when, 
above  its  reach,  and  ir- 


^    knows    himfelf 
invlnced  that  both 


you 


youj 


contempt;,  than  of  his;   jacern.->— •'  It  is," 


d  hemay  b!un\  a^.fome  of  your  Im-    of  the    gentleman    to  throw    off  the    re- 

ftralnts  of  polltenefs ;  when  fhe  difregards 
the  delicacy  neceffary  in  her  fex,  he  Is  ab-, 


wit  are  i  '^her  objeds  of  his   folved  from  the  obfervance  of  r  ^-v:induft, 


which  is  di^e  only  to  tha^  deligg  ^A^^  , 

•   .  aeart-^ffv, 


I'he  Hijlory  of  Lea?tder  and  MatiUdi. 
Thefe  are  fome  of  the  means  by  which 
a  perfon  may  be  thought  topoflefs  a  wick- 
ed and  malicious  difpofition,  by  not  ob- 
ferving  a  proper  prudence  and  judgment 
in  his  converfations. —  In  another  paper  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  ways,  by 
which  he  may  acquire  the  charadler  of  a 
fool,  or  a  nveak  man. — '*  O,"  cries  a  wit, 
*'  I  can  tell  you  that  at  once  ;  it  is  by  be- 
ing a  fool." — Yes,  my  friend,  and  fome- 
times  he  is  not  fo,  and  has  more  fenfe 
than  vour  honor.  H. 


FOR    THE    COLUMBIAN     MAGAZINE; 

The  History  (?/"Leander  and  Matilda. 

TO  thofe  whofe  hearts  fympathife  in 
the  trials  and  affliftlons  of  innocent 
and  unwary  youth  ;  who,  born  with 
minds  capable  of  the  highell  refinement, 
and  fufceptible  of  the  tendered  imprelTions, 
indulge  the  foothing  ideas,  which  virtuous 
love  never  fails  to  produce ;  who,  ap- 
proaching with  fteady  progrefs,  the  goal 
of  connubial  happinefs,  look  back  with 
compaflion  on  thofe,  who  wander  in  the 
labyrinths  of  difappointment,  or  are  ready 
to  fink  into  the  abyfs  of  mifery — ihis 
tale,  not  the  effufion  of  fancy,  but  the 
true  exhibition  of  ilhifive  hope,  and  fatal 
defpair,  is  addrefled  j  from  the  fole  motive 
of  correftingat  once  the  miftaken  pru- 
dence of  age,  and  the  irregular  impetuo- 
iity  of  youth. 

^  Leander  and  Matilda  inhabited  the  fame 
village  in  one  of  the  United  States.  The 
former  being  deprived  of  his  father  at  a 
very  early  period  of  his  life,  received  an 
excellent  education  under  the  infpedion 
of  his  mother,  whofe  good  fenfe  taught 
her,  that  unneceffary  indulgence  is  too  of- 
ten produftive  of  future  mifery.  Matilda's 
parents,  who  are  ftill  living,  equally  fen- 
fible  of  the  advantages  refulting  from  ufe- 
ful  and  ornamental  inftrudlon,  were  not 
lefs  attentive  to  the  improvement  of  their 
daughter  ;  who,  as  fhe  advanced  in  hfe, 
like  the  poliHied  corners  of  the  temple, 
conciliated  general  efteem,  as  well  from 
ftrength  of  mind,  as  from  elegance  of  de- 
meanor;  As  they  were  nearly  of  the  fame 
age,  they  contraded  an  early  intimacy, 
which,  at  a  more  advanced  feafon,  ripened 
into  all  the  liixuriance  of  virtuous  love. 
During  the  lad  war,  the  place  of  their  re- 
iidence  was  infefted  by  the  Britifh  army  ; 
and  whilft  Leander  was  necelfarily  abfent 
on  that  account,  Matilda  was  unfortun- 
ately noticed  by  a  youthj  whofe  connexions 


were  highly  refpedable,  and  whofe  proper- 
ty was  by  no  means  inconfiderable.  Lo^ 
thario ^  foon  conceived,  or  appeared  to  have 
conceived,  a  violent  paffion  for  Matilda, 
which,  as  his  conduft  was,  in  many  re- 
fpeds,  reprehenfible,  met  with  no  encou^ 
ragement  from  the  prudent  maiden  ;  but 
was  warmly  advocated  by  her  mother,  who 
often  exprefTed  her  opinion,  that  a  very 
early  attachment  ought  to  have  no  weight 
with  a  difcreet    young    woman,  efpecially 


when    more    eligible    profpeds  prefented 
themfelves. 

Painful  was  the  conflia  between  love 
and  obedience,  in  the  bofom  of  the  tended 
Matilda.  Her  reafon,  as  well  as  her  re* 
gard  for  Leander,  reprobated  the  idea  of' 
an  union  with  Lothario.  During  theday, 
(he  gave  a  loofe  to  anguifh  and  lamenta-. 
tion  ;  and,  even  when  exhaurted  nature 
funk  into  the  arms  of  fleep,  her  fighs  ex^ 
prefTedthe  perturbations  of  her  mind.  But 
the  mlldnefsof  her  difpofition  yielded  at 
length  to  the  entreaties  and  even  fupplica- 
tions  of  a  beloved  parent ;  efpecially  as  fliS 
had  frequently  declared,  that  her  happinefsj 
nay  her  life,  depended  on  her  marrying 
Lothario.  Thus  prevailed  upon,  the  dif- 
trtffed  'Matilda  was,  with  evident  reludl- 
ance,  led  to  the  altar  ;  where,  immediate- 
ly after  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  flid 
fainted  away.  On  her  recovery,  as  her 
friends  were  conducing  her  to  her  cham- 
ber, fhe,  in  a  frantic  manner,  declared, 
that,  although  fhe  was  in  form  married  to 
Lothario,  (he  was,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
the  wife  of  Leander. 

Lothario  was  in  no  refpeft  alarmed, 
by  this  declaration,  as  during  his  vifits  he 
had  frequently  heard  fimilar  proteftations 
from  her.  His  feeming  infenfibiiity  was 
however,  foon  roufed  to  brutality  ;  and 
he  underwent  no  difficulty  in  bringinghim- 
felf  to  regard  Matilda  rather  as  the  flave 
of  his  appetites,  than  as  the  wife  of  his 
bofom.  Inclined  to  dilHpation,  he  now  ' 
gave  a  loofe  to  unwarrantat)le  exceffes,  and 
the  tavern  foon  became  his  daily  abode, 
the  only  fcene  of  his  enjoyments, 

Notwithftanding  his  conduft,  Matilda 
did  not  forget  the  duties  of  a  wife.  Oftert, 
as  if  called  out  on  domeftic  bufinefs,  has  • 
(he  quitted  a  feled  company  in  order  to  bd 
affured  that  her  hufband  was  fafely  put  to 
bed.  After  a  cohabitation  of  tw^o  years, 
file  bore  him  a  fcm-'e  child  ;  fhortly  after 
which  event,  his  i  gularities  increafing, 
her  parents  receive  .er  and  her  infant, 
into  their  habitatio  This  check  on  his 
condud,  little  as  h.    eemed  to   regard  it, 
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feeing  removed,  he  became  mote  dilTolute  ; 
and  at  length,  utterly  abandoned,  and  de- 
ftitutc  of  every  refource,  except  in  the 
compaflion  of  his  relations. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Leander,  whofe 
virtues  and  fufferings  entitle  him  to  that 
piiy,  which  we  are  compelled  to  with- 
hold from  the  Intemperate  and  brutal  Lo- 
thaiio. 

On  hearing  of  Matilda's  marriage,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  fever,  the  violence  of 
which,  co-operating  with  the  anguifh  of 
his  mind,  occafioned  a  temporary  lofs  of 
his  rtafon.  The  ftrength  of  his  conllitu- 
tion  alone,  which  had  fortunately  never 
been  injured  by  excefTes,  preferved  him 
from  dcaih.  During  his  recovery,  he  was 
acquainted,  through  the  imprudence  of  an 
attendant,  with  the  deceafe  of  his  mother, 
which  occafioned  a  dangerous  relapfe. 
"When  rellored  to  fome  degree  of  health, 
he  refolved  thenceforward  on  leading  a  re- 
clufe  liFe.  Unhappy  Leander  !  why  didil 
thou  delay  to  execute  this  refoiution  ? 
Doomed  to  be  the  viaim  of  thy  own  ge- 
nerous feelings,  thou  haft  narrowly  efcaped 
the  grave,  from  a  virtuous  attachment. ^Fly 
from  the  alurements  of  the  world  !  Take 
refuge  in  the  deepeft  receffes  of  the  fo- 
rell  !  The  fmiles  of  women  are  fatal  to 
thy  repoie  and  life.  How  few  Matildas 
adorn  this  vale  of  tears,  this  abode  of 
heart  rending  anguifh  ! 

Whilft  he  was  planning  his  retirement 
and  anticipating  its  comforts,  he    '    ^    " 


lodged 
with  a    gentleman,  whofe   daughter   con 


ceivcd  a  vioLnt  paffion  for  him,  and  art- 
fully made  him  acquainted  with  it.  Di 
veiled  of  all  hope  of  pofTeffing  Matilda,  he 
wasinfenfibly  led  to  pay  attention  to  the 
overtures  of  Cajfandra.  Aftuated  by 
gratitude,  and  hoping  to  free  himfelf  from 
the  defpondency,  which  preyed  on  his 
mind,  he  offered  her  his  hand,  which  was 
leadily  accepted.  The  match  was  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  her  parents;  more 
cfpccially  as  the  family  would  be  thereby 
freed  from  the  prefence  of  one,  whofe 
temper  washy   no  means  conciliating. 

Their  nuptials  were  folemnized  with  all 
poflible  expedition.  But,  although  (he 
experienced  every  d&gvee  of  refpeft  and 
tendernefs  from  Leander,  and  bore  him 
two  children,  her  attachment  was  but  of 
ftiort  duraiiun.  Her  fidelity  was  juftly 
fufpedt^d  ;  and  fufpicion  was  foon  con- 
Terted  into  proof,  by  her  own  confefiion 
of  guilt.  Notwithftanding  the  violation 
of  her  marriage  vow,  her  (perhaps  too 
placable)   hufband  confented   to  overlook 


her  aberrations  from  virtue,  and  to  receive 
her  again  to  his  arms,  provided  (he  would 
folemnly  promife  to  return  to  the  paths  of 
honor,  and  fteadily  to  perfevere  in  them. 
Thefe  promifes  (he  did  not  hefitate  to 
make  ;  but  foon  again  tranfgrefled,  and 
became  notorloufly  fcandalous  in  her 
conduft. 

Whilft  matters  were  In  this  fituation,  In- 
duced by  the  hope  of  alleviating  his  forrows, 
Leander  paid  feveral  vifits  to  his  friends, 
who  lived  at  fome  diftance  from  his  abode. 
At  one  of  thofe  vifits,  he  accidentally  met 
with  Matilda.  After  the  firft  emotions 
of  furprifehadfubfided,  tears  involuntari- 
ly Tufhed  from  the  eyes  of  both.  Their 
hearts  acknowleged  their  former  attach- 
ment ;  and  nature  demanded  and  received 
the  tribute  of  virtuous  fenfibility.  After 
frequent  interviews,  their  love  was  renew- 
ed ;  but,  from  a  regard  for  th?  reputation 
of  her,  whom  he  valued  more  than  life,  he 
returned  to  his  own  houfc,  where,  after  a 
few  weeks,  during  which  he  was  the  prey 
of  extreme  anguifh,  he,  in  a  fit  of  defpe- 
ration,  bordering  on  infanlty,  put  an  end 
to  his  woesand  hisexiftence,  by  a  piftol- 
bullet.  On  his  deflc  was  found  a  (hort 
letter,  addreffed  to  Matilda,  wildly  ex- 
preffive  of  the  anguifh,  which  he  felt  on 
her  account,  as  well  as  his  own.  Soon  af 
ter  receiving  it,  (he  was  taken  ill,  and  did 
not  long  furvive  the  ftiock.  In  her  laft 
moments  ftie  pathetically  bequeathed  to 
her  parents  the  care  of  her  offspring,  to- 
gether with  Leander's,  whofe  widow,  by 
the  unmerited  bounty  of  his  relations,  has 
been  hitherto  preferved  from  the  extremes 
of  poverty,  and  perhaps  infamy. 

The  affeaion  of  his  friends  is  transfer- 
red to  his  orphans  ;  nor  are  they  unmind- 
ful of  Matilda's  daughter.  The  youth 
of  the  vicinage  ftill  repeat  the  tale  with 
tender  fympathy  ;  lamenting  the  woes  ol 
the  unfortunate  lovers,  condemning  the 
obduracy  of  too    many   parents,  and  exe 

ating  the  memory  of  the   guilty  Caffan 


dra. 


A^ 


A  remarkable  Infiance  c/ Courage  ana 
Address,  in  the  Condua  of  t'wo  Boys. 
BOUT  the  middle  of  laft  Oaober, 
^  ^  two  brothers,  by  the  name  of  John- 
fon,  one  twelve,  the  other  nine  years  old; 
were  playing  on  the  weftern  bank  of  Shori 
Creek,  about  twelve  miles  from  Wheel 
ing,  (la'pping  ftones  in  the  water.- At  ; 
diftance  they  difcovered  two  men,  whj 
appeared  to  be  fettlers,  being  dreffed  witl 
coats  and  hats  :  thefe  men,  to  amufc  an( 
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deceive  the  childven  (as  the  event  Hiowed) 
engaged  in  the  fame  f})ort,  advancing  to- 
wards the  children,  till  by  degrees  they 
got  fo  near,  that  the  children  difcovered 
them  to  be  Indians  j  but  it  was  then  too 
late  to  make  their  efcape  :  the  Indians 
feized  and  carried  them  fix  miles  into  the 
woods,  where  they  made  a  fire,  and  took 
up  their  lodgings  for  the  night  :  their 
rifles  and  tomahawks  they  reded  againll  a 
tree,  and  then  laid  down,  each  Indian 
with  a  boy  on  his  arm  ; — the  children,  as 
may  be  fiippofed,  kept  nwake — the  oldeft 
began  to  move,  and  finding  his  Indian 
fonnd  afleep,  by  degrees  difcngaged  him- 
felf,  and  went  to  the  fire,  which  had  then 
got  low,  and  ftirred  it  up  ;  the  Indian  not 
waking,  he  whifpcred  to  his  brotber,  who 
likewife  crept  away,  and  both  of  them 
went  to  the  fire.  »The  oldell  boy  then  ob- 
ferved  to  his  brother,  **  I  think  we  can 
kill  thefe  Indians,  and  get  away  from 
them" — the  youngefl  agreed  in  the  pro- 
pofal  of  attempting  It ;  the  oldell  then 
took  one  of  the  rifles,  and  plrced  the 
muzzle,  which  he  relied  on  a  fmall  Hick, 
:hat  he  A)und  for  the  piirpofe,  clofe  to  the 
lead  of  one  of  the  Indians,  and  commit- 
:ing  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  bu- 
Inefs  to  his  brother,  ordered  him  to  pull 
he  trigger  at  the  moment  he  faw  him 
trike  the  other  Indian  with  one  of  the 
omahawks  The  old^fl:  gave  the  fignal  ; 
he  youngeit  pulled  trigger — the  rifle  (hot 
iway  the  lower  part  of  the  Indian's  face, 
ind  left  him  fenfelefs  ;  he  then  told  his 
)rother  to  lay  on,  for  he  had  done  for  his, 
ifter  which  he  fnatched  up  the  gun  and 
an  ;  the  boy  wiih  the  tomahawk  gave 
he  Iboke  with  the  wrong  end,  the  Indian 
larted  on  his  feat — the  boy  found  the 
aidake,  and  turning  the  tomahawk  in  his 
land,  gave  him  another  blow,  which 
)rought  him  to  the  ground  :  he  repeated 
lis  ilrokes  till  he  had  difpatched  him,  and 
hen  made  the  bell  of  his  way  after  his 
irother.  When  the  boys  had  found  the 
•ath  which  they  recollefted  to  hii.ve  travel- 
ed before,  the  oldeft  fixed  his  hat  on  a 
•ufh,  as  a  diredory  to  find  the  fcene  of 
clion  the  next  day.  The  tomahawked 
ndian  was  found  near  the  place  where  the 
oys  had  left  him  :  the  other  was  not 
;iere  ;  but  was  tracked  by  his  blood,  and 
Ithough  fo  weakened  by  his  wounds  that 
ie  could  not  raife  his  rifle  to  fire  at  hif^ 
lUrfuers  (two  men),  they  fufi'ered  him  to 
[cape  ;  but  It  is  fuppofed  he  muft  have 
led  of  his  wounds.  Thefe  two  Indians 
ere  fent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  beft  place 
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for  an  attack,    which   was   to    have    been 
made  by  a  bcdy  of  warriors,  waiting  In  the 

neighbourhood. The    gentleman    who 

gives  this  account,  fawai:d  converfed  with 
the  two  children,  in  Ottober  laft. 


FOR   THE  COLUMBIAN    MAGAZINE. 

EASTERN  GENEROSITY  :  A  Tale. 
LMBN-ABBAS,  favourite  of  the 


A 


Caliph    Mamoun,    and     lieutenant 
of  the  police,   in   the  reign  of  this  prince. 


relates  in  thefe  words,   a  itory    that    hap- 
pened to  himfelf. 

•'  I  was  one    evening    with    the   Caliph, 
when  a  man,   bound   hand    and    foot,  was 
brought    in.       Mamoun    ordered    me     to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  pvlfoner,  and 
to   bring  him  the  next  day.     The    Caliph 
feemed  greatly  irritated  ;   and   the  fear   of 
expofing  myfelf  to  his  refentment.  Induced 
me  to  confine  the  prifoner  in  my  haiam,  as 
the  moil  fecure  place  In  my  houfe.  I  aflced 
him  what  country  he    was   of.      He    fald 
Damafcus  ;  and  that  his  habitation  v,'as  in 
the  quarter  of    the    great    mofque.     May 
Fleaven,  cried  1,   fliower  down  its  choiccil 
blelfings  upon  the  city  of  Damafcus,  and 
particularly  upon   the   quarter    where   you 
refided  !     He  was  folicitous  to   know    the 
motive  that  fo  much  Interefted  me  for  that 
diflridl.      It  is,  faid  I,  that    I  owe  my  life 
to  a  man  that    lived  there.     Thofe  wordf? 
excited  his  curiofity,  and  he  conjured  me 
to  gratify  it.      It  Is  many  years  fince,  con- 
tinued I,  that  the  Caliph,   diflailsfied  with 
the  viceroy  of  Damafcus,  depofed  him.  I 
accomjianied  the  perfon  whom    the  prince 
had  appointed   his    fucceflor  ;  and  at    the 
inftant  we  were  taking  pofleflion  of  the  go- 
vernor's palace,  a  quarrel   broke    out    be- 
tween the  new  and  the   old  governor  ;   the 
latter  had  polled  foldlers,  whoaflTaulted  us: 
I  efcaped    out   of  a  window,  and   finding 
myfeli"  purfued  by  other  affaiTins,  took  fliel- 
ter  In  your  quarter.     1    obferved    a  palace 
open,  and  feeing  the  niRfter   at   the    door» 
fiipplicated  him  to  fave  my  life.      He    im- 
mediately  conduced    me  Into  the  apart- 
ment  of    his   women,  where    I   continued 
a  month  in    peace   and    plenty.      My   holt 
came  one  day  to  Inform  me,  that  a   cara- 
van was  fetting  out  for  Bagdad  ;  and  that, 
f  I  wiftied  to  return  to  my  own   horae,   I 
could  not  avail  myfelf  of  a    more   favoura- 
ble opportunity.     Shame  held  my  tongue, 
and  1  had  not  courage  to  confefs  my    po- 
erty  :    I  had  no  money,  and  for  want  of 
Lhat,  fhould  be  forced  to  follow   the  cara- 
van on  foot — but  how  great   waa  my  far- 
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ptife,  when  on  the  day  of  my  departure,  a|pofeof  my  felf  at  his  plcafure,  provided  your^* 
very  fine  horfe  was  brought  me,    a   mulejbefafe.  I  again  intreated  him  to  efcape,but 


loaded  with  all  forts  of  provifions,  and  a 
black  flave  to  attend  me  on  the  road.  My 
generous  hod  prefented    me    at    the   fame  i  The  prince  w^sdrefled  in  a  crimfon  coloured 


he  continued  inflexible.  I  did  not  failtopre« 
fent  myfelf  next  morning  before   Mamoun* 


time  a  purfc  of  gold,  and  condudled  me 
himfelf  to  the  caravan,  when  he  recom- 
mended me  to  feveral  of  the  travellers  who 
were  his  friends. — Thefe  are  the  klndneffcs 
I  received  in  your  city ;  and  that  render  it 
fo  dear  to  me  :  all  my  concern  is,  that  I 
am  unable  to  difcover  my  generous  bene- 
fadlor.  I  fhould  die  content,  could  I  find 
an  opportunity  of  teltifying  my  gratitude. 
Your  widies  are  accompliftied,  cried  ray 
prifoner,  in  a  tranfport  ;  I  am  he,  that  re- 
ceived you  in  my  palace.  Do  you  not  re- 
member me  ?  The  time  that  had  elapfed 
fince  that  event,  and  the  grief  into  which 
he  was  funk,  had  greatly  altered  his  face  ; 
but,  on  a  more  clofe  examination  of  his 
features,  I  eafily  recollefted  him  ;  andfome 
circumitanccs  he  brought  to  my  mind,  left 
me  not  the  lealt  room  to  doubt,  but  that 
the  prifoner,  who  was  then  in  danger  of 
lofing  his  life,  was  the  very  perfon,  who 
had  fo  generouily  faved  mine.  I  embraced 
him  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  took  off  his 
chains,  and  aflced  him  by  what  fatality  he 

had  incurred  the    Caliph's  difpleafure 

Some  contemptible  enemies,  he  replied, 
have  found  means  to  afperfe  me  unjuilly,  to 
Marnoun  :  I  was  hurried  away  from  Da- 
mafcus,  and  cruelly  denied  even  the  confo- 
lation  of  embracing  my  wife  and  children  : 
I  know  not  what  fate  attends  me-  but,  as 
I  have  reafon  to  apprehend  my  death  isde- 
termined,  1  requell  you  to  acquain:  them 
with  my  misfortunes.  "  No,"  faid  I  to 
him,  *'  you  (hall  not  die  ;  I  dare  give  you 
this  aflfnrance  ;  you  fliall  be  reftored  to 
your  family  :  be  at  liberty  from  this  mo- 
ment." I  prcfently  provided  fome  of  the 
richeft  gold  iluffs  of  Bagdad,  and  begged 
him  to  prefent  them  to  his  wife  :  depart 
immediately,  added  I,  prefenting  him 
vfith  a  purfe  of  athoufand  fequins  ;  hafte  to 
rejoin  thofe  pledges  of  your  affeftion, 
which  you  left  at  Damafcus  ;  let  the  Ca- 
liph's indignation  fall  on  mc ;  I  dread  it 
not,  I  am  happy  enough  to  preferve  you. 
What  a  propoial  do  you  make  me  !  anfwered 
my  prifoner,  and  can  you  think  me  capable 
of  accepting  it  ?  What !  fliall  I,  to  avoid 
death,  facrifice  that  fame  life  now,  which  I 
formerly  faved?  Endeavour  to  convince  the 
Ca/iph  of  my  innocence  :  this  is  the  only 
procjf  I  will  admit  of  your  gratitude  :  if 
you  cannot  undeceive  him,  I  will  go  my- 
£elf.  and  offer  him  my  head :  let  him   dif- 


mantle,  the  fymbol  of  his  anger.   As  fooa 
as  hefawme,  he  enquired    where  my  pri- 
foner was  ?  and  at  the  fame  inftant  order- 
ed the  executioner  to   attend.      My    Lord, 
fa!d  I,   throwing  myfelf  at  his  feet,   fome- 
thing  very  extraordinary  has  happened  with 
regard  to  the  perfon  you  yellerday  commit- 
ted  to    my    cuftody.     Will  your  majefty 
permit  me  to  explain  it?  Thefe  words  threwr , 
him  into  a  pafTion.      I  fwear,    cried  he,  by  j 
the  foul   of  my   ancellors,  that    thy  head ! 
fhall  pay  for  the  prifoner,  if  thou  haft  fuf-  \ 
fercd  him  to  efcape.      Both  my  life  and  his  j 
arc  at  your  majefty's  difpofal :   vouchfafe  to  j 
hear  me.      Speak,  faid  he.      I    then  relat-  j 
ed  to  the  Prince,  in  w'hat  manner  that  man 
had  faved  my  life,  at  Damafcus ;   that,  de^ 
firous  to  difcharge  the  obligation  I  lay  un 
der  to  him,   I  had  offered  him  his  liberty  5 
but  that  he  had  refufed  it,  fMpi  the  fear  of 
expofing  me  to  death.     My  Lord,  added  I, 
he  is  not  guilty  ;  a  man  of  fuch   generous 
fentimenls  cannot  be   fo.     Some   bafe  de- 
tradlors  have  calumniated  him  to  you ;  and 
he    is    become   the    unfortunate   viclim  of 
their  hatred  and  envy.  The  Caliph  appear- 
ed afFeited,  and  having  naturally  a   great- 
nefs  of  foul,  could  not  help   admiring  the 
conduft  of  my  friend.      I  pardon  him,  faid 
Mamoun,  on  thy  account  :  go  carry  him 
this  good  news,  and  bring  him  to  me.      I 
threw  myfelf  at  the    Prince's    feet,  kiflcd 
them,  and  made  my  acknowledgments,    in 
the  ftrongell  terms    my    gratitude     could 
fuggeft.      I  then  condutled  my  prifoner  in- 
to the  Caliph's   prefence.     The    Monarch 
ordered  him  to  be  clothed  with    a    robe   of 
honor,  prefented  him  with  ten  horfes,   ten 
mules,  and  ten  camels,  out  of  his  own  fta- 
bles  ;  to  all  which    favours,    he  added    a 
purfe  of  ten-thoufand  fequins,  for   the   ex 
penfe  of  his  journey,    and  gave  him  a  let 
terof  recommendation  to  the  governor  of 
Damafcus."  B.  Z 
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''"F^HEfubjeft  of  Negro  flaveryandofthe 


Rxtra^l  froyn  Dickfon*s  Letters  on  Negro  Slavery, 


able  and  cn-'.jnent  *philofopher  of  our  own 
country,  "have  been  doomed  toendlefs  l!a 
very  by  us, — merely  becaufc  their  bodies 
may  be  difpofed  to  refle£t  or  abforb  the 
rays  of  light,  in  a  way  different  from 
curs.** 

At  a  period,  v/hen  the  fpirit  of  liberty, 
find  the  light  of  true  philofophy,  are  ex- 
tending their  benign  influence  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ; — in  a  country,  too, 
where  the  natural  rights  of  men  are  per- 
fe£lly  underftood,  and  where  the  civil 
rights  of  the  citizen  are  better  defined  and 
fecured,  than  in  any  other  ; — the  unhr.ppy 
condition  of  the  Negroes,  held  in  bondage, 
muft  be  peculiarly  intereiU^. — The  time, 
it  is  hoped,  is  f  not  very  rem^Ae^  when 
thofe  ill-fated  people,  dwelling  in  this 
land  of  freedom,  fliall  commence  a  partici- 
pation with  the_  white  inhabitants,  in  the 
bleflings  of  liberty  ;  and  experience  the 
kindly  protefcion  of  government^  for  the 
ciTential  rights  of  human  nature. 

The  caufe  of  the  Africans  is  very  ably 
advocated,  in  a  work  recently  publifhed  in 
England,  (%id,  as  yet,  fcarcely  known 
here)  entitled,  **  Letters  on  Slavery,  by 
William  Dickfon,"  &c.  The  ninth  let- 
ter contains  afumraary  of  the  principal  ar- 
guments, employed  in  the  inveftigation  of 
the  fubjeft  : — its  infertion  in  the  Maga- 
zine will  not,  we  trufl,  be  unacceptable  to 
our  readers. 


An  ExTRAcryr^/;/    Dickson's   Letters 
on  Negro  Slavery. 

* lyens  almus  eandem 

*  Omnigenis  ariimatuy  nil  prohihenle  ded'it.'' 
Williams,  vid.  tit.  pag. 

WE  have,  hitherto,  proceeded  with  as 
snuch  fecurity  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the 
Africans  are  men  co-ordinate  with  our- 
(elves,  as  if  the  apologifts  for  Qavery  had 
not  rcfufed  to  grant  us  any  fuch  poftula- 
tum:  or,  as  it  they  had  notcalled  in  thejoint 
aid  of  fophiilry  and  modern  metaphyfic,  to 
wreft  humanity,  as  well  as  liberty,  from  an 
injured  and  infulted  race  of  men.'  Shame  on 
European    pride^    avarice,     and     tyranny, 


*  David  Ritienboufe^  EJq. — ^ee  his  ora- 
tlotiy  delivered  before  the  Avterican  Phiiofo- 
f.hical  Society y  in  February  1775. 
.  f  //  may  be  reafonably  prefurned,  that  the 
>r.7r  M.DCCC.viii,  nvill  be  the  Mr a^  from 
ivhich  ive  may  date  the  infiitution  of  fojne 
national  plan,  for  the 


which,  by  wreathing  the  chain*  of  flavery 
on  their  perfons,  have  funk  the  Africans 
to,  or,  at  leaft,  have  kept  them  in,  a  ilate 
fo  brutifh,  as  to  give  fanftion  to  a  doubt, 
whether  the  flavc  and  his  haughty  lordl 
partake  of  the  fame  common  nature  !  ! 

On  this  very  difficult  part  of  my  fubjed, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  offer  much  that  \i. 
original,  though  feveral  thoughts  and  ar- 
guments I  have,  which,  I  think,  I  may 
call  my  own.  A  narrow  plan  obliges  me 
to  confine,  to  one  letter,  a  difcullion  on 
which  a  volume  might  be  written.  My 
brevity  is  of  the  lefs  importance,  as  the 
fubjedl  has  been  very  fully  handled  by 
much  abler  writers — byBuffon,  by  Beattie, 
by  Ramfay,  by  Clarklbn,  and  lately  by  a 
perfon  who  had  uncommonly  good  oppor- 
tunities for  making  obfervations,  as  well  as 
ability  to  draw  conclufions  from  them.* 
Are  the  doubts  of  fome  p.hilofophers, 
whofe  means  of  information  were  very 
much  circumfcribed,  to  be  put  In  the 
fcale  againil  the  arguments  and  the  fa^is 
of  writers,  one  of  Whom  (Mr.  Ramfay) 
fpent  a  great  part  of  his  life,  and  the  other 
fDodor  Smith)  I  believe,  his  whole  life^ 
among  different  tribes  of  men  ?  The  mo- 
tives of  thofe  philofophers,  for  exprefiing 
fuch  doubtSj  are  well    known  ;     but   it  is 

*  The  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smiih,  D  D.  in  '' Aa 
Effay  on  the  caufes  of  the  variety  of  complexion  and 
(igur'_,  in  the  human  fpecies ;   printed  at  Pinbdelphia 
in  1787,    reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  178.8,  with    ad- 
ditional notes,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  univerfity." — 
This    genlleman    Li    B.    S.    Barton,  member  of  the 
Royal  \Iedical  Society  of  Edinbiirgh,    &c.   author  of 
a   very    ingenious  and   intereftiijg    v/ork,     entitled, 
'•  Obfervations  on  fome  parts  of  Natural  Hift,)ry,  to 
which  is  prefixed,  an  account  of  feveral   remarkable 
veftiges,  of  ati  ancient  date,  whick  have  been  diko- 
vered    in  different  parts  of  North-America."     (See 
Kalm's  and  Ca;  ver's  Travels.)     This   lail  curious   ac 
count  has  already  appeared,  and  the  reftof  the  work 
will  (hortlybe  publifhed.  One  part  of  it  will  be  "An 
Eifay   towards  a    Natural  Hifhory  of  the  N.  Ameri- 
can Indians,"  in  which  Doctor  Barton,  trcm  h's  own 
obfervation,  will  reclify  feveral    milkkes,  refpcctinr 
thofe  tribes.      He  affures  me,  that  Dodar  Smith's  ac-. 
count  of  the  colour,  &c.  of  the  Indians,  is  perfettly 
jail. — Dr.  Smith,    in  my  humble  opinion,  has,  in  a 
very  mafterly  manner,  refuted  the  arguments  ofLord 
Kaimes,  to  prove  that  there   are  different   fpecies    of 
men.      Sec    prel.    difc.   to  his   Lovdlhip's   fketche,^ 
which,  in   moTc  other  relpefti,   is    a    valuable   work. 
That  a  writer  of  fo.  muchabilityand  humanity  fhoi  Id, 
have  reafoned  fo  weakly  on  a   fubj-cl;,    which    leadj, 
we  fee,  to  fuch  ferious   confequences,  is  only   to   be 
accounted  for,  from  the  well  known  effftls  of  hyfOi^ 
tlicfes,  in  mil!  adingthe  mmd.     Knrjjing,    as    I  dc, 
how  grofbl)  o«?  part  of  mankind    have    been  mific^ 
orefcnted,  1  humbly  think,  no  man  is  fo  fully  com- 
ptent  to  write  on  thisfubjcft,  as   he  who  ha  srn/i  Jed 
among  the  people  he  means  to  defcribe,  long  enough, 
to  receive  the  full  and  fair  imprefTion  of  their  charac- 


ual  abolition    of\ 

Negro   flav  cry. — Seethe    conflitution    of  theltr;  and,  even  then,  he  ought  to    be  unbiased  by 
United  States — Article  L  Section  g.     ...,,  ...  Jyt^^'^f,  ox  prejudice,  which  are  ftill  mare  uufriendly 
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highly  probable,  that  the  humane  Vol- 
taire, and  the  good-natured,  benevolent 
Hume,  would  not  have  thrown  them  out, 
had  tney  dreamt  that  their  conjeSlures  and 
their  ajferthns,  would  have  bten  magnified 
\x\X.Q  arguments^  by  the  apologiils  for  fla- 
very.  With  all  due  refpeft  to  thefc,  and 
to  fome  other  great  modern  names,  I  can- 
not affent  to  this  their  doubt,  any  more 
than  I  can  to  fome  of  their  dogmas.  Se- 
veral of  their  literary  produ6lions  are  as 
admirable,  as,  in  my  very  humble  opinion, 
their  philofophicai,  or  rather  unphilofo 
phlcal  chimeras  are  abfurd  :  and,  till  their 
followers  fupport  their  flimfy,  tottering 
fabric  of  their  untenable  philofophy,  with 
reafonings  more  accurate  and  conclufive 
•than  any  we  have  yet  feen  ;  I  fhall  take 
Jeave  toconfider  it,  as  a  jumble  of  refined 
fophiftry,  and  heterogeneou*  paradox, 
which  it  is  Impoflible  for  the  human  under- 
Itanding  (I  know  it  to  be  impoffible  for 
my  underftanding)  to  reduce  to  any  thing 
like  a  confident  whole. 

On  the  prefent  fubjeft,  though  I  am 
lint  a  march  for  thofe  writers  In  argument, 
ftili  lefs  in  the  illufive  femblance  of  argu- 
ment, I  may  furely  fay,  without  vanity, 
that  in  point  of  Information,  I  have  the 
advantage  of  them  ;  having  feen  and  ob- 
fcrved  more  of  the  Negroes,  than  any  of 
one  of  them,  or,  perhaps,  than  all  of  them 
put  together.  And  God  forbid,  I  (liould 
be  guilty  of  Infuiting  the  wretched  and 
the  forlorn,  by  affirming  that  any  finglc 
indance  of  their  behaviour  ever  gave  me 
the  fliadow  of  a  reafon  to  doubt  of  their 
natural  equality,  both  in  intellect  and 
fentiment,  to  the  Europeans.  Sir,  I  never 
did  obferve  in  them  any  mark  of  inferiori- 
ty, which  might  not  very  fairly  be  referred 
to  thofe  moll  powerful  caufes  ;  the  fava^e 
■Jiate^  which  fuffers  not  the  faculties  to  ex- 
pand themfelves,  combined  with  ?ijlate  of 
Jlavcry,  which,  it  Is  well  known,  debafes 
and  crufhes  every  power  of  the  human 
foul.  Nay,  fince  Britons  have  been  Infult- 
cd  by  an  execrable  comparilon  of  their 
condition. with  that  of  ^^^xojlavest  I  will 
aflc  (^but  without  any  Intention  of  offend- 
ing), wherein  the  fuperiority  of  the  poor 
Barbadian  whites,  over  the  Ncgrcjes,  con- 
fills  ?  For  my  own  part,  though  I  have 
been  at  fome  pains  to  fatlsfy  myfelf,  on 
this  difputed  point,  by  purpofcly  mixing 
with  both,  and  putting  their  ment::l  facul- 
ties to  the  ted  of  experiment,  I  declare  1 
never  could  difcover,  in  the  poor,  unln- 
ftru(fted  whites,  any  other   mark  of  ftipe- 


lour,  and  fome  flight  diflFerences  in  figure. 
I  call  colour  (the  principal  d.fference 
in  the  varieties  of  men)  a  very  equivocal 
mark  of  fuperiority.  I  cannot  tell,  Sir, 
what  pafles  in  the  minds  of  other  men  ; 
but,  In  my  own  mind,  I  never  could  per- 
ceive any  connexion  whatfoever  between 
my  idea  of  intellect,  zwdi  my  idea  oi  colour. 
The  white  man  realons  thus  ;  the  Netjro's 
colour  is  different  from  mine,  ergo  I  am 
naturally  y^z/ff/vcr  to  the  Negro.  May  not 
a  copper-coloured  man,  or  an  olive-colour- 
ed man,  or  a  tawney  man,  or  a  hlaek  man 
thus  demonitrate  the  natural  fuperiority  of 
men  of  his  onvri  colour,  to  all  others  i*  By 
fuch  fort  of  logic,  we  find  the  celebrated 
Francis  Williams  attempting  to  demon- 
rtrate  the  fuperiority  of  the  Negro  to  the 
Mulatto:  "  A  fimple  white  or  a  fimple 
black  complexion  was  refpeftively  perfect, 
but  a  Mulatto,  being  a  heterogeneous 
medley  of  both,  was  i?n/^cr/eSl,  ergo  i?:/e- 
rior.*'*  I  fufpeft.  Sir,  that  the  Ideas  of 
intellcft  and  of  colour  have  a  mutual  de- 
pendence In  minds,  which  pretend  to  be  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  our  black  phuofopher. — 
The  whites  paint  the  devil  black,  and  the 
Negroes  paint  him  white;  but  do  fuch  chi- 
meras prove  the  devil  to  be  either  black  or 
white?  Amanmay  affociate  his  Idea  oiblaik- 
nefs  with  his  idea  of  the  devil,  or  with  his 
idea  ol  Jlupidity^  or  with  any  other  of  his 
ideas  he  thinks  proper  ;  but  he  ought  not 
to  realon  from  fuch  arbitrary  aflociatluns. 

The  truly  tjnfortant  7iational  quelb'on, 
which  has  been  fo  long  agitated  by  the 
Scotch  and  Irlfii  antiquaries, f  wili  help 
farther  to  illuflrate  m.y  meaning.  Sec  afide 
the  fo[)hiiiry  of  both  panics,  and  flrip 
their  arguments  to  the  bare  thought  ;  ar.d, 
then,  polTilily,  they  may  be  found  to 
amount  to  thefe.  My  country,  fi*ys  the 
Scotchman,  lies  to  the  7!or thivard oi -^'Onr^tf 
therefore  Ireland  nvas  peopled  from  Scotland. 
Nay,  replies  I  he  Irifhman,  but  njy  country 
lies  to  the fouthivar J  of  your's,  therefore, 
Scotland  'ivas  peopled  from  Ireland.  Now, 
v/hat  force  Is  there  in  thefe  arguments, 
that  Is  not  refolveable  Into  the  prejudices  of 
the  cafuifls,  couched  In  a  laugrahle  kind 
of  emphafis,  which  they  are  apt  to  place  on 
the  word  wv,  when  combined  with  the 
word   country^  for,   where   is  the  connec- 


*  HiAory  of  Jamaica,  vol.  2-  p.  478. — This  argu- 
ment, ai)rLiVt!  ii!>  it  is,  has  more  of  the  appearance  of 
logical  conncdion  than  any  other  of  the  kind,  that 
has  bteti  oftcrt-d  on  this  fubject. 

+  See  the  Hiitory  of  the  Decline  find  Fall  of  »Le 
ricrity,  than  the  very  equivocal  one  of  co-    Romt.11  hnipne,  vol.  a/p.  5^8. 
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:ion  between  the  points  of  the  co?npafs  and  ,  who  are  themfelves  very  dark,  and  who 
the  antiquity  oi  a  nation  ?  Or  where  is  the  border  on  nations  perfeftly  black,  firft  in- 
^onnedtion  between  the  colour  of  the  hu- jftrueted  the  proud  Europeans  in  the  rndi- 
man  fid n,  and  they^c«//;V/  of  the  human  j  ments  of  geometry  ;  that  the  Arabians 
mind  ?  And,  if  it  appear,  that  there  isjtaught  them  arithmetic  and  algebra  ;  and 
^o  connexion  Qv  relation,  of  any  kind  what- uhat  the  Indians,  who  were  alfo  (Ivilled  in 
;ver,  between  ideas,  which  fbme  prejudiced  \  thoie  fciences,  invented  the  difficult  and  fbi- 
ind    weal 

:ountably,  and  unphilofophically  afjoct- 
ated  J  how,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe, 
is  it  poffible  to  infer  the  one  from  the 
3ther  ? 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  the  axe 


have,  abfurdly,    un^c-  Jentitic  game  of  chefs.* 


Again,  if  it  bejuft  to  affirm  that  the 
blacked  and  the  faireft  nations  had  differ- 
ent origins,  may  not  the  fame  be  as  juftly 
affirmed  of  thofcf,  of  the  intermediate 
fliades  of  colour  ? 


.  r    ,  •  ri  ^  '     ^'^"^^    "'^    '"'ot,    then, 

Df  demonftration  to  the  root  of  this  moltjconclude  that  the  fwarthy  Spaniard,  and 
monftrous  produdion  of  difeafed  imagina-  |thc  fair  German  or  Pole,are  defcended  from 
tions.  The  fame  mode  of  reafoning  is  Uwo  original  human  pairs,  of  their  ref- 
evidentlyapphcablc  to  all  the  other. marks  Epedive  complexions?  At  this  rate,  wc 
of  diftindion,  which  have  been  fondly  af-  (hall  have  Adams  and  Eves  without  num- 
fumed,    and  confidently   prefTed  upon  the    ber— one  pair,  at  leaft,  for  every  country. 


public,  as  marks  of  inferiority   in  the  Ne- 
groes. 

From  a  connexion  of  ideas  fo  very  ca- 
pricious and  chimerical,  we  cannot  expc6l 
very  legitimate  confequenccs.  Towards 
the  equator,  in  the  ealtern,*  weftern,  and 
middle  parts  of  the  old  world,  the  human 
complexion  is  black  ;  towards  the  nor- 
thern extremity  of  the  temperate  zone,  it 
IS  white  ;  and.  In  the  intermediate  lati- 
tudes, it  gradually  verges  from  each  extreme 
to  the  oppofite,  making  fome  allowances 
for  high  and  low,  dry  and  moill  foils, 
ivith  other  caufes  which  aCt  on  the  com- 
plexion, efpecially  for  civilization  and 
mode  of  life,  by  which  it  is  well  known  to 
be  greatly  influenced.  Now,  if  intelltd 
had  any  connection  with  colour,  we  (hould 
Bnd  the  like  gradation  in  the  one,  as  in  the 
Dther.  Thus,  fince  we  find  the  Dane  is 
fairer  than  the  Frenchman,  we  muft  con- 
clude he  is  proportionably  v,cre  rational  ; 
contrary  to  what  would  feem  to  be  the 
fad;  for  Denmark  has  not  produced  nearly 
fo  great  a  proportion  of  men  of  genius, 
is  France.  But  genius — original  inven- 
:ive  genius,  has  (hone  in  nations  of  a  much 
iarker  hue  than  the  French,  or  than  any 
nation  in  Europe.  Not  to  mention  that 
the  Chaldeans  were  the  firft  aftrouomers, 
let  it  be  remembered  that   the  Egyptians, 


*  The  people  of  Pekin  are  fair ;  at  Canton  they  are 
nearly  black.  "  The  Perfians,  near  the  Cafpian  Tea, 
ire  amongll  the  faireft  people  in  the  world  ;  near  the 
Tulph  of  Ormus,  they  are  of  a  dark  olive.  The 
Inhabitants  of  the  ftoneyand  defart  Arabia  are  taw- 
ley;  while  thoie  of  Arabia  the  Happy  areas  black  as 
Ihe  ^Ethiopians. — The  Jews  arc  fair  in  Britain  and 
jiJermany,  brov.'n  in  France  and  in  Turkey,  fwarthy 
n  Portugal  and  Spain,  olive  in  Syria  and  Chaldca, 
awney,  or  copper-coloured  in  Arabia  and  in  E:^ypt." 
>.  S.  S.  Smith's  Eflay,  p.  35.  See  alio  iJurtr'Nat. 
Will.  vol.  3.     imellie's  Tranf. 


The  difficulty  will  be,  to  find  gardens  of 
Eden  in  fome  countries  ;  in  Labrador,  for 
example,  or  Lapland,   or  Kamtfchatfcha.f 

But  let  us  try  whether  analogy  will 
throw  any  light  on  this  fubjcd.  Hogs,  in 
this  country,  are  very  often  white,  and 
fheep  are  univerfally  covered  with  wool.  In 
tropica]  countries,  the  former  are  gene- 
rally black  ,  the  latter  have  a  flight  cover- 
ing of  fhort  fmooth  hair,  and  the  rams  in 
Barbadoes  have  no  horns.  No  naturalift 
regards  thefe  fpeclfic  differences.  Why 
then  are  the  colour,  and  other  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Negro,  regarded  as  fpeciHc 
JiiTerences  .-* 

Mufl.  animals  are  dellined  for,  or  at 
leaPc,  thrive  beft,  in  particular  climates. 
Man  was  intended  to  affert  his  dominion 
over  the  inferior  animals.  In  all  climates. 
Hence  he  can  roam,  with  impunity,  fror.i 
the  ardic  to  the  antardic  regions,  as  the 
voyages  of  our  late  great  navigator  evince. 
"  Nous  verrons  evidemment  qu'aucun  des 
inimaux  n'a  obt'enu  ce  grand  privilc-o-,^  . 
que  loin  de  pouvoir  fe  multiidier  par  tout, 
la  plufpart  font  bor;;es  et  confines  dans  dc 
certains  climats,  et  meme  dans  des  cop- 
trees  particnliers.^'f      Man,   it  will   he  ;1- 

*  WalJis's  Algebra,  ch.  \z. 

T— or  ScotLnJ,  iay  certain i;rMr  wi;?,  ^A'ho^^  bat >io- 
^;c  aim  ever  has  been  to  «../.  th,s  dmd:d  ki^:^om, 
and  whole  bnllnint  irradiutwm  have  penetrated  the 
•loom,  even  oi  the  weftern  hemifpiiere.  It  is  certain, 
aevertnelefs,  that  the  Paradile  of  ihat  coun;ry  was  -t 
<T  near  A^^/.-Durgh,  as  the  name  plainly  imports.  To 
the  men  ot  profound  philological  inda;at,->n  wefub- 
■nit,  whether  Paris  be  not  a  mereco.itraaioa  of  tuc 
trench  word  Faradu.  Nobis erdmveri;imUe  ell  nomen 
P,opnum  Pak.s  a  Fakauxs  Jorman  clidido  fcit 
tt-c:asAetu.     Having  thus  difcovered    the    ^d.ns  of 


ancient  Caledonia,  and  of  b 


•ancient  great  and  gjod 


,w  leave  other  nations  to  find  out'theu-s. 
AiUiFon  Hift.  Xat.  torn,  xviii.  p.  177. 
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lowed,  Is  the  moll  pcrfeft  animal,  and  his 
being  lefs  incomn^oded  by  local  circum- 
fiances,  than  moft  other  animals,  Is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  his  perfedllons  This 
eafy  accommodation  to  climate,  and  the 
dominion  man  every  v/hcre  poflefles  over 
other  animals,  demonftrate  the  fuperlority 
(.f  his  nature.  And  ought  the  being  who, 
In  Africa,  fubjugates  the  elephanty  and 
"iaunts  the  lion  and  ihe  tygcr,  to  be  ac- 
counted Inferior  to  him,  who.  In  Europe, 
tames  the  horfe  and  the  ox,  and  hunts  the 
wolf  and  the  boar  ? 

From  the  comparatively  fhort  experi- 
ence we  have  had,  of  the  various  climates 
of  the  earth,  we  cannot,  or  at  kaft,  ought 
not,  to  decide,  with  dogmatifm,  on  the 
eiTefts  of  climate,  during  a  long  fcries  of 
0ges,  We  have  feldom  fecn  climate  and 
favage  manners  afting,  together,  on  Euro- 
peans, in  tropical  countries.  But  where 
thofe  caufes  have  been  combined,  the  ef- 
feftj  have  been  very  confiderablc.  Ac- 
cording to  Lord  Kaimes  himfelf,  aPortu- 
gutfe  colony,  on  the  Coaft  of  Congo,  in  a 
ccmTe  of  time,  have  degenerated  fo  much, 
that  they  fcarce  retain  the  appearance  of 
men.*  Another  Portuguefe  fettlement,  in 
Sierra  Leona,  and  the  Spaniards  In  the 
torrid  zone  of  America,  afford  farther 
proofs  of  the  fame  efTed.  The  former  are 
piTimilated,  in  figure  and  complexion,  to  the 
Negroes  y\  the  latter  are  becom.e  copper- 
coloured,  like  the  Indians.:}:  With  re- 
fpedtothe  Anglo-Americans,  "a  certain 
countenance  of  palenefs  and  foftnefs  (fays 
Dr.  S.  S.  Smith)  ftrikes  a  traveller  from 
Britain,  the  moment  he  arrives  upon  our 
Cthe  North  American)  ihore.  A  degree 
of  fallownefs  is  vifible  to  him,  which, 
through  familiarity,  hardly  attrafls  our 
obfervaiion.  This  effect  is  more  obvious 
in  the  middle,  and,  {llll  more,  in  the  fouth- 
ern,  than  in  the  northern  dates. "^  The 
efTcfts  of  climate  and  mode  of  living,  In 
America,  is  farther  proved  by  the  whites^ 
who  have  been  captivated  by  the  Indians, 
in  their  infancy  ;  and  by  the  Indian  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  brought  up  among 
the  wliitcs,  and  whcfe  colour  and  features 
ofrume  a  very  near  refemblancc  to  thofe  of 
the  people,  among  whcm  they  have  been 
educated,  [j 
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Upon  the  whole.  Sir,  I  am,  by  m 
means,  fingular  in  thinking,  that,  as  differ; 
ence  of  foil  and  culture  give  rife  to  many 
varieties  of  vegetables,  thofe  of  the  pota 
toe,  for  example,  or  the  apple  ;  and  ajl 
very  confiderablc  changes  are  known  to  b«' 
produced  on  fome  fpecies  of  animals,  a;; 
dogs,  horfes,  fhcep,  &c.  by  domcffication  ' 
climate,  and  other  caufes  ;  fo  the  varie- 
ties of  the  human  fpecies  may  be  producec] 
by  the  ^(300  but  long  continued  ?in^  combin., 
ed  operation  of  foil,  climate  and  mode  ol, 
livings  hy  phyjica I ]o\x\t A  with  mora/ cnvi(cs 
This  doftrine  is  evidently  favoured  by  the' 
prince  of  naturalifts,  LInnasus.  *'  Afr: 
pilos  contortuplicatos,  qnamvis  albos.  In' 
hue  mixatus  fum,  collatist  imprimis  varie- 
tatum  caufii  in  plantis^  et  antmalium  ge% 
ratione  mnhigena^  nee  tamen  quidquam  de, 
Mauris  nigris  et  albis  {latul."* 

This  opinion  of  Llnnseus,  I  fhall  relu' 
force  with  an  obfervation  of  one  of  the 
greateft  phyfiologifts  In  Europe  :  that  moft 
animals  In  their  wild  ftate  arc  of  a  dark' 
colour  ;  and  that,  when  domefticated,j 
they  generally  aiTume  a  lighter  hue,  and 
often  become  perfeftly  white.  Of  this 
we  have  very  ftriking  example  In  the  duck, 
the  goofe,  the  dunghill  fowl,  the  pigeon, 
the  turkey,  the  cat,  and  others  perhaps, 
which  may  occur  to  gentlemen  Ikilled  In 
natural  hiftory.  Let  the  apologifts  for 
flavery  beware,  left  they  ftir  up  naturalifts 
to  inyeftigate  this  matter  with  redoubled 
ardour  ;  for  It  feems  not  Improbable,  that 
the  refult  of  their  Inquiries  may  be,  that 
the  Negroes  are  the  aborigines  of  man- 
kind. 

Thus,  perhaps,  this  interefting  problem 
may,  one  day,  be  completely  folved.  Wc 
may,  at  laft,  be  able  to  account  for  the  va 
rious  colours  of  men  in  the  old,  as  well 
as  for  their  more  uniform  complexion  In 
the  new  hemifphere,f  and  for  its  general 
refcmblance  to  that  of  the  Tartar  hoardes  ; 
for  the  dark  complexion  of  the  Samoltds, 
and  the  clear  brown  complexion  of  the 
Otaheiteans.     But  this  fuppofes    a  knoW' 


*  Sk.'^f.rhes  of  Man.  piel.  difc. 

+  Trrarifconthr  tririe  of  Great  Biitain  to  Africa, 
by  in  /  frircn  merchaiu. 

%  Y\v,\    Traiif.  No  4,-6   \  4, 

C  Dr  S.S  Smith's  KfTay,  p.  37. 

j;  Of  this  Dr.  Snii:!i,  gives  i-t-niarkabk  iufianccs  at 
p.  P3.  ^^,  aiiJ  his  lidit      Di.  UsrloH,  tt  p.  3^.  note. 
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ieilge  of  fa£ls,  which  we  are  not  yet  pof- 
fefled  of;  a  knowledge  not  to  be  obtained 
;  from  the  legends  of  ignorant,  credulous, 
book-making  travellers,  many  of  which 
have  been  found,  by  the  great  and  jultly 
celebrated  philofophars,  v«ho,  of  late  years, 
[have  explored  diftant  regions,  to  be  falfe — 
1  fables,  which  fcarcely  deierve  a  place  in 
[  the  humourous  itineraries  of  Captain  Le- 
muel Gulliver  !  *'  Nothing,  (fays  Dndor 
S.  S.  Smith,  p.  136)  can  appear  more  con- 
temptible than  philofophers,  with  folemn 
faces,  retailing,  like  maids  and  nurfes,  the 
ftories  of  giants,  of  tailed  men,*  of  a  peo- 
ple without  teeth,  and  of  fome  abfolutely 
without  necks  ;"  to  which,  I  may  add,  the 
Formofan  women,  who,  according  to 
Struys,  quoted  by  BufFun,  have  beards  ; 
and  the  North-American  (India.')  men 
who,  if  we  believe  fome  travellers,  are  ab- 
folutely without  them. 

It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  the  Negro 
occupies  a  place  in  the  fcale  of  being,  or 
forms  a  link  in  that  chain  which  connefts 
the  white  man  with  the  Orang  Outang  ; 
but,  here,  Sir,  is  a  chafm,  which  it  is 
impoiTible  for  any  one  link  to  iillup;  and, 
I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  modern  manu- 
fadlurers  of  fydems  will  have  hard  work 
to  forge  links,  fufficient  in  ftrength  and 
number,  to  connedt  creatures  fo  widvly  dif- 
tant, as  a  human  being  and  a  Kakurlacko.j: 
The  external  refemblance,  however,  in  fi- 
gure and  motion,  of  fomcv'of  the  monkey 
tribes,  to  mankind,  is  a  ilriking  and  a  mor- 
tifying refemblance.  **  Simla  quam  fimi- 
h's,  turplflima  beftia,  nobis  !"f  This  cir- 
ciimftance  it  is,  which  mifleads  fuperficial 
obfervcrs  ;  for  their  moral  ftrufture  is  to- 
tally different  from  that  of  mankind.      In- 


*3 


*  "  Among  tliefe  (people  of  Aianilia),  fome  have 
been  feen  who  had  tails,  four   or   five  inches  long, 

t  like  tie  Illan.lers  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,"  L- 
Voyages  de  Gemelli  Carreri,  v.  3.  pi  87. — Mark 
Paul  lays,  "  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Lambry, 
there  are  men  with  tails  a'oout  a  palm  Iongon!y>" 
—Struys  c-xprefsly  declares  "  that  (in  l-ormofa) 
ht.  faw  a  man  with  a  tail  more  than  a  foot  long." 
•*—Les  Voyages  de  Stiuys,    torn.    1.    p.  lOO. — "It 

j  appears  (Ays  Bulf<jn)  that  Struys  refls  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mark  Paul,  as  Gemcili  Carreri  does  up- 
on that  of  Ptolemyi"  See  Smeliie's  Bufifon,  v.  3. 
p    87,88,  89. 

1      X  Linnaeub'sfynonymes  of  this  animal    are  tro- 

l-glodytes,  homo  nodturnus,  homo  fylvelfris,  orang 
ou  atig,  kakurlacko.  BuiTon^s  fufpicicn,  that  Lin- 
iisus  has  confounded  the  orang  outang  with  the 
albinoe,  would  appear  to  be  groundlefs,  from  the 
pafTage  wc  quoted  at  p.  66.    "  Afri  piles,  quamvis 

■albos,*'  &c.  maeris  nigris  et  albis,  &c.  Perhaps 
the  edition  Bufton  quoted  did  i.o^cootain  this  paf- 
fage. 

t  Ennius^ 


docile,  fpeechlefs*,  and,  confeqncntly,  de- 
ftltute  of  the  power  of  abftraCtion  and  the 
moral  and  religious  fenfe,  in  real  and 
jfeful  fagacity,  they  fall  much  behind  the 
dog  and  the  horfe,  not  to  mention  what 
we  have  been  told  of  the  *'  half-reafoning 
elephant. "f  The  Creator,  when  he  wifely 
allotted  to  every  animal  that  portion  of 
thofe  myfterious  faculties,  Inltincl  and  fa- 
ii;acity,  which  was  moft  proper  for  theif 
condition,  feems  not  to  have  impreffed,  orl 
any  being,  inferior  to  man,  the  lead  figna- 
ture  of  himfelf.  Accordingly,  fome  philo- 
fophers chufe  to  characlerile  mankind  by 
the  religious  fenfe,  rather  than  by  reafon  } 
the  former  being,  in  their  opinion,  the 
moft  unequivocal  criterion  of  his  naturct 
"  And  God  faid,  let  us  make  man  in  our 
image^'"  is  the  decifion  of  revelation. 
"  Homo  folus  Deum  contemplatur,";}:  is 
the  language  of  philofophy.  Now  it  is 
certain,  that  the  Negroes  have  a  juft  fenfe 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  make  the  com- 
mon moral  dillindlions,  with  much  acute- 
nefs  and  accuracy. — They  may  even  be 
faid  to  "  draw  a  hafty  moral — a  fudden 
fenfe  of  right." — If  they  do  not,  I  afli 
with  ivibat  justice  the  pretended^  fuperiof 
race  of  ineyi  infJ-Si  on  the7u  exemplary  pu» 
niJJmientfi  and^  fotnetirnes^  doom  them  to  ex* 
pire  by  horrible  tortures  ? — Like  other  men, 
too,  they  believe  in,  and  often  appeal  to 
the  great  God,  the  acquitter  and  the 
avenger,  who,  they  firmly  and  fondly  be- 
lieve, has  prepared  for  them  a  better  world 
beyond  the  grave.  Nor,  Sir,  does  eithef 
natural  or  revealed  religion,  fo  far,  at  leali, 
as  I  underfland  them,  teach  us,  that  even 
fuch  rude  hopes,  cherlfhed,  in  the  '*  houfe 
of  bondage,"  by  innocent,  though  igno- 
rant men,  will  be  difappointed;  for,  "  to 
whom  little  is  given,  of  them  little  will  b€' 
required.'* 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  Mr  Camper,  in  Pliil.  Tranf.  for  1779,  hasde» 
munlfrated,  that  orang  outangs  are,  fromthc  tex« 
rare  of  their  organs,  incapable  of  forming  Ipeecb. 
See  alio  Dunbai's  Ellays,  p.  203. 

\  The  elephant  has  a  fmall  brain.  See  Sparr- 
man's  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vol.  1, 
p.  319.  T'he  fkull  of  a  rhinocero  contained  only 
a  quart  of  pea.'.    Id.  vol.  2,  p.  106. 

\  Linn.  S)ft.  Nat.  edit.  13. — Such  too  is  the  lan- 
guage even  of  infidelity.  *'  To  believe  invifibie, 
intelligent  power,  is  a  ftamp  fet  by  the  divine 
workman  on  human  nature,  nothing  dignifies  matl 
more  than  to  be  Icleftcd  from  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  creation  to  bear  this  image  (Mofes's  wQrJ; 
of  the  Univcrfal  Creator."  Hume's  Natural  Hif* 
tory  gf  Religion. 
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Rules   and   MAynus  for  promoting   Ma' 
TRiMOKiAL  Happiness. 


,  either  to  obtain  a 
or  to    keep  one   fo, 


THElikclieftway 
good  hufband, 
is  to  be  good  yourrdf. 

Never  life  a  lover  111,  whom  you  defign 
to  make  your  huiband,  Icit  he  fhould  either 
upbraid  you  with  it,  or  return  it,  after- 
wards ;  and  if  you  find,  at  any  time,  an 
inclination  to  play  the  tyiant,  remember 
thefe  two  lines  of  truth  and  jullice  ; 

Gently  fhall  thole  be  rul'd,  who  gently  fway'd  : 
Abj<.6t  Ihall  ihofe  obey,  Vkho  haughty  wcreobey'd 
Battle  of  the  Sexes. 

Avoid,  both  before  and  after  marriage, 
all  thoughts  of  managing  your  hufband. 
Never  endeavour  to  deceive  or  impofe  on 
liis  undtrrtanding,  nor  give  him  uneafinefs 
(as  fome  do,  veiy  fooliflily,  to  try  his  tem- 
per); but  treat  him  always,  before-hand, 
with  fincerity,  and  afterwards,  with  afiec- 
tion  and  refped. 

Be  not  over-fanguinc  before  marriage, 
nor  proniife  yourfelt  felicity  without  alloy, 
for  that  is  impoffible  to  be  attained,  in  this 
prefent  Uate  of  things.  Conlider,  before- 
hand, that  the  perfon  you  are  going  to 
fpt:nd  y'^^days  with,  is  a  man,  and  not 
an  angenPand  if,  when  you  come  toge- 
ther, you  difcover  any  thing  in  his  hu- 
mour or  behaviour,  that  is  not  altogether 
fo  agreeable  as  you  expeft,  pafs  it  over  as 
a  huaian  frailty  ;  imooth  your  brow,  com.- 
pofe  your  temper,  and  try  to  amend  it  by 
chearfulnefs  and  good-nature. 

Remember  always,  that  whatever  mis- 
fortunes may  happen  to  either,  they  are 
not  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  ma- 
trimony, but  to  the  accidents  and  infir- 
mities of  human  life  ;  a  burden  which 
each  has  enaap-ed  to  alfifl:  the  other  in 
fupporting,  and  to  which  both  parties  are 
equally  expofed.  Therefore,  in(l:ead  of 
murm.urs,  refiedions,  and  difagreement, 
whereby  the  weight  is  rendered  abundant- 
ly more  grievous  ;  readily  put  your  fhoul- 
der  to  the  yoke,  and  make  it  eafier  to 
both. 

Refolve,  every  morning,   to  be  chearful 
and  good-natured  that   day:    and,  if  anyk 
accident  Hiould  happen  to  break  that  re-j 
folution,   fuffer  it    not    to  put    you  out  ofl 
temper    with    every  thing    befides, — and 
efpecially  with  yoyr  hufband. 

Difpute  not  with  him,  be  the  occafion 
what  it  will  ;  but  much  rather  deny  your- 
felf  the  trivial  fatisfattion  of  having  your 
o\vXi  will,  or  gaining  the  better  of  an  ar- 
gument, than  lifque  a  quarrel,  or  create  a 


heart-burning,  which  it  is   impoffible   to 
know  the  end  of. 

Be  affiired,  a  woman's  power,  as  well 
as  happinefs,  has  no  other  foundation  but 
her  hufband's  ellecm  and  love;  which, 
confequently,  it  is  her  undoubted  intereft 
by  all  means  pofllble  to  prtferve  and  in- 
creafe. — Do  you,  therefore,  Itudy  his 
temper,  and  command  your  own;  enjoy 
his  latisfadlion  with  him,  (hare  and  footh 
his  cares,  and  with  the  utmoft  diligence 
conceal   his  infirmities. 

Read  frequently,  with  due  attention, 
the  matrimonial  fervice  ;  and  take  care, 
in  doing  fo,  not  to  overlook  the  word 
Obey. 

In  your  prayers,  be  fure  to  add  a  claufe 
for  grace  to  make  a  good  wife  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  refolve  to  do  your  utmofl  endea- 
vours towards  it. 

Always  wear  your  wedding-ring  ;  for 
therein  lies  more  virtue,  than  is  ufually 
imagined  :  if  you  arc  rufHed  unawares, 
aflaulted  with  improper  thoughts,  or 
tempted  in  any  kind  againft  your  duty  ; 
caft  your  eyes  upon  it,  and  call  to  mind,  ' 
who  gave  it  you,  where  it  was  received,  ^ 
and  wliat  pafl'ed  at  that  folemn  time. 

Let  the  tendernefs  of  your  conjugal 
love  be  expreffed  with  fuch  decency,  deli- 
cacy, and  prudence,  as  that  it  may  appear 
plainly,  and  thoroughly  diftinft  from  the 
defigning  fondnefs  of  a  harlot. 

Have  you  any  concern  for  your  own 
eafe,  or  for  your  hulband's  efteem  ?  Then 
have  a  due  regard  to  his  income  and  cir- 
cumflances,  in  all  your  expenfes  and  de- 
fires  ;  for  if  neceflity  fiiould  follow,  you 
run  the  greatell  hazard  of  being  deprived 
of  both. 

Let  not  many  days  pafs,  together,  with- 
out a  ferious  examination  how  you  have 
behaved  as  a  wife  ;  and  If,  upon  reflexion, 
you  find  yourfelf  guilty  of  any  foibles,  or 
omifiions,  the  bell  atonement  is,  to  be  ex- 
a6lly  careful  of  your  future  conduft. 


Benevolence  Recommended. 

AMoufe  coming,  by  accident,  under 
the  paw  of  a  lion,  begging  hard 
for  life,  urging  that  clemency  is  the  fair- 
ell  attribute  of  power.  The  lion  gene- 
roufly  fet  it  at  liberty.  The  moufe  after- 
wards obferving  the  lion,  entangled  in  the 
toils  of  the  hunter,  flew  to  his  afliftance, 
knawed  the  net  to  pieces,  and  fet  him 
free.  Hence  an  ufeful  lefTon  :  neglecR: 
no  opportunity  of  doing  good  ;  for  even 
the  loweft  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
be  ufeful  to  the  higheft. 
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FOR    THE    COLUAIBIAN   MAGAZINE. 

jJ^XPLANATiON   of  the   Plate,  exhibiting  a 
*     Vienu  of  fever  a  /Public  B  u  i  l  d  i  n  g  s  //;  /i^i? 
City  of  Philadelphia. 

TH  E  plate    repiefents  a  fouth-weft 
view  of  a   group    of"  the  following 
public  buildings   iu  the  city  of  Pniladel 
phia,  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other. 

No.  1.  Tjic  back  part  of  the  Protef- 
tant  Epifcopal  Academy  ;  a  large,  hand- 
fome  brick  building,  fronting  on  Cheihut- 
ftrcet,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh-llreets 
from  the  Delaware — Not  entirely  finifhed. 

No.  2.  The  CountyCourt-houfe;  alarge, 
new  building,  finilhed  in  a  neat  and  ele- 
gant Ityic.  It  is  fituate  on  the  north- 
weft  angle  of  the  State-houfe  fquare  (the 
corner  of  Chefnut  and  Dclawaie-Sixth- 
ftreets,  with  the  fiont  on  Chefnut-ftreet. 
The  view  here  given,  exhibits  the  weft 
fide,  on  Sixth-Hreet,  and  the  back  part, 
extending  into  the  State-houfe  fquare. 

No. 3. The  State-houfe,  towards  the  fquare. 
This  fpacious  and  venerable  ftrudture,  which 
was  eredled  in  the  year  I735»  is  lltuaie  on 
the  fouth-fidc  of  Chefnut- llreet,  midway 
between  Delaware- Fifth  and  Sixth-ftreets. 
Though  plain,  it  has  an  air  of  magnifi- 
cence, it  was  furnifhed  with  a  lofty  fteeple, 
which  was  taken  down  a  tew  years  fince. 
A  north-weft  view  of  this  building,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  year  1778,  is  given  in  the 
Columbian  Magazine  for  July  1787,  ac- 
companied with  a  defcription. 

It   is    intended  to  ereft  a   City  Court- 
houfe,  onthe  north-eaft  angle  of  the  State 
houie  fquare  ;.  of  the  fame  dimenfioiis  and 
appearance    [externally,  at    leaft),  as    thej 


No.  5.  A  front  view  of 'the  Hall  of  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  This 
is  an  elegant  and  ftatcly  edihce,  of  brick  ; 
and  was  begun  in  the  courfe  of  laft  fummer. 
It  is  fituate  in  Fifth- llreet,  nearly  oppo- 
fitc  the  Hall  of  the  American  Philofo- 
phical  Society.  Over  the  front-door  of 
the  Library -Hall  is  a  niche,  in  which  it 
is  defignt  J  to  place  a  marble  ftatue  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  the  principr-l 
promoter  of  this  valuable  inftitution  :  and 
a  gentleman  of  this  city  has,  it  is  faid, 
offered  to  have  it  executed  by  an  em.inent 
artift,  at  his  own  expenfe. 

No.  6.  The  Carpenter's  Hall.  Tin  is  is 
a  roomy  brick  building  ;  fronting  a  fmall 
avenue  or  court,  leading  to  it,  from  the 
fomh  fide  of  Chefnut-ftreet,  betweeh 
Third  and  Fourth -ftreets.  The  City  Li- 
brary, before  mentioned,  is  kept  here 
at  prefent,  and  fome  of  the  apartmentvS 
are  occupied  for  public  ftores  and  offices. 
— This  edifice,  though  more  humble  in 
its  architecture,  and  lefs  corifpicuous  in 
its  fituation,  than  fome  of  ihe  others,  is, 
neveithclefs,  rendered  famous,  by  being 
the  place  in  which  that  auguft  body, — the 
firft  general  Congrefs  of  America,  affem- 
bled,  and  held  their  councils. 

The  State-houfe  fquare,  alr^eady  men- 
tioned, is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chef- 

weft  by  Sixth-ftreet.  It  is  inclofed,  on 
three  fides,  by  a  brick  wail  ; 'the  State- 
houfe,  County  Court-houle,  &c.  con- 
llituting  its  boundary  towards  Chefnut- 
ftreet.     This  area  has,   of  late,  been  judi- 


nut-ilreet,  on  the  fouih  by  Waln^t-itreet, 
on   the    eaft  by    Fifth-ftrect,   and    on  the 


County  Court-houfe,  on  the  other  end   ofjcioufly   improved,  under   the    diretlicn  of 
the  State-houfe.     The  accomplilhment  oft' Samuel   Vaughan,   Efq.      It  confifts  of  a 

;  beautiful  lawn,  interfperfed  with  little  knobs 
or  tufts  of  flowering  flirubp,  and  clumps  of 
fhould  the  State-houfe  itfelf  be  put  in  j  trees,  well  difpofed.  Through  the  mid- 
thorough  repair ; — the  doors  be  fomewhat  Idle  of  the  gardens,  runs  a  fpacious  gravel- 
ornamented,— the  wings  be  rebuilt  in  a  bet-  i  walk,  lined  with  double 


this 
the 


defign  will  render   the  whole  front  of 
fquare,   noble     and    uniform.     And, 


ter  ftyle, — and  the  fteeple  rellored  ; — the 
appearance  of  this  front  would,  then,  be 
really  magnificent. 

No.  4.  The  Hall  of  the  American 
Philofophical  Society.  This  is  a  large, 
neat  and  commodious  brick  building  ;  fitu- 
ate on  the  Eaft-fide  of  the  Staie-houfe 
fquare,  in  Fifth-ftreet,  between  Chefnut 
and  Walnut-Streets.  It  has  a  garden- 
front  towards  the  fquare,  being  that  which 
is  reprefented  in  the  annexed  view. 
;.  An  account  of  the  inftitution,  to  which 
this  building  belongs,  is  contained  in  our 
laft  month's  Magazine  and  in  the  Supple- 
ment. 

Col.Mag.Vol.  IV.  No.  r. 
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elms,  and  commmunicating  with  ferpen- 
tinc  walks  which  encompafs  the  whole  area. 
Thefe  furrounding  walks  are  not  uniform-- 
ly  on  a  level  with  the  lawn  ;  the  margin 
of  which,  being  in  fome  parts  a  littld 
higher,  forms  a  bank,  which,  in  fins 
weather,  affords  pleafant  feats.  When 
the  trees  attain  to  a  larger  fize,  it  will  be 
proper  to  place  a  itw  benches  under  them, 
in  different  fituations,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  perfons  frequenting  the  walks. 

Thefe  gardens  will  foon,   if  properly  at- 
tended to,   be    in  a  condition   to   admit  of 
our  citizens  indulging  themlelves,  Kgieea- 
bly,    in    the  falutary  exercife  of  walking, 
D 
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The  grounds,  though  not  fo  extenfive  as 
might  be  wifhed,  are  fiifficiently  large  to 
accommodate  very  confiderable  numbers  : 
the  objedts  within  view  are  pleafing  ;  and 
the  fituation  is  open  and  healthy.  If  the 
ladies,  in  particular,  would  occafionally 
recreate  themfelves  with  a  few  turns  in 
thefe  walk-3,  they  would  find  tlie  pradlice 
attended  with  real  advantages. 

B. 


An  /Allegory  <3;;  //^^  Dispute  refpscling 
Prkcedency  betiveen  the  Belles  Let- 
TREs  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

By  Mr.  Klopstock.    Tranflated  from  the  German. 

TH  E  Belles  Lettres  and  the  Fine 
Arts  had  often  foliclted  Tafte,  to 
decide  their  ancient  quarrel  refpeding 
precedency  ;  but  (he  had  always  addrels 
enough  to  defer  pafling  fentence.  The  ex- 
hibition of  a  painting,  and  a  poem  in  her 
temple,  revived  the  difpute  with  more 
warmth  than  ever,  and  the  judge  could  no 
longer  find  any  pretence  for  delay.  It  is 
faid,  tlVat  feme  eager  glances  which  (he 
call  upon  the  poem,  at  the  time  (he  ought 
to  have  been  employed  in  examining  the 
painting,  awakened  the  former  animofity 
of  the  two  parties,  and  that  fhe  was  then 
forced  to  allow  them  to  plead  their  caufe. 
Pointing,  Architefture,  Engraving,  and 
Muiic,  commiflioncd  Sculpture  to  defend 
their  rights  ;  and  Philofophy,  not  that 
vlio,  difdaining  the  afliltance  of  the  Beilet 
Lettres,  teaches  ufclefs  things  in  volumes 
never  read,  and  who,  never  facrlficing  to 
the  Gr.<ces,  delivers  her  precepts  in  the 
mofl  barbarous  llyle,  but  that  Philofophy 
which  was  the  friend  of  Soc-ates,  fpokc 
for  Pottry,   Eloquence  and  Hillory. 

Tlie  Belles  Lettres  having  confented 
that  Sculpture  fhould  open  the  caufe,  fhe 
began  in  the  following  manner  :  **  Our 
judge  v/ill  doubtlefs  permit  us  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  reproach  often  thrown  upon 
us,  of  being  fometimes  uncertain  refpedl 
ing  the  objed  of  our  prefent  conteil.  As 
we  have  no  (hare  in  this  reproach,  we  have 
fo  much  the  greater  reafon  to  hope  that 
fhe  will  decide  in  our  favour.  Our  claims 
are,  indeed,  founded  upon  the  molt  incon- 
teftihle  righta;  do  not  thy  favourites  the 
CunnoifiTeurs,  and  thofe  who  are  fond  of 
the  beautiful,  when  they  travel  through 
cities  that  are  honored  with  thy  particular 
protedtion,  (lop  there  only  to  admire  our 
produdllons  ?  It  is  to  us  that  cities  are  in- 
debted for  their  celebrity  and  fame.  It  is 
not   the   proprietors   of   thefe  fumptuous 


palaces,  enriched  with  Omt  trc 
attradl  the  attention  of  the  ftrange?;^.; 
few,  indeed,  are  worthy  of  his  attention  ; 
but  the  eye  of  the  connoiffeur  is  fixed  with 
complacency  upon  the  orders  and  beauti- 
ful proportions  of  ArchiteAure.  He  by 
turns  admires  the  creative  pencil  of  the 
painter,  the  fweet  and  bold  ftrokcs  of  the 
engraver,  and  the  chiflel,  which  in  my 
hands,  can  give  animatii)n  even  to  the 
hardell  marble.  He  thtre  alio  finds  our 
companion  Mufic,  who  alone  has  power  to 
retain  him  by  her  melodious  harmony;  but 
he  foon  haftens  to  traverfe  gardens  embel- 
ilfhed  by  Venus  and  the  Graces,  or  to  re- 
turn to  fome  gallery  where  works  of  art 
exhibit  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  nature. 
Can  the  fight  of  a  library  afford  to  thofc 
who  are  fond  of  beauty  fo  delicious  an  en-' 
joyment  ?  They  there  fee  buried  in  duft, , 
works  of  pretended  immortality,  dli'mal 
monuments  of  the  weaknefs  and  vain  ef- 
forts of  the  human  mind,  whiih  a  penury 
of  authors  alone,  or  their  infatlable  avidity, 
revive  periodically,  under  new  forms,  and 
in  other  languages;  but  notwithftanding 
thefe  fhifts,  they  would  fcarcely  find  pur- 
chafers,  did  not  Engraving  deign  to  or- 
nament them  with  the  produdions  of  her 
art.  Befides,  nothing  is  fo  common  aa 
books;  their  cheapnefs  places  them  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  one,  and  what  is 
their  utility,  but  to  amufe  idlenefs,  and 
often  to  fugged  falfe  ideas  to  the  reader, 
who,  by  his  own  reflexions,  might  have 
more  eafily  difcovered  the  truth  ?  With 
how  much  greater  advantages  are  our 
works  attended  !  Architefture  renders  the 
habitations  of  men  agreeable,  by  the  con- 
veniencies  and  ornaments  which  fhe  diflrl- 
butes  in  them  with  talle.  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture and  Engraving,  immortalize  genius 
and  great  men  of  all  conditions.  Would 
the  remembrance  of  thofe  who  are  the  be- 
nefadors  of  mankind  be  preferved,  did 
we  not  continually  exhibit  to  admiration 
and  gratitude,  their  lading  images  in  pub- 
lic places,  in  coUedlons  of  the  works  of 
art,  and  even  in  the  houfes  of  private  in- 
dividuals ?  Pleafure  and  gaiety  would  be 
banifhcd  from  the  earth,  did  not  Mufic  de- 
tain them  by  the  melody  of  her  fongs, 
and  the  harmony  of  her  concerts.  The 
mofl  favage  breafl  is  touched  by  them,  and 
It  is  their  enchanting  power  which  foftens 
;he  manners  of  man,  by  awakening  his  fen- 
libllity.  An  ill-timed  modefty  would  hurt 
our  caufe  ;  let  us,  therefore,  boldly  fay, 
that  we  are  entitled  to  pre-eminence  over 
our  rivals.     The  flowers,  which  with  a  li-  , 
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bcral  hand,  we  fcatter  in  the  thorny  path 
of  life  never  fade,  and  every  age  is  de- 
lighted with  their  charms.  We  imitate 
rafure  better  than  our  rivals  ;  our  pro- 
dudions  fpcak  diredly  to  the  fenfes,  and 
by  their  affiflance  we  afford  agreeable  em- 
ployment to  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 
Truth  adds  new  charms  to  our  imitations, 
whilil  the  Beiles  Lettres  make  painful 
efforts  to  give  afaintcopyofnature  ;  as  they 
labour  only  for  the  heart,  and  the  imagi- 
nation,  it  is  the  vivacity  of  the  latter  which 
naud  Hnifli  the  pifture.  But  let  us  not  lofe 
ourfc-lves  in  phil.jfophical  refearches  con- 
cerning this  valuable  advantage  which  dif- 
tinguilhee  our  productions  ;  it  is  fufficient 
that  it  exills,  and  it  is  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged. The  efteem  in  which  we  arc  held 
is  equal  to  that  of  which  the  Belles  Lettres 
:an  boaft,  and  we  often  are  even  fuperior 
;o  them,  by  the  number  and  importance  of 
;he  fuffrages  which  we  obtain.  We  may  be 
eproached,  perhaps,  with  being  lefs  fen- 
ible  than  our  rivals  of  the  value  of  glory, 
jlory  without  doubt  animates  our  labours, 
)ut  after  their  example,  we  hope,  we  (hall 
)e  permitted  to  join  it  to  utility  ;  it  is  an 
dditional  motive,  to  excite  emulation, 
ind  our  mafter  pieces  by  encreafing  our 
ame,    add  alfoto  our  fortune." 
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fcene,  but  by  afting  in  a  more  confined 
fphere,  its  fuccefs,  will  receive  additional 
increafe,  if  whatever  it  reprefents  unites 
truth  to  exprefiion.  And  what  elevation 
may  not  the  foul  receive  from  Mufjc  in 
our  churches,  when,  ftripped  of  its  fuper- 
fluous  ornaments,  it  fpeaks  to  the  heart  by 


Philofophy  next  addreffed  the  judge,  in 
he  following  words  :  "  Our  rivals  have 
upported  their  pretenfions  with  a  vivacity 
nd  an  attention  which,  in  a  good  caufe, 
•leaded  before  a  judge  fuch  as  ours,  would 
'e  unneceflary.  fn  general  they  do  not 
ifallow  that  at  all  times  we  have  rendered 
hem  more  julllce  than  they  have  rendered 
s.  ^  The  genius  necefliiry  for  producing 
Jieir  works,  ads  in  a  fm.aller  circle,  and  has 
ot,  perhaps,  the  fame  elevation,  as  that 
^hich  charafterifes  us.  It  appears,  therc- 
3re,  that  this  obfervatlon  alone,  may 
rove  the  arrogant  tone  which  they  have 
flTumed,  As  for  us,  we  think  more  no- 
ly,  and  far  from  refnfjng  them  that  merit 
_hich  is  their  due,  we  will  mention  ferae 
ircumilances  which  they  have  omitted, 
nd  which  they  might  have  undoubtedly 
irned  to  their  advantage. 


Re 


igion  may  acquire  more  force  by  the 
^         "  and  its  fubllme 


OTiilance  of  the  Fine  Arts 
•uths,  rendered  fenfible,  as  one  may  lay, 
1  their  productions,  make  a  much  greater 
npreffion   on  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  fubjec^s  which  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ire  take  from  the  holy  fcrlptures,  to  or- 
iment  thofe  facred  monuments  raifed  by 
.rchitedure,  excite  and  keep  alive  piety. 
pie  graver  cannot  appear  upon  fq  large  a 


a^  fimple  and  affecling  melody  ;  and 
difplays  all  its  refources  to  celebrate  in  a 
becoming  manner  the  fublime  objtfis  of 
Its  fongs  ? 

Notwithiianding  this  impartial  juftlcc 
which  we  render  to  our  antagonilts,  we 
conceive,  that  we  deferve  the  preference, 
and  we  fiiall  proceed  to  explain  upon  what 
grounds  our  pretenfions  are  founded. 

Our  rivals   pretend    to   be   poffeffed    of 
more  beauty  than  we  are.   The  fagaclty  of 
our  judge,   renders  any  difcuffion  upon  thii 
iubjea  needlefs.     The  effefts  produced  by 
beauty  are  certain  perceptions,and  agreeable 
fenfatlons,    the   vivacity,     delicacy,      and 
force  of  which  determine  Its  different  de- 
grees.      By  proving  that  we  produce  thefe 
effeds,   with  more  fuccefs,  and  by  obferv- 
Ing,   that  the  number  of  our  means  ia  that 
which  is  fufceptlble    of  being    reprefented 
In  d   beautiful  manner,  furpaffes  the  num- 
ber of  thofe    of  our  rivals,   they   will    we 
truft,   without  hefitatlon,   allow  us  the  fu- 
perlority.     They  labour  for  the  imagina- 
gination  and  the  heart;  fo  do  we:    but  we 
aa  diieaiy,  ard  they  by  the  afiiftance  of 
the  lenfes.  This  circumftance,   which  they 
confideras  fo  favourable  to  their  caufe,   ia 
another  point  of  view  turns  to  their  dlfdd- 
vantage.     The   foul,  too    much    engaged 
with    the    imprefiions     conveyed     by  "the 
fenfes,  is   incapable    of  feeling    with    the 
fame  warmth,  as   when  an   eftc-a    is    pro- 
duced   by    Immediate    aaion.      It"  enjoys 
without  dillradion  and  in  a  fuperior  man-  . 
ner,  every  Impuifion  that  we  give  it.        •    ; 
But    even   fetting   afide  this  advanta^e^'^- 
we^lhould    ftill    have    that   of    modifying' 
without  end,  the  reprefentation  of  objeas, 
and  of  prefcntlngthem  to  the  Imagination 
under   new  relations,   whilft  our   rivals  af. 
fume    much    confequence     to     themfelves 
for     adhering    to    one     only.      By     what 
kind    of    image    or     harmony   can     they 
follow  us  through  the  different  degrees   to 
which  we  are  capable  of  riling  ?  and  with 
regard  to  the  heart,  can  they  mcve  it  with 
the   fame   force   as    we  ?  What    ftatue,  or 
what  painting  has  ever  been  known  to  call 
forth  a  tear?   In   that  refpcd,  Mufic  alone 
approaches  us. 

Every  aaion  that   they  prefent  Is,  and 
can  be  only  the  adiQa  of  a  momeot,  Whai 
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a  feries  of  fimilar  fituations,  and  each  more 
beautiful  than  the  other,  is  contained  in 
the  Eneid.  How  many  artifls,  and  how 
niuch  time  would  be  required  to  paint 
them?  Do  you  think,  thai  any  one  who 
had  never  read  the  Eneid  would  have  a 
perfc6l  knowledge  of  it,  after  having  fur- 
vcyed  this  gallery  ?  How  many  new  things 
which  Painting  cannot  reprefent,  would  be 
found  upon  reading  Virgil  ?  If  we  obferve, 
that  it  is  impoffibie  for  the  greatefl:  maf- 
ters  to  exprefo,  by  their  arts,  intelledual 
beauty,  they  will,  perhaps,  tell  us  that 
this  kind  of  expreflion  does  not  belong  to' 
them  ;  but  (hall  it  ccafe  to  be  a  merit,  be- 
caule  it  is  beyond  their  powers  and  ability  ? 
Ought  not  the  fublime  thoughts  of  our 
j^reat  authors  charm  men  of  talle  in 
ages,  becaufe  their  paintings,  ftatues  and 
fongs  cannot  cxprefs  them. 

But  let  us  haften  to  make  known  our 
moll  important  claim,  and  that  which 
gives  the  greatefl:  fupport  to  our  caufe. 
We  teachvirtue  with  more  fucccfsthan  our  ri- 
vals can  ever  to  expcd  obtain,  even  when  their 
labours  are  direded  to  that  noble  end.  We 
are  then  more  ufeful  than  they.  To  give 
perfcdion  to  the  moral  fenle  in  man,  is 
our  principal  objctt  ;  we  are  even  con- 
ft;ained  to  renounce  our  defire  of  pleafing, 
when  it  happens  to  interfere  with  the  caufe 
of  virtue. 

A  nation  may  become  flourifhing  by 
agriculture,  commerce,  wife  laws,  and  an 
application  to  the  learned  fciences.  But 
will  this  nation  be  happy  ?  It  can  only  be- 
come fo  by  virtue.  Neither  riches,  fci- 
ence,  nor  laws,  the  power  of  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  ad^ions  of  men,  can  procure 
it  this  incilimable  advantage  ;  it  mufl  be 
indebted  for  it,  to  Religion  and  to  moral 
truths,  the  inveftigation  of  which  has  been 
left  by  the  former  to  the  human  mind.  It 
is  not  only  uTeful  but  even  nectiTary  to  ren- 
der virtue  amiable  ;  whoever  will  maintain 
the  contrary,  muft  be  little  acquainted 
«\'iththe  heart  of  man. 

The  facrtd  fcripturc  prefents  fublime 
models  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  the  beau- 
ty and  force  of  which  furpafs  every  thing 
that  the  moil  enlightened  counoiffcurs  ad- 
mire in  that  kind.  It  is  thus,  that  in 
teaching  her  eternal  truths.  Religion  hath 
conformed  to  the  manner  of  thinking 
among  men,  in  order  to  have  more  influ- 
ence upon  the  foul.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
great  honor  for  us,  that  this  daughter  of 
heaven  hath  deigned  to  make  ule  of  oni 
language.  Our  favourites  by  imitating, 
crenat   4   difl;ai'<^'?     thefe  grand    models, 


direfting  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  1., 
thefe  important  refearches,  of  making, 
him  fond  of  his  duty,  and  of  continual^ 
leading  him  towards  that  happinefs  whici 
awaits  him,  is  the  only  juft  title  we  havt 
to  affume  an  air  of  pride,  and  withou 
which  all  our  efforts  would  be  attended  nei 
ther  with  advantage  nor  glory.  We  witl! 
pleafurc  allow,  that  the  Fine  Arts  are  abh; 
alfo  to  diffufe  certain  charms  over  virtue 
but  we  will  venture  to  maintain,  withou 
dread  of  being  refuted,  that  the  meaml 
of  our  rivals  are  infufficient  to  extend  hei 
empire.  According  to  their  nature,  beau- 
ty rather  than  utility  feems  to  be  the  ob 
jecl  of  their  produdions  ;  for  what  the] 
can  exprefs  is  very  much  circumfcribed 
and  incapable  of  producing  that  feries  o 
ideas  and  fenfations,  which  muft  be  exci' 
ted  in  the  mind  of  man,  to  make  him  fen 
fible  of  the  charms  of  virtue.  Mufic,  ge 
nerally  cultivated,  ferves  indeed  to  fofter 
the  chara<!ler  of  man,  and  to  render  hin 
more  fociable.  Sculpture,  and  her  amia^ 
hie  fillers,  correal  and  form  his  tafte,  b] 
Jiredling  it  to  beauty,  continually  repre- 
fented  under  new  forms,  and  they  rende: 
him  more  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  plea 
fures.  This  merit  belongs  alfo  to  our  prO' 
dudions,  even  to  thofe  of  them  which  an 
more  agreeable  than  ufeful.  All  their  ef- 
forts, however,  are  confined  to  a  fimph 
preparation,  which  difpofes  the  heart  tc 
receive,  with  more  facility,  imprefllons  ol 
moral  beauty,  and  are  not  fufficient  to 
render  a  nation  virtuous  ;  but  let  our  bed 
works  be  difperfed  through  it,  and  it  will 
loon  enjoy  that  happinels. 

It  will  be  objeded  to  us,  perhaps,  that 
we  forget  the  force  of  the  example  of  great 
men;  but  how  can  we  forget  that  from  which 
we    derive    moll  glory  ?  Have   we  not  al- 
ways fcattered  with  a  liberal  hand  the  moll 
valuable  gifts    among  thofe  privileged   be- 
ings   who  do    honor    to    humanity  ?  And 
whotranfmits,  better  than  we,  the  example 
of  their  virtues  to  future  ages  ?  Our  rivals 
have  this  advantage    alfo,   but   in  a   muchltt 
fmallcr  degree.      Is  it  by  their  works  or  by  rj 
ours,  that  pofterity  beholds   Socrates  fucH  "1 
as  l]e  was 


;  ,-  Thefc  great  mcs  even,  whofe   example 
,  fsof  fo  much  importance  to  morality,  ari. 
I   much   lefs  lo  when  they  do  not  enjoy  ou; 
;  favour.     They  do  not  indeed,  on  that  ac 
:  count,  ceafe  to  be  virtuous,  but  they  ar: 
,  deprived  of  a  very    powerful  motive    for 
I  continuing   to   be    fo.      buppofe  we    were 
ftraugcrs  to    a  whole  nation  :   its  language 
will  be  poor  and  weak,  without  force  ana 
without   energy,    and     equally    unfit    for 
poetry    as    for  profe  ;   it  will  be  incapable 
of  embellifhing  any   moral    beauty,  or  it 
will  fpeak  in  an  ignoble  ftyle  ;   every  ufcful 
and  important  thing,   which  might  be  hap- 
piiy   communicated    in  profe,   will  remain 
unknown;    Riftory,   by  not  bringing  pall 
ages    before    the    tribunal   of  the   public, 
will  not  make   great    events   ferve  for  the 
Inilruclion  of  pofterity,  or  fhe   will  disfi- 
gure   them    entirely  :    and,  latlly,  for    at 
prefent  I  am  permitted  to  inllance  myfclf, 
difguifed    under  a   fcholaltic  drei's,   I  fiial) 
be  employed  only  in    futile  refearthes  and 
vain  fubtltties,  tending  neither  to  promote 
the  knowledge  nor   happinels  of  man.      I 
fhould  then  be    no   longer   the   guide  and 
friend    of  found   reafon,     and  I  fhould   in 
vain   attempt    to  check    the    imaginatioa, 
heated     by    exceffive    curiofity.     A    falfe 
talle  would  take  polTefiion    of  every  mind, 
and  wretched  quibbling,  or  indecent  plea 
fentry,   would  obfcure  every  idea  of  moral 
beauty.     But  let  a  few    only  of  our  pro- 
ductions  be  given   to    this   nation  ;  what 
happy  revolution  will  they  not  operate  by 
redifying  its  tafte,  making   it  acquainted 
with  real  beauty,  and  rendering  virtue  more 
amiable  ? 

Our  rivals  have  confidered  our  produc 
tions  in  a  very  unfavourable  point  of  view  ; 
and  yet  they  may  ferve  to  ornament  the 
mind  with  the  moll  beautiful  images,  and 
to  captivate  the  heart  with  charms  more 
irrefiitible,  than  thofe  produced  by  all  thtir 
forces  united.  The  long  duration  of  our 
works  is,  without  doubt,  the  greatelt 
fault  they  have  in  their  eyes.  Could  we 
indeed  know  that  Greece,  fo  famous  in 
hiilory  ;  had  not  the  works  of  its  great 
men  been  handed  down  to  us  ?  What  re- 
mains at  prefent  of  that  country,  former- 
ly the  mother  of  the  Arts,  the  Sciences, 
a  id  the  Belles  Lettres  ?  Fields,  once  fer- 
tile, converted  into  barren  deferts  by  ig- 
norance, barbarity  and  defpotifm,  under 
which  flaves  fpring  up,  who  are  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  their  glorious  anceltors.  Ho- 
race fays  of  his  works,  "  I  have  eredled  a 
[nouument  more  durable  than  braf,  and 
loftier  that\  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which 
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\till  brave  the  dcflrudion  of  time."  Ouf 
rivals,  doubtlefs,  will  not  difpute  the  truth 
of  this  predidion,  accomplifhed  according 
to  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  civilized 
nations. 

Are  our  authors,  who  immortalize  them= 
lelves  by  excdient  works,  lo  be  lefs  cf- 
tcemed  becaufe  they  procure  them  glory 
without  much  proiit  ?  Mai;y  of  them  leave 
their  Raphael  far  behind  ;  are  they  there* 
fore  lefs  entitled  to  juft  preference,  becaufe 
certain  fortuitous  circumilances,  which^fa- 
voured  that  artifi,  d;d  not   concur  to  aug- 


ment their  fortunes?  It  would  be  as  ndicu* 
lous  to  condemn  the  defire  which  one  has 
of  being  paid  for  one's  labour,  as  to  ella^ 
blifh  upon  the  importance  of  that  p;  ice, 
the  exclufive  meafure  of  the  merit  of  a 
work." 

Philofophy  having  ended  her  harangue, 
both  parties  waited  for  the  dccifion  of  the 
judge,  with  that  anxiety,  which  Virgil  haa 
defcribcd  in  fo  beautiful  a  manner  I 

Exiiltantiaque  haurit 

Corda  pavor  pulfans,  hudumque  arrcfla  cupido.* 

The  Goddcfs  of  Tafle  appeared  loft  iti 
a  profound  reverie  ;  not  that  (he  was  un- 
certain in  whofe  favour  Die  fi-iould  determine ; 
for  it  is  ftiid,  that  fhe  cad  a  fof:  look,  mix- 
ed with  pity,  upon  the  rivals  of  the  Belles 
Lettres,  but  her  hcfitation  was  probably 
occafioned,  by  doubting  whether  Ihefliould. 
not  pronounce  equally  refpe6ting  the  me« 
rit  which  the  latter  claimed,  of  being 
ferviceable  to  the  public  by  their  moral 
utility.  This  hefitation  was  not,  however, 
of  long  duration,  and  flie  was  going  to 
pafs  fentence,  when  an  unforefetn  event 
prevented  her. 

Dancing,  who  had  not  afliRed  at  the 
contefl,  fuddenly  appeared  with  her  ufual 
vivacity.  She  foon  ui  derrtood  what  was 
going  forward.  The  Belies  Lettres  could, 
not  conceal  their  uneafinefs  when  fhe  en- 
tered, nor  could  their  rivals  conceal  the 
joy  which  they  felt  from  her  prefence  ; 
For  though  they  had  not  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  preference  foundtd  upon  moral  beau-» 
ty,  yet  intimidated  hy  the  compaiTlonate 
glance  with  which  Talle  had  honored  them, 
tfiey  began  to  fufpecl  that  this  preference 
might  have  a  certain  weight.  But  Danc- 
ing was  aftonifhed  to  find,  that  they  had 
mentioned  a  beauty  of  whicii  \}i\^  had  not 
the  leall  notion  ;  and  fhe  could  not  conceal 
iier  difcoiitent,   at  not  liavinp-  been  invited 


Now  prels'd  with  beating   tears  they  ljni<    away, 
Now  throb  with  ruing  hopes  to  uin  the  day. 
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to  be  prefent  at  the  difpute.  With  that 
winning  air  which  is  peculiar  to  her,  fhe 
pointed  out  the  fuccefsful  njanner  in  which 
fhe  would  have  pleaded  her  caufe,  and  that 
of  her  friends;  and  (he  requelled  in  fo  pref- 
fing  a  manner,  the  affair  to  be  put  off  till 
another  day,  that  the  judge  confented,  and 
permitted  the  fair  pleaders  to  retire. 

An  Essay  on  Humour.* 
Tranjlated  from   the  German. 

THE  celebrated  St.  Evremond  gave 
the  following  advice  to  his  friend 
Count  d'Olone,  who  had  been  banirtied 
from  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  "  The 
unfortunate  ought  never  to  read  books 
which  may  give  them  occafion  to  be  afflidl- 
ed  on  account  of  the  miferies  of  mankind; 
but  rather  thofe  which  may  amufe  them 
with  their  follies  ;  prefer  therefore  Lucian, 
Petronius  and  Don  Qjiixote,  to  Seneca, 
Plutarch  and  Montaigne."  In  the  early 
part  of  myyouth,  I  happened  to  meet  with 
this  pafl'.ige,  and  I  have  (ince  often  re- 
fled^ed  upon  this  great  truth,  that  events 
apparently  of  very  little  importance,  have 
fometimes  the  grcateft  influence  upon  our 
happinefs  or  unhappinefs  during  the  courfe 
of  our  livcfs. 

The  lively  impreflion  which  the  advice 
of  St.  Evremond  made  on  my  mind,  in- 
duced me  very  clearly  to  follow  it  ;  and 
whenever  I  found  myfelf  too  much  afflidl- 
ed  by  difappoin: meats,  or  misfortunes,  I 
had  rccourfe  to  his  remedy,  and  always 
with  the  happleil  fuccefs.  Refearches 
refpedlng  the  nature  of  that  powerful  an- 
tidote againft  melancholy,  will  not  there- 
fore I  hope  difpleafe  thofe,  who,  torment- 
ed by  its  black  vapours,  may  have  need  of 
fuch  afliftance.  A  celebrated  phyfician 
of  the  mind,f  who  with  this  remedy  per- 
formed miraculous  cures,  (hall  be  my  guide. 


*  Though  it  is  generally  believed,  and  though 
Congreve  has  been  at  great  pains  to  prove,  that  the 
■words  humour  and  h-umourijl,  are  originally  ilnglilli, 
it  is  however  certain,  tirat  they  are  derived  from  the 
Jtaliau.  We  find  the  word  iimorijla  in  the  comedies 
•f  BuonavDtti,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  ot  tlie 
fixteenth  century,  iind  it  was  employed  alfo  by  feve- 
ral  other  writers  of  that  period.  According  to  the 
Dictionary  della  Crufca,  this  word  fignifies  fome  one, 
the  ha humorc,  perfoiia  Janiajlica  ed  inconftante  In  the 
teginning  ot"  the  iaft  century,  there  was  a  Tociety  or 
academy  at  Rome,   called  SocUta  de  gli  fiumorijli. 

The  French  have  no  exprefTion  anfwering  to  hu- 
mour, in  the  fenle  in  which  it  is  here  taken.  Face- 
tiofite  is,  perhaps,  that  vv^hich  would  approach  neareft 
to  it,  could  it  be  adopted.  The  Germans  have 
Launc  and  the  Dutch  Lui-.a,  which  correfpond  per- 
feftly  vvith  ihe  mcaniugof  our  Englifh  word. 

f  Fielding,  in  hii  Covent  Garden  Journal,  Xo.  ,55. 


The  Englifh  call  this  antidote  Humour^ 
and  its  hiftory  is  as  follows.  It  was  found 
out  among  the  Greeks  by  Arillophanes  ; 
and  after  him  Lucian,  and  other  authors 
who  fuceeded,  carried  it  to  perfefkion. 
Plautus,  Horace  and  Petronius,  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  employed  it  with  ad- 
vantage ;  among  the  modern  Latinills, 
Erafmus,  Sir  Ttiomas  More  and  Holberg; 
among  the  Italians,  Pulci  Ariollo,  Caeiar 
Caporali,  Pafferoni,  Gozzi  and  Goldoni ; 
among  the  Spaniards,  Cervantes,  Qu^evedo, 
Hurtodo  de  Mendoza,  Diego  de  Luna, 
Luis  Velez  de  Guevera  and  Father  Ifla  ; 
among  the  French,  Rabelais,  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,  Sorel,  Moliere,  Regnard,  Du- 
frefny,  la  Fontaine  and  Scarron  in  his  /?o- 
7?ian  Comique ;  and  among  the  Englifh, 
Shakefpeare,  Ben  Jonfon,  Butler,  Con- 
greve, Shadwell,  Swift,  Addifon,  Steel, 
Arbuthnot,  Fielding,  Smollet,  and  Sterne. 
Of  the  Germans,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  ;  by- 
naming  no  one  in  particular,  none  of  my 
countrymen,  who  have  pretenfions  to  Hu- 
mour, can  reproach  m'e  with  having  treat- 
ed them  with  negledl* 

England  produces   more    charafters  of 
this  kind  than  any  country  in  Europe,  and  ' 
the  caufe  of  this  is   attributed  to   that  li- 
berty, which  diftlnguifhes  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment   from  all  others.     This  opinion 
appears    very  probable  ;   but  I  fhould  be- 
lieve it   to  be  better  founded,    were  we  to 
take  the  word   liberty  in  a  more  extenfive 
fenfe,  and  to  confider  it  not  only  as  the  ab- 
Tence  of  arbitrary   power,  and   of  all   re- 
ftraint  impofed  by  the  laws,  but  as    a   ne- 
gled  of  thofe  rules  of  conduct,  which  arC'' 
expi-efled    by    the  words  urbanity  and  po- 
litenefi,     Thefe  laws  are  not  written,  ancj 
the  execution  of  them  does  not  depend  on  ' 
the    fovereign  power;   but    in    the  circle,' 
where  they  are  adopted,  they  are  perhaps 
better  obferved   than   thofe   which,  under- 
the    fanciion    of  government,    have    been 
formed    into  a  code.     An  entire  freedom, 
from  fuch  rules,   is,  if  I  miftake  not,  ab- 
lolutely  neceffary  for  humour       Fielding*! 
Squire  Wellern,  and    Sir    Andrew    Free- 


*  The  principal  humourous  writers  among  the 
Germans,  are  Henry  Alcmar,  who  wrote  a  heroin^ 
comic  poem,  Rollinhagen,  whom  they  confider  as 
their  Rabelais,  LiTcow,  Wieland,  Michalis,  Lavater^ 
&c.  The  Dutch  have  Van  Moonen,  Rulting,  Weyer- 
man,  Doeyden,  Dekker,  Huygens,  Langeisdyk  and 
Fokenbrog,  who  is  ace  untedthe  Dutch  Scarron. 

To  the  Englifh  writers  ot  this  clafs  mentioned  by 
the  author,  we  may  join  Garth,  Philips  and  Prior, 
Amon^  the  Italians  we  may  reckon  alfo,  Dolce,  Ari.^. 
tin  and  the  Archbifhop  de  laCaia,  author  of  a  wotfe 
cmitulcd  Ca^itdo del  foino. 


An  EJjay  on  Humour, 
port,  in  the    Spe^ator,  fftay  ferve   as  ex- 
amples.      Polltenefs   and    good   breeding 
tend  indeed  to  extirpate  all   thofe  feeds  of 
humour,    which  nature    has  implanted   in 
our  fouls.     To  convince  the  reader  of  the 
juitneis  of  thisobfervation,   I  muft  explain 
in  what  humour  confills.      Several  authors 
have    fpoken    of    it,   as    an    impenetrable 
myftery;   but    what   is  moft  extraordinary 
is,  that  others  have  given  a  very  clear  and 
jutl   definition    of  it,   affuring   us,  at    the 
fame  time,  that  they  did  not  know  what  it 
was.     Congreve  fays,  in  a  letter  to  Den- 
nis,  *•  We  cannot  determine,     what    hu- 
mour is,"  and  a  little  after,   '*  there    is  a 
great  difference  between  a  comedy  in  which 
there  are  many  humourous  paffages,  that  is 
tolay,expreffed  with  gaiety;  and  thofe,  the 
characters  of  which  are  fo  conceived,  that 
they   ferve    to    dillinguilh    in    an   elfential 
manner   the  perfonages   from  one  another. 
Tnis    humour,"  continues  he,   *' is    a  An- 
gular and  unavciidable  manner  of  fpeaking 
and    acting,  peculiar  and   natural   to   one 
man  only,  by  which  his  fpeech  and  adlions 
are  dilUnguifhed  from  thofe  of  other  men. 
The  relation  of  our  humour  with  ourfelves, 
and  our  adions,  refembles  that  of  the  ac- 
cidental  to  the  fubltance.     This  humour, 
is  a    color  and   a    tafte,  which    is  diffufed 
over  the    whole    man.      Whatever   be   the  j 
diverfity   of  our  adions   in    their    objeds 
and    forms,    they   are,  as  one    may    fay, 
all   chips  of  the  fame  block."     This  defi- 
nition of  Congreve,  has  been  attacked  by 
Home.*       According    to    this   author,  a 
majcftic   and    commanding  air,    and  juft- 
nefs  of  exprtflion    in    converfation,  ought 
alfo  to   be  called    humour,  if  the    opinion 
of  Congreve    be   true  ;  and  he  adds,  that 
we    cannot  call   humour  any  thing  that  is 
juft  or  proper,  or  any  thing  that  we  efteem 
and  relped,    in  the  adions,   the  converfa- 
tion, or  the  charader  of  men. 

Ben  Jonfon,    whom  1  fhall  quote   as  one 
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of  the  tiril  humourifts  of  his  nation,  fays, 
in  one  of  his  comedies, f 

Humour  as  (tis  ens)  we  thus  define  it, 
To  be  a  quality  of  air,  or  water, 
And  in  itfelf  holds  thefe  tv/o  properties, 
Moifture  and  fluxure  :  as  for  demonftration, 
Pour  water  on  this  floor,   'twill  wet  and  run  : 
Likewife  the  air  forc'd  through  a  horn  or  trumpet 
Flows  innantiy  away,  and  leaves  behind 
A  kind  o^  dew ;    and  hence  we  do  conclude, 
That  whatfoe'er  hath  fluxure  and  humidity, 
As  wanting  power  to  contain  itfelf, 
[s  humour.    So  in  every  hum.an  body, 
The  chnler,  melancholy,    phlegm,   and  blood, 
By  reafon  that  they  flow  continually 


*  Elements  cf  Criticifm,  vol.  ii.  page 44. 
+  Every  Maa  out  of  his  Humour. 


In  fome  one  part,  and  are  not  continent. 

Receive  the  name  of  humourous.    Now  thus  far 

It  may,  by  metaphor,  auplv  itfelf, 

Unto  the  general  difpofition  : 

As  when  fome  one  peculiar  quality 

Doth  fo  pofTefs  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 

^il  his  affefts,  his  fpirits  and  his  powers 
In  their  coaltru£l;oiis,  all  to  run  one  way. 

Thefe  three  explanations  may  enable 
us  to  give  a  fourth.  Humour,  then,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  ftrong  impulfe  of  the 
foul  towards  a  particular  objed,  which  a 
perfon  judges  to  be  of  great  importance, 
although  it  be  not  fo  in  reality,  and  which, 
by  conftantly  engaging  his  moll  ferious  at- 
tention, makes  him  diftinguifh  himfelf 
from  others  in  a  ridiculous  manner.  If  this 
explanation  be  juft,  as  I  hope  it  will  be 
found,  the  reader  will  readily  obferve,  how 
much  humour  mud  offend  againft  the  rules  ♦ 
of  politenefs  and  good  breeding  ;  iince 
both  confift  in  the  art  of  fuiting  our  con- 
dud  to  certain  regulations,  tacitly  adopt- 
ed and  generally  followed  by  all  thofe  who 
live  with  us  in  fociety. 

Thus  far  have   I  fpoken  of  humour,  as 
belonging  tocharader:  I  ihall  now    con- 
fider  that  which  is  to  be  found  in   compo- 
fition.      Singularity,  and   a  certain  air   of 
ferioufnefs,  indicate  humour   in  charader,  • 
and  they  are  alfo  the    marks  of  humour  in 
writing.     This    fingularity  and    rifibility 
are    found  either  in  the  invention*  or  the 
ftylef .     An  author  poffeffes  real  humour, 
when,  with  an  air  of  gravity,  he  paints  ob- 
jeds  in  fuch  colours  as  promote  mirth  and 
excite  laughter  ;  and   in  company,  we  of- 
ten obferve  the  efPed  which   this    humour 
produces  on  the  mind.      When,  for  exam- 
ple, two  perfons  amufe  themfelves  in  tell- 
ing ludicrous  tales,  he   who  laughs  before 
he   begins   to  fpeak,  will  neither  intereft 
nor  entertain  the  auditors  half  as  much,  as 
he  who  relates  gravely,  and  without  the 
leaft  appearance  even    of   a   fmlle.     The  * 
reafon  of  this,  perhaps,  Is   the  force    that 
contraft   has  upon  the  mind.     There  arc 
fome  authors,   who  treat  ferious  fubjeds  in 
a  burlefque  ftyle,  as  TafTonl  in  the  Rape  of 
the    Bucket i    and   Scarron  In    his    Typhon*  - 
Such  authors,  without  doubt,  excite  mirth; 
but    as   they   are    different   from  real  hu-  • 
mourifls,  we  cannot  properly  rank   them 
in  that  clafs.     They  pofTefs  only  the  bur-   ,. 
lefque,  which  is    very   diflind    from    hu- 
mourj.       However,     if    their    works  are 
good,  they  are  no  lefs  deferving  of  praife. 

*  Gulliver's  Travels. 
+  Tom  Jones,    by  Fielding. 
X  Fielding,  ia  his  differtation  prefixed  to  Jofepfc 
Andrews, 


;B.ffay  ly  He  King  of  Pruf.a,  l>»  the  Forms  of  Government^  Cfff. 


IS 

and  the 
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IsJo  kind  of  poetry  is  contemptible,  from 
tlie  epopea  and  tragedy  to  fairy  tales  and 
farcfcs.  K-'ery  thing  conlifts  in  treating  a 
tubjed  well;  and  the  Dtivil  let  Loofi,*  mny 
bi:  as  good  in  one  kind,  as  7,ara  isanothcr. 
Irony  and  parody,  are  great  helps  to  au- 
thors who  are  humouriiU.  Of  this  Lucian 
furnKhes  proofs  without  number. 

In  this  fpecies  of  writing,    comic  com 
parifons  have  a  great  effea,  eCpecially  wlien 
one  part  is  taken  from  morals  and  the  other 
from  nature.      Of  this,  the  firlt  chapter^ of 
Tom  Jones  may  ferve  as  an  example.  The 
author  there  compares  himfelf  to  a  perion 
who  keeps  a  pub.ic  ordinary  ;  his  work 
thedidics  provided  for  his  guells 
titles  to  the  chapters  are  his   bill  of  fare. 
The  fingular   character  of  Uncle  Toby  in 
TViltram    Shandy,  and    many   paffages  in 
the  Spectator  and  Tatler,  are  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  may  all  ferve  as   models  of  true 
tumour. 

In  Dr.  Juhnfon's  Idler,  we  find  alfo  a 
pafl^ige  oi  this  kind,  where  the  author 
proves,  that  the  qualities  requifite  to  con- 
verfation,  are  very  exactly  reprcfented  by  a 
bowl  of  punch. 

««  P.i.ich,"  fays  he,  "  is  a  liquor  com- 
pounded  of  fpirit  and  acid  juices,  lugar  and 
water.  The  fpirit,  volatile  and  tiery,^  is 
the  proper  emblem  of  vivacity  and  wit  ; 
the  acidity  of  the  lemon  will  very  aptly 
ti'uire  pungency  of  radiery  and  acrimony 
of  cenfure  ;  lugar  is  the  natural  reprefen- 
tative  of  lufcious  adulation,  and  gentle 
complaifance  ;  and  water  Is  the  proper  hie- 
roglyphic of  eafy  prattle,  innocent  and 
UaLlcfs." 

Authors  who  pofT.  fs  humour  in  charac- 
t.fr,   Ihow  it  alfo  in  their  writings  ;   IlroUes 
of  it    even  efcape  involuntarily  from  them, 
T.'hen  they  wilhto  treat  a'fubje6l  in  a  grave 
aiod  ferious    manner.      Sir 
tvange,     in  his    tranfiation 
fp«?aking  of  a  queen   extremely  violent  and 
paJTionate,  who    was    fo    much    difpleafed 
WTth  a  propofiiion  made  to  her  by  a  certain 
ambaffador,  that  fcarccly  had  the  latter  fi- 
«i:-!hed  his   fpcceh,  when   fhe  rofe  up   fud- 
d.;nly  and  retired,  tranfiates  the  latter  part 
f)f  this  iVntence  in  the   following  manner, 
fc.ircehad  the  amhajfador  finijhed  his  Jpeech, 
^rten  up    nvas  maclain.     No    one    will^  be 
aR;oninied    at   the   humour    which    reigns 
throiigh6ui  the  works  of  Fontaine,   when 
we  are  told   that  this  author   aflced   an  ec- 
elefiailic  one  day,  with  much  gravity,  whe- 
ther   Rabelais  or    St.  Auguftme   had  moll 


wit.f      An  author  who  is  a  humourlft  witt 
do  better  to  attack  fmall  foibles  than  great 
vices.      As  men  fall  into  the  former  every 
hour,  without  reflefting,  they  have    more 
need  to  be   reminded  of  them  ;  while  the 
laws  take  care  to  fupprefs  the  latter.  The 
archbifhop  of  la  Cafa,   was  therefore  right, 
in  faying,   that  he  would  be   more  obliged 
to  one  who  ftiould  tell    him  the   means  of ; 
fecuring  himfelf  from  the  ftinging  of  in- 
fers, than  to  one  who  (hoiiid  teach   him, 
how  to  prevent  his  being  bit  by  tygers  or! 
lions. 

Thefe  are  my  obfervatlons  refpe6ting  thisi 
powerful  antidote  againll  melancholy,  audi 
I  advife  all  thofe  who  may  be  fubjed  to| 
frequent  fits  of  it,  to  read  a  few  pages  of; 
Lucian,  Don  Quixote,  Tom  Jones,  Trif-, 
tram  Shandy,  or  fome  other  work  of  the 
fame  kind;  the  falutary  eflfeds  of  which,  I 
am  certain,  they  will  foon  experience. 


Koger    L'El- 
of    Jofephus, 


The  following  article  is  replete  with  im- 
portant political  truths: — The  fenti- 
ments  it  contains,  reflect  great  honor 
on  its  magnanimous  author  ;  and  th( 
exalted  fource  from  which  they  fpring 
gives  them  fuperior  weight  and  dignity 
The  fubjed  is  peculiarly  interelting  tc 
the  citizens  of  this  free  country.  Ii 
defining  the  duties  of  a  virtuous  anc 
patriotic  chief  magiftrate,  he  has  deli 
neated  a  truly  noble  charader  :  and  eve 
ry  American  mult  exult,  with  a  virtu 
ous  pride,  in  the  reflcdion, — that,  hov 
nearly  foever  Marcus  Aurelius  may  hav 
refembled  the  portrait,  the  charaderifti 
features  Indicate  a  very  itriking  likenef 
to  the  illuftrious  Prefident  of  our  Union 

Extracts /row  an  Essay    on  the   Form 
o/" Government,  and  the   Duties 
Kings;     By  the  late  King  of  Prussw 
Sent,,  in  1 7  8 1 ,  to  his  Secretary  of  Statt 
DE  Hertsberg;  but  iiritten  in  1776, 
1777,  as  appears  from  his  Letters 
Voltaire. 

"  Laws  teach  men  to  prefer  the  general  good  to  tl 
intciell  ol;  individuals." 

THIS  great  truth,  to  do  unto  othe 
what  we  would  they  fhould  do  unt 
us,  is  the  foundation  of  law,  and  of  ft 
ciety  ;  from  thence  fprirgs  the  love  of  ou 
country,  confidered  as  the  afylum  of  01 
own  happinefs.      But  as  laws  could  not  b 


A  German  comedy  fo  called. 


+  It  is  well  known  that  Fontaine  aflced  thisquefti' 
of  theAbbc  Boileau,  brother  of  the  celebrated  po< 
who  made  no  other  aiifwer  than  to  tell  hini,  that 
had  put  on  one  of  his  ftockiogs  witii  the  inlideoi 
which  was  really  the  calc. 


M(fc.y  hy  the  King  of  Prufia,  dfl 
/upporled  or  executed  without  fomebody 
to  watch  over  them  conftantly,  this  gave 
rife  to  magiltrates,  chofen  by  the  people, 
and  fubmittcd  to  by  them.  This  was  the 
true  origin  of  fovercignty.  The  magiftratt 
is  the  firfl  feivant  of  the  ftate.  Some 
thought  that  the  greatell  political  happinefs 
was  to  be  found  in  being  ruled  by  wife  and 
good  men.  Hence  arofe  ariftocracies.  O- 
thers  preferred  an  oligarchy.  Athens,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  reput^lics, 
chofe  a  democracy.  Perfia  and  the  Eall, 
gave  way  to   the  government  of  a   dcfpot 

But,  however  wife  the  iegiflators,  and 
however  good  their  inftitutions,  there  is 
none  of  thefe  governments  which  hath 
maintained  itfelf  whole  and  entire  ;  and 
why?  becauTe  men  are  imperfeft,  and  their 
works  are  fo  of  courfe ;  becaufe  the  fubjed;? 
of  each  government,  excited  by  their  paf- 
fions,  are  blinded  by  their  private  intereil, 
which  often  overturns  that  of  the  public  ; 
In  fhort,  becaufe  nothing  in  this  world  is 
permanent.  In  ariftocracies,  the  abule  of 
authority  is  ordinarily  the  caufe  of  revolu- 
tions. The  democracy  of  the  Romans  was 
overturned  by  tlie  Romans  themlelves  ; 
and  th:s  is  the  fate  which  England  mull; 
expecl,  if  the  Houfe  of  -Commons  niould 
not  prefer  the  true  intereil  of  the  nation  to 
that  viie  corruption  which  dcbafet.  it.  As 
to  the  monarchical  form,  we  have  feen  ma- 
ny different  fpecics ;  the  true  monarchical 
form  of  government  is  either  the  be(l  or 
the  word  of  all,  according  a';  it  is  admi- 
niilered. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  m.an- 
kind  has  only  conferred  pre-eminence  on 
one  of  their  own  fpecies,  on  account  of  the 
fervices  they  expeft  from  him.  Thefe 
confift  in  m.aintaining  jullice  and  the  laws, 
In  counteracting  the  corruption  of  manners, 
in  defending  the  ftate  againit  its  enemies. 
The  iirl.l  magiftrate  ought  to  have  a  conftant 
at'jention  to  agriculture,  to  promote  plen- 
ty, to  encourage  Induftry  and  commerce. 
He  is  like  a  permanent  centinel,  wliofe 
duty  it  is  to  watch  over  his  neighbours, 
and  the  condudl  of  thofe  who  are,  or  may 
be,  enemies  to  the  llate.  It  is  expefted  of 
him,  that  his  forefight  and  prudence  (hould 
form  connections,  and  choofe  allies,  moll 
conducive  to  the  interefls  of  his  people. 
There  fliould  be  joined  to  this  a  deep  ap- 
plication to  the  peculiar  fituation  of  the 
country  he  is  to  govern,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  genius  of  the  nation  ; 
becaufe  the  Monarch  is  as  much  to  blame 
if  he  err  through  ignorance,  as  if  he  erred 
from   dcfign.      I'he   one   indeed  proceeds 
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from  malice,  the  other  from  indolence;  but 
the  evils  that  refult  from,  it  to  fociciy,  are 
the  fame.  Princes  and  Kings,  then,  are 
not  clothed  with  the  fupreme  authority,  in 
order  to  plunge  themfelves  into  luxury  and 
debauch.  They  are  not  raifed  above  tUeir 
feliow-citizenss  that  their  pride,  pluming 
itfelf  in  idea,  may  look  down  with  contempt 
on  innocence  and  poverty.  They  arc  not 
at  the  head  of  the  ftate,  to  enrertain  near 
their  perfons  a  herd  of  drones,  whofeidle- 
nefs  and  ufeleirnefs  engender  every  vice. 
The  ill  adminiilrat'on  of  monarchies  pro- 
ceeds from  various  caufes,  which  i)ave  their 
origin  in  the  charaCler  of  the  Monarch. 
Thus,  a  Prince  d„vcted  chiefly  to  women, 
will  be  governed  by  his  miftrelfes  and  his 
favourites,  who,  abufing  the  Influence  they 
have  over  him,  will  employ  that  alcendancy  ( 
CO  commit  injullice,  to  patronife  bad  men, 
to  fell  or  dilpofe  of  publ.c  employments  to 
unworthy  objetls,  and  to  other  difgraceful 
actions.  Jf  the  Prince,  through  indolence, 
totally  abandons  the  government  of  the 
(late  to  mercenary  hands,  one  pulls  to  the 
right,  another  to  the  left,  none  of  them 
ai!:l  on  any  general  plan;  each  minifler  over- 
turns what  he  finds  done  before  him,  how- 
ever falutary,  in  order  to  have  the  credit 
of  fomething  new,  and  to  realife  his  whims, 
often  at  the  expenle  of  the  public  :  others, 
who  fucceed  them,  are  in  halle  to  overturn 
all  thefe  arrangements  with  the  fame  foil- 
dity,  and  for  the  fime  reafons  with  their 
prcdectffors  ;  and  thus  this  continual  vari- 
ation of  fyftem  prevents  any  from  taking 
root.  From  hence  arife  diforder,  confufion, 
and  all  the  eviis  of  a  bad  government. 
Thefe  difTemblers  have  always  an  excufe 
ready;  they  cover  their  bafenefs  undei  their' 
perpetual  alterations;  and,  as  minilters  of 
this  fort  are  perfeftly  ra,tlsfied  if  the^r  con  - 
dud  efcapes  inquiry,  *they  take  care  not  to  * 
fet  the  example,  by  complaining  of  thofe 
under  them.  Men  i^re  attached  to  what 
property  belongs  to  them  ;  but  the  admi- 
niltration  does  not  belong  to  fuch  m.iniiters; 
thty  have  not,  therefore,  the  tme  intcreft 
of  the  flate  at  heart.  Every  thing  is  exe- 
cuted with  indiflerence  and  carelefTnefs  ; 
from  wlunce  arifes  the  dcca^of  juliice,  of 
the  revenue,  and  of  every  public  eilahlifh- 
ment.  From  a  monarchy  it  degenerates 
into  a  pure  arillocracy,  under  which  gene, 
rals  and  miniilcrs  govern  according  to  tht-ir 
caprice.  A  gentr?il  fyilem  i?  no  longer 
purfued.  Every  one  follows  his  own  par- 
ticular ideas  ;  the  central  point,  the  point 
of  unity,  that  connedts  the  whole,  is  loil 
and  gone.      As   the   different  fprings  of  a 
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watch  confpire  to  the  fame  end,  which  Is  |  which  thofe  appellations  announce.  He  U 
that  of  meafuring  the  time,  fo  the  fprings  jonly  the  firji  fervant  of  the  ftate,  under  a 
of  government  (hould  be  wound  up  in  theffolemn  obligation  of  aftingwith  prudence, 
fame  manner,  that  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  adminlftration  may  equally  concur  to 
that  important  objedl,  which  fliould  never 
be  loft  fight  of,  the  greateft  good  of  the 
ftate.  Befides,  the  perfonal  interefts  of 
minifters  and  generals  frequently  counter- 
adt  everything,  and  fometimes  obftrud  the 
execution  of  the  heft  plans,  becaufe  they 
are  not  defigned  by  themfelves.  But  the 
evil  arrives  at  its  height,  if  perverfe  minds 
fhould  fucceed  in  perfuading  the  Monarch 
that  his  interetts  are  different  from  thofe 
of  his  fubjeds.  Then  the  Monarch  be- 
comes the  enemy  of  his  people,  without 
knowing  the  reafon.  Through  mifunder- 
ftanding  he  becomes  cruel  and  fevere  ;  for 
the  principle  on  which  he  proceeds  being 
falfe,  the  confequences  mu(t  be  fo  of  courfe. 
The  Monarch  is  united  to  the  Uate  by  in- 
diflbluble  bands  ;  confequently,  he  feels, 
in  a  duplicate  proportion,  all  the  evils  that 
afre£t  his  people  ;  and  they  equally  fuffer 
from  thofe  evils  which  affect  him.  There 
is  but  one  good,  which  is  that  of  the  ftate 
in  general. 

If  the  Prince  lofes  any  of  his  provinces, 
he  is  not  equally  able  to  proteft  his  people. 
If,  unfortunately,  he  has  been  under  a  ne- 
cefiity  of  contracting  debts,  it  will  fall  on 
his  fubjeCls  to  pay  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  population  diminiflies,  if  the  peo- 
ple become  poor,  the  Monarch  is  deprived 
of  every  refource.  Thefe  are  fuch  incon- 
teflable  truths,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
dwell  further  upon  them. 

I  repeat  it  then,  the  Sovereign  reprefents 
tb.e  ftate.      He  and   his   people  form  only 


probity  and  dihntercftednefs,  as  if  he  was 
liable,  every  moment,  to  give  an  account ; 
of  his  adminiftration.  Thus  he  is  culpable  ' 
if  he  fquanders  the  produce  of  the  taxes, 
which  is  the  money  of  his  people,  in  pomp, 
luxury,  or  debauch  :  he,  who  ought  to 
watch  over  the  morals,  the  beft  guardians 
of  the  law;  who  ought  to  improve  and  | 
bring  to  perfeftion  the  national  educatic 
not  to  pervert  it  by  bad  example.  The 
prefervation  of  the  public  morals  is  an  ob- 
jeft  of  the  greateft  importance.  The  Mo- 
narch may  contribute  much  to  it,  by  di- 
ftinguifliing  and  rewarding  thofe  who  arc 
eminent  for  their  virtue  and  merit,  and  hy\ 
fhowing  his  difapprobation  of  thofe  who 
are  not  afhamed  of  their  own  depravity. 
He  ought  to  difapprove  loudly  every  dif- 
honorable  aftion,  and  to  decline  taking 
notice  of  thofe  who  are  not  to  be  reclaim- 
ed. It  is  likewife  an  interefting  objeft, 
which  ought  not  to  be  loft  fight  of,  and 
which,  if  ncglefted,  would  be  an  irrepara- 
ble injury  to  the  public,  morals,  that  the 
Prince  fhould  not  diftinguifli  unworthy 
perfons  merely  on  account  of  their  riches.. 
Honors  laviflied  in  this  manner  would  con- 
firm  the  public  in  the  common  opinion, 
that,  to  be  diftinguifiied,  it  is  enough  to 
be  rich.  From  that  moment,  felfifhnefa 
and  depravity  throw  off  all  reftraint;  every 
one  is  intent  on  accumulating  wealth  ;  the 
moft  iniquitous  means  are  ufed  for  main- 
taining it;  corruption  thrives,  it  takes 
I  root,  and  becomes  univerfal.  Men  of  abi- 
I  lilies,  men  of  merit,  are  difregarded  ;  and 
jthe  public,  dazzled  by  its  f^plendour,  iS: 
one  body,  which  can  only  be  happy  as  j  taught  only  to  refped  wealth,  however  ac- 
they  are  united.  The  Prince  is,  to  the  |  quired  or  dcferved.  To  prevent  the  nation- 
country  which  he  governs,  what  the  head  al  manners  from  being  perverted  to  this 
is  to  the  body.  He  ought  to  think  and  |  lliameful  degree,  the  Prince  fhould  be  con- 
ail  for  the  whole  in  fuch  a  manner  as  tolftantly  on  his  guard,  not  to  diftinguifh  any 
procure  it  the  greateft  advantages  of  which  but  men  of  merit,  and  to  ftiow  a  contempt 
it  is  capable.     This  is  the    idea  I  have  of  for  all  wealth  that  is  not  accompanied  w^'thi 


his  duiie?. 

The  royal  author  proceeds  to  expatiate 
on  the  particular  duties  of  Kings  in  the 
various  'departments  of  government,  and 
then  goes  on  : 

Tlieie  are,  in  general,  the  duties  which 
a  Prince  ought  to  difcharge  ;  and,  that  he 
may  never  forget  them,   he  ought  often  to 


tW 
morality  and  virtue.  For  the  reft,  the 
Monarch  is  properly  the  head  of  a  family 
of  citizens,  the  father  of  his  people  :  he 
ought  on  all  occaficns,  to  ferve  as  the  lafl 
refuge  to  thofe  of  diilinguiflied  merit  who 
are  unfortunate;  to  be  a  parent  to  the  or- 
phan, to  fuccour  the  widow,  to  have  an, 
eye  of  pity  and   compafTion  on  all,   and  to 


recal  to  his  mind,  that  he  is  a  human  be-  extend  his  hand  to  thofe  who,  having  no 
ing,  as  well  as  the  loweft  of  his  fubje6ts. 'other  refource,  can  only  be  relieved  by  his 
If  he  is  the  firft  magitlrate,   the  firft  gene- |bounty. 

ral,  the  firft  officer  of  the  ftate,  it  is  not)  This,  according  to  the  principles  laid 
to  reprefeat  only,  but  to   fu'.fil  the   duties! down  ia  the  beginuing  of  this   EfTay,  is 


he  precife  idea  that  one  ought  to  form  of 
he  duties  of  a  King,  and  of  the  only 
nanner  which  can  render  the  monarchical 
"orm  of  government  advantageous.  If  thei-e 
ire  many  Princes  who  hold  a  different 
onducl,  it  is  owing  to  their  having  little 
eflefted  on  their  own  elevation,  and  the 
luties  that  refult  from  it.  They  have  un- 
lertaken  a  truft,  the  weight  and  import- 
nce  of  which  they  are  ignorant  of,  and 
lave  been  mifled  for  want  of  confideration; 
or  in  this  age,  ignorance  is  the  caufe  of 
nore  crimes  even  than  wickedneis.  This 
harader  of  a  King  will  perhaps  appear 
o  the  critics  like  the  archetype  of  the 
loics,  the  idea  of  their  imaginary  wife 
nan,  who  never  exifted,  and  to  whom  M. 
'iurelius  approached  the  neareft. 

I  could  wifh  that  this  feeble  Eflay  may 
:ontribute  to  form  fuch  monarchs  as  M. 
A.urelius.  It  would  be  the  nobleft  reward 
[  could  expeft,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
ervice  to  mankind  :  but  I  ought  to  add, 
hat  a  Prince,  who  fhould  take  the  pains  I 
lave  been  pointing  out,  would  not  arrive 
It  abfolute  perfedion  ;  becaufe,  with  the 
)eft  inclinations  poflible,  he  may  be  de- 
eived  in  the  choice  of  tbofe  whom  he 
mployed  in  the  adminillration  of  affairs  ; 
jecaufe  things  may  be  reprefented  to  him 
n  a  falfe  light  ;  his  orders  may  not  be 
Droperly  executed  ;  abufes  and  enormities 
nay  be  hid  from  his  fight  ;  perfons  em- 
Dloyed  to  execute  them  may  ul'e  too  much 
everity  and  haughtinefs  in  their  deport- 
ment: in  (hort,  becaufe,  efpecialiy  in  ex- 
•enfive  dominions,  the  Prince  cannot  be 
jvery  where  himfelf. — Such  then  h,  and 
ilways  will  be,  the  fate  of  every  thing  here 
Delow,  that  the  perfedion  of  government, 
rcquifite  to  make  a  people  completely  hap- 
py, can  never  be  obtained  ;  and  that  in 
:his,  as  in  every  thing  tlfe,  one  mufl  be 
:ontent  with  what  has  the  fevveft.  imper- 
fedions.  B. 
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them  with  thofe  of  your  country  :  to  fpeak 
of  my  own,  is  to  fpeak  with  the  greater 
certainty. 

I  ufually  fhear  near  130  fliecp,  moftly 
ewes:  they  pafture  through  the  fummer, 
with  little  other  attention  to  them  than  from 
now  and  then  counting  them.  In  winter 
they  alfo  fiiift  for  themfelves  in  fields  un- 
fown,  without  bei"ng  houfed,  or  fed  with 
aught  elfe  than  a  few  corn  blades,  when  a 
fnow  is  fo  deep  as  to  deprive  them  of  their 
common  pafture  food,  and  fome  green  food 
from  tailings  of  fmall  grain  fown  for  the 
purpofe,  and  roots,  to  about  20  muttons. 
The  flocks  however  have  a  large  range,  are 
(heitered  by  pines  at  the  heads  of  coves, 
and  find  food  amongft  bufhes  and  fomc 
woods  in  points  and  broken  grounds  along 
the  margin  of  a  fait  water  river  and  its 
creeks. 

An  eftimate  might  be  made  of  a  fiock  of 
fheep  fuppofed  to  be  improved,  when  in 
numbers  affording  a  fhepherd  conflantly  to 
attend  them,  feed  them,  and  ufe  the  befl 
means  to  preferve  them  in  fafety  and  in 
high  cafe:  but  the  ftatement  below  is  only 
of  100  fheep,  as  they  are  kept  by  me. 
Eftimates  vary  greatly  :  fcarcely  two  men 
are  found  to  agree  in  the  articles  of  charge 
and  difcharge  :  the  attention  and  the  ne- 
gle6ls  of  Paeep — the  manner  of  keeping 
them,  are  various:   let  thefe  apologize  for 


Purport  of  a  Letter  on  Sheep. 

Written  in  Maryland^  March  30,  1789. 
I  By  J.  J.  B.  Efquire,  and  r^ad  to  the 
[     Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society. 

THE  increafing  of  wool,  and  to  that 
end  the  enlarging  flocks  of  fheep, 
ought  to  be  a  capital  objed  with  the  hrm- 
trs  in  America.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
promote  the  idea  in  this  part  of  the  cuun- 

It  may  entertain  the  Society,  when  they 
fiiall  have  exhllnted  to  them  the  manner  of 
keeping  fheep  here,  in  com.paring  the  dif-  j 
fercKCt;  of  the  cxpcnfe    and,  valuation  of '  improve 


the  venturing  to  expofe  my  eftimate,  fo 
different  from  the  eftimates  of  others.  Iti 
this  ftatement  no  charge  Is  made  of  intereft  ; 
—it  is  but  ideal  when  not  really  paid,  and 
when,  inftead  of  paying  interefi,  I  rather 
receive  it  from  the  ftieep  in  the  income  they 
give,  of  not  only  fix  per  ctiit.  but  above  fix. 
times  fix.  No  Charge  is  made  for  common 
cafualities,  becaufe  a  flock  fyftematically 
managed  is  not  lelTened  by  them,  below  the 
defigned  number,  whlHl  new  flieep  are  an- 
nually raifed  at  no  perceptible  expenfe,  and 
Inftantly  take  place  of  thofe  lolt :  It  is  fo  of 
the  aged  flieep  fold;  their  place  is  filled  up. 
by  the  ftock  lambs  yearly  kept  over  for  the 
purpofe.  It  may  be  faid  of  iheepfo  attend- 
ed to  as  is  faid  of  kings — they  never  die. 
When  inftead  of  cafiial  lofTes  of  fljecp  they 
are  fold  or  uled  in  the  family,  we  receive  the 
value;  for  which  the  fi(;ck  is  to  have  credit 
in  the  account  kept  of  them.  A  lamb  cofta 
fo  little  In  raifing  him,  that  by  the  time  lie 
ceafcs  to  be  a  lamb,  his  wool  pays  the  coft. 
A  charge  might  be  made  againlt  flieep  for 
damage  in  untiiling  the  foil,  in  their  tread- 
ing it,  and  thereby  eventually  injuring  the 
future  crop  of  wheat,  on  an  arable  farni^ 
more  than  their  dung  fcattered  in  fcr^Tpa 
it ;  but  then,  agaiaft  this  diifcr- 
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ence  may  be  fet  off  the  advantage  derived 
from  their  eating  down  and  preventing  t( 
rifv'  up  into  feed  many  Uicky  ilout  weeds, 
which  other  live  Hock  lufFer  to  grow  up, 
foui  tlie  paltures,  and  cxhauft  the  foi).  1 
have  had  notable  inflances  of  thi>  benefit 
from  flieep  eating  down  thole  weeds.  1 
make  no  change  agalnil  my  fiieep  for  their 
paifuvage,  becaufe  in  an  arable  fyftem  of 
Imfb-mdry,  fome  fields  mull  neceffarily  reft 
under  gials,  fpontaneous  or  town,  for  the 
fake  of  future  corn  crops;  but  on  a  graz- 
ing farm  it  is  otherwife,  for  as  there  is 
ro  coin  crop  on  this,  grafs  is  the  only  te- 
nant that  can  pay  the  rent;  btfidef.  it  would 
be  nice  and  difficult  to  fatlsfadorily  appor- 
tion the  rent  between  arable  and  grazing 
fields.  If  upon  the  whole,  between  tread- 
ing the  foil  and  the  deilrufiion  of  weeds, 
and  the  giving  fome  fmall  quantity  of  dung, 
whilft  pailuring,  ll.eep  do  no  notable  da- 
mage to  the  foil  of  an  arable  farm,  I  fee 
Hot  fufficient  caufc  for  charging  the  flock 
for  the  pickings  they  obtain  from  fields 
turned  ou'  from  tillage,  at  prefent,  for  the 
benefit  of  tuture  corn  crops  or  as  being  ne 
ceffary  in  an  arable  fyllem.  The  little  be 
iiefit  that  foil  receives  from  fheep  pafturing 
on  it,  where  there  is  neither  fummer  fold- 
ing nor  winter  keeping  upon  litter,  maybe 
about  balanced  by  damage  in  corapadiing 
the  foil  wiih  their  feet,  as  it  feems  to  me. 
An  eilimate  of  the  income  and  expenfes 
of  lOO  (heep  as  kept  by  J.  B.  B.  at  Wye, 
in  Maryland  : 


other 

winter  foed,  is,  in  pailuring, 
Winter  green  food  and  roots  to 

2o  muttons, 
Some  atfemlance,  fligh.t. 
Taxes,  wafliing,   (hearing, 
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Wool,  3  38lbs.  at  is.  6d 

Lambs,  ^o  out  of  78,  fold  at  9s. 

Muttons,   20  at  I  8s. 

M'^ntire  in  paRuring  and  tread- 
ing the  foil  clofe,  oppofed  to 
each  other, 
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Annual  income, 
Annual  expeufe, 


£'  6s 
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Annual  profit,        £-  S^    ^1     ^ 


This  profit  on  the  100  flieep,  is  ns.  9|d, 
^ach.  In  England,  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
very  accurate  account  of  feven  years  fheep 
jufinefs,  gave  an  average  of  but  4s.  Qd. 
currency  profit  on  each  fheep.  His  charges 
ere  on  high  keeping  of  flieep  that  yielded 
but  about  i-Hb.  of  wool  each,  and  were  on 
grafs,  rent,  county,  poor  and  parifh-rates, 
lye,  rye  pafturage,  turnips,j  hay,  barley, 
wafhing,  fiiearing,  carriage  of  wool,  tithe/ 
intcreft.  The  Diikt's  4is.  9d.  a-head  is  25 
per  cent,  on  his  capital.  Others  in  Eng- 
land reckon  they  make  8s.  4d.  to  30s.  cur- 
lency  and  upwards  a-head,  on  their  (heep. 
I  reckon  78.  6d.  current  money  equal  toi 
4P.  6d.  ilerling. 

So  far  as  dung  improves  foil,  it  ought 
to  be  allowed  for  ;  and  this  is  for  all  dung 
applied  from  winter  littering  or  fummer 
folding  :  but  how  far,  if  at  all,  it  is  to 
be  prized  when  flowly  dropt  about  in  pa- 
iluring, is  a  qucftion.  Beafts  conftantly 
ramming  the  foil  of  a  pafture  into  a  clofe 
compad  ftaie,  untill  it  more  than  is  com- 
monly apprehended. — That  the  foot  of  the 
beaft  does  more  damage  to  the  foil,  than  hig' 
cung  fo  difperfed  and  expofed  to  exhala- 
tion does  good,  is  probable  from  feveral 
inftances,  related  by  ferious  good  people, 
of  clover  fields  having  been  divided  and 
the  one  half  paftured  on,  all  the  funmier;, 
the  other  mown  twice,  and  both  fown  at 
ihe  fame  time  with  wheat  on  one  plowing; 
when  the  mown  gave  confiderably  the  bell 
crcps  of  wheat.  Let  us  fuppofe  a  lay  of 
grafs  has  been  left  unpallured,  and  even 
uncut,  for  three  years;  another  like  field  at 
the  fame  time  is  paftured  clofe,  as  is  ufual 
during  the  fame  three  years  :  now  let  the 
farmer  walk  into  thefe,  a.nd  obferve  hov7 
mellow,  light,  and  lively  the  one  is, — howr 
iirm  the  other.  Which  of  thefe  will  he 
prefer  for  a  crop  of  grain  ? — If  the  former. 
It  then  may  be  fufpt(£fed,  that  pafturing 
doth  not  improve  the  foil ;  that  on  the 
whole  it  even  injures  it.  When,  however, 
pafture  ground  has  been  of  many  years  • 
ft-inding,  efpecially  if  cloathed  with  grafs 
to  fhield  the  foil  from  the  midfummer  fuuj 
it  will  have  gained  advantages  from  the 
atmofphere  and  the  fcraps  of  dung,  toge- 
ther, that  will  be  greater  than  the  difad* 
vantage  from  treading  the  ground.  After 
two  or  three  years,  we  may  conceive  the 
fettling  and  comparing  the  ground  cannot 
be  much  further  encrenfed. 

Amcngfl  the  attentions  to  fneep,  it  is 
particularly  recommended  to  farmers,  that 
they  let  only  a  few  ewes  run  at  large  with 
a  ram,  for  giving  a  few  early  lambs  j  that;. 
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be  reft  of  the  ewes  be  kept  feparate  from 
he  rams  till  the  middle  of  Otlober,  and 
hen  be  allowed  a  ram  to  20  or  at  moft  25. 
iFneir  lambs  will  come  from  the  middle  to 
i:he  end  of  March.  It  is  alfo  advantage- 
)us  to  keep  ewe  and  ram  lambs  apart  1  8 
)r  20  months,  from  January  or  Marcn  till 
Dftober  come  twelve  months,  before  they 
ire  fuffered  to  be  together,  it  is  bell  that 
;here  be  not  more  than  one  ram  with  a  di- 
/ifion  of  ewes  at  a  time,  where  they  can 
le  parcelled  off  into  diffeient  fields  or  lots 
for  two  or  three  weeks. 

To  obferve  the  ages  of  fheep  Is  impcrt- 
int.  Some  age  ought  to  be  fixed  on  by  the 
"armer,  beyond  which  nothing  fhould  in- 
iuce  him  to  keep  them.  At  {hearing  time 
:he  mouth  of  every  fheep  and  lamb  is  to  be 
nfpeded;  when  the  lambs  having  blackifh 
rums  or  that  are  not  ilraight,  well  made 
uid  promifing,  are  marked  for  fale  ;  as  alfo 
ire  the  aged  rams,  ewes,  and  wethers ; 
ivhdtv:;ver  is  the  age  fixed  on  by  the  farm.er 
for  clearing  his  flock  from  old  fheep,  be  it 
four  or  five  years  ;  which  feem  to  be  the 
iges  lor  governing  us  in  this  particular,  in 
:he  climate  of  America.  As  many  lambs. 
:he  beft,  are  to  be  turned  out  for  breeders 
ind  for  muttons,  proportioned,  as  there 
ire  to  be  fheep  difpofed  of  as  being  aged, — 
ind  a  few  more  to  fupply  lofTes  whillt  they 
ire  growing  up. 

The  farmer  will  firft  determine  on  the 
;iumber  of  grown  fheep  to  be  kept  by  him: 
;hen  on  the  age  he  means  to  obferve  for 
lifpoling  of  them,— for  he  is  to  have  none 
n  his  fiock  that  are  not  in  iu]l  vigour. 
Dividing  the   number  in  the   whole  flock. 


V.'*  indulge  more, — you  work  more;  and 
which  affords  the  moil  comfort,  tc77?perancc 
with  employ 7iient^  or  intemperaiice  with  idle^ 
refs,  no  ferious  perfon  can  be  at  a  lofs  to 
(.'.jcide.  B. 

A  ceriain  Qmk's.  for  tkc^OT  in  Sheep. 

rAKE  of  Roman  wormwood  and  Spa- 
niih  radilh,  equal  parts,  and  reduce 
them  to  powder.  For  one  hundred  diflein- 
pered  fheep,  take  two  ounces  of  this  powder, 
four  ounces  of  pounded  juniper  berries, 
and  about  feven  or  eight  pounds  of  mef- 
ling  of  oats  :  add  a  fmail  handful  of  fait* 
and  half  the  weight  of  the  whole  of  com- 
mon wormwood  powdered.  Throw  this 
compofition  into  the  troughs  or  mangers 
where  they  feed,  every  week,  or  at  leaft, 
once  in  the  month  of  March,  again  about 
Ealler,  and  laftly  in  the  latter  end  of  June. 
Thus  they  will  be  preferved  againil  the 
dillem.per  ;  or  if  they  Ihouid  catch  it,  it 
will  make  but  fmall  progrefs. 


Account  of  the   Culture  and  Produce  of  the 
Turnip-rooted     Cabbage.     By  Sir 
Thomas  Bevor,  Bart. 
[From  tlie  3d.  vol.  of  the  Barh  Society  Papers.] 

IN  the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  June,  I  fo\^ 
the  fame  quantity  of  feed,  hoe  the 
plants  at  the  fame  fize,  leave  them  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  each  other,  and  treat 
them  in  all  refpeds  like  the  common  turnip. 
In  this  method  I  have  always  obtained  a 
plentiful  crop  of  them  ;  to  afcertain  the 
value  of  which,  I  need  only  inform  you, 
that  on  the  23d  day  of  April  laft,  havine; 
then  two  acres  left   of  my  crop,  found  and 


cro{  , 
3y   the   age  he  means  to  difpofeof  them,    in  great  perfec1:ion,   I  divided  them  by  fold 


^ives  the  number  of  lambs  he  is  to  turn 
Dut  as  a  fupply  to  the  fame  number  of 
heep  to  be  difpofed  of  from  the  old 
lock  ; — and  a  few  more  lambs  are  to  be 
!.urned  out  with  the  Itock  lambs,  for  mak- 


)n,  for  the  full  age,  and  there  are  too 
heep,  the  fives  in  a  hundred  being  20 
limes,  diredl  to  the  difpofing  of  20  aged 
l"»eep,  and  to  the  turning  out  20,  more  4 
)r  5,  in  all  25  lambs  for  a  fupply  to  the 
ock.  After  fix  years  of  age,  fheep  de- 
line  in  figure  and  in  wool.  Brambles  arc 
rharged,  by  common  farmers,  with  taking 
>fr  all  the  wool  that  fheep  appear  to  have 
oft:  but  when  flieep  decline  in  vigour  and 
jOi'd  plight,  they  decline  in  the  quantity 
if  their  wool,  and  look  mean,  even  in 
saftures  clear  of  brambles. 
Your  wool  is  dearer, — your  meat  cheap 


hurdles  into  three  parts  of  nearly  equal  di- 
menfions.  Into  the  firft  part  I  put  24  fm.aii 
bullocks  of  about  30  (lone  weight  each 
(141b.  to  the  ftone),  and  30  middle  fized 
fat  wethers,  which  at  the  end  of  the  firft 
week,  after  they  had  eaten  down  the  greater 
pare  of  the  leaves,  and  fome  part  of  the 
roots,  I  fliifted  to  the  fecond  diviiion,  and 
then  put  70  lean  flieep  into  what  was  left 
of  the  firft  :  thefc  fed  off  the  remainder  of 
the  turnips,  left  by  the  fat  flock  ;  and  fa 
they  were  fhifted  through  the  th-ee  div-fi-; 
ons,  the  lean  flock  following  the  fat  as  ihey 
wanted  food,  until  the  whole  was  ccn- 
fumed. 

The  24  bullocks,  and  3c  fat  wetliers, 
continued  in  the  turnips  UDtil  the  31ft  of 
May,  being  esailly  four  weeks  ;  and  the 
lean  flieep  until  the  29th,  which  is  one 
lay  over  four  weeks  :   fo  that  the  two  acrej 


!r  than  with  us :— u  ftrong  indication  that!  {.^pt  me  24  fmall    bullocks,  and  one  hun- 
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dred  fheep  four  weeks  (not  reckoning  the 
overplus  day  of  the  70  lean  fheep).  The 
value,  at  the  rate  of  keeping  at  that  feafon, 
cannot  be  eftimated  in  any  common  year 
at  leis  than  4d  a  week  for  each  fheep,  and 
18.  6d.  per  week  for  each  bullock,  which 
would  amount  together  to  the  fum  of  15I. 
13s    4d.     for  two    acres. 


A  Method  to  dye  Qloth  of  a  fine,  frejh 
Sea-green  Colour;  difcovered  by  M. 
Albert,  Member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Sciences  at  Mont pe Her, 

FO  R  three  pieces  of  cloth,  each  feven- 
teen  ells  in  length,  and  five  quarters 
breadth,  diflbive  fix  pounds  of  Calliiefoap 
in  water,  and  pour  it  into  the  bath  of  the 
great  copper,  when  it  begins  to  boil ;  mix 
it  well  ;  then  dipping  thv:  cloths  which  had 
been  before  wetted  at  the  fulling-mill,  turn 
them  round  gently  for  an  hour,  taking  care 
that  the  bath  does  not  boil  outright ;  other- 
wife,  it  will  become  violent  and  outrage- 
ous. After  this  boiling,  while  the  cloth 
is  taken  out  to  cool,  pour  into  another 
copper  or  boiler,  a  folution  of  nine  pounds 
of  Cyprus  vitriol  prepared  for  the  purpofe: 
this  being  mixed  with  the  bath  when  it 
begins  to  beluke-warm,  mud  be  (lirred  for 
about  feven  or  eight  minutes  ;  then  (liut  the 
door  of  the  fire  place  with  the  fire  in  it ; 
and  dipping  the  cloth,  turn  it  about  very 
cjuick  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  af- 
terwards gently,  for  half  an  hour  longer; 
taking  care  that  the  bath  ftiall  be  always 
about  the  fame  degree  of  heat  ;  for,  if 
the  bath  is  too  hot,  the  colour  will  not 
take,  but  become  rufly  ;  and  this  will  al- 
fo  be  the  cafe  afterthe  colour  is  well  Itruck, 
if,  in  the  dreffing,  it  be  put  in  the  prefs 
too  hot. 

The  colour  thus  given  is  of  a  beautiful 
green,  fo  admired  in  foreign  markets, 
that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it  at  Con- 
flaniinople,  and  througii  every  part  of  the 
Levant  ;  where  it  is  greatly  preferred  to 
the  Engli(h  green  cloth,  which  is  fallen  in 
its  price  accordingly. 


^*^P^  Y.olu.ptuary's  SoLiLoc>yy. 

/-^Jp,/A<jpbfevv.er,  a  ColUHiun  of  Effayi,  by  Mr.  Cum- 
.    ,    ..  .       .  bcilancl. 

IFiod  myfcir  in  pofTeffion  of  an  cftate, 
which  has  devolved  upon  me,  with- 
out any  pains  of  my  owu:  i  have  youth 
and  health  to  enjoy  it,  and  I  am  de- 
le/c^incd;  fo  to  do  :  pleafure  is  my  ob- 
jc^,;-and  i.mud  therefore  fo  contrive  as 
tQima;k,C;thai  objecl  lafting  and  fatisfadory: 


If  I  throw  the  means  away,  I  can  no  longer 
compafs  the  end  ;  this  is  felf-evident.  ' 
perceive  therefore,  that  I  mull  not  game  ; 
for  though  I  like  play,  I  do  not  like  to 
lofe  that,  which  alone  can  purchafe  every 
pleafure  I  propofe  to  enjoy  ;  and  I  do  not 
(ee  that  the  chance  of  winning  other  peo- 
ple's money,  can  compenfate  for  the  pain 
I  mult  luffer  if  I  lofe  my  own  :  an  addi- 
tion to  my  fortune  can  only  give  fuper- 
fluities  :  the  lofs  of  it  may  take  away  even 
th::  necefTaries ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  I 
have  enough  for  every  other  gratification 
but  thi:  defperate  one  of  deep  play  :  it  is 
refolved  therefore,  that  I  will  not  be  a  game- 
iler :  there  is  not  common  fenfe  in  the 
thought,  and  therefore  1  renounce  it. 

But  if  I  give  up  gaming,  I  will  take  my 
fwingof  pleafure  ;  that  I  am  determined 
upon.  1  muft  therefore  aflc  myfelf  the 
queltion,  what  Is  pleafure  ?  Is  it  high  liv- 
ing and  hard  drinking  ?  I  have  my  own 
choice  to  make,  therefore  I  muft  take  fome 
time  to  confider  of  it.  There  is  nothing 
very  elegant  in  it,  I  muft  confefs  ;  a  glut- 
ton is  but  a  forry  fellow,  and  a  drunkard 
is  a  beaft  :  befides  1  am  not  fure  my  con- 
ftitution  can  ftand  againft  it  :  I  ftiall  get ' 
the  gout,  that  would  be  the  devil  ;  I  ftiall  ' 
grow  out  of  all  fliape  ;  I  ftiall  have  a  red 
face  full  of  blotches,  a  foul  breath,  and  ' 
be  loathfome  to  the  women  :  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  that,  for  I  doat  upon  the 
women,  and  therefore  adieu  to  the  bottle 
and  all  its  concomitants  ;  I  prefer  the 
favours  of  the  fair  fex  to  the  company  of 
the  foakers,  and  fo  there  is  an  end  to  all 
drinking  ;  I  will  be  fober,  only  becaufc  I 
love  pleafure.  j 

But  if  I  give  up  wine    for  women,  -j^ 
will  repay  myfelf  for  the  facrifice  ;    I  will  • 
have  the  fineft  girls  that   money  can  pur- 
chafe— Money,  did  I  fay  ?  What  a  found 
has  that !— Am  I  to  buy  beamy  with  mo- 
ney, and  cannot  I  buy  love  too  ?  for  there 
is  no  pleafure  even  in  beauty,  without  love., 
I    find    myfelf  gravelled   by    this   unlucky 
quclHon:    mercenary  love  I   that    is    non- ' 
fenfe  ;    it  Is  Hat  hypocrify  ;   it  Is  difgufting.- 
i  fiiould    loath  the  fawning    careffes    of  a 
Jlirembling  harlot,   whom  I  pay    for   falfe 
fondnefs  :    I  find  am  wrong  again  :   1  can- 
not fall  in  love  with  a  harlot  ;  fhe  muft  be  ' 
a  niodell    woman  ;    and  when  that  befalls 
me,  what  then?  Why  then,  if  I  am  terri- 
bly in    love   indeed,  and  cannot    be  happy 
without  her,  there  is  no  otherchoicc  left  me  j. 
i  think  I  muft  even  marry  her  !    nay  I  am.' 
fure  1  muR  ;  for  If  pleafure  leads  that  way,, 
pleafure  is  my  objett,  and  marriage  is  mjf  ' 
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ol :  1  am  determined  therefore  to  marry, 
>nly  becaufe  I  love  pleafure. 

Well  !  now  that  I  have  given  up  all 
ither  women  for  a  wife,  I  am  refolved  to 
ake  pleafure  enough  in  the  poffefGon  of 
ler  ;  I  mull  be  cautious  therefore  that  no- 
)ody  elfe  takes  the  fame  pleafure  too  ;  for 
inhervvife  how  have  I  bettered  myfelf  ?  I 
night  as  well  have  remained  upon  the  com- 
ncn.  I  ftiould  be  a  fool  indeed,  to  pay 
uch  a  price  for  a  purchafe,  and  let  in  my 
leigbours  for  a  fliare  ;  therefore  I  am  de- 
ermined  to  keep  her  to  myfelf,  for  plea- 
urt  is  my  only  objeft,  and  this  I  take  it  is 
I  fort  of  pleafure,  that  does  not  confift  in 
)art:cipation. 

The  next  queftion  is,  how  I  muft  con- 
rive  to  keep  her  to  myfelf. — Not  by  force  ; 
lot  by  locking  her  up  ;  there  is  no  plea- 
ure  in  that  notion  ;  compuifion  is  out  of 
he  cafe  :  inclination  therefore  is  the  next 
hing  ;  I  mull  make  it  her  own  choice  to 
DC  faithful  :  it  feems  then  to  be  incumbent 
jpon  me  to  make  a  wife  choice,  to  look 
A'ell  before  1  fix  upon  a  wife,  and  to  ufe 
|ier  well  when  I  have  fixed.  I  will  be  very 
tind  CO  her,  becaufe  I  will  not  dettroy 
ny  own  pleafure  ;  and  I  will  be  very 
:areful  of  the  temptations  I  expofe  her 
;o,  for  the  fame  reafon.  She  Hiall  not  lead 
:he  life  of  your  fine  town  ladies  ;  I  have  a 
.•harming  place  in  the  country  ;  I  will  pafs 
noil  of  my  time  in  the  country  ;  there  Ihe 
A-ill  be  fafe,  and  1  Ihall  be  happy.  I  love 
pleafure,  and  therefore  I  will  have  little  to 
3o  with  that  curil  intriguing  town  of  Lon- 
don ;  I  am  determined  to  make  my  houfe 
n  the  country  as  pleafant  as  it  is  pofTible. 

But  if  I  give  up  the  gaieties  of  a  town 
ife,  and  the  club  and  the  gaming-table, 
indthe  girls,  forawifeandtliecountry,  I  will 
lave  the  fports  of  the  country  in  perfection  ; 
[  will  keep  the  bed  pack  of  liounds  in 
England,  and  hunt  every  day  in  the  week. 
—But  hold  a  moment  there  !  what  will  be- 
:ome  of  my  wife  all  the  while  I  am  fol- 
owing  the  hounds?  Will  flie  follow  nobo- 
3y  ;  will  nobody  follow  her  ?  A  pretty  fi- 
gure I  fball  make,  to  be  chacing  the  flag 
md  come  home  with  the  horns  !  At  ieaft 
[  fhall  not  rifque  the  experiment  ;  I  fnall 
lot  like  to  leave  her  at  home,  and  I  can- 
lot  take  her  with  me,  for  that  would 
poii  my  pleafure  ;  and  I  hate  a  horfe-dog 
voman  ;  1  will  keep  no  whipper-in,  in  pet- 
icoats.  I  perceive  therefore  I  mull  give 
jp  the  hounds,  for  I  am  determined  nothing 
hall  Hand  in  the  way  of  ray  pleafure. 

Why  thcii,  I  mull  find  out  fome  amufe- 
nents  that  my  wife  can  partake  in  ;  we 
nuft  ride  about  the  park  in  fine  weather  } 


we  mull  vifit  the  grounds,  and  the  gardens, 
and  plan  out  improvements,  and  make 
plantations  ;  it  will  be  rare  employment, 
for  the  poor  people — That  is  a  thought 
that  never  ilruck  me  before  ;  methinks  there 
mull  be  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  in  fetting 
the  poor  to  work — I  fhail  like  a  farm  for 
the  fame  reafon  ;  and  my  wife  will  take 
piealurein  a  dairy  ;  fhe  fhall  have  the  moll 
elegant  dairy  in  England  ;  and  I  will  build 
a  confervatory,  and  Ihe  fliall  have  fuch 
plants  and  fuch  flowers  !  — I  have  a  notion 
I  fhall  take  pleafure  in  them  myfelf— And 
then  there  is  a  thoufand  things  to  do  with- 
in doors ;  it  is  a  fine  old  manfion,  that  i4 
the  truth  of  it :  I  will  give  it  an  entire  re- 
pair ;  it  wants  new  furniture  ;  that  will 
be  very  pleafant  work  for  my  wife  :  I  per- 
ceive 1  could  not  afford  to  keep  hounds  and 
do  this  into  the  bargain.  But  this  will  give 
me  the  raofl  pleafure  all  to  nothing,  and 
then  my  wife  will  partake  of  it — And  wc 
will  have  mufic  and  books — I  recol!e6l  that 
I  have  got  an  excellent  librar;r — There   is 

another  pleafure  I  had  never  thought  of • 

And  then  no  doubt  we  fhall.bave  children, 
and  they  are  very  pleafant  eofiipany,  when 
they  can  talk  and  liuderfland  what  is  faid 
to  them  ;  and  now  1  begin  to  refledt,  I  find 
there  are  a  vail  many  picafures  in  the  life 
I  have  chalked  out,  and  what  a  foot  fijould 
I  be  to  throw  away  my  money  at  the  gara- 
ing-table,  or  my  health  at  any  tabic,  or 
my  affedions  upon  harlots,  or  my  time 
upon  hourtds  and  horfes,  or  employ  either 
money,  health,  afledions,  or  time,  in  any- 
other  pleafures  or  purfuits,  than  thefe, 
which  1  now  perceive  will  lead  me  to  folid 
happinefs  in  this  life,  and  ftcure  a  good 
chance  for  whr.t  may  befal  me  hereafter. 
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On    the   National    Char^ 
Spaniards  * 
Fihe  Spaniards  have  ever  had  di(linguini>ij 


V 


ng  marks  applicable  to  all  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  their  pciiinfula,  it  was  when  the 
Arabs,  by  eftablifiiing  themfelves  among 
them,  imprinted  on  them  a  peculiar  cha- 
rafter,  and  notwithflanding  the  different 
caufes  which  feparated  them,  communica- 
ted to  them  a  part  of  their  manners,  their 
turn  of  thinking,  their  tafte  for  the 
arts  and  fciences,  and  v.hatever  other  traces 
we  find  of  them,  in  thofe'proviuceis  in  whicfe 
they  remained  longell  ;  and  when  the  high? 
idea  which  they  entertained  of  their  na- 
tion, and  which  was  ji.iflified  by  clrcum- 
.'lances,  rendered  thern  all  like  the  portrait^^ 
drawR  of  them  at  prefent,  in  which  they^i 
are  reprefentf^d  as  grave,  auflere,   and  ge- ■ 


ifom  Nouvudu  Voyaae  ea  Llpagiie, 
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of  war  and  romantic  adven-  =  circumllances,thlsfplendourbecame  ecllpf 


nerous,  fon  .  ,       ,         ,    i    ,-  r 

tures  ;  and  laftly,  when  in  their  general  ed,  and  thole  pretenfions  w 
aflembiics,  which  they  called  Cortes ^^  they 
all  had  more  or  kfs  an  adive  part  in  the 
government  ;  when  they  direded  or  watch- 
ed over  its  operations,  and  when  they  en- 
tertained more  lively  fentiments  than  at 
prcfent,  of  that  patriotifm  which  has  fo 
powerful  an  influence  over  the  opinions,  the 
affeaions  and  the  manners  of  thofe  whom 
But  thefe  three  caufes  of 
national  cha racier  have 


hich  it  cxcufed 
have  furvived  it.  The  Spaniard  of  th( 
fixteenth  century  has  difappeared,  but  hi 
mafic  has  remained  :  hence  that  exterioi 
pride  and  gravity  which  diftinguifh  hini 
1  in  our  days,  and 
m^ 


It   animates 
uniformity    in  th 

almoll  difappeared,  and  have  given  up  the 
Spaniard  to  the  more  immediate  influence 
of  climhte,  laws,  and  the  produdions  of 
different  provinces;  fo  that  in  order  to 
paint  thefc  people  fuch  as  they  are  at  pre- 
fent,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  fubdivide 
them  into  Cailiiians,  Catalans,  Arrago- 
nefe,  Navarrcfe,  Andalulians,  Bifcayans 
and  Alturians,  and  to  delineate  a  particu- 
lar charader  of  each  of  thefe  ;  a  difficult 
and  difagreeable  taflc,  which  one  could  not 
execute,  without  placing  almoll  always  the 
exception  by  the  lide  of  the  rule,  and  in 
difcharging  which,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
be  exaS  wichout  being  too  minut-,  to  be 
juil  without  appearing  fsvere,  and  to  bean 
apologid  without  Teeming  a  flatterer. 

'i'h'is  revolution,  however,  has  not  been 
fo  general,  as  not  to  leave  fome  charafte- 
riftlc  marks,  by  which  the  whole  Spanifli 
nation  may  Hill  be  known.  A  part  of  their 
manners  has  furvived  thofe  events  which 
changed  them.  The  empire  of  its  climate 
has  been  modified,  but  not  deftroyed.  In 
many  refpeds  the  provinces  live  under  the 
fame  form  of  government.  The  court  of 
a  monarch,  almoii  abfolute,  is  iHil  the  cen- 
tre of  the  vows  and  affeftions  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  All  the  modern  Spaniardtt  pre- 
ftfs'the  fame  worfnip.  In  literature,  they 
have  Rill  the  fame  models,  and  the  fame 
lade.  In  thefe  refpeds  they  have  preferved 
marks  of  refcmblance  with  their  ancellors, 
and  thefe  we  fliall  endeavour  to  difplay. 

At  the  period  when  Spain  afted  fo  great 
a  part  on  the  public  theatre,  when  it  dil- 
covcred  and  conquered  the  new  woild,  and 
when,  not  contented  with  ruling  great 
part  of  Europe,  it  convulfed  and  (hook  the 
other,  either  by  its  intrigues  or  military 
expeditions,  the  Spaniards  were  intoxica- 
ted with  that  national  pride  which  appear- 
ed in  their  external  aftions,  in  their  gef- 
tures,  in  their  difcourfe,  and  in  their  wri- 
tings.  As  it  then  had  a  caufe,  it  gave 
them  an  air  of  grandeur,  which  thofe  at 
lealt  pardoned,  in  whom  it  did  not  create 
rcfpea.     But  by   a  concourfe  of  unhappy 


itill  in  our  days,  and  which  have  often  re- 
called to  my  remembrance  the  following 
lines  of  one  of  onr  poets,  refpeding  ori- 
ginal fin,  notwith (landing  the  confequence 
of  which,  the  augull  dellination  of  mai 
may  iliU  be  perceived.  The  poet  call 
him, 

A  fallen  king,  in  whofc  exalted  mien 
Strong  traces  ftill  of  majcfty  arc  feen. 

The  modern  Spaniard  prcferves  ftill  ii 
his,  the  marks  of  his  former  confequence 
Whether  he  fpeaks  or  writes,  his  expreffi 
ons  have  a  peculiar  turn  of  exaggeration 
which  approaches  near  to  rodomontade.  Tlv 
Spaniards,   I    hope,  will    forgive    me,  fo, 


treating  them  with  a  little  feverity  upoi 
this  point  :  for  they  ought  to  keep 
mind,  that  every  nation  has  its  faults, 
well  as  good  qualities,  and  that  thefe  an 
fo  intimately  conneaed,  that  faults  are  of 
ten  the  confequences  or  an  excefs  of  goo( 
qualities,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  1 
ter  are  often  the  confequences  of  the  for 
mer,  and  plead  their  excufe. 

I  will  venture,  therefore,  to  repeat,  tha 
the  Spaniard  entertains  a  high  idea  of  hi 
nation  and  of  himfelf,  and  exprcffes  thi 
fentiment  openly  and  without  referve.  H 
felf-love  does  not  appear  in  thofe  ludicrou 
exao-rrerations  of  fpeech  which  provok 
laughter  rather  than  anger,  and  whicl 
charaderize  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  th 
provinces  of  France.*  Whenever  heboallt 
it  is  with  gravity,  and  with  all  the  pom 
of  his  language.  In  a  word,  a  Spaniard 
as  a  man  of  genius  faid  to  me  one  day,  x 
a  Gafcon  in  bujkins, 

I  am,  however,  very  much  inclined  t 
believe,  that  the  genius  of  his  languag 
may  account  for  the  bombaft  of  his  ityl 
The  Spaniards  have  not  only  adopted  man 
of  the  words  and  exprefiions  of  th 
Arabians,  but  they  have  been  tindnre 
alfo  with  the  oriental  fpirit,  which 
thefe  people  naturalifcd  in  Spain.  Thi 
fpirit  is  found  in  all  Spanifli  works  of  ima 
gination,  in  their  books  of  piety,  in  the 
comedies,  and  in  their  romances.  It 
perhaps,  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  flow  pre 
irrefs  which  found  philofophy  makes  amon 
them  ;  becaufe,  carrying  every  thing  b< 
yond  truth  and  reality,  loading  thefimpl 

*  &afcoiiy. 
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ea  with  images,  and  fond  of  every  thing 
larvellous,  they  furround  the  fandliiary  of 
-uth  with  ilUifions,  and  render  it  inacctf- 
ble.     They  are  fo   fertile,   and  fo  flighty 
1     their    conceptions,     that     it    has    be- 
ome  cuftomary  to  fay,  when  we  fpeak  of 
perfon    who  produces  brilliant  chimeras, 
nd  embraces  them  as  truth,  he  builds  caf- 
l.ss  in  Spain^  an   expreffion,   for   the    ety- 
lology  of  which,   1  think  it   would  be  in 
ain  to  feek  elfewhere.      But  this  haughti- 
efs,  which  would  be  noble,   were  it  more 
loderate,  and   thai  gravity,   which  always 
ommands  refpecS:,  and  which  is  fometimts 
ifgufting,  are  compenfated  by  very  valu- 
,ble  qualities,  or  rather   are  the  fource  of 
hem.     The  pride  of  individuals,   like  that 
)f  the  nation,  elevates  the   foul,  and  puts 
t  on  its  guard  againft  meannefs,  and   fuch 
6,  indeed,   the    pride    of    the    Spaniards, 
'n   Spain,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  there   are 
j'ices  and  crimes,  but,  in  general,  pride  is 
he  mod  prominent  feature  in  the  national 
harader    of  the    Spaniards.      It    appears 
^mong  theloweft  claffes,  even  in  a  dungeon 
md  under  the  rags  of  mifery.    It  regulates 
n  a  certain  degree,  the   genius  of  a    lan- 
uage  naturally  diffufe,  in  which   the   ear 
"eems  to  delight  in  throwing  together  fo- 
lorous  words,  and  in   which  abundance  of 
phrafes  is    often    taken   for   abundance  of 
deas.     Pride  is  generally  concife  ;   it   dif- 
iains  details,   and  delights    in  thofe    enig- 
natic  expreflions,  which  leave  employment 
or  the  thoughts,  and  often  even  much  to  be 
ruefled.     Hence  it  happens,  that  the  Spa- 
niards, who  when  their   imagination  is  in 
lifplay   all  the  luxury 
)f  their  language,  are   very  laconic   when 
heir  minds  are  free  from  the  turbulence  of 
jaflion.      I  could  mention  an    hundred  ex- 
amples, but  1  fhall  be  contented  with  one.  f 
Having  had  occafionto  fpeak  to  a  Spaniard, 
vho  lodged  on  a  lower  floor,  ar.d    having 
ound  him   carefling  a    young  child,   with 
nuch   gravity,    I  faid  to  him,  are  you  the 
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fefling  manners.  They  do  not  go  to  meet 
you,  they  wait  for  you.  But  this  exter- 
nal feverity  conceals  often  agoodand  oblig- 
ing difpofition,   which    may  be  eafily   dif- 


;atherof  the  child  ?  A   Fi 


encnman  o 


f  the 


ame  rank,  would  have  modcftly  replied, 
Yes^  Sir,  or  at  lead,  I  have  reajon  to  be- 
'ieve  fo,  and  would  have  told  me  much 
■nore  than  I  wiihed  to  know  ;  but  the  Cai* 
ilian,  witliout  the  lead  emotion,  and  even 
vithout  fmiiing  at  ray  queftion,  replied 
poldly,  he  ivas  horn  in  my  hozifcy  and  th^n 
;:hanged  the  converfation. 

This  gravity  of  the  Spaniards,  which 
is  now  become  proverbial,  is,  however, 
ar  from  being  what  it  is  commonly  thought ; 
t  indeed  generally  banifhes  from  among 
.hern  what  we  call  affability   and  pre-pof-  (ilatc. 
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covered  by  thofe   who  gave  themfelves  the 
lead  trouble  to  feavch  for  it.      Strangers  to 
the    vain  levities    of    French     polite nefs, 
they  are   very   fparing   of  demonftrations. 
Their  fmile  of  benevolence  is  not  the  m-^fk 
of  duplicity,  and  their  hearts  expand,  for 
the  mod  part,   at    the   famic  time    as  their 
features.'     Often   have   I  been  difcouraged 
by  the  exterior  of  a  Spaniard,  and  remain- 
ed a  long  time  without  venturing  to  accoil 
him  ;   but  having  at  length   overcome   my 
repugnance,  I  have  found  him  complaifant, 
not  in  words,  but  in  adions;  and  obliging, 
not  in  promillng,   but  in  performing.   The 
Spaniards,  perhaps,  are    dcditute  of  that: 
tubanity  which  is   the    effeft  of  a    refined 
education,    and    which  often    ferves  as   a 
cloak  for  falfehood  and  contempt  ;  but  they 
make  ample  amends  for  this  want,  by  that 
franknefs  which    is    not    feigned,  and    by 
that  benevolencewhich  both  announces  and 
infpires  confidence.      Their  great   lords  are 
dcditute  of  dignity,  if  we  call  digiiity  that 
haughtinefs  whicli  is  always  circumfpefl  in 
its  advances,  for  fear  of  producing  famdi- 
arity,   and  which  cares  little  for  being  lov- 
ed,   provided    it   be   refj-eded.      Without 
forgetting  what  they  are,  they  do  not  diow 
in  an    oficniive    manner   the    difference   of 
rank,  and  they  do  not  difdainto  form  con- 
nexions in  thoie  which  are  below  their  own. 
One  no  longer  fees  among  them  a  duke  of 
Alva,   a  Don  Louis  de  Haio,   or   a  Pena- 
randa,  whole  charatlers,   difplayed  to    tlic 
eyes    of  all    Europe,  have    without   doubt 
greatly  contributed  to  propagate  that   idea 
which   is  dii!  entertained  of  the   imperious 
haughtinefs  of  the  high  nobility  in  Spain  ; 
it  is    at  lead,   much  lefs    than,  what    it  was 
formerly.      If  fome  of  them  have  retained 
any  traces  of  it,   they  appear  only  in  cold- 
nefs,   timidity    and    embarrafTment,   which 
they  diare  in  common  with  the  red  of  the 
nation. 

This  exterior  gravity  in  all  claffes,  coa- 
ceals  a  gaiety  which  needs  only  be  called 
forth  to  appear.  I  fhad  nut  quote  as  a 
proof  of  this  affertion,  thofe  Spaniih  amnf-- 
ments  in  which  buifoonery  is  fo  well  re- 
ceived ;  this  would  rather  be.  an  ai-gument 
againd  my  op'nion,  llace  it  has  been  re - 
niarked,  that  i he  theafe  of  gay  Ujttious,. 
is  m. ore  ferious  than  tha^t  of  g>-ave  nations,. 
[  as  if  the  tnind  dtlighttd  principally  iaemo,^ 
[tions    which   draw    it    from,    iu ;  ixatiivUiil 
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But  to  judge  whether  the  Spaniards  are 
fprightly,  I  fhall  conduft  the  reader  into 
their  circles  when  they  are  there  at  their 
eafe  ;  to  their  repafts  before  the  vapours  of 
their  food  and  wine  have  difturbed  their 
brains  ;  I  (hall  make  him  take  a  fhare  in 
their  converfation,  full  of  lively  fallies, 
pleafantry  and  quibbling,  all  children  either 
lawful  or  Illegitimate  of  mirth,  and  I  fhall 
aflc  him,  if  it  appears  lefs  free  or  worfe  fup- 
ported  than  in  our  clubs  and  petit  foupers. 
I  fhall  be  doubtlcfs  told,  that  this  gaiety 
is  too  noify  and  dlfagreeable  ;  but,  how- 
ever it  may  be  condemned,  it  is  certain, 
that  it  exiils,  fpite  of  every  prejudice  to 
the  contrary. 

The  cafe  is  almoft  the  fame  refpe<^ing 
other  faults  which  are  continually  attribu- 
ted to  the  Spaniards.  If  I  have  not  acquitted 
them  altogether  of  the  charge  of  lazinefs, 
I  have,  however,  taken  the  liberty  of  af- 
ferting,  that  it  is  owing  to  changeable  cir- 
cumftances,  and  with  them  it  may  dlfap- 
pcar.  Indeed,  when  one  fees  the  adivlty 
which  reigns  along  thecoaflsof  Catalonia, 
in  all  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  In  the 
mountains  of  Blfcay,  and,  in  a  word,  in 
every  part  where  induftry  is  encouraged, 
where  provlfions  are  cheap,  and  can  be 
readily  procured  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  one  coniiders  the  hard  and  laborious 
life  of  thofe  mule-drivers  and  carters,  who 
courageoufly  climb  the  fteepeft  roads,  thofe 
hulhandmen,  who  in  the  plains  of  Anda- 
lufia  and  la  Mancha,  inure  themfelves  to 
ihe  labours  of  the  field,  which  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  the  diilance  of  their  habita- 
tions, and  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  warm- 
eft  climate  In  Europe,  render  more  pain- 
ful than  they  are  elfewhcre  ;  when  one 
coniiders  that  quantity  of  Galliclans  and 
Afturlans,  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
Auvergne  and  Limoufin  In  France,  go  to 
a  greatdiftance  to  ftek  for  the  tedious  and 
painful  means  of  fubfiitence,  and  laftly, 
\A\cn  one  fees  that  lazinefs  with  which  the 
Spaniards  are  fo  much  reproached,  con- 
fined within  the  bounds;  of  the  two  Caftlles, 
that  part  of  Spain  which  has  the  fevvelt 
roads,  canals,  or  navigable  rivers  ;  has  not 
onea  right  to  conclude,  that  this  vice  Is  noi 
an  indelible  feature  in  the  national  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  Spaniards,  that  it  depends  wpon 
changeable  circumilances,  and  that  the 
government,  aftive  and  enlightened  as  it 
is  at  prefent,  may  make  it  foon  difappear 
entirely  ? 

There  is  another  fault,  which  has  much 
affinity  to  lazinefs,  or  which  at  lead  difco- 
rers  itfelf   by   the    fame  fymptoms,    and 


from  which  it  would  be  difHcult  to  excul- 
pate  the  Spaniards.  This  fault  is  flownefs/ 
Enlightened  knowledge,  it  muft  be  con-' 
feifed,  makes  a  very  flow  progrefs  among  | 
them.  ^  In  politics,  in  wzx,  and  the  other 
operations  of  government,  and  In  thofe 
even  which  occur  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
life,  when  others  are  in  adion,  they  are 
mil  deliberating.  Dlflrullful  and  circum- 
fpeft,  they  ruin  as  many  affairs  by  flownefs 
as  other  nations  by  precipitation;  and 
this  Is  the  more  furprifing,  as  their  imagi- 
nation, fo  lively,  ought  rather  be  irritated 
by  delay.  But  among  nations,  as  among 
individuals,  there  is  not  a  fingle  quality 
which  is  not  often  modified  by  a  contrary 
quality,  and  in  this  conteft,  the  triumph 
inclines  to  that  fide  to  which  the  mind  is 
carried  with  the  greateft  force  by  the  elr- 
cumllance  of  the  moment.  Thus  the 
Spaniard,  naturally  cool  and  colle^led, 
when  agitated  by  nothing  extraordinary, 
is  enflamed  even  to  enthufiafm,  when  his 
pride,  his  refentment,  or  any  of  thofe  paf- 
fions  which  compofe  his  chara(9:er,  is  rouf- 
ed  by  infult  or  contradiftion.  Hence, 
therefore,  this  nation,  the  graved,  the 
cooleft,  and  apparently  the  flowed  in  Eu- 
rope, becomes  fometlmes  the  moft  violent, 
when  particular  circumftances  take  them 
from  their  ftate  of  habitual  tranquillity, 
and  deliver  them  over  to  the  empire  of 
their  imagination.  The  moll  formidable 
animals  are  not  thofe  which  are  fubjedl  to 
the  moft  violent  agitations.  When  we 
look  at  the  lion,  his  vifage  appears  as  grave 
as  his  llep,  his  motions  have  all  fome  objeft, 
and  his  voice  Is  not  fpent  in  vain  nolfe.  As 
long  as  onerefpeds  his  ina6lIon,  he  loves 
filence  and  peace  ;  but  if  provoked,  he 
ftiakes  his  mane,  his  eyes  dart  forth  fire, 
he  roars,  and  is  immediately  acknowledged 
as  the  king  of  animals. 

it  is  this  con)bInatIon  of  flownefs  and 
violence  which  conftitutcf,  perhaps,  the 
moft  formidable  fpecles  of  courage,  and 
fiich  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  of  the  Spa- 
niards. Thofe  caufes  which  kept  it  in  con-r 
tinual  adivity  have  difappeared.  For  a 
long  time  they  have  not  had  as  neighbours 
the  Moors,  who  daily  added  fuel  to  it  ; 
nor  have  they  been  fo  much  adluatcd  by 
hatred,  jealoufy,  and  fanatifclm,  three 
united  motives,  v.hich  Increafcd  its  inten- 
iity.  The  wars  of  the  laft  century,  and 
thofe  of  the  fucceflion,  have  not  been  fuf- 
licient  to  preferve  it  in  the  fame  degree  of 
fermentation  in  which  it  was  formerly.  The 
courage  of  the  Spaniards  feems,  therefore, 
to  be  dormant  j  but  it  may  be  eafily  rouf- 
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,  and  it  is  indeed  rouCed  on  the  lead  fig- j  under  the  name   of  hat,  encouraged  info - 
1.  Therevolution  which  hasbeen  brought  jlencc,  by   infurlug  impunity,  has  entirely 

difappeared,     and    the  clcke,    a  veftment 


out  in  this  refpedl  is  not  fenfible,  but  in 
cumftances,  where  courage,  ufelefs,  and 
metimes  fatal,  is  rather  the  vice  of  a 
rocious  people,  than  the  virtue  of  a  po- 
hed  nation.  The  times  when  the  name 
ly  of  the  infidels  excited  fury,  and  the 
;e  qf  Pizarro,  and  an  Almagro  have  dif- 
peared,  much  for  the  happinefs  of  Spain 
d  of  humanity.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
lonies  in  Spanifh  America,  and  the  na- 
ves which  are  ftill  prcferved,  no  longer 
•oan  under  the  yoke  of  the  mother  coun- 

r.     If  religious   intolerance  fubfifts  Hill 

Spain,  it  appears  only  in  declamation, 
id  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  is  much  aba- 
d.  People  have  even  begun  to  perceive, 
lat  religion  may  allow  policy    to  confider 

ufeful  neighbours  thofe  in  whom  they 
itherto  beheld  irreconcileable  enemies.  In 
pain,  as  elfewhere,  theprogrefs  of  know- 
dge  and  philofophy,  though  flow,  has 
nfibly  foftened  the  manners  of  the  inha- 
itants,  and  the  traces  of  ancient  barbarity 
icceflTively  difappear.  Formerly  aflaflina- 
ons  were  very  common  in  Spain  ;  every 
lan  of  the  lead  didinftion  kept  aflaffins 
1  his  pay,  and  they  were  hired  in  the  pro- 
ince  of  Valencia,  as  falie  witneffes  are 
ired  in  fome  of  our  provinces  in  France. 
The  weapon  ufcd  in  this  horrid  cuftom  was 

triangular  poignard,  which  concealed  un- 
er  the  cloke,  was  taken  forth  with  impu  - 
ity  on  the  fird  fit  of  refentment,  the 
/ounds   of    which    were    more  dangerous 

an  thofe  of  a  fword,  as  the  latter  can- 
ot  be  ufed  privately,  and  as  the  manage- 


very  convenient  for  thofe  who  know   how 
to  ufe  it,  no  longer  favours  any  thing  buL^ 
lazinefs. 

The  ufe  of  the  fatal  poignard  fubfids  yet 
in  fome  parts  of  Spain,  and  above  all  in 
the  fouthern  provinces,  but  only  among 
the  lowed  of  the  people.  There  are  dill 
bravadoes  who  make  it  the  terror  of  the 
weak,  and  violent  men,  to  whom  it  is  the 
indrument  of  fpeedy  vengeance.  The  ec- 
clefiadics  have  exerted  themfelves  much  to 
difarm  their  hearers,  by  their  influence, 
and  by  charity.  The  Archbifliop  of  Gre- 
nada, in  particular,  has  employed  preach- 
ing with  great  fuccefs  for  this  purpofe.  The 
poignard  and  aflaflination  are  dill,  howe- 
ver very  common  in  Andalufia,  and  one 
may  there  fee  how  powerful  the  influence 
of  climate  is,  when  it  is  not  counteradled- 
by  moral  remedies.  During  fummer,  a 
certain  wind  in  that  province  caufcs  a  fpe- 
cies  of  phrenfy,  which  renders  thofe  ex- 
cefles  much  more  common  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  But  let  the 
pbyfical  face  of  Spain  be  changed,  let  ca- 
nals and  roads  be  formed,  in  places  which 
have  hitherto  been  inaccefuble,  let  readier 
means  of  communication  facilitate  and  ren- 
der more  adlive  the  watchful  care  of  the 
agents  of  government  ;  let  a  mo-re  exten- 
five  population  keep  under  the  eye  of  pub- 
lic vengeance  thofe  villains,  whofe  folitudc 
pioves  their  fecurity,  as  wild  beads  reign 
only  with  impunity  in  the  defert  ;  let  the 
progrefs  of  agriculture,   indudry  and  com- 


aent  of  it  requires  fome  dexterity.  Tke  !  merce,  give  employment  toidlenefs,  which  is 
ife  of  this  perfidious  weapon  is  not  abo-  the  fource  of  all  mifchief  ;  in  a  word,  let 
iflied  entirely,  and  leaves  room  for  fome  the  plan  formed  by  the  prefent  goverp- 
f  thofe  inculpations  with  which  foreign  [ment  be  put  in  execution,  and  we  flia|l 
lations  are  continually  blackening  the  Spa- 1  fee  in  this  refpecl,  as  in  others,  the  influ-!, 
liards.  The  mannero  of  a  people  are  notjcnce  of  climate  yield  to  thefe  powerful 
orre£Ved  by  violent  and  fudden  nseans  :  ajcaufes.  The  revolution  which  has  beea 
ninider  under  the  late  reign  experienced. 
:his  to  his  cod.  Long  clokes  and  flouch- 
;d  hats  favored  every  diforder,  and  in  par- 
icular  thofe  which  endanger  the  fafety  of 
he  citizen.  Defirous  of  reforming  fuch 
ibufes,  he  had  recourfe  to  coercive  laws, 
md  even  to  force,  in  order  to  abolidi  thefe 
nodes  in  the  capital ;  but  the  people  mu- 
;inied,  and  the  minider  was  facrificed.  Fa- 
(hion,  rudely  attacked,  furvived  him  in 
part ;  but  milder  and  flower  means,  the 
example  of  the  court,  and  of  thofe  who 
depended  on  it,  and  the  adlivity  of  a  vigi- 
lant police,  have  greatly  removed  thefe  In- 
trohv'efiiiffldls.    That  kind  of  maflc  which 


operated  in  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards 
within  thefe  fifty  years  attedsthe  certaintyj. 
of  this  prognodic.  It  is  in  the  prefenfc 
century,  that  two  barbarous  cudoms  have;, 
been  almod  gradually  aboliflied,  the  Ron-^ 
dalla  and  the  Pedrantesy  which  reafon  and 
humanity  ought  to  have  profcribed  long 
ago.  One  of  them  was  a  kind  of  chal- 
lenge given  by  two  bands  of  muficians  one 
to  another,  without  any  other  naotive  tha^ 
that  of  trying  their  valour.  They  prcfen^- 
ed  themfelves  before  one  another,  with  fire- 
arms and  fwords,  and  after  having  difcharg? 
ed  their  fufees,  they  co.mmenced  their.at- 
tack  with  their    fide   weapons.     Will  any 
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one  beiieve,  that  this  cuftom  {IIH  fubfifts  jchace,  and  the  delightful  fcenes   of  rural 


in  Navarre  and  Arragon.  That  of  the  Pe- 
drades  has  not  difappeared  long.  Tiiis  was 
alf(j  a  kind  of  combat,  between  two  bo- 
dies of  people,  armed  with  (lings,  who  at- 
tacked each  other  with  (lones.  Such  man- 
ners undoubtedly  equally  impeach  thofe 
who  preferve  them,  and  the  government 
which  tolerates  them.  However,  as  there 
IS  fcarcely  any  pernicious  ufage,  which  has 
not  fome  oaufc  and  advantages,  at  leaft  in 
appearance,  there  are  fome  jieopie  who  re- 
giet  that  thofe  inltitutions  are  attacked, 
which,  while  i  bey  difplay  ferocity,  prove 
and  fupport  bravery.  But  thofe  are  to  be 
pitied,  who  by  fuch  opinions  prove,  that 
in  their  con  -ption,  reafon  is  incompatible 
with  true courage,theonly  courage,  which  the 
gU)ry  and  fafc^tyof  a  nation  requires  ;  as  it  in 
the  wars  which  one  nation  carries  on  with  ano- 
ther, armies  of  barbarians  have  never  been 
fcen  to  contend  fucceftfuliy  againll  dilci- 
plined  troops,  and  as  if  being  accuftomed 
to  unreftrained  diforder,  ftcurcd  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  military  operations.  It  has  been 
without  doubt,  the  favourers  of  fuch  para- 
doxes, who  have  regretted  tlie  revoluiion 
brought  about  by  (Jervantes  in  the  man 
ne.s  of  the  Spaniards,  by  thrDwIng  indeli- 
ble ridicule  upon  thofe  adventurers,  who 
regledfng  the  duties  of  their  iituation,  and 
the  care  of  their  families,  created  to  ihem- 
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vain  glory  of  braving  them  ;  who  gratui- 
touHy  offered  the  afiiilance  of  their  reftlefs 
valour  to  thof:;  who  did  not  feek  for  it, 
and  whofc  importunate  fervice  is,  at  leaft, 
ufelefs  in  a  country  where  charity  aiTilts  the 
wretched,  and  the  police  proteds  the  weak. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Character  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the   United  States. 
\^From  Dr.  Raynfay's  Hiflory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.'] 
AN   attempt  to   draw  the  charailer  of 
this  tvu'.y  great  man  would  look  like 
flattery.       Poftrrity    will    doubtlefs   do    it 
juftice.     His  aftions,  efpccially  now,  while 
frcfn  in  remembrance,  are  his  ampleil   pa 
negyric.      SufRce  it,   in  hi'?  life  time,  only 
to  particularife    thofe  qualitie?,   which  be- 
ing  more   common,      may    be   mentioned 
without  offending  the  delicate  fcnfibility  of 
the  moft  modell  of  men. 

General  Wafliington  was  born  on  the 
nth  of  February  1732.  His  education 
was  fuch  as  favoured  the  produftion  of  a 
folid  mind  and  a  vigorous  body.  Ivluun- 
tain  air,  abundant  exercife  in  the  open 
cou.iiry the    wholefome  tuils  of    the 


life,  expanded  his  limbs  to  an  unufual  but 
graceful  and  well  proportioned  fize.  His 
youth  was  fpent  in  the  acquifition  of  ufe- 
ful  knowledge,  and  in  purfults,  tending 
to  the  improvement  of  his  fortune,  or  the 
benefit  of  his  country.  Fitted  more  for 
adtive,  than  for  fpecnlatlve  life,  he  devoted 
the  greater  proportion  of  his  time  to  the 
latter,  but  this  was  amply  compenfated  by 
his  being-  frequently  in  fuch  ntuations,  as 
called  forth  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and 
ftrengthencd  them  by  repeated  exercife. 
Early  in  life,  in  obedience  to  his  country's 
call,  he  entered  the  military  line,  and  be- 
gan his  career  of  fame  in  oppofing  that 
power,  in  concert  with  whofe  troops,  he 
acquired  his  laft  and  moll  diPtlnguifhed 
honors.  He  was  with  General  Braddock 
in  1755,  when  that  unfortunate  officer 
from  an  excefs  of  bravery,  chofe  rather  to 
facrifice  his  army  than  retreat  from  an  un- 
feen  foe.  The  remains  of  that  unfortunate 
eorpfe  were  broug'nt  off  the  field  of  battle, 
chieriy  by  the  addrefs  and  good  conduft  of 
Colonel  Wafhington.  After  the  peace  of 
Paris,  in  1  76:^,  he  retired  to  his  ellate,  and 
with  great  induftry  and  fuccefa  purfutd  the 
arts  of  peaceful  life.  When  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  BritlHi  parliament  alarmed  the 
Coionifls  with  apprehenfions  that  a  blow 
was  levelled  at  their  libeities,  he  again 
came  forward  into  public  view,  and  was 
appointed  a  Delegate  to  the  Congrefs, 
which  met  in  September  1774.  Poffelfed 
of  a  large  proportion  of  common  fenfe,  di- 
re61ed  by  a  found  judgment,  he  was  better 
fitted  for  the  exalted  llation  to  which  he 
was  called,  than  many  others,  who  to  a 
greater  brilliancy  of  parts,  frequently  add 
the  eccentricity  of  original  genius.  En- 
gaged in  the  bufy  fcenes  of  life,  he  knew 
human  nature,  and  the  moft  proper  method 
of  accoinplifhing  propofed  ohjeds.  His 
pafllons  were  fubducd  and  kept  in  fubjcc- 
tion  to  reafon.  His  foul,  fupcrlor  to  party 
fpirit,  to  prejudice  and  iljiberal  view?, 
moved  according  to  the  Impulfes  it  receiv- 
ed from  an  honeft  heart,  a  good  under-' 
RandIng,  common  fenfe,  and  a  found  judg- 
ment. He  was  habituated  to  view  things; 
on  every  fide,  to  confider  them  in  all  rela- 
tions, and  to  trace  the  poflible  and  proba-' 
ble  confequences  of  propofed  meafurcs.' 
Much  addi<5led  to  clofe  thinking,  his  mind 
was  coiiftantly  employed.  By  frequent: 
exercife,  his  underftanding  and  judgment 
expanded  fo  as  to  be  able  to  difcern  truth, j 
and  to  know  what  was  proper  to  be  donci 
in  the  moft  difficult  conjundturei. 


T'he  Htjiory  of  Arabella  j  9r  the  Unfortunats  Couple, 
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The  History  of  Arabella  ;  or  the  Un- 
fortunate Couple. 

YE  falfely  wife,  who  in  conlfmplating 
virtue,  negleft  her  milder,  yet  more 
lermanent  influence,  and  gaze  on  her  more 
n  her  meridian  ludre,  thhu  when  flie  gcnt- 
y  rifes  towards  her  zenith,  or  prepares  to 
ink  beneath  her  horizon;  deign  to  bellow 
ome  degree  of  attention  on  the  hiilory  of 
\rabella.  V/eigh  her  failings  and  her 
irtues  in  the  fcales  of  philofophical  pre 
tifion,  and  tell  us,  fince  niiuute  calculation 
s  your  glory,  which  In  your  opinion  pre- 
)onderated. 

The  daughter  of  a  man,  eftim«»bie  in  the 
;yes  of  the  multitude  (for  he  \vas  rich), 
md  not  contemptible  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ew  (for  he  was  learned] — Arabella  enler- 
:d  her  eighteenth  year.  Her  Father  im- 
)roved  thofe  talents,  with  which  nature 
lad  liberally  endowed  her.  But  as  with  the 
>ne  hand  he  endeavoured  to  t^iadicaie  lux- 
iriant  vice,  with  the  other  he  unfortunate- 
y  fcattered  thofe  feeds,  which,  whilll  they 
eemed  to  flourifli  by  the  culture  oi  philo 
ophy,  were  at  length  deilrudive  both  of 
eligion  and  morality. 

Unwilling  to  fliock  her  tender  years  (for 
he  had  experienced  'till  her  fourteenth 
rear  the  cares  and  example  of  her  maternal 
lunt),  he  at  firft  gently  infinuated,  that 
ippearances,  or,  in  another  word,,  deco- 
um,  were  the  certain  biifis  of  efleem;  that 
vorldly  prudence  could  alone  infure  happi- 
lels;  and  that  happinefs  confilied  in  wealth 
uid  fplendour.  He  marked  the  difference 
)et\veen  the  fortunes  of  Altomera  and  Ifa- 
>ella.  He  fhowed,  that  the  former  was  fol- 
owcd,  admired  and  almofl:  adored,  how- 
:ver  fliunned  by  the  envious  part  of  her  own 
ex,  or  fneered  at  by  tiie  hypocritical o^  the 
)ther;  that  iw7  was  her  conftant  guell  ; 
hat  learning  often  vifited  her;  that  nvifdom 
vas  fometimes  known  to  affill  at  her  enter- 
asnments;  and  that  even  religion  was  more 
han  once  ften  an  unwelcome  i-ntruder  at 
ler  feftivals.  Yet  thus  flattered,  carelTed 
ind  almofl:  idolized,  on  how  flender  a 
bread  would  the  confeqnence  of  Altomera 
iepend,  fnould  flie  be  left  unfnpported  by 
iches  ?  Learn  theu,  my  daughter,  to  efti- 
nate  that  blelTing,  whidi  carts  a  veil  over 
jvery  fiiiiing,  and  adds  lullre  to  every  vir- 
:ue. 

*  "  Ifabella  !"  he  exclninaed,  *'  unfortunate 
Ifabella  !  the  <hipe  of  extreme  refinement, 
)f  exqnifite  fenhbility  !  How  often  did 
n:\-  fond  parents  hang  eflrapturtd  over  her 
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infant  graces  !  How  often  did  they  anti- 
cipate thofe  bleflings,  which  her  beauties 
in  their  opinion,  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
cure her?  and  not  only  dwell  on  her  perfon- 
al  beauties,  but  on  thofe  mental  accom- 
plidiments,  which  they  flattered  themfelvts, 
they  would  be  able  to  bellow  on  her.  They 
inih-U(!^ed  her  in  the  duties  of  religion  and 
moraliiy.  'I'hey  taught  her  by  their  ex- 
ample not  to  look  with  envy  on  the  fplea- 
dour  of  afHuence,  or  with  contempt  on  the 
gloom  of  poverty  ;  that  complaifance  was 
due  to  thofe,  who  had  not  forfeited' ail 
claim  to  it;  that  wealth  was  not  always  a 
blefling,  but  was  capable  however  of  pro- 
moting happinefs;  that  health  was  general- 
ly iniured  by  temperance,  and  that  tr.ue  en- 
joyment was  invariably  the  refult  of  a  good 
confcience.  Thus  intlruded,  continued, 
this  parental  monitor,  ilabella  was  mild, 
unaffuming  and  timid.  She  drefled  with 
neatnefs,  never  calling  to  her  aifiliance  the 
glare  of  fuperfluous  ornameut.  the  cun- 
verftd  with  eafe  and  delicacy,  difdaining 
thofe  failles  of  imagination,  which  procure 
the  applaufe  of  the  falfcIy  witty,  and  the 
contempt  of  the  truly  wife.  She  danced 
and  fang,  as  a  decent  maiden  ought  Ui 
dance  and  fmg.  But  with  all  thefe  accotn- 
plifhmcnts,  none  regarded  her  with  eileem, 
and  few  with  even  complacency.  She  was 
looked  on  by  the  gsy  as  a  mere  expietive 
in  fociety,  v,  hole  company,  if  it  did  not 
excite  abfolute  difgult,  was  far  from  coHci- 
bating  the  fmiles  of  wit,  or  the  approba- 
tion of  fashion,  in  Ihort,  file  married  a 
man,  whole  mind  unfortunately  refeml)ied 
her  own.  They  retired  to  a  farm,  v\^lticu 
the  hufband  cultivates  with  his  own  hand^, 
whilll  the  wife  dedicates  to  the  dairy  thofe 
hours,  which  (he  can  fpare  from  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children.  The  ruilics  fptak 
much  of  their  happinefs,  if  that  can  be 
called  happinefs,  which  is  a  ilrangtr  to 
fellivity  and  grandeur.  Competency  is  at 
bed  their  lot  ;  but  how  fcanty  muft  be  that 
pittance,  which  their  numerous  offspring 
may  expeft  to  inherit  from  them  ?" 

By  fuch  examples  and  precepts  did  the 
father  of  Arabella  inflame  the  (perhaps  na- 
turally afpiring)  heart  of  his  daughter. 
She  hllencd  with  extreme  attention  to  hi-s 
Icflons,  efpccially  as  they  coincided  with 
her  wiflies.  Wealth  became  the  iole  ob- 
ject of  her  hopes,  and  drefs  and  diiripatioa 
the  file  means  of  accomplifhing  that  ob- 
je6f.  The  gay  fluttered  round  her  in  glit~ 
tering  affembiage.  Flattery  hailed  her 
viorring- hours  with  melody  particularly 
grateful  to  h€f  ears,  and  ulhertd  in  that 
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repofe,  which  enabled  hev  to  fupport  the 
fatiguing  pleafures  of  the  day. 

Amidil  the  very  numerous  admirers, 
>^-hich  her  beauty  and  accomp!i(hmcnts 
(fuchasthey  were)  conciliated,  Mercutio 
was  foon  diillngulftied  by  her  for  the  fiipe- 
rlor  elegance  of  his  drefs,  and  the  fiiperior 
emptinel's  of  his  converfation.  He  fpoke 
his  puffion  with  confidence  ;  and  was  there- 
fore iiilened  to  with  prompt  attention.  He 
promifed  fplendour,  which  her  heart  could 
not  refill  ;  and,  whilft  he  fafclnated  her 
imagination,  degraded  her  unfeeling  mind. 
They  were  foon  married.  Mercutio,  from 
motives  far  from  honorable,  exulted  in  the 
cbarmsof  his  fpoufe,  who  in  turn  readily 
parted  with  (at  lead)  that  delicacy  of  fen- 
timent,  which,  in  conjunclion  witli  virtue, 
gives  dignity  and  happinefs  to  the  married 
pair. 

Since  they  are  deficient  in  the  graces  of 
the  raind,  fatiety  is  their  portion.  Dif- 
conterrted  at  home,  they  in  vain  exped 
happinefs  abroad  ;  but  are  ever  difappoint- 
ed.  The  tumult  of  falfe  pleafure  is  inva- 
riably fuccceded  by  difgu't  and  reproach. 
Their  days  are  imbittered  by  inceffant  and 
mutual  clamour.  Not  having  aimed  at 
electing  happinefs  on  the  bafis  of  eileem 
and  virtue,  they  experience  all  the  keennefs 
of  hatred,  and  all  the  horrors  of  vice 
amidil  feeming  gaiety  and  oftentatious 
fplendour. 

Te^  who  anticipate  happinefs  in  the 
married  ilate,  rcfle6l  on  the  merited  fuffer- 
iiigs  of  this  guilty  pair;  and  w-hiKl  ye  con- 
demn their  crimts,  learn  to  imitate  the  con- 
ducl  of  Ijaheila^  and  her  fpoufe.  Thus 
ftiall  ye  avoid  the  woes,  which  too  often  at- 
tend on  matrimony;  and  experience  thofe 
bltfiings,  which  it  is  calculated  to  bellow. 

Eulogium  on  America.  By  Dr.  Jona- 
than SHiPLEi',  Bijloop  of  St.  Afaph, 

fExtrnftcd  from  a  Speech  intended  to  have  hecn 
Ipokcn  by  his  Lordfliip,  on  tlie  bill  for  altering  the 
Charters  of  the  (then)  Colony  of  Maffachufetts- 
Bay.] 

Y  Lords,  I  look  upon  North-Ame- 
rica as  the  only  great  nurfery  of 
freemen  now  left  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  have  feen  the  liberties  of 
of  Poland  and  Sweden  fwept  away  in  the 
courfe  of  one  year,  by  treachery  and  ufur- 
pation.  The  three  free  towns  in  Germany 
arc  like  fo  many  dying  fparks,  that  go  out, 
one  after  another  ;  and  which  muil  all  be 
foon  extinguifhed  under  the  deftrudive 
greatnefs   of  their    neighbours.     Holland 


is  little  more  than  a  g;reat  trading  compa- 
ny, with  luxurious  manners,  and  an  ex- 
haufted  revenue  ;  with  little  ftrcngth  and" 
Icfs  fpirit.  Switzerland  is  alone  free  and 
happy  within  the  narrow  inclofure  of  its 
rocks  and  rallies.  As  for  the  ftate  of  this 
country,  my  Lords,  I  can  only  refer  myfelf 
to  your  own  fecret  thoughts.  I  am  difpof-v 
ed  to  think  and  hope  the  bell  of  public 
liberty..  Were  I  to  defcribe  her  accord- 
ing to  my  own  ideas  at  prefent,  I  (hould 
fay  that  (he  has  a  fickly  countenance, 
but  I  truft  file  has  a'ftrong  conftitution. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  future  fate, 
the  greateftglory  that  attends  this  country, 
a  greater  than  any  other  nation  ever  acv 
quired,  is  to  have  *  formed  and  nurfed  up' 


*  Mr.  Charles  Townftnd,  a  member  of  the 
BritiOi  Houfe  of  Commons,  concluded  his  fpeech 
in  favour  of  the  Ibmp-adl,  with  words  to  this  pur- 
pofe  :  "And  now,  wilUthefe  Americans,  chil- 
dren planted  by  our  care  ;  nourifhed  up  by  our  in- 
dulgence, until  they  are  grown  to  a  degree  of 
(Ircnglh  and  opulence  ;  and  prote<ffed  by  our  arms; 
—will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their  niite,  to  re- 
Ueve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden 
which  we  lie  under  J* 

On  this  Colonel  Barre  rofe,  and  after  explaining 
fome  pafTagts  in  his  fpeech,  took  up  Mr.  Towa- 
fend's  concluding  words  in  a  moft  fpirited  and  iu- 
imitable  manner,  faying,  "  They  planted  by  four" 
care  !  No,  your  oppreffions  planted  them  in  Ame- 
rica. They  fled  from  your  tyranny,  to  a  then  un-' 
cultivated  and  unhofpitable  country,  where  they 
expofcd  themfelves  to  almoft  all  the  hardfhins  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable.;  and  among  others, 
to  the  cruelties  of  a  favage  foe,  the  moft  fubtle, 
and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay,  the  moft  formida- 
ble of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth; 
andyet,  aftuated  by  principles  of  trus  Englilh  li- 
berty, they  met  all  hardO-.ips  with  pleafure^  com? 
pared  with  thofe  they  fuffered  in  their  own  country, 
from  the  hands  of  thofe  that  fliould  have  been  their 
frierds. — Tkey  nourijb.dup  by  your  indulgence!  They 
grew  by  your  negleO  of  them.  As  foon  as  you  be-  ; 
gan  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  excrcifcd  in 
fending  perfons  to  rule  them,  in  one  department  I 
and  another,  who  were  peihaps,  the  deputies  of 
fome  members  of  this  houfe,  fent  to  fpy  out  thtir  ■ 
liberties,  to  mifreprefent  their  acflions,  and  pry 
upon  them"-men,  whofe  behaviour  on  many  oc- 
cafions,  has  caufcd  the  blood  of  thofe //«j  of  liberty 
to  recoil  within  them — men  promoted  to  thehi^h-' 
e ft  feats  of  juftice;  fome  who  to  my  knowledge 
were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  toefcape 
being  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  jidlice  in  their 
own. —  They  ptoteiied  by  YOUR  arms  !  They  have 
iiobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence  ;  have  exert- 
ed a  valour,  amiJit  their  conftant  and  laborious  in- 
dultry,  for  the  defence  of  a  country,  whofe  fron- 
tiers was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior 
parts  yielded  all  its  little  favings  to  your  emolu- 
ment.— And  believe  me,  remember  I  this  day  told 
you  fo,  that  fame  fpirit  of  freedom,  which  afli 
ted  that  people  at  firfl,  will  accompany  them  ftill 
— but  prudence  forbids  me  to  ex  plain  myfelf  further. 
—God  knows,  1  do  not  at  this  time  fpeak  frbm 
motives  of  party  heat;  what  I  deliver  arc  th^g^- 


The  Fatal  Effe^s  of  Duelling. 

o  fuch  ailatc  of  happlnefs,  thofe  colonies 
vhom  we  are  now  fo  eager  to  buic  ler.  We 
[•ught  to  cherifh  them  as  the  imm  jrtal  mo- 
lument  of  our  public  juftice  and  wifdom; 
s  the    heirs  of  our    better  days,  of    our 


)ld  arts  and  manners,  and  of  our  expiring 
lational  virtues.  What  work  of  art,  or 
)Ower,  or  public  utility  has  ever  equalled 
he  glory  of  having  peopled  a  continent 
vithout  guilt  or  bloodfhed,  with  a  multi- 
ude  of  free  and  happy  common-wealths  ; 
0  have  given  them  the  beil  arts  of  life 
md  government ;  andto  have  fufferedthem 
inder  the  fhel|er  of  our  authority,  to  ac- 
quire in  peace  the  &ill  to  ufe  them.  In 
romparifon  of  this,  the  policy  of  govern- 
ng  by  influence,  and  even  the  pride  of  war 
md  vidlory  are  difhoneft  tricks  and  poor 
ontemptible  pegeantvy. 


/i  Remarkable  Instance  of  the  Fatal 
Effects  (j/* Duelling  /^France. 

IN  the  month  of  January  1627,  Count 
de  Boutteville*,  and  the  celebrated  la 
Frette,  having  fought  between  Poifly  and 
3t.  Germainen-Laye,  Boutteville's  fecond 
ivas  killed  in  combat,  by  Doinbille,  the 
fecond  of  la  Frette. 

After  this  duel  f ,  Boutteville  fearing 
hat  he  fhould  be  arrefted,  retired  into 
Flanders,  to  the  court  of  the  Archduchefs. 
The  Marquis  de  Beuvron,  who  was  defir- 
3US  of  avenging  the  death  of  his  friend 
Thorigny,  killed  by  Boutteville,  having 
learned,  that  he  refided  at  Bruffels,  has- 
tened thither  with  his  Squire,  Buquet,  to 
Rnd  him  ;  but  being  both  known  in^medl- 
ately  upon  their  arrival,  notv/ithilanding 
their  difguife,  guards  were  appointed  to 
watch  them  clofcly,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  further  mifchief.  Boutteville,  upon 
this,  having  protefted  to  the  Archduchcfs, 
that  he  would  never  fight  in  her  territories, 
the  Marquis  of  Spinola  was  commiffioned 
by  that  Princefs,  to  endeavour  to  reconcile 


'the  two  antagonifts.  He  therefore  invited 
Boutteville,  Des  Chapelles,  and  Beuvron 
io  dinner  at  his  hotel,  where  a  number  of 
people  of  the  firil  quality  were  affembled, 
in  prefence  of  whom  each  of  the  parties, 
after  a  cordial  embrace,  folemnly  promif- 
ed,  that  be  would  never  do  any  thing  which 
might  give  the  leaft  offence  to  the  other. 

Some  days  after  this  reconciliation, 
Boutteville,  who  was  probably  fmcere, 
having  repaired  to  Nancy,  received  no  lefs 
than  eight  different  letters  from  Beuvron, 
In  which  he  informed  him,  that  being  too 
prudent  to  go  and  meet  him  in  Lorraine, 
he  begged  he  would  be  fo  obliging  as  to 
approach  Paris.  Des  Chapelles*  wrote 
alfo  to  Beuvron,  *'  you  make  a  great  deal 
of  noife,  Sir,  giving  out  every  where,  that 
you  intend  to  fight  ;  but  this  I  fnall  never 
believe  till   I   fee  you  in  action." 

The  Archduchefs,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  requefted  letters  of  remiffion  for  Bout- 
teville; but  the  King  declared,  that  he 
could  not  in  confcience  grant  them,  and 
that  all  he  had  in  his  power  to  do,  to  oblige 
his  aunt,  was  not  to  give  orders  for  his 
being  arreited,  unlefs  he  returned  to  court, 
or  to  Paris. 

Wken  Boutteville  was  informed  of  this 
refufal,  he  faid,  he  would  figlit  in  Paris, 
and  even  in  the  Place  Royale;  and  having 
^pofted  thither  with  ail  fpeed,  fent  word 
to  Beuvron,  that  he  was  ready  to  give  him 
fatisfaftion.  At  nine  in  the  evening,  they 
repaired  to  the  Place  Royals,  where  Beu- 
vron faid  to  Boutteville,  "  Let  us  now  fet- 
tle our  quarrel,  without  putting  our  friends 
to  pain." — *'  By  vio  means,'*  replied  Bout- 
teville, "  I  wIlTi  the  fun  to  be  witnefs  to 
our  atiions.  Befides,  I  am  under  a  par- 
ticular engagement  with  two  friends,  who 
wllh  to  be  of  the  party,  and  were  I  to 
fall,   I  (hould  be  obliged  to  give  thernfar 


nuine  lentimciits  of  my  heart.  However  liiperio: 
to  me  in  general  knowledge  and  experience  tlu 
reffpiUoJJe  body  of  tins  houfe  may  be,  yet  I  clain^ 
to  know  more  of  America  than  nioft  of  you,  hav- 
ing feen  and  been  converfant  in  that  country.— 
The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truiy  loyal  as  any 
Subjects  the  king  has;  but  apeopie  je;i!ovis  of  the;; 
liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  thtm,  if  evei 
they  ihauld  be  violated— but  the  fubjed  is  XOo  de- 
licate  1  will  fay  no  more." 

*■  Fr^.ncis  de  Montmorenci,  father  of  the  famou' 
Marlliaide  Luxemburg. 

+  In  1624.,  he  had  fought  with  Pongihault;  anr 
and  in  1626,  he  had  killed  the  Count  de  'f  horign;, 
iu  another  private  icncountsr. 


faa 
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Des  Chapel ies .  is  ofie  of 


them,  and  La  Berthe  is  tae  otlier.  For 
this  reafon,  let  us  meet  here  to-morrovlr 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  ana  do  yon, 
Sir,  endeavour  to  bring  with  you  two 
friends." 

When  Beuvron  quitted  his  antagonill, 
he  ran  to  St.  'Martin's  in  the  Fields,  to 
Prefident  de  Mefmts,  in  order  to  fpeak. 
vvlth  the  Marquis  d'Ambaifej  fon'tn-iaw 
of    that  magiltrate,    who.m    he  found   ill, 


*  Des  Chapelles  was  one  oFthe  moR  derperSte dilr 
eUias  of  that  period  Blot,  t'lie  t'amous  long  writeti 
fpeaks  of  him  in  tlie  following  couplet.  ''  Plutjo 
enchanted  with  hisamvai  ui  hdl,  made  him  *  G*t)i. 
tain xjt  his  guard?.". 


4S 

and  very  weak  through  lofs  of  blood. 
♦'-.What  a  misfortune,"  faid,  Beuvron  ! 
«*f:llie  opportunity  you  fo  much  willied  for, 
i&,ttOw  arrived.  Boutteville  expeds  me  to- 
rhorrow  with  two  friends.  The  Count  des 
Chapc:l!<;p,  whom  you  are  dehrous  of  fee- 
imv  with  his   fword    in   his  hiind,,  is  one  of 


ijiem,  but  weakened  as  you  a»c,  you  mull 
iivt  tltiiik  of  it."  **  Not  think  of  it," 
ciiisd  d^Ainboife  !  •*  were  I  certain  of  ex- 
piring the  next  monient,  I  wouVd  be  ot 
the  party." 

Next  morning  the  combatants  met,  and 
after  each  of  them  iiad  been  examined  by 
a  gentleman,  to  fee  tiiat  none  of  them  had 
private  armour,  each  took  his  advcrfary. 
Boutteville  attacked  Beuvron;  Des  Cha- 
pclles.  Bully  d'An^buife  ;  La  Beithe,  Eu- 
quet ;  and  the  combat  began  with  iwords 
wnd  poignards.  Boutttviile  and  Beuvion, 
rulliin'j;  forward  and  feizing  one  another 
by  the  collar,  threw  their  fwovds  on  the 
ground,  and  held  their  poignards  elevated 
without  llriking-.  At  length,  Boutteville,. 
2S  ihey  lay,  firll  propofcd  to  put  an  end 
to  the  combat,  and  they  reciprocally  beg- 
gtKi,  their  lives  from  one  another.  Buify 
d'Airil.)oire,  however,  was  not  fo  fortunate; 
Des  Chnpelles  gave  him  a  mortal  wound  in 
the  breatl,  and  La  Berthe  was  alfo  wound- 
ed dangeroully  by  the  Squire  of  Bcuvron. 

A  duel  fo  public,  and  of  which  thou- 
fands  had  bcren  fpcdator«,  having  foon 
reached  the  ears  of  the  King,  Louis  XI II. 
an  order  was  fent  to  the  Grand  Prevot,  to 
fcize  Boutteville  and  Des  Chapelles,  but 
they  had  betaken  themfclves  to  flight,  as 
well  as  Beuvron  andBuojuet,  who  retired 
tm  England. 

,.Xhp.,two  former,  lefs  prudent,  or  lefs 
4,'J?geut,  were  arrcftcd  at  l^'itry  Ic-Brule^ 
CO,ndu,cled  on  foot  as  far  Vitry  U  Francois, 
?.nd  there  put  into  an  apartment,  clofely 
guarded,,  where  they  pall  feven  days,  du- 
rijig  which  they  appeared  to  be  very  quiet, 
ajid:  apjiufed  themfelves  in  playing  at  pi- 
quet 

.,Jt!illis:Jl...th.ey  arrived  in  Paris, and  were  (hut 
up  in  the  .Bailille,  commifTaries  were  ap- 
pointed h)  interrogate  them.  Boutteville 
tonftfri^d  every  thing  ingenuoufly,  but  Des 
Chapeljeedid  not  ITiow  the  fame  candour. 

Madam  de  Boutteviile,  alarmed  for  the 
fate  of  her  hnfband,  tlirew  herfelf  at  the 
Icing's  fcct>  in  order  to  folicit  for  his  par 
don.  The  Prince  and  Piincefs  of  Condc, 
tlic  Dvke  and  Duchcfs  of  Montmorency, 
the, Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Angovdenie, Car- 
dinal,<Je  la  Valttte,  and  the  Count  d'Alais, 
aJ4eii$ie^v.rured  to  fecond  her  petitioa,  and  I 


Tl>c  Fatal  Effeat  of  DiielUng. 

to  excite  the  monarch's  pity,  but  wTthoug 
fleft.      His    majeliy    remained  inflexible^ 
and  the  parliament  received  orders  to  bring; 
the  two  criminals  to  trial. 

The  Bifliop  of  Nantz,  who  had  liberty;; 
to  fee  them,  attended  them  regularly,  and 
prepared  them  for  death.  *'  Mad< 
faid  the  Count  de  Boutteville  to  the 


lam,    .. 
lady 


ot  the  prefid<nt  de  Mefmts,  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  her,  **  Were  I  not  truly 
fenfible  of  the  crime  1  have  committed, 
againll  God,  and  of  the  wrong  which  tj 
have  done  to  you,  I  fhould  not  have  takea, 
the  liberty  to  vequed  you  tcjdo  the  great»^ 
eft  ad  of  piety  which  can  proceed  from  a 
generous  and  Chrillian  mind,  which  is» 
Madam,  to  forgive  me,  for  having  toni 
from  you  your  dear  and  only  child,  not  by 
hatred,  or  a  defire  of  revenge,  having  neve^. 
had  any  caufe  but  to  efteem  him,  but  thro.*^. 
a  vain  and  falfe  idea  of  worldly  honor^j 
which  I  mull  confefs,  is  contrary  both  to^ 
the  law  of  God  and  to  natural  reafon.  Be„ 
fatisfied  with  my  blood,  wdiich  I  fhall  flied 
for  the  expiation  of  my  crime  ;  I  hope  di- 
vine juftice  will  be  fo,  and  that  you  will  not 
call  for  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  againll 
me,  while,  by  my  prayers,  I  endeavour  ta 
repair  the  injury  you  have  received  from 
an  unhappy  wretch,  who  dies,  madam, 
yours,   Sec.*' 

At  the  fame  tim«  he  fent  the  following 
letter  to  Madame  de  Boutteville. 

'*Th€  Bifliop  of  Nantz  will  tell  you,  my 
dear  wife,  in  what  difpofition  of  mind  I 
am  about  to  quit  the  woild,  and  I  flatter 
myfelf,  that  it  will  afford  you  fome  confo- 
lation  for  the  lofs  which  you  mufl  fuflain. 
You  will  confider  with  liim,  what  may  be 
bed  for  the  fafety  of  my  foul,  and  take 
care  to  pay  whatever  debts  I  may  owe. 
Prayers  may  be  of  much  fervice  to  mc  ; 
but  the  principal  thing  will  be  to  fatisfy  my 

creditors.      Adieu. 1  will   not  tell  you 

how  much  I  love  you,  lell  that  might  la- 
creafe  your  aiBidion."  ,^  j  j^^ 

On  the  iith  of  June,  Boutteviile.f  aud 
Des  Chapelles  were  conduded  to  the  Palais. 
Boutteville  appeared  hrfl  in  the  Grand 
Chamber,  and  was  interrogated ,  after 
which  Des  Chapelles  was  brought  in,  and 
having  anfwered  fome  queltions  put  to  liim 
by  thefirik  prefident,  he  begged  permifiion 
of  the  judges  to  fay  a  few  words,  and, 
having  obtained  it,  addreffcd  thera  as  fol-j 

"  Gentlemen,  fince  yot*  havflf  ^H^^    '^'^^ 
the  favour  to  affemble  here  on  ray  accon; 
and  fince  my   ciime    has  brought  me    i' 
your  prcfcncc,   X.^  lUuit  begii,w^jtjii§^c   ■> 


Hijtory  of  the  American  IFar. 


)u  :  the  firfl.  is,that  juftlce  maybe  fatisfied 
myperfon,  and  the  fecond,  that  you  would 
ow  mercy  towards  my  coufin.  Though  I 
n  fcnfible,  that  you  are  not  ignorant  of 
s  merit,  for  all  France  is  fenfible  of  it  ; 
t  as  I  have  the  honor  of  knowing  him 
ore  intimately,  I  can  with  juftice  affert, 
at  it  is  fuperior  to  that  which  the  applaufes 
the  public  give  him  ;  a  regard  to  his 
mily,  and  the  fervices  which  his  ancef- 
rs  have  done  to  the  kingdom,  ought  al- 
to make  you  incline  to  the  fide  of  mercy, 
appears  to  me,  that  by  faving  an  excel- 
nt  officer  and  a  valiant  general,  you  will 
)ntribute  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and 
event  the  lamentations  of  pofterity,  who 
doubtediy  will  be  fenfible  of  this  lofs. 
is  paflion  for  duelling  will  grow  cool 
th  age,  and  a  man  like  him,  who  has  no 
her  objecl  but  the  glory  of  the  (late, 
d  of  his  prince,  may  be  employed  on 
ery  occafion.  With  regard  to  myfelf,  I 
pe£l  from  your  jullice  what  is  due  to  the 

^ion  I  have  committed,  for  I  do  not  pre- 
nd  to  plead  any  excufe,  but  only  to  beg 

Du  would  confider  the  family,  the  merit 
d  the  adions  of  my  coufin  Boutteville." 
Next  day,  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
eir  fentence  was  read  to  them,  which 
d  been    pafTed  the  evening    before,   and 

hich  was,  that    they  fl^ould    both  be  be- 

baded.       The    Princefs    of    Conde,    the 
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the  cart,  and  who  had  his  back  turned 
towards  the  fcaffold,  having  learned  that 
Boutteville  had  fatisfitd  juftice,  cried  out, 
"  My  coufin  is  dead,  let  us  pray  to  God 
for  his  foul."  When  he  mounted  the  fcaf- 
fold, perceiving  Boutteville's  body,  he 
faid,  *'This  then  is  the  body  of  my  cou- 
fin !"  Then  reiling  upon  the  arm  of  a 
youngecclefiaftic,  whowasnear,  he  kneeled 
down,  rofe  up  again,  and  having  laid  his 
head  upon  the  block,  fubmitted  to  the  fate 
of  his  unhappy  companion. 

After  the  death  of  the  Count  des  Cha- 
pelles,  many  letters  were  handed  about  ia 
Paris,  which  he  had  written  to  differenc 
people  the  evening  before  his  execution. 
That  which  he  wrote  to  Madam  de  Boutte- 
ville was  as  follows  : 

*'  My  dear  coufin,  were  you  lefs  virtu- 
ous, I  fhould  not  attempt  to  give  you 
confolation.  You  have  loft  every  thing 
that  you  could  lofe,  but  all  France  lofes 
with  you.  Yourhulf^and  was  ftill  young, 
but  he  could  not  have  acquired  more  ho- 
nor in  this  world.  What  could  you  ex- 
peft  from  his  courage,  but  an  untimely 
end  ?  You  enjoyed  him  only  amidil  conti- 
nual fear  and  terror,  and  God,  who  as  by 
a  miracle  always  preferved  his  life,  gives 
you  this  powerful  confolation,  that  he  hath 
taken  him  from  you  in  order  to  bring  him 
near  to  himfelf. Rejoice  then,  Madam, 


uchefs  de  Montmorency,  the  Duchefs  of  jif  you  fincerely  love  him,  as  I  am  convinc 
ungouleme,  the  Countefs  de  Boutteville,  led  you  do.      Let  not 


your  gri 


ef  make  you 


louvre,  to  fpeak  to  the  King,  who  con- 
bted,  but  vv'ith  great  difficulty,  to  fee 
em.      All   the  ladies  threw  themfelves  at 


as  your  hufband  w^as  the  moll  efteemcd  of 
men.  Dear  Coufin,  I  give  you  part  of 
the  confolation,  which  I  fnali  find  in  ac- 
companying him,  and  I  recommend  to 
you  with  my  whole  foul,  my  poor  mother, 
May  God  blefs  and  comfort   her  !   I 


id    feveral  other    ladies,  haftened    to  the  |  abandon  your  children,  who  have  need  of 

being    educated    under  your    protedlion. 

Teach  them,    what  you  know  fo   well,  to 

live  in   the  world  in   the  bofom    of  virtue. 

feet,   and  implored  mercy.  The  Coun- f  Change  not   your  condition,  if  you    wifii 

fs  de    Boutteville   fainted,  and  the    reft  s  to  be  the  moll  efteemed  female  of  the  age, 
ril  into  tears,  while  the  King,   who  was 

ther  teazed  than  foftened  by  their  folici- 

tions,  faid  to  the  Princefs  of  Condc,   *'  I 

lei  as  much  for  their  fate   as  you,   but  my 

tnfcience  forbids  me  to  pardon  them." 
About  five  in  the   evening,  the  two  cri- 

inals,  havinir  arrived  at  the   place  where 

ey    were  to  go  through    the   laft    fcene, " 

e    executlpner  cut   Boutteville's  hair  be- 
nd,    and   the     latter     putting  his  hand 

wards    his  beard,     the  biftiop   of  Nantz 

id    to     him,     **  Did   you    not    promife, 

y  fon,  to  think  no  more  of  the  things  of 

is  world,  and    yet  you    think    of    them 

ill  !"   He    was    then    afked    whether  he 

ould  have   his  eyes    covered    with  a  ban- 

ige,  but  he  replied    in  the  negative,  and 

moment  after  his  head  was  feparated  from 

s  body. 

Des   Chapelles,  who   had  remained    in 
Col.  Mag.  Vol.  IV.  No.  I. 


History  of  :he  American- War.. 
\_C(mtinUidJrom page  723,  of  Vol.  III.] 

TH  E  Mairachufetts  committee  of 
fafety  had  direftcd,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  that  all  the  cannon, 
mortars,  (hot  and  /hells,  (lioiiid  be  depo- 
fited  at  Worcefter  and  Concord ;  and, 
while  the  Provincial  Congrefs  were  fitting 
(Feb.  13,  21,)  voted,  *' That  the  com- 
mittee of  fupplies  fiaould  purchaie  all  tl-c 
powder  they    could,  and  alfo  all  kinti*   of 

G 


1^ 

Wdilike  {lores,  fufficlent    for    an    army  of 
fifteen  thnuland  mtn  to  take  the  field." 

General  G^ige  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  fonie  brafs  cannon,  and  carri- 
ages, were  depofited  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Slilem,  fent  a  detachment  of 
r^  ,     ^  troops  from  the  Caflle,  un- 

' ' ''  der  the  command  or  Liieu- 
tenant  Colonel  Leflie,  on  board  a  tranf- 
port,  to  feize  upon  and  bring  them  to 
Bofton.  The  troops  having  landed  at 
Marblchead,  proceeded  to  Salem,  but 
wercdifappointed  as  to  finding  the  cannon  ; 
but  fnppofed  they  had  only  been  removed 
that  niorning,  in  confequence  of  their  ap- 
proacii,  they  wereinduced  to  march  farther 
into  the  country,  in  hopes  of  overtaking 
lliem.  They  pafTed  on  to  the  drawbridge 
leading  to  Danvers,  where  a  number  of 
the  coiintry  people  were  afFc-mbled  ;  and 
thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide  had  taken  up 
tlie  bridge,  to  prevent  their  croffing.  The 
clScer  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  let  down, 
which  the  people  peremptorily  refufed,  fay- 
ing thatit  wasa  private  road, and thathe  had 
no  authority  to  demand  a  pauage  that  way  : 
for,  to  the  la(t  moment,  the  language  of 
peace  was  preferved  ;  and,  until  the  fwoid 
was  di'cifively  drawn,  all  refiftance  wa^ 
carried  on,  upon  fome  legal  ground.  On 
tills  refufal,  the  officer  determined  to  make 
ufe  of  the  boats  which  were  at  hand  :  but 
the  country  people  perceiving  his  intenti- 
on, the  owners  leaped  into  their  own  boats: 
and,^  with  their  axes,  rendered  them  ufe- 
Icis  for  the  time.  During  this  tranfaftlon, 
fome  fcufSe  enfued  between  the  people  and 
the  folcliers,   in  and  about  the  boats. 

ivlattcrs  were  now  tending  to  extreml- 
'^tits  }  as  tlie  commander  fcemed  detcrmin- 
'eS\.o  force  his  ppffage,  and  the  others  as 
rcfcjutely  bent  on  obll rafting  It.  In  this 
ilt nation,  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Bernard,  a  con 
gregaliona!  clergynran  of  Salem,  anJ 
other  gentlemen,  who  had  attended  the 
Tthole  tranradtion,  remonllrated  with  the 
L'entenant-Colone),  upon  the  fatol  confe- 
qnences  which  would  inevitably  attend  his 
making  ufe  of  force.  But  finding  that 
the  point  of  military  honor,  with  rcfpt<St 
to  making  good  his  i^afiage,  was  an  im- 
portant objevft  wiih  that  oflicer, —  It  being 
tlrrn  too  late  in  the  evening  to  eiTedl  hi? 
original  defign,  much  time  having  beer. 
JpeiU  in  the  altercation,— they  prevailed 
upon  the  people  to  let  down  the  bridge. 
During  this  interval,  the  articles  which 
v.'crc  the  ol  jeft  of  Loioncl  Leflie's  pui^- 
fuTr>  were  conveyed  to  a  place  of  greater 
fecurity.  When,  tiicreforc,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  crofijng  offered,  he  marched  abcul 
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thirty  rods,  to  the  fpot  where  the  artificers 
iiad  been  employed  in  making  carriages, 
and  the  like  ;  but  finding  nothing,  and  the 
night  advancing,  he  returned  ;  and  em- 
barked with  the  troops,  on  board  the  tran- 
fp  >rt,  without  meeting  any  farther  mo- 
icltation.  This  expedition  i(;ok  place  oa 
a  Sunday  ;  which  circumllance,  probably^ 
contri:)nted  to  its  ending  without  mif- 
chief.  Had  it  been  undertaken  on  any  other 
day,  wh'rn  the  people  were  not  attending 
public  worfhip,  but  dlfperfed  about  and 
following  their  fecular  emplov.ments  ;  the 
landing  of  the  troops  v/ou!d  have  been 
difcovered,  and  perhaps  would  have  been 
vigorouily  oppofed.  The  apprehenfion  of 
Inch  an  oppolition  may  have  induced  the 
Britifh  general  to  fix  on  Sunday,  for  the 
accomplifnment  of  his  purpofe  ;  knowing, 
as  he  did,  the  llrift  obfervance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, among  the  people  of  New-England* 
Enough  appeared,  from  the  refult  of  this 
expedition,  to  fhow  upon  how  {lender  a 
thread  the  peace  of  the  empire  hung  ;  and 
that  the  leniil  exertion  of  the  military 
would,  certainly,  lead  to  extremities-  Thc^^ 
people  of  MafTachuferts,  fincethe  adis  for 
annulling  their  charter,  and  for  protecling 
the  foldiery  from  any  trial  in  the  province, 
confidered  themfelves  as  placed  under  mi- 
litary govern  went.  Every  motion  of  that 
body,  in  confequence,  became  fufpefted, 
and  was,  in  their  eyes,  an  e:certion  of,  the 
moft  odious  and  mod  dreadful  tyranny. 

The  MalTachufetts  Congrcfs  continued 
theirfellion,  and  recommended thefixteenth 
of  March  to  be  obferved  as  the  annual 
d:;y  for  failing  and  prayer,  which  v/as  kept 
accordingly,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton, 
no   Icfs   than   of  the    country.      But  they 


did  not  prefur 


ercifcs 

whici 

both 


me  to  reJy  upojj-  religious  ex 


in  the  negleft  of  thofe  civii  means 
;fci 


pi  i.i.tiiv.1.  preicribed.  The  people, 
ithin  and  without,  ufed  every  de- 
vice for  conveying  fafely  from  Bollon  into 
the  country,  ail  kinds  of  m.iiitary  articles, 
which  might  be  wanted  in  cafe  of  a  rup- 
ture. Cannon,  balls,  and  fuch  like  heavy 
ftores,  were  put  into  carts  and  carried  out 
over  the  neck,  under  the  appearance  of 
loads  of  dung.  Half  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der were  put  into  butchers'  peds,  or  the 
hampers  of  the  market  people,  and  brougl:  t 
out  under  fome  flight  negligent  and  un- 
fufpefted  cover,  as  they  returned  home  in 
the  evening.  Cartridges  were  packed  up- 
in  candle-boxes,  and  fent  off  under  that  de- 
ferption  ;  but  fome  were  at  length  difcover- 
ed. The  foldiers  on  the  neck  did  not  make 
many  prices  j  however  one  day  \^March  i  8.j 
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hey  felzed  13,425  muflcet  cartridges, 
th300olb.  weight  of  ball,  which,  though 
)rivate  property,  the  general  was  warraiU- 
•d  in  refufiag  to  rellore,  on  the  appHca- 
ion  of  the  owner. 

That  Gen.  Gage  might  not  fucceed  in 
eizing  any  military  ftores  in  the  country, 
hould  he  fend  out  troops  upon  that  errand, 
he  confimittee  of  fafety  had  voted  four 
lays  before,  *'  that  members  from  this  com- 
nittee  belonging  to  Charleftown,  Cam- 
bridge and  Rcjxbury,  be  defired  to  procure 
t  leall  two  men,  for  a  watch  every  night 
o  be  placed  in  each  of  thefe  towns,  and 
that  faid  members  be  in  readinefs  to  fend 
couriers  forward  to  the  towns  where  the 
m?.gjzines  are  placed,  whenfaliies  are  made 
from  the  army  at  night." 
^     ..  The  fele6tracn  of  the  town  of 

^^^  ^'  Bellerica  prefented  a  moft  fpirit- 
ed  remonilrance  to  Gen.  Gage,  on  account 
of  an  inhabitant  of  that  town's  being 
tarred  ano  feathered,  and  much  abufed 
on  the  Sth  of  the  month,  by  a  party  of  his 
Mojtfty's  47th  regiment,  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ncfbit.  The 
firmnefs,  refolution  and  freedom,  with 
which  the  people  both  of  town  and  coun- 
try co!)du6led  things,  when  their  bufmefs 
called  them  to  an  intercourfe  with  the  go- 
vernor, had  often  embarrafled,  and.  con- 
vinced him,  that  they  were  not  wholly  de 


done  and   v/as   doing,  m   relation  tjqfj^hgi^ 
colony. 

It    was 
that  they   had 


circumftapce 


providential 

fo  early  intelligence,  an4 
obtained  it  before  General  Gage  had  recciv-, 
ed  his  difpatches  :  they  v/ere  careful  to 
improve  it.  The  intelligence  fpread  fall, 
and  induced  more  of  the  inhabitants  of 
BoUon  to  remove  out  of  the  town,  A 
number  had  been  for  fome  time  withdraw- 
ing themfelves.  The  town  was  liable  to 
be  converted  inftantly,  at  the  difcretion 
of  the  governor,  into  a  fecure  prifon  ;  and 
the  people  of  it  might  be  held  as  hoilages 
for  the  condudl  of  the  province  at  large, 
or  be  kidnapped  and  fent  to  England,  to 
lland  trial  for  fuppofed  offences.  Conti- 
nuance in  it  was  hazardous  to  many,  who 
had  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  taking  aa 
active  part  againft  the  meafures  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  dauntlefs  courage  of  feme 
fuch  inclined  them  to  remain,  though  there 
was  no  knowing  what  private  orders  might 
be  fent  to  General  Gage  ;  who  was  not  inat- 
tentive to  the  fervlce  in  vi'hich  he  was.  em.- 
ployed,  while  he  evidenced  a  prevailing 
defire  after  a  peaceable  accommodation* 
He  fent  private  orders  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  New- York,  to  purchafe  upt  all 
the  diick,  blankets,  pick- axes,  pots,  and 
other  articles  proper  for  camp  fervice.  Ap- 
j  plication    was    made    by  the  officer  to  the 


ilitute  of  fterling  courage.^    There  might  5  Philadelphia    merchants,    who    penetrated 


Ton, 


be  fome  ground  for  punifhing  the  peri 
whofe  cafe  produced  the  remonftrance  ; 
but  the  punifhment  fhould  have  been  under? 
the  dire£tion  of  a  civil  and  not  a  military 
otiicer,  and  of  another  i<ind  ;  for,  though 
it  might  be  deemed  a  retaliation  upon  the 
•coiintry,  it  tended  greatly  to  irritate. 

The  Mafiachufctts  Congrefs  were  foli- 
citousto  keep  their  proceeding  from  com- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  General  Gage  ; 
but  from  feveral  circumilances  which  oc- 
curred, they  entertained  aftrong  fuipicion, 
that  they  had  fome*  one  among  them, 
who  betrayed  their  counfels. 

IMarch  "O.  ,  ^^"*^^^^  ^^g«  marched  cut 
^  aoout  eleven  hundred  m.en  into 
the  country ;  who,  doing  much  damage 
by  throwing  down  the  ftone  fences,  occa- 
fioned  a  committee's  waiting  upon  the 
Mafidchufetts  Congrefs  on  the  Saturday, 
when  upon  the  point  of  adjourning  ;  which 
kept  them  fitting  till  they  received  on  the 
Monday  following,  accounts  by  a  veffel 
irom  Falmouth  of  what  parliament  had 
•*i -->vo:)"tibi-tj<ii(i3l  jb  ?■     ;  no i  i q  i . 


the  defign,  and  no  iefs  nobly  than  unani- 
mouOy,  refufed  a  compliance.  Three  of 
the  New-York  merchants  had  for  fome  time 
been  buying  up,  felling  and  fending  the 
feveral  articles  to  Bo.fon  ;  but  at  length  a 
ilop  was  put  to  their  proceedings  by  the 
influence  of  Capjain  Scars,  who  upon  his 
return  from  Philadelphia,  urged  that  iihey 
might  Vv'ant  thofe  ihlngs  themfelvesj.  and 
made  a  confiderabie  liir  upoa  the  occauon. 
But  a  great  number  were  purchp/t-d  at  Portf- 
mouth,  before  the  difcovery  of  the  Gentj- 
ral's  intention. 

The  news  of  the  parliamentary  proceeds 
ings  encouraged  ihc  foldiery  to  infuit  tiie 
people  more  than  ever  :  their  condutl 
feemingly  intim'tf^d,  that  they  meant  to, 
provoke  the  other  to  begin  a  quarrel; 
while  thcfe  bore  all  with  patience,  as  they 


^ulfij  vg!^  Pr.  Qhurgh. 


Nothing  v/ar.  wanting,  but 


fpark  to 


k  to  fet 
the  whole  continent  in  a  flame*  The  im- 
portant moment,  big  with  inconceivable 
confequences,  was  evidently  approaching^^ 
when,  through  accidtnt  or  defigu,  jt  wpuki 
be  applied  to  thofp  co;Tjbvi.Uib]^^Sj^  '-^^^^^ 
h.ai<4'besAlong.coU€a¥i^-rri,A/      [^y^,^:,ii 
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The  grenadier  and  light  infantry  com- 
panies were  taken  off  duty,  upon  the 
plea  of  learning  a  new  exercife,  which 
made  the  Boftonians  jealous,  that  there 
was  fome  fcheme  on  foot.  A  daughter  of 
Liberty,  unequally  yoked  in  point  of  poli- 
tfcs,  fent  word,  by  a  trufty  hand,  to  Mr. 
iSamuel  Adams,  rcfiding  in  company  with 
Mr.  Hancock,  at  Lexington,  about  thir- 
teen miles  from  Charleltown,  that  the 
troops  were  coming  out  in  a  few  days. 
Upon  this  their  friends  at  Bofton  were  ad- 
vilgd  to  move  out  their  plate,  &c.  and  the 
committee  of  fafety  voted,  *'  that  all  the 
ammunition  be  depofited  in  nine  different 
towns  ;  and  that  other  articles  be  lodged, 
fome  in  one  place,  lonie  in  another,  iuch 
as  the  15  medicinal  chelts,  2000  iron  pots, 
2000  bowls,  15,000  canteens,  and  1100 
tents  ;  and  that  the  fix  cumpanles  of  ma- 
trofles  bellationed  in  thefedifferent  towns." 
Mr.  Adams  inferred  from  the  number  to 
be  erapioyed,  that  thcfe  were  the  objects, 
and  not  himfelf  and  Mr.  Hancock,  who 
might  be  more  eafily  feized  in  a  private  way 
by  a  few  arm.ed  individuals,  than  by  a  large 
body  of  troops  that  muil  march,  for  miles 
together,   under  the  eye  of  the  public. 

The  provincial  (lores  had  been  hitherto 
depofited  at  Worccller  and  Concord.  To 
the  lad  of  thefe  places,  but  half  the  dif 
tance  of  the  other  from  Bofton,  the  gene- 
ral turned  his  attention;  and,  being  con- 
tinually peftered  by  the  repeated  foiicita 
tions  of  the  American  tories,  with  whom 
he  was  furounded,  and  who  perfuaded  him 
there  was  no  danger  of  reiiltance,  their 
■wl.ig  countrymen  being  too  cowardly,  he 
determined,  without  the  advice  of  the 
council,  when  and  in  what  way  to  attempt 
the  fcizure  of  the  many  ilores  fuppofed  to 
be  in  the  place. 

A    number  of    officers    dined 


Jf>ril  iS. 


together  at  Cambridge,  and  tow 


UTcT 


ht    Icattered   themfcl 


ves 


upon 


tht 


ffation  To  as  to  be  ready  to  intercept  any 
cxprcffes  going  from  Bolton  to  alarm  and 
raife  the  country,  with  intelligence  of  the 
troops  being  upon  their  march.  When 
the  corps  was  nearly  ready  to  proceed  up 
on  the  expedition.  Dr.  Warren,  by  a  mere 
accident,  had  notice  of  it  juft  in  time  to 
fend  meffengers  over  the  neck  and  acroft 
the  ferry,  on  to  Lexington,  before  tht 
orders  for  preventing  every  perfon's  quit- 
ting the  town  was  executed,  "^i'he  officers 
intercepted  feveral,  but  fome  being  well 
mounted,  efcaped  their  vigilance  ;  and 
the  alarn),  being  once  given,  fpread  apace,? 


by  the  ringing  of  bells,    and  the  firing  oi 
fignal  guns  and  vollies.   By  eleven  at  night, 
eight  hundred  grenadiers  and  light  infan- 
try, the  flower  of  the  army,  embarked  at  li 
the    common,    proceeded    and    landed   at)i 
Phipps's  farm,  from  whence  they  marched  j; 
for  Concord,  under  the  commandof  Lieu*: 
tenant-colonel  Smith,  aided  by  Major  Pit* 
cairn,  who  led  the  advanced  corps. 

Provifions  were  alfo  colledcd  and  ftored 
in  different  places,  particularly  at  Concord 
about    2C    miles  from    Bofton.       General 
Gage,  though  zealous  for  his  royal  mafter'a 
intereft,  difcovered  a  prevailing  defire  after 
a   peaceable  accommodation.      Ke  vwfhed 
to  prevent  hoftilities,  by  depriving  the  in- 
habitants of  the  means  neceffary    for  car- 
rying them  on.     With  this  view,  he  deter* 
mined  to  deftroy  the  ftores  which  he  knevr 
were    colletted   for  the   fupport  of  a  pro- 
vincial army.     Wiftiing  to  accompliffi  this 
without  bloodflied,   he  took  every  precau- 
tion to   effeA   it    by  furprife,  and  without  ^ 
alarming   the    country.     Neither    the    fe-'' 
crecy      with    which    this    expedition    wasn 
planned — the  privacy  with  which  the  troopsi 
marched  out,  nor  an  order,  that  no  one  itwj' 
habitant    fhould  leave  Bofton,   were  fuffi^a 
cient  to  prevent  intelligence  frombeing  fent' 
to  the  country  militia,  of  what  was  going  i 
on       About  two   in    the   morning    130  of 
the    Lexington  militia   had    affembled    to 
oppofe  them  ;  but  the  air  being  chilly,  and 
intelligence   refpe(^tiiig  the  regulars  uncer- 
tain, they  were  difmifled  with  orders  to  ap- 
pear again  at  beat  of  dru.m.      They  collect- 
ed a  fecond  time  to  the  number  of  70,  be-  - 
tween  four  and  five  o'clock  in  tlie  morningj>/1 
and  the  Britifti    regulars  foon    after  madeu 
thtir   appearance.      Major   Pitcairn,    who 
led  the   advanced   corps,   rode  up  to  them  ■ 
and    called    out,    "  Difperfe    ycu    rebels, 
throw  down  your  arms  and  difperfe.''  They 
ftill  continued  in  a  body,  on  which  he  ad- 
vanced   nearer— difcharging   his    piftol — 
and  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fire.     This  was 
done  with  a  huzza.     A   difperfion  of  the 
militia  was    the  confequence,  but  the    fir- 
ing of  the  regulars  was  neverthelefs  conti- 
nued.     Individuals  finding  they  were  fired 
upon,    though     difperfing,     returned    the 
tire.      Three  or   four    of  the    militia  were 
killed  on  the  green.      A    few    more    were 
(hot    after    they    had    begun    to   difperle. 
The  royal    detachment  proceeded    on    to 
Concord,     and     executed     their   commif- 
fion.     They    difabled    two    24   pounders 
— threw  50oIb.  of  ball  into  rivers  and  wells, 
and  broke    in  pieces   about   60  barrels   of 
floyr.     Mr.  John   Butteritk   of  CoDCord, 
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(ijor  of  a  minute  regiment,  not  knowing ',  nefted  with  each    other  by  defcenr,  man- 

iiat  had  paffed  at  Lexington,  ordered  his  2  ners,     religion,    politics,     and    a    general 

en  not    to  give  the  firft   fire,   that   they  ^  equaiit)',  that  the  k-Uing  of  a  finale;   indi-» 

ight    not   be    the  aggreffors.      Upon  hisllvidiial  intereiled  the  whole,  and  made  them" 

^proaching  near  the  regulars,  they  fired,  | 

d  killed   Captain    Ilaac    Davis,   ajid  one  3 

ivate  of  th 

e   was  ret 

he  King's  troops  having  donecheir  bufi- 

is,   began  their   retreat  towards    Bofton. 


con'iderit  as  a<:ommon  caufe.    ThebloocI| 
of  thofe  who  v.  ere  killed  at  LexiiKrton  and 


he  provincial  minute  men.  The  |  Concord  provedf^i^fiOn  cemeht' S^'fln  tx^ 
urned,  and  a  flcirmiCh  enfued.  j  tenlive  union.  ^''  ;.'  '<  -  -  ■•.;b7-.  laufniid 
rri-»nn<?  liavincr  donetlieir  hufi-  I     .  Tri  r«rpvprtf  tUo    t»,«»^T„  ..,?»Kii'^ 


X.-lpril  22.       1'''  pi'^^'^^nt  the  p:op!e  withm 
i             '"Bolton,  from  co-opcratino- witli^ 
his   was  conduced  with   expedition,  for  I  their    counirymen  without,   in    cafe  of  aa^ 
e  adjacent  inhabitants   had  affembled    in|afrault,     which    was   now    daily   expefted,' 
ras,   and  began  to  attack  them  in    every  |  General    Gage   agreed    with    a' committee 
redlion.      In   their  return  to  Lexington,  |  of    the    town,   that  upon    the    inhabitants 
ey  were  exceedingly    annoyed,   both   by  Hodging  their  arms  in'Faneuil-hall,  or  any 
ofe  who  prefTed  on  their  rear,  and  others,  "other  convenient  place,   under  the  care    of 
ho  pouring  in  from    all  fides,   fired  from  ^  the  feleftmen,  all  luch  inhabitants  as  were 
hind  ftone  walls,   and  fuch  like    coverts,  |  inclined,  might  deparf  from  the  town,  with 
t\ich  fupplied  the  place   of  lines  and  re- 1  their  families  and  efiVdls.      In  five  days  af- 
»ubts.      At    Lexington  the  regulars  were  j  tcr  the  ratification    of  tin's  aoreement,  the 
ined  by  a  detachment  of  909  men,   un-  | inhabitants  had  lodged  1778  firearms   624. 
r  Lord  Piercy,  which  had  been  fent  out  :piIlols,   273  bayonets  and  3S  blunderbuffes, 
r  General  Gag«    to  fupport  Lieutenant- [The  agreement    was  well  obferved   in  the 
Lionel  Smith.      This  reinforcement,  hav- [beginning,   but  after  a  fhort  time,  obftruc- 
g  two  pieces   of  cannon,    awed  the  pro-'tions  were  thrown  in   the  way   of  its   iinal". 
cials,  and  kept  themat  agreaterdillance,  icomplction,  on  the   plea  that  T:>t:rfoas  wl^a 
It  they  continued  a  conllant,  though  ir-  jwent  from  Bollon  to  bring  in  the  goods' 6'f' 
gular  and  fcaitering  fire,  which  did  great  I  thole    who   chofe  to  continue    within  ibfe'' 
:ecution.      The    clofe  firing  from  behind  j  town,   were   not  properly    treated.      Co^- 
e  walls  by  good  markfmen,  put   the   re-  jgrefs  remonllrated  on  the  infratlion  of,  xY^''.^ 
alar    troops   in    no    fmail  confufion,   but ;  agreement,   but  without  effect.      The  Ge-'  ' 
ey  neverthelefs  kept  up  a  brific  retreating  "neral,  on    a   farther   confideration   of   i^'^ 
e   on    the  militia   and    minute  men.      A  <  confequences  of  nioving   the  whio-s  out  of  ' 
tie    after^    funfet    the    regulars    reached  |  Bolton,   evaded  it  in  a  manner  nof  confitt- 
unker's-hill,worn  down  with  exctfnve  fa- 1  ent    with   good    faith.      He  waa  in   fome 
^ue,  having  marched  that    day    between  |  meafure  compelled  to  adopt  this  dilhonor-'." 
irty  and  forty  miles.      On  the    next  day  ;  able  m.eafme,  from  the  ciamonr  of  the  to-  " 
ey   crofTed    Charleilown- ferry,     and   re-jries,  who  alledged  that  none  but  enemies   ," 
rned  to  Bofton.                                                » to  the  Britifh  government  were  difpofeo  to 
There  never  were  more  than    4C0  pro- [  rem.ove,   and  that  when  they  were  all  fafe  '  ' 
ncials  engaged    atone    time,   and   often;  with  their   families  and    effeas,   tfie  tcUvu"  ! 
t    fo   many.     As  fome    tired   and    gave  f  would  be  fet  on  fire.     To  prevent  tlTe'pro-  ' 
It,      oth^ers     came    up     and    took  their  |  vincials  from  obtaining  fuoplits  which  th<y'.- 
aces.     There  was  fcarcely  any  difcipline  j  much  v/anted,   a  quibble\yas  made  on  the' 
ferved  among  them.      Officers  and    pri-[  meaning    of  the  word    efTeds,   which  vvla'*' 
.tes  fired  when  they  were  ready,  and  fav/j  condrued    by  the  General  as  not  inclqdin''^^ 
royal  uniform,  without   waiting  for  the  j  merchandize.      By    this  confiruaioiV,'ijut^'^-^ 
ord  of  command.     Their  knowledge  of  [warranted  by  every  rule  of  genuine  \ux¥i^'' 
e   country  enabled  to   them    to  gain  op- [  pretation,    many     who   quitted   the  lolvW''' 
)rtunities    by  crofUng    fields   and    fences,  |  were  deprived  of  their  ui-ial   refourc'ei  ifer^' ' ' 
_d  to  acl  as  flanking    parties  agalnlf   the  1  a  fupport.     Paffporcs  were  not    u n i v rV :'.if;  v " '' ' 
ing's  troops  who  kept  to  the  main  road,  f  refufed,  but   were  given,  out  very    l!..;!";'/,  '■  ' 
The  regulars  had  65  killed,  180  wound- j  and  the  bufinefs  v/as  fo  conduded  thr-t  i'l-^' 
,  and  28   made  prifoncrs.      Of  the  pro-       '"  


■d  miffing. 


made  priloncrs.      K}i  the  pro- ^  mines  were  divided, -wives  were  fe';ara»ji' 
were   killed,  and    38  wounded  J  from   their   hnftands,  children   from  li-Cir: 

parents,  and  the  aged  and  infirm  fronrf!(v-'ir^'*^.^ 


ft  H'lftory  of  the  American  War, 

ed  from  making  an  afTault  on  the.  town. 
The  feleclmen  gave  repeated ad'urances  th^t 
the  inhabitants  had  delivered  up  their 
arms,  but  as  acaver  for  violating  the  agree- 
ment, Gcneia!  GageifTiied  a  piodanicition, 


honor,  religion,  and  love   of  country,    t4; 
do   whatever   their  public   bodies  direftt^* 
for  the  preiervation  of  their  liberties.     K  - 
therto   the  Americans   had  no    regular  : 
From    principles    of    policy,     t! 


my. 
in  which  he  aiTertcd  that  he  had  full  proof  leautiouHy  avoided  that  meafure,  left  t 
to  the  contrary.  A  few  might  have  fe-j  might  fubjcd  themfelves  to  the  charge  oi 
creied  fjme  favourite  arms,  but  nearly  all  ibeing  aggrelfors.  All  their  military  reguia 
the  training  arms  were  delivered  up.  On  !  tions  v^ere  carried  on  by  their  militia,  an' 
this  Himfy  pretence  the  general  facrificed  ►;nnder  the  old  eftabliflicd  laws  of  the  landi 
hi:5  honor,  to  policy  and'the  clamours  of  i For  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  the  in 
the  tories.  Contrary  to  good  faith,  he  de-  ibitants  had  been,  from  their  early  ye 
tianed  many,  though  fairly  entitled  by 
agreement    to  go, out  ;  and  when    he    ad- 


mitted the  departure   of  others,  he   would 
not  allow  them  to  remove  their  families  and 

cH.as. 

The  Provincial   Congrefs  of  Maffachu- 
fetts,  which  was   in  fefiion    at  the  time   of 
the    Lexington  battle,  difpatched    an   ac- 
count uf  it  to  Great-Dritain,  accompanied 
vith    many  degofitons,   to  prove   that  the 
Britifti  troops  were   the  aggrelTors.     They 
alfo  made  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great-Britain,  in  v^hich,  after  complaining 
of  their  fufitrrjngs,  they  fay,  **  thefc  have  not 
yet  detached  us  from  our  Royal  Sovereign  ; 
we  profefs  to  be  his  loyal  and  dutiful  iub- 
jects,  and    though    hardly  dealt   with,    as 
we  have  been,  are  ftiil  ready  v.'ith  our  lives 
and  fortunes,  to  defend  his  perfon,  crown, 
i.nu  dignity.      Nevcrthelcis,  to  the   perfe 
cution    and    tyranny  of  his  evil    Miniitry, 
we  will  not  tamely  fubmit.      Appealing  to 
Keaven  for   the  jullice   of  onr  eaufe,    we 
iktermine    to  die   or  be  free."     From    the 
commencement  of  hoftilities,    the  difpute 
between    Grcat-Eritain    antl  the   Colonies 
took  a  nev/  dirt-ftion. 
.,  iatelligence  that  the  Btilifii  troops  had 
jr.t^rcbed  out  of  Bollon  into  the   country 
on   fome   hoftile  purpofe,  being  forwarded 
by  exprelTcs,  from  one    committee  to  ano 
tUer,  great  bodies  of  the  militia,  not  only 
from  iVlairachufctts,  but  the   adjacent  co- 
lonies,  grafped  their  arms  and  marched  to 
oppofe  them.     The  Colonies  were  in  fuch 
<i'  ftate  of  irritability,  that  the  lea  ft  fhock 
in   any    part    was,     by  a     powerful     and 
fympathetic  affcaion,    inftantuneoufly  felt 
tiivoughout    the  whole.      The   Americans 
who  i'ell,  were   revered  by  their  country - 
jjien,  as  martyrs  who  had  died  in  the  caufe 
t>f  liberty.     Refentment  againlt  the  Britifh 
burned  more  ftrongly  than   ever.     Martial 
rage  took  poffeffion  of  the  breafts  of  thpu- 
'faiids '      Combinations  vi'ere   formed,    and 
«^l?)c{atiohs   fubfcribed,  bindiug    the  Inha- 
V**'"nt3  tti  one  anot 


enrolled  in   companies,  and  taught  the  \ 
of  arms.     The  laws  for  th:s  purpofe,  1 
never  been   better  obfervcd,  than  for  fc 
months  previous  to  the   Lexington  bail    . 
Thefe  military   arrangements,    which  had 
been  previoufly  adopted  for  defending  th^ 
colonies  from  hoftile  French   and    India 
were   on  this   occafion,  turned   againft  _ 
troops  of  the  parent  ftate.      Forts,   m.': 
zines,  and  arfenals,  by  the  conftitution 
the   country,   were  in    the  keeping   of  hi! 
Majefty.     Immediately  after  the  Lexington 
battle,  thefe   were  for  the  moft  part  take^ 
pofTeflian  of  throughout   the    colonies,  bj 
parties  of  the    provincial  militia.     Ticon^ 
deroga,   in  which  was  a   fmail  royal  garri- 
fon,  was  furprifed  and  taken   by  adventur 
ers  from  different    ftates.     Public    money 
which   had"  been   collefted  in   confequen 
of  previous  grants,  was  alfo  feized  for  coi 
mon  fervices.      Before   the  commenceme 
of  hoftiiitles,    thefe    meafures   would    hav 
been    condem.ncd  by   the   moderate,    eve; 
among    the    Amcjicans  ;     but    that    even 
juftilied   a   bolder   line  of  op]iofition   tha 
(lad  been  adopted.     Sundry  citizens  bavin; 


I 


btcn  put  to  death  by  British    troopn,   feH| 
prefervati<in    dictated   meafures  which,    i, 
adopted  under  other  circumftances,  wcull 
have  difnnited  the   colonlfts.     One  of  thi 
moft  important  of  this  kin.l  v^'as  the  raifidj 
an   army.      Men  of  warm   tempers,  wli 
courage  exceeded  tlieir  prudence,   had 
months  urged  the  neccHity  of  railing  troo 
but  they  were  reilrrined  by  the  more 
derate,  who  widied  that  the  colonies  mtj 
avoid    extremities,    or  at   leaft    that    tl 
might  not  lead  in  bringing  them  on.     1 
Provincial  Congrefs  of  Mafiachufeits, 
ing   in    felTion    at  the    time    the  battle 
Lexington    was   fought,  voted   that    ** 
army  of  30,000  men  be  immediately  ra!f6j 
that  13,600  be  of  their  own  province,  arj 
that   a    letter  and  delegate  be    fent  to  tl; 
feveral  coloTiies  of  New-Hampfhire,  C  v 
neCiticut,  and    Rhode- 1  Hand."      In   c 


her,  bv  the  facred  ties'of  jquence  of  this  vote,  the  bufmefs  of  re. 


Dreadful  Fate  of  a  Mifer. 


g    was   begun,    and   in    a    fhort   time    a 
ovincial  army  was  paraded  in  the  vicinity 

Boilun,  which  though  far  below  whai 
d  been  voted  by  the  Piovlncial  Congrefs;, 
1^  much  fuperior  in  nuuibeis  to  tlie  roy- 
arniy.  The  command  of  this  force  was 
/en  to  General  Ward. 
Had  the  Briiiln  troops  confined  them- 
vcs  to  Boilon,  as  before  the  i8th  ol 
pril,  the  affembling  an  American  army, 
ough  only  for  the  purpofe  of  obfervation 
d  defence,  would  have  appeared  in  the 
tuve  of  a  challenge,  aiid  would  have 
.de  manyiefs  willing  to  fupport  the  peo 
;  of  Mafraciiufetcs;  but  after  the  Britifh 
d  commenced  hoftilities,  the  fame  mea- 
-e  was  adopted  without  fubje61:ing  the 
ihors  of  it  to  cenfure,  and  without  giv- 
l  offence  or  hazarding  the  union.  The 
xington  battle,  not  only  furnifhed  the 
mericans  with  a  juftifying  apology  for 
fuig  an  army,  but  infpired  them  with 
;as  of  their  own  prowefs. 
Amidll   the    mo!t  animated  declarations 

facrificing  fortunes  and  rifquing  life 
elf  for  the  fecurity  of  American  rights, 
"ecret  figh  would  frequently  efcane  from 
e  brean:3  of  her  moil  determined  friends, 

{fw  that  they  could  not  (land  before 
t  braveiy  and  difciph'ne  of  Britifh  troops, 
oary  fages  would  make  their  heads  and 
,  *'  your  caufe  is  good,  and  I  wifli  you 
cefs,  but  I  fear  that  your  undifciplined 
:)ur  mull  be  overcome,  in  i!ie  unequal 
ntelt.  After  a  few  thoufands  of  you 
ve  fallen,  the  provirxes  mull  ultimately 
w  to  that  power,  which  has  fo  repeated- 
humbled  France  and  Spain."  So  confi- 
t  were  the  Britifh  of  their  fuperiority 
arms,  that  they  ieemed  defirous  that  the 

ell  might  be  brought  to  a  military  de- 
on.  Some  of  tiit  diftinguilhed  fpeakers 
Parliament,  had  publicly  afferted,  that 
;,  natives  of  America  had  nothing  of  the 
Idler  In  them  ;  and  that  they  were  in  no 
pt  d  qualiiied  to  face  a  Britifli  army. 
ropean  philofophers  had  puhliihed  theo- 
s,  {"ett-ing  forth  that  not  only  vegetables 
d  heai'ls,  but  that  even  men  degcner..iied 
tjie  wellern  hemifphere.  Departing  from 
;  h):rit  of  true  philofophy,  they  over- 
ked  the  (late  of  fociety  in  a  new  world, 
i  charged  a  comparative  inferiority,  on 
•ry  produClion  that  was  American.  The 
o-iiils  themftlvcs  had  imbibed  opinions 
m  their  forefatliers,  that  no  people  on 
th  were  equal  to  thofe  with  whom  they 
re  about  to  contend.  ImprelTcd  with 
;,h. ideas  of  Britifh  fuperiority,  and  dIS- 
nc  of    them.fclve?,    their  bcft   infurmed 
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citizens,  though  willing  to  run  all  rlfque«> 
feared  the  confequence  of  an  appeal  to  arm3» 
The  fuecefs  that  attended  their  hrll  nti* 
lltaiy  enterprize,  in  feme  dtgree  banL%ed 
thcfc  (uggeilions.  Perhaps  in  no  fubfequent 
t)att!e  did  the  Americans  appear  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  their  firfl  cfTayat  Lexing- 
ton. Jt  is  almoft  without  parallel  in  mili- 
tary hiftory,  for  the  yeomanry  of  the 
country  to  come  forward  in  a  fmgle  disi 
jointed  manner,  without  order,  and  for  the 
mod  part  without  officers,  and  by  an  irre- 
gular fire  to  put  to  ilight  troops  equal  in 
diicipline  to  any  in  the  world.  In  oppo- 
fition  to  the  bold  afTertions  of  fome,  and 
;he  defponding  fears  of  others,  experience 
proved  that  Americans  might  tfl\  dually 
refill  Britifh  troops.  The  diffident  grew 
bold  in  their  country's  caufe,  and  indulge, 
cd  in  chearful  liopes  that  heaven  would  fi- 
nally crown  ti.cir  Isbours  with  fuecefs.. 

Soon  after  the  Lexington  battle,  and 
In  coiifcquence  of  that  event,  not  owhp  tlie 
arms,  ammunitit)n,  forts  and  fortificaiidns 
in  the  colonies  were  Itcured  for  the  ufe  bt" 
the  provincials,  but  regular  forces  were 
railed,  and  money  ilruck  for  their  fup})Ort. 
Thefe  military  arrangements  were not-cotv- 
fined  to  the  New-England  States,  .fcat 
were  general  throughout  the  colonies.  T"hc 
determination  of  the  King  and  Parliameift 
to  enforce  fubmiiTion  to  their  ads,  andthe 
news  of  the  Lexington  battle,  came  to  the 
diilant  provinces  nearly  about  the  fame  time. 
It  was  fiippcjfed  by  many  that  i])e  latter 
was  in  confequence  of  the  former,  Jmd 
that  Genera!  Gage  had  recent  orders  to 
prr  .,"ed  immediately  to  fubdue  the  refrac- 
tory colonlRs.  \_To  be  continuedA 

Dread f  I  Fiite  of  a  Miser  /;;  pA;i:s.  i 

^— ,   an  opulent  financier,   had  pro-       ' 

cured  an  iron  door  to  be  made  fur  / 
an  obfcure  vault,  in  which  he  concealed  his  ' 
gold  and  fiivcr  ;  and  where  he  daily  werit 
to  pay  his  adorations  to  the  deity  Mammon, 
The  maker  of  the  ingenious  lock,  wained 
him  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  a  cer- 
tain fpring,  led  it  might  prove  fatal  to 
him  :  becaufe  if  he  negicded  to  faiten  it. 
whilil  In  the  vault,  he  would  be  himfel£ 
irrecoverably  caught  in  the  fnare  he  had 
laid  for  ochejs. 

Many  ye^rs  clapfed  :  the  iafatiate  mifer 
continued  his  accumulations,  and  regularly 
vifited  his  hoard.  He  laid  himfelf  d0\^ii 
amoiig,  his  treafure,  numbered  his  b?g3 
with  the  feelings  of  a  vo;upl,^^>^\jj,_.,5^';u! 
rangcdlheift  in  order,  in  that  oblcu:e"vault. 
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tlie  only  fhrine  of  his  worfliip. — One  day 
in  his  tranfports,  vvhillt  animated  by  the 
idol  he  adored,  and  enjoying  all  the  plea- 
fuies  of  avarice,  he  neglected  to  fix  the 
fatal  fpring  ; — the  door  clofed  upon  him, 
and  he  remained  for  ever  entombed  with 
his  money  and  his  defpair.  In  vain  he 
cries  and  r(jars,  for  he  was  in  a  dungeon 
dillant  and  inacctfiible  to  every  livip^  crea- 
ture, and  from  v  hich  no  found  could  be 
heavtj  :  his  only  couipcinions  were  gold  and 
hunger;  and  he  there  died  dlllradted  in 
the  midil  of  his  bags,  pileil  one  above  ano- 
ther, all  of  which  he  would  gladly  have  ex- 
changed for  a  glafs  of  v^ater  or  a  morfcl  of 
bread.  Tedious  and  dreadful  fufferings 
preceded  his  death  ;  and  the  horror  of  his 
fate  was  not  IcfTened  or  alleviated  by  the 
recoUetllon  of  one  generous  or  benevolent 
action.  What  a  fhocking  exit  for  a  finan 
cier,  affording  a  new  and  terrible  fubjeft 
for  the  drama,   where  it   may  be  exhibited 

as  a  dreadful  leffon  to  mifers. 

In  the  mean  while,  his  fam.ily,  ignorant 
of  his  fate,  fearch  every  where  for  him 
without  fuccefs,  as  no  body  knew  of  the 
hi(iing  place,  which  the  caution  of  avarice 
lad  caufed  to  be  dug  fecretly.  This  fud- 
cen  difappearsnce  came  at  length  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  lockfmith ;  who 
immediately  fufpedling  the  caufe,  dlfco- 
Mt\c(\  the  my-flery  to  the  widow;  by  whofe 
orders  the  iron  door  of  the  cave  being  forced 
open,   a  Hiocking  fpedtacle  appeared  :    the 

uuiuiTVj'y  T (larved  to  death,  extended 

up-n  Ids  treafuve,  having  in  his  anguiiu 
torn  and  dt.voured  the  flc-fli  from  his  own 
arms.  I'lie  ooor,  whom  he  defpifed  wbilll 
?.ilve,  and  to  whole  tears  and  fupplicaiions 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  w^ere  moved  by  thih 
{lacking  cataltrophe  ;  and  even  they  de 
plorcd  io  melancholy  a  fate. 

\_Tableau  de  Paris. 

Contentment  and  Resignation. 
T  N  the  fuburb  St.  Marcel,  where  mifcry 
1  reicns,  a  fpotted  fever  mowed  down  the 
poor  in  huJidreds.  The  coafefTors  labou'-ed 
niglir  and  day  ;  the  arms  of  the  grave-dig- 
rjer  f.siied  ;  the  hearfe  rolled  from  door  to 
door,  and  was  never  empty.  A  reinforce 
ir.ent  of  prieilswas  called  in  to  affill  the 
dying.  A  venerable  capuchin  entered  a  low 
hovel,  where  one  of  the  viaims  of  conta- 
gion fuiTered.  An  old  man  in  dirty  rags 
l?y  dying.  A  bundle  of  draw  ferved  him 
fur  a  covering  and  a  pillow.  Not  a  movc- 
iibie,  -iot  a  chair  in  the  houfe :  he  had 
fold  all,  the  firll  days  of  his  ficknefs,  for 
a  i.ttle  broth  }  on  the  naked  wall  hung  an 


ax  and  a  faw.  This  was  his  wliole  poflef- 
lion,  along  with  the  (Irength  of  his  arms, 
but  then  be  was  not  al;le  to  lift  them  up. 
Take  courage,  my  friend,  fa  id  the  confeflbr  j 
it  is  a  great  blej/ing  God  btjionvs  on  you  to- 
ddy. Toil  are  goin^  to  depart  from  a  nvorld 
nvhere  you  ha-ce  knoivn  nothing  but  niifery, — 
But  viifery  !  replied  the  dying  man,  with  a 
feeble  voice  :  Tou  are  viijiaken  ;  1  have 
lived  contejity  and  never  complained  of  ?fiy 
lot.  I  ?iever  knenu  hatred  nor  enoy.  My 
jleep  ivas  tranquil.  I  laboured  in  the  day, 
but  I rejled  at  night.  The  infrutnents  ivhich 
you  fee,  procured  me  bread,  'which  1  have  eat' 
ten  luith  pleajure.  I  never  envied  the  table 
of  the  rich.  I  have  ohferved  the  rich  more 
fuhjeft  to  difeafes  than  their  neighbours.  I 
nuas  alnjjuys  poor,  but  I  nvas  never  fick  till 
?!onv.  If  1  recover  healthy  nvhich  J  do  not 
expeiHj  I  nvill  return  to  labour,  and  continue 
to  bkfs  the  hand  of  God  nvhich  has  hitherto 
cared  for  ?ne.  The  aftoniflied  comforter 
knew  not  well  what  tone  to  take  ;  he  could 
not  reconcile  the  mlferable  couch  with  the 
language  of  him  who  lay  on  it  :  recover- 
ing himfelf,  he  faid.  My  fon,  though  this 
life  has  not  been  unpleafant  to  you,  you  mujl 
never thelefs  refolve  to  quit  it  ',  for  nve  cnvefub- 
niilJion  to  God\(  'will.  Without  doubt,  replied 
the  dying  man  with  a  firm  tone  and  com- 
pofed  countenance  ;  all  the  'world  muf  pafs  \ 
in  their  turn.  I  have  kno'wn  honv  to  live  ;  / 
kno'w  hoiv  to  die.  I  thank  God  for  having 
given  me  life,  and  for  conducting  vie  through 

death  to  hiynfelf.     I  feel  the  moment ap 

proach. Adieu,  my  father.     This  is  the 

death-bead  of  the  fage. 

\_Tableau  de  Paris. 


rej)lied  the  black  knight 
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TNCE  -war  with  all  his  horrid  train  is  fled, 
•   And  rapine  hides  his  ignominious  htad  ; 

iince  law  and  liberty  united  claim 

Trona  virtue  rapture,  and  from  genius  fame  ; 

iince  equal  rights  the  rich  and  j;oor  proteft, 

\nd  Heav'n  propitious  f miles  on  every  k&\ 

Let  us,  good  friends,  our  confidence  repoie 

in  him,  who  blifs  imparts  orfoftens  woes; 

Let  us  to  him  in  grateful  rapture  bend, 

\like  the  weztlthy,  and  the  poor  man's  friend  ; 

Who  feeds  alike  the  raven  and  the  dove; 

the  God  of  power,  of  mercy,  grace  and  love ! 

\'  And  hark  !  the  voice  of  Union  charms  our  ears, 
tence,  pining  melancholy  !  boding  fears  ! 

^nd  hence,  diitrufti   with  all  tliy  cruel  train — 

Srirtue  returns;  religion  charms  again. 

Mo  more  the  peaceful  artifan  (hall  Oread 

the  ruffian's  fabre  waving  o'er  his  head  ; 

.^o  more  the  pcafant  in  his  native  foil 

)ha::  for  a  cruel  hireling  dread  to  toil. 

jTlef  fhall  no  more  bedew  the  matron's  cheek, 

Or  hclplefs  pjly  hear  the  virgin's  Ihnek. 

Duty  and  love  fliall  every  breall  infpire ; 

the  fire  fiiail  clafp  his  babe;  the  babe  hisi'ire; 

4tiettion  (hall  adorn  the  wedded  pair ; 

The  faithful  youth  efpoufe  ihe  tender  fair  ; 

Virtue  fhall  cliaim  witii  fofi,  but  awful  inien, 

And  mild  religion  fan6liiy  the  fcene. 

Union!  from  thcethofe  wond'rous  joys  fhall  flow, 

Which  bid  the  heart  with  genuine  rapture  glow  ; 

VVhicli  nobly  Ihall  complete  Heav'n's  glorious  plan. 
And  form  the  facrcd  brotherhood  of  man. 

Aufpicious  Union!  hom Co!um/>ia's  land 
Dllpenle  thy  joys  o'er  every  foreign  flrand ; 

Till  from  the  Turk's  fierce  grafp  the  i  word  fhall  drop  ; 
The  RuJJian  in  wild  conquelts  fury  itop  ; 
The  Gdul  no  more  his  foil  with  flaughter  ftain, 
And  Europe,  ■^j'ia,  Afric,  own  thy  reign. 

And  lee  !   the  bright  example  Itands  confefs'd; 
Thirteen  concordant  ftafes  united  relt. 
Heav'n  ihall  each  bofom  cheer,  each  heart  ferene, 
And  blefs  the  mild,  benevolent  thirteen. 

Come,  Iniiijiry! — congenial  Union  greet; 
How  true  the  rapture,  and  the  blifs  how  iwcet! 
Rufh,     Union!  into  Lcdvflry's  embrace, 
And  blefs  at  lengdi  th'  unhappy  human  race. 
Let  all  confpire  the  happy  knot  to  bind, 
And  who  Ihall  difunite,  whom  Heav'n  has  join'd  ? 
Thou  Pewe?  Supreme ! — if  thee  I  dare  addrefs — 
Yet  thou  haft  promis'd  fuff 'ring  man  to  bkfs — 
Complete  the  glorious  fyllem ;  raile  each  foul 
Above  each  meaner  paflion's  bafc  controul ; 
Gr^nt  us  thofe  bleilings  to  enjoy  and  prize. 
Which  tladden  earth,  and  promife  us  the  fkies ; 
Teach  us  to  value,  in  this  mean  abode, 
Freedom,  Humamty,  Rdigion,  God!  M. 

^  O  D  E     T  o     F  A  N  C  Y. 

GODDESS  of  golden  dreams,  whofe  magic  pnv\?'i- 
Sheds  fmiles  of  joy  o'er  mis'ry's  haL;g<ird  face, 
A'ud  laviih  llrews  the  viTionary  flow'r, 

To  deck  life's  dreary  paths  with  tranfient  grace. 

1  woo'd  thee.  Fancy  !    from  thy  fairy  cell, 

Where  'midll  the  endlefs  woes  of  human  kind 
Wrapt  in  ideal  blifs,  thou  lov'ftto  dwell,  ': 

'•■Aad  fpoTt  in  happier  regions  uncon{iuf(^:,ijj.;-;    uj 
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m  thy  p'eafing  trance, 

Oft  let  me  feek  yon  low  feguclkr'd  val^    ,  ,«     ,,|  \ 

Whilil  wifdom's  feif  fh<.ll  fteal  a  lide-long.olan^d,  „; 

And  fmile  contempt — but  lilfen  to  thy  tale.  ,   .    .  . 

Ai     I   I         ,•    ,      .     ,  ;        i"*    •»!   hs\ii 

Alas !  how  little  do  her  vot'nes  guefs  ■  \ 

Thofe  rigid  truths,  which  learned  fools  reverC'  "\ 
Tending  to  prove  (O  bane  to  happinefs)  "' ''"H  T/;,ll.t 

Our  joys  delufive — but  our  woes  fincere.i  '^'1  fM(!? 
Be't  thelr's  to  fearch  where  clufl'ring  rofes  grow. 

Touching  each  thorns'  fharp  point  to  prove  how 
Be't  mine  to  view  their  beauties  as  they  blow,, [keen ;. 

And  catch  their  fragrance  where  they  blufh  unfeen. 

Haply  my  path  may  lie  thro'  barren  vales,  ;. ,  .,    j 

Where  niggard  fortune  all  her  fweets  denies,  "' '", 
Even  there  fhall  Fancy  fcent  the  ambient  gales^  "'"' 

And  fcatter  flow'rets  of  a  thoufand  dies.  Hit 

Nor  let  the  worldling  feoff Be  his  thetaOc,        ' '-^  ^ 

To  form  deep  fchrmes,  and  mourn  his  hooes  be-> 
Be  mine  to  range  unfeen,   'tis  all  I  aflc,  [tray'd,; 

And  form  new  worlds  beneath  the  filent  fhade. 
To  look  beyond  the  views  of  wealth  and  pride,     , , ,  ) 

Bidding  the  mind's  eye  range  without  controul, 
Thro'  wild  extatic  day — dreams  far  and  wide, 

To  bring  returns  of  comfort  to  the  foul.  • 

To  bid  groves,  hills,  and  lucid  ftreams  appeair^,  '  '"*'  ' 
The  lofty  fpire,  arch'd  dome,  and  fretted  vkiih;'*' I 

And  fweet  fociety  be  ever  near,  .  -;-;  i  {,  jj  ^^ 

Love  ever  young,  and  friends  witliout  a  fau^^.     i 

I  fee  entr^nc'd  the  gay  conceptions  rife,  •  i  ,  i,(  "Jo 
My  hopes  of  love  and  friendlhip  ftrongly  ftiviypii  n 

And  hill  as  Fancy  pours  her  large  fupplies,  '      '  '■ , 
1  tafte  the  god-like  happinefs  to  give.    '     ■'  •      '''i'l*' 

To  check  the  patient  v/idow'sdeep-fetch'd  fighs, 
And  Ihield  her  infant  from  the  Morth  blaft  rudej'  '" 

To  bid  the  fweetly  ghlt'ning  tear  arife,  ■'-'  ^ 

That  fwims  in  the  glad  eye  of  gratitude. 

To  join  the  arllefs  maid,  and  honeft  fwain, 
When  fortune  rudely  bars  the  way  to  joy ; 

Toeale  the  tender  motlicr's  anxious  pain, 

And  guard  with  foll'ring  hand  her  darling  boy  ; 

To  raife  up  modeft  merit  from  the  ground. 

And  fend  th'  unhappy  fmiling  from  my  door; 

To  fprcad  content  and  chearfulnefs  around 
And  banquet  on  the  blelhng  of  the  poor ; 

Delicious  dream  !   How  oft  beneath  thy  pow'r, 
Thus  light'ning  the  fad  load  of  other's  woe, 

I  Real  from  rigid  fate  one  happy  hour. 
Nor  feel  I  want  the  power  to  beftow. 

Delicious  dream  !  How  rtrongly  doft  ihoii  give 
A  gleam  of  blils  v;hich  truth  would  but  deflroy ! 

Oft  doft  thou  bid  my  drooping  heart  revive,  .-^-^ 

And  catch  one  inftant'sglimpfe  of  fleeting  joy,  . 

O  but  for  thee,  e'er  this  the  hand  of  care  /.    ~ 

Had  mark'd  wi'h  livid  pale  iny  woe- worn  cheek,' 
Long  fince  the  fhiv'ring  gripe  of  cold  dcfpair, 

Hadchill'd  my  heart,  and  forc'd  its  firings  to  break. 
For  ah!   affliftion  fteals  with  traftlefs  flight ;  "jr.' 

Silent  the  flroke  (he  gives,  but  not  iefs  keen  :  r. 

And  bleak  misfortune,  like  an  eaftern  biight, 

Sheds  black  deflruftion,  tho'  it  flies'un.'een. 

O  come  then  Fancy,  and  with  lenient  hand 

Drymymoiil check, andfmooth  my  v/rinkl'dbrow. 

Bear  me  o'er  imiiing  tradfs  of  fairy  land. 
And  give  me  more  than  fortune  can  beftow. 

Give  nie  thy  hope  which  fickens  not  the  heart ;.  '  " 
Give  me  thy  wealth,  which  has  no  wiags'tb*!^  j^U*^ 

Give  me  the  pride  thy  honors;  can  impart,  >-  ,,  ,^|<j|itj 
iThy.ft'ienilhip  give  me,  waimjji^^jpQyjeftyi;.  '  /  l^^^ 
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Give  me  a  wifh  t>?e  worldling  may  deride, 

The  wife  may  cenfure,  and  the  proud  may  hate, 

Wrapt  Hi  thy  dreams  to  lay  the  world  afide, 
And  fnatch  a  blifs  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 


FIR   THE    COLUMBIAN  MAGAZINE. 

The  following  lines  were,  during  the  la;e  war,  ad- 
drefled    to   Mrs.  O— 11,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.    by 


her  Hufband,  the 
the  Briiilli  lines. 


Rev.  J— n  O- 


then  within 


To  the  beft  of  Wives,  with  her  Hujband's  Pidure. 
nr'^HOUGH  cruel  fate  condemns  me  Hill  to  mourn, 
X     An  exile,  from  thy  challe  embraces  torn  ; 
Prolongs,  from  year  to  year,  my  tour  of  grief, 
While  hnpedefer'd  ftill  mocks  my  fond  belief; 
Yet,  in  the  midft  of  heart-corroding  pains. 
Beloved  of  my  foul!  One'py  remains. 
Mv  Nancv!  'tisthe  joy  to  call  thee  mine! 
And,  while  1  live,  to  boaft  that  I  am  thine. 

Well  may  I  glory  in  fo  dear  a  chim, 
Beyond  the  mifer's  wealth  or  hero's  fame? 
No  wealth  or  f^rae  had  I  to  win  thy  heart, 
No  comely  perfon,  nor  alluring  art ; 
No  magic  pencil  dipp'd  in  azure  Ikies, 
To  paint  the  hdbe  of  thy  fparkling  eyes, 
Or,  from  the  lilly  and  the  rofe  to  trace 
The  fott  gradations  of  thy  blooming  face  ; 
No  flatt'nng  tongue  to  count  thy  beauties  o'er, 
To  call  thy  charms  divine,  and  then  adore. 

'  law  thee  lovely  as  the  blufliing  morn ; 
But  had  1  told  thee  fo,  thy  rifingfcorn 
Had  taught  me  to  revere  thy  brighter  ?nitid! 
1  gaz'd  in  filence,  and  I  found  thee  kind. 

Who  prais'd  thee  for  thy  beauty,  only  prov'd 
It  was  thy  perfon,  not  thyfelj  he  lov  d. 
All  ptaife  !rom  fuch  a  lover,  though  addrefs'd 
To  real  merit,  were  a  bribe  at  beft. 
1  fcarcely  told  my  love,  no  arts  effay'd, 
Nofoft  comjMaints,  no  proteftations  made. 
Nancy  was  fair,  and  I,  with  rapture  warm, 
With  extacy  beheld  her  lovely  form; 
But,  more  cnamour'd  by  her  charming  mind, 
I  gaz'd  in  filence,  and  I  found  her  kind! 
My  love  was  in  my  heart;  fhe  read  inhere, 
And  I  \A,as  bleft  ! — Ah  !  cruel  fate,  forbear, 
Forbear  thy  perfecuti';n;  give  me  reft; 
p.-  (lore  the  paradife  I  once  poffefs'dl 

Though  on  my  birth  fairfcience  look'd,and  fmil'd. 
Yet  long  I  wander'd,  fad  misfortune's  child. 
And  yet  no  fhameful  vice  my  youth  decoy'd  ; 
The  healing  art  my  bufy  fearch  employ'd. 
This  led  nic  to  the  field  of  deadly  i!rife, 
Where,  courting  fame  and  prodigal  of  life, 
The  fmiling  heroes  bled.     My  taHc,  indeed, 
Was  not  fo  perilous  ;  yet  chance  decreed 
My  fhare  of  danger,  nor  did  coward  fear 
Reproach  my  heart,  whenthreat'ning  death  Rood  near. 

1  then  had  courage,  death  had  few  alarms; 
For  life  prefented,  then,  no  tempting  charms. 
But  nozf! — preferve  me  Heav'n! — I  have  been  blefl! 
Rellore  the  paradife  I  once  poffefs'd  ! 

My  weary  bark,  I  thought,  had  found,  atlaft, 
A  port  fecure  from  angry  fortune's  blaft. 
Long  years  of  pain  and  peril  I  forgot, 
My  Nancy  fmil'd,  love  crown'd  my  humble  colt; 
,The  mother's  charms  were  in  her  babesconfefs'd, 
Two  fporled  round,  a  third  her  bofom  prcfs'd; 
My  joy  was  full,  tlie  fky  was  all  fcrene, 
Nor  fear  nor  doubt  oblcur'd  the  ftrining  fcene. 
But  ah  !  how  foon  the  ftorm  bcganto  roar! 
A  deluge  came,  and  fwept  me  from  the  Ih.jri?. 
Again  1  wander,  weeping  ami  unl-lcft. 
Far  from  the  paradife  I  once  poiTefs'd  J 
Poffefs'd,  alas!  like  Adam,  for  a  day! 
And  then  !  —  O  harder  fate  ! — alone  \  ftray, 
Noi  "hard  in  h.ud,"  with  Fve  to  grace  my  fide; — 
But  yet,  I  truil,  with  *' Providence  my  guide." 


For  though  expell'd  from  blifs,  I  mourn  myj^/i, 

^o guilt  is  mingled  in  my  cup  of  gall, 

Hope  yet  furvives — O  Providence  Divine, 

O'er  Nancy's  dwelling  let  thy  banner  (hine ! 

Proteft  the  mother  and  her  infant  care, 

Be  thou  her  guard,  her  refuge  from  defpair; 

And,  for  her  fake,  let  me  again  be  bleft; 

Reftore  the  paradife  I  once  poffefs'd ! 

Subdue  the  bloody  rage  of  civil  ftrife, 

Reftore  me  to  the  mother  and  the  wife; 

To  love  and  joy,  to  peace  and  cheerful  cafe, 

And  Love's  dear  pledges  clinging  round  my  knees! 

Yes,  Nancy,  yes,  beloved  of  my  foul! 
Methinks  already  I  perceive  the  goal 
Tiiat  terminates  the  bitter  pangs  we  fhare; 
For  why  fhould  love  and  innocence  defpair  ? 

Meantime,  accept  this  image  of  a  face 
Which  in  thy  partial  heart  has  found  a  place; 
At  thy  requcft  it  comes  to  greet  ^fr  eyes, 
Whofe  love  alone  could  deem  the  gift  a  prize, 

New-York,  March  3,  1780.  J.  O. 


An  Llegy  on  the  Death  of  Mifs  T — — d.  By  Mi  ra. 

FOR  fair  Lavinia,  let  each  virgin  weep; 
And  pity,  o'er  her  grave,  fad  vigils  keep  : 
Let  every  youth  in  elegiac  ftrain. 
Of  fate  remorfelefs,  as  they  mourn,  complain; 
'  nd  let  the  breaft  of  age  thofe  forrows  know. 
Which  mildly  for  another's  fuff'erings  flow. 
Yes,  thou  waft  fair,  Lavinia!  as  the  morn  ; 
Thee,  worth  and  education  did  adorn — 
Thy  infancy  the  faireft  hope  difplay'd. 
And  culture  fweetly  form'd  the  rip'ning  maid. 
For,  tho'  of  both  thy  parents  foon  bereft. 
In  pity,  Heav'n  a  tender  guardian  left; 
Who  f(jrm'd  thy  gentle  mind  with  care  and  art, 
rhy  genius  guided,  and  improv'd  thy  heart 
The  lacred  volume  oft  to  turn,  and  learn 
Thofe  awful  lefTons,  which  our  fouls  concern. 
Fair  grew  the  maiden,  graceful  to  the  eye; 
For  her,  Palemon  breath'd  the  pureft  figh. 
Her  virtues  to  the  old  were  fully  known, 
Who  wilh'dto  call  the  lovely  maid  their  own; — • 
Fondly  to  clafp  her  in  parental  arms, 
And  dwell,  in  rapture,  on  her  filial  charms. 
E'en  rival  maidens  without  envy  gaz'd, — 
Admir'd  in  fecret,  or  with  candour  prais'd. 
Ye  gentle  fair!  who  lov'd  her,  weep  no  more; 
She  now  rejoices  on  a  happier  ftiore. 
Ye  fwains!  let  grief  no  more  your  bofom  move; 
Lavinia  blooms  in  brighteft  realms  of  love. 
Ye  fond  relations!  ftop  your  flowing  tears; 
No  more  your  cares  Ihe  wants,  or  forrows  hears : 
Remov'd  from  troubles  to  the  bleft  abode, 
Her  love,  her  thoughts,  are  all  tiansfer'd  to  God. — 
O  world !  with  rapture,  thee  the  maid  forlook ; 
.'^nd  fcarce,  in  dying,  gave  a  parting  look — 

Her  foul  was  lodg'd  in  Heav'n,  ere  ftie  was  there 

Prepar'd  by  virtue,  and  by  frequent  prayer- 
Yet,  fhall  the  Mufe  indulge  the  Stoic's  vein  ?— . 
'Tis  her  s  to  weep  in  elegy's  foft  ftrain : 
'Tis  her's  to  wake  the  fympathetic  figh — 
Teach  us  to  live — inftrutl  us,  too,  to  die; 
'lis  her's  to  weep,  when  earth  refigns  to  Heav'n 
Manners  and  fenfc,  for  men's  improvement  giv'n— 
Soft  elegy  !   lament  the  maid  belov'd ; 
By  tcnderncfs,  by  genius — worth — approv'd. — 


FRAGMENTS. 

MORN  fmiles r.round;thefun,  with  kindlier beam> 
Gladdens  the  rural  fcene  :   The  feathcr'd  tribt 
Carol  their  varied  fongof  grateful  joy. 
\'  et,  what  to  me  the  mufic  of  the  grove, 
The  vat  led  carol  of  the  feather'd  tnbe  ? 
Yet.  what  to  me  the  gorgeous  lord  of  day, 
Gladd'ningwith  kindly  beam  the  rural  fcene? 
MC;  no  fui)  gladdens  ! — And  no  mom  revive*  { 
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Lrife,  thou  fun  of  Elidurus   foul, 

Vuh  kindlier  beam  arife  !-In  vaiuthc  wilh! 

ly  fun  of  happinefs  is  ever  fet :— 

.oft,  ftrangely  loft  is  fhe,  the  faithful  fair, 

Vhofe  voite  was  melody,  whofe  look  was  love,^ 

Vhofe  touch  was  Paradife,  whofe  kifs  was  Heav  a.— 

)ear  emanation  from  the  fount  ot  bliis! 

)ueenof  the  graces,  paffionof  the  loves' 

n  elegance,  in  fentiment,  in  talte, 

nwit,  in  fyrapathy  withjoy  or  woe, 

n  ev'rv  lovelinefs  alike  fupreme! 

)ciEn  once  again  to  thefe  lad,  forrowing  eyes, 

)ne  partial  imile  :-Look  but  as  thou  waft  wont, 

Vhen,  in  the  ciimple  of  thy  cherub-cheek, 

^ffeaionlav.     Speak,  kmdly  (peak!  and  chacc 

'he  hend  defpair!^-Fond,  froward  heart,  no  more  ! 

Ay  fun  of  nappinefs  is  ever  fee ; 

Ind  night— dark,  mental  mght,  ^^^"^  ^*  "^'^J^y  j^^^ 


II. 

Bleak  blows  the  hollow  wind ;  and  night,  old  night, 
Iffumes  her  filent,  folitary  reign. 
'  The  yellow  moon-light  Qeeps  upon  the  hill ; 
'lay's  thro'  the  quiv'ring  umbrage  ot  the  trees, 
Nxih  beam  capricious,  oa  the  yielding  wave, 
Ud  (beds  a  lultre  o'er  the  folemn  Icenc 
^ow  nouglit  IS  heard,  fave  Phdomela  s  plaints- 
y^clodious  mourner!  She,  trom  yonder  thorn, 
IVarbles  fuch  foft,  fuch  folemn-Dreathing  lounds, 
5o  queruloufty  fweet,  fo  fadly  wild, 
rhatallbut  "treafon,  ftratagem,  and  fpoil, 
Delighted  liften,  where  'tis  Heav'n  to  hear. 

Is  there  not  magic  in  thefe  love-lorn  notes, 
rhefe  thrilling  ftrains  of  agony  fupreme  .•'— 
Ves,  there  is  magic— Sympaihy  of  woe, 
fkud  more  than  fympathy,  alas!  is  mine. 
I  mourn  alike  the  death  and  life  of  luvc; 
I  mourn  a  blefling  loft,  a  bleffing  gain'd. 

Elidurus. 


On  the  Absence  of  a  Friend. 

ALAS!  ray  friend,  my  dear  young  gen'rous  friend 
Snatch'd  from  ray  hde  by  hard  relentleis  iate; 
While  I  my  days  in  folitude  muft  fpend, 
I  like  the  turtle,  mourn  an  abfent  mate. 
Mv  happy  days  by  thy  dear  prefence  bleft, 
Swift  through  the  glafs  of  fteady  time  have  flown  ; 
Ne'er  more  toberecall'd,  but  in  my  breaft 
By  recolkaion,  and  by  that  alone.— 
No  more  for  me,  you  tune  the  vocal  ftring; 
Nor,  with  melodious  breath,  your  tlute  inlpire, 
Whofe  fwelling  notes  the  vaulted  root  made  ring; 
Or  foft,  raellifiuent,  breath'd  celeltial  fire. 
No  more,  your  fmiles  and  converfation  cheer 
Your  faithful  friend,  as  wonted  heietofore  : 
A  fpace  far  diftant  and  a  falling  tear 
Supply  their  place,  nor  can  thole  Iweets  reftore. 
Butfriendfbip,  facred  friendlhip,  is  the  fame. 
Nor  with  the  fickle  hand  ot  fortune  turns; 
Its  birth  celeftial  and  divine  its  name, 
And  in  the  breafts  of  feraphs  ever  burns. 
This,  this  for  you,  (hall  ever  warm  my  breaft, 
Whilft  from  your  dear  focicty  debarr'd; 
Of  this  no  length  of  time  can  me  divert, 
And  hope  in  this,  your  conftantdear  regaid. 
But,  ah!  methinks  I  feel  a  glad'ning  lay 
;  Of  expeftation,  beaming  on  my  mind, 
1  Which  points  to  fome  aui'picious  tutu-.e  day, 
'  Ttiat  with  thy  prefence  only  is  combin'd. 
Then  hafte,  ye  wheels  of  time !  on  pmions  fly, 
And  bring  my  friend  to  blefs  my  longing  eyes, 
To  cheer  my  fpirits,  and  iupprefsthe  figh, 
Which,  in  your  abfence,  ceafes  not  to  nle. — 


ODE  TO  Bryan  Edwards,  Esq..  %  J.  L.  Winn. 

Occafioned  by  his  indefatigab  e  and  energetic  efforts  in  the 
cmfe  of  jujlice  and  humanity,  by  which  the  lawjor  rc- 
Jlraining  crue'ty,  and  for  fecuring  to  Slaves  in  Ja- 
maica more  impartial  trials  and  other  important  benejits, 
has  at  length  been  carried  through^  againjl  reiterated  op- 
pofuion. 

"  Bcati  qui  funt  mifericordes :  quoniam  ipfis  miferi- 
"  cordia  tribuetur. 

"  Bene  eft,  ferve  bone  et  fidelis :  ingredere  in  gau- 
"  dium  Domini  tui." 

WHILST  birds  obfcene  (a  ravening  train) 
Low  hovering  prowl  th'  enfanguin'd  plain, 

Or  darkling  fliun  the  light ; 
Confcious  of  ftrength  and  dignity, 
Th'  afpi:ing  eagle  foars  on  high. 

Soars  an  immeafurable  height! 
Aloft  on  his  ftrong  pinions  borne, 
Above  the  clouds  he  meets  the  morn. 
And,  fixing  on  the  fun  his  ftedfaft  eye, 
The  radient  orb  with  rapture  hails  1 
\midft  a  flood  of  glory  fails! 
Sublimely  fails  the  iky  ! 
So  in  the  moral  world  we  view 
The  fons  of  vice,  a  fordid  crew, 
Lab'ring  with  wretched  arts  to  gain 
What  virtue  views  with  horror  or  difdain,— « 
'Tis  virtue's  nature  ever  to  afpire, 
T'exalt  her  vot'ries  higher  ftiU  and  higher. 
Till  quitting  lime  for  long  eternity. 
She  foars  triumphant  to  her  native  fky. 
Nor  ftoops  her  wing,  till  in  the  bright  abodes 
Sublimely  plac'd  amidft  her  kindred  Gods, 
•'  On  fainted  feats"  her  votaries  receive 
Th'  unfading  palms  prepar'd  for  her  to  give. 
The  generous  patriot  there,  in  blifs  complete, 
^mongft  applauding  angels  takes  his  feat. 
Amongft  the  good  and  wife,  now  pertefl  made, 
There,  Edwards,  ftiall  thy  generous  toils  be  paid! 

When  all  thy  arduous  tafk  is  o'er, 

Each  part  peiform'd,  and  duty  done, 

The  race  of  virtue  fairly  run, 

And  time  to  thee  fliall  be  no  more. 
From  this  perturbed  fcene,  where  mortals  jar, 
.\nd  good  and  evil  wage  perpetual  war, 
From  this  dim  fpot  call'd  up  to  higheft  Heaven, 
Where  virtue's  fure  and  rich  reward  is  given  ; 
\raongft  the  fons  of  lightthere  fhalt  thou  ftiinc ! 
Glory  and  immortality  be  thine  ! 
Myriads  of  golden  harps  for  thee  be  ftrung, 
And  rapt'rous  fongs  of  giatulation  fungi 

Scaocd  from  the  ftormy  fea  of  life, 

Thy  toils,  thy  dangers,  now  are  o'er ; 

Safe  from  malevolence  and  ftrife, 

Hail,  patriot,  to  the  peaceful  Ihorel 

Approv'd  on  high,  thy  honor'd  name 

No  more  (hall  envy  now  defame; 

No  more  malignant  arts  employ. 

The  excellcnce'fhe  thought  too  great. 

The  worth  (he  could  not  emulate. 

With  fiend-like  rancour  to  deftroy. 

Lo  this  th'  irrevocable  word. 

In  Heaven's  indelible  record  : 

'    The  battle's  fought,  the  race  is  run, 

'  Well  half  thou,  faithful  fervant,  done; 

«  EnLerthe  manfions  of  thy  Lord! 

'  His  bounteous  hand  will  here  bellow 

:  The  freedom  that  thou  lov'd'ft  below, 

When,  labouring  on  Heaven's  gracious  plan,     . 

The  friend  of  liberty  and  man,  ,,,, 

Thou  fougbt'ft  (how  merciful  are  all  the  brave  !) 

To  eafe  the  rankling  chains  and  f<:tter»  of  the  Have, 


Co 

'  To  bind  fell  cruelty  with  penal  laws, 

'  And  bring  Aftrea  down,  to  plead  the  wretch's  caufe, 
«  Kail,  denizen  of  Heaven  !  approv'd 
«  Of  G(rd;  and  of  tlie  Lamb  belov'd! 
Secure  of  bkircdnefs,  of  joys  divine! 
*  Heir  of  eternity  now  made, 
'  Tiic  radient  crown  that  ne'er  Ihall  fade, 

'  Glorv  and  immnitalitv  are  thine  !' 


KPlNlClOxV  *  DEB6R.4:. 
AFTF.R  the  death  of  Mofes  the  people  of  Ifreal 
were  governed  by  various  Judges  ;  of  whom  Jo/kua 
was,  the  lirll.  To  him  lucceeded  Othniel  Ehud,  and 
S/iamgjy  the  fon  of  Anath.  After  his  death  the  Jews 
became  tributary  to  Jabin  king  of  Canaan,  who 
reir;ncd  \n  Hazoi .  He  oppreffed  them  twenty  years; 
till  at  len'Jth  Dt/>o  ah,  who  was  then  judge  over  Ifrael, 
excited  Baiak  to  coUedT:  an  army  of  10,000  men  on 
Mount  Tabor,  and  oppofe  Srferah,  who  came  out  to 
meet  him  with  goo  chariots  and  an  immenfe  army, 
They  fought  in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo 
The  Cauaanites  were  difcomfited;  Siferah  put  to  flight, 
and  flain  by  Jael ;  and  Jabin  king  of  Canaan  deftroyed. 

OF  more  than  human  wars  I  fing, 
When  God  arofe,  Judaea's  fhield, 
And  hoftile  armies  overthrew 

In  Tanac'i  defolated  field. 
Fit  fubjeft  for  triumphal  pomp  ! 

Fit  fubjeft  for  the  mufe  to  fing — 
Ri'e,  Deborah,  begin  the  lay, 

Thou  miftrefs  of  the  vocal  firing. 
But  ah  !  what  bard  in  equal  ftrains 

Shall  fing  Jehovah's  matchlefs  force, 
When  Edon  felt  his  whirling  car, 

The  winged  thunder  of  his  courfe  ? 
The  woild's  vaft  fabric  (hook  throughouf. 

The  ffedfa ft  earth  confeft  her  God; 
Th' eternal  hills  in  filencebow'd, 
,\nd  Sinai  trembled  as  he  trod. 
What  woes,  what  dangers,  we  endur'd, 

In  princely  Shamgar's  haplefs  reign, 
When  death  and  war's  deftruftivefway 

O'erthrew  the  cities  of  the  plain. 
Gaunt  defolation  thro'  the  land 

Each  peaceful  village  fwain  difmay'd, 
And  hoftile  troops  in  Judah's  ftreets 
Their  arm.  viftorioufly  difplay'd. 
Thus  proftrate  lay  Judaea's  fons, 

In  luin  whclm'd  my  country  lay, 
When  1  aro'.e,  that  country's  boaft, 

Her  glcry  and  her  warlike  ilay. 
Then  riling  from  her  late  defeat, 

She  boldly  quell'd  her  proudefl  foes, 
When,  furious  to  revenge  her  wrongs, 

Vindifttve  Deborah  arofe. 
Degenerate  Ions !  can  vaffal  fear 

Detain  my  warriours  from  the  field  ? 
Where  fly'ftlhou,  Reuben?  canft  thou  fee 

Thy  native  land,  thy  country,  yield  } 
Heroic  tribe  of  Nephtalim, 

You  will  I  praife  with  latcft  breath, 
That,  prodigal  of  life,  could'il  wade 
Tliro'  (laughter  to  a  glorious  death. 
I  fee  the  martial  pomp  of  war. 

The  glitt'ring  of  each  mafTy  fpear. 
How  giimlyfhines  each  hoft  in  arms! 
Infl.im'd  by  rage,  unaw'd  by  tear ! 
That  day  the  (word  of  Barac's  might, 

Malchleis  o'erthrew  each  chofen  band; 
While  brazen  cars,  with  heroes  arm'd, 
Fled  bafeiyjrom  a  vvomaw's  hand. 
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Then  God  himfelf  his  red  right  hand, 

With  vengeance  arm'd  the  Almighty  Sire; 
With  blazing  ftars.  Heaven's  glitt'ring  hoft, 

Hurl'd  angry  beams  of  flaming  fire. 
What  heaps  of  mangled  carcafcs, 

Unbury'd  heaps  of  heroes  flain, 
What  foes  expefting  fudden  fate, 

Lie  fcattcr'd  on  the  bleeding  plain ! 
Witnefs  Megiddo's  fiuitful  ftream, 

And  Kifhon  king  of  rivers  old, 
What  thronging  helms  and  ferried  fhields, 

Down  the  difcolour'd  waters  roU'd. 
Blefl  be  thy  fame,  advent'rous  maid, 

Bleft  be  thy  hand  divine,  that  fhcd 
The  blood  of  Sifera ;  by  thy  arts. 

Great  in  deceit,  the  hero  bled. 
Beneath  thy  feet,  he  bow'd,  he  fell, 

The  lifelefs  corl'ediftain'd  the  ground, 
While  purple  ftreams  of  fanguine  life 

Well'd  copious  from  the  fatal  wound. 
Have  they  not  fped.-*  his  mother  cries, 

Ah,  what  detains  his  wonted  fpeed  ? 
Or  do  they  (hare  the  ample  fpoils. 

The  happy  conqueror's  glorious  meed  ? 
What  royal  captives  does  he  bring, 

To  crown  his  ilate  in  warlike  pride? 
Whatveftments  fhall  adorn  his  bed. 

In  Tyre's  refplendent  purple  dy'd! 
Unhappy  mother,  vain  thy  wifh, 

The  flattering  purpofe  of  thy  foul ; 
What  hopes  can  (lop  the  courfe  of  fate. 

Or  God's  almighty  word  controul  ? 

So  perifh  ever  Ifrael's  foes, 

Thy  hated  foes,  Judiea's  light. 

But  vigorous  Ihine  thy  chofen  friends. 
As  the  Sun's  beam  in  Summer's  height ! 


*   The  Septuagint  piunouuccs  it  thus, 
fer,  B  3,  C.  4. 

"  'Mow  flont  Debtra  ftiake 
Vioud  S:Jtrab— 


and  Spent 


Epitaph  on  a  Miser. 

BENEATH  this  verdant  hillock  lies 
Demar,  the  wealthy  and  the  wife. 
His  heirs,  that  he  might  fafcly  reft, 
Have  put  his  carcafe  in  a  cheft ; 
Theverycheft  in  which,  they  fay. 
His  other  felf,  his  money,  lay. 
And,  if  his  heirs  continue  kind 
To  that  dear  felf  he  left  behind, 
I  dare  believe  that  four  in  five 
Will  think  his  better  half  alive. 


On  the  vanity  of  YOUTHFUL  HOPES. 

IN  life's  gay  morn,  what  vivid  hues 
Adorn  the  animating  views, 

By  flattering  fancy  drawn  ? 
No  ftorms  with  gloomy  afpcft  rife, 
To  cloud  the  azure  of  the  fkies, 

No  mills  obfcure  the  dawn. 
With  looks  invariably  ga\  , 
Young  expeftalion  points  the  way 

To  ever  blifsful  fhades, 
Where  odors  fcent  the  breath  of  morn, 
Where  rofes  bloom  without  a  thorn, 

And  mufic  fills  the  glades, 
Enraptur'd  with  the  diftant  view. 
Youth  thinks  itsfi6lious  beauties  true, 

^iid  fprings  the  prize  to  gain ; 
His  graip  the  gay  illufion  flies: 
Experience  thus  the  cheat  dcl'cries, 

And  proves  his  hopes  were  vam. 
The  path  of  life  tho'  flowers  adorn, 
Yet  often  will  the  rugged  thorn, 

Amidll  the  flowers  arile; 
Expefl  not  then  on  earth  to  iharc, 
Enjoyment  unaliay'd  by  care, 

But  feck  it  in  the  fkics. 
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FOREIGN- INTELLIGENCE. 

FRANCE. 

THE  value   of  the    d  fFerrnt    articles  given  to 
the  mint,  at  Paris,   frcm  the  22dof  Oiftobtr 
«nt;i  about  the  20tn  of  Novemhrr,   laft,  amounts 
In  gold,  to  207;f38 

In  filvcr,  to  5  144,^98 


5-45-5436  French  livres 

Equal  to  about  /^•378,640  Pennfylvania  cur- 

rency. 

MR.   NECKAR'S  STATUE. 

Paris,    OB..    23    On  its  beiny:  known,  that  this 
ftatue  was  ordered  by  the  city  of  Paris,  the  Iculptor 
t )  the  k'.ni  fent  the  following  letter : 
To  the  aj]embly  of  the  reprejentatives  of  the  town  of  Pans. 

"    GENTLEMEN. 

YOU  add  to  all  that  you  have  done  for  the  hap- 
pinels  and  glory  of  your   country,    in  decreeing  a 

buft  to  the  mofi  deferving  minider  of  France. 

You  linve  ordained  that  this  bult  Ihall  be  placed 
where  you  are  daily  and  nightly  occupied  in  at- 
ternf>ting  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  your  fellow 
citizens.  Pe-^mit  an  artift,  fuU  of  refpeft  and  gra- 
titude for  your  patriotic  virtues,  to  cisim  the  ho- 
nor of  3 Hilling  you hy  making  the  bali  of  M.Ncokar. 
M.  HouJon  has  already  had  the  honor  of  making 
thole  of  Wafliington  ai;d  of  that  young  Hero,  the 
friend  of  Wafhington,  dedincd  to  be  the  defen- 
der of  liberty  in  the  two  worlds.  M.  Houdon  de- 
m.inds  only  a  piece  of  marble;  and  he  (hall  feel 
fufficiently  recomprnced,  if  the  commons  permit 
him  to  dedicate  his  poor  talents  to  the  celebration 
of  a  great  man,  and  of  thofe  wlio  have  acquitted 
their  duty  to  the  pu!)lic,  in  decreeing  M.  Neckar 
an  honor  which  no  minder,  before  hirn,  ever  re- 
ceived from  the  town  of  Paris. 

(Signed)  H.  HOUDON." 

This  addrefs  has  been  faccefsful,  and  the  wi:hes 
of  M.  Houdon  are  accompliihed. 


T:"UNITED    STATES. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Springfield,  Jan.  i.  D'ed,  in  Sunderland,  on 
the  i3r.h  ult.  Deacon  N.^thaniel  Smith,  aged  91 
years  and  11  months.  He  has  left  a  numerous 
offspring,  viz.  6  children,  47  erand-ch'ldren,  and 
gz  great  grand  children.  His  rrmains  were  de- 
cently interred  on  the  Monday  following,  by  a  large 
number  of  refpcftahle  friends,  who  attended,  af- 
ter afermon  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  preached  by 
the  Rev,  Mr.  Emerfon,  of  Conwaw,  from  Pro- 
verbs xvi  31.  His  age,  and  that  of  five  furviving 
fillers  amount  to  493  years. 

Salem,  Jan.  xi.  A  correfpondent  fays,  there  is 
an  evident  preference  given  hy  people  in  general 
to  fuch  home  manufactures  as  h;ive  any  confider- 
ahle  degree  of  merit.  The  wear  of  the  Beverly 
CoRD'iROYS  is  already  become  very  common  ;  and 
the  fale  oi  th^^m,  in  the  dlfTereiit  parts  of  the 
ftace,  has  been  much  moic  confiilcrabic  than  coulJ 
have  been  expected,  in  this  infant  ftage  of  thf 
ma  lufadture,  when  it  cannot  be  fbppofed  to  have 
attained  to  that  degree  of  perfeftion  which  it  v>il! 
derive  from  longer  experience.  Our  country  bre- 
tlifen,  it  is  faid,  are  dsterlnined  to  rnake  ufc  of 
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this  manufafture  in  preference  to  European,  front 

the  confidciation  that  the  increafe  of  matiufac- 
tuies  among  us,  will  increafe  the  demand  and  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  produce  of  their  lands. 
rhe  fame  principle  of  felf-intereft  will  undoubt- 
edly induce  our  mechanics  and  labourers  to  do  the 
fame,  as  every  branch  of  manufactures  requires 
the  aid  of  many  other  branches,  k  is  like  the  hand 
raii'ng  food  to  the  mouth,  from  which  it  afterwards 
receives  ifrength  and  vigour. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  30.  A  letter  from  Newport 
(R.  I.)  dated  January  18,  fays,  "  I  have  to  inform 
y  'U,  that  our  alftmbly  was  in  being  la(l  week. 
After  every  thing,  except  broken  heads,  a  majo- 
rity of  five  was  obtained  for  calling  a  Convention 
in  the  Lower  Houfe,  on  Friday  evening,  and  was 
rejected  by  one  vote  in  the  Upper  Houf.-.  The 
Lower  Koufe  then  vo  ed  not  to  break  up  until  fuch 
time  as  the  other  Hculc  Ihou'd  recede  from  their 
vote,  which  caufed  warm  woi-k  until  Sunday  morn- 
ing, when  one  Williams  went  off,  or  was  not  to 
be  found,  which  gave  the  Federal  party  a  chance  to 
bring  on  the  bill  again,  as,  in  the  Upper  Houfe 
there  were  four  votes  on  each  fide  ;  of  courfe  it 
put  tbe  determination,  whether  there  fliould  be  a 
Convention  or  not,  to  Governor  Col!ins,  wb.o  cave 
l.is  opinion  in  favour  of  a  Convention,  which  is  to 
meet  the  firft  Monday  in  March.*' 

CONXECTICUT. 

Hartford,  Jan.  7.  Since  the  firft  of  September, 
1788,  ten  thoufand  two  hundied  and  ftveatv- 
':,ight  yards  of  woollen  cloth  have  been  made  kt 
the  woollen  manuiactr)ry  in  this  city.  It  is  with 
pleafurewe  add  that  this  manufaaory  is  in  a  flou- 
rilhing  ftate — four  thoufand  weight  of  fine  wool 
has  ju(l  come  to  hand  fiom  Spainfwhich  with  what 
was  before  on  hand,  makes  a  large  ftock.  A  num- 
ber of  good  workmen  are  employed,  and  broad 
a' id  narrow  cloths  of  various  colours,  fiiperfine 
middlings,  and  low-piiced,  are  fold  on  as  reafon- 
able  terms  as  they  can  be  imported. 

Laft  Monday  four  fine  falmon  were  caught   ia 
the  river  jult  below  this  city. 
Nerv-London,  Jan.   11.   E.Kpo:t  of  horfes  and  cattle 

from  this  diltriCt,  from  Jan.  7,   1789,  to  Jan.  6, 

1790;  alfothelhippina  employed  in  that  way,  viz! 

2  Ihips,  .J3  brigs,  35  fchooners,  56  floops.  Ex.. 
ports  of  hoif-s  and  cattle  from  1789:0  1790,6678; 
lafl  year  s  exports,  from  178S  to  1,89,  6366'.  Be- 
fides  a  number  of  veflbls  liipt  over  the  piatfonn 
with  Itock  unnoticed. 

American  Silk. 

The  following  wili  ihow  how  eafily  filk  might  be 
cultivated  in  thefc  Itates ;  and  that  nothing  but  a 
little  attention  is  nectlfary  to  clothe  our  wives  and 
daughters  in  filk  of  our  own  manufa<fturing,  be- 
lides  neating  the  hufoandman  a  very  handfomefura 
of  money  annually. 

The  town  of  Mansfield,  in  Connefticut,  have 
this  laft  feafon  made  about  200  weishtof  raw  fitk. 
—Some  families  made  as  much  as  i6\b.  chiefly  bv 
the  help  of  women  and  children.  'I'iie  whoie ope- 
ration was  only  five  or  fix  weeks  during  the  fea- 
fon.— One  woman  and  two  or  thrL^e  children  csn 
tend  filk  worms  fuificient  to  make  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  of  filk.  Near  four  pounds  have  been  pro- 
duced from  icven  tiecs — and  one  pound  was  pro- 
duced from  eight  fmail  trees,  theeigf-.th  ycaronly 
riom  the  feed.  Raw  filk  is  fold  at  five  doiiari 
per  lb.  When  manufaaiireu  intt>  handkerchiefs, 
lubonsand  fewing  filk,  it  comes  ro  O'-arly  arte  doi- 
per  ounce,   which  neats  l^rg^^iva^.ts  to  ths  nia- 


aufadurer. 
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NEW   YORK. 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UlNiiTED  STATES. 

New-York,  Jan.  it,.  Fi-iday  at  eltven  o'clock  the 
Piclidcnt  of  the  United  States  proceeded  to  the 
Senate  Chamber,  attended  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ireafiiry,  and  the  Sc-cretary 
at  War,  and  his  private  fiiitc  ;— the  two  Houles  o! 
Congrefs  having  been  pr^vioufly  convened  for  the 
purpofe,  the  Prefidcnt  on  tlie  opening  of  the 
prel'int  feffion,  was  plcafcd  to  make  the  following 
SP£  E  c  H  : 

Fellow-  Citizens  of  the  Sennte,  and 
Houfe  of  Reprefentatives, 

I  embrace  witi)  great  Javisfa£>ion  the  oppoitisnity 
which  now  prefents  itfeif,  of  congratulating  you 
on  the  prefent  favourabi-  proipedts  of  our  public 
affairs.  The  recent  accefiion  of  the  important 
ilateof  North-Carolina  to  the  Conllitution  of  the 
United  Siates  ^of  whicli  official  information  has 
been  received) — the  credit  and  rerpe<ftabi!ity  of 
our  country — the  general  and  increalinj;;  good  will 
towards  the  government  of  the  Union — and  the 
concord,  peace  and  plenty,  with  which  we  are 
blefFed,  are  circum fiances,  auTpicious,  in  an  emi- 
uect  degree,  to  our  national  profperity. 

In  rcfuming  your  cop-fulti^tions  for  the  general 
good,  you  cannot  but  derive  encouragement  from 
the  refledion,  that  the  meafurcs  of  the  lafl  fefTion 
have  been  as  fatisfadtory  to  your  conflltuents  as  the 
novelty  and  difficulty  of  the  work  adowed  you  to 
hope.  Still  further  to  realize  their  expedfations, 
and  to  fecure  the  blcfTings  which  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence has  placed  within  our  reach,  will,  in  the 
couife  of  the  prefent  important  feffion,  call  for  the 
cool  and  deliberate  exercion  of  your  patriotifm, 
firmnefs  and  wifdom. 

Amo.-g  the  many  interefting  objefts  which  will 
engage  your  attention,  that  of  providing  for  the 
common  defence  will  merit  particular  regard.  To 
be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  moil  ciFcftual 
means  of  preferving  peace. 

A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed,  but 
difciplined ;  to  which  end,  a  uniform  and  well  di- 
g^efted  plan  is  requifite  :  and  their  fafety  andinter- 
efl  require  that  they  fhoi;id  promote  luch  manu- 
factories, as  tend  to  render  them  independent 
on  oihers,  for  eflcntial,  particularly,  for  military 
fup  plies. 

The  proper  eflablifhment  of  the  troops  which 
JTt3y  be  deemed  indifpcnfable,  v^ill  be  entitled  to 
m  itureconfideiation.  In  the  arrangements  which 
m  iy  be  m.ide  refpedting  it,  it  will  be  of  import- 
ance to  conciliate  the  comfortable  fupport  of  the 
officers  andfoldicrs  with  a  due  regard  to  oeconomy. 

Tliere  was  reafon  to  hope,  that  the  pacific  mea 
fures  adopted  with  regard  to  certain  hoftiie  tribes 
cf  Indians,  would  have  relieved  the  inhabitants  of 
our  loutiietn  and  weflern  frontiers  from  their  de- 
pr(,dations.  But  you  will  perceive,  from  the  in- 
formati.'n  contained  in  the  papers  wliich  I  fliali 
direct  to  be  laid  before  you  (comprehending  a  com- 
munication from  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia^ 
that  we  ought  tv>  be  prepared  to  afford  protection 
to  thofepart*,  of  the  Union;  and  if  neceffary,  to 
puni'.h  aggref!(>rs. 

The  intercll  of  theUniccd  States  requires  that 
our  intercourfe  with  otiicr  nation?  fiiould  be  facili- 
tated by  fuch  provifions  as  will  enable  me  to  fulfil 
my  duty  in  that  refpect,  in  the  manner  which  cir- 
cnri.flancts  may  render  moft  conducive  to  the  pub- 
lic good  :  and  to  this  eiid,  that  the  compenfations 
to  he  made  to  t!  e  perfoiis  who  may  !jc  employed, 
fhould  according  to  th<;  nature  of  tlicir  appoint- 
*icnis,    be    defined    by  law  : — and  a  competent 
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fund  defigned  for  defraying  the  cxpcnces  incident 
to  the  condud:  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

Various  confiderations  alfo  render  it  expedient 
that  the  terms  on  which  foreigners  may  be  admit 
ted  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  fhould  be  fpeedily  af- 
rert:  ined  by  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization. 

Uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights  and  mea 
fures  of  the  United  States,  is  an  objeft  of  great 
importance,  and  will,  I  am  perfuaded,  be  duly  at- 
tended to^ 

The  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufa<£tures,  by  all  proper  means,  will  not, 
truft,  need  recommendation. — But  I  cannot  forbeaj 
intimating  to  you  the  expediency  of  giving  effec 
Lual  encouragement  as  well  to  the  introduction  ol 
new  and  ufeful  inventions  fiom  abroad,  as  to  th 
exertions  of  fkilland  genius  in  producing  them  at 
home; — and  of  facilitating  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  diftant  parts  of  our  country,  by  a  due 
attention  to  the  Pofl-officc  and  Poll-roads. 

Nor  am  I  lefs  perfuaded,  that  you  will  agree  wit! 
me  in  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  which  cac 
better  deferve  your  patronage  than  the  promotion 
of  fcience  and  literature.  Knowledge  is,  in  eve 
ry  country,  the  fureft  balls  of  public  happinefs.  Ie 
one,  in  which  the  meafures  of  government  re- 
ceive their  impreffion  fo  immediately  from  the  fenfc 
of  the  community,  asinour's,  it  is  propertionably 
elTential.  To  the  fecurity  of  a  free  conflitution  it 
contributes  in  various  ways :  by  convincing  thofc 
who  are  entrufted  with  the  public  adminiflration 
that  every  valuable  end  of  government  is  befl  an- 
fwered  by  the  enlightened  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple :  and  by  teaching  the  people  themfelves  tc 
know  and  to  value  their  own  rights  ;  to  difcern  anc 
provide  againft  invafions  of  them  :  to  diflinguift 
between  oppreflion  and  the  neceflary  exercife  o 
lawful  authority  ;  between  burthens  proceedint 
from  a  diuegard  to  their  convenience  and  thofe  re- 
fulting  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  fociety  ; 
to  difcriminate  the  fpirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  li 
centioufnefs,  cherifhing  the  firft,  avoiding  the  lafl 
and  uniting  a  fpeedy,  but  temperative  vigiianci 
againft  encroachments,  with  an  inviolable  refpeC 
to  the  laws. 

Whether  this  defirable  objeft  will  be  befl  promot 
ed  by  affording  aids  to  feminaries  of  learning  al 
ready  eflablifhed — by  the  inftitution  of  a  nationa 
univerfity — or  by  any  other  expedients,  will  be  wel 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  legif 
lature. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives, 

I  faw  with  peculiar  pleafure,  at  the  clofe  of  th 
lafl  feffion,  the  refolution  entered  into  by  you,  eX' 
preffivc  of  your  opinion,  that  an  adequate  provifioi 
for  the  fupport  of  the  public  credit,  is  a  matter 
high  importance  to  the  national  honor  and  profperity 
In  this  fentiment  I  entirely  concur.  And  to  a  per 
fedt  confidence  in  your  befl  endeavours  to  dcvife  fuel 
a  provifion  as  will  be  truly  confillent  vk'ith  the  end 
add  an  equal  reliance  on  the  cheerful  co-operation  o 
the  other  branch  of  the  legiflature.  It  would  be  fu 
perfluous  to  fpecify  inducements  to  a  meafure,  ij 
which  the  character  and  permament  intercfts  of  th 
United  States  are  fo  obvioufly  and  fo  deeply  concern- 
ed ;  and  which  has  received  fo  explicit  a  fanftiot 
from  your  declaration. 

Gentfemen  of  the  Senate  and 
Hovf  of  Reprefentatives, 

I  have  dircdted  the  pioper  officers  to  lay  before  yoi 
refpcftively,  fuch  papers  and  eitimates  as  regard  th 
affairs  particularly  recommended  to  your  confide 
ration,  and  neceffary  to  convey  to  you  that  inlorma 
tion  of  theilatc  of  the  Union,  which  it  is  ipy  dut 
to  ati'ord» 


The  welfare  of  our  country  is  the  great  objeft  to 
vhich  our  cares  and  efforts  ought  to  be  directed. — 
And  I  (hall  derive  great  fatisfaflion  from  a  co-opera- 
ion  with  you,  in  th^  pleaiiug,  though  arduous  talk 
jf  enfuring  to  our  fellow  citizens  the  bleffings  whicii 
;hey  have  a  right  to  cxpe6l  from  a  free,  efficient  and 
:qual  government, 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

United  States,  Jan   8j    '790. 

The  Prefident  was  drcflcd  in  a  plain  fuit  of  Ame- 

;an  manufaftured  broadcloath,  v^hen  he  delivered 
!nis  fpeech  to  Congrefs  on  Friday, 

The  doors  of  the  Senate  Chamber  were  open,  and 
land  many  citizens  admitted. 

[  New-York.  Jan.  ij^^.  The  members  of  the  Senate 
iind  Houfe  ot  Reprefentatives  of  the  United  States 
iwent  this  day  in  their  carriages,  preceded  by  the  Ser- 
jeant at  Arms,  on  horfeback,  and  prefented  their  ad- 
dreffes  to  the  Prelident,  in  anfwer  to  his  addrefs  to 
both  Houfcs. 

TbM«  President  of  the  United  States. 

S     I     R, 

We,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  return  you 
our  thanks  for  your  fpeech,  delivered  to  both  Houfci 
of  Congress.  The  acceffion  of  the  Itate  of  N.  Caro- 
lina to  the  Conftitution  of  the  United  States  gives  us 
much  pleafure;  and  we  offer  you  our  congratulations 
on  thatevent,  which  at  the  fame  time  adds  llrength  to 
our  union,  and  affords  a  proof,  that  the  more  the 
Conftitiition  has  been  confjdered,  the  more  the  good- 
nefs  of  it  has  appealed.  The  information  which  we 
have  received,  that  the  meafures  of  the  la  It  felfion 
have  been  as  fatisfaclory  to  our  conflituents  as  we  had 
rcalon  to  expetl,  from  the  diiBcuUy  of  tiie  work  in 
which  we  were  engaged,  will  afford  us  much  confo- 
lation  and  encouragement  in  refuming  our  deiibera- 
Lions  in  the  prefent  feflion  for  the  public  good,  and 
every  exertion  on  our  part  fhall  be  made  to  realize 
»nd  fecure  to  our  country  thofe  bleffings  which  a  gra- 
cious Providence  has  placed  within  her  reach.  We 
arc  pcrfuaded,  that  one  of  the  mofteffcftual  means  of 
prcfcrving  peace,  is  to  be  prepared  for  war;  and  our 
attention  fhall  be  direffcd  to  the  objefts  of  common 
defence,  and  to  the  adoption  of  luch  plans  as  fhall 
appear  the  moft  likely  to  prevent  our  dependence  on 
other  countries  for  eiTential  fupplies.  In  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  refpefting  the  eflablifliment  of  luch 
troops  as  may  be  deemed  indifpcnlabie.  we  iLall 
with  pleafure  provide  for  the  comfortable  I'upport  of 
the  officers  and  foldiers,  with  a  due  regard  to  oecono- 
my.  We  regret  that  the  pacific  meafures  adopted  by 
government,  with  regard  to  certain  holtiie  tubes  of 
Indians,  have  not  been  attended  with  the  beneficial 
effefts  towards  the  inhabitants  of  our  Southern  and 


Wcftern  frontiers,  which  we  had  reafon  to  hope;  and 
ive  fhall  cheerfully  co-operate  in  providing  the  molt 
effectual  means  for  their  proteftion;  and,  if  neceffary, 
or  the  punifhment  of  aggreffors.  The  uniformity  of 
:he  currency,  and  of  weights  and  meafures,  the  in- 
:rodu£tion  of  new  and  ufeful  inventions  from  abroad, 
and  the  exertions  of  (kill  and  genius  in  producing 
them  at  home;  the  facilitating  the  communication 
between  the  diftant  parts  of  our  country,  by  means 
of  thePoft-ofhce  and  Poft-roads;  a  provifioii  for  the 
fupport  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  and  an 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  by  which  foreigneis 
may  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens — arc  oLjcfts 
which  fhall  receive  fuch  early  attention  as  their  ref- 
pcftivt  importance  requires.  Literature  and  fcience 
»re  effcntial  to  the  pi efervatiou  of  a  free  conflitution  : 
;he  meafures  of  government  fhould  thercfoie  he  cal- 
:ulatcd  toflrengthen  the  conhdcKce  that  is  due  to  that 
important  truft.  Agriculture, commerce, and  inanufac- 
iures,  forming  the  bafis  of  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of 
)ur  confederated  republic,  m.uft  be  the  frequent  fub- 
eftuf  our  deliberation,  and  fliall  be  advanced  by  all 
Jropermr ^i,s  in  our  power.  P^bliccredit  beinganob- 
eft  of  great  importance,  we  mall  cheerfully  co-ope- 
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rate  in  all  proper  meafures  for  its  fupport.  Proper 
attention  fhall  be  given  to  fuch  paoers  and  eftimate* 
js  you  may  oe  pleated  to  lay  before  us.  Our  cares 
-uid  efforts  fhall  be  directed  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country  ;  and  we  have  the  moft  perfed  dependence 
upon  your  co-operating  with  us,  on  all  occalions,  m 
luch  meafures  as  wdf  mfure  to  our  fellow  citizens  ihc 
olefTuigb  which  they  have  a  right  to  expea  from  a 
tree,  efhctent  and  equal  government. 

To  which  the  Prejidail  inade  thejolloujing  rebh  : 

gentlemen,  -^ 

I  THANK  you  for  your  addrefs,  and  for  the  af 
mrances  which  it  contains  of  attention  to  the  feveral 
matters  fuggeffed  by  me  to  \  our  couhderation 

Relying  on  the  continuance  of  your  exertions  for 
the  public  good,  I  anticipate  for  our  country,  the  1^ 
lutary  cttetts  of  upright  and  orudent  councils 

G.  WASHlN(;rON. 

The  Addrefs    of  tkc  Houf  of  Rcbnfcntutncs  to  the 
President  £/  //iff  United  States. 

S     I     R, 

^  The  Rcpref-entativcs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Mates,  have  a^cn  into  conlideration  your  fpeech  to 
00th  houf.s  or  Congrefs  at  the  opening  of  the 
prefent  iefnon 

We  reciprocate   your  congratulations  on  the    ac- 
ceffion  ot    the  ftate  of    North-. arolina 
which,  while  it  is  a  teftimc 


event 

,,  .      ,  'Jny  of  the  increarm(TPOod 

will  towdrdsth-rgovtrmne.it  of  the  urn  .,„  cannot 
tail  to  give  additional  dignity  and  Itrtngtn  to  the 
American  republic,  already  arifir.g  in  the  eflimatioa 
ot  the  v^orid  in  national  aiarattcr  and  reipetta  Jiluy 

Tne  imormat.on  that  our  meafures  of  the  Jalt  feffi  ju 
have  not  proved  diffacisfattory  to  our  coaltitucn  s, 
.idords  us  mucn  encouragement  at  this  junaure.  wiun 
we  are  refuming  tlie  arduous  talk  of  Icgulai.n^'  for  fo 
extenlive  an  empire. 

Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  the reorefema- 
iiyesof  airee  people,  than  the  refleft.on  tilat  their 
lauours  are  rewarded  by  the  approbation  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  Under  this  impreffion,  we  fhall 
make  every  exertion  to  icaiize  their  cxneaations, 
and  to  fecure  to  them  thole  bleffings  winch  Provi> 
dence  has  placed  within  their  reach.  Still  prompted 
by  the  lame  delire  to  promote  their  interef^s,  which 
thenaftLated  us,  we  fhall,  nx  the  prel.nt  feffion,  di- 
hge.my  and  anxio-.ny  purfue  thole  meafures  which 
Ihall  appeal  to  us  con.iucue  to  tu^tend. 

We  concur  with  you  in  the  fentimeiit  that  agricul- 
ture, commerce  and  manufadures,  arc  cntuTtd  to 
legiflative  pr..tecti..n,  and  that  the  promotion  of 
Icience  and  Jiteratnre  will  contribute  to  the  fccumy 
ot  a  free  government  ;  in  tht  progrels  of  our  delibe- 
r.nons,  we  (hail  not  lofe  nght  of  objetb  fo  worihy 
ot  our  regard.  ' 

The  various  and  weighty  matters  which  you  hav^ 
judged  neceffary  to  leconimend  to  »ar  attention,  aiiS 


d  welfare 


'ith 


pear  to  us  eflcntial  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  union,  and  claim  our  early  and  uioft  (enous 
We  ihal)  proceed  wiiho  t  d^-lay,  to 
bcftow  oa  them  that  caini  diicuiTion  which  their  im- 
portance reqmics. 

We  regret  tna.  the  pacific  arrangements  purfued 
egara  to  cenamioftile  tribes  of  Indians,  have 
not  been  attended  with  that  fucccfs  which  we  had 
realon  to  expeft  from  them;  we  Ihall  not  hefitateto 
concur  in  tur.her  meafures  that  may  heft  obviate  any 
ul-efiecls  which  might  be  apprehended  from  the  fai- 
lure ot  t:rofe  negociaiionts. 

You.- approbation  of  the  vote  of  this  houfe  at  the 
laft  feffion,  rclpedmg  the  orovifion  for  the  public 
crcQitors,  is  very  acceptable  tons  :  the  proper  mode 
o.  carrpag  that  refolunua  into  eftea,  being  a  fubic^ 
nwh,ch  the  future  cii.i.aer  and  h.ppinels  of  thefe 
fla  cs  .re  aeeply  mvoived,  will  be  among  the  firft  19 
delerve  our  attention. 

Theprofperuy  of  ourcountry,  isthe  primarv  oMeft 
Oiaijourdeiiberauons;  and  we  cheriih  the  refleaion. 


64  Doniejtic  Intelligence. 

tbatevcrymeafurewhich  wcmayadoptfor  its  advance- J  Juftice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the   State  of  Pcnn- 
inent,  will  not   only    receive  your  cheertul  concur- ?  lylvania.     The  Rev.  Robert  Blackwell,  D.D.     Wil- 
rcnce,  but  will  at  the  fame  time  derive  from  your  co-  \  liam  Barton,  Efq    Ifaac  Gray,  Efq. 
operation   additional  efficacy  in  enluiing  to  our  fellovk^  l      At  a   meeting  of  the   members   of  the  fociety  for 
citizens  the  bieflings  of  a  free,  efficient  and  equal  go -[  the  relief  of  poor  and  diftreffed   maftcrs  of  fhips, 

on   Monday    January 


vcrnmeut. 

FREDERICK  A.MUHLENBERG, 
Speaker  ot  the  Houfe  of  Rcpiefentatives. 
To  this  addreis  he  was  pltaied  to  make  the  loliowing 
reply: 

GENTLEMEN, 

I   RECEIVE    with  pleafure  the  alTurances  you  give 
me,  that  you  will  diligently  and   anxtoully    purfue } 
fucli  mcalurei  as  Iliall  appear  to  you  conducive  to  the  I 
iDterel'iS  of  your  conlliiuents ;   and   that  an  early  and  \ 
and  feiious  confidtratlon  will  be  given  to  the  various 
aud  weighty    matters  recommended   by  me  to  your 
attention. 

1  have  full  confidence,  that  your  deliberations  will 


their   widows   and    children 

4,   1790,    at  the  Baptill-meeting   in  Lodge-Alley 

it  being  their  annual  election  to  chufe  managers  and 
treafurer,  the  following  gentlemen  were  chofen  for 
the  piclentyear  : 

Managers. 


continue  to  be  directed   by  an  enlighted  and  virtuous    lition^ot  flavery,  &c,  held  the  4th   inft.  the  follow 


zeal  for  the  happinels  of  our  country 

January  14.  G.  WASHINGTON. 

NORTH-CAROLINA.  (In  Convention. J 

Whereas  the  Geneial  Convention  which  met  in 
Philadelphia,  in  purfuance  of  a  recommendation  of 
CoiigreTs,  did  recommend  to  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  a  CouftiLuiion  or  Form  of  Government,  la 
the  following  words,  viz. 

"   Vv'e  the  people."  &;c. 
[Here  ioiiows  the  Conititution  of  the  United  States, 
verbatim.] 

Refolved,  That  this  Convention,  in  behalf  of  the 
freemen,  citizens  and  inhabitants  ot  the  State  of  Norta- 
Carolii-a,  do  adopt  and  ratify  the  laid  Conllitution 
and  Form  of  Government. 

Done  in  Convention  this  21ft  of  November,  1789. 
(Signed) 
SAMUEL  JOHNSTON,    Prejdcnt  of  the  Convention. 
J.tiuNr,  Jas.  Taylor,  Scc'ries. 

KENTUCKEY. 

£xl)acl  of  a  letter  from  Winchejter  (Virginia)  dated  tiit 
I'^th  injlunt,  January. 
*'  Emigrants  to  Kentuckey,  pailed  by  Mudcingum, 
from  lit  of  Auguft,  1786,  tothe  i5'.hof  May,  1789, 
ig.88g  fouls,  1067  boats,  8884  iiorles,  2297  cattle, 
ignSihcep,  627  waggons,  beiidcs  choie  which  paif^d 
in  the  night  imaotictd. 

PENNSY  LVANIA. 

PhUadcIpiiia^  Jan.  1.  /it  an  annual  meeting  of  77/« 
Amukican  PiiiLOsoprfiCAi.  Society,  held  at  Phi - 
i.Jtlpitia.JuT*  promoting  uftjid  knotuieJge.  the  tollowjng 
gt ntlemen  we'c  this  day  duly  ekcttd  ojjicers  of  the 
faid  fociety — viz, 

PRESIDENT. 

The  Hon.  Beniamin  Franklin,  Efq.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
A.A.S.  &:c.&c.&.c 

vice-presidents. 

David  Riitenhoufe,  Efq.  LL.D.  A.A.S.  &c.  The 
F.'.v.  Jol-.n  Ewing,  D.D.  Provoil  ot  the  Unr^erfity  of 
Fcnnlylv-^nia  'Ihe  Kcv.  William  Smith,  D.D.  Pro- 
voil  oi  the  College,  &c.  of  Philadelphia. 

SECRETAKIES. 

Samuel  Magaw,  D.D.  Vice-Fiovcuofthe  Univerfity 
of  Penulylvania.  j.uiics  Hutcliii.fon,  M.  B  Pioief- 
lor  of  Chemiiiry  and  M..:ciid  Mcdica  in  the  Univer- 
^\i\  of  Pennfylvania.  Robert  r^ttcrfon,  A  M.  Pro- 
ftir  r  oi  Malhcmatics,  in  the  Univcrlity  of  Pennfyl- 
vania.    Mi.  John  Vaughan. 

CURATORS. 

Samuel  DufTicId,  M.  B.  Mr.  Charles  Wilfon  Peale. 
Bciij.;'.nin  Smith  Barton.  M.  D  Froiciror  of  Natural 
Hiilory  and  Botany,  in  the  C  ollcge  of  Philadelphia. 

TiiEASURER. 

The  Hon.   Francis  Hopkinfon,  Efq.   Judge  of  the 
Fcikral  Louit  iox  the  Pennlylvauia  Jnjiiid. 
COUNSELLORS   (iorttir'.c  yeaiij 
The   Hon.   Tnomas  M'Kean,  Efq.  LL.D.    Chief- 


William  Heyfham 
Nathaniel  Falconer 
P.obeit  Bethell 
Leelon  Simmons 
Samfon  Harvey 
John  Woods 


Cnaries  Biddic 
Gcoi  ge  Ord 
John  Souder 
William  Allibone 
John  Lockton 
Nathaniel  Gait. 


Joleph  Stiles — Treafurer. 
At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  fociety  for  the  abo- 


g  officers  were  duly  eletled. 

Frejident — The  Hon.  Dr.  Franklin. 

Vice-Prefidenis—Jaaie.s  Pemberton,  Jonathan  Pen- 
rofe. 

CounfelloTS William   Lewis,    William   Rawle, 

Miers  Filfier,  J.  D.  Coxe. 

Sea  claries C.  Wiitar,  John  M'Crea. 

Elediiig  Committee Thomas  Harrifon,  Caleb  At-  - 

more,  John  Todd,  Jofeph  Budd,  James  Whiteall, 
Thomas  Armat,  John  Olddcn,  John  Warner,  John 
Kaigho,  Jacob  Shoemaker,  Natiian  Boys. 

Committee  cf  Correjinjiulence James  Pemberton, 

Richard  Wells,  Rev.  Wiiliarn  Rogers,  Caleb  Lownes, 
Dr.  Griffitts,  Tench  Coxe,  C,  Wiitar, 

Treafurer. James  Star. 

At  a  itated  meeting  of  The   Philadelphia    Society 
for  alleviating   the   Miieries  of  public  Prifons,  held 
at  the  German  Shool-Houfc,  on  the   evening  of  the   ' 
I  ith  inft.  the  following  perfons   were  chofen  officers'"! 
lor  the  prei'ent  year: | 

Prefident— Right  Rev.  Doftor  William  White. 

Vice-Prefidents — Mr.  Richard  Wells,  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Dufficld. 

Secretaries — Rev.  V/illiam  P».ogers,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wiitar. 

Treafurer — Mr   Benjamin  W.Morris. 

Phyiicians — Doftor  Benjamin  Rufli,  Do£lor  Ge- 
rardus  Claikfon,  Doftor  Cafpar  Wiflar,  Doctor  Sa-' 
muel  i'.  Griifjt'.s. 

Elctling  Committee — William  Lippencott,  Jacob 
Shoemaker,  Ifaac  Pariffi,  Bartholomew  Wiftar,  Ben- 
jauiinlhaw,  Philip  Henezet,  John  M'Crea,- Jofeph 
Taiem,  John  Bleakly,  John  Kaijjhn,  Caleb  Atmore, 
James  Whiteall. 

At  an  ai.nual  eleftion  for  officers,  of  the  Pennfyl- 
vania Society  lor  the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures 
and  the  Ul"; ful  Arts,  held  at  the  Faftory  in  Migiiih- 
tfrcEt,  on  Wednefday  the  20th  inftant,  the  following 
perfons  v\crc  duly  eh £tcd  : 

Prefident — Samuel  Powd. 

Vice-Prefiden's — George  Clyrner,  Samuel  Miles, 
Robert  Hare,  William  Pvobinfon,  jun. 

Managers — Thomas  L.  Moore.  Henry  Kammerer,  ' 
Geor.^e  Fox,  Jofeph  Anthony,  Henry  Hill,  Francis 
Gurmy,  William  Bingham,  Tench  Cnxe.  Dr.  C. 
Wil>ar,  MordecaiLewis,  JohnKaij/hn,  Joim  Wilco.x.. 

Secretaries-— Anthony  Mori  is, Thomas  W.  Willing. 

And  on  Thurlday  the  21ft  inftant,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  cledlcd  ofRceis  of  the  manufafturing 
fund,  for  the  prefcnt  year: 

Managcrs~-Thomas  Rufton,  Charles  Pvlaiffiall,' 
Ci.li  b  Lov^-ncs,  Thomas  Arinatt,  Ifrael  Hallowell, 
Robert  Patterfon,  Barfholemew  Wiftar,  Thomas 
Wood,  George  Meade,  Hugh  Henry,  Godfrey  Haga, 
Nathan  Scll^ers. 

Treafurer — Chriftopher  Marffiall.  jun. 

.;^The  JMarriages  ai.d  Deaths,  in  ournext» 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Extrads  from  the  Corrcfpondence  of  the   prefent    King   of  Sweden,    (when 
young  man)    with    his    Preceptors,  are    received,   and   fhail   have  a  place  in   our  next 
number. 

It  was  intended  to  give,  in  the  prefent  niimber,  fome  Account  of  fcveral  curious- 
and  important  Manufadorles,  lately  cfiabllflied  in  this  Country— Some  information, 
has  been  furnifhed  to  the  Editor,  for  this  purpof.  ;  and  it  is  his  defign  to  pay  early  at- 
tention  to  fo  interefting  a  fuhjtd  : — in  the  mean  time,  fuch  fuitlier  information  on 
^ this  head,  as  perfons,  conauding  Manufiidlories  of  that  defcription,  may  think  pro- 
per to  fupply,   will  be  very  acceptable. 

Several  other  articles  are  come  to  hatid,   and  fhall  be  properly  noticed. 

The  Retailer  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  Julia's  Ectter — He  will  pay  the  ear^^ 
ilcll  attention  to  it. 


vj-  The  Reader  is  requefted  to  corre<ft,  with  his  pen,  the  following  error,  i 
Ut^,  viz.  Efnder  the  article  Princeton,  in  tht  Chronology  (page  6),  fubftltut 
nuary  m  the  place  of  Junf. 
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Remarks   on   //>(?  Meteorological  Ta 
BLE,  prefixed  to  this  Number. 

THE  firft  column  fliows  the  corredled 
height  of  the  barometer,  every  day, 
Dbferved  before  funrife,  and  at  two  o'clock 
P.  M.  :  therefore,  no  further  allowance 
for  dilatation  or  condenfatlon  ought  to  be 
made. 

The  fecond  column  contains  the  mean 
icight  of  the  barometer,  or  the  refult  of 
the  two  daily  obfervations. 

The  third  and  fourth  column    fhow  the 

ily  double  obfervation  of  Fahrenheit's 
and  Reaumur's  Thermometer,  made  ai 
the  above  ftated  times  ;  which  are  found 
by  experience,  to  be  the  mofl.  proper  for 
finding  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
moi'ture  and  drynefs. 

The  fifth  column  fliows  the  mean  de- 
cree of  Reaumur's  Thermometer,  or  the 
:emperature  of  the  day  ;  which  is  done 
py  adding  the  two  extremes,  and  dividing 
hem  by  two  :  but  if  the  degrees  of  one 
obfervation  are  followed  by  o,  they  muft 
3C  lubtra.rled  from  tne  other,  and  the  re- 
miiinder  divided  by  2 — if  nothing  remains, 
the  temperature  of  the  day  will  be  o. — 
The  fame  rule  is  obferved,  to  bring  out  ilie 
:emperature  of  the  month,   and  year. 

The    variation    is  the   difference   of  the 
heft    aad  lov/eft  elevation  of  the  baro 
natter,  and  of  the  greateft  degree  of  heat 
and  cold,  in  every  moi.th. 

It  is  chieRy  owing  to  the  wifaes  of  fome 
gentlemen,  both  in    this  continent   and  in 


Europe,  that,  contrary  to  edabllfned  cuf- 
tom,  both  diurnal  obfervations  of  the  ba- 
rometer and  thermometer  are  ftated. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Meteoro- 
logical inftrumcnts  are  placed  about  thirty 
feet  above  ground,  and  expofed  in  the 
fhade.  Want  of  inftruments,  and  of  a 
convenient  fituatlon,  is  the  only  reafon 
why  no  obfervations  of  the  Udometer  and 
Hygrometer  can  be  furnifiied.  J.  D. 

February f  \']thf  1  790. 


Reflections  on  Prejudice. 

AMONG  the  various  errors.  Into 
i  \  which  human  nature  is  liable  to  fall, 
there  are  fome,  which  people  of  a  true  un- 
Jerftanding  are  peifcAly  fenfible  of  \n 
themfelves,  yet,  either  wanting  a  !l:rength 
of  refolution  to  break  through  what  by 
ong  cuftom  is  become  habitual,  or  being 
of  too  indolent  a  temper  to  endeavour  an 
alteration,  ftlll  perfift  to  acl  in  contradic- 
uon  to  the  diilates  of  even  their  own  rea- 
on  and  judgment. 

What  we  call  prejudice,  or  pre-polTcfilon, 
s  certainly  that  which  itands  foremoft  in 
the  rank  of  frailties— It  is  the  great  ving- 
eader  of  alm.oft  all  the  miftakes  we  are 
ruilty  of,  whether  in  the  fentiments  of  our 
nearts,  or  the  conduct  of  our  actions. 

As  milk  is  the  firft  aliment  of  the  body, 
{'■•)  prejudice  is  the  fift  thing  given  to  the 
inlnd  to  feed  upon. — No  iooner  does  the 
:hinking  faculty  begin  to  fliow  itfelf,  than 
orejudice  mingles  wit  hit, and  fpoilslcs  opera- 
ions: — whatever  we  are  then  either  taught, 
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or  happen  of  ourfelves  to  like  or  dillikc,  we 
for  the  mod  part,  continue  to  like  or  diilike 
to  our  life's  end.  So  difficult  it  is  to  era- 
dicate, in  age,  that  tendency  we  imbibed 
in  our  youth. 

It  is  this  fatal  propenfity  which  binds,  as 
it  were,  our  reafon  in  chains,  and  will 
not  fuffer  it  to  look  abroad,  or  exert  any 
of  its  powers  :— hence  are  our  conceptions 
bounded  ; — our  notions  meanly  narrow  ; — 
our  ideas,  for  the  raoft  part,  unjuft  j— and 
our  judgment  fhamefully  led  aftray.  _ 

The  brightell  rays  of  truth  in  vain  fliine 
out  upon  us,  when  prejudice  has  (hut  our 
eyes    againil   it: — we   are^  rendered  by  it 


holly 


)able  of  examining  any  thing, 


and  take  all  upon  truft,   that  it  prefents  to 

us. 

This  not  only  makes  us  liable  to  be 
guilty  of  injuftice,  ill-nature,  and  ill-man- 
ners to  others,  but  alfo  infenfible  of  what 
is  owing  to  ourfelves;  we  run,  with  all 
©ur  might,  from  a  real  and  fubftantial  good, 
and  court  a  phantom,  a  name,  a  nothing. 

We  midake  infamy  for  lenown,  and  ruin 

for  advantage:  in  fine,  wherever  a  ftrong 
prejudice  prevails,  all  is  fure  to  go  amifs. 

What  I  would  be  underftood  to  mean, 
by  the  word  prejudice,  is  not  that  liking 
or  difliking,  which  naturally  arifes  on  the 
fight  of  any  new  objeft  prefented  to  us. 
As  for  example:  We  may  happen  to  fall 
into  the  company  of  two  perfons  equally 
dcferviiig,  and  equally  llrangers  to  us,  and 
with  neither  of  whom  we  either  have,  or 
expea  to  have,  the  lead  concern  \  yet  ihall 
we  have,  in  fpite  of  us,  and  without  be- 
ing able' to  give  any  reafon  for  it,  greater 
gcfod  wllhes  for  the  one,  than  the  other.— 
But  this  is  occafioned  by  that  fympathy 
and  antipathy  which,  I  think  it  is  very 
plain,  nature'has  implanted  in  all  created 
beings  whatfoever. 

This,  therefore,  is  what  we  call  fancy 
and  far  different  from  that  prejudice  I  am 
fpeaking  of,  and  which  indeed  enters  chief 
ly  through  the  ears.  When  our  notions 
of  perfons  and  things,  which  we  of  our- 
fdves  kiiow  nothing  of,  are  guided,  and 
our  approbation  or  difapprobation  of  them 
excited  merely  by  what  we  are  told  of  them, 
and  which  afterwards  we  can  never  be  con- 
vinced is  unjuli,  and  perfevere  in  an  opi- 
nion, which  no  proofs  of  merit  or  demerit 
can  change  ;  then  it  is  that  wc  may  be  faid 
to  be  governed  by  that  fettled  prepoffefiion 
fo  dangerous  to  the  world,  and  to  our  ovvn 
charaacrs,  iuterell  and  happinefs  ;  for  the 
other  is  light,   volatile,  and  of  little  confe- 

A  very  learned  author  calls  this  unhappy 


impulfe  "  The  jaundice  of  the  mind/*  and 
I  think  there  cannot  be  a  more  juft  compa' 
rifon  ;  for,  as  the  poet  fays, 

As  all  fecros  yellow  to  the  jaundic'd  eye, — 
So  we  may  truly  add, 

All  takes  from  prcjudict's  taint,   its  dye. 

Could  we  once  diveft  ourfelves  of  thcj 
prepoffeffions  we  have  received,  forget  all] 
the  (lories  we  have  been  told,  and  examine  f( 
all  things  with  the  unbiaffed  eye  of  reafon, 
how  widely  different,  from  what  they  at 
prefent  feem,  would  mod  of  them  be  found  !| 

I  am  very  fenfible,  that  this  is  a  ta(l<;  ex-' 
tremely  difficult  :  becaufe  the  greated  mif- 
take  of  ail,  that  prejudice  makes  us  guilty 
of,  is  that  of  midaking  that  enemy  to  rea- 
fon for  reafon. — We  look  on  its  didates  as  1) 
the  dictates  of  truth,  and  think  we  fhould 
nn  both  againd  reafon  and  truth,  if  w€ 
were  not  drcnuous  In  adhering  to  what 
we  imagine  is  right. 

We  are  all  of  us  too  apt  to  imagine  we 
know  ourfelves,  when,  in  fad,  there  is  nO' 
thing  in  the  whole  world  to  which  we  are 
greater  drangers.  Hard  as  it  is  to  be  per 
fedly  acquainted  with  the  heart  of  a  per- 
fon  we  converfe  with,  we  can  yet  form 
by  his  anions,  his  words,  or  even  his  looks, 
a  more  true  judgment  of  it,  than  of  out 
own. 

And  how,  indeed,  fliould  it  be  other- 
wife  1  Prejudice  begets  paffion,  and  paf- 
fion  infallibly  blinds  our  eyes,  and  (h  utj 
our  ears  againd  every  thing  that  offers  to 
contradia  it. 

That  paffion  efpecially,  which  is  exci- 
ted this  way,  is  infinitely  of  the  word  fort 
becaufe  all  others,  be  they  ever  fo  head 
drong  and  tenacious  for  a  time,  will  ai 
length  g'ow  cool,  and  by  degrees  fublide  ; 
but^prejudice  keeps  the  tire  o(  obdinancj 
eternally  alive,  and,  (inding  fredi  fuel  for  iti 
fupport,  renders  it  rather  more  drong,  thar 
any  way  diminidied,  or  lefa  fierce  by_  age. 

Yet,  blind  as  we  are  to  this  error  In  our 
felves,  how  quick  lighted  are  we  to  dlfco- 
ver,  and  how  ready  to  laugh  at  it  In  other 
people!  Applauding  our  own_  drength  o 
reafon,  and  vain  of  a  fuperior  fenfe  ol 
things,  a  perfon  who  is  prejudiced,  thougli 
he  (hould  happc;nto  be  on  the  fide  of  truth 
is  the  perpetual  fubjed  of  our  ridicule  : 
and  often  it  proves,  that  he,  who  thinks 
himfelf  mod  free  from  It,  is  In  reality  mon 
guilty,  than  thevery manhecondemns  font 

To  be  plain,  the  world  is  wholly  goverir 
ed  by  prejudice  ;  and  I  think  it  fcarce  pof 
nble  to  find  any  one  perfon,  whofe  bette 
judgment  is  not.  In  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
oervcrted  by  it.  , 

How  vain,  then,  and  Impertinent,  wil 
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3me  cf  my  readers  fay,  are  any   animad- i  fchools    which  barbarity   was  fufFering  to 
erfionsonit!   Why  any  pains  taken  to  de-    fall  into  decay,  and  continued  thofe  pen- 


ry  and  rail  againll  an  emotion,  which  is 
iherent  In  our  nature,  and  therefore  not 
o  be  avoided  ! 

To  which  I   beg  leave  to  anfwer,  That 

t  is  only  inherent  to  our  nature,  as  cuilom, 

hich  indeed  Is  fecond  nature,   has  made  it 

),   but  not  born  with  us,   nor  are  we,   by 

iny  laws  of  fatality,   fubjefted  to  it. 

It  is  only  to  the  hrft  impreilions  the  foul 
ecelves,  that  thefe  indelible  marks  of  par- 
iah'ty  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  we 
ee  every  where,  are  entirely  owing  :  the 
inhappy  tendency  is  not  therefore,  proper 
y  fpeaking,  our  own,  but  Infufed  into  us 
jy  others  ;  and,  though,  notwitflanding, 
t  afterwards  becomes  fo  powerful,  as  to 
3ut  into  fubjeftion  all  thofe  nobler  faculties, 
vhich  are  indeed  the  gift  of  Heaven,  yet 
8  It  ftlll  but  the  depravity  of  human  na- 
ure,  not  nature  itfelf. 

Parents,  who  are  pofFefTed  with  a  (trong 
Dplnlon  of  any  thing  thcmfelves,  are  fure 
o  inftil  It  into  the  minds  of  their  children, 
and  fo  render  prejudice  hereditary  ;  where- 
as. If  the  young  mind  were  left  to  itfelf, 
eafon  would  have  room  to  operate  ;  we 
fhould  examine  before  vre  judged,  and  not 
rondemn,  or  applaud,  but  as  the  caufe  de- 
ferved. 

Whoever  Is  Intruded  with  the  care  of 
youth,  as  parents  are  by  nature,  and  go- 
vernors, tutors,  and  preceptors  by  comif- 
fion  from  them,  fhould,  methlnks,  endea- 
vour rather  to  calm,  than  excite  any  vio- 
lent emotions  in  their  pupils  ;  they  fnould 
onvlnce  them,  that  nothing  but  virtue  is 
truly  worthy  of  an  ardency  of  love  or  am- 
bition, and  that  vice  alone  ought  to  be 
held  In  abhorrence. 

This  would  be  a  laudable  prejudice  !  a 
prejudice  which  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  reafon,  and  fecure  to  us  that  peace  and 
happlnefs,  which  all  other  prejudices  are 
fure  to   deftroy. 

What  fad  effetts  have  not  many  king- 
doms experienced  by  the  hereditary  preju- 
dice between  two  pow^erful  families,  who 
have  hated  each  other,  becaufe  their  fore- 


fathers   did    fo  ?     As,     for 


iple,     tht 


Guelphs  and  GibcUines  of  Italy  ;  the  Marii 
■and  Metelli  of  old  Rome,  and  the  Barons 
wars  of  England. 


The  Story  ef  Alcander  ami  tiEPTiMius. 
[Taken  from  a  Bvzantixe  Histori  an.] 

ATHENS,  long  after  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  lUll  continued 
the  feat  of  learning^.politenefs,  and  wifdom. 
TheodorJs^;VoL.  IV^goth     repaired    the 


fions  to  men  of  learning  which  avaricious 
governors  had  monopolized. 

In  this  city,  and  about  this  period,  Al- 
cander and  Septimius  were  fellow  (Indents 
together  :  the  one  the  moft  fubtle  reafouer 
of  all  the  Lyceum,  the  other  the  moft 
eloquent  fpeaker  in  the  academic  grove. 
Mutual  admiration  foon  begot  a  friend/hip. 
Their  fortunes  were  nearly  equal,  and  they 
were  natives  of  the  two  moft  celebrated 
cities  in  the  world:  for  Alcander  was  of 
Athens,   Septimius  came  from  Rome. 

In  this  date  of  harmony  they  lived  for 
fome  time  together  ;  when  Alcander,  after 
pafling  the  firft  part  of  his  youth  In  the  in- 
dolence of  phllofophy,  thought  at  length 
of  entering  into  the  bufy  world  ;  and,  as  a 
ftep  previous  to  this,  placed  his  afFedlons 
on  Hypatia,  a  lady  of  exquifite  beauty. 
The  day  of  their  Intended  nuptials  was 
fixed  ;  the  previous  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed ;  and  nothing  now  remained  but 
her  being  conduced  in  trium.ph  to  the 
apartment  of  the  Intended  bridegroom. 

Alcander's  exultation  in  his  own  happi- 
nefs,  or  being  unable  to  enjoy  any  fatisfac- 
tion  without  making  his  friend  Septimius  a 
partner,  prevailed  upon  him  to  introduce 
Hypatia  to  his  fellow  ftudent ;  which  he 
did  with  all  the  gaiety  of  a  man  who  found 
hirafelf  equally  happy  in  frlendfhip  and  love. 
But  this  was  an  interview  fatal  to  the  fu- 
ture peace  of  both ;  for  Septimius  no 
fooner  favv  her,  but  he  was  fmltten  with  an 
involuntary  pafllon;  and,  though  he  ufed 
every  effoit  to  fupprefs  defires  at  once  fo 
imprudent  and  unjuft,  the  emotions  of  his 
mind  in  a  fiiori  time  became  fo  flrong,  that 
they  brought  on  a  fever,  which  the  phy- 
ficians  judged  incurable. 

During  this  illnefs,  Alcander  watched 
him  with  all  tiie  anxiety  of  fondnefs,  and 
brought  his  miltrefs  to  join  \n  thofe  amiable 
offices  of  friendfhip.  The  fagacity  of  the 
phyficians,  by  thefe  means,  foon  difcover- 
ed  that  the  caufe  of  their  patient's  difor- 
der  was  love  :  and  Alcander  being  apprized 
of  their  difcovery,  at  length  extorted  a 
confeflion  from  the  relu6lant  dying  lover. 

It  would  but  delay  the  narrative  to  de- 
fcrioe  the  conflld  between  love  and  fiiend- 
(hip  In  the  breaft  of  Alcander  on  this  (iCca- 
fion  ;  It  Is  enough  to  fay,  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  at  that  time  arn'ved  at  fuch  re- 
finem.ent  in  morals,    that   every  virtue   was 


fnort,   foigetful  of 


carried  to    excefs.      In 

his   own  felicity,    he  gave    np.  his  intended 

bride,  in  all    her    charms,   to 

Redman.     Thry  wore  married 


the   young 
privately  by 


Alcander  and  SepthniuSf  a  TaU, 


hisconnlvancc,  andthisunlooked-forchange 
of  foiimie  wrought  as  unexpedled  a  change 
in  the  conilltution  of  the  now  happy  Septi- 
luius:  in  a  few  days  he  was  perfedly  recover- 
ed, and  fet  out  withhisfair  partner  for  Rome. 
Here,  by  an  exertion  of  thofe  talents  which 
ijc  was  fo  eminently  pofTefTed  of,  Septimius 
ill  a  few  years  arrived  at  the  higheft  digni- 
ties of  the  ftate,  and  was  conllltutcd  the 
city  judge,  or  prastor. 

In  the  mean  time  Alcander  not  only  felt 
the  pain  of  being  feparated  from  his  friend 
and  his  mlllrefs,  but  a  profecution  was  alfo 
commenced  agalnll  him  by  the  relations  of 
Hypatia,   for  having   bafcly    given    up  his 
bride,  as  was  fuggelled,   for  money.      His 
innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  even  his  eloquence  In  his  own  defence, 
were  not  able    to   withftand    the  influence 
of  a    poweiful    party.      He   was  call,  and 
condemned  to  pay  an  enormous  fine.   How- 
ever, being  unable  te   ralfe  fo  large  a  fum 
at  che  time  appointed,  his  pofltflions  were 
confifcatcd,     he    himfelf  was    itrlpped   of 
the  habit  of  freedom,  expofedasa  flaveinthe 
market-place,  and  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder. 
A    merchant    of  Thrace  becoming    his 
purchafer,     Alcander,    v;ith     fome     other 
companions    of  diftrefs,    was    carried   into 
that  region  of  defolatlon  aud  fterillty.  His 
ftated  employment  was  to  follow  the  herds 
of  an  imperious  mafter,   and  his  fuccefs  in 
hunting  was  all    that    was  allowed  him  to 
fupply    his  precarious    fubfiftence.      Every 
morning  awaked  him  to  a  renewal  of  famine 
or  toil,  and  every  change  of  feafon    ferved 
but  to  aggravate    his  unfheltered    dlllrefs. 
After  fome  years  of  bondage,  however,  an 
opportunity    of  efcaping   offered  ;   he  em- 
braced   It  with  ardour  ;   fo    that  travelling 
by  night,  and  lodging   In  caverns  by  day, 
to  (hortea  a  long  llory,  he  at  laft  arrived  in 
Rome.     The    fame   day  on  which  Alcan- 
Aix  arrived,   Septimius   fate    admlnlftering 
jultice    in  the  forum,  whither  our  wanderer 
came,  expelling  to  be  Inilantly  known,  and 
publicly     acknowledged     by     his     former 
friend.       Here    he    flood    the   whole    day 
amongft   the  crowd,   watching  the  eyes  of 
the  judge,  and  expeding  to  be  taken  notice 
of;    but  he  was  fo  much  altered  by  a  long 
fiiccclTion    of  hardfhips,  that  he  continued 
u  inotcd  among  the  reft  ;   and.  In  the  even- 
wnen  he  was  going  up  to  the  prsetor's  chair, 
iie  was  brutally  repulfed  by  the  attending 
llclors.  Theatientionof  thepoorisgenerally 
driven  from  one  ungrateful  objedl  to    ano- 
ther ;   for  night  coming  on,  he  found  him- 
felf under  a  necelTity  of  feeking  a  place  to 
lie   in,  and   yet  knew  not  where  to  apply. 
All  emaciated,  and  in  rags  as  he  was,  none 


1 


of    the    citizens  would  harbour  fo   mucj* 
wretchednefs  ;  and  fleeping  in  the  ftreetsj 
might    be   attended  with   interruption   or 
danger  :    in  fhort,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
up  his  lodging  in  one  of   the  tombs  with- 
out the  city,  the  ufual  retreat  of  guilt,  po- 
verty and  defpair.     In  this  manfion  of  hor- 
ror, laying  his  head  upon  an  inverted  urn, 
he  forgot  his  miferies  for  a  while  in  fleep  ; 
and  found,  on   his  flinty  couch,  more  eafc 
than  beds  of  down  can  fupply  to  the  guilty. 
As  he   continued  here,  about  midnight 
two  robbers  came  to  make  thistheir  retreat ; 
but  happening  to  difagree  about  the  divifion 
of  their  plunder,  orte  of  them  ftabbed  the 
the  other  to  the  heart,  and  left  him  welter- 
ing In  his  blood  at  the  entrance.     In  thefe 
circumftances  he  was   found  next  morning' 
dead  at  the  mouth  of  the  vault.     This  na- 
turally Inducing  a  farther  enquiry,  an  alarm 
was  fpread  ;  the  cave    was  examined  ;  and 
Alcander,  being  found,  was  immediately 
apprehended,  and  accufed  of  robbery  and 
murder.     The    circumftances  agalnft   hina 
were  ftrong,  and  the  wretchednefs  of  hii 
appearance  confirmed  fufpiclon.     Misfor- 
tune and  he  were  now  fo  long  acquainted, 
that  he    at  laft  became   regardlefs  of  life. 
He    detefted  a  world  where   he  had  found 
only  ingratitude,  falfehood,  and  cruelty;  he 
was  determined  to  make    no  defence  ;  and 
thus,    lowering  with    rofolutlon,    he  wai 
dragged,  bound  with  cords,  before  the  tri- 
bunal  of  Septimius.     As  the  proofs  were 
pofitive   agalnft    him,  and  he   offered    no- 
thing in   his  ow^n    vindication,  the  judge 
was  proceeding  to    doom    him  to    a  mofi 
cruel  and  Ignominious  death,  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  multitude  was  foon  divided 
by  another  objed.     The  robber  who  had 
been  really  guilty,  was  apprehended  felling 
his  plunder,  and,  ftruck  with  a  panic,  had 
confeffed  his  crime.   He  was  brought  bound 
to  the    fame  tribunal,  and  acquitted  every 
other  pcrfon  of  any  partnerfhip  in  his  guilt. 
Alcander's  Innocence   therefore  appeared, 
but  the  fullen    rafhnefs  of  his  conduft  re- 
mained a  wonder  to  the  furrounding  mul- 
titude ;    but  their    aftonifhment  was   ftlll 
farther    encreafed,     when    they    faw    theli 
judge  ftart  from  his  tribunal  to  embrace  the 
fuppofed   criminal  :   Septimius  recoilcdlcd 
his  friend  and  former  benefador,  and  hung 
upon   his  neck  with   tears  of  pity   and   of 
joy.     Need  the  fcqucl  be   related?  Alcan-- 
der    was   acquitted  ;   (hared    the  frlendfhlp^ 
and   honors   of    the   principal   citizens    oil 
Rome  ;  lived  afterwards   in  happlnefs  andj 
cafe  ;  and    left    It  to  be   engraved   on   hisj 
tomb,   That  no  circumftances  are  fo  defpc-| 
rats,  which  PrcYidence  may  not  relieve.     I 
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demn.*      In  the  Dodor's  journal    (Eafter 
day  i770^    we  find  him    talkinrr,   with  hi 


itracf from'DxQKSofi^s  Letters  on  Negro 
Slavery. 


Continued  from  page  23,   and  now  concluded.) 

V  /|"UCH  ftrefs  hath  been  laid,  by  cer- 
f  i  tain  authors,  on  this  external,  and, 
hafty  ohfervers,  illufive,  fimilarity  of 
e  orang  ontang  to  the  human  fpecies.  I, 
erefore,  beg  leave  to  adduce  the  very 
eafejl  authority,  on  this  point — an  au- 
ority  in  which  we  ought  to  acquiefce, 
I  the  fuUeJ}  information  be  obtained,  con- 
rning  an  animal  fo  v5«-y  fcarce,  fo  very 
y,  and  of  which  fo  little  is  known. 
Speciem  Troglodyfa  ab  hovi'ine  fipiente., 
Qin^i^jiinam,  nee  noftri  gerjeris  nee  fan- 
inis  effe,  ftaiara  quamvis  fimillimam,  ^«- 
•im  non  eji  \  ne  '\\.\Q^^varietate77i  eredas, 
am  fola  membrana  niclitans  ahfolute  ne- 
t,  et  manuum  longitudo."*  The  elo- 
lent  Butfon  too,  though  he  differ  from 
e  great  mafter  we  have  juft  cited,  in  ma- 
particulars,  yet  agrees  with  him  in 
s.  "  Throwing  afide,  therefore,  this 
defcrihed  beings  and  fuppofmg  a  little 
aogeration,  in  the  relation  of  Bontiiis, 
ncerningthe  modefty  of  his  female  orang 
itang,  there  only  remains  a  brute  crea- 
e,  an  ape^  of  which  we  (hall  find  more 
)inted  information,  in    writers  of  better 

€dii:'\ 

>  the  opinions  of  thefe  great  natural 
r  {hall  add  thofe  of  fome  writers, 
hofe  authority,  in  the  literary  world,  is, 
ieall,  as  great  as  that  of  Voltaire, 
Hume,  Loid  Kaimes,  or  any  other  fup 
irters  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
One  of  the  juftly  celebrated  Doftor 
hiifon's  biographers,  blames  him  for  hi^ 
ejudices  againil  the  inhabitants  of  the. 
):ihern  parts  of  this  kingdom. — Where- 
er  we  turn  our  eyes  on  human  nature, 
e  are  (hocked  with  its  vices,  or  mortified 
7  its  imperfedlions  ;  but  that  the  fubh'me 
oraliftweare  fpeaking  of,  fhould  have 
boiired  under  a  pitiable  narrownefs  of 
ul,  which,  far  from  embracir.g  all  man- 
nd,  could  not  find  room  for  thefe  tivo^  I 
ill>  I  could  fay,  thefe  three  united  king- 
•WJ-,  appears  to  me  fo  incredible,  that  I 
ould  willingly  fuppofe  his  antipathy  was 
ore  affeded  than  real.  Be  this  as  it 
ay,  that  prejudice,  in  my  opinion,  was 
y  a  prejudice  of  a 
I  mean  that  "  fa- 
'ur  to  Negroesi"  which  the  prejudiced 
ographer   has  thought    proper    to    con- 


ore  than  compenfated  b^ 
ry  different  nature 


Linnsi  bylt    iiiit.   edit.   15. 
f   Smellit's  Buffbn,  vol.  8.  p.  80. 

Col.  Mag.  Vol.  IV.  Np.  2. 


•779)  we  find  him  talking, 
black  fervant,  on  the  facramtnt.  Would 
fo  able  an  obferver  of  mankind  have  con- 
vcrfed,  on  fuch  a  fubjed,  with  a  creature, 
who,  in  his  opinion,  was  but  a  little  above 
an  ape, 


and  was  not  endowed  with  a  ration- 
al and  immortal  foul  ?  If  this  be  called  an 
inllance  of  weaknefs,  it  mud  be  allowed  to 
be  a  moft  amiable  one. 

"  That  a  Nt.gro/Iave,  (fays  Dr.  Beattie) 
who  can  neither  read,  nor  write,  nor 
fpeak  any  European  language,  who  is  not 
permitted  to  do  any  thing  but  what  his 
mafter  commands,  and  who  has  not  a  An- 
gle friend  on  earth  ;  but  is  univerfally  con- 
Jidered  and  treated,  ar  if  he  nxiere  cf  a  fpecies 
inferior  to  the  human  : — that  fuch  a  crea- 
ture rtiould  fo  diftinguilh  himfelf  among 
Europeans,  as  to  be  talked  of  through  the 
world  as  a  7nan  of  genius,  is  furely  no  rea- 
fonable  expedation.  To  fuppofe  him  of 
an  inferior  fpecies,  hecaufe  he  does  not 
thus  diftinguilh  himfelf,  is  jufl:  as  rational 
as  to  fuppofe  any  private  European  of  an 
inferior  fpecies,  bccaufe  he  has  not  raifed 
himfelf  to  the  condition  of  royalty."t — ■ 
"  It  v^ould  be  ridiculous  (fays  Dr.  Fer- 
gufon)  to  affirm,  as  a  difcovery,  that  the 
fpecies  of  the  horfe  was  never  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  lion  ;  yet,  In  oppofition 
to  what  has  dropped  from  the  pens  of 
eminent  writers^  we  are  obliged  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  men  have  always  appeared, 
among  animals,  a  diflinct  and  a  fuperior 
race  ;  that  neither  the  pofTcflion  oi  fimilar 
jrgans,  nor  the  approximation  o^f:>ape,  nor 
the  ufe  of  \.\\t:  hand,  nor  the  continued  in- 
tercourfe  with  this  fovereign  artift,  have 
enabled  any  other  fpecies  to  blend  their  na- 
ture with  his  ;  that,  in  his  rudefi fate,  he 
is  foimd  to  be  abo-ve  them,  and  in  his  great- 
eil  degeneracy,  he  never  defcends  :o  their 
level.  He  is,  in  Ihort,  a  man  in  every 
condition  ;  and  we  can  learn  -nothing  of  hii 
nature  from  the  analogy  of  other  ani- 
mals."J — Nor  is  the  opinion  of  a  writer, 
who  appears  to  be  riling  faH:  into  emi- 
nence, lefs  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  hu- 
manity. "  Europe  (fays  he)  affects  to 
move  in  aRother  orbit  from  the  reft  of  the 
fpecies.  She  is  even  offended  with  the 
idea  of  a  cornm^n  defcent  ;  and,  rather  than 
acknowledge  her  anceftors  to  have  been 
CO  ordinate  only  to  other  races  of  barba- 
rians,  and   in    pr.railel   circumftances,   (he 

*  Sir  J.Hawkins's  Life  of  Dcftor  johnfoii,  iit  the 
end. 

f  EfTay  on  Truth,  p.  462. 
\  Civil  Society,  p.  8,  9. 
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breaks  tlie  UKify  of  the  fyftem,  and,  by 
imagining  fpecific  difFerences,  among  merij 
precludes  or  abrogates  their  common 
claims.  Jccording  to  this  tHEORY,  the 
bpprcifion  or  extermination  of  a  meaner  race 
*will  no  lonoer  be  fo  fnockivg  to  humanity. 
Their  cliftrejjes  'will  not  call  upon  us  fo  loudly 
for  relief.  And  public  morality  and  the 
Jaws  of"  nations,  will  be  conrincd  to  a  few 
regions  peopled  with  this  more  exalted  fpe- 
cies  of  mankind."* 

But  I  mull  not  omit  a  very  notable   ar- 

fument  againil  the  Africans,  from  their 
air,  which  is  obferved  to  be  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Europeans.  But  fo 
is  the  /Z'^r/  HAIR  of  the  'African  fheep, 
from  the  lon^  v/ool  of  the  European.  So 
is  the  hair  of  mod  rude  nations,  from  that 
of  polifhcd  ones  ;  and  the  hair  of  indivi- 
duals often  differs  from  that  of  other  in- 
dividuals of  the  very  fame  family.  The 
North  American  Indians  and  the  Tartars 
anoint  their  hair  ;  and  the  Negroes,  who 
inhabit  climates  incomparably  warmer,  do 
not  anoint  it.  The  hair  of  the  former,  is 
long  and  lank,  that  of  the  latter  fnori: 
and  curling.  That  climate,  of  itfelf,  hath 
a  very  coniidcrable  effect  on  the  human 
hair,  is  evident  from  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  ;  **  for  curled  locks,  fo  fre- 
quent among  their  ancellors,  are  rare  in 
the  United'  States. "f  The  hair  of  the 
Negroes,  with  proper  care,  will  grow  to 
no  contemptible  length,  as  is  evident  from 
the  queues  of  the  black  beaux  and  the  tou- 
pees of  the  black  belles. — But  what,  I 
pray,  has  the  hair  of  the  head  to  do  with 
the  intellect  I  Were  the  underftar.dlngs  of 
men  to  be  ellimated  by  the  length  of  that 
excrefcence,  who  couhl  hope  to  equal  the 
race  of  maccaronies  in  intellectual  endow- 
ments ?  But  their  diminutive  (licks  and 
their  eye-fight,  which  has  been  lately  fo 
defeftive  as  to  oblige  the  youths  to  weai' 
fpe6tacles,  would,  perhaps,  be  more  pro- 
per mcafures  of  their  underdandings. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  anfwer  the  pre- 
ceding arguments,  inthefenfe,  In  which, 
I  know,  tliey  are  taken  by  the  vulgar,  in 
the  Well- indies ;  and  in  which,  I  fufpect, 
they  are  underftood  by  perfuns  who  rank 
themfelves  far  above  the  vulgar,  not  In  the 
Weft- Indies  only,  but  even  in  this  coun- 
try. Thofc  reafoners  infer  natural  inferio- 
rity from  the  peculiar  colour    and  features 


*  Dunbar's  En:^ys,  p.  i6l.  Surely  ti-ofe  arc 
execrable  thfories,  which  plainly  give  lanction 
to  thcopprefTiun  or  extermination  of  a  part  of  the 
liHman  ro.ct'. 

^  l^octof  d.  S.  Smith's  Effay^ 


of  the  Africans,  immediately ■>    or   without 
interpofing  any    connecting    idea.      Other' 
defenders  of  this  fyftem,   if   I  rightly  un- 
derlland  th.em,  ftate    the    avpnment    thus. 
"  The  external  peculiarities    (if    the    Ne- 
groes are  fu  many  fpecific  differences.  'V 
Negroes,   then,  are  a  fpecies  of  men    di;- 
ferent  from,   and  therefore  inferior    to    tl.e] 
whites."   But,  by  what  logic  can  InferJo-' 
rity  be  deduced  from  difference  of  fpeclei, 
fuppofing  it  proved,   any    m.ore  than  from 
the  pretended  fpecific  differences?  And,  is 
it  more    agreeable   to   philofophy    and   ta? 
common  fenfe  to  fay,   he  is   of  a  different  A 
and,  therefore,   an  inferior  fpecies  of  mtxi,i 
than  to  afii;  m,  that  he  has  a  black  fain.,  and 
is,   therefore,    Inferior  ? — Some  men   may' 
fuppofe  it  their  interellto  cherifh  fuch  vul- 
gar errors  ;   but  it  is  the   bufinefb    of  phi- 
lofophy to  explode  tbetn  ;  elpecialiy  when^ 
as  in    the  prefent    in'ifance,  they    are    evi* 
dentiy  repugnant  to  the  happinefs  of  maii* 
kind. 

Let  it  be  therefore  obferved,  that,  al- 
though the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  Ne- 
groes forbids  me  to  fubfrribe  to  the  crude 
theories  which  have  been  fabricated  in  the 
clofets  of  philofophers,  to  prove  that  there 
are  different  fpecies  of  men  ;  or  to  pay  any 
regard  to  the  very  unphi'ofophical  accousits 
of  ignorant,  partial  travellers,  on  whi( 
fuch  theories  are  generally  founded  ;  ytt 
that  I  ym  far  from  arraigning  the  conclu- 
fions  which  may  have  been  drawn  by  ana- 
tomiils  from  internal  peculiarities  in  the 
bodies  of  Africans. — But  tlie  mores  ani- 
maliuJJi,  are  jullly  regarded,  as  more  cer- 
tain criteria  of  the  mental  powers,  fo  to 
fpeak,  of  animals,  than  any  conclufionr 
that  can  be  drawn  either  from  the  external 
or  Internal  peculiarities  of  their  bodies. 
If,  by  long  obfervation,  and  a  habit  of 
com.pHiing  the  adions  and  reafonings  of 
the  Negroes,  for  example,  with  thoi'e  of 
the  whites,  a  man  be  fatisfied  that  the  one 
Is  as  rational  and  intelligent,  caleris pari- 
bus,  as  the  other,  It  cannot  be  exj)efted 
that  any  contraiy  opinions  of  anatomiils 
fhould  fhake  his  convldlion.  To  the  learn- 
ed, I  fubmit,  whether  fuch  a  convittion; 
ought  to  he  fo  fliaken  ?  And  whether,  if 
ihtt  Houynhnhn77is  ^'cxc  realized,  we  m.ufk 
not  account  them  rational  beings,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  had  the  bodies  of  horfes  ? 

But,   befides   the    convidllon    forced  on 
my  mind,  by  arguments  from  analogy  and, 
by  the  general  behaviour  of  the  Negroes, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention    fome    parti-L 
eular  fads  which    have   had   their   weight  * 
with  me,    and  may  have  their  weight  wili* 
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rr,akes  but  little  ufe  of  hia  rational  faculty, 
but  it  muil  be  remembered  that  v:eckanicai 
contrivance  is  one  of  the  liighePi  depart* 
ments  of  reafon.  Norcanthisbe  other- 
wife  ;  fince  the  fcience  of  mechanics  de- 
pends entirely  on  mathematics,  and  hath 
exercifed  the  genius  of  an  Archimedes,  of 
a  Galilceo,  of  an  Emerfon,  of  a  M'Lau- 
rin,  and,  above  all,  of  that  great  orna- 
ment of  this  idand,  and  of  the  human 
fpecies,  the  immortal  Ncivtcn. 

The  fondnefsof  Negroes  for  mufic,  and 
the  proficiency  they  fometimes  make  in  ;t, 
with  littlj  or  no  inilrudlion,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  fupport,  from  particular 
inflances.     This    their    tafte     for  melody 


istiiera,  in  proving  the  natural  equality  of 
he  Africans  to  the  Euujpeans,  Many  fi- 
milarfaas,  I  mull  have  witneffed,  which 
lave  flipped  from  my  memory,  though 
:he  conviction  they  worked  remains  ;  jull 
is  a  man  may  forget  the  demonftration  cjf 
I  mathematical  propofition,  but  may  re- 
ain  and  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
;oncluilon. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Negroes, 
vhen  put  to  a  trade  which  happens  to 
oincide  with  the  bent  of  their  genius,  be 
omeas  good,  aiid,  fometimes,  better  ar- 
ihcers,  than  white  men.  I  have  feen  a 
A-nite    cai-penter  drudging  with   the   faw, 

ackin^r. plane,   &c.    and    who    could    not  :,  n 

ay  off  his  workproperlv,  while  a  black  and  harmony,  if  it  does  not  demoiiftrate 
Due  wa.  employed  in  making  pannel-doors,  their  rationality,  ought,  at  leaft,  to  be  ad. 
fli- windows,  &c.  I  have  known  the  car-  mitted  as  an  argument  in  proving  their 
kof  a  cTood  houfe  of  two  do-  humanity.— The  lame  may  be  faidct  their 
withanaviilin-roof,  king-poft6,&c.  patriotifm,  a  principle  which  fflows  m 
planned  and  conducted,  by  a  black  car- j  their  bofoms,  w.th  an  ardour 
jentc^r. — On    the    doors     of  fom.e   of  tl         ' 


aiu-winaows 
center's  wo 
■ica 


Mcgro     tints, 
Lo.ks,  at  once  fimple 


have  obferved  wooden 
le  and  well  contrived, 
HI  which  it  was  impoiuble  to  open,  with- 
out the  wooden  key,  which  had  two  or 
:iree  iquare,  polifhed  prominencies,  adapt- 
d  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  ijck,  which 
{  have  alfo  feen,  bat  it  cannot  be  explain- 
ed without  a  model.— In  the  learned  Dr. 
Surney's  HiUuvy  of  Mufic,  there  are  fl- 
ares of  feveral  ancient  mulical  inilruments, 
Dy  a  c.'Uip  iri.'on  with  which,  the  banj^h 
>r  coromantin  drum  would  loofe  nothing, 
rhis  la'd  is  a  mod  ear-piercing  instrument; 
9ut,  being  prohibited,  is  but  Icldom  ufcd, 
ay  the  Negroes,  in  Barbadoes.  The  black 
muficians,  however,  have  fubllituted,  in 
ts  place,  a  common  earthen  jar,  on  beat- 
ing the  aperture  of  which,  uith  the^  ex- 
tended pairns  of  their  hands,  it  emits  a 
fioUow  fouTid,  refembiing  the  more  ani- 
mating note  of  the  drum.- As  filver- 
miths  and  watch-makers,  the  Negroes 
(how  no  want  of  genius,  i  have  employed 
i  black  watch  maker  v-ho  was  iiiiiruCted 
n  the  art,  by  a  molHngenious  mechanic 
and  natural  phllofopher,  in  Bridge-town. 


''--"u-  native   land^ 
1    parties    had 


^' 


which  does 
them,  honor.  That  man  muft  be  callousj 
indeed,  who  can  remain  an  indiiferent 
fpeftator  of  a  meeting  of  two  poor  Ahi- 
cans,  who  may  have  been  dragged  fronn 
the  fame  dlitricl  of  their  dc 
On  fuch  occafion?,  after  ai 
got  fairly  on  their  centers,  I  have  affedled 
to  inquire  into  thecaufc  of  their  emotion, 
and  have  generally  been  anfwered  by  ano- 
ther quellion,  expreflive  of  extreme  allo- 
niihment,  that  1  fhould  be  Ignorant  of  it  s 
"  Kal  !  we  no  counteiymaUi  Maffa  ?"*- 
One  of  Vi)ltaire's  marks  of  the  fupcriorl- 
ty  of  the  Iroqi-ois  and  Algonquins  over 
tnofe  whom  he  afftcrs  to  call  European  fa- 
vages,  is,  that  the  farmer  have  a  country^ 
aiid  that  they  love  and  revere  that  country, 
which  he,  too  fcverely,  perhaps,  iniinu- 
ates  the  latter  do  not.t  If  this  be_  a  jufl 
criterion,  then  are  the  Atriciins  mfcno? 
to  no  nation  upon    earth. 

[  have  heard  the  Negro  chaplain  of  a^ 
blnck  corps  preach  to  a  large  audience  ot" 
whites  and  blacks.  Though  hia  dialed; 
A-as,  by  no  means,  good;  yeb  the  weigh:, 
of  his  arguments,  and  the  native,  un- 
taug-ht  energy  of  his  delivery  were  fucli  as 
tention,  and  to  repref's  ridi- 


cule. He  had  a  colleague  v«no  gave  oul 
a  hymn  (I  think  from  Watts)  aiid  prayed 
extempore. 


ifhat  worthy  perfon    (now    deceafed)    w?,s  ^to  commanti  at 

:)red  a  mathematical  inftrunaent   maker,  in 

pLondcn  ;  and  I  knew  him  to  be  a  perfon 

bf  too  ftria  probity  to  have   put    p^ople'o 

[patches  into  improper  hands.  — Bist,  with- 

[Dut  enumerating  fuch  indanccs,    I    m^ght,.  ,       ,       •       i        ,1 

lat    once,    have  appealed,   for    a  proof  of  criminal,  efpecially  v^hen  h^    impiorea  tiic 

jAfrlcan  ingenuity,   to,  the  fabrk:  and    co-.  Ahr.ighty  Father  of  Mercies,    wuh  tears, 

fours    of  the   Guinea  cloths,    which   mofe 

beopie  mud  have  feen.      By  the  word  me- 

\iihank   is  generally   rn.Q?.nt  a    pei:Coa  ^\\o. 


His  diale6t  was  even  wovfe 
itlian  that  c-f  the  preacher;  but  his  prayer 
was  fuch  as  would  have    rendered  laughter- 


'*  Srrange  !    Arc  noL  v>'^te^i'iy_^W(.;  i^i 
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to  behold,  with  an  eye  of  pity,  the  de- 
plorable ignorance  and  debafement  of  bis 
countrymen. — A  black  teacher,  who  is 
employed  by 
Bridge-town,  writes  a 
very   elegantly.      I    do 


feveral  white  families  in 
variety  of  hands 
not    fay    that  this 


implies  any  great  (Irength  of  reafon  ;  but 
it  implies  a  talte  for  the  beauty  arifing 
from  the  combination  of  flowing  lines  and 
accurate  proportions,  a  faculty  very  near- 
ly allied  to  reafon.  Yet  more  :  he  teaches 
Englifli  and  arithmetic  ;  and,  I  believe; 
affills  a  ceitai'.i  able  geometrician  and  wor- 
thy man  in  inltrntling  the  pretended  fupe- 
rior  race,  In  mathematics.  Above  all, 
he  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  honelt 
man,  and  an  humble,  fincere  Chiidian. 

To  thefe  inftances  of  African  capacity, 
I  fliall  add  two  remarkable  ones.  *'  Want 
ed  to  purchafe,  two  Negro  carpenters,  one 
of  which  muil  be  able  to  carry  on  bufincfs 
by  himfelf,"  &c.  Barbadoes  Gazette, 
March  I,  1786.— **  To  be  fold,  two  va- 
luable Negro  carpenters,  one  of  which  is  a 
complete  wheel-wright,  wind  mill,  and 
houfe  carpenter,'*  &c.  Bavbadoes  Mer- 
cury, October  2  ,  1-86.  Would  not  an 
European  carpenter  who  could,  with  any 
propriety,  be  faid  to  be  complete  in  thefe 
three  branches,  be  accounted,  rather  an 
ingenious  man  I 

Of  nine  Negro  fhlp-carpcnters,  now  in 
his  Majcfty's  yard  at  Antigua,  three  can 
read  very  --eli,  four  read  in  liie  bible,  and 
two  in  the  fpelling-book. 

I  lately  faw  a  fe6tion  of  the  ftrata  of  a 
mine  in  Scotland,  which  was  laid  down 
by  the  proprietor's  black  ftrvant,  who  is 
vtry  ingenious  in  other  refpecls,  and  en- 
tirely felf  taught.  Among  other  arts,  he 
txcells  in  turnery.  He  plays  on  a  very 
neat  pair  of  bag-pipes,  wliicii  he  hinriRlr 
made.  They  are  tipt,  at  the  ends,  with 
common  bone. 

Dodor  Barton  tells  me,  that  he  was  in- 
formed by  a  gentleman  on  whofc  veracity 
he  could  depend,  that  the  bell  phyfician 
now  in  New-Orlean?,  is  a  Guinea  Negro, 
who  gives  a  rational  account  of  his  prac- 
tice, according  to  the  reigning  theories. 
yJnthoriy  Beriezet^  author  of  an  account  of 
Guinea,  devoted  much  of  his  time,  and 
his  whole  fortune  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
Negro-fchool  in  Philadelphia.  That  wor- 
thy perfon  declared,  in  Dodor  Barton's 
hearing,  that,  were  Kt  to  make  a  compari- 
fon  between  the  genius  of  the  Europeans, 
and  the  Africans,  it  would  be  rather  in  fa 
vour  of  the  latter. 

To  the  Latin   Ode    of   Francis   Willi- 


ams,* **  Denique  venturum,  fatis  volvea 
tibus,  annum,'  &c.  the  beautiful  poeti 
cal  pieces  of  Phillis  Wheatly,;|:  and  thi 
letters  of  Ignatius  Sancho,  we  appeal  fo 
ipecimens  of  y^Jrican  literature. —  H; 
their  columniators  obliged  the  liteiar^ 
world  with  any  fnch  fpecimens  ? 

But,  for  a  decifivc  proof  not  only  thai 
the  Negroes  are^  but  that,  notwithlland' 
ing  the  late  pretences  to  the  contrary,  thej 
dixc  held  a?id  reputed  lo  be  rational,  mora 
agents,  I  appeal  to  every  black  code^  whi 
under  the  facred  name  of  /aoi;/,  was  evei 
compiled,  by  the  Europeans,  on  the  othe^ 
fide  of  the  Atlantic.  'L.vlv.s—  peiial  laivj 
dittated  by  the  fpirit  of  a  D  aco,  if  in- 
deed, Tyranny,  were  fhe  to  appear  upor 
the  earth,  would  not  claim  them  as  liei 
own — laws,  in  which  harfh  reftraints  ar« 
impofed  on,  and  cruel  punifhmenis  threat- 
en helplefs Jlaves — laws,  which  have  redu 
ced  opprcfiion  to  the  grave  formality  olj 
(yftem,  have  been  enacted  to  govern  th<l 
iSIegroes.  But  laws  are  cnaded  to  goverri 
rational,  moral,  accountable  beings  only \ 
It  follows  therefore,  either  that  the  Ne-i 
groes  are^  or  that  the  legiflators  ivere  nOi\ 
rational,  moral  beings — or  elie,  that  thoftj 
black  codes  are  founded  in  the  moft  con^ 
iumniate  injuftice. 

But  this  argument  may  be  carried  a  Hep 
farther.  On  the  fuppofition  that  the  Ne- 
groes are  not  moral  agents,  co-ordinatt 
with  the  whites,  I  allied  with  what  yf{/?/V^j 
and  I  might  have  allied  with  whdiifeufe, 
the  pretended  fupeiior  race  (hould  inflid 
on  \.\\zraeye7?jplary  punifhments,  and,  fome- 
times,  doom  them  to  expire  by  horrible 
tortures? — Thofe  who  diredt  the  labours 
of  cattle,  ftimidate  theirj  to  exertion  by 
ilripes.  Dogs,  being  more  fagacious,  are 
punifhed  by  the  huntfman  and  the  fhep- 
herd,  with  more  fevcrity,  and  with  fome 
little  view  to  improvement.  Every  need- 
lefs  (Iripe  however,  even  on  dogs,  or  horfes 
or  affes,  is  accounted  a  mark  of  the  in- 
tlidtor's  barbarous  difpofition.  But  no 
perfon  thinks  oV\vi?i\di\v\gexe7?iplary  punifn- 
mehts  on  brutes.  Boys,  convicted  of 
crimes,  are  treated  more  moderately  than 
grown  perfons.  Extreme  and  unavoida- 
ble ignorance  always  weighs,  or  ought  to 
v\'eigh,   more  or  lefs,   in    favour  of  an    of- 


*  Publirncd  in  t!ie  2d  volume  of  the  Hiflory  of 
Jamaica,  f'/7'z  vcti<  kypercriticis. 

X  For  fome  account  of  this  mofl  extraordinary 
Ai'iican  girl,  and  fome  clec;ant  fpecimens  of  her  poc- 
:ry,  foe  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarkfor's  excellent  t  IFay  ort 
the  Slavery  and  Commerce  ol  the  HumanSpecics,  2«i* 
edit.  p.  121. 
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ender,  except  in  cafes  of  murder,  or 
(ther  very  flagrant  crimes.  Even  among 
he  Hottentots,  *'  The  murderer  has  his 
rai?Js  beat  otit,  and  is  buried  with  the 
nurdered  perfon,  if  he  be  a  man  of  qua- 
ity  ;  but  a  fimple,  ignorant  body  may  pay 
aitfom.'^'^  Thus  punifhments  art',  or, 
m  general,  ought  to  be,  proportioned  to 
he  moral  improvement  of  tiie  ofil^Vnder. 
Sat  exemplary  punifliments  are  inflicted  on 
he  Negroes  ;  ?nore  fevere  punifhments  than 
he  whites,  for  the  fame  crimes,  ar." 
loomed  to  fuiTer  ;  therefore,  if  their  rel- 
oed^ive  punifhments  be  proportioned  to 
heir  mental  facukic:s,  the  Negroes  (for 
vhofe //.?/?rw^/£5// the  laws,  by  which  they 
ire  judged,  make  no  effe<ftu:d  provifion) 
ire  moral  agents  of  an  order  Juperior  to 
ihe  whites — if  noty  they  are  treated  with  a 
;riminal  degree  of  injullice  and  cruelty. 
3ur  adverfaries  are  welcome  to  take  ei- 
her  fide  of  the  alternative.  Of  all  the 
pgures  in  logic,  none  is  fo  formidable  to 
lophillry  as  the  dilemma. 

Again,  it  has  been  denied,  that  the  Ne- 
irroes  are  capable  of  carrying  on  a  chain  of 
•■eafoning  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  thac 
ven  in  Africa  they  attain  to  the  know- 
edge  of  the  leading  principles  of  mora- 
ity,  and  even  of  that  moft  fnbiime  and 
exalted  of  all  truths,  the  exillence  of  the 
iving  and  true  God,  the  Creator  and  pre  - 
"erver  of  all  things,  which,  according  to 
Hume,  "  is  a  ftamp  fet  by  the  Divine 
Workman,  ok\  human  nature.'^^X  Now,  if 
the  Negroes  arrived  at  this  truth,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  then  we  rauft  conclude  their 
faculties  to  be  equal  to  our*s  ;  but  if,  as 
[heir  enemies  infinuate,  they  be  incapable 
of  forming  a  chain  of  reafoning,  they  mull 
havx  perceived  that  and  other  gieat  truths 
intuitively.  If  fo,  not  their  equality  only, 
but  \.\\t\r  fuperioriiy  to  white  men  will  be 
demonftrated.  Of  this  faculty  of  arriving 
at  demonllrable  truths,  .^^^ryM^/Z^r^,  and  of 
'*  grafping  a  fyilem  by  intuition,"  ive  have 
no  more  idea  than  a  man  born  blind  has  of 
colours.  We  humbly  afcribe  it  to  fuperi- 
|br  orders  of  beings,  and,  in  a  tranfcend- 
jicnt  and  infinite  degree,  to  the  Deity, 
This  is  nobly  exprefied  by  the  great  Dr. 
Barrow,  in  a  pious  addrefs  to  the  Deity, 
prefixed  to  his  Apollonius.  *' Tu  autem, 
'Domine,  quantus  es  geometra  ? — Tu  uno, 
.hsec  omnia,  intuitu  perfpetta  habes,  ahfque 
(atena  confequentiaruf?!,  ahfnue  tadio  denion- 
firationurn.'"      See  alfo  the  fcheliwrn   gene- 


*Ogilby's  Africa,  p.  594. 
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rah  oT^ti**..,,,^  ncit/fa,  and  the  conclufion  of 
iVl'Laurin's  account  of  the  Newtonian 
phllofophy. 

Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  if  I  have  failed 
in  proving  that  the  rational  faculties  of  the 
Africans  are  equal,  in  every  refpeft,  to 
'hof^  of  the  Europeans,  I  mull;  confefs 
myfelf  ignorant  of  thofe  diftinguifhing 
marks,  on  which  the  latter  found  their 
claim  of  fuperiority.* 

But,  although  it  could  be  proved  that 
ihe  underllandings  of  the  Africans  are 
weaker  than  thofe  of  tlie  Europeans,  it 
'.vill,  by  no  means,  follow  that  the  latter 
have  a  right  to  enflave  them  ;  fince,  on  this 
principle,  no  fuch  thing  as  national  liber- 
ty could  ever  have  exiited  in  the  world. 
And  it  may  be  aficed,  what  would  become 
of  the  liberties  of  the  lower  orders,  even  of 
Britons,  were  their  title  to  thofe  liberties 
to  depend  on  powers  of  reafon  or  of  ima- 
gination, which  bore  but  a  fmall  propor- 
tion to  thofe  of  the  great  men  who  have 
done  honor  to  this  ifland  and  to  man- 
kind ? 

Let  the  Europeans  be  fuperlor  in  reafon. 
Ought  they  not  alio  to  be  fuperior  in  point 
ol  juflice  and  mercy  ?  x^  nd  are  they  fupe- 
rior in  luilice,  and  mercy  \ — Let  the  Afri- 
cans tell  ? 

But,  fetting  afide  reafon  altogether, 
tac  pafions  of  the  Negroes  prove  that  they 
were  not  created  to  be  flaves  ;  any  more 
than  the  (lerce  lion  was  created  to  'abide 
by  a  mailer's  dib,  or  to  harrow  the  val- 
lies  after  him,'f  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  dcfllnation  of  the  horfe  and  the  ox. 
I'hofe  who  complain  of  the  pafiionate 
vindiftive  ^.tm'ptx^  of  the  Africans,  cannot 
furely  be  aware  that  they  are  deraonllrat- 
ing  the  utter  repugnancy  of  flavery  to 
their  nature.  That  a  creature  (hould  have 
heQ\-i  formed ^o\'  a  Hate  which  he  abhors ^  is 
an  exception  to  the  general  ceconomy  of 
the  univerfe.  That  beings  created  for  ila- 
verv,  fliould  be  endowed  with  ihibborn, 
rebellious,  unconquerable  paifions  which, 
(^purn  the  yoke,  and  often  prove  fatal  both 
to  themfelves  and  to  their  lords,  is  a  para- 
dox which  we  leave  thofe  of  their  lords 
who  believe  it,  to  explaia,  by  the  newly 
broached  theories  of  ilavery.  The  theories 
of  fcepticifm,  which  have  lielped  them 
out,   on    other  occaiions,   will  allill    them 


*"  Upon  the  whale  (lays  iJuin n,),  lvc  y  circuai- 
ilance  concurs  in  proving,  that  mankind  are  not  com- 
jjofcd  of  fpecies  ejjeniially  different  from  each  other  ; 
:iat,  on  the  contiary,  there  was  originally  but  Ofte 
"pecies."     Smellit-'s  iiufFon,  v.  S.  p.  206. 

f  Job. 
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«n  this.— It  would  be  ftrange  indeed,  if 
there  were  not  a  clofe  analogy,  a  certain 
fympathctlc  affinity,  between  the  para- 
^pxes  of  ilavery  and  thofe  of  infidelity  ! 

I  am  not  fo  confident  of  the  llrength 
fif  my  reafonings  on  this,  or  any  otlier 
part  of  my  fubjcdl,  as  to  fuppofe  that  they 
\viil  put  fophlftry  to  file  nee.  The  changes 
will  no  doubt  be  repeated  on  a  fet  of  batter- 
ed and  exploded  arguments,  which,  taken 
together,  form  fuch  a  group  of  abfurdity, 
^s  has  been  Icidom  prefented  to  the  public. 
r-r-*^^  Evils,  it  has  been  faid,  are  permitted 
hj  Providence.  It  is  vain  for  man  to  at- 
tempt to  (lop  their  progrefs.      No  reform- 1 


Such,  in  their  primitive  nakedncfs,  asfv 
the  arguments  urged  in  fupport  of  Negro 
navery.  Trufting,  as  I  do,  that  they  have 
no  manner  of  weight  with  you — and  Gon 
FORBID  arguments  for  flavery  fliould  have 
weight  with  any  member  of  the  Britiilu 
legiflature  !    !  \ 

I  hav^  the  honor  to  be,   &c,    h 


P    O    S    1^    s    c 

I  would  fooner,   Sir, 

"  underta] 

*•  Of 


R     I     P    T, 


-  undertake   to  prove,  by  force 
argument,  a  ma,n''s  no  korJe,^'-\ 


9tion  ought  to  be  aimed  at.  'Whatever  is, 
is  right.'- — The  Africans  had  got  into  a 
vile  habit  of  cutting  each  other's  throats. 
"We  pitied  the  poor  creatures,  and  attempt 
^d  to  relieve  them.  For  this  purpofe  we 
(;ncouraged  hum.ane  Chriftians  to  drag, 
from  their  miferabie  native  land,  a  fet  of 
Vgly,  black,  flatnofed,  thick-lipped, 
WpoUy-headed,  ignorant,  favage  heathens, 
r— We  DENY  that  we  have  flint  out  every 
tay  of  light  from  their  minds;  that  we 
have  cauled  th(-m  to  ferve  with  rigour  ; 
that  our  jcoiirges  have  laeerated  their  ho-  y^ 
dies  ;  that  the  iron  of  our  chains  hath  de-  '^ 
baled  their  very  louis.  Dare-any  maa  af- 
iUm  that  ever  we  opprefTed  them  ? — Yet, 
Vnder  every  means  of  improvement,  and, 
although  they  enjuy  all  the  advantages 
of  EtiglijO'y  p€<:<JantSi  tliCy  ftill  continue 
contemptibly  (lupid  and  ignorant,  and 
incorrigibly  thievilli  and  obflinatc  •: — 
They  have,  at  times,  even  dared  to  que- 
iil ion  our  right  to  enflave  them,  the /^r/'f,'-/ 
vight  of  the  Jirongejl. — Ergo  they  are  infe- 
rior to  us,  in  their  mental  faculties.  They 
9re  little,  if  at  all,  fupcrior  to  the  Oravg 
QiitangSy  and  u-erc  cr.  utc:d  to  be  our  (laves. 
•r—Ergo  the  vaft  continent  of  Africa  was 
peopled  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  milli- 
9US  of  the  accurfed  ofspring  &f  Ham,  to 
ferve  as  a  nurfery  of  flaves,  for  a  few  little 
iflands,  at  the  diilance  of  fome  thoufands 
of  miles  :  that,  by  means  of  their  toil, 
^he  favoured  pofterity  of  Japhet,  (who 
from  policy  were  one  day  to  extirpate  the 
original  inhabitants  of  thofe  ifiands)  m.ight 
^lave  rum— for  their  punch,  and  fugar  fcr 
^heirtea".— Q^  E.   D. 

Cor.  Hence  **  Negro /7i?i;^r)' is  not  on- 
ly compatible  with  fcund  policy^  but  alfo 
yfA'Cc^  jiif/ice  and  huwanity,"''* 


been  urged  againd  the  bona  fide  harmlcfs 
do6lrine  That  the  yifricans  are  men.  We 
ihall,  however,  endeavour  to  apply  the 
"  tefl:  of  truth,"  to  fome  of  thefe  very 
pertinent  and  very  profound  cbje6^ions 

The  Negroes,  it  is  objeded,  have  a  fci. 
tid  fmell.  I  admit  that  fome  Ntgroeshavie 
a  fetid  fmeil,  and  fo  has  every  man,  more 
or  lefs,  who  toils  and  fwcats  m.uch,  in  ^ 
fultry  climate,  and  negledls  bathings 
Many  of  the  Negroes,  however,  have  ho 
{)eculi?ir  fmell,  that  1  could  ever  difcover, 
— But,  granting  it  to  be  univerfai,  wha^ 
connection  has  a  fetid  fmell  with  tlie  intel-s 
Qi  ?  If  there  be  philofophers,  however,, 
who  can  fcent  out  men  of  parts,  by  powef- 
of  nofe,  we  felicitate  our  country  on  the  j 
acquifition.  Such  intelledual  ferrets  may  ; 
have  their  iifi-s. 

But  the  Negroes  have  fiat  nofes. —  Plow  ] 
this    became  a  national  feature  among  the  j 
Africans,   I    cannot  account,     any     niore  ] 
than  I  can    account  for   the   high    cheek 
bones  of  the  Scotch.      But  it  is  remarkable 
that    it   is  yielding     to   civilization.      The 
nofes  of  native  domcilics  are  lefs  flat  than 
thofe  of  native  field  Negroes,  and  the  nofes 
of  thefe  laft  than  thofe  of  the  Africans.-]: 
We  decline  ufingany  Sharidean  arguments, 
on  this  ful,>jett,  but  we  own   we  are  migh-; 
tily  inclined  to  expofe  the  abfurdity  of  aa 
argumewt  imported,  from   the    nafal    pro- 
montory, not  by  Slanvkeribcrgius^  but  by  a 
certain  French  apologifl  iov  flavery,  who  haa/ 
found  means    to  inlinuate  himfelf  into  the 
good  graces,   even  of  Englilhmen,    to    the 
great  aavger  of  the  liberties  of  this   land. ' 
"  at  as,   *«  the  creatures  are  all 
and    have    jiat    nofes.,   they  • 


*"  Apologv  for  Negro  flavery,  by  the  author  o( 
letters  to  a  young  planter."  This  author  \\-a%  Jerionfly 
quoted    Ihz   5piiit  of  LaUi.,  in    fupport  yi  flavery 


He    iDiUts,    tl 
over    black. 


Montcfquicu  has  treated  that  fubjcft  in  an  admirable 
Itrain  ot  Jcvere,  butdefervcd,  irony;  but  it  is  ini-^ 
•  oflibie  to  prefs  into  this  vile  lervitc,  a  writer,  of 
whofe delegation  of  flavery  ihe  ridiculous  arguijitiii^ 
he  ufcs,  will  be  a  lading  argunuju. 

+  Hudibras. 

*  See  Dr.S.  S.  Smith's  EfTay,  p.  g.2. 


^siraa/rotn  7); 


gnt  net  to  be  pitied."*    Admirable  rea- ;  wi 
line  !    Julias  if  a  man  fhould  fny,  a  poor  •  br 
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ith,    and     fuftaining    the     drudgery    df^ 
brute  beaits,  than  the    African  Anthropi- 


n    ^^     ^ 

d  woman  is  fail  of  wrinkles,  and,    there-  \phagi,   who  have  fomeihing  in   them  whicl 
re,  ought  to  be  burnt  as  a  witch  ;  if,  in- 

of- 


ot 


ed,   the  guilt  of  hetnuitching  be  n 
her  char:^eabie  on  ths  channs  of  young, 
lan  of  old  women. 


jtoo  much  refembles  the  old    leaven  of  hu' 

iman  nature,  ever  to  be   profitable,   as   la- 

jbouriiig    cattlci      The    philofophers    tod^ 

jwho  have  long  fearched  for  the  aborigines 

But  a  Negro  cannot   lay  a  table  even  or    of  mankind   among    apes  and    drills,    and 

uare  in  a  room.      Herice  an   obliquity  of  jfatyrs,  and  monkeys,  and  baboons,  will  be  = 

;i]ed.— ^The    ftreets    of  many  towns  in  ^  come    more     intimately     acquairi'.ed    witU 

;  kingdom,  and  even  of  this  metropolis,  j  their  fpecies,  and    the    Troglodyte   ideas 

•e  crooked.      If  our   anceilors,    who   laid   and  language  will  become  their   ovvri.      Iii 

.It  thofe  ilreets,  were  to  be  half   as  much  |  fliort,   fo  many    good   effe6ls  may    be   ex- 

iiumniated  as  the  Negoes  have  been,   it 

ouid    probably    be    afferted,    that    they  j 


'  petled  to  refult  from  this   match,  that    we 

!  wait  with    impatience,   for  its  confumma- 

Id  not  draw  a  ilraight  line,  between  two  jtion,   which,  weprefume,  has    been  poit 


■■/en  pomts,  in  the  fame  plane. 

Linnseus  and  Buffon  afferted  that  there 
as  no  affinity  between  the  Orang  Outang 
nd  the  hum.an  fpecies.  But  we  are  hap- 
y  in  announcing  to  certain  philofophers, 
lat  ail  thi'ir  doubts,  refpeCcing  this  mac- 
:r,  are  likely  to  be  foon  cleared  up.  There 
1  a  purpofe  of  marriage  between  a  Tro- 
lodyte  gentleman  and  a  Caffrarian  lady.f 
f  a  match  can  be  brought  about  between 
wo  perfons  of  rank,  the  vulgar  will  foon 
■nitate  their  betters,  in  this,  as  in  other 
otable  improvements.  Certain  goffippers 
;ho  think  themftlves  amply  qualihtd  to 
fegociate  fuch  an  affair,  have,  for  fome 
ime,  fedrdouily  laboured  to  effedt  it.  Nor 
s  this  to  be  wondered  at  ;  for  as  nothing 
mproves  animals  fo  much  as  crufTing  the 
•  reed,  the  Well- Indian  market  may,  thus, 
ome  to  be  fupplied  with  choice  diithropo- 
norpkite  mules — animals  likely  to  be  more 
turable    and    better  adapted    for   herding 


*  See  Montefquieu's/Z/Jo/y^)' for  Slavery^  commonly 
ailed  the  Spint'of  Laws,  b.  XV.  ch.  5. 

t  "Ludicrous  (read  indecent  or  /hocking)  as  the  opi- 
iou  may  feem,  I  do  not  think  that  an  Oiang  Outang 
f//Javi  would  beany  difgrace  to  a  Hottentot Je mule." 
lift,  of  Jamaica,  vol  2,  p  364.  It  is  mortit>  iiig  to 
ee  an  author  of  fo  much  general  merit,  mifled  by 
ravellers,  whofe  only  aim  feems  to  have  been,  to  fill 
he  world  with  monllers,  of  their  own  creating, 
.ianacus  and  Buffon  thought  very  differently  "  Inter 
imias  (fays  tlie  forrner  from  ApoUodorus')  inter 
'mius  ve'fdnlcm  oponeicilejimiarri  "  Syll.  Nat.  edit. 
g. •'  Whatever  refemblanae  takes  place,  there- 
ore,  h'^fweenihe  Hottentot  and  the  Ape,  the  intcvul 
vhich  feparates  fhernis  ?>nraf'i^/f."  Smellie's  Bufton, 
'ol.  8.  p.  67— — DoftorSparrman,  a  refpeftable  pu- 
)ilof  Linnaeus,  tells  us,  '•  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
hou'  how  much  th- world  has  been  mifled,  and  the 
lotteniot  nation  been  mifreprefented."  He  afBrrrls 
hat  all  the  organs  of  the  Houentot.^,  of  boih  fexcs, 
re  the  fame  with  thofe  of  otlier  people;  that  their 
>erfons  are  flender,  their  colour  an  oniber-yellowj 
heir  hairfriz?,lc-;d,  and  that .  '•  their  (out  enfcnibU  indi- 
atcs  health  and  content."  Voyage  ta  the  Cape  of 
^oodHope,rr  1.  p,  »8j. 


jponed,   till  the   youth    fhall   have    finifhed 

I  his  fludies,  and    taken  his  degrees   at  the 

univerlity.* — We  are  told  that  jockoo's 

parts  and  ready  wit 

"  Prove  him  for  various  learningnt  •,"i- 
fo  that,  when  he  fliall  emerge  into  the  phi- 
lofophical  world,  his  name  will,  no  doubtj 
be  decyrated  wiih  cabaliilical  combina- 
tions of  the  Roman  capitals  and  his 
kno^vhJge-box  brim  full  of  entities  arid 
quiddities,  and  the  late  admirable  difeove^ 
ries  about  the  rnxteriality  ar.d  mechanijnl  of 
human  and  hefrial jouls.  Of  the  new  thed- 
rics  of  the  different  fp'icies  of  men^  and  thi 
near  affinity  of  the  black  fpecies  to  other  im.fi' 
kies,  he  is  fo  perfedl  a  raaflev,  that,  fof 
aught  we  know,  he  may  have  already 
compofed  fome  elaborate  le6lures,  on  that 
fubjecl,  in  the  Troglodyte  language,  and 
which,  it  is  probable,  he  will  publicly  de- 
liver, when  an  audience  can  be  colle'cled^ 
who  fuflicieiitly  undeiiland  that  '*  hijjing 
dialed.  'J  To  hear  tiie  honors  of  the 
i  race  vindicated,  by  a  learned  and  eloquent 
individual,  will  be  a  gratification  of  which 


*Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  vol.  2,  page  370,      ^^  .-i.... 
+  Gay.  ■     Qo-v_ — ■ 

X  "  Lir.nsus,  upon  the  authority  of  foirie  vdyage'- 
w.iters,  a.*rms,  that  they  conveife  together  in  a  kind 
of  hifTing  dialetf."  Hiltory  of  Jamaica,  vol.  2  page 
360.lt  is'not  quite  probable  that,  after  Linnasus  had 
pointedly  delivered  his  opinion  on  this  fubjedl 
(which  our  author  has,  but  we  have  not  omitted)  h^ 
Ihould  infmuate  that  Ora;ig  Outangs  articulate  any 
thing  like  human  foeech.  The  word>  of  that  g-eat 
man  are,  '•  loquitur  iibllo  ;"  that  is,  when  fauiy 
tranflatcd,  "  ^,?V;-eaks,  or  it  fpeaks  by  hiffiug,"  juit 
as  a  goofe  may  be  faid  to  do,  or  as  a  turkey  may  be 

faid  to  fpeak  by  gabbling,  &c. -On  whatauthoii- 

ty  are  we  to  rc'>.  the  iliaci-.ing  p  aftir.e  with  which  the 
Negroes  in  the  heat  of  prejuvlice  (forevciy  mart  hdS 
his  prejudices)  are,  feveral  times,  charged  ;  and  a  par- 
ticuiir  inltance  of  which  is  laid  to  have  hapfpened  irt 
England,  a  few  centuries  ago  (vide  vol.  i.  page  Ji.'^i) 
Thofe  Iloriesdifgrace  a  work,  in  niany  refpecls,  v;>c, 
luablc;  efpeciallyas  they  iland,  unfupportctl.  by  ajijr 
authority,  or  Ibadovy  of  auinurity.        '  O'-q^^ 

:   !I07  K    oJ    £15SJajl 

'    <  \'    b'jJojjp 
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rn  Tafie,  | 

ters  of  certain  rations,  will  be  at  a  lofai 
which  moil:  to  ceiebtdte,  their  enlightened  i 
zeal  for  rhe'.r  holy  religion,  or  their  entire  i 
ccnf.irmiiy  to  her  benevolent  precepts,  in  ] 
their  re  ih'ngs  with  the  fimple,  uncbrriipt-  j 
sd  pari  ot  mankind  ;  but  particularly  with  \ 
the  r^f'-icans.  Language  will  fink  under  | 
the  diai/ity  of  a6lions  which  totally  eclipfe 
all  GreskdLnd.  dXlRcinan  fame*.  | 


J 


no  being  can  form  an  idea,  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  rehned  pleafure  refulting 
from  the  eilabliftiment  of  a  favourite  r?iif- 
anthroplcy  antimofsict  or  antichrijUan  hy- 
pothelis. 

If  a  certain  phtlofopher  formed  his  ^^per- 
ceptions^''*  ^\\z%  doubtful  doubts y  into  *' ^z^;/- 
dies^^*  why  may  not  we  pack  up  the  refufe 
of  our  objedions,  in  the  fame  way,  and 
thus  difpatch  them  in  the  lump  ? 

The  calves  of  the  legs  of  Negroes  are 
high  ;  their  faces  concave  ;  their  noftrils 
tumid  ;  their  lips  thick  ;  their  eyes  round  ; 
their  chins  prominent,  &c.  &c.  &c. — All 
the  world  knows,  Sir,  that  honell;  John 
Bullhdi^  cheeks  like  a  trumpeter  ;  that  his 
Sijler  Pegi  poor  girl  !  though,  /zsiu,  treat- 
ed as  fhe  {hould  be,  both  by  her  brother 
and  by  Mrs.  Bull,  ftill  has  a  thin  vifagt 
and  high  cheek  bones ;  that  Leivis  Baboon 
has  a  pair  of  long  lanthorn  jaws  ;  that 
JLord  Strutt  has  a  fallow  hide  ;  and  that 
the  whole  outward  man  of  Nic  Frog  is 
clumfy  and  uncouth.  Let  the  philofophers 
account  for  thofe  ftriking  differences,  in 
the  features  and  figure  of  fuch  near  neigh - 
hours  and  relations  ;  and  let  them  decide 
which  of  thofe  perfonages  is  entitled  to 
precedence,  in  point  of  intellect,  before 
they  fet  out  on  their  travels,  in  queft  of 
different  fpecies  of  men,  which  are  already 
more  than  half  formed,  in  their  own  plailic 
imaginations. 

Vv'"e  cannot  difmifs  this  part  of  our  fub- 
jedl  without  animadverting  on  a  paiTage  of 
the  French  apologljl  beforementioned,  in 
which  he  not  only  doubts  of  the  human 
nature  of  the  Africans  ;  but,  what  is  ^Morfe, 
moft  wantonly  fneers  at  the  Chriltianity  of 
the  Europeans  :  as  if  all  the  world  had  not 
experienced  how  confeientioufly  they  prac- 
tice their  divine  religion,  and  how  grateful 
they  are  to  the  author  of  it,  for  that  and 
all  its  concomitant  bleffings.  "  It  is  im- 
poffible  (fays  he)  for  us  to  fnppofe  that 
thefe  creatures  are  men  ;  for  the  allowing 
them  to  be  men,  will  lead  to  a  fufpicion 
that  we  are  not  Chriitians."*  If  this  be 
not  irony,  it  is  fomething  very  like  it.  But 
furclyhe  does  not  mean  it  to  be  generally 
applied.  Probably  he  alludes  only  to  his 
own  countrymen.      Be  that  as   it  may,  we 

generous    Britons    have   the  comfort   to  be  j  perhaps  many  of  thofe  learned  men,    who 
confcious,    that  no    fuch  illiberal  fufpicion  L^g  fo  jjt-tjg  ^fl-eemed  in    our    day,    would' 

iis  applicable  to  our  countrymen. — Hillori- I . 

ans  yet  unborn  in  delineating  the  charac- 1 


General  Reflections  (j;zTaste. 

[Tranflated  from  the  Gfrman] 

THE  celebrated  Sulzer  fays,  that  t 
form  and  reftify  the  talte,  is  an  af- 
fair of  great  nat'onal  imi  ortance."  In 
this  he  is  undoubtedly  right  ;  and  every 
peifon  of  founa  judgment  mail  be  convin- 
ced of  the  jullntfa  of  his  obfervation.  Do 
we  not,  iiidc^d,  obferve  numbers  of  peo- 
ple of  all  ranka,  whn  employ  every  care  and 
attention  to  ex!  ibn  tafte  in  every  thing 
that  furrounds  them  ?  It  may,  therefore, 
be  of  fome  im.portance  lo  fecond  fo  gene- 
ral an  emulation.  Thole  things, however, 
in  which  people  affeft  moft  to  (how  that 
they  polfefs  tafte,  are  fo  badly  chofen,  that 
few  appear  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
Sulzer  means  ;  for  were  this  not  the  cafe, 
we  ftiould  not  find  that  reading  filly  ro- 
mances and  infipid  comedies,  and  giving 
into  all  the  ridiculcus  extravagancies  of 
faftiion,  would  be  fufficient  to  make  any 
one  be  coniidered  as  a  maa  of  tafte.  Such 
falfe  ideas  have  a  fenfi'ole  intluence  upon 
literature,  and  the  productiont  of  the  fine 
arts. 
tl 


It  becomes  then  necefTary  to  deftroy 
hefe  falfe  ideas,  by  demonftratiag  that  all 
the  grand  effetts,  attributed  to  tafte,  be-^ 
long  only  to  that  which  is  founded  upon" 
truth  and  propriety. 

A  found  and  juft  judgment,  capable  of 
comparing  and  weighing  objefts  and  their 
properties  ;  a  fine  genius,  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  great  fenfibility,  fufceptible  of 
fudden  and  delicate  fenfations,  are  the  ef- 
fential  qualities  which  mufl:  be  united,  in 
order  to  form  a  man  of  tafte.  Whllft  tafte 
never  deviates  from  the  invariable  rules  of 
truth,  it  will  always  be  a  fure  guide  to- 
wards the  beautiful.  Education,  in  this 
refpcft,  has    a    wonderful    influence,    and 


t  I  have,  fomewhcre,  I  think  in  Hume's  EfTays, 
feen  the  modern  French  compared  to  the  Athenians, 
'  See  Montefouicu's  Apology  for  Slavery,  b.  xv.  ch.  '  and  the  Bru.fe  to  the  Romans  The  former,  it  is 
r.  the  title  of  which  is,  -  otthe  Slavery  of  the  Ne-[  well  knovvn.  wcrcm.id,  and  the  latter  v^ere  rigorous 
,,_.^  »  t  mailers  of  flaves. 


lave  been  excellent  writers,  had  they  had 
he  good  fortune  to  live  In  the  elegant 
iges  of  a  Pericles,  or  an  Auguftus.  I  am, 
lowcver,  far  from  aiTcrting  that  there  are 
nen  whofe  talle  is  abfolutcly  bad,  as  Ger- 
■ard  advances  in  his  eflay  on  tafte  ;  they 
vill,  at  lead,  have  jud  ideas  of  certain  ob- 
e6ts,  and  confequentiy  be  fometi:nes  able 
o  difcover  what  is  really  beautiful.  A 
torm  rifiiig  mi;je(tically  fluvv  above  the  ho- 
■Izon  prefcnts  to  the  civilized  fpeftator, 
IS  well  as  to  the  favage,  a  fpedacle  equally 
rraud  and  fublime.  Who  can  behold  with 
ndiucrence  the  admirable  mixture  of  co- 
ours  difplayed  In  that  phenomenon,  the 
ainbow  ? 

A  very  ftriking  difference  may,  howe- 
ver, be  remarked  between  the  ideas  which 
ndividuals,  and  even  different  nations, 
brm  of  beauty,  as  it  relates  to  vlfible  ob- 
ed^s,  and  principally  to  the  moil  perfect 
)f  all,  man.  An  imagination  more  or 
efb  adive,  the  affociation  of  foreign  Ideas, 
)rejiidice3  of  education,  and  a  thoufand 
Hhcr  inexplicable  caufes,  have  alfo  a  very 
cnfiblc  Influence  In  this  refpeft.  A  New 
^enlunder  is  tranfported  ?t  ti)5  fight  of  a 
ato->ed  vifage ;  an  inhabitant  of  New 
Jiulland  thrults  the  bone  of  a  bird  through 
he  cartilages  of  liis  nofe,  and  this  orna- 
nent,  doubtiefs,  appears  to  him  to  be  ex- 
remely  beautiful. 

I  fhall  pafs  over  In  filence  all  that  is  ge- 
lerally  fald  on  regularity,  exactncfs  of 
)ropoitIons,  and  uniformity.  I  fhall  oidy 
(bi'erve,  that  the  fameneis  of  the  latter 
nu!t  be  interrupted  every  time  the  artift 
>crcelves  that  it  is  neceffary  to  roufe  the 
ttentlon.  Immenfe  plains,  where  aeon - 
inual  uniformity  reigns,  f  itigne  the  eye 
>f  the  traveller.  Order  ought  to  facili- 
ate  the  perception  of  the  whole.  Large 
jroups,  formed  by  llriking  ohjecls,  do 
lot  leave  the  fpfdator  Icifnre  to  obferve 
he  want  of  order,  they  pleafe  and  engage 
lis  attention  by  their  majeftic  grandeur. 

Nobl^  fimplicity  belongs  to  every  thing 
vhich  plcafes,  by  its  cffcnce  ;  it  vv-iil 
:harm  good  tafte  wherever  it  may  be.  It 
vill  pleafe  equally  in  the  rotunda,  and  in 
he  character  and  conduft  of  Abraham  ; 
he  voice  of  epic  poetry  will  render  It  as 
ntereffing  as  the  Hiepherd's  pipe.  A  noble 
implicity  reigns  throughout  all  the  works 
if  the  Creator  ;  a  happy  imitation  of  na- 
ure  is  therefore  the  furtl'c  road  to  immor- 
ality. When  the  artill  difdains  to  take 
ler  for  his  guide,  or  when  he  has  not 
)een  initiated  into  her  myfteries,  Gothic 
;urrets,   overloaded    with  phaatallical  or- 
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naments,  arife  in  the  room  of  temples 
which  difplay  all  the  noble  fimplicity  of 
architeclure.  The  mufician,  initead  of 
calling  forth  tears  by  fimple  and  melodious 
tones,  wanders  then  in  the  intricacies  of 
difilcult  and  ftudled  modulations,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  applaufes  of  the  multitude. 

Beauty,  in  the  moll  extenfive  fenfe  of  the 
word,  is  afcribed  to  every  thing  which 
pleafes  u^,  and  talle  attaches  Itfelf  to  eve- 
ry objcdl  which,  by  the  great  and  the 
fublime,  excites  atlmiratlon  and  allonifli- 
ment.  A  ilorm  at  fea;  the  enormous  rocks 
of  Terra  del  F uego,  piled  upon  one  ano- 
ther with  horrid  and  majeftic  grandeur, 
and  covered  with  fnow  ;  a  burning  tor- 
rent of  lava,  which,  with  the  nolfe  of 
burfting  thunder,  throws  Itfelf  into  the 
fea,  and  makes  it  recede  from  the  Hiores  ; 
a  pure  flcy,  fuch  as  Brydone  beheld  in  the 
night-time  on  the  top  of  Mount  iCtna, 
while  innumerable  orbs  fparkled  with  de- 
lightful biightnefs  over  his  head,  and 
an  immenfe  gulph  bellowed  below  his  feet; 
are  grand  fcenes  of  nature,  which  a  man 
of  tafte  will  always  contemplate  with  ex- 
ftacy. 

I'he  property  of  pleafing  is  not  confined 
to  phyllcal  beauty  alone  ;  the  imagination 
and  the  mind  may  create  images  whicli  pro- 
duce the  fan^>e  effect.  The  thought  that 
beyond  the  milky  way  there  may  be  a 
thoufand  others  of  the  fame  kind,  mull 
excite  the  mcft  exalted  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  a  man  of  talle.  Repeated  meditation 
on  the  fublime,  and  a  frequent  contem- 
plation of  the  beautiful  and  the  agreeable, 
nouriin  ?.nd  purify  the  tafte,  and  brings 
It  towaids  perleilion.  The  flights  of  a 
wild  imagination  will  aflonifli  thofe  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  by  which 
invention  ought  to  be  regulated  and  put  ia 
practice.  Tlie  favage  American  is  tranf- 
ported with  pieai^ure,  when  he  hears  tiie 
found  of  his  rude  inflrum.ent  fortned  of  a 
gourd;  certainly  he  would  not  be  fo,  had  he  ■ 
been  accullcmed  to  hear  the  ftrains  of 
Handel  in  his  forefts.  He  who  has  become 
familiar  with  the  fpirit  of  Terence,  will 
turn  with  indignation  from  the  difgufting 
farces  vvhich  give  fo  much  delight  to  the 
loweft  of  the  vulgar.*  A  pure  tafte  more 
and  more  awakens  the  ardeiit  defire  of  at- 


*  Do  we  not  fee  fome  pieces  as  badly  wnttcr.as  in- 
decent, exhibited  upon  the  tv/o  iiiil  theatres  of  Eu- 
rope, and  which  the  public,  Giatis  anhelans,  mulLi 
agendo  nihil  agcns,  run  in  crowds  to  fee :  fo  tiue  is. 
Ovid's  obfervation,  Parva  leves  capiunt  animos.  So 
tliat  upon  this  occalion  wc  may  wtU  cry  out  Oii  t 
Athcruuus,  /itbcKians  i 
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tannine  to  the  hlgheft  degree  of  beauty— ^but  thefe  monfters  are  exceptions  from  t>)e 
■  '•■  '  ^L,  r_..  general  rule,  and  the  teilimony  and  exarm  [at 
pie  of  the  greateft  men  of  antiquity,  as 
well  as  of  modern  times,  are  fufficient  to 
prove  the  contrary.  Who  can  read  the 
Messiah  of  Klopllock,  and  the  immortal 
work  of  Sulzer,  without  being  convinced, 
that  tafl:e  naturally  Incites  to  virtue.  O  !: 
inftruftors  of  youth,  never  forget  that  yir-. 
jtue  Is  the  only  and  fureft  means  of  forming 


fweetl"oreta{le  of  immortality  1   The    fen- 

fations  occalioned  by  the  beautiful,  become 

fo  much  the  livelier  as  the    belief  of  per- 

feAIon  Is  ftronger,   and  as  the  imagination 

is  warmer,  and  ftnfibility  more    exquifite. 

There  are  a  thoufand  degrees  of  tafte,  and 

it  isftill  refpefted  whilft  It  adheres  to  truth. 

But  happy  Is  he  who  may  be  called  a    man 

of  fuperior   tafte  !    He    hath   reached    the  ^  .  .,  ,     ,        . 

fource    of    pure.    Innocent,     and    iublime    the  hearts  of  your    pupils,    and   that   by 

pleafurc.     All    nature    Is  obedient  to   his    redifying  their  tafte,   your  fuccefs  wiH  be 

^  '  more  fpeedy.       Experience    will  convince 

you  that  young  minds,  in  which  a  fenfe  of 
phyfical  beauty  Is  brought  to  perfection, 
will  be  more  fenfible  alfo  of  moral  beauty. 


power;  art  lays  before  him  her  produc- 
tions, which,  while  they  Increafe  his  plsa- 
fures,  add  to  his  knowledge  ;  his  imagi- 
nation is  enriched  with  a  thoufand  agreea- 
ble Images,  and  black  melancholy  never 
embitters  a  fingle  moment  of  his  life. 
Talk  uiffufes  certain  charms  over  all  the 
aftions  of  a  man  who  really  poffeffes  It.  In 
his  m.outh  common  truths  acquire  more 
force  ;  they  make  an  Imprefiion  with  more 
facility,  and  carry  readier  convIAIon  along 
■with  them.  The  exquifite  and  delicate 
ideas  which  he  entertains  of  order  and  har- 
mony, remove  every  thing  that  offend 
them,  and  he  defpUes  exaggeration,  bom- 
ball,  chlldifti  conceits,  vain  fubtleties, 
falfe  wit,  and,  In  (l:ort,  every  thing  that 
charaaerlfes  bad  tafte.  Tafte,  by  foften- 
ing  hiri  manners,  renders  his  foul  morefu- 
fceptible  of  whatever  is  noble  and  good.  It 
excites  him  to  be  more  familiar  with  Na- 
ture, to  carry  his  refearches  farther,^  to 
elevate  his  fentiments,  and  to  prepare  him- 
feif  for  the  converfation  of  fuperior  beings. 
The  beauties  and  treafures  of  Nature  eve- 
ry where  open  to  his  view,  the  dellghttul 
valleys  of  Greece,  the  burning  dcfarts  of 
Peru,  the  Heavens  beftudded  with  ftars  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  univerfe  In  ail 
its  grandeur  prefent  him  with  fubjedts  for 
meditation.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the 
productions  of  art.  Mufic,  painting, 
fculpture,  architeClure,  poetry,  eloquence, 
and'the  theatre,  when  properly  regulated, 
fo  as  to  become  a  fchool  of  virtue  and  mo- 
rality, furnifn  innumerable  fources  of  plea- 
furc to  the  man  of  genuine  tafte. 

Thefe  obfcrvatlons  are,  doubtlefs,  fuf- 
ficient to  convince  one  of  the  neceflity  of 
forming  and  purifying  the  tatte,  and  to 
point  out  the  advantages  that  muft  thence 
refult  to  fociety.  Some  gloomy  cenfors, 
who  would  condemn  man  to  vegetate  on 
the  earth,  pretend  to  deny  the  influence  of 
talle  on  the  manners  ;  they  even  aflert  that 
it  becomes  hurtful  to  virtue.  It  muft,  in- 
deed, be  allowed,  that  men  of  fine  tafte 
have  often  abandoned  themfelves  to  vice  i 


Reafon,  tafte,  and  what  Hutchefon  and 
Shaftefbury  call  the  moral  fenfe,  are,  ac- 
cording to  Sulzer,  the  fame  faculty,  only 
modified  by  different  objefts.  It  has  not 
been  Indeed  demonftrated,  that  the  moral 
fenfe  is  innate  ;  but  all  the  faculties  of  the 
foul  being  Intimately  connefted,  we  may 
conclude  that  they  muft  be  reciprocally  in- 
fluenced by  one  another.  "Who  will  deny, 
that  the  magic  of  mufic  and  poetry  open 
the  innocent  heart  of  friendftiip,  to  pity, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  every  loft  and  tender 
paffion  ?  But  let  U8  never  forget,  that  as 
the  fine  arts  have  often  been  abufed,  the 
man  of  tafte  is  obliged  to  choofe  their 
produclions  with  difcernment.  Poets  and 
painters,  hurried  away  by  a  ioofe  imagi-| 
nation,  have  oftf  n  proftituted  their  talents: 
on  the  moft  Infamous  fubjefts  ;  the  man 
of  real  tafte,  however,  will  decry  all  thofe 
fubjcds  which,  by  offending  againft  mo- 
dfcfty,  corrupt  the  morals  ;  and,  whatever 
their  merit  may  be,  he  will  confign  them 
to  eternaloblivion,  while  he  laments  that 
men  of  genius,  formed  to  do  honor  to  the 
fine  arts,'  and  to  the  age  in  which  they 
live,  have  fo  little  refpeCl  for  themfelves, 
as  to  leek  the  contemptible  glory  of  me- 
riting the  fuffrages  of  the  meancft  part  ot 
their  nation. 


the  Hif- 
A  True 


National  Prejudices  cvcrcoirie^  or 
lory  of  Sir  CyfiORGE  Olivier. 
Siorj,  tranjlated  from  the  French  of  M 
Arnaud. 

W'  A  R  has  generally  been  confidered 
as  the  caufe  of  national  hatred 
and  jealoufy,  and  it  has  been  found  to  exi 
more  frequently  between  neighbouring  na- 
tions than  between  thofe  that  are  remote 
from  one  another.  But  In  governmentJ 
where  the  people  imagine  that  they  have  a 
fiiare   in   the  general  adminiftration,    thw 


National  Prejudices  ovsrcome,  or 

nimofity  appears  to  be  almoft  Incurable  : 
re,  hatred  of  enemies  and  rivals  is 
deemed  a  patriotic  virtue  ;  and  even  the 
nore  enlightened  part  of  the  nation  en- 
ounter  the  greateft  difficulties,  in  divelt- 
ng  themfeives  of  a  jcaloufy  which  renders 
hem  as  blind  and  unjuft  as  the  lowed  of 
he  people.  The  following  is  a  recent  ex- 
mple  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

In  the  courfe  of  laft  war,  a  French  fqua- 
ron  under  the  command  of  Count  dc 
Jarras,  had  landed  fome  troops  at  New- 
ort  upon  Rhode- Ifland  ;  and  in  order 
hat  they  might  not  be  incommodatecl 
i'ith  thofe  that  were  unht  for  fervice,  it 
vas  refoived  to  fend  all    the  fick    into    the 

ountry.      Captain    B of  the  regi- 

nent   of — ,  being  extremely    ill  of 

he  fcurvy,  was  of  this  number:  and  upon 
n  order  of  the  major  of  tlie  provincial 
rmy,  he  was  quartered  about  fix  miles 
rom  Newport,  in  the  houfc  of  Sir  George 
Dlivier,  an  Englifh  planter.      The   Chcva- 

ier  L ,   nephew  of  the  Captain,   and 

n  enfign  in  the  fame  regiment,  obtained 
)ermillion  to  accompany  his  uncle,  that  he 
night  take  care  of  him  during  his  illnefs  ; 
vilh  cxprefs  orders  to  return  to  head 
tiarlers  the  moment  the  ftrvice  fhould  re- 
quire it. 

The  two  officers  accordingly  took  their 
ieparture,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  who 
erved  them  as  an  interpreter.  Upon  their 
rrivul,  they  were  received  with  a  coldnefs 
i/hich  furprifed  the  Chevalier  as  muc!i  as 
t  did  his  uncle.  Sir  George  infilled  upon 
ecing  the  order  which  had  brought  t\v;- 
frenchmen  to  his  hoiife  ;  and  after  read- 
ng  it  with  great  indifference,  he  declareii 
hat  he  had  only  one  bed  to  give  them.  Nc- 
^erthelefs,  added  he,  fince  one  of  you  ap 
jears  indifpofed,  the  other,  who  will  pro- 
bably wifh  to  attend  you,  may  deep  npon 
\  hale  of  furs,  which  has  lain  there  thefe 
hree  years,  and  which  ttiis  unfortunate 
,var  has  prevented  rne  from  fending  to  Eu- 
■ope.  The  interpreter  explained  to  the 
Captain  what  Sir  George  had  faid.  The 
"Chevalier  Indeed  might  have  performed 
his  office,  as  he  was  fufficieiilly  well  ac 
quainted  with,  the  Englifh  language  ;  bat 
y  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  he  jM-etended  to 
be  ignorant  of  it,  in  order  to  be  able  the 
better  to  difcover  the  charadler  and  difpo- 
fition  of  their  landlord. 
'  Sir  George  Olivier,  whatever  he  might 
think,  was  extremely  felfi{h,  althougli  he 
imagined  himfeif  a  profound  politician,  be- 
Taufe  he  read  the  gazette  and  hated  the 
French.  The  grand  obje6t  of  the  approach- 
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ing  liberty  of  his  country  affefted  him  in- 
finitely lets  than  the  a6tual  interruption  of 
commerce,  and  the  wade  and  ruinous  date 
of  his  lands.  His  family  confided  of  a 
daughter  and  three  fons  ;  the  two  elded; 
of  whom,  greatly  againd  the  inclination  of 
their  father,  were  ferving  in  the  provincial 
army  ;  the  third,  named  Charles,  (bared 
with  Maria  his  fider,  the  management  of 
the  farm  and  the  houfe.  Sir  George  was 
a  widower.  His  fons  were  admonidied 
to  avoid  with  care  every  connexion  with 
the  French  :  as  for  Maria,  every  commu- 
nication with  them  was  pofitively  forbid- 
den. The  weak  date  of  the  Captain's 
health,  however,  required  continual  care: 
and  attention  ;  nor  could  Charles  abfolute- 
ly  refufe  his  affidance  at  the  earned  intrea- 
ties  of  the  Chevalier  :  befidcs  he  was  fond 
of  pronouncing  with  him  fome  French 
words  he  had  learned  at  the  univerfity  of 
Philadelphia.  He  had  now  entered  his 
nineteenth  year,  which  exactly  correfpondcd 
to  the  age  of  the  Chevalier  ;  thefe  reafons, 
therefore,  were  more  than  fufficient  to 
create  a  quick  and  lively  frienddiip  between, 
ihem,  notwiihltanding  the  fevere  injunc- 
tions of  the  father. 

Sir  George,  now  fixty  years  of  age,  had 
become  a  co:tiplete  (lave  to  the  ancient  pre- 
judices of  his  i-ducation  ;  he  had  fouqht 
the  French  in  the  preceding  war  ;  and  he 
dill  pcriided  in  viewing  that  nation  in  the 
light  of  an  enemy,  vs-ho  now  afiifted  in 
recovering  tb.e  liberty  of  his  native  coun- 
try. From  the  fird  moment  he  faw  the 
Captain,  he  difiembled  not  his  fentiments 
upon  that  fubjccl.  To  what  drange  circum- 
dance  is  it  owing,  faid  he,  that  your  fov- 
reign  has  fent  an  army  into  our  provinces? 
— Becaufe  you  have  aflced  their  affidance. 
It  is  not  I,  it  is  the  Congrefs. — And  are 
you  hot  now  about  to  conquer  our  fourhern 
provinces  ? — We  are  only  going  to  defend 
you  from  a  common  enemy  ;  and  free  you 
from  a  yoke  which  lias  become  unfupport- 
ible  to  you. — That  is  to  fay,  you  intend 
only  a  change  of  maders. — No  indeed  — 
What  reward  then  does  France  expedl  for 
fo  great  fervices  ? — Your  liberty. — But 
what  will  you  gain  by  that  ? — The  glory 
of  diowing  our  generofity  in  contributing 
to  your  happinefs. — This  generofity  Is 
very  grand  indeed  ;  but  what  real  advan- 
tage will  you  reap  from  it  I  You  ioiagine 
I  fuppofe,  that  the  foveieigns  of  Europe 
perform  good  offices  without  any  real  inte- 
red  to  themfeives,  and  merely  from  the 
pleafure  of  doing  good  ? — Our  foverefgii 
at  lead,  now,   fliot-.  s  an    example  of   thi^ 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  war !  particularly  a  firft  afftclion,  is  deleiving  of 

io  harfh  an  appellation. 

The  Chevalier,  who  had  fper.t  liK 
years  at  a  military  academy,  and  three 
aboard  the  fleet,  had  as  yet  felt  no  tender 
attachment;  and  the  heart  of  Maria,  who 
had  now  entered  her  lixteenth  year,  was  as 


Virtue  ; 

At    the    end    of    the    war    will  not    your 
claims  upon   us  be  very  confiderable  ? — No 

France 

?. 


will 


doubt  they  will. — And  what 
be  able  to  procure  from  us  in  'cturn  ? — A 
gieat  deal. — How  many  provinces  ? — 
—  None.  —  What  then  ? — Your  fricndfliip  ; 
which  I  am  more  defirous  of  than  1  am 
a.'^rald — Sir  George  inllantly  changing  the 
ccnverfation,  aflccd  llie  Captain  how  he 
found  himfelf.  I  think,  replied  he,  that 
a  little  milk  and  fome  frelli  provifions 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  my  health. — Chavles,  go  defire 
Maria  to  procure  fome  milk,  and  order  a 
fhcep  to  be  killed. — The  Captain,  greatly 
mcvcd  at  this  fenhbility,  was  going  to  ex- 
prefs  bis  acknowledgments  ;  but  Sir 
George  prevented  him  by  haltiiy  quitting 
the  room. 

.  The  name  of  Maria,  which  he  now 
heard  for  the  firft  time,  having  made  a 
deep  imprefiion  upon  the  mind  of  the  Che- 
valier, no  fooner  had  Sir  George  left  the 
room,  than  he  anxiouOy  enquired  of 
Charles  who  this  Maria  was. —  "^Ix^  is  my 
■fifter,  faid  Charles;  follow  me,  and  you 
faall  fee  her.  They  both  went  in  fearch 
of  this  amiable  girl,  whom  they  found  at 
work  in  her  chamber.  At  the  fight  of  the 
Chevalier,  ihe  was  (truck  with  ailonifh- 
ment  ;  but  her  brother  foon  removed  her 
fears,  and  begged  of  her,  in  compliance 
with  the  orders  of  their  father,  to  perform 
the  fervices  to  the  uncle  of  his  friend.  Ma- 
ria raifed  her  lovely  blue  eyes  upon  this 
friend,  but  quickly  fixed  tr.em  on  the 
grouiid  ;  and  haftily  quitting  her  work, 
fhe  led  them  to  the  meadow,  and  with  her 
own  hands  m.ilked  the  hrll:  goat  H'.e  met 
with  ;  and  giving  the  veffel  to  her  brother 
Charles,  Lofc  not  a  moment,  faid  flie  with 
th'e  moft  delightful  fweetnefs,  in  carrying 
this  nailk  while  it  is  warm,  to  the  uncle  ot 
your  friend  ;  and,  ftealmg  another  glance 
of  the  Chevalier,  ilie  haftily  retired  cover- 
ed with  blufhes  ;  leaving  the  friend  of  her 
brother  to  admire  the  figure  of  an  angel, 
and  a  heart  ever  ready  to  affid  tiie  unfor- 
tunate.— In  their  way  home  the  Chevalier 
dwelt  upon  with  delight,  and  frequently^ 
made  Charks  repeat,  the  fweet  words  of 
Maria,  although  ihey  were  already  deeply 
engrav(?n  ui)on  his  heart.  They  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  the  Captain's  room  ;  and 
the  nephew,  in  prefenting  the  milk  to  his 
uncle,  fpoketo  him  with  fuch  rapture  and 
cnihufiafm  of  the  amiable  Mavia,  that  his 
uncle  imagined  his  head  was  turned.  And9 
in  reality,  luch  was  the   ccjie,   if  love,  and 


iged    as    his.     At   tbei 


little   engaged    as    nis.     /It   their  age  the 
full  interview   is  frequently   decifive  ;   and! 
Maria,   the  fweet    Maria,   now    conceived' 
lefs  than  ever,   wiiy  her  father    entertained  ' 
fuch  a  hatred    againlt  the    French.      Hov/ 
foreign   to  her    mind    was    fuch   an   unjutl . 
fentlment  !   The  tender  attachinent  of  the 
Chf'valier  for  his  uncle  and  for  her  brother 
Charles,   was  to  her  a   continualluojtil  of 
reflection.      She  concluded  from  this,  that 
he  mufl  have  a  moil  excellent  heart  :   and 
the  lovely  daughter  of  Sir  George  now  be- 
gan to  feel  an  attachment  for    France,  in 
which  politics  had  no  fliare. 

This  firft  interview  had  fo  deeply  afi'eit- 
ed    the    Chevalier,  that    he    never  ceafed 
fpeaking  to  Charles    of  the    happinefs   he  ■ 
(liould  have  in  frequently  feeing    his    fifter; 
But  how  was  he  to  eluie  the  Icvere  i»junc- 
tions  of  Sir  Geoi-ge  ?  for  he  could  hardly 
bear  to  fee  the  groitang connexion  between  : 
the  Chevalier  and  his  fon.    It  Charles  even 
fpoke  before  him  a  few  French   words,  he 
was  immediately  checked.     The  uncle  and  I 
the    nephew   had    frequently    reprefcnted, , 
that  the  union  which  was    likely   to    takei 
place  between  the  French  and  the  Amcri-  j 
cans,  v/ould  make  it  necefiary  for  them  to 
fpeak  the  fame  language.     Very    well,   he  ' 
would  fay,  let   them   learn  ours.      Charles  i 
faid,   that  in  order  to  do  fo,   it  was  nectf-  | 
fary  the  French    and  Englifli    fhould    fre- 1 
quently    converfe    together;  but    a    look  ; 
from    Sir    George,   ever   put    an  end  to  ai 
converfation  which  he  fo  little  relifhed.         I 

This  exceifive  feverity  of  the  father, 
however,  produced  an  efieft  very  diflerent 
from  what  he  intended  •  the  two  friends, 
indeed,  met  lefs  openly,  but  their  iriend- 
(hip  did  not  on  that  account  abate.  It  was 
at  thefc  ftolen  interviews,  that  the  Cheva- 
lier ventured  to  propofe  introducing  Ma- 
ria ;  and  you  will  ferve,  faid  he  toCiiarles, 
as  an  interpreter  in  the  French  and  i^rig- 
liih  lefibns  v/hich  we  all  three  will  give  one 
another  ;  for  Hie  is  even  more  ignorant  of 
my  language  than  I  am  of  her's  ;  and  if 
ever  my  exprefiions  fhould  betray  a  want 
of  refpedi  to  this  amiable  fifter,  my  friend 
will  corred  me.  Although  Charles  faw 
no  danger  in  thefe  converfations,  he  de- 
layed, however,  the  propofing  them  to 
Maria  ;    but    the    Chevalier  preiTcd    him 
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ith  fo  much  eagernefs,  that  he  was  at  laft  t  ment  the  provinces  were  in    fecurity,   the 
iligedtocomply.    Ah!  but  my  father,ex- 1  French  would  depart.     Every  converfation 

ended  with  additional  obftinacy  on  the 
part  of  Sir  George,  and  gave  rife  to  new 
and  Rill  warmer  debates  ;  which  prevented 
thefe  two  politicians  from  being  fo  warm- 
ly attached  to  one  another  as  the  three 
friends.  j 

During  thefe  converfations,  iutelhgenc* 
was  received,  that  the  French  army,  under 
the  command  cf  Count  de  Rochabeau, 
had,  by  a  long  circuit,  joined  the  Conti- 
nental army  near  York-Town,  and  that  the 
naval  arm.ament  from  the  Antilles,  was 
going  to  take  pod  in  the  entrance  of  the 
Chefapcake.  Sir  George,  always  bliaded 
bypiejud-ce,  faw  nothing  in  this  fcheme 
but  a  defign  he  had  always  accufcd  France 
of,  to  conquer  a  great  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America.  i-\nd  feeing,  towards 
the  evening,  an  exprefs  coming  from  New- 
port, he  did  not  doubt  but  it  was  an  Order 
to  recall  the  Captain  and  his  nephe\\% 

The  exprefs  addreffed  Sir  George,  who 
ran  to  feek  the  Chevalier  at  his  uncle's 
who  was  then  in  bed  ;  but  his  nephew  was 
not  with  h.'m.  He  fought,  him,  in  vain, 
every  where  ;  at  laft  he  came  to  Charles's 
chamber,  the  door  of  which  he  haftily 
opened.  But  what  was  his  furprife,  and 
his  rage,  at  finding  there  his  fon,  his 
daughter,  and  the  Chevalier,  in  clofe  con- 
verfation with  one  another!  His  daugh- 
ter he  treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  he 
thruit  Charles  out  of  the  room,  and  load- 
ed the  Chevalier  with  the  dcepell:  reprosch- 
es  ;  wh.o,  flying  for  refuge  to  his  uncle  s 
apartment,  was  foon  rejoined  by  Sir 
George.  Here  a  torrent  of  the  moil  vio- 
lent imprecations  was  poured  out  againil 
France  and  Frenchmen.  The  Captain  op- 
pofed  nothing  to  this  fury  but  phlegmatic 
tranquillity.  At  lall,  when  his  landlord, 
exhauited  with  fatigue  and  anger,  could 
fpeak  no  longer,  he  feverely  reprimanded 
his  nephew,  and  difmiffed  him  from 
his  pretence.  Being  now  alone  with 
Sir  George,  he  agreed  that  the  Cheva- 
lier had    been  liighiy    criminal  in    having 


aimed  Maria,  the  moment  it  was  raenti- 
led  to  her.  —  He  will  know  nothing  of 
le  matter.  But  if  the  Chevalier  fliould 
»ve  me  ?  He  will  not  love  you,  replied 
le  innocent  Charles,  tranfported  at  the 
loughts  of  being  able  to  oblige  his 
iend  And  he  was  not  much  mitlaken, 
)r  the  Chevalier  already  loved  her  to  dif- 
-a6tion  ;  and  Maria  herfelf,  when  (he  ex 
reffed  her  fears  of  being  loved,  fpoke  not 
be  language  of  her  heart.  Poikrffcd  of 
:;ch  fcntiments  of  friendfhip,  a  (hoit  pe- 
iod  was  fufficient  for  them  to  form  pri 
ately,  a  mutual  attachment.  Their  firft 
nxiety  was  to  underlland  the  language  of 
ne  another.  It  therefore  became  the 
hief  fubjedl  of  their  converfation.  The 
iJhevaiier  was  every  moment  upon  the  point 
■f  betraying  himfclf  by  the  too  great  pro- 
jrefs  he  made  in  the  language  of  Maria  ; 
>ut  he  faw  the  error  he  was  guilty  of,  and 
loniined  himfelf  to  the  knowledge  of  few 
vords. 

Ma^-ia  became  every  day  more  uneafy 
nd  more  cautious  to  conceal  from  her  fa- 
her  her  private  converfations  with  her  bro- 
her  and  his  friend.  Let  it  not  be  thought, 
•lowever,  that  th^y  were  unfaithful,  either 
he  one  to  htr  duty,  or  the  other  to  hcf 
iitaiity.  The  hearts  of  both  were  guided 
)y  honor,  and  Charles  was  ever  witncfs  to 
iheir  mutual  attachment. 

The  Chevalier  was  too  full  cf  his  love  to 
!)e  able  to  reftrain  himfelf.  He  was,  how- 
?ver,  more  on  his  guard  with  Sir  George  ; 
put  knew  no  referve  in  pouring  out  the  fe- 
rrets of  his  foul  to  his  uncle.  And  this  af- 
'eftionate  uncle,  at  the  very  time  he  pre 
;ended  to  find  fault  with  the  love  of  this 
'^oung  man,  formed,  without  telling  him, 
lihe  projt(5L  of  an  overture  of  marvinge  to 
Sir  George  :  but  it  was  neceffary  btfore- 
iiand  to  root  out  the  prejudice-;  he  enter- 
:ained  againft  the  French  ;  an  enterprife 
equally  hazardous  and  dimcuit.  The  news 
hat  tiie  Captain  often  received  from  New- 
Dort,   and  which    he   communicated  to  his 


added 
:er,     as 


andlord,  had  eftablifhed  betwixt   them   a '  tranfgreffed     his     orders;      but, 
kind  of  political    intercourfe,  which  grew  j  he,    you      (hall    fee    him     no    lon<^ 
piore    frequent   than    it    had    been    at   its 'he    is  going    to  join  his  regiment.      lam 
Commencement.      Every  event   ot   the  war  |  already  acquainted    with    his  love  for  your 

I  know  alfo  the  honor    both  of 


urn;lned  Sir  George  a  new  fubjecl  for  de- 
claiming againil  what  he  called  the  ambi- 
-ion  of  France.  At  every  arrival  of  the 
rorces  of  that  nation,  he  ahvays  infilled 
:hat  the  French  had  fecret  defigns  on  fome 
part  of  the  American  continent.  But  the 
wsptain  firmly  maintained,  that   the    mo  • 


daughter  ; 
one  and  th 


oth 


d   that   Charles  has 


never  left  them  alone. See  how  gene- 
rous thefe  Frenchmen  are,  faid  Sir  George 
muttering. — Yes,  they  are  fo,  replied  the 
Captain  ;  and  I  lay  a  wager,  that  after 
the  fuccefs  of  the  grand  expedition  now  ia 
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agitation,  they  will  abandon  your. provin- 
ces, and  leave  them  happy  and  triumphant 

under   the    empire   of  U|jerty. Would 

you  lay  much,  cried  Sir  George? All  I 

have  mod  dear  In  the  world  ;   my  nephew. 

What   do   you    mean  ! He   loves 

your  charming  and  refpeclable  daugther  ; 
promife  me  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  iiim, 
li  there  docs  not  remain  a  finglc  French- 
man in  your  country,  after  the  combined 
armies  lliall  have  procured  its  liberties. — 
In  promifing  you  this,  I  believe  I  pro- 
mife but  little. Promife    me  then  this 

little. —  Be  it  fo,  upon  the  word  of  an 
Englifliman. And  they  (hook  hands. 

The  three  friends  feparated  ;  and  in 
great  conilernation  anxioufly  waited  the 
terrible  effcdls  of  Sir  George's  refentment. 
Maria,  a  prey  to  the  mod  bitter  anguifh, 
was  fitting  lamenting  her  unfortunate  fitu- 
atlon,  when  (he  beheld  her  father  enter. 
At  this  moment  (he  expefted  nothing  but 
death.  Sir  George,  in  a  deep  and  dif- 
mal  tone,  ordered  her  immediately  to 
write  to  her  brothers,  and  inform  them 
of  all  that  had  pad  in  their  abfence.  He 
accompanied  this  order  with  no  other 
words,  but  that  it  was  neceffary  this  letter 
fhould  be  ready  againd  to-morrow  morn- 
ing;  and  then  went  out. 

The  Chevalier  having  returned  to  his 
uncle,  found  him  fertne  and  even  gay  :  ht 
was  at  a  lofs  to  imagine  what  could  be  the 
caufe  of  this  fudden  change.  But  the 
Captain  addreffing  him.  You  go  to-mor- 
row, fsld  he,  for  the  army:  I  will  fend 
with  you  a  letter  •,  but  you  mud  give  me 
your  word  of  honor,  that  you  will  not 
open  it  till  you  fhall  know  that  our  forces 
both  by  fea  and  land  have  left  this  country. 
The  Chevalier  promlfed  he  would  not  ; 
and  went  to  prepare  himfelf  for  his  depar- 
ture. 

Maria  pafTed  the  whole  night    in    writ- 
ing ;  beginning  again,  tearing   to  pieces, 
and  writing  anew    the   letter  for  her  bro- 
thers.    What  embarraffment  to  her  !   Yet 
(he    mud  obey  her  father.     She    mud  telli 
every  thing,  and  yet   die  doubted  not   but| 
Sir  George  mud  needs  fee  this  fo  difBcultH 
letter  :   and  fhe    was   even    ignorant   who 
was  to  be  the  bearer  of  it. 

Charles,  mean  while,  affided  his  friend 
in  getting  ready  ;  and  during  this  occupa- 
tion the  day  began  to  dawn.  His  father 
came  early  in  the  morning,  and  o!-dered 
him  to  go  and  call  Maria,  and  condu6t  her 
to  the  Captain's  apartment,  where  he  in- 
tended giving  breakfad  to  the  Chevalier 
before  his  departure.  The  appointed  hour 
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arrives  ;  the  trembling  Maria  appears  tot 
the  fird  time  before  her  father,  the  Cap- 
tain, the  Chevalier,  and  her  brother.  The 
breakfad  was  but  a  melancholy  one.  Sir 
George,  at  lafl,  demands  of  his  daughter 
the  letter  for  her  brothers.  She  drew  it 
out  from  her  pocket,  and  with  a  trembling 
irj:id  gave  it  to  her  father  without  being, 
fraled.  Why  it  is  not  fea  led  ?  fald  he  j 
do  it  impnediatciy.  Maria  obeys,  and  pre- 
fents  it  to  him  again.  It  is  not  to  me,  it 
is  to  the  Chevalier  you  mud  give  it  ;  Ife  is 
jud  going  to  join  the  army.  She  d retched 
out  her  arm  to  the  Chevalier,  her  drength 
failed  her,  die  dropped  the  letter,  and. 
fainted  away.  The  Chevalier  threw  him- 
lelf  in  tears  at  her  feet.  This  affecling 
fcene  even  moved  at  lad  the  dern  Sir 
George  ;  and  looking  attentively  at  the 
uncle,  I  widi,  fald  he,  I  may  lofe  my 
wager.  Maria  was  now  recovered  from  her 
fvvoon  :  and  the  Captain  had  the  cruelty 
to  demand,  that  die  diould  herielf  give 
the  letter  (lie  had  made  up  for  his  nephew. 
Scarcely  had  he  it  in  his  hands,  when  he 
fnatched  himfelf  by  flight  from  a  terrible 
lituation  which  he  could  no  longer  fupport, 
and  parted. 

It  is  Impoffible  to  defcribe  the  didreflix-^g 
fituatlon  they  were  all  in  at  this  fep-^ra- 
tlon.  Let  us  follow  the  Chevalier.  The 
aff'air  of  York-Town  wasfoon  ended  :  one 
of  the  brothers  of  Maria  was  wounded, 
and  the  Chevalier  took  a  truly  brotherly 
cari*  of  him.  As  foon  as  the  capitulation 
was  figned,  the  French  army  embarked, 
and  fet  fail  for  the  Antilles.  The  Cheva- 
lier then  opened  his  uncle's  letter.  It  con- 
tained only  ihefe  words :  *'  If  all  the 
French  army  quits  the  continent,  come  in- 
dantly  with  the  fons  of  Sir  George  to  re 
join  your  friend  and  all  you  have  mod  dear 
in  the  world."  The  Chevalier,  full  of  hope 
and  love,  obtained  a  pafl"port,  and  brought 
along  with  him  the  two  brothers  to  Sir 
George's  houfe.  He  had  beforehand  in- 
drucSed  his  uncle  :  fo  that  at  their  arrival, 
the  uncle.  Sir  George,  Charles,  and  Ma- 
ria, were  convened  to  meet  the  three  war- 
riors. And  Sir  George,  addrefling  him- 
felf to  the  Chevalier,  prefented  him  his 
daughter,  faying,   1  have  lod  my   wager; 

there  is  your  bride. The  felicity  of  this 

happy  family  was  greatly  increafed  by  this 
marriage,  and  the  re-edablidiment  of  the 
Captain's  health.  And  after  a  few  months, 
the  new  married  couple  returned  to  France, 
with  their  brother  Charles.  Sir  George 
Olivier,  recovered  of  his  error,  loaded 
them  with  prefents,  and  requeded  that  h's 
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angliter's  firft  child  fhould  be  called 
7e*:e- Louis  This  honeft  planter  was 
n::r  ) ;  'ifo  to  make  amends  for  his  form- 
r  injiiftice.  The  French,  laid  he  incef- 
antly  to  hii;  cbiMrerij  are  generous  as 
heir  king  ;  love  rhem  as  I  have  done 
ince  I  have  becoias  acquainted  with 
hem.  We  have  much  to  do  in  order  to 
cquit  ourfelves  towards  them  and  their 
overeign. 

\  On  true  beauty. 
rNQUIRING  with  myfelf  wherein  true 
l_  beauty  confills,  and  how  it  may  be  at- 
ained,  the  beft  account  I  could  find  for 
t  was  true  virtue.  I  know  this  will  ap 
)ear  ftrange  to  fome,  but  I  am  not  here  Lo 
nter  into  metaphyfical  difputes  or  criti- 
:ifms  on  other  people  ;  I  appeal  to  na- 
ure,  and  fliall  proceed  to  deliver  my  opi- 
lion. 

When  all  the  faculties  of  the  foul  har- 
nonioufly  confpire  in  their  feveral  opera- 
ions  in  due  proportion  to  their  nature, 
vithout  jarring  and  interrupting  one  ano- 
her  ;  then  the  mind  is  ferene,  and  the 
)erfon  is  virtuous  and  happy.  The  out- 
vard  form,  like  an  inftrument  tuned  in 
loncord,  prefents  to  the  eye  an  image  of 
his  internal  harmony.  The  face  never  is 
i  falfe  glafs,  but  through  artifice  and  bad 
labits. 

What  is  it  in  external  forms  that  excites 
n  us  the  idea  of  beauty,  but  the  harmony 
ind  delicate  proportions  obferved  in  the 
rrangement  of  certain  particles  of  mat- 
er? but  as  the  foul  arranges  and  moves  all 
natter,  thofe  harmonies  and  delicacies  of 
iroportion  never  could  take  place  under 
he  influence  of  an  unharmonious  mind. 

How  amiable  are  the  characters  of  chil- 
Lren  ?  and  there  are  few  of  them  come  fo 
arof  age,  as  to  have  their  features  dif- 
indily  marked,  but    who  appear  pretty; 
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nd  yet    gradually    as   the 

rften  fee  their  mufcles  convulied  by    pafii- 

ins  ;  their  features  turn  coaiferand  ftronj 
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r  ;  and  then  their  beau 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  beauty  owing 
o  the  happinefs  of  birth  :  as  for  example, 
vhere  the  father  and  mother  have  been 
s^ell  aflbrted  and  lived  a  temperate  life,  in 
)eace  and  mutual  love  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the 
hildren  are  frefh  and  vigorous,  yet  the 
low  of  their  blood  and  animal  (pirits  i; 
lot  irregular  ;  they  naturally  are  more 
lifpofed  to  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  vir- 
ue,  which,  as  it  does  not  rultie  the  mind, 
he  face,  its  image,  is  more  ferene. 


I  would  make  allowances  for  the  fmall- 
pox  and  other  accidents  of  ficknefs,  or  the 
cares  and  dillrefles  of  life,  that  imprint 
themfelves  upon  the  face.  Some  of  thcfe 
rather  confirm  than  contradi(il  our  theory  ; 
and  at  any  rate  they  are  like  whirlwinds, 
inundations,  earthquakes,  and  other  ex- 
traordinary calamities,  againft  which  no 
provifion  can  be  made  in  the  ordinary 
ceurfe  of  human  affairs.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  diiirefles  which  impair  beauty, 
for  'vvhich  people  have  themfelves  to  blame, 
Inch  as  the  hyfteric  difeafe.  This  indeed 
ciiiefly  arlies  from  fome  unfortunate  acci- 
dent or  Oiock  to  the  tender  fem,ale  confti- 
tuiion  :  but  frequently  alfo  from  iloth 
and  idlenefs,  and  a  romantic  imagination, 
where  there  has  been  no  ufeful  bulinefs  to 
keep  the  mind  employed,  and  proper  ex- 
crcife  for  the  health  of  the  body.  The 
iaws  of  nature  are  inflexible  ;  the  tranf- 
greffion  of  them  always  proves  its  own 
^ninifhment. 

Reading  books  of  extravagant  poetry, 
raifes  correfponding  tumults  in  the  mind, 
as  they  paint  all  the  paflions  immoderate. 
Tragedies,  fuch  as  they  frequently  are  ; 
books  of  romantic  love,  and  which, 
is  fifty  times  worfe,  books  of  romantic 
intrigues,  all  tend  to  difl:urb  the  breaft  of 
the  tender  fair  one.  As  their  imaginati- 
ons are  more  lively  than  ours,  they  are 
more  apt  to  receive  wrong  impreffions, 
and  have  their  tafl:e  corrupted.  Thus  the 
unfortunate  maid  pines  inwardly  from  a 
wounded  imagination,  and  her  corroded 
beauty  falls  a  vidlim  to  her  folly. 

It  is  the  hardefl;  tafl<  in  the  world  to 
form  the  heart  to  goodnefs  :  an  early  and 
prudent  application  to  the  tender  minds 
bids  faireil  for  fuccefs  ;  but  that  care  muil 
be  perpetual,  and  you  mufl:  keep  from 
them  every  thing  that  would  counter- at^ 
your  good  defigns.  Your  own  example 
fliould  be  extremely  exaft  and  regular. 
Nothing  more  becomes  the  human  kind, 
than  piety,  and  nothing  is  a  better  allift- 
ant  and  a  guardian  to  virtue.  Your  fervants 
fliouId  be  chofen  with  the  greateft  care  ; 
you  would  fcruple  to  truft  them  with  your 
purfe,  and  you  daily  truft  them  with  a 
treafure  infinitely  more  valuable,  the 
forming  of  the  charafters  and  inclinations 
of  your  children.  Join  to  thefe  a  conftant 
empioyment  in  fome  ufeful  bufinefs,  and 
moderation  in  diet  and  in  fleep. 

I  may  obferve  here,  that  feme  parents 
hurt  their  children  by  unreafonable  and 
unbounded  indulgence  ;  others  by  too 
n:iuch  harflmsfs  and    feverity.     Whatever 
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wrong  caft  is  given  to  the  mind  by  errone- 
OU3  education,  or  other  accidents,  the  face 
receives  the  imprefiion  of  it,  as  wax  decs 
from  the  feal. 

According  to  the  different  characters 
and  complexions  of  people,  the  wife  and 
good  author  of  Nature  has  conftituted  va- 
rious kinds  of  beauiy,  which  Ittil.e  various 
correfponding  taftes.  As  there  is  fcarce  a 
complexion  of  mind,  but  what,  under 
proper  reftri6lions  and  corrt6lives,  you  will 
find  agreeable  ;  there  feems,  in  like  man- 
ner, fcarcely  a  complexion  of  face  which 
will  not  llrike  and  pleafe  Tome  particular 
talle  :  if  the  inward  form  of  mind  is  found 
and  good,  and  where  thofe  features  were 
prcferved  frefli  In  that  economy  and  ar- 
rangement in  which  they  are  originally 
placed.  Beauty  is  diflufed  over  all  the  uiii- 
verfe  with  unbounded  mutiihcence,  and  di- 
verfified  innumerable  ways  ;  and  you  will 
rarely  obferve  any  great  defcft  of  beauty, 
which  is  not  owing  to  perverfion  of  the 
economy  of  nature,  through  the  pride, 
affeftation,   and  other  follies  of  mankind. 


On  True  Beauty. 

We  irra2;ine  that  here  nature  Intended  a 
beautiful  mind  and  elegant  form,  but  they 
are  both  perverted. 

We  have  faid  it  is  the  hardeft  taflc  in  the 
world  to  form  the  heart  to  goodnefs,  and 
perhaps  it  is  ftill  harder  to  perfevere  in 
thoft  paths,  on  account  of  the  temptations 
of  life,  and  tlie  frailty  of  human  nature. 
Hence  arife  many  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral theory,  though  they  can  never  contra* 
did  the  manifeft  indications  of  the  origi- 
nal good  intentions  of  nature  in  thofe  ap- 
l)arently  beauteous  forms,  where  vice  and 
wickednefs,  like  robbers  or  wild  beads, 
have  dcftroyed  the  original  inhabitants, 
and  taken  pofleflion  of  the  dwelling  by  vi- 
olence. 

But  thefe  falfe  appearances  of  beauty 
do  not  impofe  on  every  one.  Ulyffes  fourid 
out  Crefulia's  charadler  at  the  firft  fight, 
Fie,  fie,  upon  her,  there's  language  in 
her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip;  nay,  her 
foot  fpeaks,  her  wanton  fpirits  look  out 
at  every  joint  and  motion  of  her  body,  &c. 
Such  alfo  are  the  unfortunate  wretches    ol 


Howpleafnig  does  the  countenance  ap-!common  fame,  loft  to  the  fenfe  of  modeft)! 
pear,  when  the  mind  is  chearful  and  ferene?  |and  virtue  ;  like  the  Medufa  fabled  by  the 
and  how  frightful  when  ruffled  by  the  ;  poets  of  old,  who  had  been  once  extreme- 
ftorms  of  paflion  ?  A  learntd- anatomift  ;ly  beautiful,  but  after  (lie  was  debauched, 
hasdefcribed  what  mufcles  of  the  face  are  j  there  grew fnakes  in  her  hair,  and  flie  turn- 
convulfed  by  different  paflions,  to  which  led  every  one  who  looked  upon  her  intc 
we  refer.  But  there  would  be  no  end  to  [  ftone. 
the  arguments  and  examples  that  might  be  |  From  fuch  examples  we  may  fee  the  di- 
given  to  prove  that  beauty  is  iufeparable  vine  beauty  and  force  of  virtue  ;  and  how 
from  virtue.  I  dare  fay  there  are  few  who '  much  the  young  and  innocent  fair  out 
cannot  recall  to  their  memory  fevcral  liv- '  fhould  be  on  her  guard  againil  the  fnare: 
ing  inftancesof  this.  I  fliall  only  men- 1  of  life,  for  the  fake  of  her  honor,  ».nd  foi 
tion  the  amiable  Lucinda  ;  every  one  who  ;  tiie  fake  of  her  beauty.  Thereisactr 
faw  her,  lovtd  her  ;  prudence,  fwcetnefs,  |  tain  degree  of  referve  and  feverity  of  man 
modehy  Hiune  forth  in  her  behaviour  :  in  |  ners  necefTary  to  repel  the  rude  and  impcr- 
private  life  (he  was  always  bufy  in  fomeltinent,  kft  the  incautious  innocent  fhoulc 
ufcful  or  elegant  employiTient,  and  left  no '  flutter  round  the  dangerous  flame,  and 
idle  time  for  tumultuous  piuions  to  prey,  bum  her  wings  and  perifh.  Hence  th( 
upon  her  virgin  beauty.  Happy  was  thelgoddefs  of  wifdom  is  fabled  to  have  worr 
man    who    made   her  his  wife  !   happy  the  |  the  Mcdufa's  head  upon  her  fliield,   and  b) 


children  wtio  call  her  mother  i 

Even  old  people  of  worthy  charaders, 
have  in  their  appearance  fomething  that 
ftrikes  and  plcafes  you,  though  you  are  un- 
acquainted with  them,  on  account  of  that 
decency  and  dignity  of  manners  which  vir- 
tue and  goodnefs  infpiie.  It  may  be  ob- 
jeded,  that  we  often  fee  very  beautiful 
perfons  extremely  wicked  ;  but  1  afl.',  whe- 
ther or  not  thofe  vei-y  features  would  ap- 
pear incomparably  moi'e 'beautiful,  if  the 
pcrfon  had  been  good  ?  I  af]<,  whether  or 
not  we  fee!  more  than  ordinary  pain  in  fee- 
ing fuch  forms  ?  Tliis  pain  arifes  from 
obicrving    an    afTociation  of  contrarieties. 


I  the  afptcl  of  it  confounded  every  one  wlic 
dared  to  affault  her  virtue  ;  and  even,  tho' 
young  people  Ihould  happily  efcape  the 
greateil  calamity,  yet  a  taile  for  gallantry 
coquetry,  and  intrigue,  fpoils  the  genuMK 
charms  of  beauty,  and  wither  it  before  its 
time  ;  befides  that  it  diminiflits  the  happ) 
joys  and  confidence    of   mutual    love,   tlu 

|greate(i  joy  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  thcfe  thing; 
teach  the  men  to  beware  of  counterfeits, 
becaufc  the  mind  isoften  painted.  Let  thenr 
alfo  take  care  that  they  themfeives  are  not 
under  the  power  of  irregular  pafliojs 
which  may  render  them  blind  to   the  moH 
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igaging  beauty ;  and  having  made  a  wrong 
loice,  unjuftly  blame  the  whole  fex,  or 
loliflily  fay,  that  beauty  foon  turns  fami- 
\r  to  the  lover.  If  our  eyes  are  jaundiced, 
)w  can  we  judge  of  colours  ? 


nthe  great  Utility  of  the  Barometer, 
/■;;  Agriculture. 

T7HATEVER  promlfes  to  be  a  be- 
V  Y  neiit  to  agriculture  will,  1  doubt 
pt,  deferve  a  place  in  your  ufeful  publi- 
ition.  The  foreknowledge  of  the  changes 
F  the  weather  may  be  reckoned  to  be  of 
number.  I  am  led  to  this  refleftion 
1  confidering  the  little  regard  lately  paid 

the  barometer.  At  its  hrll  introduction 
ito  ufe,  as  indicating  the  changes  of  the, 
eather,  too  much  was  expefted  from  It ; 
rid  obfervers,  having  been  fometlmes  dif- 
apolnted  in  their  expeAations,  have  as  un- 
iltly  rejeded  it  too  much.  Accurate  ob- 
:rvations  of  the  motions  of  quickfilver  in 
:,  during  feveral  years,  have  pointed  out 
o  me  feveral  circumftances  not  hitherto  fo 
'luch  alluded  to  as  they  feem  to  deferve. 

At  or  near  the  Vernal  Equinox  ftormy 
/eather,  the  wind  generally  South -Weft, 
nth  a  remarkable  fall  of  the  quickfilver 
n  the  barometer  takes  place  ;  the  Itorm 
■enerally  more  violent  if  the  new  moon 
appens  at  or  near  the  equinox.  Thefe 
borms  have  been  remarked  in  ail  ages. 
Vhen  the  weather  is  again  fettled,  what 
nay  be  called  the  Summer  Seafon  of  the 
larometer  begins  ;  and  during  the  Sum- 
ner the  motion  of  the  quickfilver  in  the 
jarometer  is  much  lefs  extenfivc  than  in 
he  Winter,  the  quickfilver  feldom  falling 
ower  than  29.5  inches. 

The  Winter  Seafon  of  the  barometer  be- 
yins  alfo  with  a  Itorm,  and  a  remarkably 
Treat  fall  of  the  quickfilver  near,  or  foon 
ifter,  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  the  wind 
'ometimes  S.W.  and  frequently  N.  E.  The 
jaronietrical  Summer  is  fometimes  length- 
:ned  out  fo  far  as  November  ;  after  which 
time  the  play  of  the  quickfilver  is  from 
30.7  to  28.5,  fomeiimes  lower.  All  coaft- 
ng  veffels  around  this  iiland  (hould,  as 
nuch  as  poflible,  avoid  being  at  fea  in 
;hefe  feafons,  at  leall  till  the  introductory 
Horms  are  pail.  Hence  a  fall  of  one- 
:enth  of  an  inch  in  the  Summer  is  nearly 
18  fure  an  indication  of  a  change  of  the 
;veather  in  Summer,  as  two-tenths  are  In 
the  Winter.  This  difference  has  been  un- 
juftly charged  to  the  inilrument  as  a  fault. 

The  extent  of  a  fimilar  variation  in  the 
motion  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  barometer 
is  much  more   confiderable   than  feems  to 
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have  been  hitherto  Imagined.  This  will 
be  confirmed  by  reglllers  of  the  weather 
kept  In  diftaht  places.  If  a  ftorm  hap- 
pens In  any  place  within  the  range  of  thi« 
fimilarity  of  motion  in  the  quickfilver, 
the  mercury  will  fall  nearly  equally  low  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  range,  though  In 
feveral  places  in  the  range  the  weather  may 
be  fair  and  ferene  while  the  barometer  is 
low.  Many,  on  fuch  ocjafions,  charge 
the  inftrument  with  giving  a  falfe  p'ognof- 
tic.  Let  them  fufpend  their  cenfure  till 
tidings  may  arrive  of  what  may  have  hap- 
pened in  fome  diftant  part,  I  could  give 
leveral  in  (lances  of  this  faft,  but  fliall  men- 
tion only  one. 

Having  made  an  appointment  to  pay  a 
dillant  vilit  with  that  accurate  obferver  of 
Nature  in  all  her  ways.  Dr.  Franklin,  I 
called  on  him  in  the  morning,  to  difluade 
him  from  going,  becaufe  I  had  obferved 
that  the  barometer  was  very  low  :  but  he 
feeing  that  the  heavens  wore  an  agreeable 
afpedt,  laughed  at  my  apprehenfion,  and 
we  went  and  enjoyed  a  fair  and  very  agree- 
able day.  The  barometer  was  cenfured  as 
giving  a  falfe  prognollic,  and  I  as  credu- 
lous ;  but  in  a  few  days  we  had  an  account 
of  a  mod  violent  ftorm  in  the  Bay  of  Bif- 
cay,  and  along  the  coaft  of  France,  on 
that  day. 

An  attentive  obferver  of  the  weathT 
will  foon  perceive  that  each  year  has  a  cer- 
tain charatlcr,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it.  In 
regard  to  the  changes  of  the  weather.  This? 
peculiarity  of  the  different  year?  being  of 
the  utmoftconfequence  to  the  hufbandmen, 
I  beg  their  particular  attention  to  It ;  for 
it  Is  chiefly  by  an  accurate  obfervatlon  of 
this  peculiarity  in  the  changes  of  the  wea- 
ther that  he  can  obtain  the  moft  ufeful  lef- 
fons.  In  fome  years  the  changes  of  the 
weather  feem  to  be  much  influenced  by  the 
moon's  place  in  the  Zodiac  ;  that  is,  when 
the  moon  pafTes  theequinoxlal  line,  or  whea 
file  returns  from  her  greateft  declina- 
tions South  or  North  ;  but  a  regifter  of 
(he  weather,  kept  conllantly  for  years,  af- 
fures  me,  that  there  Is  no  dependence  on 
thefe  circumftances.  I  could  never  difco- 
verany  caufe  to  which  I  could  impute  the 
regularity  of  the  changes  In  the  weather  ; 
but  can  affure  the  hufbandraan,  that  there 
is,  in  fome  years,  a  remarkable  regularity 
in  them,  and  in  all  years  fome  degree  of 
rrgularlty.  This  regularity  in  the  changes 
of  the  weather  is  moft  confpicuous  in  tf^e 
intermediate  months  between  the  equinoxes, 
hat  is,  during  May,  June,  July,  and  Au- 
guft,  in  Summer,  and  during  November, 
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December,  January,  and  February,  in 
Winter.  The  knowledge  of  the  inoll  pro- 
bable times  of  thcfe  changes  may  be  of  great 
ufe  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  fcafaring 
men. 

Let  me  here  mention  feme  other  cir 
cumdances  in  regard  to  the  barometer. 
The  rifing  of  the  mercury  forebodes  fair 
weather,  and  its  falling  portends  rain,  with 
winds.  During  ftrong  winds,  though  un- 
accompanied with  rain,  the  mercury  is  low- 
eft.  Other  things  equal,  the  mercury  is 
higher  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  In 
general,  we  may  cxpe£^,  that  wlien  the 
mercury  rifeshigh,  a  few  days  of  fair  wea- 
ther may  be  exptfted.  If  the  mercury 
falls  in  two  or  three  days,  but  foon  rifes 
high,  without  much  rain,  we  may  cxpe6t 
fair  weather  for  fcveral  days  ;  and  in  this 
cafe,  the  cleareft  days  are  after  the  mer- 
cury begins  to  fall.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
mercury  falls  very  low,  with  much  rain, 
rifcs  foon,  but  falls  again  in  a  day  or  two, 
/M'ith  rain,  a  continuance  of  bad  weather 
may  be  feared.  If  the  fecond  fall  does  not 
bring  much  rain,  but  the  mercury  rifes  gra- 
dually pretty  high,  it  prognollicates  good 
Weather,  of  fomecoivtinuance. 

When  the  mercury  rifes  high,  the  air 
fucks  up,  or  dilTolves  into  its  own  fubftance, 
the  moifture  on  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
even'  though  the  flcy  be  overcaft.  This  is 
a  fure  lign  oR  fair  weather ;  but  if  the 
earth  continues  moid,  and  water  ftands  in 
hollow  places,  no  truft  fliould  be  put  in  the 
cleareft  iky  ;  for  in  this  cafe  it  is  deceitful. 
Very  heavy  thnnder-ftorms  happen  without 
feniibly  aft'ecling  the  ba'rometer;  and  in  this 
cafe  the  ftorm  feldom  reaches  far ;  but 
when  attended  with  a  fall  of  the  barometer, 
it  reaches  much  more  extenfively. 

In  all  places  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
fea,  rain  may  be  expected  when  the  quick- 
filver  falls  below  thirty  inches,  Tlvis  points 
out  one  caufe  of  the  more  frequent  rains 
in  lofty  fnuatlons,  than  in  low  open  coun- 
tries. Thus  .double  the  quantity  of  rain 
falls  at  Townly-hall,  in  Lancaihirc,  that 
does  in  Louden,  as  we  are  informed  in  the 
U'ranfadtionspf  the  Royal  Society. 

The  heights  of  the  quickfilver  in  the 
barometer  above  referred  to,  hold  only  in 
places  on  a  level  with  the  fea  ;  for  experi- 
ments have  taught  us,  that  the  mercury  falls 
conliderably  in  inland  places,  according  to 
their  heights. 

As  your  Magazine  is  perufed  by  many 
of  the  moft  ingenious  men  in  the  kingdom, 
I  wiiTi  they  were  called  on  to  account  for 
that  po\v«;r  in  the  air  of  occafionaUy  dif- 


if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
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Keep  ivhat  yoii've  got  i  and  catch  luhat  you  can 

AGREEABLY  to  the  prudent  di- 
regions  of  this  excellent  old  proberb 
I  mean  to  keep  myfelf  pretty  fnug,  as  lon| 
as  the  bounty  of  correfpondents  fhall  fur- 
nifh  me  with  a  fufEciency  to  appear  tolera- 
bly decent  to  the  world. 

TO  THE  RETAILER. 
S  1  R, 

"  Although  I  profefsmyfelf  anaulhor' 
and  may  with  juitice  boall  of  as  many 
pages  as  fall  to  ihc  fhare  of  moft  men  ol 
my  age,  yet  I  am  not  fo  proud  and  fclf. 
fufficient  as  fome  of  them  ;  nor  above  tak- 
ing the  advice  of  a  brother  author,  when  ] 
find  myfelf  at  any  difficulty.  Indeed,  1 
have  always  confidered  it  a  very  ridiculous 
effufion  of  vanity,  for  a  man  to  think  him- 
felf  adequate  to  all  tafl<s,  and  that  too  at 
all  times.  It  is  wifely  faid,  cmnia  noj!  pof- 
finniis  077ines  ;  and  who  need  be  aftiamtd  ol 
fometimes  acknowledging  himfelf  at  a  lofs 
when  wc  know  that  aliquando  nutat  bonus 
Hoynerus. — For  my  part,  I  think  it  rather 
a  difgrace  to  a  man  to  be  able  to  write  up- 
on any  fubjeft,  indifferently  at  any  time. 
It  favours  too  much  of  the  mechanic.  Ta 
be  fure,  a  ftiocmaker  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  keep  his  knife^  his  a'v>it  and  his  ends  ii 
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ladlnefs  and  order,  and  fliould  nerer  be  at 
lofs  to  put  together  a  pair  of  ihoes,  whcn- 
ver  a  cuitomer  calls.  He  (hould  not  hc- 
tate  to  throw  down  one  pair  to  take  naca- 
jre  for  another,  or  to  ftltch  up  a  fmall 
ole,  left  it  faould  grow  bigger.  But  it 
3  not  fo  with  us  authors  ;  I  naean  fuch  as 
re  pofleiTed  of  real  and  genuine  genius. 
Ve  cannot  thus  hurry  ourfelves  from  one 
ubjed  to  another,  to  comply  with  the 
allings  or  caprice  of  any  body.  We  an 
wer  to  higher  dilates.      We  niuft    follow 

here  Apollo  leads.  When  we  are  pour 
ng  forth  our  fouls  in  the  foft  language  of 
ity,  and  difplaying  fome  affeding  pic 
lire  of  diftrefs,  in  all  the  pomp  of  elo- 
uence,  or  in  the  morefimplc  ga'-h  of  na- 
ure  ;  can  we  atonce  turn  from  this  luxur)', 
o  fcribble  the  tricks  of  fome  impertinent 
oxcomb,  or  laugh  at  the  nonfenfe  of  his 
rother  fool  ?  Can  we  hurry  from  the  me 
ancholy,  to  the  merry,  and  tranfport  our- 
elves  from  the  gloomy  caves  of  Woe,  to 
evel  with  the  fons  of  Folly  in  the  fplendid 
ourts  of  Vanity  ?  No — The  foul  of  the 
uthor  ftiould  be  tuned  to  the  fubjeft  he  is 
vriting  upon  ;  and  he  is  neither  an  author 
lor  a  man,  whofe  foul  is  at  ail  times  ready 
or  all  fubjects,  and  can  at  pieafure  (hake  off 
)ne  impreflion,  for  the  admiflion  of  ano- 
her.  Indeed,  as  fuch  write  without  any 
mpreffion  on  their  own  feelings,  it  is  im- 
joffible  they  can  aroufe  them  in  others. 

"  Now  Sir,  author  like,   I  have  operied 

y  bufinefs  with  a  long  apology,  and  1 
ear  my  preface  will  prove  longer  than  its 
vork — But  to  the  point  at  once — You  muft 
;now  tlieii,  Sir,  that  I  have  for  a  long 
ime  pail  been  engv^ged  in  the  compcfition 
ffa  Tals  ;  in  which  I  mean  mofl  accurate- 
y  to  difplay  the  genuine  nature  and  pro- 
)erties  of  Love^  in  all  its  windings  and 
netamorphofes  ;  and  alfo  to  fliow,  in  the 
irongeft  lights,  the  vei-y  improper  manner 
n  which  this  paffion  is  generally  managed 
)y  its  female  fubjecls.  I  have  brought  to- 
gether a  thoufand  interefting  circumftances 
n  thefituation  of  the  lover,  and  ten  thoufand 
;ruelties  in  tlie  condad  of  his  raiftrefs.  1 
lelieve  I  may,  without  vanity,  afTcrt,  that 


,he  piece  is  moft  admirably  put  together.  I 
ay  thia  with  the  more  coniidencej  becauTe  I 
im  perfeitlyfatishcd  with  it  myfelf;  which, 
Vf  the  bye,  I  feldom  am  with  my  v,w\\  per- 
ormances  ;  though  tiie.  world  chufc  to  dir- 
er from  me  in  opinion  upon  this  fubjeft — 
A.S  yet.  Sir,  I  have  carried  on  my  Tale 
vithiheutmoftconiiilency,  and  the  moft  na- 
ural  connexion  between  its  parts,  and  1 
j,a,v?  ROW  got  it,  rife  for  the  fiialiilLie — 
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And  now,  Sir,  my  on]y  difficulty  is  to  pro- 
cure a  fuitable  and  affecling  catafirophe — 
It  is  in  my  choice  of  this  that  1  want  your 
advice. 

•*  At  firft,  when,  by  the  affecting  fcenes 
and   fpeeches  I  had  jull  been  relating,  rny 
humanity  was  roufed,   and  my  tender   feel- 
ings all  alive  to  the  touches  of  compaflion, 
I  was  fully  determined  that  the   dear  crea- 
tures   fhould  come  together,  have  as  many 
children  as  fingers  and  toes,  and  be  as  hap- 
py as  the   days  or  nights  were  long.   ^  But 
while    I    was   delighting    myfelf  with  this 
beautiful    exercife  of    goodnefs,    and    was 
ready  to  difpcnfe,  with  an  unfparing  hand, 
all  the  blifs  upon  the  lovers,  that  lovers  can 
enjoy,  a  bawling  brat  of  a  child  rushed  in- 
to the  room,  and  fcreamed  out,   *'  O,  papa, 
give  me  a  penny,  there  is  an  old  woman  at 
the  door  with  fuch  beautiful  fugar  cake3, 
you  never  faw  the  like."      "  No  you  little 
huffey;  nor  I  never  vvilh  to  fee  them  ;  get 
about  your  bufinefs,  and  learn  better  than 
to  interrupt   me  when   you  fee  I  am  writ- 
ing."    Now  tliough  I  was  again  left  alone, 
yet  this    accident   Uad   fo  difcompofed  me, 
that  I  could  not,  after  repeated  eiforts,  re- 
gain   my    good  hur.,our— I   then    got  in  a 
downright  pallion  and  fwore  that  the  lovers 
flioidd  never  be  happy,  and  I  was  now  re- 
refolved  to  overwhelm  them  with  m.iferyin 
proportion  to   the  happinefs  1  had  jull  be- 
fore intended  for  them.     O!    that  the  fate 
of  love  fiiould  depend  upon  the  breath    of 
an  infant  !    All  my  trouble  now  was,  how 
I  Ihould  difpofe  of  them  to   their  greateft 
Injury — At  hrft  I  had  agreed  that  my  hero, 
after  having  fome  hard  words  with  his  mii- 
trefs,  (houid  ftt  off  for  fome  foreign  clime, 
in  a    pet,  or,  as  a    tale- writer  ihould  term 
ir,   in  defpair.      1  Iniendvd  that  this  voyage 
fhould  have  been  undertaken  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  when  llorms  rage  on  ouvcoa'ls; 
that  the  faijora  fhould  for  a  lon^  time  havg 
fnuggled  in  vain,  againll  the  warring  winds, 
and    watery    feas — that   they  fliould    have 
been  one  hundred  and  ten  times  lifted  intcd 
the;Heaven3,  and    as  often^   lacking   one, 
been  funk  to  the  lovv'cfl  depths  of  the  loW'=. 
ed  Hell — At  length,  neiiherthe  foundnef* 
of  the  fhip,  nor  the  Ikill  and  courage  of  th(5^ 
pilot    a!;d    feamen,  being   able   to    prevail 
againll  their  foaming   irrefiiiible  foe,  they 
were    all  to  have  been,  at  a  fingle  mouth- 
ful  fvv-allowed  into  the  expanding,   tCirilic 
|aws  of  unrelenting,  infatiable  ocean.  Thia 
fcheme    for    a  while  pleafed   me   mightilys., 
and  I  could  not  but   admire  myfelf  for  tho; 
contrivance,  and   the    raanncr  ia  which  \ 
.had  difpofcd  it*    Eu^»  aite?  Vv!.r.Q  Qanfiiia.-^ 
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ration,  I  got  quite  out  of  conceit  of  this 
plan — I  rcflefted  that  my  lover's  fate  was 
common — that  many  fhared  It  with  kim — 
that  pity  or  furprife  when  divided  among 
a  whole  {hip's  crew,  could  afford  but  little 
to  any  one  man's  fhare — befideti,  a  man's 
getting  drowned  when  he  cannot  help  it, 
difplays  neither  the  violence  of  his  love, 
nor  the  intrepidity  with  which  it  armed 
him.  His  death  fhould  be  fingular  and  vo- 
lunrary — Such  were  my  objeftioiis. — In  or- 
der to  remove  or  weaken  them,  I  propofed 
to  place  my  hero  in  fomc  very  affei^Ing 
pollure,  in  th.>  cabbin  or  on  deck,  as  you 
pleafc — he  fhould  there  feem  unmoved 
>^ilb  the  thrf'ateiiiag  danger  around,  and 
beho'i  it  with  a  calm  and  compoft d  coun- 
tenc^iire  ;  perhaps  I  might  have  f;iid,  with 
pleafure.  Vs'hile  in  this  delightful  fitua- 
tioii ;   the  vn,  or,  one   of  the  fail'^ts, 

a-  I.;;: ft  ronvei.ic  L,  fhould  come  up  to  him, 
tell  him  thjt'the  rt?.ip  could  not  hold  toge- 
ther much  longer,  and  they  muft  all  be 
drowned -—N'-v^'i  Sir.  wa..  to  have  been  in- 
rod'.i.'i^l  mv  errand  it.okc;  ;  fo.  uoon  this 
'ormation,  the  def^  airing  :over  was  \.v 
nave  i'milei  in  the  informer's  face,  and 
fpoke  in  thefe  words,  ©r  lome  quite  as 
clever — "  My  friend,  wcmld  you  terrify  one 
with  the  name  of  death,  who  has  all  his 
life  been  dead,  and  fufferlng  the  torments 
of  the  damn'd — No  -  man,  hard  hearted 
man,  is  Heeled  againfl:  the  forrows  of  man, 
and  refufes  the  balm  of  confoiation  to  his 
woes  — but  thou,  more  kind-hearted  ocean, 
thou  receivefl  the  wretch  into  thy  arma, 
who  ii;  refufed  by  man  ; — thy  b«Tom  is  ever 
open  to  the  miferable  ; — thou  now  art  my 
only  friend  upon  earth — I  am  net,  I  will  not 
be  ungrateful — When  thy  bofom  is  drained 
of  its  waters,  if  fuch  a  thing  Jliould  ever 
happen,  come  but  unto  me,  and  I  will  weep 
tliee  full  again — the  flood  gates  of  wretch- 
ednefs  fhail  be  opened,  and  my  tears  fhali 
repieniOi  thy  lo!l  waters — O  !  Ocean,  my 
tears  fhall  be  faked  and  feafuncd  wiih  wot, 
and  thy  tlreams  fl^all  be  as  bitter  as  ever.'' 
— Here  fmksthe  (hip. 

**  Yet  1  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  muR, 
I  think,  be  exceedingly  hard  to  pleafe  — I 
could  not  quite  reconcile  myfelf  to  thisdif- 
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DidOi  I  was  fully  refolved  againfl  it — poi- 
Ton  and  piftol  arc  the  only  methods  of  gen- 
teel execution  that  arc  left  me  ;  and  which 
of  thefe  to  take,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
decide — I  acknowledge  that  the  merits  of  j 
both  are  great  ;  but  then  I  have  objedtionsj 
to  both — you  will  oblige  mc  by  choofingfor 
me,  and  I  am  determined  to  abide  by 
your  choice. 

I  am.   Sir, 

With  the  greatefl  refpeft, 

Yours,   &c. 

PETER  PUFF. 

"  N.  B.  Pray,  Sir,  be  as  expeditious  as 

pofTible  in  giving  an  anfwer,  as  my  tale  is 

waiting  for  it,  and  the   world  are  waiting 

for  my  tale." 


pofal 


ly  hero,  though  thus   embellifli 


td  with  fptcches  and  circumtiances — Some- 
thing elfc  then  was  to  be  fought  for — hang- 
ing next  occurred  to  me — but  this  feem- 
ed  too  vulgar,  unlefs  I  could  procure  the 
lady's  parter  to  do  it  with,  of  wliich  J  have 
little  hopes — befidcs,  when  I  rcilefted  upon 
tlie  dirty  remarks  Cotton  was  able  to  vx- 
tTati^from  the  hanging  he  had  btfloncdon 


Now  for  my  other  long-winded  corref- 
pondents 

MR.   RETAILOR, 

In  looking  over  your  papers,  I  could  not 
but  obfervc  a  great  irregularity  in  your  ufe 
of  mottoes — whether  this  proceeds  from 
an  opinion,  that  where  not  uled,  they  would 
have  been  unneceffary  or  improper,  or  fromi 
a  poverty  of  Jiock  in  thofe  articles,  it  is  ira- 
i)ofrible  for  me  to  fay.  If  the  former  be 
the  reafon,  I  am  done  ;  as  I  would  not 
choofe  too  pofitively  to  contradift  your 
judgment  in  the  difpofal  of  thefe  psall 
nvans.  However  I  would  remind  you, 
that  all  J/.'o/)' keepers  that  wifh  to  take  with 
the  people  and  draw  cuftomers,  never  fail 
to  throw  us  in  a  dram  or  ^  Jkean  of  thread 
or  fome  fuch  trifle,  when  we  take  any  thing 
of  them.  I  knew  a  couple  of  very  worthy 
young  fellows  who  failed  In  their  attempts 
to  eilabiilh  themfelves  in  bufinefs,  merely 
by  not  paying  attention  to  this  cull  cm  ; 
which  has  fo  long  prevailed  as  almoit  to  be 
confidcred  as  a  right — now  let  me  advife 
you  to  Warn  wifdom  from  the  experience 
of  others,  and  not  to  run  the  lifque  of 
knocking  yourfelf  up,  by  omitting  this  tri- 
fling gratification  to  the  public—  remem- 
ber, Sir,  there  are  fo  many  engaged  in  the 
lame  way  with  yourfelf;  fo  m?iny Jhops  where 
the  fame  kind  of  commodities  may  be  had, 
that  it  is  your  interefl'  to  indulge  the  peo- 
ple to  the  utmoft  ;  efpecially  when  you 
confider  that  all  your  competitors  hold  out 
thefe  allurements  ;  which,  though  perhaps 
trifliiig  in  themlelves,  are  very  important  in 
their etfeds.  Tis  Uwe^ihtRhapfoJiJih^^ht^n 
backward  in  this  kind  of  generofity;  but 
then  you  know  a  Rhapfodiji  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary charafter,  whom  every  body 
luffers  to  do  as  he  pleafes,  becauie  nobody 
cares  for  him.  ;  ^  .,.  •-;jqi. : 
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"  But,  if  my  latter  conjefture  be 
Ight,  that  is,  if  yowx  Jiock  of  jnottoes  is 
'ery  low,  your  affortrncnt  connned,  and 
pu  deal  them  out  fo  fparingly,  only  that 
:hey  may  hoid  out  the  longer  ;  I  will  make 
rou  an  offer,  which  to  me  feems  generous 
enough.— You  mull  firft  be  informed  that 
[  am  a  man  of  great  reading ;  I  will  not  add, 
ind  of  learning  too,  but  if  you  think  it  a 
IcccfTary  confequence  (as  I  do)  you  are 
ieelcome  to  add  it  for  yourfelf  —  I  have  a 
oook  In  my  own  hand-writing,  which  may 
uilly  be  called  A  colls  clion  of  the  Tit -bits 
if  Authors  ;  for  in  it  are  infertcd  every  opi 
Inion  andpaflage  which  I  thought  remark- 
ible  In  any  of  the  works,  I  have  perufed  ; 
arranged  fo  that  lean,  in  an  inilant,  turn 
::o  the  extracts  upon  any  fubjeft  required 
—now,  Sir,  this  book  is,  upon  certain 
:onditions,  heartily  at  your  fervice  ;  and 
whenever  you  have  written  your  monthly 
performance,  bring  it  to  me,  and  I  will 
undectake  to  fit  it  with  a  motto — Sir,  I 
am  a  man  of  fome  judgment,  and  I  will 
undertake  to  do  this  bufinefs  fo  neatly, 
that  the  world  may  ftill  continue  to  believe 
that  the  eflay  was  written  for,  and  fuggclt- 
ed  by  reflections  upon,  its  text  ;  nor  fhall 
they  ever  fufpeft  that  this  text  was  fought 
for  after  the  eflay  was  written,  and  then 
tacked  to  it  as  ufual — as  you  may  wonder 
what  firft  put  it  into  my  head  to  make  the 
feleftion,  the  ufe  of  which  I  have  offered 
you,  I  will  fatlsfy  your  curlofity— I  had 
loften  fat,  and  been  furprlfed  at  the  multi- 
iplicity  of  ways  and  means,  by  which  man- 
kind around  me  were  getting  a  living. 
Now  I  knew  that  thefe  ways  and  means, 
were  never  fhowered  down  from  Heaven 
in  a  hall-ftorm — then  they  mu'l  have  been 
dlfcovered  by  men,  like  myfelf;  and  no 
dou^t  before  moft  of  them  were  known,  the 
world  thought  they  could  do  wkhoiit  theni; 
their  utility  was  not  fufpe6led,  until  felt — 
the  conclufion  I  drew  from  thcfe  deep  and 
learned  refleftlons,  was,  that  very  probably 
there  were  m;iiiy  ufeful tilings  yet  unknown, 
and  although  wc  went  on  very  well  with 
out  them,  we  might  do  better  with  them 
—  I  then  puzzled  myfelf  in  looking  round 
with  a  prying  eye,  to  difcover  fome  defici- 
ency— after  infinite  trouble,  I  hit  upon 
this  fald  undertaking,  of  colledlng  a  large 
afTortment  of  fhort  fentences  and  fayings, 
properly  arranged  for  the  ufe  of  periodical 
writers.  This  feemed  to  me  perfedly  new; 
and  I  doubt  not  of  its  ufe,  having  fome- 
tlmes  obferved  fomething  like  a  want  of 
connexion  between  fome  of  thefe  periodical 
papers  and  their  mottoes— and  indeed,  why 


fhould  not  authors  be  furullhed  with  thefe 
little  appendages  to  their  bufinefs,  as  well 
as  others-— I  could  now  mention  an  hun- 
dred trades  (not  meaning  to  degrade  you 
by  the  comparifon,  as  I  Ihould  have  faid, 
**  to  compare  fmall  things  with  great,") 
where  almoft  every  feparate  article  is  pre- 
pared by  different  hands,  and  then  he  who 
who  puts  them  together,  gets  the  credit  of 
the  whole.  . 

•'  And  now,  Sir,  the  compenfation,  that 
I  fliall  expedlforthe  fervlces  I  have  offered. 
Is  briefly  this,  that  if  ever  your  lucubrhtions 
ihould  be  colleAed  in  the  pocket  volume 
you  was  fpeaking  of  fome  time  ago,  I  may 
appear  as  an  afiillant  to  the  work— don't 
attempt  to  ferve  me  as  the  organill  did  his 
bellows  blower,  left  I  fhouid  be  tempted 
to  revenge  myielf  by  a  ftratagem  fimilar  to 
that  which  affifted  the  latter — I  fuppofe 
you  know  the  ftory,  and  fo,  as  I  am  tired 
of  writing,  I  will  not  repeat  it—  an  anfwer 
to  thefe  propofals  is  defired  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible." 

Your  humble  fervant, 

PAUL  SMATTERER. 

From  the  fmall ncfs  of  your  <wares  and 
dealings^  I  cannot  confenc  to  confider  you 
as  07ie  of  us,  that  is,  as  a  merchant — I 
therefore  do  you  no  injuftice  to  rank  you 
among  the  fraternity  ol pedlars  ;  whofe  duty 
you  know,  it  is,  to  call  upon  their  cuftom- 
ers,  and  not  to  expcd  to  be  wailed  upon — 
bring  your  budget,  and  when  I  have  exa- 
mined the  quality  of  your  goods,  I  will  an- 
fwer your  propofals.  H. 


T'/^i' Countenance  an   Indication  of  the 
Interior  Character. 

THE  Countenance  is  a  thing  merely 
exterior,  bat  from  which  there  are 
certain  confequences  to  be  drawn,  to  knovr 
the  interior  charadler  and  difpofitions  of 
pcrfons.  A  firm  and  fteady  countenance 
fuppofesthataman  preferves  a  prefenceand 
a  compofure  of  mind  ;  on  the  contrary,  an 
embarrafTed  countenance  indicates  confufi- 
on,  and  a  dlllurbed  ralnd.  Therefore 
thofe  who  are  expert  In  gallantry,  like  flcll- 
fu!  politicians,  know  how  to  take  advantage 
of  the  aopearance  of  the  countenance,  to 
forward  their  defigns. 

It  would  be  equally  Impolite  and  awk- 
ward to  difcompofe  women  in  public  ;r there 
are  private  opportunities  when  we  ought 
to  be  lefs  circumfpeA.  So  the  politician. 
In  his  private  conferences,  hazards  blunt 
and  unexpetled  propofitlons,  obferves  the 
effeds  they  produce  upon  him  who  has  not 
prepared    to   receive   them,    according  to 
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which  he  pufhes  his  point,  or  retreats.  A 
ceruin  and  general  rule  in  fociety,  is,  that 
an  amiable  man  never  drives  to  embarrafs 
«ny  body,  and  takes  fuch  meafures  as  not 
to  be  embarrafled  himfelf;  for  nothing 
but  embarraffment  makes  men  of  fenfe  ap- 
pear like  fools. 

As  foon  as  a  man  is  in  place,  or  has  ac- 
quired a  fortune,  he  prefently  acquires 
haughtinefs  and  airs  of  importance,  which 
iseafily  believed  to  be  the  diilinguifhing 
l»ark  and  proof  of  fuperlority.  Ncverthe- 
Jefs,  the  more  we  are  elevated,  the  more 
affable  we  ought  to  be  ;  except  on  certain 
occaiions,  wherein  it  is  neceffary  to  (how 
that  we  feel  what  we  are,  and  to  check 
thofe  who  would  otherwife  forget  it,  and 
fail  in  what  is  due  to  us. 

I  have  fomewhere  read,  that  we  ought 
©ever  to  lay  afide  an  air  of  authority,  Li 
far  as  not  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  v0ume 
it  when  neceffary ;  becaufe  appearance  is 
often  neceffary  to  evince  reality. 

Never  make  a  great  blow  with  a  timid 
air,  the  effed  would  be  loft  :  but  appear 
to  pity  thofe  whom  you  are  obliged  to  pu  • 
»i{h  ;  feem  lorry  to  rcfufe  thofe  whofe  de- 
mands you  cannot  comply  with,  and  to  be 
happy  and  fatisfied  at  having  it  in  your 
power  to  confer  upon  them  fome  favour. 
1  fhall  be  anfwered  that  all  this  is  foon  faid, 
but  very  delicate  and  difficult  of  executi- 
on ;  I  acknowledge  it  }  but  .it  ia^  what  a 
man  in  place  mull  lludy  to  a^uire.  Hie 
W^ta  labor  urn. 

Great  babblers  and  tale  bearers  have  fel- 
tlom  a  firm  countenance,  or,  at  leall,  ea- 
filylofe  it. — Fools  never  have  it;  but  half 
wits  poffefs  it  fometimes,  and  then  it 
ss  a  great  merit  in  them,  as  it  conceals  a 
part  of  their  folly.  As  a  grave  counte- 
nance is  generally  accompanied  with  flow- 


Qn  Morality. 

point  upon  which  they  turn,  abridge  the 
preambles,  and  fay  no  more  than  is  necef-, 
fary  to  lead  to  and  difcover  it.  The  fame 
in  requifitions;  no  more  (hould  be  faid  than 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make  known  the 
defired  objedt,  and  the  reafons  which  may 
be  decifive  and  determinate,  for  the  perfon 
to  whom  the  requifition  is  made,  diverting 
it  alfo  of  every  accvffory,  and  changing 
the  prologue  into  an  overture. 

It  is  more  difficult  for  fuperiors  to  con^ 
du6t  themfelves  with  their  inferiors.  To 
receive  well  a  folicitation,  they  ought  to 
know  to  whom  they  fpeak,  and  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  matter  in  queftion,  which 
is  not  always  the  cafe  on  tlic  firil  approach  : 
whilll  they  are  ignorant  of  the  bufinefa, 
they  ou^bt  to  watch  and  attend  ;  neither 
to  difcourage  nor  flatter  with  hopes,  but 
to  hearken,  and,  if  it  be  neceffary,  to 
bring  by  degrees,  the  folicitorto  the  point, 
always  avoiding  all  appearance  of  unfa- 
vourable prepoffeffion  :  finally,  to  promife 
nothing  but  what  they  are  fure  to  perform, 
and  to  give  no  hopes  but  fuch  as  arejuft; 
and  reafonable.  —  Moreover,  they  ought  to 
blend  their  politenefs  with  that  art,  which 
is  not  acquired  but  by  a  great  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  which  cannot  he  learned 
inthe  duft  of  the  cabinet.  Bufinefsis  done 
by  men,  and  with  men  ;  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  thofe  who  have  lived  enough  amongft 
them  to  acquire  the  art  of  fatisfying  a  nu- 
merous audience,  have  frequently  led  too 
dillipated  lives,  to  have  profoundly  ftudied 
the  bottom  of  affairs  with  which  they  are 
charged  ;  on  the  other,  men  who  have 
grown  pale  over  papers,  have  not  been  fuf- 
ficiently  in  the  world,  \n  both  thefe 
cafes  there  are  ridis  ;  but  rational  people 
are  well  aware  of  them,  and  take  their 
meafures  accordingly. 


nefs  in  deliberation,  this  gives  time  to  re- 
f^eil  upon  what  is  to  be  faid  or  done  ;  men 
m  this  defcription  make  fewer  miftakes 
aud  fool  ill)  exprtffious. 

The  countenance  of  fuperiors  is  never 
embarrafung  to  a  perfon  who  has  been  well 
brought  up  ;  he  has  learned  betimes  the 
dan«Tcrof  being  infolent  ;  but  meannefs  is 
.-always  contemptible. — Moreover, as  an  ho- 
ned man  has  nothing  to  reproach  himfelf 
with,  he  is  never  embarraffed  in  anfwering 
queiVions  which  are  put  to  him  ;  and,  if 
he  has  to  auc  in  his  turn,  he  gives  his  rea- 
fons with  that  confidence  which  viriue  and 
juftice  infpire.  It  is  equally  neceff^iry  to 
be  brief  in  the  expoiition  of  our  reafons, 
i:)  the  narration  of  circumftances  and  flo- 
lies  i  in  ibele,  we  ought  to  prefs  on  to  the 


On  Moral  IT  v. 

MORALITY  teaches  us  how  we  ought  to  hvc 
with  men  j  wh-it  a  number  of  difcouries, 
i-rimonr,  raid  books  there  arc,  which  inftiuftusin 
ihe  tirft  principles  of  it  i  But  there  arc  few  which 
leach  u?  how  to  live  with  ouiiLfvcs,  and  for  our- 
fclves  alone  :  it  is  becaufe  the  mifler  and  the  lef- 
fons  are  in  our  own  heirts,  and  depend  upon  our 
characfters.  There  are  people  who  have  lived  Cxty 
years  without  ever  having  knowa  themfelves,  be- 
*aufe  they  have  never  btcuat  the  trouble  of  llu- 
dying  their  characters  ;  tor  the  mof^  trifling  re^ 
fearch,  is  fufficitnt  to  '^'wt  us  liial  knowkdpe,  to 
prrtcCtion.  L<.'t  it  not  be  imagined,  that  ftlf-love 
liinders  us  fiom  judging  tiuly  of  our  own  charac- 
ter J  on  the  contrar)',  it  inforips  us^of  our  defc<fts, 
and  engages  us  to  corrcft  them,  becaufe  our  hap- 
pincfs  is  iiUerefled  therein  :  it  only  liinders  us 
from  copfeffing  tliem  before  others.  Let  us  be 
ilnccrt  ;  we  may  be  deceived  about  our  defe^s^ 
but  we  cannot  totally-  conceal  thoai. 
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or  rials  2  i  ^  '  :   on  the  1 8th  of  May 
it  was  fixed,  and  Hill  remains  with- 


Thc  Royal  Treafury  of  Goanaxuato  was 
cftablifhedhy  the  Marquis  de  Maniera  when 
viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  the 
30th  of  April  1665  ;  and  it  appears  by 
this  account,  that  the  fum  total  of  the 
duties  on  gold  and  filver  paid  into  the  royal 
cxchequei  during  I  i4years, was  23,879,771 
rials  I  torn.  5  gr. 

The  Caftellan  of  gold  of  22  carats  was 
worth  i8  rials,  from  the  30th  of  April 
1665,  to  December  following,  and  was 
then  reduced  to  i6|^  rials,  or  dollars 
2^4^.  Oil  the  25th  of  June  1743,  the 
value   of  the   capilan   got_  up    to    dollars 

1744' 

out  any  variation,  at  dollars  2444»  ^r  rials 

20 1. 

Every  mark  of  filver  of  12  dwts.  was 
worth,  from  the  time  of  the  eftablifhment 
of  this  office  to  the  8th  of  March  1677, 
dollars  %\  ;  the  value  then  was  reduced 
,i^  maravedies,  and  at  that  rate  it  has  con- 
tinued to  this  day,  viz.  dollars  8,  5  rials, 
30  maravedies 

Notes. 

The  duties  on  gold  bullion,  were  firft 
rated  at  \\  per  cent,  on  the  grofs,  and  |o 
the  net  value,  which  amounted  to  2i\ per 
cent,  and  fo  continued  till  Auguft  i,  17CI 
The  fovereignty-duty  of  four  dollars  per 
100  cadellans,  which  before  had  been  col- 
leded  at  the  mint,  was  then  added,  and 
the  whole  amounted  to  22-^ per  cent,  at 
which  rate  they  continued  till  November 
1723  The  duties  were  then  reduced  (fub- 
jeft,  however,  to  variation  according  to 
the  price  of  the  bullion)  to  \2\  per^  cent. 
and  ^inderwent  no  other  alteration  till  Ja- 
nuary 1777.  A  farther  reduftion  then 
took  place  to  about  1 1 '  per  ce?it.  and  on 
the  12th  of  September  following  the  duties 
were  fixed  at  3  per  cent,  and  have  remained 
on  that  footing  to  this  day. 

The  filver  mines  contributed  their  fliare 
to  the  revenue  at  the  rate  of  10^  per  cent. 
tilljune,  1 700;  at  which  time  the  foverelgnty- 
dutyof  I  rial  per  mark  of  n  dwts.  allowing 
,thededu<StIonforotherimpofts,thecoft,and 
tireight  of  the  (Azoques)  quickfilver  ufed 
rin  fmelting,  was  transferred  from  the  mini 
Hither  ;  fo  that  from  the  fa.d  date  to  the 
r26th  of  January  1777,  the  Ulver  from  the 
anines  was  fubjeft  to  12^\  per  cent,  hut 
:11  nee  then,  the  foverelgnty-duty  being  ta- 
3ken  off,  the  rate  of  duties  has  reverted  to 
its  old  eftabliaimtnt  of  \o^^  per  cent. 

The    filver  in   ingots,  which   the   mer- 


chants barter  for  other  articles  of  trade,  In- 
cluding even  the  famplcs,  were  at  different 
times,  till  the  i8th  of  November  1723^ 
fubjedt  to  impofl;,  of  20  and  22  per  centt 
but  fince  then  the  filver  appropriated  for 
this  traffic  has  been  put  on  the  fame  foot- 
ing as  that  of  the  miners. 

Plate,  or  whatever  quantity  of  bullion 
was  intended  to  be  'vrought,  at  firft  paid 
the  fame  duties  (except  the  foverclgnty- 
duty)  at)  that  intended  for  coinage,  being 
confidered  of  the  fame  clafs;  but  in  17081 
and  1709,  the  duties  were  no  more  than 
iOj%  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  wrought 
filver.  In  1768,  an  additional  tax  of  \ 
dollar  upon  every  mark  of  1 1  dwts.  was 
exadled,  and  wrought  gold  continually 
bore  a  proportionate  (hare  of  the  duties  1 
till  January  1777,  when  both  gold  and  fil- 
ver bullion  w«s  exempted  from  the  fove- 
relgnty-duty :  all  filver  plate,  however, 
was  rated  at  about  1 2\  ;  and  all  gold  plate 
taxed  only  at  3  per  cent,  according  to  the 
regulations  then  made,  which  ftill  remain 
In  pradlice. 

It  is  worthy  remark,  that  the  duties  in 
general  were  never,  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  114  years,  fo  low  as  at  prefcnt ;  nor 
the  produce  paid  Into  the  Royal  Exche- 
quer fo  great  at  any  period  as  during  the 
laft  four  years,  from  1775  to  1778. 

Mexico,   19th  June,  1779. 

(Signed) 

Juan  Ordonnez, 

Keeper  of  the  Records. 
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liofe  reputation  in  war  was  not  fo  brilliant 
as  that  of  the  Prince  of  Cotide,  liad,  perhaps  up 
the  whole,  as  much  military  merit.  He  placed  it 
in  the  moft  advantageous  point  of  view,  becaufc 
his  talents  were  diOincuifhed  and  procured  1 
employment.  He  had,  perhaps,  others  which 
his  extreme  modtfly  and  referved  chaiafter  hin 
dered  him  from  making  known;  he  was  thought 
capable  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  party,  becaufe 
he  refufed  it.  But  if  his  military  Aipcriority  was 
balanced  by  that  of  M.  de  Condi,  the  qualities  ol 
Iws  mind  were  always  looked  upon  to  be  fupcrioi 
tothofeof  his  rival.  He  was  as  compofed  in 
•  abinet  as  in  the  field  ;  and  thi.>  hero  in  war  was  a 
mild  and  amiable  individual  in  fociety.  He  did  not 
become  a  Catiio'ic,  till  it  was  too  late  to  fufpefl 
i'is  change  of  religion  to  proceed  from  motives  o( 
imbition  or  intereft.  His  death  was  equally  re 
i',v.-rted  by  the  foldiers,  and  people  ;  an  eulogiuir 
vliich  no  General  had  merited,  fince  the  glorious 
v^csof  the  Roman  Republic  and  Empire. 
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ingredients  are  necefTary  to  produce  it. 
Sat-petre  and  fulpiiur,  mixed  together, 
i^ive  no  explcii-.n;  and,  though  fa!t-petre 
and  charcoal,  when  intimately  mixed,  do 
give  an  explolion,  yet  it  is,  probably,  of 
far  lef.  force  than  what  is  produced  from 
a  mixture  of  the  three  ingredients.  I 
riave  faid  prolahly  bzcauie  this  point 
tioes  not  feem  to  be  quite  iettled  at  pre- 
fent  as  may  app.ar  from  the  fo!  owing 
ojuni.^ns  of  two  eminent  chxinifts  each 
of  whom  appeals  to  experience.  Un  me- 
!  in  ;e  de  fix  onces  de  nitre  et  d'une  once 
de  charbon  produit  une  poudre,  qui  a 
fiioitie  moins  de  lorce.  que  toutes  c.  lies 
dan--  lefquelles  on  fait  encre  du  foufre  : 
cetie  fublrance  eft  done  abfoluoient  ef-. 
fenM^el'e  a  la  compofition  de  la  poudre. 
Da  s  i°  temps  que  je  travaillois  fur  cette 
matiere.  q  uelques  parcicuJiers  propoferent 
dc  taire  de  la  poudre  fans  foufre :  ils 
proraetto'ent  qu'  elle  fero't  plus  forte  ; 
I, a  poudre  dans  laquelle  on  fait  entrer 
une  petite  qaanti'e  de  foufre,  aiig- 
inente  de  force  du  double.''^*  "  f  he  princi- 
pal 'n.2redientsof  ijunpov'der,and  ihofeto 
wh'fch  it  owes  its  force,  are  nitre  and  char-, 
coal;  for  thefe  i  wo  ingredients,  well  mix- 
ed together,  tonfthute  gunpowder  at  lead 
equal,  \i  x\ox.  flip erior  \n/irength,  to  com- 
mon gunpowd'^r  (as  1  founa  by  experi- 
ence) and  may  be  feen  In  the  memoir  of 
count  Saluce,  iuferreil  in  the  Ptie'anges 
di  Philofophie  et  de  Mathematlques,  de 
I'Academie  koyale  ds  Turin,  The  ful- 
phur  i'eem_i  to  ferve  only  or  the  purpofe 
of  fet:t;n.4  fire  to  the  mafs,  with  a  lefs  de- 
grv-eof  heat."t  'fi  snay  trull  fome  crude 
experiments  which  I  have  m.ade  with  a 
c-^mmon  powde  -  r  er,  .  muft  accedg  to 
the  opinion  of  M.  B.iume  ;  as  1  repeatedly 
found,  that  equril  ^^//^^  o"  common  pow- 
der, and  of  ttie  fame  fort  of  powder, 
freed  from  its  fulpnur  by  a  gentle  evapo- 
ration, differed  very  much,  both  in  the. 
loudnefs  and  force  of  the  exph.fion  ; 
the  powder  v/hich  had  loft  its  falphur  be- 
y  ing  inferior  to  the  other,  in  bor.a  particu- 
.  i  lars.      It  is  not  without  reafon  thar.  equal 

._,  ^ hulks  are  here   fpecitied  ;    for  any  definite 

>  procure  a  lufficient  quantity  of  the  coal  j  meafare  of  common  powder  weighs  more 
f  foft  wood.  "  {than  tne  fame  meafure  of  powder  which 

The  mixture  of  the  materials  of  which  M^'is  loft  iis  fulphur  :  hence  ilie  refuit  of 
Linpowder  is  made,  ihoukl  be  ai  intimate!  exp-ri^^ents  made  with  equal  iveights  of 
d  as  uniform  ...s  poilibie:  for,  in  what-    t^'Cfe  powders,  will  be  dih^er-nt  from  that 


THE     COMPOSITION     AND     ANALYSIS 
OK     GUNPOWDTiR, 

[From  Watjotis  Chemical  EJ[a\s,'\ 
~\  LN,  O'-v  UFR  is   an  arti;  cial  corn- 
er "poi'ition.    con;  fting    of    Salt-petre 
>ph.:r^   and   Chu  coal.       The   p'incipaf 
ii:s  to  be  refpedeJ,  in  the  m.aking  0' 
npou'der,  a^e    the  goodnefs  of  the  in- 
disnts  ;  the  marme--  of  mixing  them 
J  p:. portion  in  which   they   are  to  be 
iibined  ;  and  the  drying  the  powder, 

v  is  made. 
Salt-pe_re  in  its  crude  ftate.  whether 
be  .rough'  from  the  Eail^  Indies  or 
de  in  Eur  >pe,  is  generally  if  not  uni 
rfaliy,  mixed  wi'h  a  grearer  or  lei's 
rtion  of  common  fait:  now  a  fmall  po  ti- 
of  common  fait,  inj'ires  the  goodnefs  ot 
irge  quanricy  t;f  gunpowder ;  hence  it 
;omes  neceflary,  in  maki-^g  gunpowder, 
ufe  the  very  beft  falt-petre.  The  pa- 
\  fuiphur,  is  that  which  is  fold  in  the 
ps  under  the  name  of  flowers  of  fu- 
ur  ,  but  the  roll  lulphur  being  much 
eaper  than  the  rtowers  of  fuiphur,  and 
Ing    alfo   of  a   great   degree    of  puri- 

ic  is  the  only  fort  nfed  in  the  manu- 
fluring  of  gunpowder.  With  relation 
the  charcoal,  it  has  gep-erally  been  be- 
ved  that  the  coal  from  foft  and  light 
)ods    wa>  better  adapted  to  the  making 

gunpowder,  than  that  from  the  hard 
d  heavy  ones :  thus  Evelyn  fiys  of  the 
tzle.  that  '*it  m.ade  one  of  the  beft  coals 
ed  for  gunpowder,  being  very  fine  and 
ht,  nil  they  found  alder  to  be  more* 
"  And,  in  another  place,  he  thinks 
at  lime  tree  coal  is  ftill  better  than  ':hat 
om  alderf .  An  eminent  French  chemi  t 
is  ihswn,  from  adlual  experiment,   that 

opinion  in  favour  of  coal  from  light 
bods,  is  ill  founded  :  he  affirms,  tnat 
)wder  made  from  lime-tree  coal,  or  eye  1 
om  the  coal  of  the  pith  of  elder-tree.,  is 
no  refpefl  preferable  to  that  made  from 
e  coal  of  the  ha  deft  v/oods,  fuch  is 
laiacum  and  oak.t  This  remark,  if  it 
:  confirmed  by  future  experien.ce,  ma 
I  of  ufe  to  the  makers  of  gunpowder 
it  is  not  a' ways  an  eafy  matter  for  then 


er   manner   the   cxplofion   may  be  ac- 
>unted  for,  it  is  certain  that  the  three 


p.  223. 


wh;ch  is  derived  from, equal  bulks  :  May 


*  Chym.  par  M.  Baume,  Vo].  I.  p   a5i. 
T  Plnlof.  Trarif.  1779.  p.  397,  v.herVth'e  readea.r 
lil  find  feveral  ingenious  experiments,  "relativeto  thp 
nature  of  gunpowder^  by  dr,  Ingeu-Houfz. 
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nor  this  obfervaclon  ten^.  to  reconcile  the  has  been  occafioned  by  fsilt  water,  j 
opinions  before  mentioned?  But,  whe- j  that  to  any  confiderable  degree,  the 
ther  fu'phur  be  ^a  ahfoiutely  necefTary  fait,  upon  drying  the  powder,  will  rem 
ingredient  in  t^e  con.pofition  of  good  mixed  with  it.  and  may  fo  far  vitiate 
gunp   wder.  or  not,  it  is  cercain,  that  an    quality    that  it  can  never  be  ufed  ag: 


peculate  mixture  of  the  othermgredients 
is  eifentiaiiy  requihte.  Jn  *  rder  to  ac- 
c  rnpiih  th:s  accurate  mixture,  the  ingre- 
dients are  previoufly  reduced  into  coarfe 
poKv^lers  and  afierwards  ground  and 
P  unded  together,  -ill  the  powder  btcoires 
exceedingly  hne  ;  and  when  that  is  d^me, 
the  gunp  wdtr  is  made.  But  as  gunpow- 
der, in  the  Ua.e  of  an  impalpab'e  duft, 
vould  be  inconvenient  in  its  ufe.  it  has 
been  cuftomary  to  reduce  it  into  grains, 
by  forcing  ir,  when  moi'ened  with  wa  er, 
thrrugh  fieves  of  various  lizes. 

The  recefliLy  of  a  complete  mixture  o* 
the  materials,  in  order  to  have  g^-od  gun- 
powder, is  obvious,  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  as 
has  beeii  V;e  ,  after  having  been  acci- 
^ently  wetted.  1  here  may  be  the  fame 
we  ,frht  of  the  powder,  afrer  ic  has  been 
d  vjd,  that  there  was  before  it  w.;.s  wet- 
ted; but  its  ftreng'h  is  greatly  diminifhed. 
on  account  of  the  mixtue  f  f  the  ingre- 
dients being  lefs  perfeft.  1  his  diminudon 
of  ftreng'h  proceeds  from  the  wafer  ha- 
ving d  fT'^ivei  a  port  on  of  the  falt-petre 
(the  other  two  ingredients  not  bein^  fo- 
luble  in  water)  ;  lor.  upon  drying  the 
powder,  the  diffolved  falt-petre  will  be 
cr.  flail ized,  in  particles  m.uch  iargei  than 
thofe  were,  which  entered  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  gunpowder,  and  thus  the 
m-xiure  wiil  be  ieJs  intJ- jaie  and  uniform, 
than  it  was  before  the  wttt  ng.  This 
vetri  .g  of  gunpowder  is  often  occafioned 
by  the   mere  moilture  ot  the  atmcfphere 

Great  compiainrs  were  made    concerning?  piode  readily  and  loudly,  may  be  ma 
the    adncls  of  tV  gu.powder  ufed  by  the(  with  very  difterent  quantitiesoffalt-peti 


in  the  form  of  gunpowder.  Howe^ 
as,  by  foluiion  in  water  and  fubf^qu 
cryftalization,  the  moft  valuable  part 
the  gunpowder    namely  the    falt-pei 

'ay  be  extraded,  and  in  its  original 
rity,    even    from   powder  that  has  b' 
wetted  by  fea  water,  or  otherwife  fpoil 
ihe  faving  of  damaged  powder,  is  a  m 
ter  01  national  ceconomy. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  ingre 
':nts  of  gunpowder,  are  combined  to 

her .  are  not  the  fame  in  different  natio 

or  in  difterent  works  of  the  fanae  nati 
even  for  powder  deftined  for  the  fa 
ufe.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain,  from  i 
makers  of  gunpowder,  any  informal 
•ipon  this  fubjed  :  their  backwardnefs 
this  particular,  arifts  not  fo  much  in 
Hiiy  of  them  fancying  themfelves  pofTef 
of  the  beft  poffible  proportion,  as  frJ 
an  afff.djtionof  myftery,  common  torn 
manufaiiurers,  and  an  apprehenfion 
difcovering  to  the  world,  that  they  do  i' 
ufe  fb  much  falt-petre  as  they  ought 
do,  or  as  their  competitors  in  trade'^reaj 

o  ufe.  Salt-petre  is  not  only  a  mu 
dearer  commodity,  than  either  fulphur 
charcoal,  but  it  enters  alfo,  in  a  mui 
greater  proportion,  into  the  compolitjl 
of  gunpowder,  than  both  theie  materi^ 
taken  together:  hence  there  is  a  gr<| 
temptaricn  to  lefTen  the  quantity  of  fa! 
petre,  and  to  augment  that  of  the  otll 
iiigreuicns ;  and  the  fraud  is  rot  eafl 
detcdlcd,  i'lnce  gunpowder,  which  will  el 


Englifn,  in  their  eng.ig:'ment  wi 
F^rench  fleer,  off  Grenada  in  July 
th  ^    .  - 


ith    X.\\ABc?ptiJla  Porta    di^d    in   the   year    151 
>'7"9;3He   gives  three  diif^rent  proportions  f 


fhe     rench  hav.n    done  much  damage  to    ihe  making  of  gunpowder,  according 
the  maKs   and    ng^mg   of  the   Englilh,;  it  was  required  ro  be  of  dinerentflrengtl: 


«,K       .u     c      v.xTn  ,  -       -•" -^quiredro  beotainerentflreng 

When  the  F.nglilh   iTiot   would  not  .each  | ,  have  reduced  his  proportions,  io  that 
them       When  th.s  matter  was  enquired  .reader  may  fee  ihe  quartities  of  the  fev 
inohy  thehouleotccmm  ns   .t  appear- [,^1  ing- e.ii.nts.  contained  " 
ed.   tii^t   "he  powder  had  been  i  iju'cd  by  J 
the  mobiqre  of  the  atmo'^j^here :  it  had  j 

Strorg 


in  100  poUG 
Weight  of  each  fort  of  powder. 


concreteu  into  large  ium^  s  in  the  middle  j  Weak.      Strorg.  IStronge 

of  whi'h    the  fait-pet.-e  was  vifible   to  •  Salt-petre 

th.    naked  eve       if  the  wetting  has  been  |  ^ul;>hur 

co/uidernbl,',  the  powde.-  is  rendered  whol-  \  Charcoal 

jy   unfit   for   ue     out,  if  no  foreign  fub- 

ftance  has   hem   mixed  With    it    except'. 

frelh  v/a'cr,  it  may   be   made   into   good  ^      ^^  *'^  fomewhat  remarka^  le,  that,  in 

gunpowder   ag.»in,    by     b.ing    properly  • ''^'^^^  ^''"^P^^^^^^^s.  the  fulphur  and   cha 

pounded  and  granuUced.    af  the  wetting  j     *  Mag  Nat.  L  Xil.  c  3. 


Df'ihe  Cornpojmon  and'/malyju  oj  <^afip  o'iudj 
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are  ufed  in  equal  quantities.     Cardan  [  have  undergone  a  great  chanp:e.    Cardan  ^ 
"     "         proportions,  ior  great,  mid-dleK-ed,  a  d 
m-ill  guns,  are  expreiied  in  the  following 
.ablev   t 


■.  arc  UiCU  lU  CVjUdl  mj<ain.ii.iw.3.  v^K'  i.n,,,t 

[  about  iixty  years  after  Bapti/?a  Por- 
and,  in  that  interval,  the  proportions 
:he  ingredients  of  gunpowder  fceni  to 

'  Great  Guns.  |  Middle  ^\?%.  I  Sm\\\. 


\ 


Salt  petre 

Sulphur 

Charcoal 


50  lb. 


6&I 
13I 


ICO 


or  great  and  mlddle-fized  gur.s,  we  fee 
uch  larger  proportion  of  charcoal  than 
alphur  was  ufed,  in  Cardan's  time :  At 
Lent,  I  believe,  it  is  in  moft  places  the 
erfe'  or  at  kaft  the  charcoal  go  where 


exceeds  the  fulphur.  I  have  put  dowa 
th- proportions  ufed  at  prefent,  inHng- 
landj  trance.  >^  weden,  lolind,  and  Italy, 
for  the  bei>  ki  id  of  ganpowder. 


alt-petre 
ulphur 
;:)harcoal 


England. 

!    Fr^nc^. 

Sweden. 

1 

Foiir 

d.   1 

'talfo 

75 
75 
10 

75 

75 
16 

9 

1 

80 

12 

8 

T2i 

,4- 

103   * 

100   f 

loo : 

I 

1  -,0 

1 

,0!i-  <\, 

several  experiments  have  been  lately 
de  in  France,  in  order  to  determine  the 
i6t  proportions  of  the  feveral  ingredi- 
:s,  which  would  produce  the  ftrongeft 
[Tible  powder  :  thefe  proportions  when 
luced.  as  all  the  relt  have  been,  to  the 
lanticy  compofing  one  hundred  pounds 
gunpowder,  are — 

Salt-pctre  80  lb. 

j  .  Charcoal  15 

j  Sulphur  5 


From  hence  It  would  appear  that  in  a 
rtain  weight  of  Salt-petre,  the  powder 
ould  produce  the  greatell  eiTecT:,  when 
le  weight  of  the  charco^J-  v.'as  to  that  cf 
:e  fulphur,  as  three  to  one.  On  the  o- 
ler  hand,  experiments  are  produced,  from 
hich  it  is  concladed,  that,  in  a  certain 
eight  of  lalt-petre,  the  beft  powder  is 
ade,  when  the  fulphur  is  to  the  charcoal 
I  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  -^rom 
lefe  ditf  erent  accounts,  it  feenis  as  if  the 
roblera  of  determining  the  very  beft 
roporti  n,    was  not  yet  followed. 

In  drying  gunpowder,  after  it  is  redd- 
ed into  grains,  there  are  two  things  to 
e  avoided ;  too  much  and  too  little  heat. 
Fthe  heat  is  too  great,  a  portion  "of  the 
jlphur  w  11  be  driven  c'fi";   ^-"d  thus,    the 

"+  Card.  Oper.  Vol    VIU.  p.    379-       ~~ 
*  Tliefe  are  faid  to  be  the  proporuons  of  Govern- 
ment powder — Plumb.   Chcm     p.  207. 

\  Chem.   Dift.  and  Baume's  Chem*  Vol  I.  p.  466 
X  Mem,  de  Ch*m.  Vol.  11.  p.  42,5 —where  u  is 


proportion    f  the  ingredients  being;  cnaa* 
ged,  the  goodnef  of  the  powder   fo  tar  as 
it  depends  on  th  t  proportio  ,  will  be  in- 
jured.    In  order  to  fee  what  quantity  cf 
fulphur  might  be  ieperated  frorA  gnnpow- 
dcr,  by  a  degree  of  heat  not  liifficient  to 
explode  it,    i  took  twenty  four  grains  of 
powder,    marked  F  F,  in    the  (hops,  and 
placing  it  on  a  piece  of  poldhed  copper, 
I  heated  the  copper  by  htdding  it  over  the 
flame  of  a  candle  :     ')  he  gunpowder  fooQ 
fent  forth  a  ftrong   fulphurions  v^.pour  ; 
and,  when  It  had  been  diied   o  long  that 
no  more  fume  or  fa.ell  cuuld  be  diiVin- 
guifhed,  the   lemainder  weighed  nineteea 
grains  — the  Icfs  amount- ng  t  .  five  grains 
i  he    remainder   did   not    explode,    by  a 
fpark    like  j;;unpowo4r,  but  like  a  mixture 
of  fait- petre  and  charcoal     and  it  real  y 
was  nothing  elf-,  all  the  fulphur  having 
diffipated.      Gunpowder  was  formerly  d?-i- 
ed,  by  bein     expo  ed  to  the  heat  of  th© 
fun  ;  and  this  method  is  ftill  used  in  France 
and  in  fome  other  countries  —  -'  fterw9rd3, 
a   way  was  invented  of  expofing  it  to  a 
heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water  :    at 
prefent,    it  is  moft  generally,  in  England, 
dried. in  ftoves  heated  by  great  Iron-pots 
— With  any  tolerable  cauton,  no  danger 
of  explofion   need   be  apprehended    fr.  oi 
this  method.    All  the  watery  parts  of  th* 
gunpowder  may  be  evapor  ted  by  a  degree 

~ii-id,  that  two  fpe^-imens  of  powder,   from   Hol- 
land,  gave  only   7ilb.  of  fak-pctre,  from  lodib. 
o     powder. 
±  CGmn.  Sciea.  Bcnon.  Vei,  IV.  p.  113, 


lOO  "  UJ  the  Compojuion  and 

of  heat  nrreatly  lefs  th.m  that,  in  which 
,  ounrowder  explodes  ;  that  degree  havin 
been  afcert  in  d  byfonie  late  ex- eriments, 
to  be  about  the  fix  hundredth  de  rcv:  on 
Fahrenh  it  s  fjale,  in  whi.h  the  heat  .)f 
boding  water  is  hxed  at  two  hundred  and 
twe  ve.  Tl'ere  is  in^re  dan-  er  of  evapo- 
rating a  portion  of  the  luljihur,  in  thi-^ 
way  of  drying  gunp  -wdcr,  than  when  it 
is  dried    y  expo:ure  to  the  {w\\ 

The  necelTity  oi^  freeing  guniiowJerfrom 
al!  moilhire,  is  ob'  ions  from  the  follow- 
ing experiment,  which  was  made,  fom>* 
ye  Jrs  ago  before  tiie  Rf  yal  Society.  i\ 
quantity  of  ^Un-powd-r  whs  taken  out  A 
a  barrel,  and  dried  with  a  heat  equal  to 
thit,  in  which  water  boils — A  piece  of 
ordnance  was  ch;trged  with  a  certaii 
w  ight  of  c^rieJ  pow'uei- ;  and  the  dillance 
to  w^ich  it  threw  a  ball,  was  m.<rked 
The  fame  p'ece  was  charged  with  an  e- 
cjual  weight  of  the  ame  kind  of  powder, 
taken  cut  of  the  lame  b-irrel,  but  not  dri- 
ed ;  and  it  threw  an  e 4ual  hall  to  only  one 
half  the  diftance.  I  his  effed  of  moiltuie 
is  fo  fcnfib'e  that  iome  officers  have  af- 
firmed, that  '.hey  hive  .een  barrels  cf  gun- 
powder which  was  good  in  the  morning, 
but  w  ich  became  (by  attradti'  g,  proba- 
bly, the  hnm.'dity  of  the  air)  goo~  for  no- 
thing in  -^lie  evei.ing  *  In  oriier  to  k:ep 
the  powder  dry,  by  preventing  the  accefs 
of  the  air,  it  has  been  propofed  to  line  the 
barrels  with  tin-foil,  or  with  thin  tbetts 
of  lead.  attT  the-  manner  in  which  tea 
boxes  are  lined  f. — Wou  d  it  not  be  poffi- 
ble  to  preferve  powder  free  from  moiilure, 
and  from  a  lo  s  of  p  rt  of  its  fulphur  in 
hot  climates,  by  keeping  it  in  glazed  ear 
then  bottles,  or  in  bottles  made  of  copper 
or  tin,  w\l!  Corked  } 

1  his  difpolition  to  attraft  the  humidity 
of  the  ^:ir,  is  different  in  diflftrent  forts  ol 
powder;  it  is  the  kail  in  thiit  which  is 
a;iade  from  the  purell  filt-petre — Pure  fait 
petre,  wdiich  has  b-.en  dried  as  gunpowder 
is  dried  d-  es  not  become  heavier  by  ex- 
po;ure  t  ■  the  atmnfphere  ; — at  lealt  its  in- 
creafe  of  weight  is  very  fmall ;  not  a- 
mountinvr,  as  lar  as  my  experiments  have  in- 
formed me,  to  above  one  feventy-fcccnd 
part  of  its  weight:  I  rather  think  tha^ 
it  does  not  acquii-e  any  increafc  of  wei^lit. 
But  falt-petre,  mixed  with  iea-fdlt,  attrad.s 
tlic  humidity  very  fenlibly  :  and  hence, 
though  there  fliould  be  no  great   wcighi 


*  ■ qu*  il  avoit  vu,  dans  Ics  queues  d'  ItaliC; 

quclqucs  barrils  dt  poialre,  que  ctoit  bonne  lo  matin, 
ct   qui  lie  valoit  ucn  Ic  foil.     Hill.  Nai,  dci'Ifpagnc, 
p.  82. 
t  Hill.  Nat.  de  i'Efra-/ne, 


Analyjis  of  Cur.pr.-xdc ,  . 

;f  falinc   matter  in  a   certain   vvcighL  > 
Tunpowder,  yet  the  goodne-'s  of  the  po'l 
'  •:  may  be   very  variable*  no:  only  f  c! 
he  toreign  !aline  matter, — be  it  fea-  vi 
or  any  other  fait    injuring  the  cjuilir- 
the   powder,    as  beiug  an    improper  i 
dient, — bu:  from   its    rendering  the  \  ., 
er  more  liable  to  become  hnmii. 

•iali-petre  '  eirg  the  ingredient,  in  wLii 
there  is  the  greaieltroom  fo.-  fraud,  in  til 
c  ;mpoliti  -  of  gunpowder,  and  on  t 
jUantity  of  which  'ts  llrcrngth  chiefly  dj 
pr-nds  ihere.idcr  will  excule  the  minutj 
j:e'"s  of  the  fell'  wing  procefs,  to  afcerta 
he  '.|uan"ity  of  falr-petre  contain-d  in 
ny  fpecimcT  ol  gunpo\sd"r. 

Take  any  qu  m'ity  o»" gunpowder-  poui! 
it  in  a  giafs  mo- tar,  till  all  the  grams  a 
b'okcn  :  lay  it  before  a  gentle  fire  till, 
be  quite  dry  ;  in  that  ftate  we  gh,  acci 
'.  ately,any  quantity  of  it,  fuppofe  for 
ounces  :  b  il  thefe  four  ounces  in  aboi 
■i  quart  of  water ;  the  boiling  need  ne 

her  be  violent  nor  long  continued;  f< 
the  water  \v\\]  readily  diflblve  alt  ihe  fal 
petre,  or  other  faline  matter,  and  not 
particle  of  either  the  fulphur  or  the  cha: 
coal  of  the  powder.  In  order  to  fepara 
the  water  containing  the  fa.lt-petrt,  f i  0 
the  fulphur  and  charcoal  pour  the  who 
into  a  filter  made  of  brown  paper — tl 
water  containing  the  f-ilt-petre  will  ru 
through  the  paper,  and  mult  be  careful! 
prcfcrved  :  the  charcoal  and  fulphur  w 
remain  upon  the  paper.  But,  as  foa 
particles  of  the  fait  petre  will  (lick  hot 
to  the  filtering  paper  and  to  the  m.afs 
the  fulphur  and  charcoal,  thefe  are  to  I 
repeatedly  v.afhed,  by  pouring  hot  w  at 
upon  them,  till  the  water,  in  runnii 
through  the  filter,  is  quite  infipid — the 
we  may  be  certain,  that  we  have  al!  tl 
falt-petre,  originally  contained  in  tj 
powder,  now  diffolved  in  the  water,  at 
all  the  fulphur  and  charcoal  reiaaining 
mixed  v.vii's  upon  the  filter.  Thcfc  r 
fpecftive  quantities  may  be  afccrtainei 
v,'ithout  much  difficulty.  The  water,  coi 
taining  the  dillblved  f.ilt-petre,  muft  I 
evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat  :  the  fal 
petre  cannct  be  evaporated  by  the  fan 
degree  of  heat  which  evaporates  the  w} 
ter  all  the  lalt-petre  then  contained  i 
the  gtmpow'der,  will  remain  after  the  wj 
ter  is  difperfed,  and  being  carefully  co 
ieded  and  weighed,  it  will  fhew  tt 
quantity  of  faline  matter  contained  in  tl: 
powder.  Pry  the  mafs  of  the  fulphur  an 
charcoal,  by  laying  the  filterirg  pape 
containing  it  before  the  fi:  e  :  it  ihculd  b 
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iilade  as  dry  as  the  powder  was  before  it 
w„s  dilT  lived  ia  the  water.  In  that  ftate, 
weigh  tae  lalt-pet^e  and  charcoal  ;  and, 
when  the  ejcpe.'ifiient  has  been  accurate- 
ly made,  the  weight  of  the  falt-petre 
added,  to  that  cjf  the  mixture  of  fulphur 
and  charcoal,  will  amount  to  jull  four 
ounces,  the  weight  of  the  powder  i  he 
quantity  of  faline  matter  contained  in  any 
fpecinieii  of  gunpowder,  being  thus  afcer- 
tamedi  its  quality  may  be  knov/n  by  dif- 
folviiig  it  in  water,  anJ  cryfta'izing  it : 
if  uiny  pat  of  it  cryftalizes  in  little  cubes, 
f  it  is  a  (iga  that  it  contains  fea  falc ;  or  if 
any  p  rt  of  ir,  after  being  duly  evapora- 
te ,  will  not  cryftalize.  it  is  a  fign  that  it 
contains  another  fort  cf  impurity,  called, 
by  i'alt-p:tre  makers,  the  mother  of  nitre  ^ 
which  powerfully  attracts  the  humidity 
of  the  air 

The  gunpowder,  marked  FF,  was  ana- 
lyzed in  the  foUovving  manner.  Twenty- 
four  grains,  by  evaporating  the  fulphur, 
were  reduced  to  nineteen  thefc  nineteen 
prains  g-^ve,  by  foiuticn  in  water  and  fub- 
ieqaent  filtration  and  cryitallization, 
fixteen  grains  of  falt-petre  :  the  charcoal, 
when  properly  dried,  weighed  three 
grains  According  to  thefe  proportions, 
100  pounds  of  this  kin^  of  gunpowder 
coniiiled  of 

Salt-petre  66| 

Su'phur  2  2|- 

Charcoal  t   \ 


\  tr'ed  this  giinpovv'der  in  two  or  three 
ether  ways,  by  taking  larger  quantities  of 
it  ;  but  the  quantity  of  falt-petre  was  al- 
ways lixty-fix  pounds,  together  with  fome 
fractional  part  of  a  pound,  from  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gunpov/der.  The  powders, 
marked  witlia  iingle  and  double  F,  differ 
in  the  lize  of  the  gram  ;  but  they  do  no' 
feem  to  differ  as  far  as  I  have  tried  them., 
in  the  quantity  of  the  falt-petre  they  con- 
tain. From  fome  forts  of  powder,  I  have 
got  after  the  rate  of  feventy-lix  pounds  of 
falt-pctre,  from  one  hundred  of  the  gun- 
powder. 

The  method  of  analyzing  gunpowder, 
by  evaporating  the  fulphur.  is  not  wholly 
to  be  relied  upon.  I  have  often  obferved, 
that  when  mixtures  of  fulphur  and  char- 
coT  have  been  expofed  to  evaporation 
on  a  plite  of  heated  copper,  the  remainder 
has  weighed  lefs  than  the  charcoal  which 
entered  the  compoiition ;  part  of  it  having 
been  carried  oif  by  the  violent  evaporati- 
©n  cf  the  fulphur:  and  hence  the  pro- 
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portion  of  fulphur,  in  the  above  analyfis, 
is  probably  too  greac.  I  am  aware,  that 
this  obfervation  is  wholly  oppofue  to  the 
concluiion  cf  ;Vi  Baume  who  contends, 
thit  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  weight 
o^  the  fulphur,  employed  in  any  mixture  cf 
fulphur  and  charcoal  adheres  fo  flrong- 
ly  to  the  charcoal,  that  it  cannot  be 
feparated  from  it,  without  burning  the 
charcoal.  1  can  only  fay,  that  he  fepa- 
rated the  fulphur  by  burning  it,  and  I 
feparated  mine  by  fubliming  it,  without 
buffering  it  to  take  lire  ;  and  this  diffe- 
rence, in  the  manner  of  making  the  ex- 
periment, m.ay,  perhaps,  be  fufficient  to 
account  for  the  Uifferent  reiults.  But  it 
is  unneceffary  to  purfue  this  fubjeifl  fur- 
ther.    There  are  feverai  things  to  be  at- 


tended to,  in  formms; 
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of  gunpowder,  v,  hich  any  perfon  tolera- 
uly  well  verfed  in  chemiftry,  would  cer- 
tainly take  notice  of,  if  the  arialylis  of  any 
particular  poAvder  was  required  to  be 
made;  and  which  cannot  in  this  general 
view,  be  minutely  defcribed  :  and,  indeed. 
It  is  the  lefs  neceffary  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tail on  this  fubjc^l,  as  the  ffrength  of  the 
pov/der  is  not  much  efft<rt-d  by  fmall  va- 
riations in  the  quantities  of  the  fulphur 
and  charcoal,  which  enter  Into  its  com- 
pofition;  and  the  method  of  afcertaining 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fait-petre, 
in  any  particular  gunpowder,  'has  beea 
fufficieutly  explained. 

In  order  to  judge  v/ith  more  certainty- 
concerning  the  effect  of  fea  fait,  when 
mixed  with  falt-petre,  in  attrading  the 
humddity  of  the  air,  1  made  the  following 
experiment.  Five  parts  of  pure  falt-petre, 
in  powder,  were  expofed  for  a  month,  to 
a  moift  atmofphei  e;  but  I  did  not  obferve 
that  the  falt-petre  had  gained  the  leali: 
increafe  of  weight:  For  the  fame  length 
of  time,  and  in  the  fame  place,  1  expofed 
four  parts  cf  falt-petre,  mixed  with  one 
of  common  fait;  and  this  mixture  had 
attradled  fo  much  moiilure,  that  it  was 
in  a  ftate  of  fluidity. 

FOR    THE    COLUMBIAN    MAGAZINE. 
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Or,  a  Liji  rf  important  ^^ras  and  7nef?iora- 
ble  Events,  in  any  ivif^  relating  to  Ameri- 
ia,Jtnce  its  dijovery  by  the  Europeans,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  Order  ;  iJi-ith  their 
rcjpeftive  Dates.  [Continued  from  p   7.] 

Uj    A    NDRE   (Major   John)— Adju- 
jr\,  tant-general  of  the  Br.tilh  ar- 
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my,  hanged  as  a  fpy,  at  Tappan  in  the 
ftate  of  New'-Yor^,  O^cber  2,  1780. 

Arviijtice — Between  Holland  and  Great 
Britain,  i  ebruary  10,  17H3 

ylfrican  Company  (bngliiu) — Eftablifh- 
cd.  in  1072. 

y^bercromhie  (General) — Repulfed  by 
the  French  at  1  iconJeroga    July  8,  1758 

Anne^  ^ueen  of  Lrigland,  Scotland  &c 
began  h^rr  rci^'n,  N>arch  S,  1701:  af  ei 
the  unicn  of  the  two  kingdoms,  fhe  wu:- 
cniitled  queen  of  Greac  Britain.  She 
rci^ncd  twelve  years,  four  months,  and 
twenty-four  days,     iec  Vnioyi 

y^/x-/<7-67A7/^//i'-. Preliminaries  of  peace 
figned  at,  April  30  174S  ;  and  the  peace 
iinally  concluded  there,  Gdober  7,  1748. 

[Bj  Bofton — bvacuated  by  the  l^ritiih 
H'oops,  March  17,  1776. 

Breda — The  peace  of — by  w'lich  the 
Dutch  confirmed  to  the  Englilh  the  New- 
Netherlands(n(.w  New-York,  New-Jerfey 
and  Pennfylvania) — concluded  July  21, 
1667. 

Braddock  (General)  commanding  the 
Eriti(h  and  I-'rovinci  -1  forces,  defeated  by 
the  French,  ne.r  Fort  Du  Quefne,  June 

9'  '755- 

Brandywinc — Cattle  of — September  11 

'777- 

hrainurd — (The  rev.  David)  a  fucce/T- 
f  ul  proteftant  miffionary  amonti  the  North 
American  Indians  of  the  f.ve  nat'totis — 
cied  October  c),  1747. 

Bethlehem  (Pennfylvania) — The  princi- 
pal fettlement  of'  the  Moravians,  in  Ame- 
rica— fettled  anno.  1741.  'i  his  town 
contains  between  500  and  600  fouls. 

Boon  (Col.  Daniel) — A  gentleman  of 
Morth  Carolina,  in  company  ^itn  a  few 
others,  fettled  in  Kentucky,  anno.  1769 — 
his  f'-ilow  adventurers  were,  in  a  little 
time,  plundered,  difperfed  and  killed,  by 
the  Indians  :  but  the  colonel  continued 
an  inhabirant  of  tne  wildernefs,  until  the 
year  1771,  when  he  returned  home. 

['-•]  Cngrefs — The  ftrfl  provincial 
Congrefs  of  .  outh  Carolina,  met  Janua- 

Ccnfcde  -ation,  and  perpetual  union,  be- 
tween the  American  provinces — May  20, 

»775- 

Camden  (S.  .) — Battle  of,  Augufl  16, 
178c. 

danada — Conrrmed  to  Great  Britain, 
by  the  eHu  tiv'e  treaty  of  the  peace  be- 
tween rrance,  Spain,  Great  Britain  nnd 
Portugal,  Oi.cluded  at  r  aris,  February 
10,  '•  •  -t 

C  ada~Ti\c  firft  hofHKtles  between 
the  i'lencaani  the  Englilh  are  faid,  by 


the  F.ngli/h,  to  have  been  coir.mitted 
there,  hy  the  Count  de  la  GalilToniere* 
on  the  part  cf  the  Fr.nch,  in  1749. 

Congrefs  ^the  general)  of  the  North 
.American  provinces,  met  at  Philadelphia, 
September  5,  1774. 

Cape  Breton — Taken  by  the  Britifh, 
from  the  French,  June  76,  1758. 

Coiupens — 1  he  Battle  of— January  17, 
1781 

Convention  —  The  foederal — Met  at 
'hilidelphia,  May  2,  1787. 

Charles  I.  King  of  England,  Scotland^ 
Sec,  began  his  reign  March  27,  1625  ;  and 
reigned  22  years,    10  menths  and  3  days. 

Charles  11.  King  of  f  ngland,  bcotiand, 
&c.  rejlored  to  the  crown  May  29,  1660, 
and  died  February  6,  1684  ;  there  having 
been  an  interregnum  from  the  30th  of 
January,  1648  (the  day  on  which  his  fa- 
ther was  beheaded)  until  the  reftoraticn. 

Chriftien — The  Sw^edes  built  a  fort,  fo 
called,  near  Wilmington  (Delaware)  in 
1631;  which  fort  was  afterwards  demo- 
i filed  by  the  Dutch. 

[D]  Dominica — Taken  by  the  French, 
September  7.  1  778. 

Dogger -Bank — A  bloody  engagement 
took  place  between  a  Dutch  fquadron,  un* 
der  the  command  of  admiral  Zuutman, 
and  an  Englilh  fquadron  under  admiral 
Parker,  cff  the  Dogger-Bank,  Auguft 
J,    1781. 

De  Grajfe  (Count)  defeated  by  Rodney, 
in  a  naval  engagement,  near  the  ifland  of 
Dominica,  April  12,  1782. 

Darien — The  Scots  fettled  a  colony  at 
the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  and  called  it  Cale- 
donia, in  1699 

Du  ^lefne  (Now  Fort-Pit  )— The  out- 
lines of  a  fcrt  there,  planned  by  the  Bri- 
tish, taken  poflcflion  of.  by  M.  de  Contre- 
coeur  ;  and,  when  finilV.ed,  fo  named  by 
him — June  13,  17^. 

Diejkau  (riaron)  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner  by  general  (afterwards  lir  Wil- 
liam) Johnfon,  whom  he  had  attacked  in 
iiiscamp.  near  Lake   George,  September 
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[E]  Ed-ward  VI.  King  of  England,  &c. 
began  his  reign  January  28,  1547,  and 
reigned  6  years,  5  m.onths,  auu  8  days. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  &c  bc- 
^an  her  reign  Novennber  17  1558;  and 
reigned  44   years.  4  months,  and  7  daysi 

[FJ  F/eets-^  'ive  EngUih  Eaft  India- 
men  and  fif-y  EngliOi  merchant  fliips, 
bound  for  the  Well-Indies,  talen  by  the 
combined  Heets  of  France  and  Spain,  Au- 
gua  g,  1780. 


Florida    (Ead  and  Weft)   confirmed    tc 
Great  Britain,  by  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  between  France,  Spain,  Gieat  Bri 
tain    and    Portugal,    concluded   at    Paris. 
February  lo,  1763. 

Falmouth  (MafT.)  — Burnt  by  the  Britifh, 
Oftobcr  iS,  1775. 

Finley  (John)  of  North  Carolina,  in 
company  with  fon:e  others  trading  with 
the  Indians,  travelled  over  the  region  now 
called  Kentuckeyy  about  the  year  1767  — 
This  country  was  then  known  to  the  In- 
dians by  the  name  of  The  dark  and  bloo:.) 
grounds  ;  and,  fometimes,  The  middle 
ground.  Mr.  Finley,  on  his  return  to  the 
place  of  his  refidence,  communicated  hio 
difcovery  to  Col.  Daniel  Boon,  and  a  few 
others. — See  Boon. 

Fronf&nac  (Fort) — Taken  from  the 
French,  Auguft  27,  1758. 

[G]  Granada  (W.  I.)— Taken  by  the 
French,  July  3,  1779. 

Gibraltar — The  Spaniards  defeated  in 
their  grand  attack  on  — September  13, 
1782. 

Georgia — The  fettlenfent  of,  began  in 
1732. 

Great -Bridge  (near  Norfolk,  Virg,) — 
The  ruyalills  defeated  there,  by  the  Vir- 
ginians, December  9,  1775. 

Gates  (Gen.  Horatio) — Appointed  to 
command  iu  Canada,  June  17,  1776. 

Gertnantonun  —  Battle    of,   October  4, 

'774- 

George  L  King  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 
began  his  reign  Augull  i,  1714;  and 
reigned  12  years,  10  months  and  10  days 

George  II.  King  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 
began  his  reign  June  11,  1727  ;  and 
reigned  33  years,  4  months,  and    14  days, 

George  III.  King  of  Great  Britain,  &.c. 
began   his  reign  Oftober  25,    1760;   and 
ceafed    to    be    f)vereign    of  thefe  provin 
ces,  which  now  conftitute  th^-.  United  States 
of  America,  July  4,  1776. 

[H]  Holland— A.  declaration  of  hoflili- 
ties  againft,  by  Great  Britain,  publifhed 
December  20,  1780. 

Hadfon's-Bax  —  The  French  took  and 
deftroyed  the  forts  and  fettlements  there, 
Auguft  24,  1782. 

Halifax — In  Nova  Scotia,  bu'lt  in  1748. 

H'iifon'^ s-Bay  Company  (Englifh) — In- 
corporjied,  in  1 670. 

Ho^ve  (  !jord  Vifcount)  flain  at  Ticonde 
roga,  Jnj  5,  1-58. 

Henry  VII.  King  of  Enguind  &c.  be 
gan  his  reign  Auguft  22,  1485  j  and  reign- 
ed 23  yeais,  and  8  mouihs. 
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Henry  VIII.  King  of  England  &c.  be- 
gan his  reign  April  22,  1509  ;  and  reigned 
37  years,  9  months,  and  6  days. 

Henlopen  (Cape) — The  Swedes  and  Fins 
arrived  and  landed  at,  in  1627  ;  at  which 
time  tlie  Datch  had  wholly  quitted  the 
country. 

[I]  Ja?nes  I.  King  of  England,  Scot* 
and,  &c.  began  his  reign  March  24,  1602  ; 


and  reigned  22  years,  and  3  days 

James  IL  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
i'C.  began  his  reign  February  6,  1684  j 
and  reigned  4  years  and  7  days. 

hnprefs^  at  Bofton  (MafT.)  by  commo- 
dore Knowles,  Novemijer  17,  1747. 

Indians  ( Narraganfet)— See  Narragaa- 
fet  Sachems. 

Johnfon  (General,  afterwards  Sir  Willi- 
am) defeated  the  French,  near  Crown 
Point,   September  8,  1755. 

[K]    Kehec  —  ^tt  Quebec. 

[L]  Laurens,  Efq.  (Henry) — Cap- 
tured by  the  Britifh  near  Newfoundland, 
when  on  his  pafTage  to  Holland — Septem- 
ber 3,  178c — Committed  prifoner  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treafon,  Oclober  3,  17S0. 

Louijiana  (N.  A.) — Part  of  the  pro- 
vince of — confirmed  to  Great  Britain,  by 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
France,  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  Portu- 
gal, concluded  at  Paris,  February  10, 1763. 

Louijb'ourgi  in  the  idand  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton, furrendered  by  the  French  to  the 
New-England  provincial  forces  command- 
ed by  General  Pepperell,  aidtd  by  a  Bri- 
tifh  naval  force  under  Commodore  War- 
ren— June  17,  1745- 

La'-.vrence  (Major)  defeated  by  the  Che- 
valier de  lu  Corne  and  Father  Loutre,  near 
the  mouth  of  St.  John's  river,  Canada, 
April  20,  1750. 

League — See  Narraganfet  Sachems. 

Leives-Ton.vn  (Del.) — The  Dutch,  who 
had  quitted  the  country  a  few  years  before, 
returned  in  163c;  and  built  a  fort  there, 
by  them  called  Hoeren-Kill — See  Henlo- 
pen. 

[M]  Minorca — Surrendered  by  the 
Bri-ifh  to  the  arms  of  Spain,  February  5, 
1782. 

Montferrat  (the  iflandof) — Taken  fronf; 
'he  Britifh,  by  the  French,  February  22, 
1782. 

nloore^s-creek  bridge  (N.  C.) — The  roy- 
ilifts,  under  General  M'Donald,  defeated 
there  by  the  North  Carolina  militia,  Fe- 
bruary 17,  1776. 

Moultrie  (Fort) — See  Sulivan's  Ifland. 
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Bionongahela   (Fort)— On   the   forks  of 
the   Monongahela   rivtr — M.   de  Contre 
coeur  obliged  Capt.  Trent  to  abandon  it, 
May  20  1754. 

Mary  (of  the  houfe  of  Tudor)  Qiieen  cl 
England,  &c.  began  her  reign  July  6, 
1553  ;  and  reigned  5  years,  4  monih;-, 
and  1 1  days. 

Mary  (of  the  houfc  of  Stuart)  Queen 
of  England,  Scotland,  &c.  jointly  witl- 
her  hufband  William  III. — died  Decem- 
ber 28,  1694— See  William  III. 

[  J]  Nenxi-Loficio}!  (City  of,  in  Connec- 
ticut)—  Burnt  by  Bencdift  Arnold,  Sep- 
ten  ber  6,  1781. 

Ni':;is  (The  iHand  of)— Taken  from  the 
Britifh,  by  the  French,  February  14,  1782. 

iKorfolk  (Virginia)-  Burnt  January  i, 
1776. 

Niagara  (Fort) — Taken  from  the 
French  by  Gcne.al  Ji^hnfon  July  25,  1759 

Nt^v-HavipJJyire — Capt.  Mafon  procure: , 
November  7,  16^9,  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth,  a  new  patent  for  a  tract  of  lai'd 
io  called,  which  comprehended  the  whole 
of  Wheelwright's  purchafe — The  ff.ttle- 
ment  oilhtfevenfk  and  la  ft  Englifh  colony 
in 
nation  of  forty-one  pcrfons 


[Rj  RjJvJick — '1  he  peace  of,  conclnd- 


New  England,  was  made  by  the  combi 


into 


government,  on  Piicataqua  vivcr,  Odiobei 
22,  1640  ;  afterwards  called  the  Provrnce 
cf  Nanv- Haynfi/hire. 

Narragan/dt  SachcVis  (Thefjx)— En- 
tered Into  a  league,  offenfive  and  defenfive, 
with  the  aflbciatecoioniesof  New  England, 
July  15,    1635. 

[Pj  Prfft/<i7/7.7/«;;— General  Gage,  the 
Britifh  governor  of  MaiTachuietts,  ifTued  a 
proclamation,  ofTeving  a  pardon,  in  the 
king's  name,  to  AX  who  fhould  forthwith 
lay  duwn  their  arms  and  return  to  their 
peaceable  occupations,  excepting  Samuel 
Adams  and   John   Hancock — June   12. 

1775- 

Philadelphia — Evacuted   by  the   Briti/l. 

troops,  June  18,     778. 

Pondicherry — Surrendered  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, Odober  17,  177?. 

Penjhcoia — and  the  whole  province  oi 
Weft  Florida,  furrendered  by  the  Britifh, 
to  the  arms  of  Spain,  May  9,    1780. 

Peace — The  preliminary  articles  of,  be- 
tween France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain, 
figned  at  Verfallies  January  20,  1783. 

Peace — The  ratification  of  the  deiinitive 
treaty  of,  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, September  3,  1783. 

Priming  Office— Or\e  eaablifhed  at  Wil- 
rningcon,  N.  C.  in  1788. 


American  Chronology^ 

Peace — General  Washington's  proch- 
mation,  annoimcing  in  his  camp  the  cefla- 
fion  of  hoftillties,  and  the  ratification  o£ 
the  articles  of  peace,  between  the  U.  S. 
of  America  and  Great  Britain,  April  16, 
1783. 

[Q^]  ^s^oec — The  city  of,  ftormed, 
and  nearly  taken,  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Montgomery,  DeceH;ber3i.  1775. 

Quebec — Letters  '  patent  (orig.  Ltterce), 
containing  a  pronuTe  of  Charles  i.  king  of 
iinglaud,  to  deliver  the  foitrefs  (  orig. 
Cajiru7hj  and  houfcs  of  Quebec  (orig.  Ke^ 
bee)  in  Ca.iadi,  to  the  king  of  France — ; 
Jated  June  29,  1631. 

_^  ivic  li- 
ed. SepLenibei  20,     d'jl- 

Revoiution,  in  Great  Britain  —  dated 
from  Nuvcmoer  5,  i688. 

Ruaeljland  (i.  e.  the  IJlai^d  io  called, 
formerly  Aquameck)  was,  by  deed  dated 
Mdicii  24,  1637  8,  purchased  from  the 
inaians,  by  lome  of  the  iedarics,  whofe. 
opinions  had  been  condemned  in  the  fynod 
ui  Newtov.n,  and  who  had  been  ill  ufed  at 
the  lublequer.t  general  court  of  Maffachu- 
lietts.  (bcc  ijiiodot  Newtown} — The  late 
royal  chaiter  of  **  Rhade'IJland  and  Provi" 
aence  Plantations,  in  N?rraganfet  bay  in 
New-Lnglaud,'    was  dated  July  8,  1662. 

[Sj  bt.  Lucia — Taken  by  the  French, 
December  28,  ;  778. 

Si,  Eujiatia  nhe  Dutch  luand  of)  — 
Taken  by  Admiral  Rodney  and  General 
V^ai'ghan,  Fet^ruciry  3,  .  78  —  Retaken  by 
ihe  French,  Novembir  27,  I7r>i. 

St.  Ciriftopner  (the  llland  of) — Taken, 
from  the  Bntllh  by  the  French,  February, 
12,  17S2. 

Stamp-Acl  '2o'^<d  March  2  2,  1765 — 
Repealed  March  18,   .766. 

Sullivan  i  Ijlanct  (near  Charleflon,  8.  C.) 
— The  workb  thereon,  attacked  by  the 
Britifh  fquadron,  commanded  by  Sir  Pe- 
ter Par  er,  and  the  alTailants  defeated,  June. 
28,  J  7  76.  Thefe  wor;  s  v/ere  afterwards, 
called  i  ort -Moultrie,  in  compliment  to  the 
..oinmandiniT  vjflicer. 


■rm 


St.  John's  (Canada)— P.-educsd  by  the. 
Am.ricani-,  November  2,  1775- 

Still-lVater — Battle     of,     Odober     7, 
1777. 

Sy7i-d{-\  general),  in  Newtown  near  Bof-  • 
ton  (MalT.jCdlled,  Auguft  30,  1637— This, 
, fynod  condemned  the  opinions  ot  many  of 
the  New-England  fc^.aries.       See  Doug. 
Sum.    Rliovie  Ifland. 

[T]  Tr.bago  (the  llland  of) — Taken  frona,' 
the  Brxtifh  by  t.ue  French j,  June  2,  1781. 
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Trincomate,  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 
:aken  by  Admiral  Hughes,  Jan.  _i  i,    1782 

7-;-^^/y__between  the  Republic  of  Hol- 
and  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
:onciuded,  Oa    8,    1782.— See /^ca^r. 

7>^^/^.— The  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
between  Holand  and  Great- Britain,  May 
34,    i784« — See  Arynijiice. 

ricondero^a—l^kcv\  by  the  Americans, 
under  Allen  and  Arnold,  May  10,  1775. 

rho7npfon,  Efq.  (Charles)  eleded  fe- 
cretaryof  Congrefs,   Sept.  5,    1774. 

U.V.  Utrecht— 'X\\^  peace  of— whereby 
Newfoundland,  Nova- Scotia,  New-Britain, 
and  Hudfon's-Bay,  were  yielded  to  Greats 
Britain;  and  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  con- 
firm-^d  to  that  crown— concluded  July  13, 

7 '  V 

Union— o\  the  kingdoms  of  England 
..nd  Scotland-effeded  May  i,  1707  ;  and 
the  treaty  of,  figned  June  22d  following. 

Virginia— Pi.  fpecial  commiffion  to  Ed- 
Wai  d  SackviUe,  Earl  of  Dorlet,  and  others 
^-"  for  the  better  plantation  of  the  colo- 
ny of  Virginia"— dated  June  27,    1631. 

W.  JVilliaJTi  and-Mary—Tht  caltle  fo 
called  at  Portfmouih  in  New-HampHiire, 
affaulted,  and  taken  from  the  Britilh,  by 
the  armed  citizens  of  Nev/-Hamp(hlre, 
Dec.  14,    1774.  ^ 

JVeJI^ Florida— 1^\\Q  province  of,  lurren- 
dered  bytheBrltiai  to  Spain,  May  9,  1780. 

William  HI.  King  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, 6cc.  began  to  reign  Feb.  13,  16^8; 
.and  was  crowned  with  his  Queen,  Mary  (of 
the  houfe  of  Stewart),  on  the  nth  of 
April  following— He  reigned  .3  years,  and 

23  days. See    Mary    (of  the 

Stewart).  , 

Ward,  Efq.  (Artemas) — — chofen  firfi 
Major-Gcneral,by  Congrefs  June  17,  !775. 

llTar — Proclaimed  againll  the  Dutch, 
by  the  Engl ifii,  March    17,    1671-2. 

'War -declared    againil   England,  by 

France,     March    4,     1744  ;    and,  agalnlt 
France,  by  England,    March  31,    1744. 

JYar — declared  agalnll  France,  by  Eng- 
land,  May  18,    1756. 

J^ars — betvv^ecn  the  Ne^)  Englanden 
and  the  Indians  ,— viz.  the  Pcqnod,  war, 
anno  1637  —  KIng  Philip's  war,  in  1675 
and  1676,  (continuing  about  fourteen 
months)— and  the  war  of  1722  to  1725. 

Whorekills See  Lenves-to-Jjn. 

[_To  be  cr'Ktinued.~\ 
>ji  I        '■ '  — — — — ^— — — 
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I.iFt:  ;   an  Allegory. 
HEN  we   firft  fet  out  on  our  jour- 
ney   through    life,    we    have     the 
choice  of  two  roads  fct  before  us  :   the  one 
GoL.  Mac.  Vol.  IV.  Ns.  2. 
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leading  down  hill,    the  other  afcendlr.g. 
The    hrft,    by    its    alluring    profpeA,   has 
many  volunteers   thronging  that  way,  be- 
caufe  It  is  eafier  to  go  down    hill  than  up* 
The  principal  towns  and  cities  on  this  jour- 
ney, where   thefe    travellers   pafs  through, 
are  Indolence^  Felly,  InteJUperance,  and  Pro- 
digaliry  ;  when  they  have  pafTed  thcfc   firlt 
Itages,  they  lead  direftly  to  Conteynpf,  Po- 
verfy,   JVrctchsdnejs,  and  lalHy,  to  Repent- 
a?jce.      Some  travellers,  inftead  of  arriving 
at    Repentance,    and    returning    thence  to 
Amendment  (which    Is  out  of  the  road  by 
v\hich  they  came)  are  fo  intoxicated,  that 
they  leave   thefe  two  places  on    the  right, 
and  rufli  headlong  into  deep  defpair ;  and  fo, 
llraight  on,  to  inevitable  ruin.     There  arc 
two  companions  oftentimes  to  be  met  with 
in  every  ftnge  of  this  journey,  called  P;«- 
dence-AVi^  Recolleaion  ;  who,  if  the  travel- 
ler would  be   wife  enough  to  liften  to  their 
kind  admonitions,   would  bring  him    by  a 
very  (liort    road    (which  none  are   able    tc* 
recover  without  them)   to  the  city  oi  Re- 
pentance,  and  fo    on  to    Amendment  ;_  and 
keep  him  company  till  they   have  conduil- 
ed   him   in  fafety    back   to  the   place  from 
whence  he  fet  out,  and  prevail  on  him  to 
try  the  other  road,  which  I  am  going  now 
to  treat  of.     The  number  of  travellers  fre- 
quenting this  road  is  not  fo  numerous  ;  be- 
ing more  difficult  to  go  up  hill  than  down. 
To  accompliih  this,  the  exertion  of  every 
nerve  is  required  to  arrive   at  the  different 
ilages,  which    are    Sobriety,    Temperance, 
Indnjiry,    and   Frugality ;     and    thefe  lead 
tofeveral  others  progteffively,  each  of  which 
appears    more   commodious   and   inviting, 
the    farther   one  advances  ;   finding  better 
accommodation  at  every  ilage,  till  at  length 
the   traveller   reaches   the    fummit   of  this 
mountainous  road,  where  he  meets  with    a 
fine  plain,  abounding  with  delights  of  va- 
rious kinds  ;   in  which   are  fituatcd  the  ci- 
ties of  Riches  and  Honor  ;   and,  if  he  be  a 
worthy  man,  he    will    let   the  induftrlous 
poor  partake  of  his  blelTings,  that  he  may 
have  one  of  the  moft  defirable  manfiono  ia 
each  of  thefe  little    cities  ;    namt^d   Pvefpe^ 
and  true  Content.     Though  there  are  coni- 
paratively  few   to  be   found  travelling  thU 
rjad,  all   do    not    attain   the    end   of    this 
journey  5     as    it    mull   be    performed    du- 
ring the    feafon    c7iX\q<^  Ht0?ian  Life.    And 
as  no  adventurers,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  had 
two    of  thefe  feafons  ever  aliottd   them  to 
perform   it  in,  many    travellers  find  them- 
felves  obliged  to  take  up    their    refpectire 
abode  in    different    places,  being  difablf 
CO  reach  any  higher,  by  reafon  of  tb-*-^ 
w 


•V'  "7  *""•" — j^Li-vitni.  Ty  ine  wrt^ir,  cj  me  dilate  Trade. 


Nvhich  tlicy  liave  taken  upon  them,  anu 
varii'iis  ol;  cr  caufcs  too  tedious  to  men- 
tion 

Here  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  dlf 
coura^cd  traveller  fcldom  meets  with  a  real 
friend  to  ;<fiill  him  in  this  road.  In  cafe  any 
enquries  ae  made  after  fnch  a  charader, 
they  ctre  told  there  is  none  in  company  v\lio 
have  had  the  lionorof  hisacquriiiitance  ;  but 
they  will  tell  you,  that  they  heard  their 
grandfather  mention,  he  had  often  feen 
him,  but  foon  after  left  this  country,  and 
gave  out,  before  his  departure,  that,  dif- 
gufled  to  find  his  highdl  favours  rewarded 
-W'ith  the  biackeil  ingratitude,  he  was  de- 
termined to  leave  the  country  ;  and  fince 
his  ret.eat.  a  being,  known  by  the  name 
of  Siflflntircjiy  has  been  fubiliitited  in  h.s 
ro-m  ;  who  bears  the  likenefs  of  Fr'wnd- 
JJyip,  and  has  deceived  many  honed  well 
meaning  perlons  ;  but  as  he  never  llieks  to 
the  unfoitunate;  every  body  knows  him  to 
be  a  deceiver. 

It    is  further  to    be 
often  fee  too  many,  goi 

thinking  to  find  a  fhortcr  way  up  the  hill, 
Aide  down  lower  than  they  were  when  they 
fiift  ftarted,  and  often  involve  others  in 
their  dilailer  ;  for  finding  th^mf.  Ives  go- 
ing, they  cat.h  at  every  ihuig;  and  by  tliis 
totally  overfct  many  a  fellow-trdveller, 
\vho  have  found,  to  their  great  mortifica- 
tion,^ they  could  not  get  up  again.  Seve 
ral  of  thofe,  who  at  fird  looked  down  with 
triumph,  at  thofe  who  are  fweating  and 
toiling  below,  Uiany  times  are  out-llripped; 
and  the  hindcrmoU  of  all  comfort  them- 
felves  with  hopes  that  they  Hiall  reach  the 
top,  vvhich  fometimes  is  the  cafe  ;  for  when 
any  one  finds  he  Can  make  greater  hafte 
than  his  neighbours,  he  puliiea  forward, 
and  pa.TcS  the  next,  ^:c.  And,  letting  go 
ihehmile^and  to  fpeak  plain,  nothing  puts 
a  period  to  this  ambition  but  Death.  You 
fee  two  roads  a-e  ft  t  before  you,  I  hope  you 
make  a  wife  choice. 


tlicir  exploits  arc  celebrated,  and  all  ».hct; 
kind  and  good  offices  are  afFedionatcly  re 
memhered.  A  general  interment  of  th- 
remains  then  enfucs, 
•1( 


tb 


remarked,   that  we 
ig  too  near  the  fide. 


nd  one  grave  is 
receptacle  in  which  all  are  depofiitd.  il 
moreavsful  and  llrikirg  fcene  cannot  bi 
concelvfd.  The  Athenians  had  their  fu^ 
neral  orations  repeated  annually,  in  bono 
of  th.  fc  who  were  (lain  in  battle;  tin 
Platxans  kept  a  folemn  anuiverlaiy,  an< 
theii  Archon  pourvd  cut  a  goblet  of  win* 
to  thofe  who  !ia<l  facrificed  their  lives  fo: 
the  liberty  of  Gn  ece  :  and  **  Games  fo; 
(liberty,"  were  celebrated  by  deievate; 
from  each  city  of  Greece  at  PJ.;t3:ae  every 
fifth  year,  in  commemoration  of  the  her^e! 
who  had  defeated  Mardonins.  Thef.  Gre- 
cian ceremonies  perpetuated  fentiments  ol 
relptA  for  th  •  deccaied,  and  excised  in  tht 
peo;de  a  generous  defirc  "f  emp'ating  the 
glorious  aichievements,  which  had  occafi- 
oned  fuch  folemnities  :  yet  to  the  fpcc- 
tatorsthey  could  not  be  fo  intereRing,  as  to 
the  Americans  is  the  Feafl  of  Souls,  where- 
in **  bones  and  hcaifcd  in  death"  *  are 
prefented  to  view  ;  a  fight  that  miift  raife 
the  moll  vehement  and  frantic  emotions  in 
the  uudifcipliiicd  breads  of  artlefs  favagee* 
{^London  Magazine. 
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yJ>i  A'ceiiut  cfthc  h:J:itutiori  of  the  Feast 
of  SouLd  }  olfcrvedby  the  Nutke  Ame- 
ricans. 

THii:  commemoration  of  this  Inditu- 
tutlon  lii  obferved  by  tlie 
Americans,  among  fome  tribes  on 
tenth  year,  and  among  others  on 
ciphth.  On  this  occaijon  there  is  firlt  a 
difinierment  of  all  who  havf  died  fince  the 
)all  f'.lemnity;   the  dull  of  fome  Is  colled 


^n  /Jccount  cfthe  Origin  of  the  S  L  Avt  Tr  adti. 

TH  I  S  trafRc,  fo  difgraceful  to  hu- 
manliy,  began  in  the  reign  of  Qjieen 
Ebzabeth,  about  the  year  1567 A  cap- 
tain John  Hawkins,  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  lituation  of  the  Well-India  ifiands, 
then  motlly  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniard* 
and  French,  was  the  fird  who  thought  of 
introducing  the  Africans  to  adid  the  inha- 
bitants in  cultivating  their  plantations.  He 
faw  in  them  a  people  fit  to  endure  labour 
in  fuch  a  climate;  and  confidercd  iheir 
fituation  to  be  fo  bad  in  itfclf,  from  cll- 
rude  date  of  civilization,  and  con- 
quarrels  and  blood-fhed  amongd 
at  he  thought  they  certainly 
lofers,    if    not    trainers,   by 


mate, 
tiniial 

themfebes,   tJi 
would    be    no 


native ! 

every 

very 


change  of  country;  the  only  difficulty 
was,  how  to  get  tf)tm  from  one  tenltory 
to  another  fo  remote.  This,  however,  he 
undertook  ;  ami  from  thisarofe  the  fmoaus, 

I  or,  to  fpeak  more   corrccily,  the  Infamoui 

■'  trade  in  Negroes. 

j      Prcjedlors  are    not    to   be   charged  with 

j  the  criminality  which  often  attends  their 
projctTtions  In  the  aiter-profccution  of  then;. 


ed,  the  corrupt  bodieij  of  othero  are  clranf- - '^''^  intention  of  Hawkins,  at  lils  outfet, 
«r_d  :  the  corp  ..  .  re  carried  by  their  refpec-  j  '^^'^^  ""^  ^"  iorcty  but  toperfuade,  the  Afri- 
livc  friend,  to  their    ..tg,  „here,  in  h<,nor  of' 


the  decealcd,  a  fcad  is  prepared,  at  whij^i  •  H«»i.  shakefpcarc. 


A  Miicod  to  prevent  Irov  from  Ruf:hg. 


ter. 
n  to 


iS  to  change  their  own  country  for  a; 
Hawkins  having-  ur.jpofed  his 
fome  friends,  a  fubfcriotion  was 
»n  filled  up,  and  three  veffels,  of  about 
p  tons  burthen  each,  fii.ted  uut  for  the 
^a^^e,  with  neceffary  cominodities  to 
ffic  with  the  native^, 

Having  failed   in    Oftober,  he   arrived, 
thout   any    accident,   at    Sierra    Leon^i, 
len  he  d'.-clared  his  purpofe  was  to  traffic, 
ci  accordiitgly  exchanged  his  articles  for 
I  beft  commodities  of  the  country. 
During  this  bufinefs,   he  caufed  it  ofren 
be  reprefctited    to  the  people,   that   he 
s  go'ng  from  thence  to  a  country   more 
afar.t,   fruitful,  and  happy,   in  every  re 
iSty   than    theirs;   that   it   was   inhabited 
fuch  as  hlmfclf  and  his  company;  and 
at  if  any  of  th;m,   tired  with  their  pre 
t  fituation,  utiduubtedly   the    moil   un 
•afant   fpot  upon  the  face   of  the  earth, 
d   of  their   poor    way    of  living,  would 
bark  with  him,  he  would  be  anfwerable 
at,   for  their   fervices   to  the  people  who 
ffcffed  the    country,   they   ihoiild  have  a 
re  of  its  many  advantages. 
This  was  repeated  ofren  ;  and,  bv  fuch 
oling,  he  at  length  infafed  a    fpirit  of 
ligration  among  them  :   three  hundred  of 
em  came   to    the    relolution   of  trulting 
emfelves  with  him  in  this  new  world,  all 
full  age  and    ftrength,  and  every  thing 
IS  fettled  for  their  departure. 
Hitherto    there  was    no   violence  ; — but 
le  night  before  theii  departure,   the  cries 
people   at   variance  reached  the  ea's  of 
awkins,  and  he  called  up  his  men.  I'hey 
:nt   armed-,   not  knowing    the  caufe,   and 
our  day  break  were    in  the  mid(t  of  the 
afufion.      Capiain  Hawkins  immediately 
tached    himleif    to.  thofe    he    perfonally 
lew,   and,     with    his   peopile,    fought   in 
eir  defence. ^    He  wjjs  foon  informed  that 
body  of  Negroes,  from  another    part  oi 
e   country,     had   come  and    fallen   upoii 
fe   wthout    any    provocation  :     fwaycd 
motives    of  intereft,   he  determined   at 
ice    upon    revenge,     and    furrounding    a 
rgQ    party   of  the   afTaJlants,   who,  being 
erpoA'cred,   wilhed  to  efcape,   he    made 
)  with  thefe  the  nuniber  of  their  adverfa- 
s  their  rage  had  d-eftroyed,   and    carried 
cm  by  force  to  the  place   whither  oihert 
jain  went  by  choice. 

Captain  Hawkins  made  a  diftindlion  be- 
nxt  thole  he  had  taken  prifonersof  war, 
id  thofe  who  came  voluntarily  :  and  he 
terwards  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the 
tne  principles  where  he  fold  them  ;  but 
e   dillinclion  was   loft  :  thofe  who  pur- 
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chafed  them  at  the  fame  price,  eonfidercd 
them  as  flaves  of  the  fame  condition. 

That  thofe  who  were  carried  off  by 
force,  were  prifoners  of  war,  might,  it  is 
fuppofed,  have  proved  a  kind  of  falvo  for 
the  conference  of  Hawkins  :  it  was,  how- 
ever, (atisfying  himfelf  by  a  Itrange  kind 
of  logic,  though  there  are  many  who  now 
argue  in  favour  of  that  infamous  trade,  on 
grounds  lefs  tenable. 

Having  made  up  the  number  of  his  Ne- 
groes, he  failed  for  Hifpaniola,  where, 
and  at  Puerto  de  Plata,  he  difpofed  of  the 
whole  of  them  to  the  Spaniards. 

On  his  return  to  England,  a  fecond  voy» 
age  was  undertaken  under  his  command, 
with  four  (hips.  The  queen  encouraged 
the  adventurer  ;  but  (iridl  injunftions  were 
laid  on  him,  and  all  concerned,  that  no 
Negroes  fl-iould  be  carried  off  by  force. — 
They  arrived  fafe  in  Africa,  and  got  a 
complete  cargo  of  flaves  ;  but  not  a  Jingle 
Negro  hilt  'what  ivas  carried  off  by  viokrtce  ; 
and  in  taking  thefe,  many  bands  fell  by 
the  reSilance  of  the  Negroes.  It  may  be 
true,  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  Hawkins  :  that  tbey  were  all  taken, 
however,  by  force — that  thofe  who  made 
refirtance  were  put  to  the  fword — their  vil- 
lages plundered  and  burnt — and  even  their 
old  people  and  children  deftroyed  in  the 
common  ruin,  are  facts  that  cannot  be 
overturned. — So  much  for  the  origin  of 
this  diabolical  traffic. 


A  nenii  Blehod^  made  ufe  sf  in  Sweden,' 
for  prefsrvtng  from  Rtiji  anx  Sort  of 
Ips.ox-WoPvK,,   that  is  expofcd  to  the  Air. 

"T'^^HEY  take  fuch  a  quantity  of  pitch. 
\  and  tar,  as  they  think  they  may  then 
have  occafion  for,  and  mix  up  vi'it?*  it  fuch 
a  quantity  of  the  bell  fort  of  foot,  as  not  to 
make  it  too  thick  for  ufe.  With  this  com- 
pofition  they  paint  cr  befmear  all  the  parts 
of  the  iron  work  ;  for  which  purpofe  they 
makeufeof  fnort  hardbrufhes,  becaufe  they 
mult  prefs  pretty  ftrongly  upon  the  iron,  in. 
order  to  give  it  a  fufficlent  quantity  ;  and- 
ihev  alwavs  chufe  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion in  the  fpring  time  of  the  year,,  becaufe 
the  moderate  heat  of  that  feafon  hardens 
th*^  pitch  fo  much,  that  it  is  never  melted 
bv  tlie  fucceeding  heats  of  the  fummer, 
but  on  the  contrary  acquires  fuch  a  glofs 
as  to  look  like  varnifn.  This  has  been.- 
found  by  experience  to  preferve  iron  from 
ruft,  m.uch  better  than  any  fort  of  paint  j^ 
and  is  as  cheap  as  any  ihat  can  be  made  ufa 

l-nf. 


j4  Method  if  Making  Amher'^VarM'-^Ths  Benefit!  of  Temper ancs. 
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The  Method  of  jnaking  Amber-Varnish. 

^' '  AKE  one  pound  of  powdered  am 
I  ber  ;  niclt  it  in  a  proper  unglazcd 
veflel  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  pour  it, 
whil[l  fluid,  upon  an  iron  plate  ;  then  pow 
der  it  a,:jain,  when  concreted,  and  after- 
wards diHolve  it  entirely  in  an  unglazed 
i^arthenveffel,  adding  to  it,  firit,  li;ifecd  oil, 
pvepared  and  boiled  with  litharge,  and 
af:ervvards  fpirit  of  turpentine.  With  this 
incruft  your  vefTels  of  wood  or  metals,  and 
afterwards  polifh  them,  being  firll  careful 
ly  and  artfully  dried. 


The  Bfnefits  (j/"  Temperance. 
Temperance  fweetcns  the bowL  Hervev. 

T^  EMPER  ANCE  has  at  all  times  been 
llrongly  recommended  by  phyficians 
and  moral  philofophers,  and  though  they 
have  not  had  the  power  tocompefthe  ob- 
fcrvance  of  their  precepts,  and  though  ad- 
vice without  example  will  not  fo  forcibly 
perfuade  men,  yet  it  ftill  remains  a  cardi- 
nal virtue  ;  retains  as  much  as  ever  its  pro- 
priety  and  beauty,  and  merits  our  atten- 
tion, notwithftanding  it  may  have  been  nc- 
gleded  by  ages  tiiat  are  paft. 

Food  is  intended  to  nourifh  and  repair 
that  wafte  of  the  body,  which,  from  the 
peculiar  formation  of  its  partes  it  ne- 
cefTarily  undergoes.  The  quantity  rtqui- 
iite  for  this  purpofe  will  in  general  be  af- 
certained  by  Nature,  who  jsdieheil  qua- 
lified lodecide  on  theproportion,  and  tore- 
gulatethe  times  on  which  it(hould  be  ufed; 
but  if  that  proportion  and  thole  times  are 
varied  or  exceeded,  Nature  will  foon  refent 
the  irjury,  and  difeafe  will  make  it  appear 
to  whofs  account  the  blame  fliould  b«? 
placed,  4IS  well  as  convince  the  agoreffort; 
of  their  temerity  and  impruder.ccV 

There  may  be  fome  pleafure  in  fatibfy- 
ing  liunger,  but  none,  I  will  piefume,  in 
caufing  inactivity  and  ftupefaction  ;  there 
is  a  neceffity  that  food  fliouid  be  ufed  with- 
in the  bounds  of  moderation,  but  more  to 
juRify  him  who  may  exceed  thcfc  bounds  ; 
for  exccfs  not  only  diforders  the  body,  and 
del^roy^  its  integrity,  but  clouds  the  un- 
dcrltaading  and  impedes  the  operation  of 
the  mind  ;  over  a  frame  that  might  other- 
wife  be  active  and  Urong,  it  leaves  a  ftupor 
and  heavinefs  that  entirely  defeats  the  en 
joyment  and  the  good  purpofe  of  food, 
and  divefts  the  body  almofl  of  every  power 
to  raove:  it  overfpreadi  the  mind,  which 
niignt  be  clear  and  vigorous,  with  grofs 
vapouis,  and    the   thickcft   darkiief^,  and 


brings  on  fach  a  general  weaknefs  as  the 
man  may  indeed  perceive,  but  which  neither 
ndvice  nor  medicine  will  be  found  to  have 
itrength  fuflicient  to  remedy. 

Butfurely  no  man  who  fees  the  importance 
of  his  own  powers,  and  who  wifnes  to  ap- 
ply them  to  the  ufes  for  which  they  were 
Jefigned,  can  fo  far  forget  himfelf  as  tq 
live  under  the  dominion  of  his  appetites, 
and  thus  be  levelled  with,  nay  thus  to  fink 
even  below  beings  who  have  no  underfiand- 
ing  to  difiinguilh  between  good  and  evil, 
no  reafon  to  diredl  them  in  the  choice  ; 
and  no  man  who  confults  his  own  eafe  and 
real  enjoyment  will  give  way  to  an  habit 
which  will  gain  llrength  every  moment, 
and  with  iticveafcd  flrength  will  give  to 
every  moment  additional  pain. 

It  is  feared  that  much  of  the  reafoning^ 
or  advice  of  this  nature,  may  be  given  in 
vain  ;  for  where  indulgences  of  this  kind 
have  obtained  at  frequent  and  ilated  pe- 
riods, froiii  time  immemorial,  it  is  confi- 
dered  a  fort  of  common  law,  and  good 
ground  of  aftion  may  perhaps  lay  againfc 
the  man,  who  dares  to  queftion  a  right 
which  has  been  fo  long  eftabliflied  ;  the 
freedom  and  continuance  of  which  fome 
diltinguifhed  body  of  men  may  have  near 
at  heart. — When  fuperfluity  furrounds,  the 
voice  of  temperance  cannot  be  heard  : 
men  are  not  then  in  the  humour  io  be  fe- 
rious,  imagination  mud  have  play,  and  a 
voracious  appetite  is  not  to  be  trifled  with; 
temperance  may  call  if  he  pleafes,  till  his 
lungs  Icfe  their  ftrength.  Thefe  men  have 
bufinefs  of  the  greatcil  moment  to  perform, 
they  have  to  eat  and  drink  and  fill  them- 
felves,  by  which  they  fuppofe  they  are  do- 
ing cflential  fervice  to  the  body  ;  their  un- 
dcrftandings  are  but  of  fmall  concern,  fo* 
as  they  do  not  ufe  them  much,  it  is  no  greai 
n.attcr  whether  their  operation  is  free  01 
obitrutted. 

Temperance  is  no  lefs  conducive  of 
health  to  the  mind  than  the  body  ;  it  is  zi 
ncctfTary  for  the  one  as  the  other,  and  oi 
great  coucern  to  both  :  a  turbulent  tem- 
per, a  furious  ungovernable  palTion,  is  a 
difeafe  of  the  mind  as  troublefome  as  the 
gout  to  the  body,  and  as  difficult  of  cure 
perhaps,  though  the  malady  may  be  bet- 
ter unuerltpod  :  however,  it  is  fure  to  z6i 
as  a  continual  ferment}  it  gives  an  unplea- 
fant  appearance  to  every  adfion,  and  to 
others  an  unhappy,  though  defervcd  ad- 
vantage over  him. 

The  te.-=nperate  man  is,  indeed,  a  mofi 
amiable  character,  and  one  who  maintains 
a  kind  pi  fuperiority  over  all  others  :  cool 
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id  colledted,  he  has  at  all  times  the  com- 

land  of  himfelf ;   by    care    and    due    re- 

raint,  his  body  punclually  obferves,  and 

afily  performs,  the  law  of  its  nature  ;  his 

lind    fees    clearly    its   feveral  duties,   and 

as    the   power   to  execute  them  and  avail 

felf  of  every  advantage  ;   he  knows  none 

f    thofe     remonftrating    pains,     none  ot 

he  bitter  refle6lions,  which  excefs   leaves 

»ehind  ;   no  reproach  can  touch   his  beha- 

iour,   nor   feverity   apply   to  his  conduct, 

)uthe  holds  himfelf,  if  not  free  from  foibit 

md  frailty,  yet  above  indifcretion  and  eve- 

y  vice.      Knowledge  is  his  favourite  pur 

'uit,   and    virtue   the   employment    of  hi- 

;ime;   ifatairy time  his  body  be  indifpofeJ, 

the  caufe  of  it   arofe  not  through  v»'ant   oi 

due  care  ;  if  his    mind  is   dilturbed,    it  is 

more  by   impcrfetflion   or   another's    folly 

than  his  own  ;  and  if  he  is  warm,  it  is  not 

to  injure,  but  a  warmth  in  the  welfare  of 

mankind. 

That  may  be  called  fpirit  or  fartiion,  or 
any  other  whimfical  name  you  pleale, 
which  leads  to  excefs,  but  it  is  a  fpirit  or 
a  fafhion  moft  clofely  connefted  with  folly; 
for  reafon  and  experience  lead  to  tempe- 
rance in  every  thing  that  refpefts  either  the 
body  or  the  mind.  He  therefore  who  will 
be  guided  by  the  one,  and  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  the  other,  will  thus  be  temperate, 
convince  all  thinking  men  of  his  good 
fenfe,  and  feel  his  own  reward  in  length  of 
days,  in  honor  and  in  happinefs. 


as  he  faw  me,  he  cried,  "  the  devil  is  in 
che  fire  !"  I  examined  the  grate,  and  faw 
diilinftly,  in  the  m.iddle  of  a  very  hot  fire, 
a  little  animal,  with  its  mouth  open,  and 
it s  breafc  palpitating  After  attentive  ob- 
Tervation,  and  being  allured  there  was  nO 
deception,  I  took  pincers  to  catch  it.  On 
the  tirft  attempt  I  made,  the  animal,  which 
had  remained  ftacionary  till  then,  that  is, 
during  an  interval  of  two  or  three  minutes, 
fled  into  a  corner  of  the  grate.  I  fnipt  off 
the  point  of  its  tail,  and  it  hid  itfelf  among 
the  red-hot  afhes.  Having  difcovered  it 
again,  I  feized  ic  by  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  drew  it  out.  It  was  a  fmall  lizard.  I 
preferved  it  in  fpirits  of  wine. 

It  was  afterwards  prefented  by  me,  with 
an  account  of  its  diicovery,  to  the  Count 
de  Buffon,  who  found  it  to  differ  from  all 
he  had  ever  feen.  He  had  queftioned  me 
a  great  deal  on  this  extraordinary  fafk,  and 
promiled  to  make  mention  of  it.  The 
preferved  animal  is  now  in  the  king's  ca- 
binet. 

(Signed) 
DePcthonier,  ancieti   Conful  de  France, 


Aclual  Exijlence  c/"  //'c'  Salamander. 

ON  this  very  curious  fubjed  the  follow- 
ing   letter,   by  M.  de  Pothonier,  is 
addreffed  to  the  Journalids  of  Paris. 
Gentlemen, 

IF  it  is  true,  that,  with  too  much  faci- 
lity, we  fometimes  adopt  the  'iiiarvellous^ 
it  is  alfo  true,  that  we  fometimes  rejeil  it 
at  firll  fight,  without  due  regard  to  the 
credibility  of  the  teftimony.  Such  a  re- 
proach might  be  made  with  juftice  by  the 
ancient  naturalifts,  could  they  raife  their 
heads,  to  thofe  of  the  prefent  age.  Our 
cautious  enquirers  have  agreed  to  declare 
fabulous  and  abfurd  the  vulgar  opinion  con- 
cerning the  falamander.  That  opinion 
may  have  been  embellifhed  by  the  fiftions 
of  poetry ;  neverthelefs,  I  cannot  enter- 
tain a  doubt,  that  there  exiits  a  fpecies  of 
fmall  lizard,  which  can  live  fometime  even 
in  the  hotteft  fire.      Here  is  the  proof. 

Being  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  bufy 
writing  in  my  clofet,  I  heard  fuddenly  an 
uncommon  noife  in  the  kitchen,  I  ran;  and 
found  the  cook  \\\  a  terrible  fright.  As  foon 


On   CONVERSATION. 

[FromtheOLLA  PoaRiDA,   a  Colleftion  of  EfTayt 
pubhflied  at  Oxford,    Great-Britain.] 

THAT  converfation  may  anfwer  the 
ends  for  which  it  was dtfigned,  the 
parties  who  are  to  join  in  it  muil  come  to- 
gether with  a  determined  refolution  to 
pleafe,  and  to  be  pleafed.  If  a  man  feels 
that  an  eafi  wind  has  rendered  him  dull 
and  fulky,  he  fhould  by  all  means  flay  at 
home  till  the  wind  changes,  and  not  be 
troublefome  to  his  friends  ;  for  dullnefs  is 
infedious,  and  one  four  face  will  make 
many,  as  one  cheerful  countenance  is  foon 
produdive  of  others.  If  two  gentlemen 
defile  to  quarrel,  it  fiionld  not  be  done  in 
a  company  met  to  enjoy  the  plcafures  of 
converlation.  Let  a  ftage  be  erected  for 
the  purpofe  in  a  proper  place,  to  which 
the  jurifdi61ion  of  the  Middlefex  magif- 
tratcs  doth  not  reach.  There  let  Martin 
and  Mendoza  mount,  accom.panied  by  Ben 
and  Johnfon,  and  attended  by  the  ama- 
teurs who  delight  to  behold  blows  neatly 
laid  in,  ribs  and  jaw-bones  elegantly 
broken,  and  eyes  fealed  up  with  delicacy 
and  addrefs.  It  is  obvious,  for  thefe  rea- 
fons,  that  he  wlio  is  about  to  form  a  con- 
verfation. party,  (hould  be  careful  to  invite 
men  of  congenial  minds,  and  of  fimilar 
ideas  refpedingthe  entertainment  of  which 
they  are  to  partake,  and  to  which  they 
mail  contiib.uic. 


rio  'On  Cotiv, 

Wltli  gloomy  perfon*,  gloomy  topics 
likewife  fliould  be  (as  indcecJ  they  will  be) 
excluded  ;  I'uch  as  ill  health,  bad  weather, 
.  bad  news,  or  forebodings  of  fuchj  &c. 
To  preferve  the  temper  calm  and  pleafant.. 
it  is  of  unlpeakable  im.portance  tlfat  we  al- 
ways accultom  ourfelves  through  life  to 
make  the  bcil  of  things,  to  view  them  on 
their  bright  fide,  and  fo  reprefent  them 
to  others,  i"or  our  mutual  comfort  and  en- 
couragement. Few  things  (efpecially  if, 
asChriftians,  we  take  the  other  world  into 
the  account)  but  have  a  bright  Ode  ;  dili- 
gence and  practice  will  eafily  find  it.  Per 
haps  there  is  no  circumrtance  better  calcu- 
lated, than  this,  to  render  converfation 
equally  pleafing  and  profitabl'j. 

In    the  conduct  of  it,  be  not  eager  to 
interrupt  others,  or  uneaiy   at  being  your 
felf  interrupted  ;  fince  you  fpeak  either  to 
amufe  or  inllrud   the   company,  or  to  re 
ceive    thofe  benefits    from    it.      Give   all, 
therefore,   leave  to  fpeak   in    tun.      Hear 
with  patience,  and  anfwer  with  precilion 
Inattention  is    ill  manners  ;  it  fliows  con- 
tempt ;   contempt  is  never  forgiven. 

Trouble  not  the  company  with  your 
own  private  concerns,  as  you  do  not  lov^ 
to  be  troubled  with  thofe  of  others.  Yours 
areas  little  to  them,  as  theirs  are  to  you. 
You  will  need  no  other  rule,  whereby  to 
judge  of  this  matter. 

Contrive,  but  with  dexterity  and  pro- 
priety, that  each  perf"on  may  have  an  op 
portunity  of  dlfcoiirfing  on  the  lubit-cl 
with  vvfiich  he  is  belb  acquainted.  He 
will  be  plenfed,  and  you  will  be  informed. 
By  obferving  this  rule,  every  one  has  it  in 
Ills  power  to  afliil  in  rendering  converfati- 
on agreeable  ;  fince,  though  he  may  not 
chool'e,  or  be  qualified,  to  fay  much  him 
felf,  he  can  propofe  queftions  to  thofe 
who  are  able  to  anfwer  thcin. 

Avoid  (lories,  unlefs  fhort,  pointed,  and 
nnite  apropos.  He  who  deals  in  them, 
fays  Swift,  muil  either  have  a  very  large 
ftock,  or  a  good  memory,  or  mufi  often 
cliange  his  company.  Some  have  a  let  of 
them  ftrung  together  like  onions  ;  they 
take  poflefiioii  of  the  converfation,  by  an 
early  iutrodu6\ion  of  one  ;  and  then  you 
muft  have  the  whole  rope  ;  and  there  is  an 
end  of  every  thing  elfe,  perhaps,  for  that 
meeting,  though  you  may  have  heard  all 
twenty  times  before. 

Talk  cfteti  but  not  long.  The  talent  of 
haraiiguing  in  private  company  is  infup- 
portable.  Senators  and  barrifiers  are  apt 
to  he  guilty  of  this    fault  ;  and  members, 


who  never  harangue  in  the  houfe,  will  of- 
ten do  it  out  of  the  houfe.  If  the  majo- 
rity of  the  company  be  naturally  filent,'or 
cautious,  the  converfation  will  flag,  un- 
icfa  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among 
Uiem  who  can  dart  new  fubjV6ls.  Forbear, 
however,  if  pofTible,  to  broach  a  fec(;nd 
before  the  firfl:  is  out,  Itft  your  Itock  fiiould 
not  laft,  and  you  (hould  be  obliged  to 
come  back  to  the  old  barrel.  There  are 
thofe  who  will  repeatedly  crofs  upon,  and 
break  into  the  converfation  with  a  fredi 
topic,  till  they  have  touched  upon  all, 
and  cxhaufied  none.  Giconomy  here  is 
iiecefTary  for  m  )(l  people. 

Laugh  not  at  your  own  wit  and  hu- 
mour ;   leave  that  to  the  company.      v 

When  the  converfation  is  flowing  in  a 
ferious  and  ufetui  chancel,  never  interrupt 
it  by  an  ill-timed  jeft.  The  ftream  is  fcat- 
tered,  and  cannot  be  again  collefted. 

Difcourfe  not  in  a  whilper,  or  naif  voice,^ 
to  your  next  neighbour.  It  is  ill-brctd- 
ing,  and,  in  fome  degree,  a  fraud  ;.  con- 
vcrtation-ftock  being,  as  one  has  well  oh- 
ferved,  a  joint  and  .ommon  prcptrty. 

In  reflections  on  abfent  people,  g-*  no 
farther  than  you  would  go  if  they  v^  ere 
preient.  **  I  refolve,'  fa^'s  Bifhop  Bcve- 
ridge,  **  never  to  fpeak  of  a  man  s  virtues 
t„i  his  face,  aor  of  hiS  faults  behind  his 
back  ;"  a  golden  rule  !  the  obfervat^on  of 
which  would,  at  one  fl:ruke,  banifli  flattery 
and  dcfanvation  from  the  earth. 

Converfation  is  affeded  by  circumflance'i 
which,  at  firll  fight,  may  appear  trifling, 
but  really  are  not  fo.  Some,  who  continue 
dumb  while  feated,  become  at  once  loqua- 
cious when  they  are  (as  the  fenatorial 
phrafe  is)  upon  their  legs.  Others,  whofe 
powers  languiih  in  a  ciofe  room,  recover 
themfelves  on  putting  their  heads  into  freOi 
air,  as  a  Shrovetfdc-cock  does  when  his. 
head  is  put  into  frefli  earth.  A  turn  or.> 
two  in  the  garden  makea  them  good  com- 
pany. There  is  a  magic  fometimes  in  a 
large  circle,  which  fa!cinatt6  tl.ole  who 
compofe  it.  Into  filence  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  done,  or  rather  nothing  can  be  faid, 
till  the  introdudio'j  of  a  card.tal)le  breaks 
up  the  fpell,  and  rcleafes  the  valiant  knights, 
and  fair  damfels  fiom  their  captivity.  A 
table,  indeed,  of  any  kind,  confidered  as. 
a  centre  of  union,  is  of  eminent  fcrvice  to. 
converfation  at  all  times  ;  and  never  do  we 
more  fenfibly  feel  the  truth  of  that  old  phi-, 
lofophical  axiom,  that  nature  abhors  ava- 
cuuviy  than  upon  its  removal.  I  have 
been  told   that,  ever;  in  the   Blue  Jioc king 


Account  cf  a  LLvs  cf  Native 

'oclety,*  formed  I'oleiy  fortiie  purpofc  of 
:onveriaUon,  it  was  found,  after  repeated 
;rials,  impofGble  to  get  on^  without  c/.. 
:ard-table.  In  that  lame  ventrfible  fociety 
A'hen  the  company  is  too  widely  extendcc! 
:o  engage  in  the  fame  converfacion,  a  cu{ 
;om  is  f  id  to  prevail  (and  a  very  exctllerit 
3ne  it  is)  that  every  gentleman,  upon  his 
entrance,  feletts  his  partner,  as  he  vvouid 
io  at  a  ball  ;  and,  when  the  converfaiion 
%  gofie  do^jjn^  the  company  change  part 
ners,  and  begin  afrefh.  Whether  theft 
things  be  fo  or  not,  moil  certain  it  ie, 
:hat  the  lady  or  the  gentiem'in  deferves 
.veil  of  the  fociety,  who  can  deviie  any  me- 
:hod,  whereby  fo  valuable  an  amufement 
:an  be  heightened  and  improved. 

dn   Jccount   sf  a  Tylafs  cf  ^atwv.  Iron, 
]  found  in  South  America;  by  Don  Mi- 
chael Rubin  de  Chlis. 

ABOUT  30  years  ago,  the  various  bar- 
barous nations  who  inhabited  the 
provinces  of  the  great  Chaco  Gualamba 
ixpclled  the  Spaniards  from  thence  ;  and 
ance  that  time,  the  countries  on  the  fouth- 
:rn  part  of  the  river  Vermejo,  and  weftern 
jf  the  great  river  Parana,  have  been  al- 
noft  totally  deferted.  The  only  employ- 
Ticnt  of  the  few  Indians  who  dwell  within 
;he  jurifdidion  of  Santiago  del  Eftero  is, 
0  gather  the  honey  and  wax,  with  which 
;he  woods  abound.  Thefe  Indians  difco- 
?ered,  in  the  midfl  of  a  wide  extended 
^laiii,  a  large  roafs  of  metal,  which  they 
railed  pure  iron  ;  part  of  which  projevfted 
ibove  the  ground  about  a  foot,  and  almoll 
he  whole  of  its  upper  furface  was  vifible. 
[nteliigcnc^  of  this  difcovcry  was  imuiedi- 
itely  communicated  to  the  Viceroys  of 
Peru.  That  fuch  a  mafs  of  iron  fhould  be 
*ound  in  a  country  v.'here  there  are  no 
nountalns,  rtor  even  the  fmailelt  ilone, 
i'ithiii  a  circumference  of  one  hundred 
eagues,  could  not  fail  to  appear  extraor- 
iinary,  though  it  is  known  there  are  mines 
>f  pure  iron  in  Europe.  Don  Michael 
vas  Tent  by  the  Viceroy  of  the  river  Plata 
.0  examine  it.  The  latitude  of  the  fpoi 
pvas  found  to  be  27°  28'  S.  The  larger 
joition  of  the  mafs  was  almofi:  buried  in 
3ure  clay  and  afhcs;  its  exterior  appearance 
vas  that  of  perfedlly  compact  iron  ;  but 
)n  cuiting  off  pieces  of  it,  witli  chlffels, 
he  internal  part  was  found  full  of  cavities, 
IS  if  it  had  been  formerly  in  a  fluid  itate: 
t  was,   aftt  r  clearing  away   the  earth  from. 
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iron  fointd  In  ^oiith- America.  ill 

it,  in  length  three  yards,  in  breadth  two 
yards  and  a  half,  and  about  one-third  of  a 
yard  in  thicknefs.  There  is  alfo,  in  thole 
mmenfe  forcfts,  a  m.afs  of  pure  iron,  is 
he  fhape  of  a  tree  with  its  branches. — The 
roductio|*  of  thefe  phienomena,  from  fe- 
veral  concurring  circumflances,  which  gave 
great  probability  to  the  opinion,  Don  Mi- 
:nael  alcnbesto  a  volcanic  expjofion.  After 
digging  a  conliderable  depth,  no  root  or 
trace  of  generation  could  be  'perceived. 
\t  no  great  diflance  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth  are  found  ilones  of  quartz,  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  which  the  honey  ga- 
therers ufe  as  flints  to  light  their  fires. 
Some  of  thefe  -had  been  formerly  carried 
away,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  beauty, 
being  lluddcd  and  fpctted,  as  it  were  with 
gold.  One  of  them,  which  weighed 
about  an  ounce,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
governor  of  Santiago  del  Eilero,  who 
ground  it,  and  txt racked  more  than  a 
drachm  of  gold  from  it — On  the  fame 
principle  (of  volcanos)  Don  Michael  ac- 
counts f(^i*  the  formation  of  thofe  famous 
maiTcs  of  filver  found  feparate  at  Guanta- 
jdia,  about  which  fo  many  extravagant 
and  ridiculous  {lories  have  been  told — The 
alpedt  of  the  country  between  the  river 
Vermejo  and  the  fuppofcd  mine,  diftant 
70  leagues  from  the  iettlement,  is  beauti- 
ful ;  it  is  an  immenfe  plain,  alteruaiely  in- 
termixed with  thiciv  woods  and  fertile  lields» 
which  form  the  moH  pleafing  iandfcapes. 
Yet,  with  all  its  beauty  and  fertility,  in  a 
trad  of  land  capable,  in  every  other  refpet?., 
of  fu'ruiiiiing  Icveral  millions  of  people  not 
only  with  the  means  of  fubhtlence,  but 
of  gratifying  the  palate  with  the  moll  de- 
licious viands,  and  the  eye  with  the  richeft 
fcenery,  there  is  not,  owing  to  a  fcarcity 
of  running  water,  one  fixed  place  of-  habi- 
taLion.  The  honey  gatherers,  who  refide 
there,  in  fmall  bodies,  the  greatelt  part  of 
the  year,  ufe  rain  water.  Thefe,  and  a 
tew  roving  tr.bcs  of  barbarous  Indians, 
who  refemble  the  Tartars  in  their  way  of 
life,  and  vifit  this  country  at  a  Certain  fea- 
lon  of  the  year,  from  the  borders  of  the 
river  Vermejo,  in  qucft  of  a  wild  root, 
which  they  call  koruu,  and  which  they 
conliantiy  chew,  as  a  remedy  agalufc  the 
peltilcntial  air  of  their  native  country,  and 
as  a  prefervative  againd  the  bite  of  poifon- 
OU3  reptiles,  are  the  only  people  ever  feen 
in  thofe  delightful  and  extenfive  plains. — : 
Thus,  in  the  phyfical,  as  in  the  rnorah 
>vorld,  fomething  is  always  wanting  to  the 
Uilnefs  of  perfciftion,  which,  by  the  im- 
mutable  decrees   cf  unerring    \wfJom,  is, 


like  happincfs,  ever    to  be  aimed  at,  but 
jiever  attained,  in  this  diurnal  fphere  : 
.  **   Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  bled.'* 

A  Letter  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Dr. 
Richard  Bently. 

s  I  R, 

WHEN  I  wrote  my  treatifc  about 
ocrfyilem,  I  had  an  eye  upon  fucli 
principles  as  migiit  work  with  confidering 
men,  for  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  and  no- 
thing can  rtjoicc  me  more  than  to  find  it 
ufeful  for  that  purpofe.  But,  if  1  have 
done  the  public  any  Icrvice  this  way,  it  is 
due  to  nothing  but  induilry  and  patient 
thought. 

As  to  their  firfl  query,  it  feems  to  me 
that  if  the  matter  of  our  fun  and  planets, 
and  all  the  matter  of  the  univerfe,  were 
evenly  fcattered  throughout  all  the  heavens, 
and  every  particle  had  an  innate  gravity 
towards  all  the  reft,  and  the  v^'hole  fpace 
-throughout  which  this  matter  was  fcatter- 
ed, was  but  finite;  the  matter  on  th«f  out- 
fide  of  this  fpace  would  by  its  gravity  tend 
towards  all  the  matter  on  the  infide,  and 
by  confequence  fail  down  Int#  tlie  uiiudle  ut 
the  whole  fpace,  and  there  compofe  one 
great  fpherlcal  mafs.  But,  if  the  matter 
was  evenly  difpofed  throughout  an  infinite 
fpace,  it  would  never  convene  into  one 
mafs,  but  fome  of  it  would  convene  into 
one  mafs  and  fome  into  another,  fo  as 
to  make  an  infinite  number  of  great 
mafTes,  fcattered  at  great  di (lances  from 
one  to  another  throughout  all  that  infinite 
fpace.  And  thus  miglit  the  fun  and  fixed 
ftars  be  formed,  fuppofing  the  matter  were 
of  a  lucid  nature.  But  how  the  matter 
fhould  divide  itfelf  into  two  forts,  and  that 
part  of  it,  which  is  fit  to  compofe  a  fiiln- 
ing  body,  fhould  fall  down  Into  one  mafs 
and  make  a  fun,  aid  the  relt,  which  Is  fit 
to  compofe  an  opaque  body,  fliould  coa- 
lefce,  not  into  one  great  body,  like  the 
fhining  matter,  but  into  many  little  ones  ; 
or  if  the  fun  at  firft  were  an  opaque  body 
like  the  planets,  or  the  planets  lucid  bo- 
dies like  the  fun,  how  he  alone  fhould  be 
changed  Into  a  fhining  body,  whllfl  all 
they  continue  opaque;  or  all  tliey  be  chang- 
ed into  opaque  oius,  whilft  he  remains 
unchanged  ;  i  do  not  think  explicable  by 
mere  natural  caules,  but  am  forced  to  af- 
cribc  it  to  the  counlel  and  contrivance  of 
a  voluntary  agent. 

The  fiime  power,  whether  natural  or  fu 
pernatural,  which   placed  the   fun    in  the 
centre  of  the  fix  primary   planets,   placed 
Saturn  in  the  centre  of  the  orbs  of  his  five 
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ftcondary  planets,  and  Jupiter  In  the  cen 
ter  of  his  four  fecondary  planets,  and  th 
earth  In  the  centre  of  the  moon's  orb  :  aiK 
therefore  had  this  caufe  been  a  blind  one 
•vlthout  contrivance  or  defign,  the  fui 
would  have  been  a  body  of  the  fame  kinc 
vviti)  vSi'.tnrn,  Jupiter,  and  the  earth;  tha 
is,  without  light  and  heat.  Why  then 
js  one  body  in  our  fyflemquallfied  to  giw 
light  and  iieat  to  all  the  reft,  I  know"  n( 
reafon,  but  becaufe  the  Author  of  the  fyf 
tern  thought  it  convenient  ;  and  why  ther 
is  but  one  body  of  this  kind  I  know  n< 
reafon,  but  becaufe  one  was  fufficient  t( 
warm  and  enlighten  all  the  reft.  For  th« 
Cartefian  hypothefis  of  funs  lofing  thcl 
light,  and  then  turning  into  comets,  anc 
comets  into  planets,  can  have  no  place  ii 
my  fyftem,  and  is  plainly  erroneous  i  be 
caufe  it  is  certain,  that,  as  often  as  the] 
appear  to  us,  they  defcend  into  the  {jW.tn 
of  our  planets,  lower  than  the  orb  of  Ju' 
piter,  and  fometime«  lower  than  the  orb 
of  Venus  and  Mercury,  and  yet  never  ftax 
here,  but  always  return  from  the  fun  will 
the  fame  degrees  of  motion  by  which  tl*ey 
approached   him. 

To  your  fecond  query  I  anfwer,  tha" 
the  motions  which  the  planets  now  have 
could  not  fprlng  from  any  natural  caufi 
alone,  but  were  imprefTed  by  an  intelligen 
agent.  Forfince  comets  defcend  into  th( 
region  of  our  planets,  and  here  move  all 
manner  of  ways,  going  fometimes  the  fam<] 
way  with  the  planets,  fometimes  the  com 
trary  way,  and  fometimes  in  crofs  waysl 
in  planes  inclined  to  the  plane  ecliptic 
and  at  all  kinds  of  angles  ;  it  is  plain  tha, 
there  is  no  natural  caufe  which  could  de- 
termine all  the  planets,  both  primary  anc; 
fecondary,  to  move  the  fame  way  and  ii 
the  fame  plane,  without  any  confider-abli 
variation  :  this  mull  have  been  the  eneC\  o 
counfel.  Nor  is  there  any  natural  caufi 
which  could  give  the  planets  thofc  juft  d^ 
grees  of  velocity,  in  proportion  to  thci 
diftances  from  the  fun,  and/ other  centra 
bodies,  which  were  requlfite  to  make  fh*en 
move  in  fuch  concentric  orbs  about  ihof 
bodies.  tJad  the  planets  been  as  fwlft  a 
comets,  in  proportion  to  their  diftance 
from  the  fun  (as  they  would  have  been 
iiad  their  motion  been  caufed  by  their  gra 
vity,  whereby  the  matter,  at  the  firft  for 
mation  of  the  planets,  might  fall  from  th* 
remote il  regions  towards  the  fun)  the] 
would  not  move  In  concentric  orbs,  bulii 
.uch  eccentric  ones  as  the  comets  move  in 
Were  all  the  planets  as  fwift  as  Mercury 
or  as  flow  ^a^  Satura  or  his^^; 
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ate  obfervatloiM  of  Mr.  Flamfteed,  and, 
aad  they  been  placed  much  nearer  to  the 
fun  and  to  one  Another,  they  would  by  the 
fame  powers  have  caufcd  a  confiderable  dil- 
turbance  in  the  whole  fyftem. 

To  your  fourth  qu.ry  I  anfwer,  that. 
In  the  hypothefis  of  vortices,  the  inclina- 
tion  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  might,  in 
my  opinion,  be  afcribed  to  the  fituation 
of  the  earth's  vortex,  before  it  was  abfor- 
bed  by  the  neighbouring  vortices,  and  the 
cartP  turned  from  a  tun  to  a  conret ;  but 
chis  inclination  ought  to  decreafe  conllantly 
in  c  mpliance  with  the  motion  of  the 
earth  s  vortex,  whofe  axis  is  much  lefs  in- 
clned  to  the  ecliptic,  as  appear*  by  the 
motion  o^   the  moo;i    earned  about  there. 


ere  their  feveral  velocities  otherwife  much 
reaier  or  lefs  than  they  are,  as  t  ley  might 
ive  be^r.,  had  they  arofe  from  any  otner 
lufe  than  their  gravities  ;   or  had  the  dif 
nces  f-cathe  centers  about    which  they 
iove,  t-'jn  greater  or  lefs  than    they   are 
riththe  fame  velocities;  or  had  the  quan- 
ity  of  matter   in    the   fun,  or  In  Saturn, 
uplter,    and     the    earth,    and    by  conte 
luencfr  their  gravitating  power  been  greater 
r    lefs   than    it    is ;  the   primary    planets 
ould  not  have  revolved  about  the  fun,  nor 
le  fecondary  one-:  about  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
nd    the   earth,    in    concentnc    circles  as 
[lev  do,   but  would  have  moved  in  hyper- 
»olas,   or  parabolas,  or  in  ellipfes  very  ec- 
centric.    To  make  this   fyftem   ^^^?;;^l\^''''^';^;^"^\^  r2^^  could   carry 
.uh  all  its  motions,  requ.ed  a  caufe  wh^ch    ^^^^  .^^^^^^^^^^..^^        I  ^oUt  fee  how  he 
,nd.:r(\ood   and   compared    ^S^^^^^'    .^7^  l"^^,^^    ^  .^by  effea^  motion,. 

pantrJes  of  matter  -  ^^^/^'-^  ^^j  "  l^'^-^;^!;''!^^^  nothing  extraordinary  ia 
,f  the  fun  and  plane.,  and  the  gra  •  J^  [^^^  ^„  ,f  ,,,  ,,f,,,  ,,',  fo,  p.ov- 
,Ing  p^^.ver  reluking  f  om  thence  ;  th.  le-      h^  inc^  ^^..^^  ^^   ^^  ^ 

.eraldilUncesofihepr.m.ryplanetsfrom     ng   al^^^^^^^  y  -  ^^^ 

^he  fu..   and  of  the  fecondary   ones  f  ;^-  ^J  ;Xt  .^^^^^^^^ 

Saturn,   Jupiter,   and  the   eartn  ;  ^"^  ^^.^r^', '^  ^^^''^^^^^^^  diurnal   rotations  of 

klocitieswith   which   thd^.pl-^";^"!^|PtVma^^^^  as  they  could  hardly 

revolve  about  thofe  quanut.es  of  matter  ^  ^^•'^^^^I^J^'.^'Lfe  purely  mechanical;  fa 

:he    central   bodies;    and    ^-  ^^^^^'^  '^''\\X'X.^^^^^ 

.djua  ail  th^  th.ng.  togetner  ui  fo^e^    ^  .^^^^^^  d    menftrual    motions;  they 

a  variety  of  bodies,    arg-.es    thut   cauk  ^«    [^^  ;"        ^^         ^^.^^  harmony  in  the  fyf- 

be  not  blind  and  ..r.uKous,  but  very  well     .-^    ^.^'as  I  explained  above,  was  the 

^iUe  1  in  mechanics  and  geo-etry  ^.,  ^v h.ch         ^^^^P^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

r.>    y.:.r    third   query,   I    anfwet,  ^'f  ^"^"^       j^  ,„^tl,er   argument   for  a 

it  may  b .  r.prefenicd  that  the  fun  may,  ^\^'^{  .^^e  to  be  I   very  ftron^ 
!^rC"i:;^^^r:itt^^1^^br;n^  -  principles  on  wl^ch  it  i. 


coded,  and  more  condenfed  by  that  con- 

coaion.      But,  when  I   confider  that    our 

earth  is  much  more   heated   in  its  bowels 

below    the    upper   cr:it\  by    fubtirranews 

fermentali  .ns   of  mineral    bodies   than  by 

the  :un,    I   fee  uol  why  the  interior  parts 

^f  Jupiter   and   Saturn  might    not   be   as 

much    heated,  concocted,  and  coagulated 

bv  thofe  fermentations  as  our  earth  is  ;  and 

therefore    its   various   denfity  iliould    have 

Tome  other  caufe  than  the  various  diiVances 

of  the  plarets  from  the  fun.      And    I  am 

cunSrmed  in  this   opinion  by  confidering, 

that  the  planets  of  Tup.'ter  and  S.iturn,  as 

they   are  rarer   than   the    rail,  fo  they  are 

vaftU-  greater,  and  contain    a   far    greater 

quantity  of  matter,  and  have  many   fatel- 

'lites    about    them;    which    quabtications 

furely  arofe  not  from  their  being  placed  at 

fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  fun,  but  were 

rather   the   caufe  why  the  Creator   placed 


grounded  are  better    received,   I  think  it 
more  advifeable  tolet  it  fleep. 

1  am  your  molt  humble  fervant 
to  command, 

Isaac  Newton. 
Camhridge,  Dec  lO,   1692. 


History  of  :he  American  War. 
[^Ccntinuedjrorii page  ^S.'] 

THE  general  Congrefs  hav- 
ing met  in  Philadelphia, 
'775-  at  the  time  appointed,  foon 
adopted  fuch  meafures  as  confirmed  the 
people  In  their  refolution  and  condudt. 
Among  their  firft  atls  were  refolutions  for 
the  raifmcr  of  an  army,  and  the  ellablifh- 
mentof  a"large  paper  currency  for  its  pay- 
ment; the  *^  UrAted  Colonics*'  (by  which 
appellation  theyrefolved  that  they  fhould 
^^he  Creator   placea   be  known  and  dIftinguKhed  for  the  future 

.hem  at  great  dlftance.  ''to.  by  thel^  gra-  ^ff  ^^ ^^  !:^r'^y^^"^:^ 
vltating  powers  they  diRurb  one  another's  ^^^f.  °[;,^'-  ,^"'7"^^^^^  J  ,hc  Britiftl 
motions  very  fenfibly,  as    I   find  by  fyme  f  prohibited    th.    (applying 
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TT^ Tjijltr^  CJ  the  j^merican  War, 

fiflieries    wiili  any  kind  of  provifion,;  and 
to  render  this    ordci^   the   more    efFc^Aucil, 
ftopt    all    exportation    to    thofe    col 
iflands,     and    places,   which    dill 


mo^  a  defart:  and  was,  byromeofthe 


°taiAa*| 

their  obedience.  This  mcafiire,  whicK^<S 
not  feem  to  have  been  expected,  or  evenap-l 
prehended  in  England,  occafioned  no  finall 
diftrefs  to  the  people  at  Newfoundland, 
snd  to  all  thofe  employed  in  the  tiQieries; 
inftjmuch  that  to  prevent  an  abfolute  fa- 
mine, feveral  fhips  were  under  a  ncceffity 
of  returning  light  from  that  Ration,  to 
carry  out  cargoes  of  provifions  from  Ire- 
land. 

The  city    and    province    of  New-York, 
iiotwithtlanding  their  former    moderation, 
feemed,   upon  receiving  an  account  of  the 
Idteaftion,   to  receive  alfo  a  plentiful  por- 
tion of  that  fpirit    which   operated  in    the 
other  colonies-.      A    moil  numerous  aiToci- 
ation  was  accordingly  formed,  and  a  Pro- 
vincial Congrcfs  elected.      But  as  fome  re- 
giments  from  Ireland  were  cxpc6tcd  fpee- 
dily  to  arrive  there,  and  as  that  capital,  be- 
fidts,  lies  open  to  the  fea,   its  fituation  be- 
came very  critical.    In  thefe  circumitanccs, 
a  body    of  Connecticut  men  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that   city,  avowedly  for 
its   protection,  and  probably  alfo  to   fup- 
port  the  prefent  difpofiiion  of  the  people. 
-Their  ftrength  was  not,  however,  fufficient 
to   afford    an  effectual   pretention  ;   nor,   if 
it  had  been  greater,   would   it  have  availed 
againd  an   attack  by    fea.      The    city  ac- 
cordingly applied,    through  its  delegate?, 
to    the   Continental  Congrefs,   for  inftruc- 
tions  how   to    act  upon    the  arrival  of  the 
troops.      The    Congrefs    advifed  them  for 
the  prefent,   to  act  defenfively  with  refpedt 
to    the  troops,  fo  far   as   it  could  be  done 
confiitently    with  their  own  fecurity  ;- to 
fufierthem    to  occupy   their    barracks,   fo 
long  as  they  behaved  peaceably  and  quiet- 
ly ;  bat  not    to    fuffer  them    to   ered    any 
fortification,  or  in  any  manner   to  cut  off 
the  communications  between  the  city   and 
country  ;   and  if  they  attempted  hoftilities, 
that    they    fliouM  defend  tiiemfL-lvcs,  and 
repel  force    by   force.      Thty    alfo  recom- 
mended to    them  to   provide  for   the  wor(t 
that  m.ight  happen,   by  fecuring   places  of 
retreat  for    the    women  and    children  ;   by 
removing    the  arms  and  ammunition  from 
the  magazines  ;    and   by  keeping  a  fuffici- 
ent number  of  men  emhodied  for  the  })ro- 
tedion  of  the  inhabitants  in  general.   The 
departure    of    fo    many    hclplefs     objeas 
from  the  places  of  their  habitation,   was  a 
very  affedting  fpeCtacle.      That   ouce-'flou- 
rilhing  commercial  citv  was    now  become 


utmoft.  importance 
in   its   confequence. 


ha-l)itants,  devoted  to  the  flames.  It  hj 
j^ened,  perhaps  happily  for  New-Yoi 
that  the  troops  being  more  wanted  at  B( 
ton,  were  not  landed  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  feveral  private  per 
Tons  belonging  to  the  back  parts  of  Con. 
^cdicut,  Maffachufetts,  and  New-York, 
undertook  at  their  own  rifque,  and  with' 
out  any  public  command  or  participation, 
an"ev.\pedition  of  the 
and    which    not    only 

molt:  'ma'.erially   affedcd   the    intercit  anc 
power   of    government    in    the    colonies 
but   had  brought  the  queftion   to  the  cri- 
tical nicety  of  a  point,   and  the  decifion  tc 
depend  merely  upon  accident,   whether  we 
Hiould  have'^fingle  pofftfTion  left  in  North' 
America.     This    was  the    furprife  of  Ti 
conderoga.  Crown- Point,   and    other  for- 
treffes,  htuaicd  upon   the  great  lakes,  and 
commanding  the    paffts  between   the  Bri- 
tifli  colonies  and   Canada.      It   feems    that 
fome    of  thofe   who    were   among  the  firii 
that  formed  this  defjgn,  and     had  fet  out 
with  the  greateft  privacy  in    its  profccuti- 
on,  met    by  the    way   with   others,   who, 
without   any   previous    concert,   were  em* 
barked    in    the  fame  projed  ;   fo    extenfivc 
was  that  fpirit  of  cnterprize    which    thefe 
arduous  conteits  called  into  adion.    Thefe 
adventurers,  amounting  in    the    whole   to 
about  two    hundred  and  forty  men,   under 
the   command    of  Colonel    Ealton    and   a 
Colonel  Ethan  Allen,   with  great  perfevc- 
rance    and    addrefs,    furprifed    the    fmall 
garrifons    of    Ticonderoga    and    Crown- 
Point.      Thefe  fortreffes    were  taken  with- 
out thelofs  of  a  man  on  either  fide.   They 
found  in  the  forts  a  confiderable   artillery, 
amounting   as    they   faid,    to    above    200 
pieces    of  cannon,   befides    fome    mortart=, 
howits,   and   quantities   of    various   ffores, 
which  were  to  them  highly  valuable  ;    they 
alfo  took  two  veffelsj^which  gave  them  the 
command    of  Lake  ^hamplain,   and  ma. 
tcrials  ready  prepared    at  Ticonderoga  for 
the  building  and  equipping  of  others. 

y^.r      ^    ^,       During  thefe   tranfadions  the 
May  izth.  r>  ITT  n  i 

■'       Generals      tlovvc,      Burgoyne,* 

and  Clinton  arrived  at  Bofton  from   Eng-f 
land,^ogether  with  a   confiderable    num-f 
ber   oP.ltiarines,   and  draughts  from   other* 
regiments,  to  fupply  the  vacancies  there. 
TliLie  were  foon  followed   by  feveral    regi- 
ments  f'om  Ireland,   fo   that  the   force  at 
Dollon,  with  rcfpcd  to  number,  the  good- 
ncls    of  the   troops,  hnd    the    charader  of  J 
of  the  commanders,  was  become  very  ref-f 
pedable  ;  and  ic    was  ecnerallv  believed, 


hieh  arofe 


cept  two  fmall  engagements  w 

,in  the  attempts  of  either  party  to  carry  \ 

the  ftock  of  fome  of  thofe  fn^.all  iflands,  j 
th  which  the  bay  of  Bofton  is  inter-  ^ 
:rfed,  and  which  afforded  the  mixed  • 
iftacle  of  flups,  boats,  and  men,  engag-  [ 

by  land  and  water.  In  both  thefe  j| 
rmiilies  (each  of  which  continued  for  j; 
my  hours)  the  king's  troops  were  foiled,  [ 
th  fome  Infa  ;  and  in  the  lad,  which  hap- 
ned  at  H»gg  and  Noddle's  Iflands,  an 
^-ned  fchooner  being  left  by  the  tide,  the 
ople,  after  (landing  a  fevere  fire  of  fmall 
us,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  from  the 
)re,  were  at  length  obliged  to  abandon 
r,  and  fhe  was  burnt  by  the  provincials. 
Notwithftanding  the  late  reinforcements, 
d  the  arrivals  of  generals  of  the  moll 
Live  charader,  the  troops  continued  for 
me  time  very  quiet  at  Bofton.  On  the 
ler  fide,  it  is  prob^ible  that  an  attempt 
mid  have  been  made  to  ftorm  that  town, 
lile  the  people  were  hot  in  blood  after 
e  affair  of  Lexington,  if  a  concern  tor 
e  prefervation  of  the  inhabitants  had  no: 
evailed    over   every   other  confideration. 

muft  however  be  allowed,  that  from 
e  number  of  veffels  of  war,  which  near- 
furrounded  the  peninfula,  as  well  as  the- 
ft artillery  by  which  it  was  protefted, 
d  the  excellency  of  the  troops,  that  fucli 
I  attempt  muft  have  been  attended  with 
•eat  difficulty  and  danger,  and  that  the 
;ftrudlion  of  the  town  mult  have  been 
d  down  as  an  inevitable  confequence. 
here  were  other  matters  alfo  of  confider- 
ion.  A  repulfe  to  new  troops,  or  the 
rnage  that'wou'd  even  attend  fuccefs  in 
arduous  a  conflid,  might  have  been  at- 
nded  with  fatal  confe^iences  ;  the  peo- 
e  were  not  only  new  to  war,  bu^t  they 
ere  in  a  new  and  ftrange  ftate  and  fitua- 
an  ;  they  were-  entering  into  an  untried, 
ithought  of,  and  linnatural  contelt,  load- 
1  with  the  moft  fatal  confequences,  witii- 
jt  experience  to  gnide,  or  precedent  to 
red  ihem  ;  they  had  not  yet  in  general 
nounced  all  hopes  of  an  accommodatlAi, 
id  thofe  who  had  net,  would  totally  c-on- 
imn  any  violence  which  fh.it  them  out 
om  fj  deiirable  an  event ;  in  fuch  a  wa^ 
ring  ftate  of  hope,  fear,  and  uncertainty, 
luch  cauilon  was  to  be  ufed,  as  any  un- 
nvard  event,  might  fuJdenly  damp  the 
rdour  of  the  people,  diirolve  their  refQlu-^ 


.'^vierican  War.  ii^ 

tions, -and  ihake   all  th.eir  conftderacJes  to 

pieces. 

r         ft,  In  the  mean  lime  the  Contt- 

June  otn.  .10  r       f  1      '  .1     ,. 

•*  nental   Congrels  relolvej  that 

the  comp^d  between  the  crown  and  the 
people  of  M-aifac'iiifett's.Bay,  was  diiTolv- 
ed,  by  the  violation  of  the  charier  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  ;  and  therefore  recommend- 
ed to  the  people  of  that  province,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  eiiabliftiment  of  a  new  govern^ 
nient,  by  eleding  a  governor,  aiTiftants, 
and  houfe  of  affembly,  according  to  the 
powers  contained  in  their  orignal  charter. 
They  paffed  another  refolution,  that  no 
bill  of  exchange,  draught,  or  order,  of 
any  officer  in  the  army  or  navy,  theiragents, 
or  contradors,  fliould  be  received  or  nego- 
ciated,  or  any  money  fupplied  to  them  by 
any  perfon  ;  and  prohibited  the  fupplying 
of  the   army,  navy,  or  fhips   employed  in 


he  tranfport  fervice,  with  provifions  or 
necelTaries  of  any  kind.  They  alfo  ereded 
a  general  poft-office  at  Phiiadclphia,  which 
extended  through  ail  the  united  colonies  ; 
and  fome  time  after,  placed  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  had  bet-n  infulied  and  removed  from 
that  office,  in  England,  at  the  head  of  it. 
Thus  had  they,  in  cllvd,  though  only  un- 
der the  name  of  rcconunendation  and 
counfel,  affumed  all  the  powers  of  a  fu^ 
preme  government. 

^,  About    the  fame  time  Ge- 

June  I  2ta.  ,5^.-^1  q 3^, (,  iftued  a  proclama- 
tion, by  Vvihlch  a  pardon  v/as  offerevl  in  the 
king's  name,  toali  thofe  who  (hou'd  forth^ 
with  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  ta 
cheir  refpedive  occupations  and  peaceable 
duties  ;  excepting  only  from  the  benefit  of 
the  pardon,  Samiid  Adunu  and  John  Han^ 
cocky  wiiofe  offences  were  faid  to  be  of  tea 
Piagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other 
confideration  than  that  of  condign  puuifli- 
ment.  All  thofe  who  did  not  accept  of 
the  proffered  niercy,  or  vt-ho  (houid  proted,. 
nffift,  fupply,  conceal,  or  correfpond  with 
them,  to  be  treated  a,s  rebels  arid  traitors*. 
It  alfo  declared,  that  as  a  Itop  was  put  ta 
the  due  cc,urfe  of  juftice,  martial  law 
fhould  take  place  till  th-e  laws  were  reftored 
to  their  due  efficacy.  It  is  ueedkfs  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  proclamation  had  as  little 
efFcd  as  any  of  thofe  iliat  preceded  it.  Mr. 
Hancock  was  about  that  time  chofcn  prefi^- 
dent  of  the  continental  Congreis. 

It  was  fuppofed  that  this  proplamatioa 
was  a  prelude"to  hoftiiities,  and  prepartions. 
were  accordingly  made  by  the  Amei leans. 
A  coii^^erable  height,  by  the  n^Aie  q|- 
Bunkere-hl!l,  juft  at  the   entrance  of  the 
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peninfula    of  Charleftown,  was  fo  fituuted  Ses.     In  a  (hort  time  this  ancient  town,  cot.  \ 
as  to  make  the  pofleflion  of  i«  a  matter  of ;  fitting  of  about  500  bi  1  uings,   chitfly  o] 
great  confequence,  to  either  of  (he   con- jwood,  was  in  one  g'eat  l.lazr.     The  loftj 
tending   parties.     Orders    were    there. ore  |  iteeple  of  the  meetina;  houfe  formed  a  py- 

thatjfraniid   of  hre    ai^ove    the    reft,  and  flruck 


iflued  by  the  provincial  comniiinders 

a  detachment  of  a  thouland  men  (hould  in- 

trench  upon  ihis  heig.it.      Bv  iome  niilUke 


the  ailoniflied  eye6  of  numerouR  bcholdenj 
with  a  nu'^itilicent  but  a^jful  fpcftacle.    Ivi 


Breed*s-hil),  hi'^h  and  large  like  the  other,    Bolton  the  hti^:.ts  ot  every  kind  were  co«]l 

but   fituated    nearer    Bofton,   was  marked 

ouf     for     the    intrenchments,     inllead    ot 

Bunkcr's-hill.     The  provincials  proceeded 

to   Breed's  hill   and  worked  with  lo  much 

diligence,  that  between  mduight   and  the 

dawn  of  the  morning,  they  had  thrown  up 


a  fniall  redoubt  about  ei^lit  rods  fqi 
They  kept  fuch  a  p'^ofouud  filencc  that 
they  were  not  heard  by  the  Briiifh,  on 
board  thtir  vefTds,  though  very  near.  Thefe 
having  dcrivcu  ireir  firft  information  of 
what  wa*  going  on  from  the  iight  of  the 
work  near  completion,  began  an  inceffani 
firing  upon  them.  The  provincials  bore 
this  with  tirmuefs ;  and  though  they  were 
only  young  foldiers,  continued  to  labour 
till  they  had  thrown  up  a  fmall  breaftwork, 
extending  from  the  eaft  fide  of  the  re- 
doubt to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Ar  this 
eminence  overlooked  Bofton,  General  Gage 
thought  it  neceffary  to  drive  the  provincials 
from  it.  About  noon  therefore  he  detached 
Major  General  Howe  and  Brig.  Gen.  Pi- 
got,  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  confift- 
ing  of  four  battalions,  ten  companies  of 
the  grenadiers  and  ten  of  light  infantry, 
with  a  proportion  of  field  artillery,  to  ef- 
fedl  this  bufinefs.  Thefe  troops  landed  at 
Moreton's  point,  and  formed  after  landing, 
but  remained  in  that  pofition  till  they  were 
,  reinforced  by  a  fecond  detachment  of  light 
,,  infantry  and  grenadier  companies,  a  bat- 
jfj^alion  of  land  forces  and  a  battalion  of 
j^warincs,  making  in  the  whole  nearly  3000 

it-; 


jnen.     While    the   troops  who  firft  lasidt 


^^were   waiting   for  this  reinforcement,  the 

-t  provincials  for  their  farther  fecurity,   pul 

led  upfome  adjoining  poft  and  rail  fences, 

and  fet  them  down  in  two  parallel  lines  at  a 

fmall  diftarice  from  each  other,  and    filled 

the  fpace  between  with  hay,  which  having 

^.been  lately  inov/ed,  remained  on  the  adja- 

^  cent  ground. 

^,j     The  king's  troops  formed   in  two  lines, 
^and  advanced  flowly,  to  give  their  artillery 
^jtime    to    demolifti    the    American    works. 
While  the  Britifti   were  advancing  to    the 
attack,  they  received  orders  to  burn  Char- 
leftown.     This  was  not  done  becaufe  they 
were   fired   upon  from  the  houfes  in    that 
,',  town,   but  from  the  military  p^jlicy  of  de- 
priving enemies  of  a  cover  in  their  approach- 


vcicd  with  the  citizens,  and  fuch  of  the 
king  s  troops  as  were  not  on  duty.  Th^ 
li'Us around  the  adjacent  country  which  af. 
fiirJi'd  a  f.ife  and  diftinft  view,  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  inhabitants  ot  the  country 

Ti  ouhir.ds,  both  within  and  withou 
Boil^n,  were  anxious  fpeftators  of  th« 
bloody  fcenes.  The  honor  o^  Britifti  tr»opi 
beat  high  in  the  brcafts  of  many,  whlfe 
othc'-;  with  a  keener  fenfibility,  feii  fai 
*i.e  liberties  of  a  great  and  growing  coun^ 
try.  The  Britifh  moved  on  but  fiv^wly 
which  gave  the  proviiiciaU  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  taking  aim.  The  latter  in  jj;Ci 
neral  .efcrvtd  themfclvcs  till  iheir  adverfa- 
ries  were  within  ten  or  twelve  rods,  but 
then  began  a  furious  difcharge  of  fmal 
arms.  The  ftream  of  the  American  firt 
was  fo  inceCTant,  and  did  fo  great  execiiti 
on  that  the  king's  troops  retreatetl  in  dif 
order  and  precipitation.  Their  oficen 
rallied  them  and  puftied  them  forward  will 
their  fwords,  but  they  returned  to  the  at 
tack  with  great  reluftanee.  The  Ameri- 
cans again  referved  their  fire  till  their  ad' 
verfaries  were  near,  and  then  put  them  i 
fecond  time  to  flight.  General  Howe  aji< 
the  ofiicers  redoubled  their  exertions,  an< 
were  again  fuccefsful,  though  the  foldier 
diicovcred  a  great  averfion  to  going  on 
By  this  limes  the  powder  of  the  Ameri- 
cans began  fo  far  to  fail,  that  they  were 
not  able  to  keep  up  the  fame  bri{]<  hre  a: 
before.  The  Britifti  alfo  brought  fomt 
cannon  to  bear  which  raked  tiiciniide  of  th( 
l)rcaft-work  from  end  to  end.  The  fire  fron 
the  ftiips,  batteries,  and  field  arrillcry  wa 
redo  willed — the  foldiers  in  the  rear  wert 
goaJed  on  by  their  officers.  The  redoubi 
was  attacked  on  three  fides  at  once.  Un 
dcr  thele  circumltanccs  a  retreat  from  fl 
was  ordered,  but  the  provincials  delayed 
and  made  refiftance  with  their  difchargec 
mufiicis  as  If  they  had  been  clubs,  fo  long 
that  the  Kino*j;  troops  who  eafiiy  mountec 
tlie  works,  l.ad  half  filled  the  redoubt  be 
fore  it  was  given  up  to  them. 

While  thefe  operations  were  ^oing  or 
?.t  the  breaft-work  and  redoubt,  the  Bri 
tifh  light  infantry  were  attempting  to  forc« 
the  left  point  of  the  former,  that  the) 
mi<Tht  take    the  Amctican  liiic    In  fiaK'< 
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rHmigh  they  exhibited  the  moft  undaunted 
:ourage,  they  met  with  an  oppofition 
(,vhch  called  for  its  greatell  exertions. 
The  provincials  here,  in  like  manner,  re- 
ferved  their  fire  till  their  adverfaries  were 
near,  and  then  poured  it  upon  the  light 
Lntantry,  with  (uch  an  inceffant  flream,  and 
info  true  a  direction  as  mowed  down  their 
ranks.  The  engagement  was  kept  up  on 
both  (ides  with  great  refolution.  The 
ptvfevering  exertions  of  the  King's  troops 
con!d  not  compel  the  Americans  to  retreat, 
till  ':iiey  obferveti  that  their  main  body  had 
leTr,  the  hill.  Fhis,  when  begun,  expofed 
them  to  new  danger,  for  it  could  not  be 
effected  but  by  marching  over  Charleftovvn 
meek,  evrry  part  of  which  was  raked  by 
the  Ihoc  of  the  Giafgow  man  of  war,  and 
of  two  floating  batteries.  The  inceffant 
iire  kept  up  acrofs  this  neck,  prevented 
any  co>niidcrable  reinforcement  from  join- 
ing their  countrymen  who  were  engaged  ; 
but  ihefew  who  fell  on  their  retreat,  over 
the  (ame  ground,  proved,  that  the  appre 
Ihenfions  of  thofc  provincial  officers  who 
declined  p'^fling  over  to  fuccour  their  com- 
panions, were  without  any  folid  founda- 
tion. 

The  number    of   Americans    engaged, 
amounted  only  to    1500.     It  was    appre- 
hended that   the   conquerors   would    pufh 
the  advantage  they  had  gained,  and  march 
immediately  to  American  head  quarters  at 
Cambridge,  but  they   advanced  no  farther 
than    Bunker's  hill        There    they  threw 
up   works   for   their  own    fecurity.     The 
provincials    did  the  fame  on   Prolpe£t-hill 
in    front    of  them.     Both    were  guarding 
againft  an  attack,  and  both  were  in   a  bad 
condition  to  receive  one.     The  lofs  of  the 
:  peninfula  depreffed  the   ipirit  of  the  Ame- 
;  ricaas,  and    their    great  lofs  of  men  pro- 
I  duccd    the    fame    effect    on    the    Britifh. 
I  There    have  been   few    battles    in  modern 
,-warf,  in  which  all  circumftances  confider 
cd,  there  was  a  greater  dellrudion  of  men 
than  in  this  fliort  engagement.  The  lofs  of 
the   Britifh,   as   acknowledged  by  General 
Gage,  amounted  to  1054.   Nineteen  com- 
mifSoned  officers  were  killed,  and  70  more 
:  were  wonnded.     The  battle  of  Quebec  in 
175Q,  which  gave  Gieat-Brirain   the  pro- 
i  vince  of  Canada^   was  not  fo  dcftrudive  to 
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tary  knowledge  had  been  derived  from 
hunting,  and  the  ordinary  ..miiremcnts  of 
fportfmen.  The  dexteiity  wiiithL)  iorg 
habit  they  had  acquired  in  hitting  beafls, 
birds,  and  marks,  was  fatally  appned  t9 
the  deftrudion  of  Britifli  officers.  From 
their  fail,  much  confufion  was  expected. 
They  wcte  therefore  particularly  fingjed 
out.  Moft  of  thofe  who  were  near'^the 
perfon  of  General  Howe,  were  either  kill- 
ed or  wounded,  but  the  general,  though 
he  greatly  expofed  hlmfelf,  was  unhurt, 
Thelightinfantryandgrenadicii  Iwft  three- 
fourths  of  their  men.  Of  one  company 
not  more  than  five,  and  of  another,  not 
more  than  fourteen  efcaped.  The  unex- 
peded  refinance  of  the  Americans  v.a? 
fuch  as  wiped  away  the  reproaches  of  cow- 
ardice, which  had  been  cail  on  them  by 
their  enemies  in  Britain.  The  fpuited 
condudl  of  the  Britifh  officers  merited  and 
obtained  great  appiauie,  buc  the  provin- 
cials  werejuftly  tntiiled  to  a  i.rge  porti- 
on of  the  fame,  for  having  made  the  ut- 
moll  exertions  of  their  adveifaries  necef* 
fary  to  diflodge  them  from  lines,  which 
were  the  work  only  of  a  fingle  night. 

The  Americans  loft  five  pieces  of  can» 
non.  Their  killed  amounted  to  139. 
Their  wounded  and  miffing  to  314.  Thir- 
ty  of  the  former  fell  into  'the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  They  parti^-ularly  regretted 
the  death  of  General  Wairen.  To  the 
pureil  patriotifm  and  moll  undaunted 
bravery,  he  added  the  virtues  of  do-mellic 
life,  the  elo 
oratovj 
man. 


quence  of  an  accomp:Iil;ed 
and  the  vvifdom  of  an  able  itaief- 
Nothing  but  a  regard  to  the  iib-rty 


of  his  country  induced  Iwm  to  oppole  the 
meafures  of  government.  He  aiaed  not 
at  a  feparation  from,  but  a  coaliciou  with 
the  mother  country.  He  took  an  atftive  part 
in  defence  of  his  country,  not  that  he  might 
be  applauded  and  rewarded  for  a  patriotic 
fpirit,  but  becaufc  he  was,  in  ihe  belt 
fenfe  of  the  word,  a  real  patriot.  Hav- 
ing no  interefted  or  perfonal  views  to  an- 
fwer,  tiie  friends  of  liijerty  confid-t  in  his 
integrity.  The  foundnefs  v.i  hisjr:.j-nieMr„ 
and  his  abilities  as  a  public  fpearte?,  ena- 
bled him  to  make  a  diftinguifhed  figure  in: 
public  councils:  but  hir.  ijitrcpidity  and 
adive   ?.eal,  induced     his   coi 


.       ^  ve   ?.eaJ,  ii,uu<.ca     uis   countrymen    to 

iiritiili  oilacers  as  thts  affair  or  a  fJight  in-  'place  him  in    the    military    line.     Withia 

j  four  days  after  he  was  appointed  a  Major- 
'  General,   he  fell  a  noble  lacrifice  to  a  cauf^* 


wniciinehadefpouled  from  the  piirefl  prln- 


trenchment,  the  work  only  of  a  fev/  horirs. 

That  the  officers    fuffered  fo   much,  mull 

be  imputed  to  their  being  aimed  at.     None 

of  the  provincials  in  this  engagement  were  jciples.      Like  Hambden  he  lived,  and  like 

riflemen,   but    they  were  all   good   markf- i  H^mbden  he  died,  univtrfai;-  belovtd  ai;d 

'mcD,       Tike  v/hok  of  tbei.  previous,  mi!?- •  uiiivsrfally  regvLtted.  "'        "     '.V 
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JUxiraHs  from     EJfays    relating    to    Agri- 

cultUre  and  Rural  Affairs. By  James 

Afiderfon.      - 

HE  milk  of  domcRIc  animals  is  of 
great  importance  to  man  ;  and, 
tiierefore,  every  particular  that  relates  to 
it,  ought  to  be  examined  with  attention. 
And,  as  it  is  well  known  that  fome  plants 
make  the  animals  that  feed  upon  them  yield 
a  greater  quantity  of  milk  than  others 
would  have  produced — Required— An  ex- 
?a  lill  of  fuch  vegetables  as  are  endowed 
with  this  quality  in  the  highcft  degree,  with 
regard  to  each  fpecics  of  domellic  animals? 
Chickweed  *  is  by  many  thoug'ht  to 
caulc  cows  to  give  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  milk.— Spurrey,  or  yorrj-,  as  it  is 
called  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland,  is  thought 
■by  fome  to  poflcfs  the  fame  quality  in  an 
eminent  degree  ;  on  nl^n'ch  account,  it  is 
lometimes  cultivated  in  Holland  as  an  ulc- 
ful  plant,  although  it  is  here  found  to  be 
a  very  pernicious  weed.  Cattle  indeed 
prefer  it,  when  green,  to  almoft  any  other 
plant;  and  (l^eep  arc  exceedingly  fond  of  it. 
It  is  likewife  probable  tliat  fome  plants 
may  tend  to  make  the  milk  thicker,  and 
produce  a  greater  proportion  of  cream 
than  others  do.      If  this  is   fo— Required 

A  lift  of  fuch  plants  as  produce  this  cf- 

fea,  compared    with  thofe  that    promote 
the  quantity  of  milk? 

Some  plants  communicate    to 
of  the  animal  which  feeds  upon  them  a  ve- 
ry difagreeabletalie,   while  others,   on  the 
contrary,  give  it    a  more    pleafant  flavour. 
^Required— A  lift  of  fuch  plants  as  pro- 
duce the  one  or  the  other  elfcft,   with   re- 
!vd  to  each   fpeclts  of  domcttic  anlm.als  ? 
It  has  been  often    remarked,  that  cows 
which  ffd  upon   ceitain  pallures,  aflorded 
butter  of  a  Richer  and  more  agreeable  tafte 
than  could  be  obtained  from  other  paftures ; 
wiiich  wo'jld  feem  to  be  occafioned  by  cer^ 
t.-iin  plants  abounding  more  in   the  one    of 
ihde  pailurts   tlian  in    the    other  :     yet  I 
have  heard  of  no  accurate  experiment  that 
has  hi::i:erto  been  made  to   afcertain,  -with 
any   d.-gree  of  certainty,  wb.at    were    the 
pa'rt!cul:ir   plants    that   either   tended     to 
d^bale  it  in  the  one  cafe,  or  improve  it   in 
ihe  other- 
It  is  indeed  true,  tliat  the  tafte  commu- 
nicated to  mdk  and  butler,  by  fome  plants, 
;.  fo  excedingly  ftrong   and   dlfagreeablc, 
tiiut  no  pcrfon'  could   avoid  remarking  it. 
Of  this  kind  are    turnips,   which  commu- 
uifcnus  tafte,   that  Is  t-x- 


the  milk 


K- 


trcmcly  dlfagrecable  to  moft  people*.  Wil^ 
garlick,  and  fome  other  plants,  likewif^ 
affedt  the  milk  with  their  own  difagreeabU 
llavour. 

But  the  moft  uncommon  inftance  of  thia 
kind  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  waa 
I  cafe  that  happened  to  a  widow  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  whofe  cows  at  one  par- 
ticular time, yielded  milk  that  was  fo  flrong- 
ly  impregnated  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
bitter  tafte,  that  no  perfon  could  ufe  it  in 
any  way,  which  fuiprifed  her  a  good  deal, 
as  the  cows  had  often  been  allowed  to  pa- 
ilure  on  the  fam.e  field,  v.'ithout  having 
had  their  milk  fenfibly  Impregnated  with 
that  difagreeable  tafte.  Upon  examining 
into  what  might  be  tlie  probable  caufe  oi 
that  fiugular  phenomenon,  it  was  difcover- 
ed  that,  as  the  cows  had  been  kept  upon 
another  field  for  fome  time  before,  the 
grafs  upon  this  held  had  been  allowed  to 
advance  jiretty  far  without  being  crept. 
And,  as  it  was  full  of  the  rough-leaved 
dandelionf ,  which  was  then  in  full  flower, 


*  It  the  milk  is  to  be  ulcd  fwcct,  this  dila^reeable 
tafte  may  be  caiifidcrably  diminifticd  by  boiling  it. 
Other  means  ot  fweetcning  milk  have  been  attempt-. 
cd,  tiiat  are  more  troublclom>e  and  expenlive,  and  not 
more  tfficiiciims. 

It  may  be-  ot  confequcnce  to  remark,  that,  in  gene- 
ral, tliat  pari  of  the  milk  that  comes  (irft  from  the 
cow  when  milked,  is  much  more  Rrongly  impregna- 
ted with  any  peculiar  flavour  than  what  comes  laft  ; 
and  as  tliat  is  alfo  thethinneft  and  Itaft  valuable  part 
of  the  milk,  it  may  be  taken  away  and  applied  to  any 
other  inferior  domcftic  uie^  without  diriinilhing  in 
any  fenhble  degree,  the  produdts  of  the  dairy. 

By  thus  feparaiing  the  firft  from  the  laft  drawn 
milk,  the  quality  oi  the  butter  will  be,  at  all  times, 
vfw  much  unproved,  and  the  quanliiy  hardly  dimi- 
nifhed  in  any  fcniible  degree,  for  I  have  found,  by 
experiment,  that  a  Imall  quantity  of  milk,  that, 
comes  laft  from  the  cow,  contaiiJS  about  iiNteco  time^ 
as  much  cream,  tiian  an  equal  quaniicy  that  comes 
ii!  it  at  the  fame  milking, — and  thst  the  crc.im  is  alfd 
of  an  infiiiiicly  richer  quality,  the  colour  ot  the  one 
being  of  a  very  deep  orange,  while  that  oi"  the  othci 
is  as  v.'hite  as  ihe  p^per  oy\  vyhich   I  wriic. 

Hence  we  may  infer,  by  way  of  coioUary,  that 
no  method  of  rearing  calves  can  be  fo  beneficial  for 
a  dairy,  as  that  ufually  pra6tilcd  in  the  Highlands  or 
Scotland,  where  it  ii  the  univeifail  cullom  to  allow 
[he  calf  to  fuck,  its  mother  far  fome  lime,  and  th(.:i 
drive  it  away,  a,id  milk  what  re  mains  in  the  co.s  . 
ndncr.  B\  this  nutans  the  expcnce  of  milking  is  mucii 
abridgpd--the  chives  are  fucklcd  more  kindly  than 
by  thfhand— and  the  quantity  of  butter  not  mucf^ 
diiTiiiiinud  :  but  the  greateft  advantage  is,  that  the 
butler  is  thus  rcndcred'of  the  tincil  quality  that  could 
poftibly  be  defired  It  has  been  often'  remarked, 
that  well  ma;^le  Highland  butter  is  of  the  fim  ft  quality 
thai  tan  be  found  any  wlierc  ;  but  this  circuniftance, 
which  contributes  lo  much  to  its  pe;lcdion,  has,  I 
believe,  been  overlooked. 

It  defervrstobc  noicd,  that  there  is  not  near  fuch 
a  dilliitncc  bclwccu  the  tirtl  wA  Lll  drawn  milk  of 
^w  old  calved  cow,  as  of  one  that  is  but  lately  calved. 
+  Lfortrtion  hifpidiim.  This  pljnt  is  fnmetimcs  call 
rd  hawk\Need,  and  tanked  by  boianUls  undei  ibo 
■encric  name  of  Ilietaati'U. 


■Effays  relating  t'o  Jgrhulturd  i^nJ  Plural  J  fain. 


t  waslmagined,  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
nilk  was  occafioncd  by  the  cows  cropping 
licfe  flowers  in  greater  quantities  than  at 
my  other  time  ;  which  appeared  ilie  more 
probable,  as  it  was  obferved  that  this 
jitter  taltc  was  nol  perceived  in  tlie  milk, 
»fter  the  cows  had  remained  in  that  field 
or  a  few  days,  when  the  flowers  of  this 
slant   were  almofl:  entirely  confumed. 

As  I  have  not  had  aa  opportunity  of 
tying  any  experiment  that  could  afcertain 
he  truth  of  this  conjecture,  I  would  not 
lefirc  that  it  fhould  be  relied  upon  as  an 
indoubted  fad ;  but,  from  the  circum- 
lances  above  narrated,  it  feems  extremely 
Drobable,  that  the  flowers  and  flower- 
lalks  of  fome  plants  are  fometimes  endow- 
d  with  qualities  in  this  refpeft  very  dif- 
Feien-t  from  thofc  of  the  leaves  ;  which 
oup-ht   to  afford  a   lefion  of  cautious  cir- 


umfpe6lion  to  the  experimental  farmer. 

Alt-hough  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
plants,  in  all  cafes,  communicate  the  fame 
Savour  to  milk,  as  that  with  which  they 
affcft  our  palate  in  their  natural  Hate,  yet, 
IS  we  know  that  this  fometimes  happenij,  it 
-nay  perhaps,  in  fome  cafes,  affilt  us  a  llt- 
lein  difcovering  fuch  plants  as  may  pro- 
)ablv  alfedt  it,  either  with  an  agiceable 
flavour,  or  the  revcrfe, — I'erviug  at  lea  It, 
o  point  them  out  as  proper  fubjc(5ts  for  fu- 
ure  experiments  intended  to  elucidate  this 
Doint.  With  this  view,  having  chewed  at 
lifferent  times,  many  different  kinds  of 
Traffes  that  grow  natoially  in  our  fields 
ind  meadows,  I  was  particularly  ft;ruck 
A'ith  the  agreeable  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
ommon  vernal  grafs*,  which  feemed  to 
ipproach  fo  nearly  to  the  rich  almond- like 
avour  which  is  always  obfervable 
iinell  butter,  that  1  refolved  to  ga 
fome  of  the  feeds,   and  fow  them  by  them 
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it  feems  probal'le  that  this  may  be,  in  ge- 
neral, the  cafe,  and  that  many  of  the 
plants  tliat  anfvver  the  one  oi  thefe  inten. 
tions  may  aufwcr  the  other  purpofe  alfo  ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  thefe  are 
not  fometimes  disjoined.  For  I  have  often 
met  with  butter  of  a  very  rich  flavour  with 
little  colour,  and  the  reverfe  ;  fo  that  it 
would  be  of  confequence  to  the  farmer  to 
have  a  lift  of  the  plants  pofiefling  thefe 
two  qualities?,  feparately  made  out. 

It  is  a  vulgar  prejudice,  founded  upon 
very  inaccurate  obfervations,  tha^  plants 
which  produce  yellow  flowers,  in  general, 
tinge  the  butter  with  their  own  colour  ; 
than  which,  hardly  any  opinion  could  be 
more  abfurd.  Yet,  upon  no  better  foun- 
dation reds  the  general  prejudice  in  favour 
of  paflures  that  abound  with  the  butter- 
flower*,  which  has  evidently  derived  its 
names  from  that  circumftance  ;  although 
moie  accurate  obfervations  fliow,  that  fo 
far  is  it  from  being  bcnelicial  to  cows,  that 
they  rcfufe  to  tallc  the  plant,  till  they  arc 
reduced  to  the  greatcll  diftrefs  by  hunger. 
Probably  fome  plants  encreafe  the  rich- 
nelb  of  the  milk,  but  do  not  produce  a 
propoitional  quantity  of  cream  ; — foijie 
certainly  niake  it  afford  cheefe  of  a  finer 
quality,  and  probably  In  greater  quanti- 
ties than  others.  If  fo  — Required— A 
lift  of  fuch  plants  as  produce  the  fined 
cheefe,  as  well  as  of  thof-  that  caufe  milk 
yield  the  grcateft  quantities  of  it? 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  if  milk 
is  of  a  very  thick  confiftence,  the  cream  is 
not  fo  perfedly  feparated  from  it  as  if  it 
were  thinner  : — That  is,  if  water  be  add- 
ed to  it,  more  cream  will  be  feparated  from 
in  the  I  it  than  if  it  had  got  no  mixture.  But,  in 
gather!  in  that    cafe,  both    the  butter — cream — 


md  wl 


wnev,   are 


poorer  in  quality  than  if  it 


[elves,  with  a  view  to  feed  a  cow  for  fomej  had  not  been  mixed.  And  as  milk  natu- 
ime  upon  this  plant  by  itfelf,  to  difcoverj  rally  thin,  is  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  as 
vhat  effe£l  it  would  have  upon  the  fla- i  thick  milk  when  ir.ixed  with  water,  it  feems 
/our  of  the  milk.  I'he  feeds  are  faved,!  probable,  that  if  any  plant  tends  to  ren- 
nd  are  fowed  ;  but  it  will  ncceffarily  bejder  the  milk  thicker,  it  will  not  afford  an 
"ome  coufiderable    time    before    the  refult  |  additional  quantity  of  cream  proportioned 

to  the  richntfs  of  the  milkf.     But,  if  this 
is  converted    into  cheefe,   we    may  exped; 


:an  be  with  certainty  be  difcovered. 

Some    plants   communicate    to    milk 
ich    yellov/   colour,     and     others     render  ]  that  it  would  afford  a  greater  proportion  of 


pale,    and    almoft     colourlefs. Re-iJcurd 

juired — A  lift  of  each  of  thefe    claffes   of' 
ulants,  witii   refped    to    all    the    different 
:laffes  of  domeftic  animals  ? 

It  is  commoidy  imagined,    that  thebut- 
er  which  is   of  the  dcepcft  yellow  colour,  | 


and  that   of  a    riche; 


quality.      tor 


*  Ranunculus  repdns. —  bulboftis. — 
+   In  the  lad  note,   I  have  taken  notice  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  firfi;  and  lafl  drawn  milk.      Aficr 
the  whole    of  the  cream    was    feparated  from  the  laU 
drawn,  the  milk  that  remained  was  thicker  and  richer 
,r-       ,         •    1     ,1     •  a  -         lit  1    i,  '■r'  every  refpstl  than    the  cream  of  the  it: It   drawn, 

sallo  the  ncheft    in  ta.le;-and  although  J  xhe  milk  of  the  firil drawn  reR-mbled  water,  colouv- 

ed  with  milk — that  of  the  lafl  was  thick  Hkc  CTca'.-n 
—  and  the  whey  of  it,  when  made  inro  chfcfe,  wa- 
richer  than  the  milk  of  the  othc-. 
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\roi'.s  milk,  which  .e^arates  no  c:eam, 
yic  Js  a  very  large  proportion  of  curd,  as 
well  H8  the  rict.cft  whey: — Slieept  milk 
which  is  likewil'e  thick,  and  feparatcs  lit 
tie  cieam,  comes  next  to  it  in  both  thcic 
qualities  ; — after  thele,  in  all  tliofc  icipccts, 
comts  ovv's  milk  ;— and,  lall  of  all,  the 
miik  of  mares  and  affcs,  which  are  thinnir, 
and  more  watery  than  any  o{  the  othcr.s. 

It  may  likewifc  happen,  that  fomr  plants 
wh:c:i  caiile  butter  to  hive  a  very  difagrec- 
ai  le  tafte,  may  prooabiy  vitld  cheefe  of 
an  urjcommon  agreeable  flavour  ;  as  we 
requ'ic  a  more  act  id  talle  in  the  laft  than 
the  tirft.  This  ought,  therefore  to  be  at- 
tended to. 


0/  Quick  lime,     an  J  other    Calcareous 
SuhJtanceSf  as  a  Manure 


Ffrom 


THE    SAME 
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T  would  eafy  for  me  here  to  amufe  the 

_  reader    with  a  critical  analyfis  of  the 

feveral  theories  that  have  been  invented  by 

:nj;enious  men  to  account  for  the  manner 

in  which   lime    operates  as  a  manure It 

would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  demonftrate 

the  defects  of  their  feveral  fyftems  ; — and 

I  might,  with  great  facility,  make  an  i  -!e 

difplay  of  apparent  fuperiority,  by  ridi- 
culing their  feveral  hypothefcs.— But,  as  I    'ivej^icr  verdure. 

could  not  fuhllitute  any  .hing  in  their  ftead 

that  would  be  more  faiisfa<^ory  to  the  fen- 

fible  reader,  1  choofe  to  wave  this  ungra- 
cious difcufilon  ;  and   (hall   content  myfelf 

with  eaumerating  a  few  faHi  concerning 
tlie  ufe  of  calcareous  fubftauces  as  a  ma- 
nure, that  it  much  imports  ihe  pradical 
iarmer  fully  to  underftand. 

The  tirft  idea  that  occurs  in  relieving 
on  this  fubjed  is,  that  all  fubftances  in 
which  calcareous  matter  is  contained,  have 
been  fuccefsfuUy  employed  as  a  manure, 
at  different  times,  and  in  different  places. 
Thas — livny — marie  of  all  forts, — chalky 
liv:s-jVjr.e-gra'ccU—Jloelly    fand,     or     pure 

fjel!:oi  every  denomination,  have  all  been 
employed  as  manures  with  the  greateft 
fuccefs. 

And,  as  all  thefe,  excepting  lime,  al- 
ways contain  the  calcareous  matter  in  its 
7)iild  flate,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that 
they  operate  on  the  foil  merely  as  calcareous^ 
and  not  2.%  filing ^  fubftances. 

Linn«,  indeed,  is  fomctimes  applied  to 
the  foil  in  its  caujlic  ftate,  as  it  comes  frefh 
from  beln;^  ilaked,  but  moie  commonly 
at  fome  confidcrablc  diftancc  of  time  af- 


ter it  has  been  burnt.  However,  a:  burn  ' 
ing  is  the  only  mode  ufually  employed  foi 
reducing  lime-ftone  to  powder,  ana  thui 
preparing  it  for  a  manure,  the  opinion,  ir 
gencial,  prevails,  that  calcination  is  as  iie 
cfTary  for  rendering  lime  capable  of  be- 
coming  a  manure,  as  for  making  it  fit  u 
be  employed  as  a  cement. 

It  is,  however,  of  importance  for  the 
praAical  farmer  to  be  informed,  that  ihi 
is  not  the  cafe. — Mr.  Du  Hamcl  was  th< 
Hrll  who,  from  an  accidental  experiment 
was  led  to  believe,  that  poivaered lime-fton 
was  an  equally  efficacious  manure  as  /;;// 
itfelf.  He  recorded  the  experiment  as  ; 
great  difcovery. 

Having  had  occafion  to  drefs  a  marbl 
chimney-piece  for  repairing  one  of  coun 
try-houfes,  the  mafon  chofe  a  lawn  nra 
the  houfe,  as  ihr  moft  convenient  place  fo 
hewing  the  ftone. — After  the  operario; 
was  finiftied,  all  the  large  chips  were  pitkei 
up  and  carried  away,  that  they  night  no 
disfigure  the  lawn  ; — but  the  tine  powde 
that  had  been  grinded  off  by  the  aftiun  o 
the  chifTcl  mixed  fo  intimately  with  th 
grafs,  that  it  could  not  be  gathered  up.— 
In  confequence  of  this  very  full  d'-effing  o 
powdered  lime-ftone,  the  grafs  afterward 
came  up  upon  that  fpot  with  much  grcate 
luxuriance  than  on  any  other  part  of  :h 
lawn,  and  always  continued  to  have  a  mud 


From  hence  he,  with  good  reafon,  con 
eluded,  that  powdered  lime-ftone  migh 
be  employed  as  a  manure  with  fuccefs.  T 
try  if  this  would  always  be  the  cafe,  here 
peated  the  experiment  fcvernl  times,  b 
caufing  fome  llmeftone  to  be  pounded  o 
purpofe,  and  found  that  it  never  failed  t 
promote  the  fertility  of  tiie  fpot  on  whic 
he  applied  it  in  a  very  high  degree. 

I  chofe  to  relate  this  experiment  at  larg< 
for  the  fatisfaftion  of  thofe  who  may  b 
unacquainted  with  x\\e  phyjical  c^xiic  of  th 
difference  between  lime  and  lime-ftone. - 
To  fuch  as  are  fully  apprized  of  thi?, 
little  reafoning  might  have  been  fiifficier 
to  afford  a  certain  conviAion,  that  the  rt 
fult  of  the  experiment  muft  have  bee 
what  Mr.  Du-Hamel  found  it. 

Lime  is  no  fooncr  flaked  than  It  immc 
diately  begins  to  abforb  its  air,  and  retur 
to  its  former  rjiilJ  flate, — or,  in  othe 
words,  it  becomes  effete  ;  in  which  ftate 
poffefTes  the  fame  chemical  qualities  i 
every  refped,  as  lime-ftone. 


[To  he  continued.'^ 
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On     suicide. 

-They  ca^  iheir  fives  awjy. 


And  fad  andjullen  ku.e  the  golden  day. 
Vk .'  with  what  joy  the  wretches  now  would  teat- 
Fain,  toil,  and  woe,  to  breath:  the  vital  air  ! 

Virgil. 

DIRE  fuicide,  atrocious  crime, 
Thou  foul  difgrace  of  England's  clime, 
Too  horrid  e'en  to  paint! 
Inflated  with  prefuraptuous  pride, 
Shall  man  his  future  fate  decide, 

And  aft  without  rcftraint? 
Shall  earth-born  fear  o'er  fenfe  prevail, 
Whentranfient  ills  of  life  affail, 

And  tempt  us  to  depart  ? 
Each  hath  his  proper  lot  affign'd. 
In  wifdom,  by  th'  eternal  mind, 

Who  aids  the  grateful  heart. 
All  that  the  vifual  fenfe  furveys, 
A  God  beneficent  dilplays, 

Who  rules  earth,   fea  and  (ky,  ' 

Who  bids  the  foft-dclcendin;;  ihow'r 
Refrefh  each  herb  and  op'ning  flow'r, 

To  glad  the  human  eye. 
►His  ire  provoke,  at  whofe  command 
Kingdoms  and  empires  fall  or  Hand, 

Dare  children  of  the  dufl  ? 
In  moments  of  impatient  Ipleen, 
Shall  they  th'  Almighty  partial  ween 

Deem  Providence  unjulf? 
Then  venture  on  a  v/orld  unknown, 
Appear,  un-fent  for,  at  the  throne 

Of  guilt  avenging  pow'r: 
The  mufenow  trembles  to  declare 
What  horrors  mull  convulfe  'em  there 

In  that  tremendous  hour. 
Lo!   crimfon'd  with  the  vital  flood, 
With  hands  imbru'd  in  their  own  blood, 

Abalb'd,  confus'd  they  fland  : 
Unfit  for  fpotlefs  realms  of  light, 
They  fear  th*  abodes  of  endlefs  night, 
And  wait  the  dread  command. 

Proud  fophiftry,  t.hoii  boaft  of  fools, 
Dildaining  wifdom'&  fober  rules, 

Canft  thou  relieve  our  pain  ? 
Religion,  offspring  of  the  Iky, 
Alone  can  teach  man  how  to  die. 

And  every  ill  fuftain. 

Truft  him,  frail  man,  who  ftills  the  deep 
When  thunders  roll  and^tempelfs  fweep. 

And  calm  thy  mind  to  rcil  : 
Thy  guaidian  angtl  fiiall  defccnd, 
And  whifper — "for  the  wifeft  end" 
^•:    "  Thy  fpiritwas  opprefs'd  ! 

Yet  ftill,  alas:  wc  pity  thofe, 
-.  Who  feek  to  end  their  poignant  woes 
Of  complicated  kind, 

Who  pievc'd  with  cold,  and  torn  with  cries 
[   Of  tender  babes  whom  hunger  tries, 
[,    ■  In  death  relief  would  find. 

I  <  Haply  ere  this,  they  begg'd  in  vain 
Of  haughty  pride  with  fur-lin'd  train 

To  grant  the  Imalleft  mite; 
1    But  callous  to  their  piteous  moans, 
'  -She  heeded  not  their  heart-felt  groans, 

And  fpurn'd  them  from  her  ugiit. 
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Britons  rcnown'd  for  generous  deeds, 
Whofe  clarity  ten  thoufand  feeds, 

How  ifrange  to  you  the  found, 
That  oft  in  winter's  keeneft  froft, 
Some  harmlefs  wanderer  is  loft. 

Lies  perifh'd  on  the  ground. 

Ye  ftoics  rich,  who  will  not  grant 
The  aid  implor'd  by  tearful  want. 

Know,  Heav'n  your  conduft  views; 
Steel  then  your  breafts  'gainft  nature's  pica, 
Diftrefs  without  emotion  fee, 

To  favefrom  death  refufe. 


ON      RETIREMENT. 

\_E\traSed J.' om  a  Poetical  EpifU  to  a  Curate,     By  Jofiah 
Thomas,  A-E.^ 

THIS  is  the  natural  effufion  of  an  honeft  and  cul- 
tivated mind.  Though  the  writer  has  the  mo, 
deftv  to  difclaim  all  expeftation  as  a  poet,  the  follow, 
ing  lines  will  give  our  reader  no  unfavourable  irapreC 
fion  both  of  his  genius  and  tafte  : 

Retirement,  hail ! — thy  hofpitable  fhade. 
By  blundering  pride  injurioufly  pourtray'd. 
Demands  my  verfe— could  gratitude  infpire 
The  Sage's  wifdom,  or  the  Poet's  fire, 
How  would  the  Msfe  th'  immortal  theme  prolong, 
And  blefs  thy  fond  encomiaft  and  the  fong; 

Retirement,  bail!  though  ridicul'd  by  pride, 
Sublime  th'  aiTociates  in  tliy  bower  abide. 
Sublime  thy  joys,  however  difavow'd 
By  inilindl's  herd,  the  profligate  and  proud. 

Though  round  thy  bower  no   pompous  buildipgj 
flare, 
Nor  tafte's  capricious  vanities  be  there ; 
Within  the  fweet  recefs  truth  loves  to  dwell; 
And  meek  fimplicity  adorns  the  cell ; 
Learning  the  volume  of  the  v/orld  difplays, 
Blaz'ning  the  wonders  of  the  Sire  of  Days; 
Genius,  with  eye  undazzled  by  tre  fun,         ^,rx 
Traces  each  footftcp  where  old  time  has  run  ; 
Science  the  exbau'-lkfs  univerfe  explores, 
Dives  to  the  bottom,  to  the  fummit  foars ; 
There  contemplation  by  fage  wifdom  led. 
Holds  her  high  converfe  with  the  mighty  dead. 
While  fair  content  and  peace,  congenial  powers, 
Crown  with  delight  the  confecratcd  hours. 

Retirement,  hail !  beneath  thy  foftering  care, 
The  mufe  firft  gives  her  callow  wing  to  air; 
To  thee  the  liberal  arts  their  luftre  owe, 
Plants,  that  reward  the  foil  wherein  they  grow. 

From  thee  the  Poet — whoie  illumin'd  page 
Glows,  like  the  fun,  above  the  wrecks  of  age;   - 
From  thee  the  Sage — whofe  meditative  mind 
Prefcribes  the  laws  that  civilize  mankind": 
From  thee  th'  Historian — whofe fagacious  pert 
To  man  inculcates  his  firfl  ftudy,  MEN  : 
From  thee  the  keen  Philosopher — whofe  eye 
Darts  through  the  glooms  that  fhroud  futurity  : 
From  thee.   Retirement!    ALL  their  glories  claim  ; 
Thine  the  firll  triumphs  in  the  fields  of  fame. 

Blest  is  his  lot,  from  vice,  from  folly  free, 
Whofe  tranquil  pafTions  are  arrang'd  bv  thee  ' 
To  him,  though  fatlion's  difcontented  rouL. 
Pronounce  deRruftion — while  themfelves  are  out; 
Though  countries,  with  endemic  frenzy  curs'd, 
Contend  and  war  which  cypher  ftiall  be  firft, 
To  him  the  clamour  but  one  fonow  brings. 
That  men  ihould  madden  for  fuch  idle  things. — 

When,  darting  radiance  o'er  the  brightening  fky, 
The  fun  renews  his  race  :  or  while,  on  high 
The  dewy  clouds  involve  the  morning  ray, 
As  loth  to  yield  their  (lation  to  the  day, 
How  fweet  the  opening  morn  !— the  genial  hour, 
Retirement!   calls  thy  votary  from  thy  bower, 
To  meet  fair  health  upon  the  mountain's  fide: 
There,  v/hile  blue  mills  the  lower  vallits  hide, 


iieaUh  and  her  rofe-lipt  zephyrs  meet,  to  pay 
7  heir  bulmy  fragrance  to  the  new-born  day. 
When  evening  hovers,  in  her  noifclefs  car, 
I'pon  the  fiiaJowy  bolom  of  the  air, 
"What  time  the  ftar,  that  bids  tlie  dews  arifc, 
Drinks  the  lafi  radiance  oi  the  w(  Uern  (kits. 
And  nature  breathes  rcfrcfli'd— quick  let  my  feet, 
Retirement!  hafien  to  thy  lov'd  retreat : 
There,  while  each  paflion  caUn'd,  and  wifti  rcfin'd, 
Expand  the  heart,  and  elevate  the  mind, 
Let  fancy  bear  mc  to  th'  immoitdl  cliinc, 
"Where  Poesy,  above  the  moon  fublinic, 
"With  infpiration  dwells— -Or,  let  mc  hold. 
Converfc  with  fagcs  of  the  years  of  old  ; 
And  gleaning  ev'ry  truth  and  moral  art, 
Trcalure  the  living  harvcft  in  my  heart. 


From   B  O  E  T  I  i;  S. 

OMNE   HOMINUM    GENUS,     &C. 

FROM  one  eternal  fountain  flow 
The  various  nations  of  this  ball : 
To  him  all  things  their  bclngowc, 
And  he  alone  difpenfes  all. 

He  gave  the  fun  his  golden  robe, 
The  meeker  moon  her  filver  horns. 

With  human  race  the  pendent  globe, 
With  jemmy  ftars  the  pole,  adorns, 

Hf.  lock'd  within  our  mortal  breafts 
Immortal  fouls,  infus'd  from  hitjh  : 

In  tenements  of  clay  fiich  guefts 
Divine  alTcrt  their  purer  fky. 

Why,  thus  defcended,  fhould  ye  boaft 
Of  birth  and  parentage  beneath? 

Refletl  upon  your  native  coaft, 

The  fpirit,  whence  your  fpirit  brcaihck 

No  creature  is  ignobly  born, 
Unlefs.  by  vices  mean  miflcd, 

He  (lain  the  ftream,  and,  worthy  fcorn, 
Defert  the  dorious  fountain-head. 


T 


FROM   THE  SAME. 
QUISQUIS   COMPOSITO,    &C. 

HE  man  fcrcne,  with  foulfedate 
Who  triumphs  over  haughty  fate> 
And  cither  forlune  can  behold 
With  eyesunmov'd,  and  fpirit  bold, 
The  boiling  billows  of  the  main 
Would  threaten,  and  affault  in  vain  : 
Not  rent  Vcfuvius,  while  he  breathes 
From  led  volcanoes  fumy  wreaths, 
Not  thunder,  wont  to  blad  the  pow'rs, 
Andcrufhthe  pride  of  (lately  tow'rs, 
Though  wing'd  with  lightning,  can  mokfl; 
The  calm  contentment  of  Lis  breall. 


A    SOLILOQUY. 

WHILE  yet  invclop'd  all  round  with  gloom, 
Norfully  finilh'd  in  the  fecrct  womb, 
I  lay  as  dead,  and  nature  was  my  tomb. 
^1'^E^'  from  the  dark  inclofure,  where  I  flept, 
Into  this  bufv;  noiiy  world  I  leapt, 
I  faw,  1  felt  itsmilerics,  and  wept. 
F.Rt  yet  the  grofs,  hereditaiy  feeds 
Of  fin  primxval  (hat  np  into  weeds, 
Or  dawning  thought  fore-ran  maturcr  deeds  ; 
Then  thrcat'ningtpm|)e{1s  check'd  the  budding  plant, 
Then  fenfe  fnpply'd  v.hai  icalon  would  not  grant, 
And  bitter  cries  prngl<'i;n'd  my  woeful  want. 


But,  when  imagination's  warmer  beams, 
Play'd  on  the  m.ind,  mifled  through  wild  extremes/ 
I  grafp'd  at  joys,  which  vanidi'd  into  dreams. 
The  world's  great  wood,  prcfcnicd  to  my  view, 
Scem'd  fair,  and  gay  :  fuch  ilore  of  blofToms  grev^, 
The  fruit,  I  thought,  of  courfe,  in  plenty  too. 

Thus  trifles  charm'd  beneath  a  bright  attiro, 

While  youtliful  fancy  kindled  iond  defire, 

And  hope  delulivcfed  the  growing  (ire. 

In  vain  fhould  reafon  labour  to  confute, 

Too  weak  to  flop  me  in  the  hot  purfuit : 

I  rulh'd,  and  panted  for  the  promis'd  fruit. 

In  vain  the  painted  blcfTings  I  purfue; 

In  vain  the  blodoms  fmil'd  upon  the  view  ; 

Black  ftorms  defcend,  and  blaft  their  lovely  hue. 

No  golden  fruits  the  naked  boughs  adorn  ; 

Too  late,  alas!    by  difappointments  torn, 

I  tallc  the  fruit  of  knowledge  from  the  thorn. 

Cool  reafon  then  refume:;  the  flacken'd  rein ; 
I  look  with  forrow  on  the  meafur'd  plain, 
And  wiflimy  couife  weic  to  commence  again. 
False  fortune  frowning,  whiqh  at  firfl  had  fmil'cl 
My  labours  baffled,  and  my  hopes  beguil'd  : 
I  grieve  a  dotard,  as  I  wept  a  child. 

If  mifery  with  infancy  thus  fprings, 

If  youth  and  manhood  are  fuch  wretched  things, 

And  age  begets  from  knowledge  pointed  llings ; 

Why  fhould  I  grieve  to  leave  a  life  of  woe. 
To  fhun  the  caufe,  whence  all  my  evils  flow, 
And  red  in  peace  among  the  dead  below  ? 

But,  if  I  am  fo  very  fond  of  life. 
Where  pains  and  difappointments  are  fo  rife, 
SuccefTivc  labours,  and  perpetual  flrife; 
Why  fhould  I  not  embrace  my  coming  fate, 
Since  death,  which  ends  my  cares,  is  but  a  gate 
To  life  immortal,  and  a  blifsful  (late  ? 
_____ 

LATELY  in  the  noon  of  night, 
When  the  bear  with  fickly  light 
Whcel'd  around  the  flarry  train 
Of  the  flow-revolving  wain, 
Cupid,  fraught  with  fell  deceit. 
Came,  and  thunder'd  at  my  gate; 
Who,   faid  I,  my  gate  annoys, 
Who,  to  break  my  balmy  joys? 
Patient  hear  without  furprize, 
I  am  but  a  boy,  he  cries: 
Through  the  moonlefs  night  aflrayj 
Hither  have  I  bent  my  way. 
Keen  affliftion  he  exprcfs'd  : 
Tender  pity  touch'd  my  breaft. 
Lighting  then  a  taper,  ftraight 
I  unbarr'd  my  bolted  gate, 
And  behold  a  boy — but,  lo! 
With  a  quiver  and  a  boVv; 
Pinions  to  his  body  clung, 
Drooping,  dripping,  as  they  hung: 
'Genial  motion  toinfpire, 
I  repos'dhim  by  the  fire. 
Softly  feated,  and  benign 
Chatl  'd  his  chilly  hands  with  mine  : 
From  his  azure  locks  I  drain 
Plentiful  the  chilling  rain. 

As  the  boy  began  to  glow. 
Let  us  try,  faid  he,  my  bow, 
If,  rclax'd  byrain,  the  firing 
Haply  lofl.  its  wonted  fpring. 
Quick  he  bent  the  bow;  his  arro\f 
Deeptransfix'd  my  very  marrow. 
Then  in  merry  mood  he  cries. 
Stranger  triumph  in  thy  prize : 
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afe»s  my  bow,  and  fafe  my  dart— 
knfwer  for  thy  bleeding  heart. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  GOOD  PARSON. 
■   [from  CHAUCER.] 

THERE  was  (fo  Chaucer  hands  the  ftory  down) 
A  good  old  man,  the  parfon  of  a  town, 
Meetly  arra>'d  in  humble,  fable  weeds, 
a,nd  poor  in  purfe,  but  rich  in  holy  deeds. 
Pure  was  his  heart,  and  able  was  his  head, 
Decp-vers'd  in  books,  but  moft  in  fcrtpture  read. 
True  to  the  text,  his  doftrines  would  he  preach, 
And  each  parifhioner  devoutly  teach 
Without  the  help  of  puzzling  glofs  abfurd, 
JBenign  in  thought,  and  affable  in  word, 
JOf  heart  undaunted,  in  demeanor  mild, 
A  man  of  God,  but  of  the  world  a  child. 
Few  minutes  from  his  office  would  he  fpare, 
His  patience  only  could  furpafs  his  care. 
Through  frequent  trials  of  diftrefsapprov'd, 
Piftrcfs,  true  touch-ftone  of  the  faith  he  lov'd. 
lull  loth  was  he,  although  he  wanted  fhoes, 
To  breathe  anathemas,  for  unpaid  dues : 
But  rather  from  his  own  domeftic  ftore 
With  pious  hands  reliev'd  the  needy  poor. 
Though  much  he  gave,  on  little  wont  to  live, 
He  only  liv'd,  that  many  more  might  live. 
Wide  was  his  parilh,  and  the  houfes  ftood 
Afunder;  yet  thro' thunder,  hall,  or  flood, 
At  morning  by  the  dawn,  or  ev'ning  late, 
Hefteer'd  his  journey  to  the  fick  man's  gate,. 
Uncheck'd  by  fevers  of  infeftious  rage, 
He  walk'd  :   A  ifaff  fuftain'd  his  awful  age. 
This  good  example  to  his  flock  he  brought, 
That  hrft  he  gave,  and  afterwards  he  taught. 


The  FARMER  and  the  philosopher. A  fai 

r-I  ^HE  morning  rofe  in  Summer's  pride, 

JL     And  fpread  her  ample  fhield ; 
The  clown  his  fork  and  (hovel  ty'd, 
And,  whiffling,  fought  the  field. 
The  rural  labours  of  the  day 
Began  with  ruftic  joys ; 
And  fongflers,  twitc'ring  from  the  fpray, 
Increas'd  thejocund  noife. 
With  haffy  pace,  the  manfion's  gate, 
That  clos'd  the  greenlin'd  way, 
Philatus  pafs'd,  to  contemplate 
Therinngof  the  day. 
He  ilepp'd  along,  in  filcnt  thought, 
And  meditation  warm, 
Till  chance  his  heedlel's  footfteps  brought, 

Where  culture  cheer'd  the  faim. 

fall  to  a  tree  a  rifing  fleer, 
With  ftiU  fubmidion,  ftood  ; 
A  fturdy  farmer  fharpen'd,  near, 
Thcknife,  to  fpill  his  blood. 
But  v.'hy,  my  friend  !   Philatus  faid, 
Confign  to  flaughter's  hand 
The  hopeful  beaft,  whole  future  aid 
Would  cultivate  thy  land  ? 
This  ftubborn  brute  (reply'd  the  man). 
With  foft'ringcare  I  rear'd, 
Nor,  fince  his.  being  firft  began,, 
Have  coft  or  trouble  fpar'd  : 
Norrecompenfing  toil  requir'd, — 
Until,  this  bufy  morn, 
I  led  him  forth,  in  years  attir'd 
To  till  the  ground  for  corn. 
When,— oh  !  the  black  ungrateful  deed, 
That  calls  the  vengeful  knife,— 
His  horns  attack,  with  dreddLul  f  peed^, 
.  Hisbeji..fa.£lor's  lif; 


Parnapad. 

For  this,  his  guilty  blood  fhall  flow  ;. 

And  I,  in  future  time, 

Will  reil  convinced,  of  all  below,. 

His  was  the  deepeft  crime. 

My  friend,— the  venerable  fage, 

With  foft'ning  accents,  fpoke, — 

I  marvil  not  thy  honefl  rage; 

Such  horrid  deeds  provoke. 

But,  e'er  the  bloody  work's  began, 

\ttend  the  truths  I  feel; 

The  very  crime  is  thine,  good  man^. 

That  rears  the  vengeful  ffeel— 

The  fathers,  brothers,  of  this  fteer, 

That  headftrong  fcorns  command, 

Were  early  taught  the  yoke  to  bear, 

By  man's  fubjeding  hand . 

'Twas  his,  to  break  the  flubbom  foil,— 

The  wildernefs  to  tame;—       _ 

Or  draw  the  wood,  through  wintry  tOil» 

That  cheer'd  thy  focial  flame. 

This  long-exerted,  lab'ring  power, 

Let  recoUeftion  tell  ; 

And  let  remembrance  mark  the  hour, 

That,  wounded  deep,  he  fell— 

'Twas  when  his  fteady  faithful  life. 

Drew  near  a  final  clofe, 

rhy  arm  deep  plunged  the  murd  ring  knite,- 

When  nature  claim'd  repofe. 

Oh!  proud,  unthinking  tyrant— worm  I 

Too  ready  to  condemn  : 

The  hand,  that  gave  thee  human  formj— 

That  hand  created  them. 

The  great,  the  allproviding  plan 

Meant  not,  that  blood  fhould  {^\\\  V 

Or  needlejs    death  be  fpread  by  man. 

At  his  capricious  will. 


12^ 
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FOB   THE   COLOMBIAN   MAGAZINE. 


^«M^  Marriage./  Mira  f<^  Thirsis. 

X/E  folemn  pedagogues,    who  teacli 

1    A  language,  by  eight  parts  of  fpeech, 
Can  any  of  you  all  iinpart 
A  rule  to  conjugate  the  heart . 
Grammarians,  did  you  e^er  try 
To  conflraeand  expound  the  eye. 
And  from  the  fyntax  of  the  face 
Decline  Us  gender  and  its  cafe  .• 
What  faid  that  nuptial  tear,  that  ten 
From  fav'rite  Mira,  can  you  tell  . 
And  yet  It  fpoke,  upon  her  check. 
As  eloquent  as  teai  could  fpea-^         , 

-  Here  before  parfon  H '}  1^^"'^' 

To  plight  my  vows  and  yield  "wh-id. 

With  fault'ring   l.ps  while  1  prociaua- 

The  celTion  of  my  virgin  name  ; 

Whilft,  in  my  ears,  it  read  at  laige     ^ 

The  rubrick's  ftern  uaifoftened  cnaige,— 

Spare  me,  the  fileiit  pleader  cries .        ^ 

Ah  1    fpare  me  !  ye  furroundmg  eyes  .    , 

IJIber'd  amidff  a  blaze  of    hght, 
Whilft  here  1  pais  in  public  lignt, 

Ungrateful  were  1,  to  forbear 

The  tribute  to  a  father's  care ; 

For  all  he  fuffer'd,  all  he  tau-nt, 
Is  there  not  due  fome  tender  ihought  t 
\nd  may  not  one  foft  tear  be  giv'n 
I'o  a  dear  faint,  that  refls  m  Heav  n  i 
And  you!   to  whom  1  now  betrotn, 

In  ughtofHeav'n,  my-  nuptial  oath, » 

Who  to  nobility  of  birlh, 

,Tiue  hoiiorpiued,  and  uitwe  worth,.-* 
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If  my  recording  bofom  draws 
Onefigh,  mifconftrue  notihecaufc; 
Tiuft  me,  iho'  weeping,  I  rejoice, 
And  blufhing  glory  in  my  choice," 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  igth. 


Foreign  Intelligence. 

Count  d'Ertaing,  ditto, 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  ditto. 


EUMENES 


Cf)e  Chronicle. 


FOREIGN   INTELLIGENCE. 

FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 

AT  the  anniverfary  meeting  of  the  Revolution 
Society,  held  in  London  (at  the  London 
Tavern)on  the  4th  of  November  laft  (the  right 
Ken.  Earl  Stanhope  in  the  chair)  the  following 
relbiution  w.  s  m^wed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price,  and 
unanimoufly  approved,   viz. 

"  The  S-Jciety  for  commemorating  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Great-Britain,  dildaining  national  partiali- 
ties, and  rejoicing  in  eve/y  triumph  of  liberty  and 
juHice  over  arl>itrary  power,  offer  to  the  NatiJiia' 
AfTembly  of  France,  their  congratulations  on  the 
revolution  in  th?.t  country,  and  on  the  profpedt  it 
gives  to  the  two  firlt  kingdoms  i.i  the  world,  of  a 
common  participation  in  the  blelfinp>  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty ;  they  cannot  help  addingtheiiardeit 
M-ifhcs  for  a  happy  fettitment  cf  fo  important  a 
revolution,  and  ?.t  tlie  fame  time  exprifTing  the 
particular  fatisfacf^ion  with  which  they  rcficft  on 
the  tendency  of  the  glorious  example  given  in 
France,  to  air.it  the  unalienable  reformation  in 
the  government  of  Europe,  and  to  make  thj 
Avorld  FREE  and  HA  ppy  .'' 

On  the  fame  occafion,  it  was  alfo  unanimouflj 
Tcfolvcd,  "  That  the  faid  relolution  be  figned  by 
the  chairman,  in  the  name  of  the  meeting,  anil 
that  it  be  tranfmitted  by  him  to  the  Natio:.ai  Af- 
len-,b!yof  France.'' 

Parii,  Nov.  25.  The  addrcfs  of  congratulation 
from  the  Revolation  Society  was  read  and  the 
aflembly  decreed,  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  de 
Liancourt,  that  the  Prefident  fhould  write  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  Lord  Stanhope,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Society;  and  that  the  addrcls  and  the  letter 
fliould  be  printed. 

PATRIOTIC    DONATIONS. 

LiJ  ojih:  names  ofiliofe  iihofent  the  greatejl  quantity  of 
Jiiver  to  the  French  mini. 

*  Mjrks.. 

The  Kmg,  in  gold  2  -q  o 

Ditto,  in  Silver,  ^"^'^^   2 

The  Queen,  di  to,  0607  3 

IVIonfieur,  ditto,  i^oi   9 

The  King's  aunt,  ditto,  1334-7 

Madame,   ditto,  ^3^5  '2. 

The  Qiiecn,  a  fecond  time,  ditto,  1445  5 

Count    iMontmorin,  ditto,  I236  7 

Duchis,  a  Notary,  ditto,  610   7 

Marflial  de  Contades,    ditto,  522   2 

Vanden\ver,  a  banker,  ditto,  ^46  1 

Duke  de  Noaillcs,  ditto,  j45  6 

Count  de  la  Luzerne,  ditto,  328   4 

Mirqiiis  de  la  Taluro,  ditto,  477  3 

Piinie  de  Bcauveau,  ditto,  469    1 

M.  Neckar,  ditto,  4^8  5 

*  I'he  value  01  a  mark,  in  fdver,  is  about  nine 
dollars. 


Mark!. 


441 
418 

407 
385 
376 
296 


■Jountde  St.Piieft,  ditto. 
Mole,  a  Prefid.nt,  ditto, 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  ditto, 
Dt  Parfcoal,  ditto, 
MarHial  de  Scgur, 
Cjuntefs  de  Maurepas,  ditto. 

The  facrificcs  of  property  in  France  for  the  ge- 
neral good  have  been  great.  The  clergy  have,  be- 
lldes  money,  maJe  an  offering  at  the  altar  of  their 
country,  of  ail  the  fuperfluity  of  plate,  amounting 
to  120, coo, 000  livrcs. 

DAWNING   OF  LIBERTY    IN  SPAIN. 

London,  Nov.  1 7.  Letters  from  France  fay,  that  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  has  manifefted  itfelf  in  Spain  ;  and 
that  the  people  finding  that  pains  were  taking  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
caufes  and  effcfts  of  the  late  revolution  in  France,  af- 
cribedthis  meafure  to  the  Inquifition,  and  muflered  . 
refolution  enough  to  call  for  the  heads  of  the  IN- 
QUISirORS 

This,  it  is  faid,  happened  in  Catalonia.  Six 
thoufand  men  were  fent  to  extinguilh  this  firft  fpark 
of  liberty  ;  but  the  meafures  have  had  the  contrary 
efiesfV,  for  2000  of  the  foldiers  declared  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  remaining  4000  refuted  to  aft. 

REVOLUTION   IN  AUSTRIAN  FLANDERS, 

Baltimore,  Feb.  19.  A  letter  from  Bourdeaux,  dated 
the 20th  of  Nov.  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.- Receiv- 
ed by  a  veffel  (bound  to  this  port)  arrived  at  Aima- 
polis,  fays,  '•  A  veffel  fails  to-morrow  morning  for 
your  port,  and  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  announc- 
ing a  decided  viftory,  gained  by  the  patriots  of  Bra- 
bant, at  the  expence  of  3000  men,  over  an  army  of 
8000  Imperialifts,  under  the  command  of  General 
Dalton.     The  battle  was  fought  between  Ghent  and 

Bruges,  in  Auftiian  Flanders 4000  regular  troops 

being  killed  on  the  fpot,  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
with  the  general  and  field  officers,  were  made  pr:- 
foners  of  wjr. 

"  This  intelligence  arrived  fmce  dinner,  by  a  cou- 
rier extraordinary —  feveral  letters  have  been  received 
to  the  fame  purport,  and  it  is  farther  confirmed  by 
the  Bulletm  of  Breda,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  regular  poft  from  Paris  will  arrive  to-morrow  ; 
and,  fliould  any  accident  delay  the  departure  of 
the  fhip  till  the  evening,  I  IbaU  forward  the  parti- 
culars. 

"  From  a  printed  detail  of  prFvious  hoflilities,  it 
appeals,  that  after  ihe  affair  at  Turnbout,  Major-Gc- 
ueral  Schroeder,  with  2500  men,  was  reuiiorced  by 
General  d'Arbergh,  with  a  detachment  of  4000; 
and  as  General  Dalton  had  reached  the  Imperial  camp 
before    this  aftion,  it   is    reafonable  to   fuppole  their 

numbers  muff  have  amounted   to  8000  men The 

force  of  the  patriotic  party  could  not  have  been  Je(i 
than  J20C0,  cf  which  4  or  5000  are  (aid  to  be  de- 
ferters  from  the  regular  army  of  this  country. 

"  The  patriotic  General,  M.  Van  Meerfen,  has  ef- 
fcftually  fccured  the  independence  of  his  country, 
by  this  fignal  and^unexpedcd  viftory.  The  fucecfs  of 
the  Imperial  arms  in  the  Eaft,  had  already  begun  to 
operate  on  the  minds  of  the  firmeft  patriots  ot  Bra- 
bant. Wiiliout  a  hope  of  affiftance  from  PruiTia — ot 
refuge  in  Holldiid— or  of  mercy  at  home — dilunion 
muft  have  inevitably  refultcd  from  a  moment's  re- 
flexion or  delay  ;  but  when  a  battle  was  unavoidable, 
dcfperation  in  the  patriots  fupplied  the  place  ot  dil- 
ciplinc  (in  which  alorietlieir  enemies  could  be  fuppol- 

ed  to  excel)  and  gave  them  freedom  and  viftory, 

when  they  only  tought  for  life  and  fafety  I 

OSTEKD. 

In  the  multiplicity  of  News  from  this  country, 
and  each  account  varying  very  mrtlciially,  accord^ 


Foreign  Intelligence. 
ig;  to  the  place   from  whence  it  is  written,  it 
ifficult  to  know  which  deicrves   the  greateO  ex 
it.     ORend    bl-ing  the   molV  ni-utral    piace,  and 
lore    free    froin  the    foirit    of  p^rty,   bccaiife  the 
ihabitants   are  chiefly   engaged   on   their   private 
)iicernif,  the  accounts  from  thence   feem  to  hring 
le  furelt   intelligence.     It  is  certain,  that  ail  the 
jblic  paoers  printed   in  Flanders,    are  filled   with 
le   grofTcf'-    falfehoodi   and   ablhrdities  ;    private 
jrrclpondence  is  thercfoie   the  only    true  iburce 

information,  and  we  are  happy  to  fay,  our's 
)mes  from  one  of  the  moft  t  minent  houfesat  Of- 
:nd,  in  immediate  communication  with  the  prin- 
pal  towns  in  Bra'^ant.  We  are  determined  that 
3  news  from  any  other  than  private  channels  flia'l 
id  its  way  into  this  paper.  What  follows  may 
;  depended  on  : 

Bruflels  is  preparing  for  a  moft  vigorous  refifl- 
ice,  and  though  the  recal  of  Gercrai  D'Alton 
as  mol^  confidently  reported,  ic  turns  out  to  be 
manoeuvre,  as  he  ftill  holds  the  command.  He 
is  entrench 
wed  him  fo 

le  top  of  the  town  is  converted  into  a  camp.  O 
le  olher  hand,  the  Brabanline  patriots  are  deter- 
intd  to  bcfiegc  it,  and  from  their  ardour  and 
urage  in  the  attack  of  Gl-cnt,  theconflift,  w!u-n- 
'er  the  two  armies  meet,  muft  be  dreadful.  It 
to  be  feared  ihat  BrufTelswill  be  reduced  to  aOies, 
hich  ever  party  gains  the  day.  Hitherto  every 
ing  has  remained  quiet  there,  excepting  that 
rcry  one  is  making  the  beft  of  his  way  out  of  it, 
ith  his  property.  The  majority  of  the  Englilh 
lere,  have  lodged  their  moll  valuable  trffscls  in 
ord  Torrington's  Hotel,  though  we  fear  it  will 
Ford  little  protedtiou  in  cafe  the  town  is  pillaged. 
The  capture  of  Ghent  has  thrown  a  great  Janip 
1  the  Imperialifts,  and  has  confiderably  weakened 
e  emperor's  caufe.     Perhaps  there  is  no  inftance 

modern  hiltory  of  fo  dread. ul  a  carnage  as  took 


is  J  fon  does  rts  duty,  for  it  is  a  fortrefs  oi  very  confr 

^derabie    ftrength.     The  chief   hopes    of  the  Auf- 

'  triiin  party  arc  depolited  in  the  polIefTion   of  that 

place.     Th-  popular  force  is  become  confiderably 

augmented  by   all  the   troops,   which    were   lately 

in  Dutch  Brabant,  having  joined  the  main  army. 

Antwerp  IHII  holds  out,  though  the  polleflion  of 
it  to  the  emperor  is  extremely  precarious  from  the 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  being  inclined  towards 
the  popular  fide.  They  feem  only  to  wait  for  a 
happy  opportunity  to  free  themfelves  from  the 
Imperial  yoke. 

The  overtures  of  the  Emperor  made  through 
Count  Trautmanfdorf,  are  treated  with  contempt 
and  indignation,  becaufe  they  are  merely  the  ef- 
feft  of  fear,  and  wanf  of  other  refource.  The  offer 
comes  too  late,  and  every  day  makes  it  more  cer- 
tain, that  his  Imperial  majelly  has  loft  this  fine 
eoudcry,  at  leaft  for  the  prefent. 

To  make  thefe    overtures  of  peace  come  with 

the  better  force  and  effcft,  it  is  reported  that  the 

cd  the  city  as   ftrong  as  the  time  al-    Prince  de  Ligne,  who  has  ferved  before  Belgrade. 

r  it  will  permit,  and  the    fine  park  at  [and  the  Count  de  Cobenzcl,  are  on  their  way  from* 

Vienna,  with  full  powers  to  ncgociate  with  the 
Brabanrines.  The  clergy  have  almoft  tea  man 
joined  the  ftandard  of  oppofition. 

3'^PJ^'^'^^o^y  Memorial  of  the  Brabantine  Patriots. 
It  13  beneath  the  cignity  of  truth  to  defcend 
to  a  refuiation  of  the  atrocious  and  unprovoked 
calumnies,  which  the  inftrbments  of  defpotifm 
have  circulated  by  Imperial  command  againft  the 
peaceable  and  hitherto  loyal  inhabitants  of  the 
Bclgic  provinces. 

1  he  innumerable  edi(fts  with  which  they  have 
been  haraftcd  fince  the  death  of  the  late  Emprefs 
Queen,  contain  the  beft  anfwer  that  tan  be  givea 
to  the  various  libels  of  a  f:inguinary  and  vindidive 
government;  and  if  the  provident  induftry  of 
[-"r'nce  Kaunitz,  had  not  inccfiTantiy  examined  and 
prudently  deftioyed,  almoft  as  faft   as   his    Royal 


ace   in   tht  attack  of  ihis  city.     The  returns  of  |  mal-ter  writ,  the    prefs  would    have  groaned  under 
ed  and  wounded  proved  far  grearer    than  were  |  the  preflure    of  his   pen;    and   the    country   have 

;>een  deluged  with  ordinances  which  common  fenfc 
would  bluih  to  avow,  and  refignation,  herfeif,  re- 
volt at.  Had  the  Emperor  confined  his  rage  for 
legillation  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  where  his 
obligations  are  rather  implied  than  afcertained, 
and  where  no  pofitive  contract  appears  to  exift  be- 
tween the  fbvereign  and  the  fubjtd — the  execu- 
tion ot  his  mandates  would  not  perhaps  have  been 
difputed — although  all  ranks  of  people  complain 
of  his  defpotifm,  and  would  cheerfully  (hake  off 
the  yoke,  if  they  happily  poiTefTed  the  means  : 
but  his  fituation  on  the  Netherlands  is  different, 
his  power  is  circumfcribed,  the  limits  of  his  autho- 
rity are  marked  and  clearly  defined  by  legible  and 
exiftinglaws,  which  he  has  folemiily  fworn  to  pre- 
lervc  inviolable,  and  which  he  cannot  infringe 
without  incurring  the  guiit  of  perjury,  and  forfeiti'"^ 
the  allegiance  ot  the  people. 

I'he  hiftory  of  all  nations  proves  that  fubjeils  are 
noteafily  provoked  to  revolt,  that  their  grievances 
mu(t  be  enor.iious  whenever  they  appeal  from  the 
juftice  of  the  Prince  to  the  decifion  of  the  fvvord. 
All  Europe  is  informed  of  the  illegal  feizure  of  un- 
offending citizens,  by  a  forcible  entry  inta  their 
houfes  at  midnight,  without  any  fpecial  crime  laid 
dovyn  to  their  charge  or  form  of  proctfs  ;  and  of 
their  being  clandeftinely  tranfported  to  Vienna,  to 
perilh  inadungeon,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube; 
ail  Europe  has  beheld  with  equal  horror  and  in- 
dignation, the  wanton  maftacres  com.mittcd  by  the 
•rwiitary  in  noon  day,  for  a  diabolical  purpofc  of 
exciting    the  people  to    levoit,    that   a  prutciC 


JiS  Dojnefiic  hiteUigence, 
might  be  had  for  havoc  and  devaftation,  and  levy- 
ing war  aeaiiifl  the  defencelcfs  natives;  yet  thefe 
injuries  tnormou^  as  thty  are,  and  aggravated  as 
they  have  been  by  th.e  ftrocious  tyranny  of  a  fub- 
iltern  dcipot,  whofc  brutality  in  Hungaiy  has 
been  rewarded  with  the  command  of  the  army  in 
the  Low  Countries,  rould  not  have  compelled  them 
to  deviate  from  tiiat  patient  and  exemplary  fub- 
rnlllion,  vvhicli  h?s  tvcr  dKtinguiflied  them,  and 
fall  icls  could  tl.ry  have  forced  ilicm  into  a  conteit 
of  dansrer  and  diffiLulty,  theilTue  of  which  is  un- 
certain— if  their  conltitution,  the  Jaft  remaining 
fccurity  they  pclIefTed  for  their  lives,  liberties  and 
fortune.',  had  not  been  annihilated  and  themfelves 
rcdi:ced  to  the  precariaus  dependence  on  the  boun- 
ty of  a  man,  whom  kindncfs  cannot  win  nor  gra- 
titude bind;  under  thefe  circumllances,  no  alter- 
native   remains,  but   fi.bmirTion   or  rcfiflar.ce, 

They  have  adopted  the  latter,  in  preference  to  ar 
abjtci  and  ignominious  lubmifTion  of  iheir  dearcd 
rights,  and  in  appealing  to  Heaven  for  the  juiticc 
of  their  caufe,  they  trull  they  will  Hand  acquitted  by 
God  and  the  world,  for  the  niifchicfs  which  may 
eniue. 

The  expedient  of  confiening  the  towns  and  vil- 
lajts  t  J  the  flames,  and  ftiU  more  horrid  cruelty 
of  exterminating  men  who  contend  only  for  theii 
rights,  may  be  tcnible  for  the  moment,  and  im- 
pole  on  weak  and  timid  minds;  but  the  natural 
courage  cf  a  nation,  roufed  by  repeated  injuries, 
and  animated  by  defpair,  will  rile  fuperior  to  thefe 
laft  efforts  of  vindiftive  tyranny,  and  render  them 
as  impotent  and  abortive,  as  they  are  wicked  and 
unexampled.  Far,  however,  from  imitating 
condu(ft  fo  contrary  to  the  received  maxims  of 
judice  and  humanity,  their  enormities  will  only 
1)0  retaliated  on  the  immediate  authors  and  advifers 
of  them,  fhould  the  chance  of  war  throw  them 
into  the  hands  of  a  people,  i educed  by  innume- 
rable oppreflions,  to  declare  themfelves  indepen 
dent,  and  forever  releafed  from  the  Houfe  of 
Aultria. 


have  uniformly  maintained,  to  feek  any  advantaje 
to  themfelves  which  might  be  incompatible  with 
the  principles  of  an  honorable  policy. 

Refolved  unanimoufly,  That  the  foregoing  re- 
folution  he  publilhed  in  the  feveralnewlpapers  ia 
this  city. 

Extraft  from  the  Minutes, 

JOHN  STAGG,  Jun.  Sec'ty. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


UNITED    STATES. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bojlon,  Jan,  21.  It  is  with  a  great  degree  of  plea- 
iure  we  announce  to  the  public,  the  entire  difcharge 
of  the  foreyn  debt  of  this  commonwealth— the 
treafurer  havmg  been  enabled,  during  the  receis  oi 
the  General  Couit,  to  pay  the  fame  in  fpecie.  One 
of  the  demands  thus  difchargcd,  we  are  told, 
-mounted  to  more  than  60, coo  duliar.?. 

^aUm>  Jan.  26.  A  fnbfcription  was  lately  open- 
ed in  thii  town  for  a  Duck  Manufactory,  'and  wa> 
ir.-! mediately  filled  for  i^ooh 

NEW-YORK. 

Ctuclrjuti  Proceedings. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  New-York  Sta'c 
Society  of  ih.-  Cni.-.inuati,  held  at  the  Hollauv: 
l.odge-room,in  thtcity  of  Nc-w-Yoik,  February  i, 
1790  : 

A  petition  having  appeared  in  the  fiMio  papers, 
as  propofed  to  be  figntd  by  a  number  of  officer' 
«f  the  late  army  or  the  United  Sta-tes,  and  prc- 
fented  to  the  National  Legillature,  piaying  that, 
in  the  fyflem  for  funding  the  natumal  debt,  a  <lif 
crimination  may  be  made  in  favour  of  theoiigin;,! 
holders  of  j^ublicfecurities — The  petition  was  rcac^, 
whereupon  it  was 

Refolved  unanimoufly,  That  this  Society  dif 
claim  the  principle  contained  in  the  faid  petition 
touceiving  it  incciiliftcnt  ui;Ii  the  dijj«aei  they 


Charhjlon,  Jan.  28.  A  more  abundant  crop  of  rice 
was  never  known  in  this  ftate,  than  that  of  the  pre- 
fent  year.  Indigo  has  not  fuccecdcd  quite  fo  well  on 
account  of  an  unufual  froft,  about  the  latter  end  of 
September  laft,  at  the  fame  time,  our  riversabove  the 
tide  waters  are  fo  low,  for  want  of  lain,  that  it  is 
with  the  utmoCt  difficulty,  the  rice  can  be  got  down 
m  lufficient  quantities  to  fupply  the  European  de- 
mand, which  is  this  year  very  confiderable — Ma- 
chines for  boating  out  the  rice,  and  ploughs  are  com- 
ing  very  rapidly  into  fafhion,  and  from  this  circum- 
ftance  alone  wc  may  prcdift  that  any  future  importa- 
tion of  flaves  will  be  rendered  unneceflary,  as  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  labour  will  be  faved. 

GEORGIA. 

Saimxnah,  Jan.  28.  A  large  Ihip  has  lately  appear- 
ed m  our  river  from  Bourdeaux,  in  France,  for  a  fup- 
ply of  marts  and  (pars  of  the  firft  dimenfions.  She 
has  now  proceeded  for  St.  Mary's  river,  where  (he 
is  to  take  in  her  load.  If  this  fpecies  of  export 
fhould  fucceed,  it  v/ill  be  no  fmall  advantage  to  this 
Hate,  as  our  foiefts  may  be  almoft  called  inexhaufti- 
ble,  and  abounding  with  the  beft  of  pine  for  the  pur- 
pofc.  St.  Mary's  river  has  an  excellent  bay  of  23  feet 
at  high  water,  and  in  the  river  itfelf  no  lefs  than 
18  ieet  for  a  great  diflance  up  the  country;  the 
landing  places  are  numerous,  and  timber  of  every 
kind  may  be  rafted  down  with  very  little  expence  or 
inconveniency;  the  lands  are  in  general  excellent,  the 
climate  without  difpute,  the  ifneft  in  the  world; 
the  air  being  pure  and  healthy  and  will  probably 
ever  continue  fo,  unleis  the  fwamps  (hould  hereafter 
he  overflowed  for  the  fake  of  watering  the  rice 
fields  in  the  fammer  feafon.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
eligible  fuuation  fur  the  induftrious. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Extratlofa  letter  from  Benjamin  M'e/i  to  DoSitr  Franklin^ 
dated  London,    Ocl.S,   1789, 
"sir, 

"The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  our  ingenious  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  John  Irumbull,  who  has  refided  ia 
London  to  fludy  painting  ;  and  I  have  the  happinefs 
to  acquaint  you,  ^nd  his  countrymen  in  general,  that 
through  force  of  genius  and  mduilry,  he  has  already- 
attained  that  excellence  in  painting,  which  places 
him  in  the  firfl  clafs  of  men  of  that  profelfion  now 
living.  He  vifits  his  native  climate  to  perpetuate 
the  faces  of  fome  of  ins  diftingudhed  countrymen,, 
"lid  I  hope  he  will  meet  with  their  approbation, 
both  as  a  gentleman  and  an  artift,  of  equal  worth- 
and  cHecm," 
Premiums  on  the   introduftion   of  foreign  grain  and 

lloui^   into     France,    commencing   the    i,{t    of  De- 


n  that  the  HefTian  Fly  or  Wcavel  might  be  propa- 
ed  from  it  m  this  country,  has  within  a  few  days 
•n  taken  off :  it  being  now  acknowledged  that 
;re  were  no  grounds  for  fuch  an  opinion.  They 
ve  been  further  induced  to  this  meafure  from  the 
ofpedl  of  a  fcarcity  the  enfuing  Ifring. 
The  following  letter  and  memorial  of  the  Hon. 
)bert  Morris,  were  read,  on  the  loth  of  the  pre- 
it  month,  in  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentativcs  of   the 
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cording  to  the  rcfolutlon  which  had  had' been  en- 
tered into  for  that  purpofe.  But  it  has  fo  happened, 
irom  what  caiife  yourmemorialift  will  not  undertake 
to  explain,  that  no  further  fteps  have  ever  been  taken 
in  relation  to  it  ;  and  your  mcinorialift  has  remained 
expoled  to  the  furmifcs,  which  the  appearance  of  an 
intention  to  enquire  into  his  conduft  had  a  tendency 
to  excite,  without  having  been  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  obviating  them.     Tnat  the  unsettled  condition  of 


ed  States,  and  referred  to  Melfrs    Madifon,  Sedg- ]  certain  accounts  cf  a  commercial  nature  between  the 


ick  and  Sherman  ;    and  were   then  ordered  to   be 
itcred,  at  large,  on  the  journals  of  the  Houie. 

Sir, 

;  I  take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with  the  enclofed 
emorial,  and  muft  pray  you  to  lay  it  before  the 
oufe  of  Reprefentativcs.  The  requeft  which  is 
erein  made,  will  be  found  fo  confonant  with  jullice, 
at  I  cannot  doubt  of  its  being  granted.  Permit  me 
rou2;h  you.  Sir,  to  make  another,  which  is,  that 
e  faid  memorial  may  be  entered  at  large  on  the 
lurnals  of  the  Houfe. 

i  have  the  honor  to  be, 

with  great  refpeft  and  efleem, 

Sir,  your  obedient  humble  fervant, 

ROBERT  MORRIS. 
New-York,  February  8,   1790. 
o  the  Honorable  the  Speaker 
■of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  United  States. 
o  the   President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House 


United  States  and  the  late  houfe  of  Willing,  Morris 
and  Co.  and  youi  memoriailt,  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment asS  uperintcndant  of  the  Finances,  having  been 


confounded  with  his  traiifa£lions  in  that 


capacity,  your 


memorialift  has  in  various  ways  been  fubietled  to 
injurious  imputations  on  his  official  conduct,  the  only 
fruits  of  lervices,  which  at  the  time  they  were  rendered 
hetrulfs,  he  may,  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
prefumption,  affirm,  were  generally  efteemed  both 
important  and  meritorious,  and  were  at  leafl  ren- 
dered with  ardour  and  zeal,  with  unremitted  atten- 
tion, and  unwearied  application. 

That  your  memorialilt  defirous  of  refcuing  his  re- 
putation from  the  alperfions  thrown  upon  it,  came  in 
the  month  of  October  1  788  to  the  city  of  New-York, 
as  well  for  the  purpofe  of  urging  the  appointment  of 
commilhoners  to  infpeft  his  official  traniaclions,  as 
for  that  of  procuring  an  adjuitment  of  the  accounts 
which  exiiled  previous  to  his  adminilf  ration.  But 
the  firft  objetf  was  fruftrated  by  the  want  of  a  fuffi- 


of  Representatives   of  the  UNiTtD   States  jcient  number  of  members  to  make  a  Congrefs;  and 


of  America. 
he    memorial   of  Robert  Morris,  late  Superin- 

tendaiit  of  the  Finances  of  the  laid  United  States. 
Humbly  ffioweth, 

THAT  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  1785,  and  fub- 
quent  to  your  memoriahft's  refignatioa  of  his  of- 
of  Superintendant,  the  Congreis  palfed  a  refo- 
ition  in  the  words  following,  "Refolved,  That  three 
ommiffioners  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  re- 
eipts  and  expenditures  of  public  monies,  during 
le  adminiftration  of  the  late  Superintendant  of  Fi- 
ance, and  to  examine  and  adjuif  the  accounts  of  the 
Jnited  States  with  that  department,  during  his  ad- 
fiiniftration,  and  to  report  a  Ifate  thereof  to  Con- 
refs ;"  which  refolution,  to  perlons  imacquiintcd 
t?ith  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  the  mode  of  ccn- 
ucfing  the  bufinefs  of  the  department,  gave  occafion 
3  the  fuppofition,  that  your  memorial  ill  had  accounts 
oth  difficult  and  important  to  fettle  with  the  United 
tatcs.  in  refpc6f  to  his  official  tranfaftions.  That 
lOugh  your  memorialift  forefaw  the  difagreeable  con- 
:qucnces  which  might  refult  to  himfelf  from  the 
litfufion  of  fuch  an  opinion,  he  notwitftanding  not 
inly  forebore  any  reprefentation  on  the  fubjeft,  but 
crupuloufly  avoided  every  ipecics  of  interference  di 


the  lall  was  unavoidably  delayed  by  the  preliminary 
inveftigatu.nsrequilite  on  the  part  of  the  commiffioner 
named  by  tlie  late  board  of  treafury,  towards  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  biifuiefs.  That  in  the  month 
of  February,  1789,  your  memorialift  returned  to 
New-York,  for  the  fame  purpofes,  but  the  obftacies 
which  he  had  before  experienced,  ftill  operated  to 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  prefent  tiie  memorial  which 
had  been  prepared  by  him  in  Otlober,  prayuicr  for 
an  appointment  of  commiffioners.  That  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  conhne'himfelf  to  meafurcs  for 
thefettlemcnt  of  his  accounts  refpefting  the  tranfac- 
tions  antecedent  to  his  appointment  as  Superintendant, 
which  he  entered  upon  accordingly  w-ith  the  commif- 
fioner appointed  by  the  board  of  trea fury :  and  ia 
which,  as  much  progrefs  as  time  and  circumftances 
would  permit  was  made  until  the  fourth  of  March 
lad,  when  that  commiffioner,  conceiving  his  authori- 
ty, by  the  organization  of  the  new  government  to 
have  ceafed,  declined  further  proceedings,  and  of 
courfe,  ytM^r  memorialift  was  obliged  to  wait  the  efta- 
bliffiment  of  the  new  trcafury  department  for  the 
further  profecution  of  that  fettlemcnt,  which  has 
been  accordingly  reftimcd,  and  he  hopes  will  fpeedily 
'  be  accomphffied.     But  in    as  much,  as  no  mode   of 


e6i;  or  indireft,  left    it    Ihould  be   imagined,  either  I  enquiry  into   his   offi-cial   conducl  has  hitherto  been 


;hat  he  was  aftuated  by  the  defne  of  obtaining  from 
pongiefs  thofe  marks  of  approbation,  which  had  in 
lepeared  inftances  been  beftowed  on  the  fervants  of 
,  he  public,    er  that  he   feared    to  meet   the  propofed 


put  into  operation,  and  as  doubts  ot  its  propriety 
have  been  railed  by  an  ad  of  the  government,  your 
memorialift  conceives  himfelf  to  have  a  claim  uoon 
the    public  juilice,  for   fome  method  of  vindiratincr 


nvelhgation.      Refpe-a  for  the  fovereign  of  the  Uni.    himfelf   which    will  be  unequivocal    and  dehnitivc^ 
"^^  '  ■-     -   •  Wherefore  and  encouraged  by  a  confcioufnefs  of  the 

integrity  of  his  adminulration,  your  memorialift  is 
defirous  that  a  ftrlcf  examination  /hould  be  had  inta 
his  conduft  while  in  office,  in  ordci  that  if  he  has 
been  guilty  of  mal-adminilhation,  it  inav  bedetecl;ed 
and  p'.miihcd;  if  otherwife,  that  his  innocence  may 
be  manifefted  and  acknowledged.  Unwilling  frorn 
this  motive,  that  longer  delay   Ihould  attend  the   ob- 


ed  States,  concurring  with  motives  of  delicacy, 
o  forbid  even  the  appearance  of  afking,  what,  if 
Tierited,  it  was  to  be  prefumed  would  be  conferred, 
as  being  the  proper  reward  of  fervices,  not  of  foli- 
itation)  and  a  firm  confidence  in  the  reftitude  of 
ills  conduft,  leaving  your  memorialift  no  inducement 
'^o  evade  any  enquiry  into  it,  which  it  might  bethought 
it  to  inftitute. 


That  your  memorialift  taking  it  for  granted,  thatljeft  of  the  refolution  which' had  been  recited,  youi 
'^^J'=.^jo"s  which  had  produced  a  determination  to  i  memorialift  humbly  prays,  than  an  appointirrent  qf 
^ftabhfli  a  mode  of  enquiry  into  the  trcmfaflions  of  J  commiffioners  may  take  place,  to  carry  the  faid  rcfo^ 
he  moft  important  office  under  the  government,  |  lution  into  etfedt.  And  your  memorialift  as  in  duty 
would  have  infured    a    profecution  of  the  objetf  till  1  bound,  will  pray,  dkc. 

t  had  been  carried  into  effett,  long  remained  in  filent  1  *  ROBERT  MORRIS, 

2Xfe6ldtion  of  the  appointment  of  commiffioners,  ac- 1      New-York,  February  S,   z  700. 


TTB  rromouom — Marriages—Deaths 

Thejollomny  letter  is  puhlijhed  hy  order  of  the  Philadel 
p/iii  Socidy  for  promoting  Agriculture,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  Anurican  farmers  and  manufaclurers. 

Samuel  Powel  Griffitts,  Sec'ry. 


Philadelphia,  Feb.  ii,  1790. 

SIR, 

Thi  PiiilaJclphia  Society  for  promoting  Agricul- 
ture, duly  received  your  fourteen  chcolcs  weighing 
500  pounds,  together  with  your  claim  to  the  pre- 
mium otFerfd  by  them  "  for  the  greattft  quantity  not 
lels  than  /joo  pounds  weight  of  chcefc  made  on  one 
farm  in  any  of  thcfe  ftatcs,  equal  in  drynefs,  rich- 
nefs  and  flavour  to  tlie  Chcfhire  checfc  ufuajly  im- 
ported from  England,  and  which  fhould  be  produced 
to  the  Society  by  the  fiill  day  of  January,  1790." 
And  purfuant  to  a  vote  of  the  Society,  at  a  numerous 
meeting  on  the  9  h  inilint,  I  nt)w,  with  mucii  pka- 
furc,  inform  you,  that  after  a  careful  trial  ot  tne  qua 
lity  ol  the  cheefe,  they  u?i:iKiff!oufl\  adjudged  t/ie premium 
/(j'you.— fhe  GOLDKN  MKDAL  will  be  accord- 
ingly prepared  and  tranfmitted  to  you  as  fpeedily  as 
pofiTiblc.  In  the  mean  time,  they  have  ordered  their 
Ireafurer  to  pay  to  your  agent  27I.  los.  for  the  checfc, 
being  at  the  rate  of  is.  perpound,  with  the  addition 
of  10  per  cent,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  offered 
premium.  Cheihire  cheefc  equal  to  yours  would 
now  fell  at  1 2d,  though  the  wholcfale  price  of  that 
lad  imported  into  this  city  was  only  loJ.  but  tlie  So- 
ciety, highly  gratified  with  fo  excellent  a  fpccimcn 
of  American  chtefe,  readily  agreed  to  the  above- 
price,  which  was  reported  as  the  prefent  value  of 
Englifh  chcefe  of  the  Chcfliire  quality  by  a  commi:- 
tce  appointed  for  the  purpofe.  It  was  no  fmall  ad- 
dition to  their  pleafure  to  receive  fatisfaftory  proofs 
that  you  made  from  five  to  fix  thoufand  weight  of 
fuch  chcefe  annually. 

I  have  further  to  inform  you,  that  the  Society  have 
diiccfcd  one  of  your  cheefes  to  be  fcnt  to  the  PRE- 
SIDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  affuring 
themfelvcs,  that  while  it  will  give  him  very  great  fa- 
tisfaftion  to  find  the  art  of  cheefe-making  in  thcfe 
ftates  has  arrived  at  fuch  perfeffion,  it  will  extend 
the  reputation  of  your  cheefc,  and  eventually  pro- 
mote your  intereft. — .'\nd  fince  the  prafticability  of 
producing  fuch  excellent  checfe  in  large  quantities, 
has  been  thus  afcertained,  tlie  Society  hope  that  many 
of  our  farmers  will  follow  your  example,  and  by 
their  cncreafed  exertions,  foon  furnifh  a  full  fupply 
for  the  confumption  of  the  United  States. 
I  am,  Sir, 

on  behalf  and  by  the  direftion  of  the 
Society,  your  moll  obedient, 
humble  fervant, 

SAMUEL  POWEL,  Prefident. 
JosFi-M  Mathewson,    EfqO 

of  Coventry,  Kent  County,  v 

Rhode-inand.  J 


PROMOTIONS. 

Samuel  Shaw,  Efq.  to  be  Conful  of  the  U.  S.  of 
America  at  Canton  in  China. 

The  Hon.  James  Iredell,  Efq.  to  be  one  of  the  af- 
fociate  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S. 
l^ice  the  Hon  Robert H. Han ifon,  Efq.  who  declined. 

William  Neilfon,  jun.  Efq.  to  be  attorney  for  the 
diftrift  of  Virginia;  i7c<r  John  Marfhal,  Efq.  who 
declined  acceptance. 

NORTH-CAROLINA. 

James  Rcid,  Efq.  to  be  coUcftor,  at  Wilmington. 
John  Walker,  Efq.  to  be  Navai-Officer  at  Wilming- 
ton. Thomas  Calender,  Efq.  to  be  Surveyor  at  Wil- 
mington. John  Daves,  Efq.  to  beColleftor,  at  New- 
bcrn.  John  Ealton,  Efq,  to  be  Surveyor  at  Beaufort. 
Nathan  Kcais,  Efq.  to  be  Colleftor,   at  Wafhington. 

EDENTON    DISTRICT. 

Thonia*  Bcnbury,  Efq.  to  be  CoUeftor,  at  Edcnton. 


J.jlhui  Skinner,  jun.  to  be  Surveyor,  at  Hertfor.. 
Hardy  Murfrte,  Efq.  to  be  Surveyor,  at  Murfree 
bno.  Levi  Blouit  Kfq.  to  be  Surveyor,  at  Plyinout 
H<nry  H  uitcr.  Eiq.  ro  be  Surveyor,  at  Shewarko 
William  Wynns,  h'q.  to  be  Survevor,  at  Wynto 
John  Baker,  Efq.  to  bt  Suiveyor,  at  Bennet's-Crcck 

C'AMDEK  .)T-;i  R!CT. 

Ifaac  Gregory,  Efq  to  be  Colkaor.at  Plank-Brid, 
on  Sawyer'sCrcek.  'Hugh  Knox,  Efq.  to  be  Su 
vcyor,  at  Nixomoti.  'I  h'>m^.s  Williams,  Efq.  to  \ 
Surveyor,  at  Indian-l  own.  Edmund  Sawyer,  Ef 
to  be  Surve  or,  at  PaTquotank-River  Biidge.  Eli 
Albcrifon,  Efq    to  be  Surveyor,  ar  Newbiggin-Cicc, 


ChriftophcrHilbry.  Efq.  tobcCoIler'torof  Brunfv.-ic 

in  Gcoigii- Ritliard  Taylor,    Efq.  to  be  Collcdi 

)f    Lruifville,    Kcntuckcy.     Comfort    Sage,  Efq. 
be  Surveyor  of  the  p   rt  of   Middlcton,  county. 


Jolin  Tucker,  Efq     to  be  Clerk  of  the  Snpren 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  appointed  by  the  Court. 


M  A  R  R  I 


AGES. 

Mr.  Samuel  Dcremc 


NEW-YORK.   In  the  Capital. 
lO  Mifs  Hcfier  Anthony. 

PENN'svLVANiA.     In    Philadelphia Dr.    Hue 

Hod^e,     to     Mifs    Maria     Blanchard.      In    Lancajl 
'■ounty — Mr.  James  Siinpfon.  to  Mifs  Clingan. 

MARYLAND.  In  Hajord-County—  Natlianiel  Ran 
fay,  Efq.  Ma;  fhal  of  the  diftria,'  to  MiTs  Charlof 
Hall.  In  Baltimore — Mr.  James  Dall,  to  Mi 
Charlof.e  Lane. 

VIRGINIA.  In  Berkel)  County— Mr.  James  Han 
mond.  to  Mifs  Polly  Rankin.  In  Alexandria— hi 
Daniel  MPherfon,  to  Mifs  Polly  Benfon     In  Orang; 

C.unty \  r.  Benjaman  Twcntyman,  aged  70,  ' 

Mrs.  Betty  Nutty,  aged  50. 


NEW-YORK.     In  the  Capital — Mrs.  Barbara  Rcic 
NEW-JERSEY.     .\\.  New-Brunjwick,    Col.  Azaria 
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The  patrons  of  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

AR  E  refpedfully  informed,  that  the  Columbian  Mag  a-* 
zine  has  been  lately  transferred  to  new  proprietors ^ 
between  whom  and  the  gentlemen,  who  fometime  ago  pnb- 
liflxed-propofals  for  the  Philadelphia  Magazijie  and  Univer-^ 
fal  y^jylum^  an  agreement,  to  unite  the  tv/o,  has  taken 
place.  ^\iQ  joint-proprietors ^  have,  therefore,  refolved  to 
continue  the  Columbian  Magazine,  on  an  enlarged  and 
improved  plan,    under  the  title  of 

UNIVERSAL     ASYLUM, 

AND 

COLUMBIAN      MAGAZINE, 
By    a    society    of    GENTLEMEN. 


IV 


PLAN     AND     C  O 

I.  To  promote  the  bej}  interejls  of 
focistyy  and  to  afford  rational 
entertainment,  to  readers  of  a 
judicious  and  cultivated  tafle, 
Ihall  be  the  invariable  obje(^ts 
of  this  Mifcellany. 

II.  It  fliall  contain  a  great  variety 
of  interefting  cri^/>;^/ commu- 
nications. Many  valuable  frag- 
ments, and  fugitive  pieces, 
"which  might  otherwife  fink  in- 
to obhvion,  fhall  alio  be  pre- 
ferved  in  this  Afylmn.  It  Ihall, 
moreover,  contain  a  faithful 
regifter  of  foreign  and  domef- 
tic  occurrences,  meteorological 
tables,  bills  of  mortality,  is-c, 
III.    This  work  Ihall  be  publifhed, 

;  for  the  proprietors,  by  WiU'tam 
Tou?igf  at  the  corner  of  Chef- 
nut  and  Second-ftreets,  Phila- 
delphia, in  monthly  numbers, 
each  containing  64  pages,  in- 
cluding an  engraving,  and  a 
piece  of  mufick.  Should  either 
the  engraving  or  mufick  be  o- 
mitted,  8  additional  pages  fliall 

{^  Gentlemen  are  requefted  to  inform  the  publifher,  if, 
regularly  ferved,  that  the  negled  may  be  remedied. 
PiULADELPHiA,  '^ijt  March^  1790. 


N  D  I  T  I  O  N  S: 

be  given  in  lieu  thereof  j  aftd 
fhould  both  be  left  out,  at  any 
time,  the  Jfylum,  for  that 
month,  fhall  contain  80  pages. 
It  fliall  be  printed  on  fine  paper 
and  a  good  type.  The  iize 
fhall  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
European  magazines,  corref- 
pondhig  with  the  former  vo-* 
lumes  of  the  Columbian  Maga- 
zine. The  prefent  proprietors 
fhall  obviate  any  inconvenience 
that  may  aril'e,  to  the  fubfcri- 
bers,  from  the  largenefs  of  the 
pages  in  the  January  and  Fe- 
bruary magazines. 

V.  It  fhall  be  publifhed  in  the  firft 
week  in  every  month,  with  u- 
niform  punctuality. 

VI.  The  fubfcription  fball  be  the 
fame  as  heretofore,  viz.  two 
dollars  and  two  thirds,  annu- 
ally J  to  be  paid  in  two  equal 
payments,  either  in  advance, 
or  at  fuch  time,  in  every  half 
year,  as  may  be  moll  fuitable 
to  the  fubfcribers. 


at  any  time,  they  arc  not 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS- 

A  Citizen  of  the  State  of  Neiv-Tork,  is  entitled  to  our  thanks,  for 
the  friendly  hints  contained  m  his  candid  criticiims.  Some  of  them 
We  fliall  adopt.     His  future  correfpondence  is  requefted. 

The  juvenile  elfay  in  favour  of  duelling,  and  alfo  the  reply  to  it,  fliall 
appear  in  our  next.  The  fubje(ft,  though  a  trite  one,  is  diicufled  in  an 
ingenious  manner. 

Peter  Quiz  is  witty ;  but  his  wit  might  be  better  employed.  We 
fiiall  always  endeavour  to  keep  clear  of  even  the  moft  dittant  perfonal  al- 
lufions.  If  a  vice,  or  foible,  be  general,  it  is  cruel  to  attack  it  in  07ie  per- 
fon  only  :  if  it  be  peculiar  to  oacj  then  we  conceive  it  is  too  trifling  to  be 
brought  before  the  publick. 

A  B's  jlri^ures  on  fejnale  drefs  are  dull  snd  infipid  to  a  proverb. 
Why  are  the  fair  lex  the  fatirift's  07ily  game  ?  Are  there  not  equal  extra- 
vagance and  abfurdity  .Tifplayed  in  the  drefs  of  the  other  fex  ? 

To  Brutus  it  may  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  the  Afylum  is  not  a  recepta- 
cle for  political  controverfies. 

The  tranflation  of  Oflian's  addrejs  to  the  Sun  is  inferted  in  our  prefent 
number.  The  battle  of  Cuchull'my  tranflated  by  the  fame  gentleman,  is 
referved  for  oXir  next. 

Matilda  s  elegy  is  replete  vi^ith  all  that  tender  fenfibility,  and  delicacy 
of  fentiment,  which  charadlerife  the  more  amiable  part  of  her  lex.  If 
permitted  to  corre<5l  a  few  inaccuracies  in  the  compojitmiy  we  fliall  cheer- 
fully infert  it  in  the  Afylum  for  April — Should  the  ladies  condefcend  to 
favour  us  with  their  hterary  correlpondence,  we  fliall  ever  treat  their 
communications  with  the  utmoft  refped:.  To  improve  and  refine  publick 
manners  and  tafte,  to  afTert  the  equal  dignity  of  the  female  mind,  and  to 
refcue  it  from  the  illiberal  and  degrading  imputation  of  inferiority,  are 
certainly  objedts  which  ought  to  induce  the  accompliflied  fair  one  to  take 
lip  her  pen.  Let  not  diffidence  make  her  Ihrink  from  the  laudable  under- 
taking.— She  need  not  be  known  either  to  the  publick  or  to  us. 

To  Strephon  v/e  recommend  a  perulal  of  the  eighth  commandment. 

Edwin's  verfes,  addrelTed  to  Mils  K —  are  incornprehenfillef  at  leafl  to 
us. 

Utilitj;  being  our  firft  object,  every  communication  refpec^ing  the 
agriculture,  the  manufactures,  and  conuiieixe,  of  the  United  States  fliall 
meet  with  a  grateful  reception. 

^  An  accurate  •vhiv  of  Charlejion,  from  any  correfpondent  in  that  city,  will  particu- 
"  larly  oblige  the  propri«tors  of  tliis  work. 
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An     account     of     BENJAMIN     LAY. 


GAZINE< 


THERE  was  a  time  when  the 
name  of  this  celebrated  Chrii- 
tian  Philofopher,  was  familiar  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  to  nearly 
every  child,  in  Pennfylvania — His 
fize,  which  was  not  much  above 
fcur  feet,  his  drefs,  which  was  al- 
ways the  fame,  confifting  of  light- 
coloured  plain  clothes,  a  white  hat, 
and  half-boots  ; — his  milk  white 
beard,  which  hung  upon  his  brealt  j 
and,  above  all,  his  peculiar  princi- 
ples and  condudl,  rendered  him  to 
many,  an  object  of  admiration,  and 
to  all,  the  fubje6t  of  converfation. — 

He  was  born  in  England,  and 
fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  at 
fea.  His  firft  fettlement  was  in 
Barbadoes,  as  a  merchant,  where 
he  was  foon  convinced  of  the  ini- 
quity of  the  flave  trade.  He  bore 
an  open  teftimony  againlt  it,  in  all 
companies,  by  which  means  he  ren- 
dered himfelf  fo  unpopular,  that  be 
left  the  illand  in  difgult,  and  fettled 
in  the  then  province  of  Pennfylva- 
nia. He  fixed  his  home  at  Abing- 
ton,  ten    miles   from    Philadelphia, 
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from  whence  he  made  frequent  ex- 
curiions  to  the  city,  and  to  different 
parts  of  the  country. — 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
Pennfylvania,  he  found  many  of 
his  "brethren,  the  people  called 
Quakers,  had  fallen  fo  far  from  their 
original  principles,  as  to  keep  ne- 
gro ilaves.  He  reraonftrated  with 
them,  both  pubHckly  and  privately, 
againft  the  practice  ;  but,  frequent- 
ly with  fo  much  indifcrect  zeal,  as 
to  give  great  offence.  He  often 
difturbed  their  public  meetings,  by 
interrupting  or  oppofing  their 
preachers,  for  which  he  was;  once 
carried  out  of  a  meeting-houie,  by 
two  or  three  friends. — Upon  this 
occafionhe  fubmitted  with  patience 
to  what  he  confidered  a  fpecies  of 
perfecution. — He  lay  down  at  the 
door  of  the  meeting-houfe,  in  a 
Ihower  of  rain,  till  divine  worlhip 
was  ended  ;  nor  could  he  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  rife,  till  the  whole 
congregation  had  ftepped  over  him 
in  their  way  to  their  refpedtive 
homes. — 


I  j4  ^^  account  of 

To  Ihcw  his  indignation  againft 
the  practice  of  flave-keepingj  he 
once  carried  a  bladder  filled  with 
blood  into  a  meeting  ;  and,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  whole  congregation, 
thrull  a  I'word,  which  he  had  con- 
cealed under  his  coat,  into  the  blad- 
dtr,  exclaiming,  at  the  fame  time, 
"  I'hus  fhall  God  filed  the  blood  of 
thoie  pcribns  who  enllave  their  fc-1- 
]o\v  creatures."  The-  terror  of  this 
extravagant  and  unexpiedted  act 
produced  fwoonings,  in  feveral  of 
the  women  of  the  congregation. — 

Ke  once  went  into  the  houfe  of 
a  friend,  in  Philadelphia,  and  found 
him  feated  at  breakfili,  with  his 
family  around  him.  Being  afiied 
by  him  to  fit  down  and  breakfafl 
with  them,  he  faid,  ^'  Doft  thou 
keep  fiaves  in  thy  houle  ?"  Upon 
being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  laid,  "  Then  I  will  not  partake 
\i;-ith  tiiee,  of  the  fruits  of  thy  un- 
rjghteoufnefs/' 

He  took  great  pains  to  convince 
a  farmer  and  his  wife^  in  Chefter 
county,  of  the  iniquity  of  keeping 
negro  -flaves,  but  to  no  purpole. 
They  not  only  kept  their  Haves, 
but  defended  the  pra'itice.  One 
day  he  went  into  their  houfe,  and 
after  a  fliort  difcourfe  with  them, 
npon  the  wickednefs,  and  particular- 
ly the  inhumanity,  of  feparating 
children  from  their  parents,  which 
was  involved  in  the  flave  trade, 
he  feized  the  only  child  of  the  fami- 
ly, (a  little  girl  about  three  years 
old)  and  pretended  to  run  away 
with  her. — The  child  cried  bitterly, 
*^  I  will  begood,-!  will  be  good," 
and  the  parents  fhewed  (igns  of  be- 
ing alarmed.  Upon  obferving  this 
iccnc,  Mr.  Lay  faid,  very  empha- 
tituily, — "  Xowfee^  -dudfeel  now  a 
little  of  the  diilrel's  yoaoccafion  eve- 
ry d.iy,  by  the  inhuman  practice  of 
ilav'e-keeping." 

This  venerable  philofcpher  did 
not  limit  his  pious  teftimony  againit 
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vice  to  flave-keeping  alone.  He 
was  oppofed  to  every  fpecies  of  ex- 
travagance. Upon  the  introdudiion 
of  tea,  as  an  article  of  diet,  into 
Pennfylvania,  his  wife  bought  a 
fmall  quantity  of  it,  with  a  fett  of 
cups  and  faucers,  and  brought  them 
home  V/ith  her.  Mr.  Lay  took 
them  from  her,  brought  them  back 
again  to  the  city,  and  from  the  bal-* 
cony  of  the  court-houfe  fcattered 
the  tea,  and  broke  the  cups  and 
faucers,  in  the  prefence  of  many 
hundred  fpe6lators,  delivering,  at 
the  fame  time^  a  ftriking  lecture  up- 
on the  folly  of  preferring  that  un- 
wholefome  herb,  with  itsexpenfive 
appurtenances,  to  the  fimple  and 
wholefome  diet  of  our  country. 

Ke  poflelTed  a  good  deal  of  wit, 
and  was  quick  at  repartee.  A  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia,  who  knew  his 
peculiarities,  once  met  him  in  a. 
croud,  at  a  funeral,  inGermantown* 
Being  delirous  of  entering  into  a 
converfation  with  him  that  Ihould 
divert  the  company,  the  citizen  ae- 
colled  him,  with  the  moftrefpedl- 
ful  ceremony,  and  declared  himfelf 
to  be  **  his  moft  humble  fervant*** 
*'^  Art  thou  my  fervant,"  faid  Mr. 
Lay, — "  Yes- — I  am"  faid  the  citi- 
zen, *'  Then,  faid  Mr.  Lay,  (hold- 
ing up  his  foot  towards  him,)  clean 
this  Ihoe". — This  une5ipe6^ed  reply 
turned  the  laugh  upon  the  citizen. 
Being  defirousof  recovering  himfelf 
in  the  opinion  of  the  company,  he 
afl^ed  him  to  inflru6thim  in  the  way 
to  heaven.  "  Doft  thoH  indeed  wifti 
to  be  taught,"  iaid  Mr.  Lay.  "  I 
do,"  faid  the  citizen.  "  Then,  faid 
Mr.  Lay,  Dojuftice — love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 

He  wrote  a  fmall  treatiie  upon 
negro-flavery,  which  he  brought 
to  Dr.  Franklin  to  be  printed.  Up- 
on looking  over  it,  the  Do6tor  told 
him  that  it  was  not  paged,  and  that 
there  appeared  to  be  no  order  or 
arrangenitnt  in  it,     "  it  is  no  mat-? 
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ter  faid  Mr.  Lay — print  any  part 
thou  plealeft  firft."  —  This  book 
contained  many  pious  fentiments, 
and  ftrong  expreffions  againft  ne- 
gro-flavery ;  but  even  the  addrefs 
and  fkili  of  Dr.  Franklin  were  not 
fufEcient  to  connect  its  different 
parts  together,  fo  as  to  render  it 
an  agreeable  or  ufeful  work.  This 
book  is  in  the  library  of  the  city  of 
Fhiladelphia. 

Mr.  Lay  was  extremely  atten- 
tive to  young  people.  He  took 
great  pleafure  in  vifiting  fchools, 
where  he  often  preached  to  the 
youth.  He  frequently  carried  a 
bafket  of  religious  books  v/  ith  him, 
and  diftributed  them  as  prizes,  a- 
mong  the  fcholars. 

He  was  fond  of  reading.  In  the 
print  of  him,  which  is  to  be  feen  in 
many  houfes  in  Philadelphia,  he  is 
reprefented  with  "  Tryon  on  hap- 
pinefs-'  in  his  hand,  a  book  which 
he  valued  very  much,  and  which  he 
frequently  carried  with  him,  in  his 
cxcurfions  from  home. 

He  was  kind  and  charitable  to 
the  poor,  but  had  no  compaffion 
for  beggars.  Heufedto  fay,  "there 
was  no  man,  or  woman,  who  was 
able  to  go  abroad  to  beg,  that  was 
not  able  to  earn  fofir  pe?ice  a  day, 
and  this  fum,  he  faid,  was  enough 
to  keep  any  perfon  above  v/ant,  or 
dependence,  in  this  country." 

He  was  a  fevere  enemy  to  idle- 
nefs,  infoniuch  that  when  he  could 
not  employ  iiimfelf  out  of  doors,  or 
when  he  was  tired  of  reading,  he 
ufed  to  fpend  his  time  in  fpinning. 
His  common  fitting  room  v/as  hung 
with  fli'ims  of  thread,  fpun  entirely 
by  himfelf.  All  his  clothes  were  of 
his  own  manufactory. 

He  was  extremely  temperate,  in 
his  diet,  living  chiet-y  upon  vegeta- 
bles — Turnips  boiled,  and  after- 
wards roafted,  were  his  favourite 
dinner.  Kis  drink  was  pure  water. 
From^  a-defire  of  imitating  our  Sa- 
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Viour,  in  every  thing,  he  once  at- 
tempted to  faft  for  forty  days.  This 
experiment,  it  is  faid,  had  ueaily 
colt  him  his  hfe.  He  was  obliged 
to  defift  from  it  long  before  the  for- 
ty days  were  expired  ;  but  the  fall- 
ing, it  was  laid,  fo  much  debllitared 
his  body,  as  to  accelerate  his  death. 
He  lived  above  eighty  years,  and 
died  in  Iiis  own  houi'e,  in  Abington, 
about  thirty  years  ago. 

In  reviewing  the  hiftory  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  we  cannot  help 
abfolving  him  of  his  we£:kneflts, 
when  we  contemplate  his  many  ac- 
tive virtues.  He  was  the  pioneer 
of  that  war,  wliich  has  fince  been 
carried  on,  'lo  fucceisfully,  agairil 
the  commerce  and  flavei-y  of  tht: 
negroes. —  Perhaps  the  turbulence 
and  ieverity  of  his  temper  were  ne- 
cefTary  to  roufe  the  torpor  of  tlie 
human  mind,  at  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  to  this  interelling  fubjedt. 
The  meeknefs  and  geniienets  of 
Anthony  Benezet,  who  complerccl 
what  Mr.  Lay  began,  v/ould  pro- 
bably have  been  a.s  infumcient  for 
the  work  performed  by  Mr.  Lay, 
as  the  humble  piety  of  Ds  Reiuy, 
or  of  Thomas  A  Kempis,  would 
have  been  to  have  accomplifhed  ilie 
v/orksof  the  zealous  Luther,  or  the 
intrepid  Knox  in  the  lixtecnih  cen- 
tury. 

The  fuccefs  of  Mr..  Lay,  in  ^c.\'-^' 
ing  the  feeds  of  a  principle  which 
bids  fair  to  produce  a  revolution  in 
morals, — commerce, — and  govern- 
ment, in  the  new,  and  in  the  old 
world,  Ihouid  teach  the  benefactors 
of  mankind  not  to  defpair,  if  they 
do  not  fee  the  fruits  of  their  be- 
nevolent propolitions,  or  undertak- 
ings, during  their  lives — No  one 
feed  of  truth  or  virtue  ever  j)erifn- 
ed. — V/herever  it  may  be  lowed, 
or  even  fcattered,  it  will  prefer  v'e" 
and  carry  with  it  the  principle  of 
life. — Some  of  thefe  feeds  produce 
their  fruits  in  a  fliurt  time,  but  the 
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moft  valuable  of  them,  like  the  ven-  vegetable  produ(Stions,  in  being  in- 

erable  oak,— are  centuries  in  grow-  capable  of  decay.     They  exift  and 

ing ;  but  they  are  unlike  the  pride  bloom  for  ever, 
of  the  forefts,  as  well  as  all  other 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Universal  Asylum,  a^id  Columbian 
Magazine. 

S  I   R, 

Jf  you  think  the   folloiving   defcripthn  of  a   Chamber-Lamp  worthy   of 
commun'tcut'ion  you  •will  he  pieajed  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  Magazine. 

HAVING  tried  various  lamps  convenience,  certainty,  and  econo- 

in  common  ufe  withont  the  my,  feems  to  be  preferable  to  any 

fatislaclion   I  wiftied,   I   contrived  I  have  feen. 
one,  about  a  year  ago,  which,  for 

DESCRIPTION. 


A  B  is  a  round  Box  (feen  in  pro- 
file) made  of  the  thinnefl.  tin,  21-2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  1-2  an  inch 
deep  at  A  and  B.  C  D  is  a  pipe 
through  which  the  wick  pafles,  and 
E  E  are  two  fmall  air  pipes,  about 
the  fize  of  a  knitting  needle,  com- 
municating with  the  cavity  of  the 
box.  This  box  muft  be  every 
where  carefully  foldered,  foas  to  be 
ever  tight,  it  will  then  fwim  in  oil 
and  become  a  fioating  lamp.  The 
imall  pipes  E  E  are  clofed  at  top 
with  a  drop  of  folder,  and  are  eve- 
rywhere tight,"except  tbattwo  ve- 
ry fmall  holes  are  punched  at  the 
places  defignated  by  the  dotted  lines 
from  F.  Without  this  provifion  the 
air  in  the  box  A  B  will  be  fo  dilated 
by  the  heat  of  tlie  flame,  when  the 
lamp   is  lighted,  as  to  force  a  paf* 


fage  through  the  foldering,  through 
which  the  oil  will  enter  the  box, 
and  the  M'hole  will  fink. — Thefe 
pipes  ferve  alfo  as  handles  to  take 
out  the  float  when  occafion  fhall  re- 
quire. 

The  velTel  in  which  the  oil  is  to 
be  put,  is  a  common  tin  cup,  3  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and  2  inches  deep, 
furniflied  with  a  lid  or  cover  move- 
able on  a  hinge.  The  box  A  B 
with  its  wick  being  placed  in  this 
cup,  will  float  in  the  furface  of  the 
oil,  and  the  lamp  be  complete. 

In  the  morning  when  the  lamp  is 
of  no  further  ule,  the  lid  is  fhut 
down,  which  will  immediately  ex- 
tinguifli  the  fiame,  and  keep  the  oi! 
and  float  free  from  duft  during  the 
day. 

A  fingle  llrand  of  coniraon  cot- 


Character  of 

ton  wick  will  be  fufficient,  and  (hould 
always  ftand  loofe  and  free  in  the 
pipe.  If  the  oil  be  good  and  dear, 
the  lamp  will  never  fail.  The  cup 
half  filled  wirh  oil.  will  be  fuffi.cient 
for  the  longeft  winter  night. 

When  the  lamp  is  to  be  fupplied, 
the  oil  may   be  poured   over  the 
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float,  which  will  rife  with  the  oil : 
only  taking  care  not  to  pour  the  oil 
direftly  on  the  little,  pipes  E  E,  left 
any  of  the  liquor  fhould  get  through 
the  fmall  holes  at  F,  into  the  air  box, 
and  caufe  it  te.  fmk,  which  is  the 
only  accident  to  which  this  lamp  is 
liable.*  Fo  H. 


GHARAGTER    of     GENERAL    LEE. 


THE  chara(3:er  of  this  perfon  is 
full  of  abiurdities  and  quali- 
ties of  a  moft:  extraordinary  nature. 
His  underllanding  was  great,  his 
memory  capacious,  and  his  fancy 
brilliant.  His  mind  was  flored  with 
a  variety  of  knowledge,  which  he 
collected  from  books,  converfation 
and  travels.  He  had  been  in  moft 
European  countries.  He  was  a  cor- 
re<5l  and  elegant  claflical  fcholar  ; 
and  both  wrote  and  fpoke  his  na- 
tive language,  with  perfpicuity, 
force,  and  beauty.  From  theie  cir- 
cumflances  he  was,  at  times,  a  moft 
agreeable  and  inftrudtive  compani- 
on. His  temper  was  naturally  four 
and  fevere.  He  was  feldom  \^tei\ 
to  laugh,  and  fcarcely  to  fmile.  The 
hiftory  of  his  life  is  little  elfe,  than 
a  hiftory  of  difputes,  quarrels  and 
duels,  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
He  was  vindidtive  to  his  enemies. 
His  avarice  had  no  beunds.  He 
never  went  into  a  publick  and  fel- 
dom into  a  private  houfe,  where  he 
did  not  difcover  fome  marks  of  in- 
effable and  contemptible  meannefs. 
He  begrudged  the  expence  of  a 
nurfe  in  his  laft  illnefs,  and  died  in 
a  fmall  room  in  the  Philadelphia 
tavern  called  the  Canaftoga-wag- 
gon,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1782, 
after  being  confined  to  his  bed  for  a 
few  days.     His  diforder  was  a  de- 


fluxion  on  the  lungs  of  three  months 
ftanding,  which  produced  fome- 
thing  like  a  fpurious  inflammation, 
of  the  lungs,  accompanied  with  an 
epidemic  remitting  fever.  He  was 
both  impious  and  profane.  In  his 
principles  he  was  not  only  an  in- 
fidel, but  he  was  very  hoftile  to 
every  attribute  of  the  Deity.  His 
morals  were  exceedingly  debauch- 
ed. His  rAanners  were  rude,  part- 
ly from  nature  and  partly  from 
affecT-ation.  His  appetite  was  fo 
whimfical,  as  to  what  he  eat  and 
drank,  that  he  was  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  a  moft  trouble- 
fome  and  difagreeable  gueft.  He 
had  been  bred  to  arms  from  his 
youth  ;  and  ferved  as  lieut.  colonel 
among  the  Britifli,  as  colonel  a- 
mong  the  Portuguefe,  and  after- 
ward as  ^.id  de  camp  to  his  Polifh 
majefty,  with  the  rank  of  major 
general. 

Upon  the  American  continent's 
being  forced  into  arms,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  her  liberties,  he*  was 
called  forth  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  ele(51ed  10  the  rank  of  third 
in  command  of  their  forces.  ,He 
had  exhaufted  every  valuable  trea- 
tife,  both  ancient  and  modern,  on 
the  military  art.  His  judgment  in 
war  was  generally  found. — He  was 
extreraely  ufeful  to  the  AmericaHS 


*  Thefe  lamps  are  made  by  Jacob  Rizer,  oppoUte  t©  the  Methodift  church,  in  fourth- 
ftreet. 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
by  infpiring  them  with  military  i- 
deas,  and  a  contempt  for  Britilh 
difcipline  and  valour.  It  is  difficult 
to  fay,  whether  the  acf^ive  and  ufe- 
ful  part  he  took  in  the  conteft,  a- 
rofe  from  perfonal  refentment  a- 
gainft  the  king  of  Great-Britain, 
or  from  a  regard  to  the  liberties  of 
America.  It  is  certain  he  reproba- 
ted the  French  aUiance  and  repub- 
lican forms  of  Government,  after 
he  retired  from  the  American  fer- 
vice.  He  was,  in  the  field,  brave 
in  the  higheft  degree,  and  with  all 
his  faults  and  oddities  was  beloved 
by  his  officers  and  foldiers.  He 
was  devoid  of  prudence,  and  ufed 
to  call  it  a  rafcally  virtue.     His  par- 


tiality to  dogs  was  too  remarkable 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  Ids  char  acEler. 
Two  or  three  of  thefe  animals  fol» 
lowed  him  generally  wherever  he 
went.  Wlien  tfae  Congrefs  con- 
firmed the  fejitence  of  the  court- 
martial,  fufpending  him  for  \t 
months,  he  pointed  to  his  dog  and 
exclaimed,  "  Oh !  that  I  was  that 
animal,  that  I  might  not  call  man 
my  brother.*'  — -  Two  virtues  he 
pofTelTed  in  an  eminent  degree^  viz. 
iincerity  and  veracity.  He  was 
never  known  to  deceive  or  defert 
a  friend ;  aud  he  was  a  ftranger  to 
equivocation,  even  where  his  fafety 
or  charad^ter  were  at  ftake. 

{Cordon.) 


■****-^*^-^**^-**** 
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An  account  of   the  late  Dr.  ABRAHAM 
C  H  O  V  E  T. 


THIS  aged  phyfician,  for  above 
half  a  century,  attracted  the 
attention  of  perfons  of  all  ranks  and 
clafTes,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

He  devoted  the  early  part  of  his 
life  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy,  under 
the  ableft  anatoinifls  in  Europe,  and 
afterwards  fettled  in  the  Ifland  of 
Jareiaica,  where,  under  circumftan- 
ces  that  are  not  very  friendly  to 
ftudy />f  any  kind,  he  continued  his 
inquiries  and  difTedlions  in  anatomy. 
He  left  the  Weft-Indies,  and  fettled 
in  this  city,  near  twenty  years  ago. 
His  anatomical  preparations,  which 
are  eKtremely  elegant,  are  monu- 
ments of  great  induftry,  as  well  as 
ingenuity.  We  hope,  for  the  honour 
and  benefit  of  our  country,  they 
will  be  purchafed  and  prefer ved  by 
one  of  the  medical  inftitutions  of 
Philadelphia. 


In  medicine  Do£l.  Chovet  was 
attached  to  the  fyftems  and  mode? 
of  practice,  which  prevailed  in  Eu- 
rope 60  years  ago.  His  prefcriptir 
ons  confifted  of  numerous  ingredi- 
ents. He  even  refufed  to  admit  the 
fadls  which  eftablifh  the  efficacy 
and  fafety  of  the  Peruvian  Bark, 
in  fevers  or  difeafes  cf  any 
kind. 

He  vifited  patients  in  all  weathers 
till  v/ithin  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death.  His  faculties  difcovered  no 
marks  of  decay.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  march,  1790,  in  the  86Lh 
year  of  his  age,  of  an  acute  difeafe. 
He  applied  his  wit,  (of  which  he 
poffeffed  a  very  confiderable  faare) 
to  his  years,  and  ufed  to  fay,  that 
"  that  phyfician  was  an  irnpoilor, 
who  did  not  live  till  he  was  eigh-« 

The  lafl  ufe  he  made  of  \\%  ua- 


•  Female 

derftanding,  which  was  a  few  mi- 
liutes  before  he  expired,  was  to 
requeft  his  family  to  give  him  a 
plain  funeral,  and  by  no  means  to 
have  the  bells  rung  for  him,  hu- 
manely giving  as  a  reafon  for  this 
requeft,  that  he  did  not  Wifh  to 
difturb  Tick  people  by  fuch  an  unne- 
ceflary  noife. — If  there  were  no 
other  reafon  for  abolifliing  that  ab- 
fnrd  cuftom  of  ringing  our  friends 
•ut  of  the  world,  or  to  their  graves. 
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this  would  be  fufEcient,  but  when 
we  confider  that  the  ringing  of  a 
puffing  bell  was  originally  the  fignal 
of  a  loul's  pafmg  from  this  world 
into  tlie  world  of  fpirits,  and  in- 
tencled  to  call  upon  aH  perfons  with- 
in the  found  of  that  bell,  to  fall  up. 
on  their  knees  and  pray  for  that  de- 
parted foul,  it  fhould  induce  us  to 
lay  the  cuftom  afide,  efpecially  in 
proteftant  focieties. 


Fema  l  e  h  e  roi  sm  ;  or  magnanimity  of  the  whig  ladies, 
in  Charlejiony  when  that  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Britijh, 


THEY  fhowed  an  amazing  for- 
titude, and  the  ftrongeft  at- 
tachment to  the  canfe  of  their 
country,  and  gloried  in  the  appella- 
tion of  rebel  ladies.  Neither  footh- 
ing  perfuafions,  nor  menacing  hints, 
nor  their  own  natural  turn  for 
gaiety  and  amuferaent,  could  pre- 
vail on  them  to  grace  the  ball  or 
affembly  with  their  prefence,  to 
oblige  the  Britilh  officers  with  their 
hand  in  a  dance,  or  even  to  accom- 
pany them,  not  withftanding  the  en- 
gaging qualities  that  many  of  them 
polfefTed.  But  no  fooner  was  an 
American  officer  introduced  as  a 
prifoner,  than  his  company  was 
fought  for  and  his  perfon  treated 
with  every  poffibie  mark  of  atten- 
tion and  refpedt.  They  even  vifited 
the  prifon-fhips  and  other  places 
of  confinement  to  folaee  their  fuiFer- 
ing  countrymen.  At  other  fealoiis 
ihey  retired,  in  a  great  meaiure, 
from  the  publick  eye,  wept  over 
the  diftrefTes  of  their  country, 
and  gave  every  proof  of  the 
warmeil  attachment  to  its  fuffering 
caufe.  In  the  height  of  the  Britilh 
conquefts,  when  poverty  and  ruin 
feemed    the    unavoidable    portion 


of  every  adherent  to  the  independ- 
ence of  America,  they  difcovcr 
ed  more  firmnefs  than  the  men. 
Many  of  them,  like  guardian  an- 
gels, preferved  their  hulbands  from 
falling  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
when  intereft  and  convenience  had 
almolt  gotten  the  better  of  honour 
and  patriotifm.  Many  examples 
could  be  produced  of  their  cheerful- 
ly parting  with  their  fons,  hufoands 
and  brothers  (among  thofe  vi'ho 
were  banilhed,  and  whole  property 
was  feized  by  the  conquerors)  ex- 
horting them  to  fortitude,  and  re- 
peatedly entreating  them  never  to 
iuffer  family  attachments  to  inter- 
fere with  the  duty  they  owed  to 
their  country.  Such  exemplary  pa- 
triotiCm  excited  in  feveral  Britilh 
officers  a  mean  refentment,  which 
put  them  upon  employing  the  ne- 
groes in  rude  infults  on  thofe  diftin- 
guifhed  heroines.  When  the  fuc- 
cefies  of  General  Greene  afforded 
the  litter  an  opportunity,  they  a- 
dopted  a  genteel  retahation  by 
drelling  in  green  and  ornamenting 
their  perfons  with  green  feathers 
and  ribbons,  and  thus  parading  the 
ftreets  in  triumph. 


i^o  Modern  Spelling  humour oujly  expofed. 


Modern    Spelling 


humouroufly  expofed. 


Mr.  Editor, 

I  KEEP  a  fchool  for  little  chil- 
dren, and  being  ambitious  to 
commence  author,  I  was  compoling 
a  new  horn-book,  &:c.  A  very  ho- 
nourable ftudy,  to  be  fure,  is  the 
elements  of  language.  At  length, 
in  agreement  with  modern  ele- 
gance, I  was  determined  to  ftrike 
out  kf  as  an  ufelefs  letter  j  and  ac- 
cordingly was  writing  bac^  lac,  Jiic, 
and  clc,  when  I  received  a  woful 
ftroke  on  the  hudibraftic  place  of 
diftiononr.  I  turned  about  and  what 
fliould  I  fee  but  the  ghoft  of  i,  fiK 
feet  perpendicular,  with  a  mon- 
ftrous  hand  and  prodigious  foot. 
Thou  wretch,  he  cried,  how  durft 
thou  expel  me  from  my  natural 
right.  Indeed  Mr.  K,  I  replied, 
it  is  not  my  fault ;  it  is  the  public 
writers  who  have  cut  you  off  from 
the  public/^.  He  faid,  O  innovaters! 
ignorant  of  the  genius  of  the  Eng- 
liih  language,  they  tear  from  its 
foundations,  its  ftrengtheners,  its 
props,  and  bold  I'upports ;  and  e- 
mafculate  poor  words,  like  Italians, 
in  hopes  of  gaining  an  elegant 
fweetnefs. — Then  in  came  u,  with- 
out horror,  and  thus  he  faid  :  Is  it 
notmonftrous ! — I  laid,  Indeed,  Sir, 
it  is.  He  replied.  Hold  your  tongue 
— and  thus  went  on :  Is  it  not  un- 


natural, that  I  (hould  be  left  out  of 
honour,  and  be  turned  into  mere 
Latin,  when  the  genius  of  the 
Englifh  language  requires  that  our 
words,  whofe  roots  are  Latin,  de- 
rived from  the  French,  fhould  par- 
take, in  general,  of  a  medium  be- 
tween both  ?  for  honour  fhould  not 
be  fpelt  honor,  nor  honeiu'  ;  and 
fo  on  for  many  other  words,  which 
are  finking  into  the  decline  of  new- 
fangled  fafiiion. If  there  is  not 

a  ftandard  for  language,  it  muft  be 
declining  gradually,  after  it  has 
reached  its  perfed'lion.  Now,  as 
you  have  no  particular  ftandard  at 
prefent,  till  there  is  one,  myfelf 
joined  with  k  command.  That  the 
writings  of  Shakefpeare,  Milton, 
Dryden,  Pope,  &c.  as  they  may 
be  feen  in  Johnfon's  didtionary, 
be  the  ftandard  till — Till  when  f 
I  cried :  Till  you  have  better  poets 
he  faid — I  replied.  We  furely 
have  better  now.  Then  they  burft 
into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  and 
vanifhed. 

Now,  Sir,  be  fo  kind  as  to  in- 
form me  of  your  opinion  upon  k  and 
u,   and  like  wife  about  fpelling  in 
general,  and  you  will  oblige, 
Xonr  humble  fervapity 

An  Old  Mak. 


ANECDOTE     of     COLUMBUS. 


WHEN  Columbus,  after  hav- 
ing difcovered  the  Weftern 
hemifphere,  was  by  order  of  the 
king  of  Spain  brought  home  from 
America  in  chains,  the  captain  of 
the  fhip,  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  his  character,  his 
knowledge,  and  abilities,  offered 
t«s>  free  him  from  his  fetters,  and 


make  his  paffage  as  agreeable  as 
poflible  ;  but  Columbus  reje(^ed  liis 
friendly  offer,  faying,  "  Sir,  I 
thank  you ;  but  thefe  chains  are 
the  rewards  and  honours  for  my 
fer vices,  from  a  king,  whom  I  have 
ferved  as  faithfully  as  my  God,  and 
as  fuch  I  will  carry  them  with  mc 
to  my  grave." 
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An  account  of  the  CAvsiAlji'£.:!^j  and  Capra   Rupi- 
CAPRA,  of  L  inn^us . 

(Now  fir jl  Publijhed.) 


BOTH  thefe  animals  belong, 
in  the  fyftem  of  the  immor- 
tal Linnseus,  to  the  Mammaliay 
Pecora :  Genus,  Capra ;  and  the 
two  fpecies  are  Capra  Ibex^  ^nd 
Capra  Ritpkapra, 

DESCRIPTION. 

Capra  Ib:x,  Wild  Goat,  Bou- 
fjuetin,  in  French,  and  Steinbock, 
in  German,  Capra  gula  barbata, 
cornibus  fupra  nodofis  in  dorliim 
inclinatis,  corpore  fiilvo,  arunco 
nigro,  Lin.  Syit.  Nat.  Edit.  xiii. 
Vol.   I.  P.  95. 

This  animal  is  larger,  flronger, 
and  more  vigorous,  than  the  com- 
mon Goat,  and  Chamois ;  full 
grown,  it  weighs  about  aoolib.  The 
horns  of  an  old  Ibex  are  large, 
weigh  nearly  twenty  pounds,  and 
have  as  many  knotty  rings  on  their 
outfide.  Thefe  rings  furrotind  on- 
ly two  thirds  of  the  whole  horn; 
they  are  difcontinued  on  the  infide 
by  two  longitudinal  Hues,  whofe 
interftices  form  a  well-marked, 
and  pretty  fmooth  fiat  fide.  The 
females,  it' we  can  credit  the  au- 
thority of  the  great  Haller,  have 
no  horns.  The  fliape  of  our  animal 
is  much  finer  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon Goat :  it  has  bright,  fiery, 
eyes;  and,  in  the  figure  of  the 
■whole  head,  there  is  a  greater 
referablance  to  the  Stag  than  to 
the  common  Goat.  The  celebrat- 
ed Conrad  Gefner  fays,  ^'  Corpu- 
lentum  animal,  fpecie  fere  cervina, 
minus  tamen  ;  cruribus  gracilibtis, 
et  capite  parvo,  cervum  exprimit." 
The  colour  of  its  body  is  a  yellow- 
Uni.  Asyl.  Vol.  IV.  No.  3. 


ifh,  white.  It  is  cloven-footed 
and  the  hoofs  are  long,  itrong, 
cloven,  firm,  and  pointed.  Mr, 
Daubenton  gives  out  the  length 
of  the  whole  body,  the  tail  ex- 
cepted, to  be  three  feet,  and  one 
inch  ;  the  height  of  it  before,  one 
foot,  three  inches,  and  that  behind 
one,  and  eleven.  I  find  in  Dr. 
Blumenback's  (of  Gottingen)  In- 
trodu6lion  to  natural  hiftory, 
marked  down  two  varieties  of 
Ibex,  one  Corpore  hirto,  and  the 
other  Corpore  glabro;  the  latter 
variety  is  unknown  to  me. 

C.  Riipicapra,  Chamifis,  in 
French,  Gems,  in  German,  Capra 
cornibus  erectis,  uncinatis.  Cor- 
pus rufo-fufcum,  fed  album,  fronte, 
vertice,  gula,  auribus  intus,  cauda 
etiam  fubtus  nigricans.  Labium 
perius  fubfilfum.     Lin. 

This  animal  has,  upon  the  whole, 
muchfimilarity  tothe  Ibex,  but  the 
characters,  juft  mentioned,  given 
by  Linnseus,  are,l  believe,  fufficien^ 
to  juftify  the  opinion,  that  they 
really  are  two  diftin6l  fpecies  :  its 
horns  are  round,  fmall,  cf  a  fmooth 
furface,  except  near  the  roots,  and 
of  a  dark  brownifh  colour — The 
greated  part  of  the  body  is  of 
the  fame  colour,  but  that  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  back  is,  however, 
darkeft.  It  has  longer  feet  than 
the  common  Goat,  but  its  hairs 
are  fhorter ;  its  neck  is  nine  inches 
long,  which  is  more  than  the 
neck  of  the  Ibex.  The  length  of 
the  whole  animal  is  three  feet,  two 
inches,  and  fix  lines ;  the  height, 
before,  two  feet  and  fix  lines. 
Count  de  Buffon  adduces  many 
T  - 
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reafcns  to  prove  that  the  two  qua- 
drupeds, whofe  defcription  1  have 
juft  now  given,  conftitute,  with  the 
common  Goat,  (Capra  hircus.  L.) 
the  fame  fpecies ;  and  he  beUeves 
that  the  females  are  of  a  conftant 
and  fimilar  nature,  and  that  only 
the  males  degenerate  into  varie- 
ties. He  confefles,  however,  that 
many  arguments  militate  againfl 
this  opinion  of  his,  and  that  he 
knows  of  no  experiment  by  which 
it  can  be  afcertained,  that  thefe 
three  different  animals  will  copu- 
late together,  and  bring  forth  fer- 
tile individuals.  I  have  neither  a- 
biUtiesnor  time  to  decide  the  quef- 
tion  between  Count  de  Buffon  and 
Linnaeus.  If  external  appearance 
alone  could  determine,  I  would 
rather  think  that  they  are  ditferent 
j'pecies ;  certainly,  as  much  lb  as  the 
dog,  and  wolf.  1  find,  however,  the 
greatelt  difference  between  the 
common  Goat  and  the  Chamois ; 
but  this  difference  is  lefs  confider- 
able  betwixt  the  Ibex  and  the 
common  Goat. 

M  A  N  N  E  R.  S. 

Thefe  animals  refide  in  the 
fleepefl,  and,  for  the  human  kind, 
almoll:  inaccefUble  rocks  of  Tyrol, 
Savoy,  and  Switzerland.  They 
feem  to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of 
our  higheft  mountains,  except  the 
Vultur  Barbatus,  and  Falco  Chry- 
laetos,  Linnasi.  The  Ibex  is  par- 
ticularly perfecuted  l>y  the  Vulture, 
whofe  principal  food  coniiils  in  the 
prey  of  the  Lamb,  wild  Goat,  and 
the  Chamois. 

The  Ibex  never  defcends  into 
the  valleys ;  it  lives  nearer  the  top 
cf  the  Alps  than  even  the  Rupicap- 
ra,  and,  though  it  is  very  corpulent, 
it  will,  with  rhe  greateft  facility, 
run  d(jwn  the  fteep  rocks,  and  leap 
ever  precipices,  trom  one  cliff  to 


Capra  IheXy  &c. 

the  other,  if  the  diftance  exceeds 
not  fix  paces.  It  is  faid,  if  they 
jump  down  a  precipiced,  they  fall 
always  upon  their  horns,  and  thus, 
by  their  ftrength,  they  prefervc 
their  body  from  being  injured — It 
runs  as  faft  as  a  flag.  The  for- 
mation of  its  hoofs  is  particularly 
adapted  to  its  manner  of  life.  If 
this  quadruped  is  caught  very 
young  it  will  be  eafily  tamed,  and 
will  then,  as  has  been  fometimes 
tried,  in  Switzerland,  accompany 
the  common  Goats  to  their  pafture. 
O.  Gefner,  however,  adds  to  this, 
'*  progreffu  aetatis  fero  ingenio 
non  prorfus  carent."  I  faw  only 
one  fpecies  of  this  kind,  and  even 
this  was  fhewn  through  the  lower 
parts  of  Switzerland  as  a  great  cu- 
riofity.  It  was  very  agile  and 
lively,  however  tame  and  to  its 
mafter  following. 

The  Chamois  is  an  animal  of 
great  vivacity,  and  admirable  agi- 
lii:y  ;  it  will  not,  however,  venture 
on  the  highelt  cliffs  of  our  Alps,  like 
the  Ibex,  but  keeps  more  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  mountain.  **  Rnpes 
montium  colunt  Rupicaprae,  fays 
Gefner,  non  fum m as  tamenut  Ibex 
neque  tarn  alte  et  longe  faliunt,  de- 
fcendunt  aliquando  ad  inferiora  Al- 
pium  Juga."  1  can  fcarcely  believe 
that  the  Chamois  alfifl  themfelves 
with  their  horns  in  afcending  fleep 
rocks,  as  is  commonly  told,  by  many 
author?.  Some  of  thefe  animals 
prefer  the  6are  rock  for  their  a- 
bode,  others  live  in  woods,  and 
among  fhrubs :  both  varieties  are 
dillinguiflied  by  us  with  different 
names,  from  their  different  abodes, 
Grathiene,  and  Waldthiene.  They 
vary  not  refpefting  their  economy. 
They  hve  together  in  fociety,  of- 
ten to  the  number  of  twenty,  and 
if  they  have  a  common  pafturage, 
it  is  faid  that  one  of  them  keeps 
guard,  and  ai  the  leaft  noife  ad  ver- 
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tif?«  thiS  whole  herd,  by   a   par-     comes  near  to  the  Epfom  fait 


ticular  whiftling  found,  upon 
which  they  betake  themfelves  to 
flight,  after  betraying  many  figns 
of  anxiety.  The  female  is  in  its 
rut  in  the  month  of  November; 
and  brings  forth  one  or  two  young 
ones,  in  the  month  of  April  or  May. 
The  Chamois  are  eafily  tamed,  and 
fometimes  defcend  from  their  rocks 
to  mingle  with  herds  of  the  com- 
mon goats.  During  a  violent  win- 
ter they  approach  often  nearer  to 
the  habitations  of  men,  for  the  fake 
of  food,  which  confills,  chiefly,  in 
the  delicate  and  'aromatic  plants  of 
the  Alps.  This  animal,  as  well  as 
the  Ibex,  is  in  ufe  to  lick  the  rocks 
frequently :  perhaps,  in  this  way 
they  make  ufe  of  the  Sal  Alpinum, 
which  is  found  in  crevices  of  thefe 
rocks.     The   nature   of   this  fait 
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The 
/Egagropila  found  often  in  the  fto- 
inachs  of  the  Chamois  is  formed 
from  the  indigeilible  rents  of  the 
Athamanta  Mei,  Lin.  and  other  fi- 
milar  plants.  Both  the  Ibex  and 
the  Chamois  diflike  the  exceflive 
cold  of  winter.  In  the  fummer, 
therefore,  they  inhabit  more  the 
northern  parts  of  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  winter  have  recourfe 
to  the  fouthern  parts,  on  account 
of  the  ftronger  influence  of  the  fun. 
The  Chamois  are,  in  many  parts 
of  Switzerland,  very  frequent.  In 
the  Canton  of  Claris  there  are  fome 
mountains  where  it  is  even  prohi- 
bited to  hunt  thefe  animals,  and 
where  they,  therefore,  are  in  fe- 
curity  and  fafe  from  deftru^ion. 

CTo  he  continued.) 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Umverfal  Afylinn  and  Columl?mi  Magaz'me, 

Sir, 

"^ he  following  exper'wieJit.Sy  and  remnrksy  hoiuever  uniniportant  to  adepts 
171  philofophyy  may  not  be  altogether  unacceptable  to  fome  of  the  more 
humble  votaries  of  fcience,  T.     F. 

ON    THE    PHENOMENON    OF     DEW. 


SOME  philofophers  have  in. 
fifted  that  the  dew  falls  from 
the  middle  region  of  the  air,  o- 
thers  as  ftrenuoufly  alfert  that  it 
rifes  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
in  vapour,  which  never  reached 
the  middle  region  of  the  air,  but 
falls  back  condenfed  into  water, 
after  having  rifen  a  comparatively 
fmall  diftance  above  the  earth's 
furface. 

The  former  of  thefe  alledge, 
in  favour  of  their  opinion, 
**  that  it  is  mofl  natural :  that  we 
**  fee  the  rain,  which  is  of  the 
**  fame  nature  with  dew,  defcend- 
**  ing  from  the  fuperior  regions ; 


"  and,  confequently,  ought  not  to 
'*  fuppofe  that  the  dew  has  any  o- 
**  ther  origin,  fnice  it  differs  no 
"  other  wile  from  fnall  rain,  or 
''  mifiing,  than  in  degree. — That 
*'  the  atmofphere  is  continually 
*'  replete  with  a  vail  quantity  of 
"  vapours ;  and  that,  when  the 
"  folar  heat  is  withdrawn,  the 
*'  cold,  which  occupies  the  fupe- 
'^  rior  regions,  immediately  con- 
'^  denfes  and  precipitates  them,  if 
^'  not  diflipated  by  the  wind,  in 
'^  form  of  dew  :  and  that  tliofe 
"  bubbles  or  veficules,  though  im- 
'^  perceptible  to  us  while  feparat^ 
"  eafily  gather   into  larger   dro 
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*'  attraction , 
"  Hate,  found 


^'  (when  they  fall)  by  their  own 
and  are,  in  that 
on  grafs,  and  on 
"  the  herbs  of  the  field  and  gar- 
"  den,  in  the  morning,  where 
"  they  remain  till  they  are  again 
*^  exhal'd  by  the  fun. 

Thofe  of  the  contrary  party  fay, 
*'  That  exhalations  are  continual- 
*'  ly  flying  off  from  the  earth,  be- 
*'  ing  railed  either  by  the  folar  or 
^^  fubterraneous  heat,  or  both. 
"  That  thefe  evaporations  do  not 
'^  ceale  even  in  the  night. — Thar, 
"  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  thefe 
*'  vapours,  being  fpecifically  light- 
*'  er  than  the  circumambient  air, 
''  are  difTipated  in  their  afcent ; 
''  but,  in  the  night,  they  rife  not 
"  far  above  the  ground,  being  im- 
*^  mediately  condenfed  and  pre- 
*'  cipitared  again  by  the  cold. — 
"  That  though  they  cannot  boafl 
"  of  the  univerfality  of  their  opin- 
^'  ion,  yet  they  hope  it  is  eilablifh- 
'^  ed  upon  a  furer  foundation  than 
*'  the  other;  as  they  have  had  re- 
*^'  eourfeto  experiments,  the  moft 
'*  rigid  tells  of  truth.  That  M.  Dii- 
*'  f'^y,  in  particular,  being  refolved 
"  to  try  the  grand  queftion,  whe- 
*'  ther  dew  did  or  did  not  firft  a- 
*•  fcend  in  vapour,  reduced  it  to  this 
*'  fimple  procefs.  He  confidered, 
**  that  if  the  dew  did  afcend  it  muft 
*'  wet  a  body  placed  /ower,  fooner 
"  than  one  placed  higher,  and  its 
''  under  pan  fooner  tlun'its  uj>/>er  ; 
''  and  upon  tliefe  principles,  he 
"  tryedtlie  following  experiments. 
*'  He  placed  two  ladders,  with 
'*  their  to])s  refting  againft  each 
'^  other,  their  feet  at  a  confider- 
*'  able  diltance,  and  their  height 
*'  :i2  feet.  To  the  fteps  of  thefe 
"  ladders  he  faftened  I'quares  of 
*  glafs,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not 
^'  to  hang  over  each  other.  On 
'*  trial,  he  found  it  exactly  as  he 
"  expected  J  the  lower  furface  of 


"  the  loweft  fquare  being  firft 
'*  wet,  then  its  upper  furface  ; 
*^  then  the  lower  furface  of  the 
''  fecond  fquare  ;  and  fo  on  gra- 
'*  dually  through  the  whole  fe- 
*^  ries." 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  ftrongeft 
arguments  produced  on  each  fide, 
in  confirmation  of  each  hypothefis. 
But  perhaps  neither  fide  has  been 
fo  fortunate  as,  upon  the  who/e,  td 
hit  upon  the  true  account,  nor 
examined  it  fo  narrowly  as  to 
preclude  any  future  difcoveries.  I 
am,  however,  apt  to  believe,  af- 
ter repeated  trials,  that  part  of  the 
dew  does  really  fa//.  I  fay  part, 
for  I  hope  to  make  it  appear  that 
a  great  deal  of  it,  perhaps  one  half, 
except  in  thick  foggy  nights,  rifes. 
But  when  I  fay,  rifes,  let  it  be 
noted  that  I  do  not  mean  in  form 
of  vapour  ;  but  in  manner  of  per- 
fpiration  from  grafs,  plants,  and  o- 
ther  herbage  ;  the  truth  of  which 
pofition  the  following  experiments 
will,  I  hope,  in  a  great  meafure, 
put  beyond  difpute. 

ExPER.  I.  About  an  hour  be- 
fore fun-fet,  I  inverted  a  large 
tub  upon  fome  fine  frefh  grals, 
and  ftopt  it  fo  clofe  at  the  bottom 
that  it  could  have  no  communica- 
tion with  the  external  air.  Upon 
examination,  in  the  morning,  I 
found  the  grafs  ujider  the  tub,  to 
my  furprife,  charged  as  plentifully 
with  dew,  as  that  which  was  ich- 
covered  all  around  it:  but  the 
fpherules  or  drops,  though  equal 
in  fize,  were  only  on  the  fanniits 
of  the  blades. — N.  B.  In  a  windy 
night  there  is  feldom  any  dew,  or 
very  little  ;  but  the  wind  never 
affects  the  covered  grafs  at  all;  the 
drops  being  as  large  then,  as  at 
any  other  time. 

II.  The  former  experiment  I 
repeated,  but  with  this  addition; 
under  the  tub   I  fufpended  a  large 
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pane  of  glafs  horizontally  about 
a  foot,  and  a  little  tuft  of  wool 
at  the  fame  diftance,  from  the 
ground ;  I  alfo  fufpended  another 
pane  of  glafs  and  another  little 
tuft  of  wool  over  the  tub,  expofed 
to  the  air. — In  the  morning  I 
found  the  grafs  as  before.  Gldfs 
and  wool  under  the  velTel  perfect- 
ly dry ;  but  that  over  it  very 
wet. 

III.  Made  a  great  many  trials 
on  fome  grofs  garden  plants,  fiich 
as  cabbages,  coleworts,  brocoli, 
and  feveral  others  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  by  covering  them  with 
the  fame  veffel.  In  the  morning 
the  edges  of  their  leaves  were 
always  charged  with  large  round 
drops  ;  each  drop  dependent  from 
the  extrejuity  of  one  of  its  ribsy  or 
fibres.  When  I  traced  my  finger 
over  the  furface  of  the  leaf,  1  could 
not  be  certain  whether  it  was  wet 
or  not,  but  the  furface s  of  thofe 
that  were  uncovered  were  bedewed 
very  plentifully. 

IV.  About  lo  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  when  the  dew  was  all 
exhaled  and  the  grafs  quite  dry,  I 
inverted  the  tub  again;  taking 
care  always,  if  it  was  not  in  a 
jhady  place,  to  cover  it  with 
fomething  that  might  hinder  the 
fun  beams  from  penetrating  ;  and, 
in  a  few  hours  I  found  the 
fummits  of  every  blade  of  grafs, 
except  thofe  that  were  withered, 
loaded  with  as  large  drops  as 
they  would  have  been  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  time  in  the  night,  or  per- 
haps larger.  This  experiment  al- 
ways fucceeded  in  perfeft  regu- 
larity. 

V.  At  mid-day  I  made  the 
fame  experiment  on  fomc  of  the 
before  mentioned  p/anfs.  The 
refult  was  the  fame  with  Exp. 
III.  but  the  drops  were  larger, 
and  none  were  difcernable  either 


fur- 


on     the    upper    or    under 
faces. 

VI.  Expofed  a  fquare  of  glafs, 
fome  pieces  of  cloth,  wool,  dry 
wood,  &c.  on  the  top  of  a  build- 
ing, about  60  feet  from  the 
ground-;  all  which,  in  the  morn- 
ing, were  very  copioufly  wetted 
on  their  upper  furfaces,  but  not  un" 
derneath. 

From  thefe  experiments,  par- 
ticularly the  2d  and  6th,  and  part 
of  the  3d,  it  appears,  that  fome 
part  of  the  dew  aSiually  falls ; 
and,  from  the  ift,  4th,  and  5th, 
and  part  of  the  2d  and  3d,  that  no 
fmall  quantity  of  it  rifes ;  that  is, 
perfpires.  It  appears  alfo,  from 
the  4th,  that  it  rifes  by  perfpira- 
tion  from  the  plants  themfelves, 
for  if  it  had  riien  in  vapour  from 
the  earth,  it  would  have  been 
found  on  the  withered  blades,  as 
well  as  the  reft. 

It  feems  to  be  a  point  pretty 
well  agreed,  by  the  naturalifts, 
that  there  is  a  circulation,  or  dif- 
iribution,  of  the  fap,  or  nutritious 
juices,  in  vegetables,  fomething 
fimilar  or  analagous  to  that  of  the 
blood  in  animal  bodies :  and  if  fo, 
why  may  not  the  vegetables,  as 
Well  as  the  animals,  have  fome 
way  or  other  of  fueating  out  the 
redundant  juices  P  That  there  is  in- 
deed fomething  in  all  of  ihem  ana- 
logous to  perfpiration  in  animals 
is  highly  probable ;  but  that  it  i« 
fenfible  in  fome,  the  4th  and  5tli 
experiments  plainly  evince.  And 
of  thefe  fecretions  we  fliould  be 
witneffes,  day  as  well  as  night, 
did  not  the  fun,  at  that  time,  ex- 
hale the  moifture  as  faft  as  it  ex- 
fudates,  nay  feveral  times  fafter  ; 
for  when  the  heat  is  extreme,  it 
exhaufts  the  vefTels  of  their  nu- 
trimental  juice  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  plant  languifhes  and  droops 
till   the  fun  retires,  and  the  wajle 
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is  again  made  up  by  a  frefh  fupply 
from  the  root.  It  leem^^  to  be 
thefe  fecretions  which  keep  the 
common  cabbage  frelh  and  cool  in 
the  very  hotteft  day  -,  for  did  it 
not  evacuate  this  cooling  fiu'id  in 
fuch  large  quantities,  being  fjach  a 
grois  and  fucculent  plant,  it  would 
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quickly  la7iguijh,  and  become  quit^ 
flaccid.  Of  the  truth  of  this  any 
one  may  be  convinced,  by  cutting 
one  dire(ftly  through  the  middle ; 
for,  upon  examining  the  feveral 
plieatures  or  foldsy  they  will  be 
found  pletitifully  Jlored  with  drc^ 
of  dew. 
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There's  no  more  beat  in  fire  that  heats  you, 
Than  there  is.  pain  in  ftick  that  beats  you. 


HOWEVER,  from  the  ftrift- 
eft  conviction  of  its  dan- 
ger and  impropriety,  I  may  have 
cenfured  female  fatire  ;  yet,  from 
the  publication  of  the  following 
letter,  I  {hall  fully  prove  to  the 
world,  that  I  do  not  fear  it ;  and 
I  doubt  not  of  eftablilhing  my  re- 
putation for  courage,  by  the  moft 
inconteftible  evidence,  when  I 
thus  dare  a  woman's  vengeance, 
by  an  oppoiition  to  her  known 
will. — Often  indeed,  and  feverely 
enough,  we  fuffer  for  a  breach  of 
their  unknown  laws,  and  a  non- 
compliance with  their  wills,  or 
rather  whims,  which  we  had  not 
the  leaft  intimation  of— What  then 
can  I  expedil:  for  this  open  rebel- 
lion \  But,  thank  God,  1  am  not 
married  ;  fo  I  can  lie  pretty  fnug 
at  home — Perhaps,  from  this  want 
of  refpeft  or  fear  of  the  female 
tongue  or  wit,  Julia  may  be  indu- 
ced to  change  her  opinion  j  and, 
inftead  of  taking  me  "  to  be  a 
perfon  who  has  been  feverely  lafli- 
ed,"  rather  fuppofe  it  impoffible 
for  me  to  have  known  a  woman's 
tongue,  fince  I  do  nor  dread  it — 
But  indeed   I  do  not ;    for,  with 


HUDIBRAS. 

Hudibras,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
fmart  does  not  lie  in  the  lalh,  but  iu 
the  feelings  of  him  who  is  lalhed ; 
and  my  confcience  being  clear,  I 
defy  fatire.  What  a  pity  it  is,  that 
my  female  correfpondent,  had  not 
been  in  the  fame  fituationl  it 
would  have  faved  her  from  a  vaft 
deal  of  unneceffary  irritation. 

To  the  Retailer. 

THE  manifeft  partiality  that 
appears  through  every  line  of 
your  lafl:  number,  muft  excite 
the  jealoufy,  if  not  roufe  the  in- 
dignation, of  every  female  heart, 
poffefling  the  leaft  fpark  of  fenfi- 
bility. 

By  the  unmerited  and  unjuft  af- 
perfions,  you  indifcriminately  call 
on  our  lex,  I  take  you  to  be  a 
perfon  who  has  been  feverely  lafli- 
ed,  by  what  you  fo  malicioufly 
complain  of. 

What  man,  in  his  fenfes,  would 
ever  think  of  curbing  the  goiuine 
/allies  of  female  wit ;  efpecially  at 
a  time,  when,  it  is  univerfally  a- 
greed,  we  have  not  a  ntentive  fa- 
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€ulty ;  and,  of  confequence,  are 
obliged  to  fpeak  all  we  think  \ 
None,  Sir,  none  but  the  "  Re- 
tailer." But,  Mr.  Retailer, 
how  comes  it,  that  you  have  for- 
got the  female  politicians  ?  Why, 
Sir,  I  will  tell  you — We  are  above 
your  cenfures ;  and,  to  the  immor- 
tal honour  of  our  fex  be  it  record- 
ed, we  are  all  federaliflsy  in  the 
ftri(5teft  fenfe  of  the  word.  How 
often.  Sir,  has  it  been  propofed, 
to  have  the  chairs  of  Rhetorick — 
Divinity — and  Phyfick,  filled  by 
refpedtable  females.  Our  abilities 
in  government  have  never  been 
queftioned,  lince  the  times  of  Tho- 
myris,  Semiramis,  Judith,  and  De- 
borah. We  can  decide  on  the 
moft  intricate  law  cafes,  by  iyiJlinB; 
and,  although  we  are,  unjuftly,  ex- 
cluded from  the  fociety  of  mafons, 
we  can  tell  you  all  the  fecrets  of 
the  brotherhood,  in  lefs  time  than 
you  could  read  their  conftitution. 
Rhetorick  is  a  fcience  peculiarly  a- 
dapted  to  the  inclinations  of  our 
l<^x  ;  and  the  Immortal  Jemima 
has  inconteftably  decided,  as  to 
Gur  talents  for  divinity.  It  would 
be  impertinence,  in  the  laft  de- 
gree, to  doubt  of  our  parts  in  me- 
dicine. The  mildnefs  and  delicate 
fenfibility  of  the  female,  is  never 
more  properly  employed,  than  in 
foothing  the  troubled  foul  of  a  fick 
man.  1  think  1  could  fill  the  chair 
of  this  art  with  profejforial  dignity 
-I  believe  I  was  born  a  phyfician. 
It  would  do  your  heart  good,  Mr. 
Retailer,  to  hear  the  innumerable 
cures,  1  have  performed,  with  the 
infide  of  a  hen's  gizard,  and 
a  few,  other  fimples.  I  happened, 
fonie  time  ago,  accidentally,  to 
itep  into  a  friend's  room,  v/here 
I  met  with  two  Tons  of— of— y^/?/^- 
piuSy  I  think  they  call  him, — dif- 
puting,  with  all  the  rancour  imagi- 
nable,  on  fuch  an  occafion.     Oh  I 
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my  poor  ears  ! — although  I  have 
deluged  them  with  goofe-greafe — 
cart-wheel  tar— and  rabbit's-fat,— 
they  ftill  ache,  by  the  grating  of 
the  hard  words  of  thefe  two  Ignor- 
amiifes.  *'  The  complaint  is  that 
of  debility,*'  cries  one,  "  give  the 
child  good  nouriihing  diet,  and  I 
will  ftake  my  reputation  on  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  remedy."  "  Good 
nourifhing  diet  1"  replies  the  other, 
farcaftically.  "  By  the  beard  of 
Hippocrates,  you  beat  Sangrado 
himfelf — He  cured  his  patients  by 
bleeding  and  warm  water  ;  and 
you,  to  improve  upon  him,  by 
wine  and  roaft  beef — ha,  ha,  ha  1 
The  child  is  teething  and  has 
worms ; — fcarify  the  gums,  cleanfe 
the  primit  viay  by  deterge?its  and 
a  gentle  cathartic,— inA  our  patient 
is  well."  Well,  Sir,  off  they  went, 
— each  courting  the  decifion  of  the 
nurfe,  and  myiblf,  in  favour  of 
their  refpe6tive  remedies;  and 
we  rejoicing  at  their  dependence. 
But,  what  do  you  think  I  did? 
Why,  Sir,  after  proving  to  the  fa- 
tisfadtion  of  my  neighbour,  that 
they  were  both  blockheads,  I  de- 
fired  her  not  to  mind  what  they 
faid ;  but  immediately  to  dip  the 
child,  over  head  and  ears,  into  a 
rub  of  foft  foap  and  juolajfes,  and 
to  tye  a  imall  bag  of  coarfe  fait 
and  warm  allies,  to  the  pit  of  Bil- 
ly's ftomach.  She  did  fo ;  and  I 
thus  publickly  recommend  it, 
through  the  channel  of  your  ma- 
gazine, as  an  infallible  fpecijic,  in 
all  the  difeafes  of  children,  to  eve* 
ry  nurfe,  mother,  and  lady  doc- 
tor, from  St.  Croix  to  the  Miffifip- 
pi.  I  could  here.  Sir,  were  I  not 
afraid  of  trefpafiing  on  your  time, 
enter  into  a  full  detail  of  all  rhe  ex- 
cellencies of  our  fex — Hovv'  they 
poliih  men — "  ftop — ftop" — cries 
a  booby — '' you  polijh  men! — I 
never  w^as   in  jour  company  but 
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and 
roughly  handled. 
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once  ;  and  then  I  know  I  was  very     you  keep  them,  until  I  got  through  ^ 
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Well  Madam, 
YOU   fay,   my   afperfions  on 
your    fex   have  been   indifcrimi- 
nate;  that   is,  you   fay,    that  all 
women  are  indifcriminately  thoie 
tongue-tyrants y  whom  only,  I  have 
cenfured.  1  will  not  contradict  you, 
as  you  muft  know  your  own  fex 
better  than  I  can  ;  but  I  durft  not 
have  faid  fo  much — You  plead  the 
want  of  a  rete'ntive  faculty,  "  and 
therefore  you  are  obliged  to  fpeak 
all  you  think." — If  fo,  indeed  I 
pity  you.-But  I  fhould  never  have 
fufpecfted  it,  from   the  furprifing 
volubility  of  your  talkative  inftru- 
ment,  and  the  vaft  fpirits  you  arc 
in,  when  it  has   a  fair   chance  of 
exercifmg   its  powers  to  advan- 
tage.— Upon  my  word,  this  does 
not  look  as  if  you  were  compelled 
to  fpeak  by  an   undue  reltraint — 
But  *'  you  are  above  my  cenfures, 
and   all  federalifts" — Take   care 
you  dont  hurt   your    party.     You 
know  the  federalifts  do  not  wifli 
to  fee?n  above — As  to  your  filling 
the  chairs  of  Rhetorick,   Phyfick, 
Divinity,  &c.  I  have  not  the  leaft 
obje6\ion-Indeed  I  think  it  would 
fuit   exceedingly   well;  and   cer- 
tainly your  claim   to  the   honours 
of  Rhetorick,  ftands   indifputed, 
fmce   the   days  of  Xantippe,    of 
famous  memory,    who  feems  to 
have  been  tht  moft  complete  and 
perfeft  woman,  that  ever  blefled 
a   man — You    are  alfo  quite  right 
ill  referring  the  decifion  of  law- 
])oints  to  your  wonderful  powers 
of  inlllnft — You  can   ''  tell  all  the 
lecvcts  of  the  brotherhood,  in  leis 
time    than  I  could  read  their  con- 
lliuuion." — Grunted;     but   could 


the  firll  ten  lines  I 
J    A  I  would  advife  you,  not  to  brag 

too  much  of  your  heroines,  of  an- 
cient days — Let  Judith,  Deborah, 
and     Semiramis,     reft     in  their 
graves — I  am  fure  they  will  thank 
you  for   it — remember   the  mil- 
lions of  the  human  fpecies,  whom  , 
their   cruelty,    their  pride,     and 
their    ambition   deilroyed — their, 
greatnefs,  that  is   their  fuccefs  in 
arms,   was  the  greatnefs  of  their 
fervants,  but   all  their   vices  and 
follies  were  their  own — Had  they, 
like   good   Queen    Befs,  ,  had    a 
5/r  James  Melv'tl  to  deal  with,  I 
fear     their     examination    would 
have  been  as  Uttle  to  their  credit, 
as  Elizabeth's   was  to  hers — we 
hear  nothing  of  their  private  lives 
and    vices;    for    the     individuals 
whom  they  injured,  are  long  fince, 
together  with  their  wrongs,  moul- 
dered into  nothing. 

You  complain  of  my  negledl  of 

female  politicians,  that  refpedlable 

part  of  your  fex,  in  point  of  w^M"- 

bers — I  faid  nothing  of  thefe,  for 

two  reafons ;  becaufc  they  did  not 

come  within   the   defign  of  that 

paper,  and  becaufe  the  fyftem   of 

their  politics  is   fo  fimple,  that  I 

thought   every  body    underftood 

them — more    efpecially    as,     for 

want  of  the  retentive  faculty ><?- 

recy  is  not  one  of  their  rules.  They 

therefore  have  the  moft  interefted 

heralds  of  their  fchemes  and  fuc^ 

cefs— the  fyftem  is  jtrft  thus— if  a 

pohtical  point  is  in  agitation,   the 

lady  immediately  takes  her  part.— 

She   is   directed    in    her   choice, 

either  for  the  pleafure  of  being  in 

oppofition    to  fome  body  (lie   dif- 

likes,  or  joining  with   fome   ftie 

has  a  better  opinion  of — if  Mrs. — 

flighted  her,    at  the  affembly,  flic 

will  never  join   politics  with  her 

hulband — as  to   the   right  or  the 
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wrong  of  the  matter,  it  is  never 
worth  her  while  to  enquire  about 
it ;  for  your  boafled  powers  of 
Rhetoric  are  fuch,  that  all  fides  are 
equally  defenfible  by  you — The 
political  lady  having  thus  taken  her 
part,  {he  immediately  fets  about 
performing  it — and  now  away  (he 
goes,  fword  in  hand,  cut  and  flafli, 
among  the  charafters  of  her  op- 
ponents ;  for  this  is  her  province 
and  game. — All  their  private  a- 
necdotes,  from  their  youth  up- 
wards, are  carefully  colle(ited,  the 
riiit  of  time  is  bruflied  oiF  from 
thorn,  they  are  put  in  better  or- 
der, and  fliine  more  than  tiiey  did, 
even  when  new,  and  with  all 
necelTary  embellifhments  and  ad- 
ditions, to  adapt  ihem  to  the 
times,  they  are  let  Icwfe,  to  do 
their  duty.— Our  female  politicians 
grow  warm  with  their  fubje<5l ; 
and,  as  they  wifli  to  excel  in 
every  thing,  their  z^^al  encreafts 
in  a  double  ratio,  to  th:it  of  every 
body  elfe.  At  length  all  reftraint  is 
at  an  end — and  rogti:s,  villains^ 
Ifapj  rajcalsj  pitiful  fcrju?idrcls  &c. 
flow,  with  a  wonderful  fluency, 
from  the  female  tongue—  the  dear, 
gentle,  meek,  creature,  which 
llarted   at   the  rude  language  of 
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men,  is  fled  away;  the  woman 
fteps  forth   in   all    the  majelly  of 

rage — "  Tis    impoflible    Mr 

can  be  an  honeft  man — don't  teli 
me, — a  man  who  could  do  fo  and 
fo  muft  be  bafe,  and  want  the 
principles  of  a  gentleman  — He 
is    a    poor,     low,    mean-fpirited 

wretch" Ha  1  ha  1   ka  !    what 

fport  this  is,  for  one  who  can 
look  on,  and  laugh  at  the  weaknefs 
of  female  fury — in  fuch  caps — 
There  are  fome  of  thefe  politicians 
who  conpinually  complain  of  our 
government,  our  laws,  and  our 
great  men ;  but  I  fliall  let  thefe 
alone,  until  further  provocation. 

Now  viudavi  Julia,  a  word  or 
two  more  to  you. — 1  fliail  fay  no- 
thing of  your  fcene  in  the  lick 
room, — as  I  am  no  doiStor,  and 
do  not  feel  any  of  the  effects  of 
your  application,  I  will  allow  it  to 
be  well  done — you  recommended 
dipping  Billy  in  a  tub  of  foap  and 
molalTes ;  and  then  inftanily  fp&ak 
of  your  immenfe  power  in  polifh- 
ing  men— I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
bocby  cried  ftop !  fince  he  had 
fuch  good  reafon  to  beheve,  yoii 
intended  to  polijh  him,  by  the  dif- 
cipline  you  had  juft  recommendei 
to  Billy.  •  H. 


To    THE    SOCIETY    OF    FRIENDS. 


Worthy  and  refpeBed  Friends^ 

THOUGH  I  have  always 
held  you  in  high  eftim^tion, 
on  account  of  your  integrity,  your 
indultry,  .your  economy,  and  your 
attention  to  the  peace  and  good  or- 
der of  ibciety  ;  yet  the  zeal  and  ac- 
lis'ity  you  have  difplayed,  in  your 
endeavours  to  lupprefs  the  com- 
merce carried  on  for  fl;ives  with 
Africa,  to  the  reproach  of  huma- 
nity and  religion,  has  added  much 
i'Ki.  AsYL.  Vol.  JV.  No.  3. 


to  the  refpecl  I  before  felt  for  you. 
Thofe,  however,  who  think  lefs 
favourably  of  your  principles,  will 
aflc,  as  a  proof  of  your  difintereft- 
ednefs,  fome  inftance  of  felf-deni- 
al;  they  v^\\\  fay,  your  fituatioti 
does  not  render  Haves  neceffary, 
and  that  you  expert,  from  others, 
that  lacriiice  which,  in  their  fitaa- 
tion,  you  would  reJui^lantly  make. 
Permit  me  then,  as  a  friend  to  you 
U 
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and   your  purfuits,    to   fuggeft   a 
matter,  which  may  not  only  tend 
to  refute  this  reafoning,  but  when 
traced  through  all  its  confcquences, 
may,  by  God's  blefling,  contribute 
more  to  the  emancipation  of  {laves, 
than  all  the  laws  of  all  the  legifla- 
tive  bodies  in  America.    It  is  well 
known  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
Haves   brought   from  Africa,    are 
employed  in  the  culture  of  fngar. 
If  then  this  culture  could  be  dif- 
couraged,  and  rendered  unprofita- 
ble, it  would  operate  as  a  difcour- 
agemePit   of  flavery,    and  as  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  Weft-In- 
dies would,  in  fuch  cafe,  have  Uttle 
inducement  i.o  remain  in  a  climate 
To  prejadicial  to  their  conflitution, 
they  w^ouid  abap.don  the  iflands  to 
the  blacks,   for  whom  providence 
originally   defigned    them.       Yon 
a(k  how  thefe  defirable  objects  are 
to  be  efFedled  ?  I  anfvver,  by  bring- 
ing into   ufe  fugars  made  by  free 
hands.     It  is  well  known  that  the 
maple  tree  affords  fugar  of  a  very 
good  quality,  even  though  manu- 
factured by  people  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  feparating  the 
molaffes,  of  granulating  and  refin- 
ing the  fugars.     It  is  alfo  known, 
that  there  are  boundlefs  forefts  of 
maple  in  America,  from  which  an 
induftrious  man,  in  the  back  coun- 
try, can  by  one    month's  labour, 
produce  from  500  to  1000  weight 
of  fugar,  according  as   the  feafon 
is  more  or  lefs  favourable   to  the 
bufinefs  j  fo   that  v/ere  a  market 
furniflicd  for  this  fugar,  it  could  be 
fold  at  lefs  than   half  the  price  at 
which  that  of  the  Weft- Indies  could 
be  furniflied    .1  am  well  informed 
that  a  fingle  tree  will  produce  up- 
wards of  five  pounds  of  fugar,  and 
that  there  are  many  thcjufand  acres 
that   will   each    contain  from  or.e 
hundred  to  two  hundred  trees  that 
are  fit  to  draw,    lio  that  when  we 
confider  that  the  feafon  for  mak- 
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ing  fugar,    is   that   in   which  no 
work   can   be  done  on  a  farm — - 
That  women  and  children  may  be 
employed  in  it — That   it  requires 
no  capital,  it  will  be  evident,  that 
it  may  be  made  to  advantage,  for 
thirty  fliillings  a  hundred.     Its  ex- 
treme cheapnefs  M^ould  therefore, 
with  the  fmalleft  encouragement, 
not  only  exclude   Weft- India  fu- 
gars from  thefe  ftates,  and  thereby 
lave  one   million    and   an   half  of 
dollars  annually,  but  might,  by  be- 
ing lent  to  foreign  markets,  fo  re- 
duce the  price  of  lligars  there,   as 
not  only  to  compel  the  Weft-India 
planters  to  relinquifh  the  culture  of 
the  cane,  and  the  diftillation  of  rum, 
which  depends  upon  it,  but  final- 
ly   to   abandon   the    illands  to  the 
black  inhabitants,  and   all  this  at 
no  greater  charge,  tlian  that  of  a 
little  attention,  in  teaching  the  back 
fettlers  to  refine  and  improve  their 
manufactory,  and  a  little  felf  de- 
nial in  uling  this  our  native  fugar, 
in  preftrence    to   that   of  foreign 
growth.     It  furely    fhould  not  be 
laid  that  our  women  and  children 
could  refrain,  for  years,  from  the 
ufe  of  tea,  though  habituated  to  it 
from  their  infancy,  to    avoid   the 
payment    of  an   odious   tax ;   and 
that  your  fociety  would  notforegu 
a  trifling  gratification,  not  only  to 
promote  thereby  the   ellential  in- 
tcrefts  of  the  community,  but,  what 
is  of  much  more  moment,  thoie  of 
religion  and  humanity.  Begin  then, 
my  refpeclecl  friends;  fetati  exam- 
ple  that  will   be    followed   by  e- 
veiy  patriotic  chara<5ter;  affcciate 
with  people  of  every    denomina- 
tion. 

ill.  To  confume  no  fi^gar,  but 
that  V.  iiich  is  the  product  of  «^ur 
own  country.  2d,  To  collect  a 
quantity  of  it,  in  order  to  try  h(;w 
far  it  may  be  refined  to  advautnge, 
or,  if  incapable  of  improvement, 
from  havii.2  been   in./r.cd    in    'iif.\ 


Temporary 

firft  procefs,  to  fet  up  works  for 
making  it  properly,  which  would 
be  attended  with  inconfjderable 
expence ;  Pxien  of  every  rank,  of 
pAtriotic  characters,  will  fecond 
your  endeavours,  and  unite  in  your 
affcciation.  By  this  mean  there 
is  reafon  to  hope,  that  you  will 
root  ov.t  ilavery,  by  fpeakingto  the 
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interefts  of  the  fidvc  holders;  and 
fiiould  yourweil-meant  endeavours- 
prove  infufiicient  to  effect  this  de- 
lirable  objedt,  they  will,  at  leafl,  af- 
ford a  new  proof  of  your  i'elf  de- 
nial, and,  undoubtedly,  promote  an 
ufeful  and  important  manufacture. 

New-Tor k,   March,    1790. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Universal  AsylUxM;   and  Columpian 
Magazine. 


Should  you  think  the  folloiving  Reflexions  -worthy  of  a  place  inyaur  Mifccl- 
Uny,  pleafe  to  mftrt  theviy  and  oblige  yours,  6lc.  A.  M. 

TO   tread  the  flippery  mazes  if  ever,  raifes  a  man  to  the  higheft 

of    human    life,    without  employments;  and  if  we  confider 

fometimes  falling  into  the  mire  of  the  heroes  and  great  men  of  pall 

cenfure,  is  not,  perhaps,  fo  eafy  a  ages,  we  fiiall  be  led  to   conclude, 


matter  as  fome  people  may  lup- 
pofe,  if  it  be  at  all  pracTticable.  As 
the  talleft  trees  are  weakeft  at  the 
top,  and  envy  ever  aimeth  at  the 
higheft,  fo  the  rnoft  exahed  cha- 
ra(Sters  are  ever  the  mcil  expofed 
to  cenfure.  Though  dignities, 
fortune,  and  connections,  may  fe- 
Ciire  a  man  from  perfonal  affronts, 
they  will  not  fcreen  him  from  the 
private  tongue  of  male\ok-nce  and 
d<  traction. 

Tl'.e  jj:loor;:y  hate  the  cheaiful, 
(Uys  Horace)  and  the  jocofe  the 
gloomy ;  the  fprightly  hate  the 
grave,  and  the  indolent  the  buft- 
ling  and  the  active ;  thofe  who 
tope  at  the  pure  Falernian  from 
mid-day,  hate  you,  when  you  re- 
fufe  the  proffered  glafs  ;  the  mo- 
dcfl  man  too  often  palTes  for  ful- 
Jcn,  and  the  referved  for  four. 
An  ingenious  writer  has  the  fol- 
lowing fmgular  paffage  :  "  Whe- 
ther a  general  corruption  has  infed- 
ed  cur  talte,  or  that  vices  really 
give  a  luftre  to  virtues,  yet  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  virtue  alone  feldom, 


that  they  have  owed  every  thing 
to  their  happy  vices.'* 

If,  then,  men  owe  their  rife  to 
happy  vices,  as  the  writer  calls 
them,  how  can  they  efcape  cen- 
lure  ?  Long  experience  has,  in- 
deed, taught  us,  that  the  fureft 
means  to  rife  in  the  world,  are  by 
ftudying  and  flattering  the  humours 
and  follies  of  the  great.  Tiberi- 
ous  prf)moted  knaves  and  drunk- 
ards ;  Caligula,  executioners,  and 
all  who  fomented  and  feconded  his 
amazinj^  Kixiiry  and  cruelty  ;  Nero 
heaped  the  greateft  riches  and  iio- 
nours  on  Tigellinus,  and  the  other 
minifters  of  his  debaucheries ;  the 
covetous  Vefpafian  was  boiuitiful 
to  thofe,  who  could  invent  ways  of 
procuring  gold  ;  and  Commodus 
took  from  the  amphitheatre.  Gla- 
diators, who  v/ere  flaves,  and  rail- 
ed them  to  the  higheft  pofts  in  the 
empire.  We  are  generally  apt  to 
judge  of  mankind,  and  applaud  or 
cenlure  them,  rather  from  circuni- 
ftances  and  connei;Vions,  than  fronj 
reafon  and  experience  ;  and  inter- 
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ed,  or  a  friendly  attachment,  will, 
at  times,  bi^ifs  the  opinions  of  the 
nioll  impartial  men. 

If  it  be  diflicult  for  age  and  ex- 
perience to  avoid  cenfure,  how 
much  more  fo  muft  it  be  for  thofe, 
who  ruHi  into  the  commerce  cf  the 
world,  llirrounded  by  the  fire  and 
impetuofity  of  youth,  and  who  are, 
at  that  age,  accuftomed  to  take  but 
a  fnperllcial  view  of  things,  as  they 
pafs  before  them  ?  To  luch,  per- 
mit me  to  give  a  fhort  lefTon.  To 
a  young  man,  who  wiflies  to  pufli 
himfelf  forward  in  life,  many  con- 
fiderations  are  neceflary.  He  mull, 
as  much  as  poiTible,  diveft  himfelf 
oi  pride  and  oltentation,  and  be 
ever  ready  to  li/len  to  the  advice 
of  thofe,  whom  age  and  experi- 
ence have  taught  wifdom,  and  ©u 
u  hom,  perhaps,  all  his  future  ad- 
vancement depends. 

To  be  too  loquacious,  denotes 
impertinence ;  and  to  require  be- 
ing allied  one  queftion  twice,  be- 
trays a  Iheepilhnefs,  which  conveys 
no  promifing  idea.      It  will   often 
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be  prudent  to  give  up  a  point  to 
his  fuperiors,  even  though  he  is 
fully  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of 
what  he  wiflies  to  fupport ;  and, 
more  efpecially,  to  do  this,  when 
he  is  certain,  that,  by  givmg  up 
the  point  in  queftion,  he  neither 
injures  their  characfler,  hurts  his 
own  intereft,  nor  leaves  accufed 
innocence  undefended. 

The  vices  and  follies  of  the  gay 
and  profligate  muft  be  cautioufly 
Ihunned,  by  the  youth  who  wiflies 
to  advance  himfelf  in  life  ;  for  the 
titles  of  Beau  and  Bttck  are  as  op- 
polite  to  chara6ier  and  reputation, 
as  is  darknefs  to  light.  A  neatnefs 
of  drefe,  without  the  ftudied  glare 
of  fafiiion  ;  a  chearful  temper,  and 
a  lively  difpolition,  without  levity 
or  puerility;  and  an  unblemiftied 
chara(iler  for  honour,  probity,  and 
virtue  ;  all  thefe,  united,  cannot 
fail,  in  the  end,  to  make  the  youth, 
who  fliall  purine  them,  relpe<5tabie 
and  happy,  and  may,  perhaps,  fe- 
cure  him  from  cenfure. 


.#►  ^  A  4,.j..j.  4,.},^4.4,4»4.^  ^  ^^^:^^^^  A  4». 
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MAX;MS  are  the  verdi<5ls  of 
wifdom,  on  the  reports  of 
fcX]^erience. 

Favourable  conjunctures,  like 
riches,  and  other  gifts  of  hea- 
ven, are  remembered  with  grati- 
tude by  thofe  only,  who  have  nn- 
cieillanclirg  to  preferve  and  enjoy 
them.  Tne  fpendihrift  diflipatt-s 
his  thankfulneis  with  his  wealth  ; 
and  the  fame  imprudent  folly,  len- 
ders hi;n  both  miferable  and  un- 
giarefu!. 

To  fay  that  a  man  lies,  is  as 
r-:uch  as  to  fay,  that  he  is  a  bravo 
towards  God,  and  a  coward  to- 
wards men  ;  for  a  lie  faces  God, 
and  llirinks  from  man. 


Profperity  beft  difcovers  vice, 
but  adverfity  befl  difcovers  virtue. 

Envy  is  like  the  fun  beams,  which 
beam  hotter  upon  a  bank,  or  lleep 
riling  of  ground,  than  upon  a  flat. 

In  deciding  on  important  quef- 
tions,  in  morality,  the  heart  is 
the  beft  cafuift. 

Nothing  is  fo  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  as  truth  is  to  the  mind  ;  no- 
thing fo  deformed,  and  irreconcila- 
ble to  the  undcrftanding,  as  a  lie. 

It  is  pleafant  to  be  virtuous  and 
good,  becaufe  that  is  to  excel 
many.  It  i's  pleafant  to  grow  bet- 
ter, becaufe  that  is  to  excel  our- 
ftlves. 

It  is  pleafar.t  toitiortify  and  i\.\o- 
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due  our  luils,  becaule  that  is  viclo- 
ry.  It  is  pleafant  to  ccmmand 
our  appetites  and  paflions,  and  to 
keep  them  within  the  bounds  of 
reafon  and  religion,  becaufe  that  is 
empire. 

After  we  have  pra^lifed  good  ac- 
tions a  while,  they  become  eafy  ; 
when  they  become  eafy,  we  begin 
to  take  pleaiure  in  them ;  when 
theyn  pleafe   us,  we    do   them  fre- 


quently i  by  frequency  of  ac^  a 
thing  grows  into  a  habit ;  a  coufirm- 
ed  habit  is  a  fecond  kind  of  nature; 
and  fo  far  as  any  thing  is  natural, 
fo  far  it  is  neceffary,  and  we  can 
hardly  do  otherwife  ;  nay  we  do  it 
many  times  when  we  do  not  think 
of  it. 

A  great  part  of  mankind  employ 
their  lirft  years  to  make  their  laft 
miferable. 


.4,^^4,4.^44, 4.  .|.^^^4,.|,^^.j,^^^4»^. 
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MENTS    of  SOCIAL    LiFE. 


I  SHALL  aOx  the  indulgence  of 
tl.'e  fair  fex,  while  I  make  a 
few  obfervations  on  the  figure 
which  the  ladies  are  calculated  to 
make,  in  a  matrimonial  Itate,  and  in 
fecial  life.  It  may  afford  them  in- 
ftru(fl:ion,  and  I  think  cannot  fail  of 
being  agreeable. 

Matrimony,  among  favages,  hav- 
ing no  object  but  propagation  and 
flavery,  is  a  very  humbling  itate  for 
the  female  fex.  Bur,  delicate  or- 
ganization, quick  feufibility,  lively 
imagination,  with  fweetnefs  of 
temper,  above  al),  qualify  the  fair 
for  a  more  dignified  Ibciety  with 
men,  who  are  to  oe  their  companions 
and  boiom  friends.  In  the  common 
courfe  of  education;  young  ladies  are 
taught  to  make  an  agreeable  figure, 
and  to  behave  with  external  decen- 
cy and  projiriety.  Very  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  mind,  and  little  doth  it  re- 
dound to  the  iionoiir  of  the  human 
race.  Dug  cultivation  of  the  femaie 
mind,  would  add  greatly  to  the  hap- 
pineis  of  the  genilemen,  and  ftill 
more  to  that  of  the  ladies.  Thne 
impercepiibiy  glides  off ;  and,  when 
youth  and  beauty  vanilh,  a^/ie  lady, 
who  never  entertained  a  ihougiu  in- 
to which  her  admirer  did  not  enter, 


furrenders  herfelf  now  to  peevifh- 
nefs  and  difcontent.  A  lady,  on  the 
contrary,  who  has  merit,  improved 
by  virtuous  and  refined  education, 
retains,  in  her  decline,  an  influ- 
ence over  a  gentleman,  more  flat- 
tering than  even  that  of  beauty  ; 
fhe  is  the  delight  of  her  friends,  as 
formerly  of  her  admirers.  Admir- 
able would  be  the  effet^ts  of  Inch  re- 
fined education  ;  contributing  no  lefs 
to  puUlick  good  than  to  private  hap- 
pinefs.  A  gentleman,  who,  at  pre- 
ient,  muit  degrade  himlelf  into  a 
fop  or  coxcon)b,  in  order  to  pleafe 
the  ladies,  would  foon  find,  that 
their  favour  could  not  be  gained,  bur 
by  exert i!ig  every  manly  talent,  in 
publick  and  private  lite  ;  and  the 
two  fexes,  inllead  of  corrupting  each 
ether,  would  be  rivals  in  the  race 
of  virtue  ;  and  a  mutual  defire  of 
pleafmg-,  would  give  fmoothnefs  to 
their  behaviour,  delicacy  to  their 
fentimenis,  and  tendernefs  to  their 
paffions.  The  union  of  a  worthy 
man,  with  a  trifling,  frivolous  wo- 
nian,  can  never,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages even  of  fortune,  be  made 
agreeable.  How  diiferer.t  the  un- 
ion of  a  virtuous  pair,  who  have  TiO 
aim  bi:t  to  niake  each  <;ther  hap- 
py ! 


On  the  Modefty-plece,  &c. 
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Cultivation  of  the  female  mind  is 
of  great  importance,  not  with  re- 
fpecA;  to  private  happineis  only,  but 
with  reipec^  to  fopiety  at  large. 
The  ladies  have  it  in  their  power 
to  form  the  manners  ©f  the  gentle- 


men, and  they  can  render  them 
virtuous  and  happy,  or  vicious  and 
miferable.  What  a  glorious  prize 
is  here  exhibited,  to  be  contended 
for  by  the  fex  ! 

J.     D.     W. 


.,i.^,  .J.  j,.|.  ^  a.^^^  ,|,4,  jj.  ^  A  ^^4.4.4.4. . 


On  the  Modefly-plece  or  Neck-attlre  of  the  Lad  i  e  s 


Mr.  Editor, 

PPvESUMING  that  your  maga- 
zine has  a  pretty  general  re- 
ception among  ladies  of  fafliion  and 
tafte,  I  beg,  through  your  favour, 
to  be  permitted  to  ^ddrefs  them  on 
a  fabjecft,  which  peculiarly  concerns 
this  moft  beautiful  part  of  the  crea- 
tion. 

The  wheel  of  faihion  is  (compar- 
atively fpeaking)  but  of  iinall  cir- 
cumference ;  and  the  revolution  of 
a  few  years  brings  former  fafhions 
to  our  eyes  again.  Some  few  changes 
they  may,  indeed,  have  undergone, 
in  thecircumrrtation  ;  but  thele  are 
of  little  importance  :  Ibmetimes  thc-y 
appear  like  improvements;  but  at 
others,  the  beauty  which  before 
attra(5led  our  admiration,  has,  by 
an  accidental  attrition,  been  taken 
off;  and  the  fame  body  (if  the  term 
bedy  can  be  applied  to  any  fafhhn) 
appears  with  unwonted  deformity. 

For  inftance,  !  will  recall  the 
reader  to  tb.ofe  days,  when  the  nifible 
n^cks  of  the  l;iciies  atiracfted,  wiih 
irrefiftib'e  force,  the  eyes  of  the 
fanguire  youth  ;  but  then  the  mofl 
curious  infpccftcr  cculd  only  difcover 
thole  ber:uties,  which  dame  nature 
had  formed.  Far  other  is  the  cafe 
in  our  days :  the  modern  fair, 
difdainful  of  the  gifts  v/hich  na- 
ture, with  no  nigg:ird  hand,  had  be- 
llowed, think,  that  by  Iniilding 
higher  Hill,  and  more  prominent, 
wliat  fhe  has  made  eminent,  by  all 
♦he  rigid  rules  of  proportion,  they 
jljall,  by  fon)uth,  rcitU.)-  thcnifelves 


tnore  worthy  than  ^wz  ef  ad.nlra- 
tion. 

The  Guardian  was  perpetually 
calling  on  the  ladies  of  las  day  for 
the  inodcfry-piece  ;  but,  I  believe,  be 
left  behind  him  no  proper  dimen- 
fions  for  it.  Our  falhionable  females 
have  adopted  what,  I  fuppofe,  is,  in 
their  eyes,  a  viodcPy-piecc ;  but,  in 
the  ardour  of  reformation,  they 
feem  to  have  over-fiiot  the  mark 
for  want  of  fome  examplar.  Now, 
though  I  will  not  be  fo  audacious,  as 
to  afcertain  the  degree  of  height, 
or  depth,  or  breadth,  proper  for 
the  ncck-altire,  yet  I  do  humbly 
conceive,  that  many  beautiful  chins 
might,  in  our  days,  be  developed, 
without  the  fmalieft  offence  to  fe- 
male delicacy. 

The  faihion  I  cotnplain  of,  has  a 
thoufand  inconveniences  too ;  but 
I  hardly  dare  mention  mere  incon- 
vsnieiic:Sy  to  thofe  who  are  followers 
oi  favour  it  i  modes  of  dtcfsr  Con- 
iider  me,  dear  ladies,  as  a  fond 
huiband,  who,  in  the  happy  mo- 
ment of  domeftic  tranquility,  na- 
turally feek  the  bofom  of  my  wife, 
for  a  pillow  to  my  he>id — I  feek  it, 
indeed  ;  but  I  find  it  hollow,  (falfe 
emblem  of  the  conftant  heart  with- 
in !)  inflated,  and  fitter,  alas!  to 
catch  crumbs  at  her  dinner,  and 
thus  ferve  as  a  cupboard  for  her 
lap-dog,  than  as  a  place  of  f:^'eet 
rej-ofe  for  conjugal  cares. 

1  happened  the  otiier  day  to  alk 
my  vv  ilfc  I'ome  queltion  concerning 
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the  hour,  and  was  aftoniflied  at 
ieeing  her  actually  bent  into  the 
form  of  a  half  moon,  m  order  to 
get  a  fight  of  her  watch. 

But  1  have  lately  carried  iry  point, 
and  the  odious  puff  has  been  aboiifli- 
ed,  by  a  fortunate  ftroke  o?  policy. 
My  beloved,  you  muft  know,  has 
an  unconquerable  averfion  to  the 
^w/'/ of  gar  lick.  I  found  means  at 
dinner,  to  introduce  a  fmall  quanti- 
ty ;  and  a?,  by  her  own  couteffion, 
Ihe  never  could  fee  the  contents  of 
her  plate,  for  the  projecftion  of 
her  puff,  the  fcheine  fccceeded  to 
my  wifc,  and,  inflead  of  her  much 
loved  lobfter^fauce,  flie  filled  her 
mouth  with  t)ie  nanfeou«,  the  de- 
relled  root.     Indeed,  (lie  gave  me, 
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at  the  moment,  fuch  a  look  as  I  had 
never  been  accullomed  to;  but  ilie 
foon  difcoveied  the  caufe  of  the 
mifchief,  and  affured  me,  with  a 
kifs  of  peace,  that  [  fliould  never 
again  have  the  fame  cauie  of  com.- 
piaint,  nor  again  the  fame  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  her  a  trick. 

I  am  a  plain  man  myielf,  and 
perhaps  the  follies  of  faih'cn  may  be 
more  obvious  to  my  light,  than  to 
that  of  its  votaries,  for  the  fame 
reaibn  that  we  fay,  "  A  looker  on 
often  fees  more  of  the  game  than 
thcfe  who  play."  i  m.ay,  therefore, 
by  your  leave,  at  a  future  time, 
tranfmit  for  infertion,  fome  more 
general  thoughts  on  j'ajh'ion. 

Yours,  &c.  X.  Y. 


.4..j..j.^.j».j.^.{,4»^^,t.4..j..j,.j,^^.|.4.^ — 


On     the     study     of     HISTORY. 


HISTOPvY  ought,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  to  be  the  lludy  of 
evcrv  one,  who  would  attain  a  li- 
beral education  ;  as  it  is  a  general 
ftore-houie  for  all  the  fciences,  and 
a  fchool  for  all  the  virtues.  Who- 
ever is  appointed  to  inftruc^  youth, 
fliould  endeavour,  in  the  firlt  place, 
flrongly  to  imprels  en  their  minds 
a  chronological  feries,  of  all  the  re- 
markable events  that  are  recorded 
in  hiftory,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  down  to  the  prefent  day  ; 
making  them  well  obferve,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  feveral  fy nchronifms, 
or  the  various  events  that  have  hap- 
pened, at  the  fame  period,  in  differ- 
ent p;n-ts  of  the  world.  By  thcfe 
means  he  will  open,  in  their  minds,  a 
repofitory,  where  every  particular 
event  may  hereafter  be  ranged 
in  its  proper  place  ;  for,  without 
this,  hlllory  would  prefent  a  mere 
chaos  to  the  memory,  without  order 
or  connection.  When  the  frudent 
has  thus  acquired  a  ready  knowledge 
of  chronology,  he  may  undertake, 


M'ith  bis  tutor,  a  complete  and  ra- 
tional conrie  of  hiftory.  The  ani- 
mated and  lbll<ing  pictures  of  hifto- 
ry offer  two  i'orts  of  examples,  the 
one  to  be  imitated,  and  the  c/ther  to 
be  avoided.  It  is  the  budnefs  of  an 
able  inftruCtor  carefully  to  point  Oft, 
in  the  annals  of  all  nations,  thofe  fadls 
and  charadlers,  which  muft  infpire 
his  pupils  with  admiration  or  hor- 
ror ;  and,  confequently,  excite,  in 
their  minds,  a  delire  to  imitate  their 
virtues,  and  avoid  their  vices.  The 
portraits  of  the  truly  great,  as  well 
as  the  tyrants,  of  antiquity,  when 
drawn  in  a  lively  manner,  muft 
ftrongly  afftcft  the  young  ftudent  ; 
for  ihey  will  feem  to  fay  :  *'  Future 
generations,  heroes,  ftatefmen,  fcho- 
lars,  philofophers !  Providence,  for 
cur  greater  reward,  or  mere  exem- 
plary punifhment,  has  placed  otir 
ftatues  in  this  gallery,  to  ierve  as 
amiable  or  devellabie  models,  to  \\x~ 


ard   have 


iLii  abhorrence  of 


crimes.     Know  t':.at  your  rf.'sl  cV.a- 
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The  Importance  of  Premiums, 


radlers,  that  your  adlions,  however 
abfurd  or  unjuft,  and  with  whatever 
veil  you  may  cover  them,  or  un- 
der whatever  malk  you  may  dil- 
gnife  them,  will,  hke  ours,  ftand 
naked  before  polterity.  The  pierc- 
ing publick  eye  will  penetrate  the 
inoft  fecrct  folds  of  your  hearts,    A 


>hO=> 


thoufand  fagacious  oblervers  conti- 
nually furround  you,  and  a  thou- 
fand pencils  are  cor.ftantly  ready  to 
paint  you  to  pofteriiy,  fbch  as  you 
really  are.  HKtory  flatters  not :  it 
is  the  witnefs,  nut  the  adulator  of 
mankind." 


lie  importance  of  Premiums,   in  encouraging  Agricul- 
ture and  the  ufeful  Arts,  briefly  conjidered. 

he  acquires  it;  and,  v/idi  refpedt  to 
the  publick,  the  encouragement  of 
arts  and  manufacflures,  is  an  advan- 
tage infinitely  greater  than  could  a- 
rife,  not  only  iVom  employing  the 
inconfiderabie  funis,  v.'hich  are  giv- 
en in  premiums,  anotlicr  way,  but 
from  the  whole  produce  of  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  if  they  could 
be  tranfported  into  this  country,  and 
M'rougiit  by  the  very  hands  which 
now  cultivate  the  ground. 

Nor  is  the  advantage  of  thefe  re- 
wards confined  to  the  artificer,  by 
whom  they  happen  to  be  obtained : 
fetting  afide  the  national  advantage 
arifing  from  the  general  improve- 
ment which  the  competition  necefTa- 
rily  produces,  the  competitor  ac- 
quires fomedegree  of  eminence  and 
honour,  merely  by  entering  the  lijfls : 
if  the  icale  hangs  doubtiul  between 
feveral,  the  gain  of  all  is  nearly  e- 
qual;  for  the  mere  pecuniary  re- 
ward is  but  a  very  inconfiderabie 
part  of  the  whole  ;  and  even  thofc 
whofe  performances  do  not  hold  the 
judges  in  iufpenle,  will  be  drawn 
out  of  a  flare  of  obfcurity,  in  v/hich 
luch  abilities,  as  they  poiiefs,  tnighc 
have  been  burled  for  ever  ;  they  will 
at  lead  be  known  ;  they  will  have 
their  pariifans  ;  they  will  be  llimu- 
lated  to  new  eilo:  ts,  to  juilify  the 
partial  opinions  of  their  friends, 
who  will  naturally  encourage  them, 
in  hopes  that  they  may  fucceed. 


THE  offer  of  pecuniary  re- 
wards to  thofe  who  excel  in 
any  ufeful  art  or  manufadory,  has 
a  much  more  powerful  and  exten- 
five  influence,  than  appears  at  the 
firft  view  :  the  benefit  is  much 
greater  to  him  that  obtains  fuch  a 
reward,  than  the  mere  acquifition 
of  the  ium  to  which  it  amounts  j 
for  it  confers  an  honourable  diltinc- 
tion  upon  him^  to  whom  an  increafe 
of  reputatiotiis  an  increafe  of  wealth. 
A  reward  of  a  few  pounds,  offered 
to  an  artificer,  who  fiiall  excel  in 
his  profeffion,  excites  an  emulation, 
in  proportion  to  the  ultimate  advan- 
tages it  will  produce  to  the  v/inner, 
which  is  probably,  not  only  in  the 
ellimation  of  fancy,  but  of  reafon, 
more  than  twenty  times  the  fum. 
The  benefit  that  it  produces  to  the 
publick  is,  alfo,  in  proportion  to  the 
benefit  it  confers  on  the  individual  j 
for  the  more  powerfully  it  excites 
emulation,  the  more  efte6tually  it 
mult  produce  improvement  :  it  is, 
at  once,  both  the  caufe  and  the  re- 
ward of  merit,  in  proportion,  not 
to  its  intrinlick  value,  but  its  relative 
importance  to  the  competitors:  and, 
in  this  view,  the  money  appropri- 
ated to  encourage  ingenuity  and  di- 
ligence, is  more  improved  than  by 
any  other  application  ;  for  its  value 
to  the  individual  is  increaiijd,  per- 
haps, as  an  hundred  to  one,  by  the 
manner  and  circumltanccs  in  v^'hich 
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On    COMETS. 

Haft  thou  ne'er  feen  the  comet's  flaming  flight  ? 

Th'  illuftrious  ftranger  pafling,  terror  flieds 

On  gazing  nations,  from  his  fiery  train 

Of  length  enormous;  takes  his  ample  round  ; 

Through  depths  of  ether;  coads  unnumber'd  worlds 

Of  more  than  folar  glory;  doubles  wide 

Heaven's  mighty  cape,  and  then  revifits  earth, 

From  the  long  travel  of  a  thbufand  years.  Young. 

HEaftronomy  of  comets  may     Taffo,  who  have  been  copied  by 

Milton,   in  his  fine  comparilon   of 
Satan  to  a  comet : 


be  properly  faid  to  be  yet 
:n  its  infancy,  no  advances  having 
been  made  in  it  before  the  laft  cen- 
tury. With  refped  to  the  an- 
cients, they  knew  very  little  of 
their  nature  and  motions.  Some 
cbnfidered  them  as  wandering  ftars; 
others  fuppofed  them  to  be  mere 
appearances,  formed  either  by  re- 
flection or  refratiions  of  the  fun's 
Beams,  having  no  real  or  diftinct 
fubllance  from  other  celeftial  bo- 
dies. Others  believed  them  to 
be  fiery  meteors,  generated  of  bi- 
tuminous exhalations  from  our  ter- 
raqueous globe,  which,  being  ele- 
vated to  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmofphere,  were  there  fet  on  fire, 
and  continued  their  appearance  till 
all  their  fiilphurcous  particles  were 
confumcd  ;  while  others  confider- 
cd  them  only  as  ominous  pheno- 
mena, difplayed  by  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  terrify  mankind,  and 
\varn  them  of  the  approach  of  fome 
dreadful  calamity.  And  the  fame 
opinion  prevailed  during  the  dark 
ages,  between  the  decline  of  ths 
Roman  empire  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

The  poets  have  frequently  com- 
pared a  hero  in  his  fhining  armour 
to  a  comet;  and  as  poetry  delights 
in  omens,  prodigies,  and  fuch  won- 
derful events  as  were  fuppofed  to 
follow  upon  the  appearance  of  co- 
mets, eclipfes,  and  the  like,  they 
never  fail  to  make  fome  allufion  to 
the  popular  fuperfiition,  on  this 
fubjeft.  Thus  Homer,  Virgil,  and 

Uni.  AsyL.   Fo/.  JV.  No.  3. 


Incens'd   with   indignation    Satan 

iiood 
Unterrified,and  like  a  comet  burn'd. 
That  fires  the  length  of  OphiucuS 

huge 
Id  the   arftic  f!:y,  and   from  his 

horrid  hair 
Shakes  peililence  and  war. 

Milton  has  here  exceeded  his  o- 
riginals  In  fublimity;  and  his  com- 
parifon  is  applied  with  much  great- 
er propriety  than  theirs;  for  they 
defcrlbe  only  a  mortal  hero,  but 
Milton  is  fpeaking  of  a  luperhu- 

man   being, -I   (hall   give   two 

riiore  quotations,  in  which,  I  thinl', 
the  popular  opinion  is  not  only  po- 
etically, but  philofophically,  men- 
tioned : 

In  Fancy's  eye  encountering  ar- 
mies glare, 

And  fanguine  enfigns  wave  un- 
furl'd  in  air  I  * 

Hence  the  weak  vulgar  deem  Im- 
pending fate, 

A  monarch  ruin'd,  or  unpeopled 
ftate. 

Thus  comets,  dreadfid  vifitsnts  I 
arife. 

To  them  wild  omens,  fclence  to 
the  nxjije! 

The/e  mark  the  comet  to  the  fun 
incline, 

*  The  Aurora  Borsalis, 
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While  deep  red  flames  around  its 
centre  fhlne  ! 

While  its  fierce  rear  a  winding  tail 
difplays, 

And   lights    all   ether  with    the 
fweeping  blaze  ! 

Or  when,   compell'd,  It  flies  the 
torrid  zone, 

And  fnoots  by  worlds  unnumber'd 
and  unknown; 

By  worlds,   vvhofe  people,  all  a- 
ghaft  with  fear, 

May  view   that  rniniiler  of  ven- 
geance near! 

Till  now,   the  tranlient  glow,  re- 
mote and  loll. 

Decays  and  darkens  'mid  involv- 
ing froft ! 

Or  when  it,  funward,  drinks  rich 
beams  again, 

And  burns  imperious  on  th'  ethe- 
real plain  ! 

The  learn'd-one   curious   eyes  It 
from  afar. 

Sparkling  through  night,  a  new 
illullrious  flar ! 

Savage. 


Amid  the  radiant  orbs, 
more  than   deck,  that  ani- 
flcy. 


That 

mate  ti 
The   life-infufing    funs    of    other 

worlds  ; 
Lo!  from  the  dread  Immenfity  of 

fpace 
Returning  with  accelerated  courfe. 
The  rufhing  comet  to  the  fun  de- 

fcends ; 
And  as  he  finks  below  the  fliaded 

earth, 
With  awful   train  projeded   o'er 

the  heav'ns, 
The  guilty  nations  tremble.    But, 

above 
Thofe    fuperftitious   horrors    that 

enflave 
The  fond  fequacious  herd,  to  myf- 

tic  faith 
And  blind  amazement  prone,  th' 

enlighten'd  few 
Whofe  god-like  minds  philgfophy 

exalts. 


The  glorious  flranger  hail.    They 
feel  a  joy 

Divinely  great;  they  In  their  pow- 
ers exult, 

That  wondrous  force  of  thought, 
that  mounting  fpurns 

This  duflcy  fpot,  and  meafures  all 
the  fl<y ; 

While  from  his  far  cxcurfion  thro* 
the  wilds 

Of  barren  ether,    faithful  to  his 
time, 

They  fee  the  blazing  wonder  rife 
anew. 

In  feeming  terror  clad,  but  kindly 
bent 

To  work  the  will  of  All-fuftalning 
Love: 

From  his  huge  vapoury  train  per- 
haps to  (hake 

Reviving  raoifture  on  the  numer- 
ous orbs. 

Through   which  his  long  elHpfis 
winds;  perhaps 

To  lend  new  fuel  to  declining  funs, 

To  light  up  worlds,  and  feed  th* 
eternal  fire. 

Thomson. 

When  the  terrors,  which  fuper- 
flition  and  atlrology  formerly  ex- 
cited, had  fled  before  the  dawn  of 
philofophy ;  when  Newton,  un- 
folding the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe, 
had  defcribed  the  laws  by  which 
the  motions  of  comets  are  direct- 
ed, and  Halley  had  carried  the 
theory  of  his  illuftrious  predeceflbr 
to  a  high  degree  of  certitude  and 
perfection,  their  difcoveries  gave 
rife  to  a  new  kind  of  anxiety  and 
apprehenfion.  It  was  feared,  that 
fome  of  the  comets,  which  move 
in  all  directions,  through  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  our  planetary  fyf- 
tem, might,  fome  time  or  other, 
meet  with  our  earth  in  its  courfe  ; 
and  it  was  fuppofed,  that  fome 
rencounters  might  have  already 
happened,  and  produced  revolu- 
tions of  vhich  the  veitiges  afe  to 
be  found  in  feveral  parts  of  our 


globe.  Thus  Whifton  confidered 
the  general  flood  as  an  inundation, 
produced  by  the  tail  of  a  comet, 
and  fuppofed  that  the  univcrfal 
conflagration  will  be  occafioned  by 
the  earth's  meeting  with  one  of 
thefe  bodies,  on  its  return  from  the 
fun.  Maupertius  imagined,  that 
the  tails  of  comets,  by  mixing 
their  exhalations  with  our  atmof- 
phere,  might  have  a  noxious  in- 
fluence upon  the  health  of  animals, 
and  the  growth  of  plants.  He 
farther  apprehended,  that  their  at- 
tradlion  might,  fome  time  or  other, 
oblige  our  globe  to  change  its  or- 
bit, and  to  revolve  about  one  of 
themj  in  the  charadler  of  a  latel- 
lite,  or,  at  leaft,  expofe  it  to  more 
violent  viciflitudes  of  heat  and  cold 
than  it  experiences  at  prefent.  But 
thefe  terrors  are  merely  vifionary; 
and  have  been  refuted  in  an  excel- 
lent effay  on  this  fubjedl,  by  M. 
Dionis  du  Sujoir.  This  work,  * 
which  contains  the  bed  theory  of 
comets  hitherto  publifhed,  has  the 
double  merit  of  having  given  new 
degrees  of  perfeftion  and  improve- 
ment to  the  fcience  of  aftrononiy, 
and  of  calming  the  fears  and  ap- 
prehenfions  of  mankind,  by  (hew- 
ing, that  we  have  abfolutely  little 
or  nothing  to  fear  from  thofe  flam- 
ing bodies,  which  ignorance  and 
fuperfl;ition  have  rendered  fo  ter- 
rible. 

Comets,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  are  compafted,  fixed,  and 
durable  bodies  :  in  one  word,  a 
kind  of  planets ;  which  move  in 
very  oblique  orbits,  everyway,  with 
the  greateil  freedom  ;  perfeverlng 
in  their  mollons,  even  agalnft  the 
courfe  and  direftion  of  the  planets; 
and  their  tail  is  a  very  thin  flender 
vapour,  emitted  by  the  head  or 
nucleus  of  the  connct,  ignited  or 
heated  by  the  fun. 

From  the  lights  which  this  great 
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philofopher  has  thrown  upon  this 
abfl:rufe  part  of  altronomy,  there 
is  reafon  to  think,  that  fucceeding 
afl:ronomers  will  carry  it  to  the 
greateil  degree  of  pcrfcdion.  But, 
although  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  a  true  theory  of  the  motion  of 
the  comets,  yet,  with  refpecl  to 
the  formation  of  their  tails^  and 
the  ufes  for  which  thefe  great  bo- 
dies are  intended,  his  opinions  have 
been  controverted.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, in  particular,  in  his  "  Philo- 
fophical  Eflays,"  controverts  Sir 
Ifaac's  opinion.  He  afierts,  from 
a  view  of  the  phenomena  of  a  co- 
met, that  the  matter  which  con- 
ftitutes  its  tail,  is  not  an  illumi- 
nated vapour,  but  ^Jelf-/hitiing  fub- 
Jiance^  which,  in  all  pofitlons  of 
the  comet,  and  whatever  be  the 
direction  of  its  motion,  whether 
towards  or  from  the  fun,  is  thrown 
off  from  its  dark  hemifphere,  in  a 
direction  oppofite  to  the  fan,  a 
fnort  time  before  and  after  its  pe- 
rihelion, or  nearell  approach  to 
that  luminary.  He  hnds,  more- 
over, in  the  Aurora  Borealis,  a 
matter  which  greatly  refembles  it 
in  appearance,  its  situation,  with 
regard  to  the  fun,  and  to  the  bo- 
dy whence  it  flows,  as  well  as  in 
the  nature  of  its  fubflance,  fo  far 
as  it  is  known  to  us :  for  the  Au- 
rora Borealis  is  likewife  a  rare  and 
lucid  fubflance,  thrown  off  in  a  di- 
reftion  nearly  oppofite  to  the  fun, 
from  the  dark  hemifphere  of  the 
earth  ;  tending  towards  the  zenith 
of  the  fpeclator,  or  the  vertex  of 
the  earth's  fhadow;  rlfing  princi- 
pally from  the  northern  part  of 
the  earth's  atmnfphere,  and  more 
frequ.Mitly  vifible  while  the  fun  is 
p^iffing  through  the  fouthern  figns, 
and  the  earth  moving  from  the  au- 
tumn::l  to  the  vernal  equinox,  thro* 
that  half  of  its  orbit  which  is  near- 
eil  to  the  fjn;  and,  lallly,  not  in- 
tercepting, in  any  feniible  degree, 
the  light  of  the  fixed  ilars:  fo  that. 
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to  a  rpe<!^ator  placed  at  a  confider- 
able  diitance  fiom  che  earthj  and 
jihadcd  from  the  fun's  lignt,  it  rnuft 
appear  as  a  tail  to  the  earth  ;  fmall 
indeed,  in  proportion  to  the  earth's 
diameter:  but,  in  its  diredtion,  fi. 
tuation,  tranfparency,  and  lucid 
appearance,  rcfembiing  that  of  a 
co.T,et. 

Abbe  Mann,  a  learned  Englifli- 
man,  long  refident  at  Bruffels,  has 
likewife  flievvn,  by  unanfwerable 
argunicnls,  that  there  is  a  ma- 
nifefl:  and  perfect  analogy  be- 
tween the  tails  of  thefe  great  and 
luminous  bodies,  and  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  Hence  he  concludes, 
that  they  both  proceed  from  the 
fame  principle,  and  are  formed  of 
the  fame  matte*-;  that  they  are  e- 
manations  of  the  elttirical  fluid 
from  their  refpecb've  bodies,  and 
that  this  fluid  often  becomes  a 
phlogifton,  by  the  heterogeneous 
mixtures  which  it  carries  along 
with  it  in  this  emanation,  which 
accounts  for  the  different  colours. 


ally,  and  at  laft  totally  difappears; 
and,  in  Head  of  being  an  elcdtrlcal 
conductor,  which  it  was  in  its  per- 
ihelion, it  attracts  the  fluid,  is 
charged  with  ii  anew,  and  thus 
becomes  ele6lric  until  its  approach 
to  the  fun,  and  the  heat  It  acquires 
thereby,  change  it  again  into  a 
conductor."  * 

From  the  prodigious  afkivity  o£ 
the  eledtvical  fluid,  its  tendency  to 
tfcape  from  the  bodies  which  con- 
tain it,  and  to  diffufe  itfelf  in  the 
vail  planetary  regions,  which  come 
the  neareit  to  void  fpace,  the  in- 
genious abbe  dravvs  fome  conjec- 
tures, relative  to  the  ufes,  and  the 
end,  which  comets  mayierve,  In  the 
planetary  fyitem.  He  thinks,  that 
comets  are  real  eledrical  bodies, 
defigned  to  colleft  the  eledrical 
fluid,  which  has  efcaped  from  the 
planets :  that  the  comets,  heated 
by  their  approximation  to  the  fun, 
communicate  this  fluid  anew  to 
the  planets,  and  thus  the  perpetu- 
al circulation  of  this  aclive  fluid. 


and  other  circumilances,  in  thefe     fo  neccffary  to  the  great  nuhole,  is 

riiaiiUained,and  renewed,  inceflant- 
ly  ;  and  that  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, in  the  planetary  fyftem,  are 
carried  on  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  what  we  conftantly  obferve,  and 
experience,  in  the  perpetual  circu- 
lations of  our  atmofphere,  where 
winds,  vapours,  and  exhalations, 
rife  and  float ;  then  return  to  lis  in 
i*ain,  fnow,  and  fulminating  ex- 
plofions;  and  then  again  are  exhal- 
ed, and  raifed  anew.  "  Every 
thing,"  he  judicioufly  obferves, 
"  is  analogous  and  liarmonical,  ia 
univerfal  nature." 

I  fliall  conclude  this  paper  with 
the  moral  refled.ions  of  an  elegant 
writer:  f   *'    1  cannot  forbear  re- 


nieteors '*  As  ektlrics,"  fays 

the  abbe,  *'  when  fufBciently  heat- 
ed, become  ccnduilors  of  the  e- 
lefitical  fluid,  and  yield  emana- 
tions of  it,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  they  naturally  contain  : 
this  is  preclfely  the  cafe  witli  the 
earth  and  the  comets,  in  their  pe- 
rihelia. The  approach  of  the  co- 
mets to  the  fun,  and  the  fupera- 
bundant  degree  of  heat,  which  ihey 
receive  frouj  tliis  approach,  dilpofe 
tliem  to  fend  forth  a  proportional 
part  of  the  eledrical  fluid,  whofe 
cmlfiion  produces  all  the  piienc- 
mena  v/e  obferve  in  the  tails  of  co- 
mets, the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  fe- 
veral  eleclricul  experiments.  Thefe 
phenomena,  therefore,  have  the 
fame  caufe,  and  one  common  prin- 
ciple. In  the  recefs  of  the  comer, 
and  its  increafing  diliance  from 
the  fun,  this  vifible  emiflion  of  e- 
kcirical  matter  dimiuiflies  gradu- 


flcdingon  the  infignificance  of  hu- 
man ait,  when  fet  in  comparifon 
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yi\\h  the  dcfigns  of  Providence. 
in  the  purfult  of  this  thought,  \ 
confidered  a  coniet,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  vulgar,  a  blazing  ftar, 
as  a  llcy-rocket  difcharged  by  a 
hand  that  is  Almighty.  Many  of 
my  readers  faw  that  in  the  year 
1680,  and,  if  they  are  not  mathe- 
maticians, will  be  amazed  to  hear, 
that  it  travelled  with  a  much  j^rsat- 
er  degree  of  fwiftnefs  than  a  can- 
non-ball, and  drew  after  it  a  tail 
of  fire,  that  was  fou:fcore  rnilHons 
of  miles  in  length.  What  amaz- 
ing thought  is  it,  to  confider  this 
flupendous  body  traverfing  the  im- 
menfity  of  the  creation,  with  fuch 
a  rapidity,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
wheeling  about  in  that  line,  which 
the  Almighty  has  prefcribed  for 
itl  That  it  fhould  move  in  fuch 
inconceivable  fury  and  combudion, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  fuch  an 
fxad   regularity !    How  fpacious 


muft  the  univerfe  be,  that  give* 
fuch  bodies  as  thefe  tiieir  full  play, 
without  fuffering  the  leall  diforder 
or  confuiion  by  it!  What  a  glori- 
ous fhew  are  ihofe  beings  entcr= 
tained  with,  that  can  look  into  the 
great  theatre  of  nature,  and  fee 
myriads  of  fuch  tremendous  ob- 
jeds,  wandermg  through  thofe  im- 
meafurable  depths  of  ether,  and 
running  their  appointed  courfes! 
Our  eyes  may  hereafter  be  ilrong 
enough  to  command  this  magnifi- 
cent profpecl,  and  our  undei  iiand- 
ings  able  to  Snd  out  the  feveral 
ufes  of  thefe  great  parts  of  the  u- 
niverfe.  In  the  mean  time,  they 
are  very  proper  objedls  for  our  i- 
rnagination  to  contemplate,  tha( 
we  may  form  more  exalted  notions 
of  intinite  vvifdom  and  power,  and 
learn  to  think  humbly  of  ourfelves> 
and  all  tlie  little  works  of  humhi<; 
invention," 
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Of  the  Beauty  nvhich  the  appearance  of  Utility  hejloivs  upon  all  ih 
Productions  of  Akt,  and  of  the  exterjive  Influence  of  this  Species 
of  Beauty*     By  Adam  Smith,  L.  L.  D. 


THAT  utility  13  one  of  the 
principal  fources  of  beauty 
has  been  obfervcd  by  every  body, 
who  has  confidered,  with  any  at- 
tention, what  conftitutes  the  na- 
ture of  beauty.  The  conveniency  of 
a  houfe  gives  pleafure  to  the  fpec- 
tator,  as  well  as  its  regularity,  and 
he  is' as  much  hurt  when  be  ob- 
ferves  the  contrary  defed,  as  when 
he  fees  the  correfpondent  windows 
of  different  forms,  or  the  door  not 
placed  exadly  in  the  middle  of  the 
building.  That  the  fitnefs  of  any 
fyftem  or  machine  to  produce  the 
end  for  which,  it  was  intended,  be- 
llows a  certain  propriety  and  beau- 
ty upon  the  whole,  and  renders  the 
very  thought  and  contemplation  of 
it  agreeable,  is  fo  very  obvious 
that  no  body  has  overlooked  it. 


The  utility  of  any  objed  pleafes 
the  maUer,  by  perpetually  fuggell- 
ing  to  him,  the  pleafure  or  conve- 
niency which  it  is  fitted  to  pro- 
mote. Every  time  he  looks  at  it, 
he  is  put  in  mind  of  this  pleafure; 
and  theobjed,  in  this  manner,  be- 
comes a  fource  of  perpetual  fatls- 
fadion  and  enjoyment.  Tlie  fpec- 
tator  enters,  by  lympathy,  into  the 
fentiments  of  the  mailer,  and  ne- 
ceffarily  views  the  objed  under  tlie 
faniC  agreeable  afped.  When  we 
vlfit  tile  palaces  of  the  great,  v?e 
cannot  help  conceiving  the  fatis- 
fadion  wc  fcould  enjoy,  if  v/e  our- 
felvcs  were  the  inafters,  and  were 
po (TefTed  of  (o  m  u  ch  a  rt f ul ,  a nd  i  n  ge- 
niouf3y  contrived  accuiiimodatioa. 
A  fimilar  account  is  given,  why  the 
appearance , of  incoiivfuiency  Ihculd, 
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render  anyobjefl  dIfagreeable,both 
to  the  owner  and  to  the  fpeilator. 
But  that  this  fitnefs,  this  hap- 
py contrivance,  of  any  producition 
of  art,  {liC'iiid  often  be  more  vahi- 
cd,  than  the  very  end  for  which 
it  was  intended  ;  and  that  the  ex- 
act adjuftment  of  the  means,  for 
attainintj  any  convenicncy  or  plea- 
fure,  fhould  frequently  be  more 
regard-d,  than  tnat  very  conve- 
niency  or  pleafure,  in  the  atraia- 
ment  of  which  their  whole  mer- 
it would  feem  to  confift,  has 
Dot,  fo  far  as  I  know,  been  yet 
taken  notice  of  by  any  body. 
That  this,  however,  is  very  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  may  be  obferv- 
cd  '\\\  a  thoufand  inltances,  both  in 
the  mod  frivolous,  and  in  the  moit 
imporLant,  concerns  of  human  life. 

When  a  perfon  comes  into  his 
chamber,  and  finds  the  chairs  ail 
Handing  in  the  middle  of  the  rooai, 
he  is  angry  with  his  fervant,  and, 
rather  than  fee  them  continue  in 
that  diforder,  perhaps  takes  the 
trouble  hirofelf  to  fet  them  all  in 
their  places,  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall.  The  whole  propriety 
pf  this  new  fituation,  arifes  from 
its  conveniency,  in  leaving  the  floor 
free  and  difengaged.  To  attain 
this  conveniency,  he,  voluntarily, 
puts  himfelf  to  more  trouble,  than 
all  he  could  have  fufFcr-ed  from  the 
want  of  it;  fmce  nothini^  was  more 
cafy,  than  to  have  fee  himfelf  down 
upon  one  of  them,  which  is,  pro- 
bably, what  he  does  when  his  la- 
bour is  over.  What  he  wanted 
therefore,  it  feems,  was  not  fo 
much  this  conveniency,  as  that  ar- 
rangement of  things  which  pro- 
motes it.  Yet  it  is  this  con.vi^nien  • 
cy  which,  ultimately,  recommends 
that  arrangement,  and  weilows  up- 
on it  the  whole  of  if's  propriety 
and  beauty. 

A  watch,  in  the  fn'me  manner, 
that  falls  behind,  abcVve  two  mi- 
ijutes  in  a  ^.vj^  is  ucfpij  ed  by  one 


curious  in  watches.  He  fells  it, 
perhaps,  for  a  couple  of  guineas, 
and  purchafes  another  at  hfty, 
which  will  not  lofe  above  a  minute 
in  a  fortnight.  The  fole  ufe  of 
watches,  however,  is  to  tell  us  what 
o'clock  it  is,  and  to  hinder  us  from 
breaking  any  engagement,  or  fuf- 
fering  any  other  inconveniency,  by 
our  ignorance  in  that  particular 
point.  But  the  perfon  fo  nice 
with  regard  to  this  machine,  will 
not  always  be  found  either  more 
fcrupuloufly  punctual  than  other 
men,  or  more  anxioudy  concerned, 
upon  any  other  accounc,  to  know 
pr.'cifely  what  time  oc  day  i-  is. 
What  interel'ts  hnn  is  not  fo  much 
the  attainment  of  this  piece  of 
knowledge,  as  the  perfection  of 
the  machine,  which  lerves  tc  attain 
it. 

How  many  people  ruin  them- 
felves,  by  laying  outmoney  Oii  trin- 
kets of  frivolous  utility  r  What 
pleafes  thefe  lovers  of  toys  i?  not 
fo  much  the  utility,  as  the  --iptnefs 
of  the  machines,  which  ave  luted 
to  promote  it.  All  their  pockets 
are  liufTcd  with  little  conveniences. 
They  contrive  new  pockets,  un- 
known in  the  clothes  of  other  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  carry  a  greater 
number.  They  walk  about  load- 
ed with  a  multitude  of  baubles,  in 
weight,  and  fometimes  in  value, 
not  inferior  to  an  ordinary  Jews- 
box,  fome  of  which  may  fome-- 
times  be  of  fome  little  ufe,  but  all 
of  which  might,  at  all  times,  be 
very  well  fpared,  and  of  which  the 
whole  utility,  iscertainly,  not  worth 
the  fatigue  of  bearing  the  burden. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  regard  to 
fnch  frivolousobj^cts,  that  our  con- 
du£l  is  influenced  by  this  princi- 
ple ;  it  is  often  the  fecret  motive 
of  the  mod  ferious  and.  important 
Durfuits,  of  both  private  and  pub- 
lic life. 

The  poor  man's  fon,  whom  hea- 
ven in  its  anger  lus  vilited   with 
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ambition,  when  he  begins  to  look 
around  him,  admires  the  condition 
of  the  rich.  He  finds  the  cottage  of 
his  father  too  fmall  for  his  accom- 
modation, and  fancies  he  (hould 
be  lodged  more  at  his  eafe  in  a  pa- 
lace, fie  is  difpleafed  with  being 
obliged  to  walk  a- foot,  or  to  en- 
dure the  fatigue  of  riding  on  horfe- 
back.  He  fees  his  fuperiors  car- 
ried about  in  machines,  and  ima- 
gines that  in  one  of  thefe  he  could 
travel  with  lefs  inconveniency.  He 
feels  himfelf  naturally  Indolent,  and 
willing  to  fervc  himfelf,  with  his 
own  hands,  as  little  as  poflible ;  and 
judges,  that  a  numerous  retinue  of 
fervants  would  fave  him  from  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  He  thinks, 
if  he  had  attained  all  thefe,  he 
could  fit  ftlll  contentedly,  and  be 
quiet,  enjoying  himfelf,  in  the 
thought  of  the  happlnefs  and  tran- 
quillity of  his  fituatlon.  He  is 
enchanted  with  the  diftant  idea  of 
this  felicity.  It  appears,  in  his 
fancy,  like  the  life  of  fome  fuperi- 
or  rank  of  beings,  and,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  it,  he  devotes  himfelf, 
for  ever,  to  the  purfuit  of  wealth 
and  greatnefs.  To  obtain  the  con- 
venlencles  which  thefe  afford,  he 
fubmlts,  in  the  hrft  year,  nay,  in 
the  fird  month,  of  his  application, 
to  more  fatigue  of  body,  and  more 
uneafinefs  of  mind,  than  he  could 
have  fufFered  through  the  whole  of 
his  life,  from  the  want  of  them. 
He  ftudlcs  to  diftlnguifh  himfelf  In 
fome  laborious  profeflion.  With 
the  moil  unrelenting  induftry,  he 
labours,  night  and  day,  to  acquire 
talents  fuperior  to  all  his  competi- 
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tors.  He  endeavours  next  to  brin  t 
thofe  talents  Into  public  view,  and, 
with  equal  affiduity,  follcits  every 
opportunity  of  employment.  For 
this  purpofe  he  makes  his  court  ta 
all  mankind;  he  ferves  thofe  whom 
he  hates,  and  is  obfequious  to  thofe 
whom  he  defpifes.  Through  the 
whole  of  his  life,  he  purfues  the  i- 
dea  of  a  certain  artificial  and  ele- 
gant repofe,  which  he  may  never 
arrive  at,  for  Vv'hich  he  facrifices  <( 
real  tranqulllltyjthat  Is.ai  all  times, 
in  his  power,  and  which,  if  In  the 
extremity  of  old  age  he  (hould  at 
la II  attain  to  It,  he  will  find  to  be 
in  no  refpeiS  preferable  to  that 
humble  fecurity,  and  contentment, 
which  he  had  abandoned  for  It. 
it  Is  then,  In  the  laft  dregs  of  hfe, 
his  body  waded  v^Ith  toil  and  dif- 
eafes,  his  mind  galled  and  rujffled 
by  the  memory  of  a  thoufand  in- 
juries and  difappointments,  which, 
he  imagines  he  has  met  with,  from 
the  Injuftice  of  his  enemies,  or  from 
the  perfidy  and  Ingratitude  of  \\\s 
friends,  that  he  begins,  at  lafl,  to' 
find  that  wealth  and  greatnefs  are 
mere  trinkets  of  frivolous  utility, 
no  more  adapted  for  procuring  eafe 
of  body,  or  tranquillity  of  mind,- 
than  the  tweezer-cafes  of  the  lovet 
of  toys;  and  like  them  too,  more 
troublefome  to  the  perfon  who  car- 
ries them  about  with  him,  than  all 
the  advantages  they  can  afford  him 
are  commodious.  There  is  no  o- 
ther  real  difference  betwetn  them, 
except  that  the  conveniences  of 
the  one,  are  fomewhat  more  ob- 
fervable  than  thofe  of  the  other. 
(To  be  coJitinued.) 
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!•  large  or  fmall,  on  not  lefs  than  four 

OR  the  bed  experiment  made     acres,    agreeably   to    the   Englilh 

of  a  courfe  •f  crops,  either     mods  of  farming,— — a  piece   of 
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plate,  of  tbe  value  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  infcrifaed  with  the  name 
and  the  occafion  ;  and  for  the  ex- 
periment made  of  a  courfe  of  crops, 
next  in  merit,. — a  piece  of  plate, 
likewife  infcribed,  of  the  value  of 
one  hundred  dollars.  Certificates 
to  be  produced  by  the  20th  of  De- 
•fember,    1790. 

ir. 

The  Importance  of  complete 
farm  or  fold -yards,  for  fheltering 
and  folding  cattle, — and  of  the  be(l 
method  of  conducting  the  fame,  fo 
as  to  procure  the  greateit  quanti- 
ties of  cnmpoft,  or  mixed  dung 
and  manure,  from  within  the  farm, 
induces  the  fociety  to  give,  for  the 
belt  deiign  of  fuch  a  yard,  and 
method  of  managing  it,  pra6lica- 
ble  by  common  farmers, — a  gold 
medal ;  and  for  the  fecond  beft, — - 
a  filver  medal.  The  defign  to  be 
prefented  to  the  fociety  by  the 
20th  of  December,  1790. 

lir. 

For  the  beft  method  of  raifing. 
bogs,  from  the  pig,  in  pens  or 
fties,  from  experience,  their  fome- 
tinies  running  in  a  lot  or  field  not 
totally  excluded,  if  preferred, — 
a  gold  n>edal;  and  for  tlje  fecond 
beft, — a  filver  medal.  To  be  pro- 
duced by  the  20th  of  December, 
1790. 

IV. 

Tor  the  beft  method  of  recover- 
ing worn-out  fields  to  a  more  hear- 
ty ftate,  within  the  power  of  com- 
mon farmers,  without  dear  or  far- 
fetched manures  ;  but,  by  judici- 
ous culture,  and  the  application 
of  materials  common  to  the  gener- 
ality of  farmers,  founded  in  expe- 
rience,— a  gold  medal ;  and  for 
the  fecond  beft, — a  filver  medal. 
To  be  produced  by  the  20th  of 
December,   1790. 

V. 

For  the   beft   experiment,  foil 


and  other  circumftances  confider- 
ed,  in  trench-ploughing,  not  lefs 
than  ten  inches  deep,  and  accounts 
of  the  effefts  thereof,  alreadymade, 
or  to  be  made,  on  not  lefs  than 
one  acre, — a  gold  medal;  and  for 
the  fecond  beft, — a  fiiver  medal. 
To  be  produced  by  the  20th  of 
December,   1790. 

vr.       ^  ^ 

For  the  beft  information,  the 
refult  of  actual  experience,  for  pre- 
venting crops  from  damage  by  in- 
fctls;  efpecially  the  Heffian-fly, 
the  wheat-fly,  or  fly-weevil,  the 
pea-bug,  and  the  corn  chinch-bu^ 
or  fly, — a  gold  medal;  and  a  filver 
medal  for  the  fecond  beft.  To  be 
produced  by  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber,  1790. 

vii. 

For  the  beft  comparative  expe- 
riments on  the  culture  of  wheat, 
by  fowing  it  in  the  common  broad 
caft  way,  by  drilling  it,  and  by 
fetting  the  grain,  with  a  machine^ 
equi-diftant ;  the  quantities  of  feed 
and  produce  proportioned  ^o  the 
ground,  being  noticed, — a  gold 
medal ;  for  the  fecond  beft, — a  fil- 
ver medal.  The  account  to  be 
produced  by  the  loth  of  January, 

VIII. 

For  an  account  of  a  vegetable 
food  that  may  be  eafily  procured 
and  preferved,  and  that  beft  in- 
creafes  rriilk  in  cows  and  ewes,  in 
March  and  April,  founded  on  ex- 
periment,— -a  gold  medal;  for  the 
fecond  beft, — -a  filver  medal.  To 
be  produced  by  the  loth  of  Janu- 
ary,  1 79 1. 

IX. 

For  the  grcateft  quantity  of 
ground,  not  lefs  than  one  acre, 
wellfenced,  producing locuft  trees, 
growing  in  1790,  from  feed  fowii 
after  April  5th,  1785;  the  trees 
to  be  of  the  fort  ufcd  for  pofts  and 
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tl-unjpels,  i\nd  not  fewer  than  1500 
per  acre, — a  gold  medal ;  for  the 
fecond, — a  filver  medal.  To  be 
claimed  in  December,    1790. 

X, 

The  fociety,  believing  that  very- 
important  advantages  v^'ould  be  de- 
rived from  the  general  ufe  of  oxen, 
inftead  of  horfes,  in  hufbandry  and 
other  fervices';  and  being  defirous 
of  facilitating  their  introduftion  in- 
to all  thefe  ftates  ;  perfuaded  alfo, 
that  the  comparative  value  of  oxen 
and  cows  mud  very  much  depend 
on  the  qualities  of  their  fires  and 
dams ;  and  that  by  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  fubjeft,  an  improved 
breed  may  be  obtained  ;  they  pro- 
pofe  a  gold  medal  for  the  beft  eflay, 
the  relult  of  experience,  on  the 
breeding,  feeding,  and  management 
of  cattle,  for  the  purpole  of  ren- 
dering them  molL  profitable  for  the 
dairy,  and  for  beef,  and  molt  docile 
and  ufeful  for  the  draught  ;  and  for 
the  next  bell,  a  filver  mcoal.  To 
be  produced  by  the  firft  of  January, 
1791. 

N.  B.  Among  other  things  the 
eflay  fliould  notice  the  different 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  their  com- 
parative qualities  ;  as  their  fizes, 
ftrength,  facility  in  fattening,  quan- 
tity oimilk,  &c. 

XI. 

Tt  is  a  generally  received  opinion, 
that  horfes  in  a  team  travel  much 
faft'er  than  oxen  ;  yet  fome  Euro- 
pean writers  on  hu(bandry  mention 
many  tnftances,  in  which  it  appear- 
ed, not  only  that  oxen  would  plough 
as  much  ground  as  an  equal  number 
of  horfes,  but  aifo  travel  as  fall  with 
a  loaded  cssriage;  particularly  when, 
inftead  of  yokes  and  bows, they  were 
geared  In  borfc-harners,  with  fuch 
variations  as  were  necefTary  to  adapt 
it  to  their  different  fiiape.  To  af- 
certain  the  powers  of  oxen  ia  thefe 
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particulars,  and  the  expence  of 
maintaining  them,  the  fociety  deem 
matters  of  very  great  moment;  and 
are  therefore  induced  to  offer  a  gold 
medal  for  the  beft  fet  of  experiments 
undertaken  with  that  view  ;  and  for 
the  next  beft,  a  filver  medal.  In  re- 
lating thefe  experiments,  it  will  be 
proper  to  defcribe  the  age  and  fize 
of  the  oxen,  their  plight,  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  their  food,  the  oc- 
cafions,  manner,  and  expence  of 
flioeing  them ;  In  travelling,  the 
kinds  of  carriages  ufed,  and  weight 
of  their  loads,  and  feafons  of  the 
year,  and  the  length  and  quality  of 
the  roads  :  and,  in  ploughing,  the 
fize  and  faOiion  of  the  plough,  the 
quality  of  the  foil,  the  depth  of  the 
furrows,  and  the  quanti  ies  plough  ■ 
ed  :  and,  in  every  operation,  the 
time  expended,  and  number  an,! 
forts  of  hands  employed  in  perform 
ing  It  ;  with  any  other  circumftan 
ces  which  may  more  fully  elucidate 
the  fubjeil.  Thefe  cxperimciits  will 
enable  the  effaylft  to  determine  what 
will  be  the  belt  torm  and  conllruc- 
tlon  of  yokes  and  bows,  and  what 
of  ox-harnefs,  to  enable  the  oxen, 
with  the  beft  carriage  of  their  bo-^ 
dies  and  heads,  the  moft  eafe,  and 
quickeft;  ft'p,  to  draw  the  heavicib 
loads;  adcfcription  of  each  of  whiclt 
fort  of  gears,  explained  on  mecflan 
ical  principles,  niutl  be  lubjolned  to 
the  account  of  experiments.  To  b^ 
produced  by  the  ift  day  of  January, 
1791. 

xir. 

For  the  beft  method,  within  the 
power  of  common  farmers,  of  re- 
covering old  gullied  fields  to  an 
hearty  llate,  and  fuch  uniformity 
or  evennefs  of  furface,  as  wil^ 
again  render  them  fit  for  tillage;  or 
where  the  gullies  are  10  deep  and 
numerous  as  to  render  fuch  recove- 
ry impracticable,  for  the  beft  me- 
thod  of  improving  thecn,  by  plant- 
ing trees,  or  oiherwiie;  io  as  to  yiclci 
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the  Improver  a  reafonable  profit  for 
his  expences  therein,  founded  on 
txpertinent, — a  gold  medal  ;  and 
for  the  next  beit,  a  filver  medal.  To 
be  produced  by  the  ill  of  January, 
!79i. 

xiir. 

For  the  greatell  quantity,  not  lefs 
than  five  hundred  poundb  weight, 
of  cheefe,  made  on  one  farm  in  any 
ci  thefe  dates,  equal  in  richnefs  and 
flavour  to  the  Gloucefter  cheefe,  hi- 
therto ufually  imported  from  En;j- 
land,  and  which  fliall  be  produced 
to  the  fociety  by  the  ill  day  of  Ja- 
nnary  I79i» — a  gold  medal;  and 
for  the  next  ^vcateit  quantity,  not 
lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  weight,  of  like  quality, — a 
filvcr  medal. 

XIV. 

For  the  bed  method,  deduced 
from  experience,  of  railing  the  A- 
nierican  white-thoin  from  the  feed, 
for  hedges,  and  the  greateil  number 
of  plants  raiftd  in  a  fpace  not  lefs 
than  half  an  acre, —  a  gold  medal; 
for  the  fecond  bell;, — a  filver  medal. 
To  be  produced  by  the  firil  of  De- 
cember,  1790. 

XV. 

The  fociety,  believing  that  the 
culture  of  hemp  on  fome  of  the  low 
rich  land  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
this  city,  may  be  attempted  with 
advantage,  do  hereby  offer  a  gold 
medal  for  the  greatell  quantity  of 
hemp  raifed  within  ten  miles  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  quanti- 
ty not  to  be  lefs  than  three  ton  ; 
for  the  fecond  greatell  quantity, — 
a  (ilver  medal.  The  claim  to  be 
made  by  the  firtlof  December,  i  791. 


* ^*    It  will  be  left  to  'he  choice 
of  thofe    fuccefsful    candidates  for 


prizes,  who  may  be  entitled  to  the 
plate  of  gold  medals,  to  receive  the 
fame  either  in  plate  or  medals,  or 
the  equivalent  thereof  in  money. 

The  claim  of  every  candidate  for 
a  premium,  is  to  be  accompanied 
with,  and  fupported  by,  certificates 
of  refpedlable  perfons,  of  competent 
knowledge  of  the  fubjecl.  And  it 
is  required,  that  the  matters,  for 
which  premiums  are  offered,  -be  de- 
livered in  without  names,  or  any 
iutimation  to  whom  they  belong  ; 
that  each  particular  thing  be  mark- 
ed, in  what  manner  the  claimant 
thinks  fit  ;  fuch  claimant,  fending 
with  it  a  paper  fealed  up,  having,  on 
the  outfide,  a  correfpondin^  mark, 
and,  on  the  infjce,  the  claimant's 
name  and  addrefs. 

Refpe6ling  experiments  on  the 
products  of  land,  circumftances  of 
the  previous  and  fubfequent  Itate  of 
the  ground,  particular  culture  giv- 
en, general  llate  oi  the  weather. 
Sec.  will  be  proper  to  be  in  the  ac- 
count exhibited.  Indeed  in  all  ex- 
periments and  reports  of  f?.£ts,  it 
vviil  be  well  to  particularize  the  cir. 
cumftances  attending  them.  It  is 
recommended  tliat  rcafoning  be  not 
mixed  with  the  faCls  ;  after  dating 
the  latter,  the  former  may  be  add- 
ed, and  will  be  acceptable. 

Although  the  fociety  referve  to 
themfelves  the  power  of  giving,  in 
every  cafe,  either  one  or  the  otiier 
of  the  prizes,  (or  premiums)  as  the 
performance  fhall  be  judgeti  to  de- 
ferve,  or  of  withholding  both,  if 
there  be  no  merit;  yet  the  candi- 
dates may  be  affured,  that  the  foci- 
ety will  alvvavs  judge  liberally  of 
their  feveral  claims. 

Puhlilhed  by  order  of  the  fociety, 

Sy\MU£L    VoVVI.  L    CjRIFFITTS, 

Secretary. 
PhUadclpbia,  March  <),  1790. 


Of  Sitlck-lhne,  ^c. 
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0/ Quick- LIME,    and  other  Calcareous  Siibflances^  as 

Manure. 

(Conti'/med  fro'm  page    no  J 


IF  this  be  fpread  out  thinly  upon 
the  lurface  of  the  earth,  it  sib- 
iorbs  its  air  in  a  very  {liort  ti!ne. — 
A  lew  hours,  in  this  fiiuation,  re- 
ilores  a  large  proporri(jn  of  its  air  ; 
and,  in  a  day  or  two  at  muft,  it 
becomes  perfectly  ejfete  ;  as  mafons 
experience  wlien  they  fweep  toge- 
ther the  fcattered  particles  that  have 
lain  ronnd  their  heaps  of  lime,  and 
attempt  to  ufe  it  in  mortar  by  itfclf: 
For  it  is  then  no  more  coherent  than 
land,  or  moiftened  earth. 

Hence,  then,  it  mull  follow,  that, 
in  every  cafe,  /hue  i?  converted  in- 
to the  fame  ftate  with  /ir/ie-/ione,  in 
a  few  days  after  it  is  mixed  with 
the  foil  ;  fo  that,  if  it  produces  any 
effect  at  all  a;  /w/c", — as  a  fa/bie 
iubftance, — it  muft  only  be  at  the 
very  fir jl  when  it  is  applied  ;  and  it 
muft  2i€t  ever  afterwards  merely  as 
pcjcdcrcd  Ihne-  jione. 

Bur  it  is  well  known,  that  lime 
produces  fcarcely  any  fenfible  ef- 
fect as  a  manure  at  the  beginning. 
—  Even  the  firft  year  after  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  foil,  its  effe(5ts  are  in- 
coniiderable,  in  comparifon  of  what 
it  produces  in  the  I'econn  aud  fuc- 
ceeding  years — From  whence  we 
muft  conclude,  that  it  operates  up- 
on the  foil  merely  as  a  mild  calcare- 
ous earth  i  and  that  its  calcination 
is  of  no  farrher  utility  in  preparing 
it  for  manure,  than  as  a  cheap  and 
efficacious  method  of  reducing  the 
lime-ftone  to  fine  pcwder. 

It  is  of  importance  that  thefe 
facts  fliould  be  generally  known  j — 
becaufe  it  may  fometimes  happen 
that  good  lime-ftone  ihail  be  found 
in  places  where  fuel  cannot  be  ob- 
tained for  burning  it ;  in  which 
cafe,  fuch  lime-ftone  could  be  of  no 


u*e  to  the  farmerif  calcination  were 
abfolutely  neceilary.  But,  feeing 
this  is  not  the  cafe,  lime-ftone,  even 
in  thele  fnuations,  may  be  convert- 
ed into  a  moft  beneficial  manure,  if 
a  ftream  of  water  can  be  command- 
ed fufficient  for  diiving  a  mill  for 
reducing  the  ftone  to  pov/der. 

I  have  leen  the  model  of  a  mill 
that  had  been  invented  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  which  was  conftruiled  on  the 
fame  principles  with  an  ordinary 
gun-powder  mill — It  had  feveral 
large  raaffy  ftamoers,  compofed  of 
huge  blocks  of  caft  iron,  that  were 
fuccefiively  lifted  up  and  let  fall  by 
a  wheel  tliat  catched  their  handles, 
and,  after  a  proper  time,  flipped 
them  again  as  it  revolved  round  its 
axis. — Thefe  Hampers  fell  with 
great  force  upon  the  lime-ftone,  that 
had  been  previoufly  broken  into 
pieces  of  a  moderate  fize,  and  placed 
in  a  ft:rong  trough  formed  for  that 
purpol'e. — Through  this  trough,  a 
Imall  ftream  of  water  was  convey- 
ed, which  waflied  away  with  it  the 
fir.all  pieces  of  lime-ftone,  as  they 
^'cxs.  ruccfcffively  reduced  to  pow- 
der by  the  ftampers.  Tiiis  ftream 
<ii  water  was  received  into  a  large 
refervoir^  in  wlrch  it  was  allowed 
to  ft  agnate,  and  dcpofit,  as  a  fedi- 
ment,  the  lime-ftone  powder  it 
brought  along  v/ith  it  ;  the  pure 
water  flowing  gently  over  a  part  of 
the  brim,  Vv'liich  was  made  lower 
for  that  purpofe. 

When  the  refervoir  was  nearly 
full  of  this  fine  powder,  tlie  work 
was  ftopped.  The  water  was  drawn 
off  from  tne  refervoir,  by  taking 
out  fome  plugs  left  for  that  purpofe, 
at  diHerent  heights,  till  all  that  was 
clear  had  run  olf. — The  pow.deisd 
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fi'one  was  afrerv/ardo  thrown  out  to 
the  bank,  and  allowed  to  dry  luffi- 
cU-ntlj'  for  ule. 

I  have    heard    that  a   m'll  upon 
thefe  principles,  was  eredled  by  the 
Truftees  for  managing  the  forteited 
eitates  in  Scoil.ind,  and  that  a  good 
deal  of  liwe-ltone  wa? pounded  with 
it.—  But  as  it   was  ereded   in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  roads 
were  bad,  and  where  there  v/as  but 
little  fpirit  for  improvements  in  a- 
giiciihnre  j — as  there  was  no  pub- 
lick  demand  for  the  manure,  after 
the  experiment  was  Ibfliciently  tried 
to  ihow  that  it  might  be  practifed 
with  advantage  in  other  places,  the 
mill  was  fullered  to  lie  unemployed. 
But,  although  this  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  moit  valuable  difcovery 
for   thofe  who   may  have    a  good 
lime-quarry,  fo  fituated  as  not  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  any  kind  of  fuel 
for  burning  lime-ftone  ; — yet,    to 
fuch  as  can  obtain  fuel  at  a  moderate 
expence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  burning  is  the  eafieit,  and  molt 
efHcacious  mode   of  reducing  lime- 
Itone  to  powder  that  ever  was  in- 
vented ;     and   therefore   ought   al- 
ways to  be  adopted,  where  neceffity 
does  not  prevent  it. 

Reducing  lime-ftone  to  powder 
by  calcination,  is  attended  with  this 
t^riher  advantage  to  the  farmer, 
that  it  Goniiderabiy  diminilhes  his 
expence  of  cc^rriage — Pure  lime- 
ftone  lofes  about  two  thirds  of  its 
weight  by  being  thoroughly  burned  ; 
i'o  that  the  man  who  is  obliged  to 
drive  this  nunure  from  a  great  dif- 
lance,  will  find  a  very  confiderable 
faving  by  driving  it  m  the  ftate  of 

fhtiiis. But,  if  it  were  redr.ced 

to  a  powdsr,  by  mechanical  triiure, 
he  could  not  be  benefitted  by  this 
circumftap.ee. 

Miny  perfons  choofc  to  drive 
lime-ftune  from   a  confiderable  dif- 

tance,  and  burn  it  at  honje  : 

But,  it  is  obvious  they  fubj-^ct  chem- 


Oj  ^ulck-lime,   Slc, 

felves  to   a 


a    very  heavy  charge   in 
carriage,  which  would  be  avoided 

by  an   oppolite   condu(5t. This^ 

therefore,  ought  never  to  be  prac- 
tifed, but  where  other  circumftances 
may  counterbalance  this  unfavoura- 
ble one. 

But,  as  lime-ftone  is  often,  in^ts 
native  ftate,  mixed  with  fand  in 
various  proportions ; — and,  as  land 
lofes  nothing  of  its  weight  by  calci- 
nation, it  rauft  happen,  that  thofe 
kinds  of  lime-ftone  that  contain  the 
largelt  proportion  of  fand  will  lofe 
leaft  by  calcination  ;  and,  of  courfe, 
afford  the  weightielt  lime-fhells. 

Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that  thofe 
who  are  under  the  neceflity  of  driv- 
ing liint  from  a  great  diftance, 
ought  to  be  particularly  careful  to 
make  choice  of  a  kind  of  lime-ftone 
as  free  from  fand  as  poffible,  and  to 
drive  it  in  the  Itate  oi  Jhells ;  as 
they  will  thu?  obtain  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  manure  at  the  leaft  expence 
of  carriage  that  is  pofTible. 

When  Ume  is  flaked,  that  which 
contains  molt  fandy^/A  moft  quick- 
ly, and  abforbs  the  fmalleft  propor- 
tion of  water — What  is  pure  re- 
quires a  very  large  proportion  of 
Wiiter,  and  is  much  longer  before 
it  begins  to  fall. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  thofe  who 
drive  fandy  lime- (hells  in  open  car- 
riages, muft  be  very  careful  to 
guild  againft  rain  ;  becaufe  a  hea- 
vy ihower  would  make  the  whole 
fall,  and  generate  Inch  a  heat,  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  letting  the  carts  on 

fire. Whereas  pure   lime-ihells 

are  in  no  danger  of  being  damaged 
by  that  circumftance. —  I  have  feen 
a  cart  loaded  with  fuch  fhells,  which 
had  been  espoied  to  a  continued 
fliower  of  rain,  as  violent  as  is  ever 
known  hi  this  country,  for  more 
than  three  hours,  and  Teemed  hardly 
to  be  affedled  by  it  in  the  iinalkit 
degree. 

Lime-lhtlls  formed  from  tiie  pr.r- 
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eft  lime-ftone,  require  more  than 
their  own  weight  of  water  to  flake 
them  properly*; — whereas  feme 
kinds  of  liine-flieU that  contain  much 
iknd,  do  not  require  above  one 
fourth  part  of  that  quanfity. 

Hence,  it  is  much  worfe  oecono- 
my  in  thul'^  who  have  pure  lime- 
fhell,  to  flake  and  carry  them  home 
in  the  ftate  «f  powdered  lime,  than 
it  is  in  thofe  who  have  only  a  f^ndy 
kind  of  hme-fliells. 

It  is  even,  on  fome  occafions, 
more  advifeable  for  thofe  who  have 
very  fandy  lime  to  drive  it  in  the 
ftate  of  powdered  lime,  than  in  that 
of  /hells.  For,  as  it  is  dangerous  to 
give  that  kind  of  lime-ftone  too  much 
heat,  left  it  fnoukl  be  vitrified,  thofe 
who  burn  it  can  never  be  certain 
that  the  whole  of  tlie  ftone  will  fall 
to   powder   when  water  is  added, 

till  they  have  actually  tried  ir. 

Nor  do  they  think  it  a  great  lufs  if 
fome  part  ot  it  fliould  be  imperfed:iy 
burned,  as  it  requires  mucii  lefs  fuel 
on  a  future  occalion  than  frelh  lime- 
ftone  ;  and  therefore  they  much  ra- 
ther  chufe  to  err  on  this  than  on  the 
oppoflte  extreme. 

But,  fiiould  any  one  attempt  to 
drive  this  poor  fort  of  lime  in  the 
ftate  oi Jhclis,  he  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  carrying  home  many  ftones 
that  would  nevQX  Jallj  which  would 
more  than  counterbalance  the  bene- 
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fit  that  would  be  derived  from  the 
want  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  water 
that  is  required  to  flake  it. 

On  thele  accounts,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  general  rule,  that  thofe 
wno  can  have  accefs  to  lime-ftone 
tha:  is  free  of  fand,  willfave  zgreat 
deal  in  the  carriage  of  it  by  driving 
it  in  the  ftate  oijhells  : — and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  moft  e- 
conomical  in  thofe  who  can  only  get 
lime  of  a  very  fandy  quality,  to 
drive  it  in  the  ftate  of  powdered 
lime. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  the 
practice  which  now  prevails  of  car- 
rying fliell-lime  by  water  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  is 
only  an  imaginary  faving,  obtained 
at  a  very  high  rilque,  to  thofe  who 
drive  fliells  of  a  fandy  quality  ;  but 
a  real  and  unequivocal  advantage  of 
very  high  importance  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  if  thefe  /hells 
are  obtained  from  a  pure  lime- 
ftone. 

Thefe  obfervations  relate  only  to 
the  faving  of  carriage  to  the  farmer 
—  an   article  of  capital  importance 

to  him. It  is  proper  now  to  take 

notice  of  fome  other  particulars  that 
may  equally  aflfec^  him  in  this  way, 
as  well  as  in  the  application  of  the 
lime  to  his  ground. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  the  Universal  Asylum,  and  Columdian  Magazine. 
Mr.  Epitor, 

'"T^HE  king    of    Sweden    ftands  great  meafure  owing   to  an  excel- 

J.      high  in  the  opinion  of  man-  lent   education.      His    tutors    v/ere 

kind.    He  has  all  thofe  qualities  of  men  of  the  firft  talentr',   wlio  wiili 

the  head  and  heart  which   niake  a  a    nianiy     freedom     improved   his 

great  man.     This  happinefs  is  in  a  mind  vvith  the   ncbleft  precepts  of 

*  I  have  fourd,  by  experiment,  that  pure  lime-lhells  cannot  be  fiaked  with  lefs, 
th^n  one  fourth  more  than  th-jir  own  weight  of  water.  When  flacked  in  the  crdina-' 
ry  way,  the  iV.n:c  linie-fiulls  took  n-.orc  than  deuble  their  v/cijiht  cf  water. 
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truth  and  virtue.  He  was  fii  (l  un- 
der the  care  of  Count  Sheffin.* 
Count  ScheiFer  fucceedcd  him.  The 
e])iftolary  correfpondcnce  between 
this  nobleman  and  his  royal  pupil 
defer ves  to  be  generally  known ; 
as  it  was  never  t;  anllated  into  En- 
giifli,  the  following  excradls  may 
be  acceptable  for  i\w  Univerfal  Afy- 
lum  and  ColnnVoian  Magazine.  The 
letters  of  the  prince  were  printed 
without  the  le  dt  revifion  from  any 
perion,  and,  in  hi'?  early  age,  diiplay 
the  bloffoms  of  that  fenfe  and  good- 
nefs,  which  have  proved  fo  fruitful 
in  bleflings  to  his  country. 

Count  Scheffer  to  his   P».oyal  High- 
nefs. 

The  I  St/)  of  March,   I759t- 

THE  feveral  letters  received 
from  your  Royal  Highnefs,  are  fo 
many  marks  of  friendfhip,  which 
lay  me  under  a  gi-eat  obligation. 
Finding  you  capable  of  fuch  regular 
and  ailiduQUs  correfpondence,  I 
have  no  more  any  fears  from  that 
volatility  of  which  I  complained  lo 
much.  To  excufe  my  want  of 
puntTluality,  I  might  pretend  a  de- 
fign  to  try  your  conitancy  ;  but  I 
confefs  without  any  dilfimulation, 
that  various  amufements,  balls,  and 
feflivities,  havfe  diverted  me  from 
anfwering  your  letters.  I  promile 
yourRuyai  Highneistobe  more  ex- 
a<St  for  the  future. 

The  king  of  Spain  ftruggles  ob- 
itinately  againlt  death.  The  king 
of  Po;tu2,al  has  had  a  narrow  ei- 
c^pe  from  the  alTiiflins.  Our  age 
U  very  bad  ;  yet  had  I  my  choice 
of  thi^or  the  pafi,  I  ihould  not  know 
how  to  choofe  :  prefent  evil  is  wliat 
we  feel  moiV  ienlibly. 

Adieu,  gracious  prince. 


the  King  of  Sweden, 

His  Royal  Highnefs  to  Count 
Schetfer. 
The  iSih  of  March,   1759. 

YOU  blame  me  for  levity,  my 
dear  fr,  but  if  either  of  us  is  vola- 
tile, it  mull;  be  yourfelf.  During 
the  whole  winter  I  have  written  to 
you  very  regularly,  and  frequently 
con'i])lained  of  your  filence  ;  yet  this 
is  the  firft  letter  I  have  received. 
You  nuift  be  in  the  wrong,  by  your 
own  confefiion,  as  diverlions  have 
been  the  ciufe  of  your  negledl.  But 
enough  of  this  ;  1  am  I'atioHed  with 
your  promife   of  greater  attention. 

You  think  that  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narch dies  very  liowly  ;  I  am  of  a 
contrary  opinion  :  would  you  ftill 
have  us  to  drefs  in  black  ?  For  tvi'o 
years  one  mourning  has  liicceeded 
another;  and  now,  when  we  hope 
foon  to  get  clear  of  it,  you  want  the 
king  of  bpain  to  die !  Pardon  me 
fir,  we  have  had  enough  of  this  1 
Adieu,  &c. 

Count  ScheiFer   to   his  Royal 
Higirnefs. 

I  MUST  fuppofe,  my  dear  prince, 
that  you  deem  the  colour  of  your 
clothes  an  important  object,  as  you 
lament  fo  much  the  neceffity  of 
wearing  bhck.  Cur  friendfhip 
gives  me  the  liberty  to  tell  yen  that 
this  is  called  in  grod  French,  to  be 
a  gvQzx  petit  vuitr:. 

To  give  you  a  contempt  of  this 
character,  permit  me  the  honour  cf 
afTuring  you,  that  it  will  depreciate 
you  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  yet 
more  with  the  ladies.  The  fair 
iex,  though  cenfured  for  their  fond- 
nefs  of  tiifles,  form  ne\'erthelefs  a 
very  good  judgment  of  ours  ;  they 
require  from  us  lolid  fenl'e  and 
manly  tafle  ;  and  this  certainly  is 
not  confiilcnt  with  Iblicitude  i.bout 
ornaments.     Yet,    I  pray    you  not 


*  See  letters  between  a  young  prince  and  an  old  man. 
t  The  king  was  born  hi  January,  I7'i<>. 
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to  ccm found  a  love  of  finery  with  an 
elegant  neatnefs;  which  1  warmly 
recommend.  I  know  you  have 
good  iogick  in  your  htad,  and,  in 
general,  reafon  very  well,  but  here 
yf)U  have  niade  a  flip.  You  affedl 
raagnificence,  but  yeu  care  not  to 
be  genteel.  Behe'/e  me,  my  dear 
prince,  that   1  fhould  be  very  forry 


to  fee  your  drefs  admired,  and  your 
perlbn  iefs  plead ng. 

Yours  to  the  lall:  moment. 

Anfwer  from  the  Prince. 

YOUR  reproach  is  ji:ft.     AJl  I 

can  fay  in  palhation  of  my  fault  is, 

that  I  do  not  fancy  black,    and  like 

a  change  in  drefs.  Yours,  &c. 


Address  to  the  landholders,  and  other  citizens,  of  New- 
Jerfey,  fbo-wing  the  pradic ability ,  and  advantages,  of 
ejiabiilh'mg  nfeful  manufadories  in  that  State. 


V^ 


7E  are  sulky  of  innumerable 
and  alloniliiing  ncgle(Sts  of 
advantages,  that  are  fully  in  our 
power,  and  we  extravagantly  con- 
fume  articles,  expentively  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  for  which 
we  have  excellent  fubftitutes,  with- 
in ourfelves.  It  is  not  intended 
merely  to  a(fdrt  thefe  things,  but 
to  prove  thevi  to  jeur  underjlaudinf^s. 
The  foreign  fpirituous  liquors, 
viz,  rupif  brandy,  gin,  &c.  con- 
fiimed  in  New-Jerley,  amounted 
to,  at  leaft,  one   hundred   and 

SEVENTY       THOUSAND      DOLLARS 

in  each  of  the  years  1784,  lySf, 
and  1786.  Inftead  of  this,  it  is  in 
our  power,  by  beer  and  cider,  to 
fave  the  whole  fum.  Our  taxes,  for 
the  fupport  of  government,  and 
the  payment  of  the  inter  eft  of  all 
the  publick  debts,  amount  to  fome- 
where  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoui'and  dollars.  Foreign  fpirits, 
then,  coft  us  20,000  dollars  more 
than  all  our  publick  exnences  and 
debts!  Here  is  complete  relief  with- 
in our  reach.  Let  us  introduce 
breweries,  improve  and  enlarge 
our  orchards,  and  multiply  our  bees, 
fo  far  as  to  make  malt-liquors,  ci- 
der and  metheglin,  fufficient  to  ren- 
der rum,  brandy,  and  gin,  unne- 
ceffary,  and    we   {hall  reduce   our 


publick  debt  to  a  feather  in  the  fcale. 
The  expences  of  our  police  will  be 
thereby  reduced,  for  mm  h  th; 
fruitful  parent  of  quarrels  and  crim:s. 
We  Ihall  increafe  the  induftry  of 
our  people,  for  rum  is  the  jnifchicv- 
ous  promoter  of  idlcnefs,  and  the  de- 
jtroyer  of  hu/uan  (Irengih.  We  fhail 
make  wider,  and  more  dire»Pc,  the 
way  to  future  happinefs,  for  rum  is 
the  caufe  of  fins,  more  7iumerous 
than  the  grains  oj  fand  upon  our 
fhores.  Let,  then,  the  prudent 
farmer,  the  attentive  landholder, 
the  patriot,  who  watches  over  the 
temporal  happinefs  of  the  people, 
and  the  minifters  of  God,  of  eve- 
ry church,  who  are  fliowing  us  the 
way  to  eternal  life,  let  all  thefe 
join,  as  one  man,  to  banilh  from 
our  land  foreign  fpiriis,  as  the 
fponge  of  our  wealth,  the  diflur- 
ber  of  our  peace,  in  this  world, 
and  the  deftroyer  of  our  hopes  of 
happinefs,  in  the  world  to  come. 
The  manufacture  of  pot-ajh  is 
another  object  that  loudly  demands 
our  attention.  The  States  of  Mal- 
fachufetts,  Connedficut,  and  Nev.'- 
York,  no'A'  derive  great  profits 
from  it.  The  landholders  and  mer- 
chants of  Fcnnfylvania,  have  taken 
the  hint  from  them,  and  are  en- 
deavouring, with  unremitted  pniiTj, 
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to  introduce  this  beneficial  manufac- 
ture into  their  State,     New-Jerfey 
will  not,  furely,  let   the  ftream  of 
knowledge  and  induftry  flow  over 
her,   from  New-York  to  Pennfyl- 
vania,  and  from   Pennfylvania   to 
New- York,   without  profiting  by  it 
herfelf.     Should  we  be  thus  iiipine, 
we  (hall  be   a  reproach  among  the 
States  of  America.    In  every  town 
and  village,  and  at  every  country- 
llore,  a  pot-ajh  luork  fhould  be  e- 
recfted.       The     houfe-keepers   and 
farmers  will  gladly   fell  their  afhes, 
and  the  manufadlurer  will  find   it 
eafy  to  fet  up  a  work,  that  will  not 
coft  him  one  hundred   dollars,  and 
in   which  there  is  no  rifque.     The 
moll   interior  fituations  will  do  for 
this  bufmefs,  for,  as  it   is  worth  5 
<lollars   per   cwt.    in   Philadelphia, 
and  New-York,  it  will  bear  the  ex- 
pence   of  carting,  better  than  bar 
iron,  fuperfine  flour,  or  pork.  But 
the  matter  (liould  by  no  means  ftop 
here.    The  manufacture  of  pot-afh 
may   be  rendered  very  profitable, 
to   the   owners   of  broken,  rocky, 
and  mountainous  lands,   and  it  may 
be   the  means   of  rendering  more 
cafy  the  clearing   of  lands,    in  in- 
land townihips,  from  which  timber 
and    wood   will   not   bear  the  ex- 
pence   of  carting.     The   northern 
parts  of  this  State,  contain  conlider- 
able  quanrities  of  ftony  woodland, 
at  prefent  of  little  ufe.  Thefe  lands, 
if  cleared,  might    be  hereafter   of 
great  ufe,  as  fheep-walks.    Pot-afh 
might  be  made  upon  them,  fo  as  to 
yield  a  profit,  greater  than  the  fum 
at    which    the    owners   now  value 
them,  though  they  have  lain  upon 
their    hands,    an    unprodudive   and 
hiirdcnfojiie  property^     for    twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years.     In  making 
pot-9ih,    upon    thefe   large   tracts, 
careful  attention   fliould   be  paid  ro 
prcfervlng  fuch    white-cak   trees, 
its  are^nt  for  fmall  craft  or  Ihip-tini- 
i>er,  '  boat-boards     or    fiiip-plank  ; 


fuch  as  are  fit  for  furniture,  as  black 
walnut,  wild-cherry,  and  curled 
maple,  and  above  all,  that  invalua- 
ble tree,  the  fugar-mapls^  which, 
when  left,  a  year  or  two,  to  the 
free  action  of  the  fun  and  air,  is 
worth  as  much  to  the  managing 
farmer,  as  two   apple-trees. 

For  many  years  to  come  the 
owners  of  the  above  defcribed  lands 
in  SufTex,  and  m  the  north-weftern 
parts  of  Hunterdon,  Somerfet,  Mor- 
ris, and  Bergen,  might  drav/  con- 
fiderable  profits  to  themfelves,  and 
encreaie  the  annual  produce  of  the 
State  by  manufa(fluring  pot-afli, 
upon  their  broken,  ftony  and  moun- 
tainous tra6ts,  and  after  they  (hould 
be  cleared  they  would  add  greatly 
to  the  means  of  encreafmg  flieep. 
The  exports  of  pot-afh  from  Boflon, 
are,  on  a  medium,  200,000  dol- 
lars, per  annum,  although  MafTa- 
chufetts  has  lefs  wood-Und  than  our 
State.  If,  then,  we  can  be  as  careful 
and  induftrious  as  they,  here  is  a- 
Rother  method  of  drawing  forth  an 
unimproved  advantage,  by  which 
a  fum  equal  to  all  the  expences  of 
government,  and  the  monies  necef- 
fary  to  pay  our  publick  intereft, 
may  be  completely  obtained. 

The  manufactory  of  leather,  in 
Great- Britain,  is  a  fource  of  im- 
menfe  profit  to  individuals,  and  of 
wealth  to  the  nation.  It  amounts  to 
50  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  1 
We  eat  more  meat,  in  proportion  to 
our  numbers,  than  they  do,  and, 
of  courfe,  have  more  hides  to 
drefs  and  tan.  Bark  is  cheaper 
here  than  there,  for  we  have  a 
woody  country.  Lime  is  lower  for 
the  fame  reafon,  and  llreams  of 
water  are  found  in  every  townfliip. 
We  have  alfo  the  opportunity  of 
procuring  deer-ikins,  without  a 
freight  of  300  miles  upon  them, 
which  the  Europeans  mult  pay  h)r 
all  they  work  up.  The  taiming 
bufmefs  requires  very  few  iuiuis, 
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Wrights,  timber,  iron,  ilone,    and 


and,  therefore,  is  particularly  fuit- 
ed  to  a  farming  country.  All  that 
have  tried  this  trade  in  Nev/-York 
and  Philadelphia,  have  thriven. 
Tan-yards  fliould  be  fet  up  in  every 
town  of  Nevv-Jerl'ey,  and  in  every 
thick  fettled  townfhip,  that  the  mar- 
ket for  ik\m  may  be  carried  to  the 
doors *)J  thejanners.  Sheep-fKins  and 
lamb-ildns  for  breeches,  drawers, 
and  gloves,  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. We  may  export  {hoes,  boots, 
flippers,  and  breeches,  to  the  fou- 
thern  States,  and  to  the  Weft-In- 
dies. 

The  paper-vn^Wiwg  bufinefs,  and 
the  branches  connecled  with  it, 
have  become  very  profitable  to  fome 
of  the  States,  but  arc  much  neglect- 
ed by  us.  The  Paper-mills  of  Penn- 
fylvania  are  wonderful,  and  their 
beft  informed  people  fay,  the  pa- 
per made  there  is  worth  200,000 
dollars,  per  annum.  They  have 
eftablifhed  the,  printing  of  room- 
paper,  and  have  extended  the 
printing  of  pictures  and  books,  and 
making  of  blank-books,  to  help  their 
paper-mills.  No  argument  is  ne- 
celfary,  to  induce  us  to  this  branch. 
It  is  founded  upon  care  and  ftri6t 
economy  in  preferving  rags,  which 
would  otherwife  be  thrown  away. 
Mill-leats  are  neceilary,  of  which 
we  have  many,  and  we  have  mill- 


iror 
lime.  No  good  reafon  can  be  giv- 
en, to  juflify  a  longer  neelect  of 
this  eaiy  and  benehcial  manufac- 
ture. 

Family •maiiufacliires  are  an  infi- 
nite laving  to  a  country,  and  may 
be  carried  to  a  great  extent.  The 
chief  benefit  of  domeftic  or  houie- 
hold  manufacTiures,  coniifts  in  the 
faving  of  imall  portions  of  time, 
which  would  be  loft,  if  they  were 
not  fo  employed.  Another  very 
great  public  benefit  refults  from 
them,  whichis,  the  promotion  of 
induftry,  economy,  and  order,  a- 
niong  the  people.  It  is  worthy  of 
obfervation,  that  the  linen  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland,  great  and  profita- 
ble as  it  is  known  to  be,  is  carried 
on,  almcft  entirely,  in  this  way. 
The  good  people  of  the  country 
drefs  their  flax,  and  fpin  their  linen- 
yarn,  at  leilure  hours,  in  evening:*, 
and  on  rainy  days,  and  have  the  li- 
nen wove,  on  their  own  account, 
by  fome  neighboiuing  weaver. 
When  it  is  thus  far  advanced,  they 
fell  it  to  the  bleacher  in  what  is  cal- 
led the  green  ,or  unbleached,  ftate. 
This  is  the  firft  tradefman,  that  has 
any  concern,  uj>on  the  large  fcale, 
in  the  gj-eai  Irifh  manufacture  of 
flieeting,ihirting,  and  printed  linen.* 
Our  fellow  eit.zens  of  Connecticut 


*  In  the  prefent  fituation  of  thefe  States,  this  mode  of  carrying  on  family -m am/fa c~ 
ture.s  \\ou\d,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  any  other.  But  the  patriotic  author  feems  to 
have  been  mifinformed,  with  refpedl  to  the  mode  of  manufaduring  linen  in  Ireland. 
Spinning  is  not  done  at  leifure  intervals;  it  is  the  almoft  conftant  employment  of  the 
women,  in  that  country.  Nor  do  they  get  any  more  linen  wove,  on  their  own  ac- 
count, than  what  is  barely  neceflary  for  family  itfe.  The  linen  yarn  is  carried  tomarkets, 
which  are  not  more  than  a  few  miles  apart,  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  are  held  weekly. 
Here  it  is  purchafed  by  men,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  carry  it  to  the  northern  counties, 
where  it  is  again  fold,  in  market,  to  the  weavers,  who  chiefly  refide  there  ;  but  what 
is  fpun  in  thofe  counties,  is  generally  bought  up  by  the  weavers  in  the  firfl  inftance.  It 
is  true,  there  are  not  many  large  fadorics  for  weaving  linen  :  there  are  feldom  more 
than  two  or  three  looms  in  one  huufe  ;  but  then  the  huufes  are  fo  clofe  together,  and 
Weaving  is  fo  generally  carried  on,  that  three  or  four  contiguous  counties  may  almofl 
be  faid  to  conftitute  one  great  fadory. 

As  the  linen  yam  is  fold  in  weekly  markets,  fo  alfo  is  the  linen,  to  the  bleachers,  or 
to  men  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  buy  for  them. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place  the  influence  of  premiums  in  promoting 
ufeful  manufadures.     Exclufive  of  the  fums,  annually  expended,  by  goveromcnt,  in 
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have  added  a  very  great  improve- 
ment to  the  Irifli  plan,  in  teaching 
their  women  to  weave,  in  the  fa- 
mily way,  as  ours  card  and  I'pin. 
The  girls  and  houfe-wives  of  that 
induilriou-,  economical,  and  well 
ordered  ftate,  are  expert  at  making 
every  fpecies  of  linen  and  cotton, 
and  moil  kinds  of  woollen  cloth. 
Since  the  cultivation  of  filk  among 
them,  thele  good  women  have  allb 
manufactured  ferges  and  mantuas. 

Great  advantage,  to  the  landed 
property  of  New-Jerfey,  and  to 
the  owners  of  lots,  in  and  near  our 
towns  and  villages,  might  be  deriv- 
ed from  fome  legiflative  attention 
and  encouragement  to  manufa^Ttur- 
ers,  who  may  emigrate  from  Eu- 
rope. The  different  methods  of 
doing  this  will  require  very  great 
care  and  confideration.  I  decline 
to  enter  upon  it  as  the  idea  is  fome- 
what  new  and  very  important. 

Before  I   difmifs   the    fubjedl  of 
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New-Jerfey  manufadlures,  I  miift 
make  one  more  call  upon  the  men  ' 
of  propeity,  the  patriots,  and  the 
divines,  of  every  chriilian  church, 
to  concur  in  the  banilhment  of  nwi. 
No  argument  can  be  necefTary,  to 
prove,  to  the  latter,  that  their  good 
work  will  better  fucceed,  if  we 
ihall  no  longer  be'^  led  into  temptati- 
on" by  rum.  To  the  man  of  land- 
ed property,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  more  than  150,000 
bufhels  of  barley  will  be  required, 
to  make  malt-liquors  enough  to  fub- 
ftitute  for  the  foreign  Ipirits  we 
now  confume  ;  and  the  fincere  pa- 
triot, who  is  ever  in  purfuit  of 
honourable  means  to  promote  his 
country's  good,  need  only  be  re- 
minded, that  all  the  expences  of 
juft  government,  and  the  interell 
of  our  public  debts,  are  inferior  to 
the  capital  laving,  which  may  be 
made  in  this  lingle  article. 

A  Landholder. 


New  Theory  of  Km  Kf  ivith  a  curious  Method  of  pre- 
venting  the  III  Effects  <?/ Storms. 


[  By  the  Ahhi 

IT  would  be  very  aitonifhing  if 
man,  whofe  genius  hath  iiibjec- 
tcd  all  animated  beings  which  inha- 
bit nie  furface  of  our  globe,  howe- 
ver ferocious  they  may  be  :  to  whole 
induftry  nothing  is  impoflible,  and 
who,  as  powerful  a?  Jupiter  in  the 
fables  of  the  ancients,  holds  in  his 
hand  the  terrible  thunder- bolts, 
and  who  ciiecks,  gmdes,  and  direits 
il^ein  at  iiis  pleaiiire,  fhould  not  be 
able  toexercife  his  power  over  oi her 
metiors,  the  force,  energy  aad  vio- 
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lence  of  which  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  thofe  of  thunder.  Man 
has  nothing  to  fear  but  want  of 
courage ;  if  he  has  fpirit  fufficient 
to  attempt  every  thing,  he  may 
iiirmount  the  greateft  obllacles,  and 
behold  his  lab(;urs  crowned  with 
fuccel's.  It  is  not  long  ficce  I  made 
this  aflertion,  and  1  am  perfuaded 
that  man,  a  being  feeble  and  weak 
at  pre  lent,  vviil  one  day  rule  the  e- 
lement.':,  and  then,  not  till  then,  it 
may    with    truth  be  faid,  that  he  is 


premiums  for  the  rdifing  of  flax,  the  exportation  of  linen  &C.  there  are  premiuHit  raif- 
ed  by  fubfcriptioi)  and  dircributed,  in  many  of  the  market  towns,  to  thole  wh©  bring 
the  bell  yai/i  or  lintn,  or  the  greatell  quantity  of  diem,  t j  market.  And  it  is  not  un- 
ufua!  to  lee  iarjre  aiidrcftiedable  lincn-miirktts  eftabl'.fhcd  by  thefe  means,  in  a  few 
ycii--j,  wlicrc  tiicrc  h..d  litcafcarceiy  any  lint;i  fold  Oefo!\'.  E. 
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the  king  of  the  univerfe,  and  that 
he  commands  all  nature.  , 

Rain,  which  lb  often  deferves  to 
be  called  the  dew  of  heaven,  often 
alfo,  efpecially  that  which  falls  du- 
ring the  time  of  a  ftorm,  deftroys 
our  crops,  ravages  our  fields,  and 
carries  defolation  and  defpair 
through  a  whole  country.  To  at- 
tempt to  prevent  thefe  dreadful 
difafters,  and  propofe  means  for 
oppofmg  fo  formidable  a  fcourge, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  doing  an  elfential 
fervice  to  mankind.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  the  efficacy  of  the  method 
I  propofe,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  re- 
coUedl  the  certain  principles  which 
I  have  eftablifhed  in  my  lyhinoir 
upon  the  neiu  Caufe  of  Rabi.  The 
electric  repulfion  is  this  caufe,  and 
it  is  at  the  fame  time  the  confequcnce 
of  the  following  certain  truths: 
Firft,  that  flormy  clouds  are  elec- 
tric, fmce  in  their  bolbms  they 
carry  lightning,  which  is  a  power- 
ful phenomenon  of  ele(fl;ricity,  and 
fince  ele6lric  I'parks  may  be  drawn 
from  them,  by  the  afllilance  of  a 
kite  and  canduflors  railed  to  re- 
ceive the  aerial  ele(!:tricity.  Second- 
ly, that  bodies  electrified,  mutually 
repel  one  another,  and  that  in  con- 
lequence  of  this  all  light  bodies  fcat- 
tered  over  their  furfaces,  being 
themfelves  electrified,  experience 
a  repulfion  either  from  one  another, 
or  from  thofe  fubilances  over  which 
they  are  difperfed.  Thus  chair, 
fnnff,  or  fmall  drops  of  water  fpread 
upon  the  furface  of  an  electrified 
body,  are  driven  from  it,  or  repel- 
led to  a  diftance  proportionable  to 
the  energy  of  the  elecStricity.  A 
Itormy  cloud  being  then  in  a  very 
powerful  itate  of  actual  eledtrlcit)/, 
the  watry  globules  which  form  its 
exterior  furtace,  will  experience  a 
ftrong  electric  repulfion,  which  will 
make  them  fail  towards  the  earth 
under  the  form  of  rain,  until  the 
electricity  of  the  cloud  be  dilfipaied. 


of  Rain,  Slc. 
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In  their  fall  thefe  drops  of  rain  \yill 
Ihare  with  the  conduC'tit]g  particles 
contained  in  the  atmofphere,  the 
excefs  of  their  electricity,  and  by 
thefe  means  produce  thofe  figns  of 
electricity  which  are  commonly  at- 
tributed to  the  atmofpheric  air. 

The  experiments  which  I  related 
in  the  Memoir  above  cited,  prove 
that  this  caufe  is  real.  I  fufpended 
from  an  eleCtric  conduC^tor  a  plate 
of  metal,  the  inferior  furface  of 
which  was  befprinkled  with  fmall 
dropsof  water,  and  when  the  eleCtri- 
cal  m.achine  was  put  in  motion,  the 
dropsof  water,  were  thrown  with  a 
certain  velocity  from  the  furface  of 
the  plate,  and  fell  in  the  form  of 
fmall  rain  upon  the  table,  which  re- 
prefented  the  earth,  as  the  plate  re- 
prefented  a  llormy  cloud.  This 
experiment  is  as  certain  as  eafy, 
and  carries  conviCtion  along  with 
it. 

When  the  fource  of  an  evil  is 
known,  a  remedy  may  loon  be  ap- 
plied. The  caufe  of  llormy  clouds 
is  the  atmofpheric  eleCtricity  Which 
prevails  in  the  clouds,  conlequently 
to  difiipate,  ftop,  and  even  prevent 
ftormy  rains,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
dih'ipate  and  draw  off  the  eleCtricity 
which  reigns  in  the  clouds  and  the 
atmofphere.  EleCtric  points  raifed 
in  the  air,  and  not  iufulared,  have 
the  power  of  drawing  off  the  eleCtric 
matter,  as  is  proved  by  general  ob- 
fervation.  A  conductor  charged 
with  electricity,  when  a  (harp  point- 
ed wire  is  presented  to  it,  lofes  all 
its  eleCtric  virtue,  and  no  eleCtric  ef- 
feCt  is  then  obferved  from  it ;  that 
is  to  fay,  it  neither  emits  fparks, 
nor  repels  or  attraCts  light  bodies. 
Stormy  clouds  being  conductors 
charged  with  eieCtricity,  elevated 
points  will  draw  down  and  deftroy 
their  eleCtricity  ;  they  will  prevent 
every  eifeCt  of  eleCtricity,  and  by  a 
necelfary  coniequence  the  repulfion 
of    fmall    aqueous    jlrops.     Let   us 
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therefore  confult  the  lamp  of  ex- 
perience, and  let  us  walk  only  by 
its  light. 

The  apparatus  for  the  cxeri- 
ment  of  eleclric  rain,  being  prepa- 
red as  already  mentioned  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  a  plate  of  metal  befprinkled 
with  fmall  drops  of  water,  being 
fufpended  under  an  electrified  con- 
dudlor,  I  prefented  a  (harp  metal 
point  at  a  certnin  difVance  from  the 
conducilor  or  the  plate,  yet  though 
the  machine  produced  as  Itrong  e- 
leilricity  as  before,  the  drops  of  wa- 
ter were  nor  thrown  off  from  the 
inferior  furface  of  the  plate  ;  they 
conllantly  adhered  to  it,  and  exhi- 
bited no  appearance  of  rain.  I  on- 
ly removed  the  point  a  little  farther, 
and  the  drops  began  to  fall  with  vio- 
lence. I  again  approached  my  point, 
the  rain  imtiediately  ceafed,  and 
upon  drawing  it  back  the  rain  ihew- 
ed  itfelf  a  fccond  lime.  This  alter- 
nate appearance  and  ceilation  of 
rain,  took  place  as  often  as  I  pre- 
fented or  removed  the  eledric  point, 
and  I.  produced  or  ful'pended  the 
rain  at  my  plealure. 

If  the  experiment  of  the  thunder- 
houfe,  which  is  preferved  when  it 
is  fnrniilied  with  a  conductor  aicen- 
ding  and  defcending,  and  which  is 
brf^ken  or  deftroyed  when  the  con- 
ductor is  taken  away  ;  if  the  expe- 
riment of  an  elec^i  ic  earthquake 
which  overturns  imall  figures  repre- 
fenting  houfes,  placed  upon  ground, 
fhaken  by  an  electric  fliock,  and 
which  are  preferved  when  condu;^- 
tors  of  earthquakes  are  ufed,  liich 
as  I  have  defcribed,  fliew  in  a  fenfi- 
ble  manner,  when  ma^le  in  the  phi- 
lofopher's  cabinet,  the  efficacy  of 
thefe  conductors :  the  experiment 
which  I  am  going  to  relate  relpec- 
ting  a  prefer vative  from  rain,  muff 
afford  a  convincing  proof  of  its  uti- 
lity and  influence.  To  preferve  a 
country  from  ilormy  rains,  it  will 
be  fuificient  to  raiiie  to  as  o-reat  » 
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heiglit  as  poflible,  in  fields  efpecial- 
ly  where  tholis  valuable  treafures, 
which  induftry  and  agriculture 
tear  from  the  bofoin  of  the  earth 
are  moft  expofed,  metallic  points, 
to  draw  off  the  eledlricity  from 
the  ftormy  clouds ;  the  eleclric 
fluid,  which  determines  the  fall 
of  rain  by  the  repuHion  it  produces, 
will  be  attracited  and  diffipated  by 
thefe  points,  and  the  cauie  of  the 
rain  no  longer  exifting,  the  effect 
will  ceafe.  The  experiment  which 
I  have  related  leaves  not  the  fmalleft 
doubt  of  it. 

Thefe  ele<5lrical  points  niufl  be 
of  metal,  becaufe  metals  are  the  bell 
condui^tors  known,  as  is  proved  by 
experience,  and  becaufeihe  electric 
fluid  is  ealily  tranimitted  through 
them.  Thefe  points  muit  be  conti- 
nued to  the  earth,  and  will  confe- 
quently  h.tve  the  figure  of  a  large 
conducifior  raifed  perpendicularly, 
and  terminating  in  a  {harp  point. 
As  I  here  fv^eak  of  thele  plains 
which  are  inoft  expofed  to  ftormy 
rains,  and  where  their  ravages  are 
moit  fatal,  to  le/fen  the  expence  of 
this  apparatus,  one  may  employ  the 
largeit  trees  which  are  planted  here 
and  there,  in  order  to  place  tliefe 
eleclrtric  ])oints  upon  their  llim- 
mits ;  a  piece  of  wire  fixed  to  them 
may  be  carried  dovvn  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  and  funk  into  the  earth 
near  its  root.  The  upper  extremi- 
ty of  thefe  rods  being  then  raifed 
into  the  atmolphere,  will  rranfmit 
the  excefs  of  the  atmol'pherical 
eleditricity  to  the  earth,  v/here  it 
will  loi'e  itfelf  in  order  to  refrore  an 
equiHbrium. 

This  iiniple  and  cheap  apparatus 
may  be  multiplied  in  countries  much 
expofed  to  rain,  and  efpecially  to 
ftormy  rain,  and  its  happy  ef- 
fects will  foon  be  oblerved,  Siiould 
there  happen  to  be  no  large  trees  on 
the  Ipot  which  one  vvilhes  to  pre- 
fer ve,  one  muft  take  advantage  of 
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every  elevated  place  wherever  that 
can  be  found. 

An  apparatus,  fuch  as  I  have  de- 
fer ibed,  for  preventing  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  ftorms  will  coft  very  Uttle. 
It   will  not  be  neceflary  to  employ 
rods  of    iron     for   conductors,   be- 
caufe  being  in  the  open  fields,  there 
is  nothing   to   be  feared  from  the 
melting  of  the  metal  and  from  elec- 
tric explofions.     Should  it  be  jud- 
ged proper,  for  particular  reafons, 
to  ereft  thefe  prefervatives  in  villa- 
ges and  other  inhabited  places,  iron 
rods  muft  be  ufed.    It  may  be  need- 
lefs  to  mention,  that   it   will    be  of 
great  advantage  to  cover  with  paint 
or  coarfe  varniih  the  furface  of  the 
wire  or  iron  which  is  employed,  in 
order  to  prevent  ruft,  which  is  lo 
deftru(fiive   to   that  metal,  and  to 
daub   over   with   fome   bituminous 
fubftance  that  part  which  is  put  in- 
to the  earth,  unlefs  it  may  be  thought 
more  convenient  to  make  it  of  lead. 
A  fure  method  of  being  convin- 
ced of  the  efficacy  of  ihele  prefer- 
vatives from  llorms,  is  to  obferve 
with  a  good  udometer,  fuch  for  ex- 
ample as  that  of  Mr.   Pafumot,  the 
mean  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
in  a  country  before  thefe    ele6lric 
points  are  raifed,  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  mean  quantity  which  falls 
after  their  conftrutSlion.     1  am  con- 
vinced that   the  difference  will  be 
found  very   great,  at  leaft  in   the 
lail  refult. 

As  it  may  happen  in  cafes  of  con- 
tinued drought,  that  rain  may  be 
much  wanted,  thefe  conducting  rods 
may  be  taken  down.  The  obltacle 
which  kept  back  rain  being  then  re- 
moved, the  atmofpheric   ele(ftrici- 
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ry  wil!  be  foon  obferved  to  refume  its 
ancient  rights,  and  the  clouds  to  dif- 
folve  into  rain.     It  will,  indeed,  be 
troublefome  to  take  down  and  put 
up  thefe  conducTtors,  but  this  incon- 
venience may  be  avoided.    For  this 
purpofe  thefe  metal  rods  muft  be  in- 
fulated,  as  is  done  -with  regard  to  e- 
le<ftromerers  ufed  for  meteorological 
obfervations,  either  by  placing  them 
upon    glafs,    or  on  a  piece  of  wood 
well  dried,  and  afterwards  impreg- 
nated with   oil   of  terebith  and  bi- 
tumen.      A    moveable   condu6tor, 
forming  an  uninterrupted   commu- 
nication to  the  earth,  may  be  after- 
wards pkced  at  a  certain   diftance. 
When  it  is  found  neceflary  to  pre- 
vent rain,  the  communicating  con- 
ductor may  be   put  on,  and  if  the 
contrary  is  required,  it  will  be  found 
fufficicnt   to   take    it   away,  as  we 
have  fuppofed  it  to  be  made  move- 
able.   The  reafon  of  this  apparatus 
is,  becawfe  electric  points  iniblatcd, 
do  not  deftroy  the  electricity  of  a 
body  before  which  they  are  prefent- 
ed,  as  is  proved  by  experience.  Let 
a  perfon  placed  upon    a  g'ais  ftool, 
hold    a   piece   of  pointed  metal  at 
forae  diftance  from   the  condudtor 
and  metal  plate,  in  the  experiment 
already  mentioned,  and  the  drops  of 
water  willftill  continue  to  fall  in  the 
form  of  rain,  but  it  will  ceafe  when 
the  perfon  communicates  with  the 
earth.     According  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  different  countries,  it  may 
be  more  or  lefs  convenient  to  raife 
thefe  preventatives  of  rain ;  if  they 
be  of  no  advantage  in  dry  countries, 
there   are  many  others  expofed  to 
too  much  rain,  in  which  they  might 
be  of  the  sreateft  utiiitv. 


Defcription  of  a  good    Orator 


HE  is  always  pure,  clear,  and 
harmonious  in  hisflyle  ;  and 
is   more  efpecially  attentive  to  fuit 


it  to  the  occafion  :  it  ieems  to  fpring 
from  his  ful^eCt,  and  the  words 
wait  ready,  without  his  induftry, 
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to  clothe  his  thoughts,  as  faft  as 
they  rife  in  the  mind.  He  is  plain 
and  modeft  in  propofing;  dillinft 
and  accurate  in  unfolding;  weighty 
and  prefling  in  confirming  ;  in  the 
application  toucliing,  warming,  pe- 
netrating. He  is  clofe,  connecT:ed, 
full  of  dignity  and  energy  in  reafon- 
ing;  clear  and  diftindl  in  ex- 
plaining; lively  and  fhort  in  relat- 
ing ;  exa(5t,  though  concife,  in  def- 
er! bing  ;  quick,  rapid,  animated  in 
paffion. 

He  mingles  the  fire  of  the  poet 
with  the  fimplicity  ofthe  philofopher, 
and  the  grave  majefty  of  the  hif- 
torian ;  is  fparing  of  digreffious, 
eafy  in  tranfitions,  accurate  in  com- 
parifons,  weighty  in  refleclions. 
Never  more  artful  than  in  conceal- 
ing art.  Seeming  moft  natural, 
where  moft  fkilful;  moft  eafy, 
where   he  had  laboured  moft ;  cor- 


On  Matrimony, 

redl  with  fpirit ;  entertaining  with 
folidity;  with  feeming liberty  obferv- 
ing  always  ftridt  method;  never 
appearing  to  wander,  but  in  order  to 
make  his  return  more  eiFedlual ; 
nor  feeking  to  pleafe,  but  with  a 
view  to  perfuade.  Still  gratifying 
your  curiofity  with  fomewhat  new, 
yet  ftill  keeping  it  up  by  a  profpedt 
of  more,  ever  rewarding  your  at- 
tention, at  the  fame  time  redoub- 
ling it.  At  every  ftep,  as  in  the 
afcending  of  a  high  hill,  he  prefents 
to  you  a  new  profpedt,  with  a 
glimpfe  of  more  opening  behind. 
Thus  ftill  fatisfied,  ftill  unfaiisfied, 
you  are  led  on  from  expectation  to 
expectation,  and  remain  in  fuf- 
penfe,  until  you  arrive  at  the  fum- 
mit,  the  clofe  and  winding  up  of 
all ;  from  whence  you  lee  the 
fcheme  complete ;  one  juft,  well- 
condudled  whole. 


ON       M    A    T    Pv    I    M    O    N    Y. 

'*  MarriaQ-e  is  honourable  to  all." 


IT  is  an  inftitution  wife,  politic, 
and  benevolent  in  itfelf ; — and 
leads  to  all  the  tender  charities  that 
knit  the  family  of  mankind  in  the 
happieft  unities  of  love,  concord 
and  peace. 

When  I  behold  a  well  regulated, 
happy  family,  tiie  obje(ft  infpires 
the  moft  pleafmg  fenfations  and  re- 
fle(5lions ;  I  caft  my  thoughts  back 
to  the  period,  when  the  parents  of 
a  lovely  progeny  firft  commenced 
the  acquaintance,  that  has  proved 
the  origin  of  fo  many  agreeable  cir- 

cumftances Happy  moments  of 

love,  honour,  and  mutual  confi- 
dence!— How  refined  and  delight- 
ful the  fweet  intercourfe  of  kind- 
red minds ! — Their  mutual  attrac- 
tions, cemented  by  tlie  i'acred  bonds 
of  wedlock,  have  gathered  ftrength 


with  advancing  years — and  their 
laft  fetting  iun  ftall  go  down  in 
peace.  When  this  connedliion  is 
founded  on  proper  principles,  it  is 
not  fubjecl  to  thofe  perturbations, 
and  depreffion  of  Ipirlts  which  ren- 
der the  marriage  ftate  a  jeft  to  the 
thoughtlels  libertine,  and  make  the 
timid  waver  and  doubt,  till  time 
extinguiih  the  beft  paffions  in  the 
human  heart — creates  an  indiffer- 
ence either  to  pleafine;,  or  being 
pleafed.  The  cares  of  life,  in  every 
ftate,  are  many — In  the  married 
ftate  they  are  divided,  as  they  in- 
creafe — and  the  pleafures  of  life  are 
doubled — The  mind  retains  its  na- 
tural foftnels  and  generous  iympa- 
thy  ;  and  having  a  variety  of  ob- 
jeiits  to  engage  us  attention,  thoie 
obje(fts  intereft  us  ieehng'^,  and  am- 
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mate  its  exertions  till  its  felicity 
confifts,  in  living  to  the  happinefs 
of  its  connedlions,  and  of  mankind. 
Society  derives  its  beil  fecurity, 
from  the  attachments  vv'hich  origi- 
nate in  the  ties  of  Family — Fathers, 
mothers,  and  children,  are  the 
fureft  an-d  beft  pledges  of  fidelity 
to  the  Commonwealth — To  thofe 
endearing  appellations  nothing  is 
indifferent,  that  has  reference  to 
the  peace,  and  profperity,  the  mif- 
fortune  or  mifery  of  their  country  ; 
but  the  voluntary  exiles  from  the 
temple  of  Hymen,  while  they  vio- 
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late  the  l^s  of  reafon  and  fociety, 
in  pafling  thro'  life,  in  the  folitary 
vi^alks  of  bachelorilm,  lofe,  by  de- 
grees, the  beft  affections — they 
contracSt  a  temper  of  infenfibility  to 
the  happinefs  or  infelicity  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  from  neglect- 
ing, or  being  negleCled  by,  the 
beft  part  of  our  ipecies,  they  ac- 
quire a  morofe  and  cenforious  dif- 
pofition — and  making  war  with  the 
world,  by  their  contempt  for  its 
maxims  and  cuftoms,  they  always 
come  off  indifferently  themfelves. 


45^4)=4>^<^4>'-^4m$>^4)-<5)«4>-<^ 


Ext  R ACTS /ro;72  Dr.  Blair's  Critical  Dijjertation  on 
the  poems  (9/  O  s  s  i  a  n  . 

■^fter  foim  inge?iious  ohfcrvatisns  e;z  the  anciejit  CeJic  poetry  and  bards  m 
general ,  and  on  the  anticpiity  and gunuinenefs  of  Osi>iMi*s poems m  parti- 
cular, our  author  enters  upon  the  profl-IJl'd  fubjeci  of  his  e^ay ;  and  fir fi 
gives  a  general  character  oj  OiSiAn's  poetry  i/i  the  following  jnanner  : 

tered  oaks,  and  the  tombs  of  war- 
riors over-grown  with  mofs;  all 
produce  a  folemn  attention  in  the 
mind,  and  prepare  it  for  great  and 
extraordinary  events.  We  find 
not  in  OHian,  an  imagination  that 
iports  itielf,  and  drefles  out  gay 
trifles'  to  pleafe  the  fancy.  His 
poetry,  more  perhaps  than  that  of 
any  other  writer,  deferves  to  be 
ftyled,  the  poetry  of  the  heart.  It 
is  a  heart  penetrated  with  noble 
fentlments,  and  with  fublime  and 
tender  paUions  ;  a  heart  that  glows, 
and  kindles  the  fancy  ;  a  heart  that 
is  full,  and  pours  itfelf  forth.  Oilian 
did  not  write,  like  modern  poets, 
to  pleafe  readers  and  critics.  He 
fung  from  the  love  of  poetry  and 
long.  His  delight  was  to  think  of 
the  heroes  among  whom  he  had 
fiourifhed;  to  recal  the  affecting 
incidents  of  his  life  ;  to  dwell  upon 
iiis  paft  wars,  and  loves,  and 
iViendlhips ;  til!,  as  he  exprtfTes  it 


"  T^HE  two  great  charaCterif- 
1  tics  of  Offian's  poetry 
are,  tenderneis  and  fublimity.  It 
breathes  nothing  of  the  gay  and 
chearful  kind  ;  an  air  of  folemnity 
and  ferioufnefs  is  diffufed  over  the 
whole.  Offian  is  perhaps  the  only 
poet  who  never  relaxes,  or  lets  him- 
ielf  down  into  the  light  amufing 
ftrain  ;  which  I  readily  admit  to  be 
no  fmall  difad vantage  to  him,  with 
the  bulk  of  readers.  He  moves  per- 
petually in  the  high,  region  of  the 
grand  and  the  pathetic.  One  key- 
note is  ftruck  at  the  beginning,  and 
fupported  to  the  end  ;  nor  is  any  or- 
nament introduced,  but  what  is  per- 
fe(5tly  concordant  with  the  general 
tone  or  melody.  The  events  record- 
ed are  all  ferious  and  grave  ;  the 
Icenery  throughout,  wild  and  ro- 
mantie.  The  extended  heaih  by 
the  feafhore  ;  the  mountain  (haded 
with  mill ;  the  torrent  milling 
tiirough  a  iolitary  valley  j  the  fhat- 
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himfelf,  "  the  light  of  his  foul  rofe  ; 
the  days  of  other  years  rofe  before 
him:"  and  under  this  poetic  in- 
fpiration,  giving  vent  to  his  genius, 
no  wonder  we  ftiould  fo  often  hear, 
and  acknowledge  in  his  llrains,  the 
powerful  and  ever-pleafing  voice 
of  nature. 

It  is  neceffary  here  to  obferve, 
that  the  beauties  of  Oflian's  v/rit- 
ings  cannot  be  felt  by  thofe  who 
have  given  them  only  a  fingle  or  a 
haily  peruikl.  His  manner  is  To 
different  from  that  of  the  poets,  to 
whom  we  are  moft  accuftomed; 
his  ftyle  is  fo  conciie,  and  fo  much 
crowded  with  imagery  ;  the  mind  is 
kept  at  fuch  aftretchin  accompany- 
ing the  author ;  that  an  ordinary 
reader  is  at  fivlt  apt  to  be  dazzled 
and  fatigued,  rather  than  pleafed. 
His  poems  require  to  be  taken  up 
at  intervals,  and  to  be  frequently 
reviewed  ;  and  then  it  is  impoflible 
but  his  beauties  muft  open  to  every 
reader  who  is  capable  of  fenfibility. 
Thofe  who  have  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  it,  will  relilh  them  the 
in  oft." 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  run  a 
parallel  between  O  s  s  i  a  n  and 
Homer. 

'^  As  Homer  is  of  all  the  great 
poets,  the  one  whofe  manner  and 
whofe  times  come  the  neareil  to 
Offian's,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
run  a  parallel  in  fome  inftances  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  the  Celtic 
bard.  For  though  Homer  lived 
more  than  a  thoufand  years  before 
Offian,  it  is  not  from  the  age  of 
the  v/orld,  but  from  the  ftate  of 
fociety,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  re- 
i'embling  times.  The  Greek  has  in 
feveral  points  a  manifeft  fuperiori- 
ty.  He  introduces  a  greater  va- 
riety of  incidents;  he  poifeffcs  a 
larger  compafs  of  ideas ;  has  more 
diverfity    m   his  characSier,    and  a 


much  deeper  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  It  was  not  to  be  expelled, 
that,  in  any  of  thefe  particulars, 
Offian  could  equal  ?Iomer.  For 
Homer  lived  in  a  country  where 
fociety  was  much  farther  advanc- 
ed ;  he  had  beheld  many  more  ob- 
jects ;  cities  built  and  flouriftiins  ; 
laws  inftiiuted;  order,  diicipllne, 
and  arts  begun.  His  field  of  ob- 
fervation  wa^  much  larger  and  more 
fplendid ;  his  knowledge  of  cour'e 
more  extenfive  ;  his  mind  alio,  it 
fhall  be  granted,  more  penetrating. 
But  if  Offian's  ideas  and  objects  be 
lefs  diverfified  than  thole  of  Homer, 
they  are  all,  however,  of  the  kind 
iitteft  for  poetry  ;  the  bravery  and 
generohty  of  heroes,  the  tender- 
nefs  of  lovers,  the  attachment  of 
friends,  parents,  and  children.  In 
a  rude  age  and  country,  though  the 
events  that  happen  be  few,  the  un- 
diffipated  mind  broods  over  them 
more  ;  they  ftrike  the  imagination, 
and  fire  the  paffions  in  a  higher  de- 
gree ;  and  of  confequence  become 
happier  materials  to  a  poetical  ge- 
nius, than  the  fame  events  when 
fcattered  through  the  wide  circle  cf 
more  varied  adtion,  and  cultivated 
life. 

Homer  is  a  more  chearful  and 
fprightly  poet  than  Offian.  You 
difcern  in  him  all  the  (ireek  vivaci- 
ty; whereas  Offian  uniformly  main- 
tains the  gravity  and  folemnity  of 
a  Celtic  hero.  This  too  is  in  a 
great  meafure  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  different  fituations  in 
which  they  lived,  partly  perfonal, 
and  partly  national.  Offian  had 
furvived  all  his  friends,  and  was 
difpofed  to  melancholy  by  the  in- 
cidents of  his  life.  But,  befides 
this,  chearfulnefs  is  one  of  the  many 
bleffings  which  we  owe  to  formed 
ibciery.  The  folitary  wild  flate  is 
always  a  ferious  one.  Bating  the 
fudden  and  violent  burfti  of  mirth, 
which     fometimes  break  forth   at 
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their  dances  and  feafts  ;  the  favage 
American  tribes  have  been  noted 
by  all  travellers  for  their  gravity 
and  taciturnity.  Somewhat  of  this 
taciturnity  may  be  alfo  remarked 
in  Oifian.  On  all  occafions  he  is 
frugal  of  his  words;  and  never 
gives  you  more  of  an  image  or  a 
defcription,  than  is  juft  flifricient  to 
place  it  before  you  in  one  clear 
point  of  view  :  it  is  a  blaze  of  light- 
ning, which  fiafhes  and  vanifaes. 
Homer  is  more  extended  in  his  del- 
criptions ;  and  iills  them  up  with 
a  greater  variety  of  circumltances. 
Both  the  poets  are  dramatick  ;  that 
is,  they  introduce  their  perfonages 
frequently  fpeaking  before  us.  But 
OiRan  is  concife  and  rapid  in  his 
fpeeches,  as  he  is  in  #very  other 
thing.  Homer,  with  ■  the  Greek 
vivacity,  had  alio  fome  portion  of 
the  Greek  loquacity.  His  fpeeches 
indeed  are  highly  characleriftical ; 
and  to  them  we  are  much  indebted 
for  that  admirable  diiplay  he  has 
given  of  human  nature.  Yet  if  he 
be  tedious  any  wliere,  it  is  in  thefe  ; 
fome  of  them  are  trifling;  and  fome 
pf  them  plainly  unfeafonable.  Both 
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poets  are  eminently  fublime  ;  hut  a 
difference  many  be  remarked  in  the 
fpecies  of  their  iublimiry.  Homer's 
fublimity  is  accompanied  with  more 
impetuoiity  and  lire  ;  Oflian's  with 
more  of  a  fclemn  and  awful  gran- 
deur. Homer  hurries  you  along; 
Ofiian  elevates,  and  fixes  you  in 
altonilhment.  Homer  is  moil  fub- 
lime in  actions  and  battles ;  Olliau, 
in  defcription  and  ienriment.  In 
the  pathetick.  Homer,  when  he 
chooles  to  exert  it,  has  great 
power ;  but  Olllan  exerts  that 
power  much  cftener,  and  has  the 
character  of  tendernefs  f^ir  more 
deeply  imprinted  on  his  works.  No 
poet  knew  beiier  how  to  feize  and 
melt  the  heart.  With  regard  to 
dignity  of  feniiment,  the  preemi- 
nence  raufk  clearly  be  given  to 
Ofiian.  This  is  indeed  a  lurpriiing 
circumilance,  that  in  point  of  hu- 
manity, magnanimity,  virtuous  feel- 
ings of  every  kind,  our  rude  Celtic 
bard  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  to  Ibch 
a  degree,  that  not  only  the  heroes 
of  Homer,  but  even  thole  of  the 
polite  and  rehned  Virgil,  are'left 
far  behind  by  thofe  of  Oflian." 


E  S   5  A    Y       o  N       M    U    S    I    C    K. 


MUSICK  is  both  a  fcience  and 
an  art:  in  theory  and  com- 
pnluion,  founded  upon  regular  and 
fixed  principles  of  geometrical  pro- 
portions, it  is  a  fcience  affording 
entertainment  to  the  eye,  the  un- 
derllanding,  and  judgment;  in  its 
effeds,  by  execution  of  the  voice, 
or  inllrument,  delighting  the  ear 
with  agreeable  founds,  it  is  an  art, 
the  reliilt  of  a  lively  fancy,  ex- 
quifite  tafte,  and  great  attention. 

Mufick,  fmce  the  tenth  century, 
hath  been  improved,  to  ;i  wonder- 
ful degree,  by  a  greater  variety  of 
melody,  and  by  accellion  of  har- 
mony ;  but  as  the  imagination,  un- 
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checked  by  reafon  and  judgment, 
was  formerly  apt  to  run  wild,  in  the 
prefent  age  we  are  many  times  more 
furprifed,  aithe  attempts  and  extra- 
vagance of  execution,  than  pleafed 
with  neatnefs;  the  fimplicity  of 
air  is  often  fpoiled,  by  the  redun- 
dance of  variations  and  graces;  na- 
ture is  outraged,  in  imitations,  and 
the  ear  is  perplexed,  if  not  loll,  in 
a  croud  of  harmony,  or  tired  with 
everlaflingrepetitionsof  the  fubject. 

The  Theory  of  Sounds. 

In  purfuing  this  defign,  the  firfl:^ 
and  leading  points  of  inq^uiry   vv'iii 
A  a 
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be  into  the  nature  of  founds,  fingle,     tall,  fall,  which   we   will  call  thd 
lucceffive,  and  conjun<Stive.  firft,  open,  deep,  and  broad  found> 

and  the  thia  narrow  found  of  i  ia 
hhiiy  jilly  come  a  fecond  open  found 
of  a  in  jar,  father,  gravity ^  halioiv- 
edy  Jhally  Jhalty  man,  ma7iey  and  a 
third,  exprelled  by  ea  in  imaiiy  and 
hy  e  m  mc7i  i  fo  likewife  between 
t  ye  and  u  woo,  come  the  founds  of 
0  in  nOy  wACy  7ioiie,  fojiy  fun,  run, 
guJi ;  which  laft  found  in  none,  fon, 
lun,  run,  gun,  I  would  call  the  o- 
peii  n  like  the  French  e  feminine  in 
/^,  jV,  to  diitinguilli  it  from  that  in 
the  words  fully  ptdly  which  let  it 
be  named  the  dole  or  fliut  //,  woo. 
Again,  thefe  Ibunds,  by  nature, 
or  in  their  mode  of  prolation,  with 
refpe^l  to  time  and  each  other,  are 
either  long  or  Ihort.  Thus  the  open 
broad  found,  of  a  in  all  is  naturally- 
long,  as  Is  alfo  the  fecond  in  y^Z/^tr, 
?7ia7iey  but  in  7/7^;/ it  islhort;  fo  is 
e  in  7!^eHy  i  in  ////,  but  in  fee7i  it  is 
long :  0  \n  note  is  long,  but  in  iiof, 
noney  it  is  fhort :  u  in  funy  i-taty  is 
very  fliort,  but  in  fcon  it  is  long. 

When  two  or  three  of  the  fiinple 
vowels  are  joined  together,  and 
made  to  produce  a  mixed  found, 
they  are  called  diphthongs  and  tr'ipi}- 
thongs.  Inftances  of  diphthongs  are 
ai  in  the  word  day  ;  oy  in  boy  ,•  tia 
in  quarry;  ei  in  eighty  either,  eye ; 
ue  in  (luefly  well;  ou'mout;  turn 
few  :  C5f  triphthongs  are  w,  a,  y, 
in  way ;  ;/,  Oy  yy  in  buoyy  or  buoy-' 
ant ;  and  ;/,  a,  i,  in  quail. 

Diphthongs,  fome  are  proper, 
and  fom.e  improper,  fo  are  triph- 
thongs. 

Proper,  where  each  found  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  and  audible,  the  firft  co- 
alelcing  or  melting  into  the  other, 
and  forming  but  one  fyllable,  as  in 
the  words  dayy  quail,  eighty  eye  : 
quejl,  out,  ftWy  7iow,  word,  way, 
and  improper,  where  only  one  fim- 
ple  found  is  heard,  as  a  in  fault,  awe, 
ought  s  0  in  fj)ordf  knoWp  knowledge  ^ 
i  in  kuify. 


Of  fingle  Sounds. 

To  inquire  how  found  is  propa- 
gated by  the  air,  whether  in  ftraight 
lines  or  circular,  by  vibration  or  in 
undulation,  might  be  matter  of  a- 
mulement,  rather  than  of  utility  ; 
but  a  conlideration  of  founds  them- 
felve<;,  and  their  difTereiKC,  is  very 
!iecc{firy,  and  of  great  importance, 
thougli,  perhaps,  little  entertaining 
to  tliole  who  have  not  attended  to 
them.  Sounds,  tones,  and  voices, 
are  of  two  kinds,  articulate,  and 
iaarncuhitc. 

Inarticulate  founds,  in  contradif- 
tinc'tion  to  noifes  and  clang'^rs,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  wind,  water,  thunder, 
icreaming,  bowlings,  may  be  pro- 
duced, agreeably,  by  certain  per- 
cuflions  on  a  glafs,  drum,  bell,  or 
by  air  through  tubes  and  every  kind 
of  wind  initruments. 

Tones  arife  from  a  ftroke,  touch, 
or  prelfare  upon  firings  and  wires, 
of  diiTerent  fizes  and  tenfions,  or  by 
pinching  them,  v/ith  the  nail  or  fin- 
ger, called /'izz/CiCi/Zc 

Voices,  thofe  efpeciaally  of  the 
human  fpecies,  the  nioft  agreeable, 
are  formed  by  the  mouth  opened 
v.'iJe,  and  by  the  lips,  which  fliape 
them,  clofmg  with  rotundity  in  the 
lower  rones,  but  opening  in  the  up- 
per, with  rotundity,  exprefTed  by 
the  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  Uy  and  in  the 
words  awy  eaty  ye,  ohy  woo. 

Thefe  founds,  pure  and  Hmple, 
or  compounded,  are  the  elements 
of  vocal  mufick  and  language. 

When  the  vowels  or  vocal  founds 
are  nicely  tried,  it  will  be  found, 
that  only  three  of  them  can,  with 
ilriiSlnel's,  l>e  confidered  as  purely 
limple  and  independent,  namely, 
ajVy  ye  woo  ;  the  others,  being  not 
iiifficiently  diftant  or  feparated  from 
them,  may  be  called  intermediate. 
Thuo  between  a  ia  our  words  al' 


Reflexions  oyi 

Obferve,  each  of  the  vowels, 
even  in  diphthongs  and  triphthongs, 
is  liable  to  be  changed  in  the  hurry 
©f  ipeech  into  the  found  of  the  o- 
pen  71^  and  become  veiy  fnort,  as  i 
in  b'lrdy  ou  in  viarvclousy  iou  in  gra- 
cious^ glorious. 

Articulate  founds  arife  froin  gen- 
tle ftops  or  interpolations,  and  quick 
removal?,  of  the  tongue  and  lips, 
jointly  with  the  inarticulate,  made 
ufe  of  in  forming  fy  llables  and  words, 
as  ab,  ba,  pa,  am,  ma,  pater,  mater, 
father  J  7nothery  naturally  uttered  by 
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kids,  lambs,  and  children.  Thefe 
articulations,  by  reafon  of  their  ufe 
with  the  vowels,  are  named  confn- 
nants,  from  the  Latin  word  confono, 
to  {^';und  with  or  in  conjunction. 

This  defcription  of  articulate  and 
inarticulate  founds,  is  uecefTary  as  a 
firfl  principle  or  foundation  in  our 
prefent  fubje<ft,  and  will  be  found 
of  the  utmoit  utility  to  thofe,  who 
wifh  to  fpeak  and  fmg  properly, 
diftindtly,  and  elegantly. 

(To  be  contiftued.) 


He  FLECTIONS  on  National  Vanity, 


FEW  difquifitions  are  attended 
with  more  difficulty,  than  to 
account  for  that  reciprocal  contempt 
every  nation  entertains  for  the  cuf- 
toms  and  manners  of  another :  bur  if 
we  proceed  with  caution  in  the  en- 
quiry, we  fliall,  perhaps,  be  con- 
vinced, that  it  owes  its  origin  to 
vanity.  It  is  with  nations  as  with 
individuals;  every  man  believes 
himfelf  infallible,  places  contradic- 
tion in  the  clafs  of  oifences,  and  can 
lieither  efteem  nor  admire  any 
thing  in  another,  but  what  refem- 
bles  fomething  in  himfelf:  fo  every 
nation  efteems  in  others  only  fuch 
ideas  as  are  analogous  to  her  own, 
while  every  contrary  opinion  is  be- 
held with  contempt. 

The  Arab,  perfuaded  of  the  in- 
faUibility  of  his  Khalif,  laughs  at  the 
credulity  of  the  Tartar,  who  be- 
lieves the  Great  Lama  immortal. 
The  Negro,  who  pays  his  adora- 
tions to  a  root,  the  claw  of  a  loblter, 
or  the  horn  of  an  animal,  fees  no- 
thing on  the  earth  but  an  immenfe 
mats  of  deities,  and  laughs  at  the  icar- 
city  of  gods  among  the  Europeans. 
Thus  every  nation,  convinced  that 
flie  is  the  fole  pofielFor  of  wiicionj, 
confiders  all  others  as  fools;  and 
nearly  relembles  the  inhabitants  of 


the  Marian  iflands,  who  being  per- 
fuaded that  theirs  was  the  only 
language  in  the  univerfe,  concluded 
that  all  other  men  were  deftitute  of 
the  gift  of  fpeech. 

Should  a  Sage  defcend  from  hea- 
ven, and  in  his  conduct  confult  only 
the  light  of  reafon,  he  would  be 
univerfally  confidered  as  a  fool ; 
and,  like  the  phylician  whom,  as 
Socrates  fays,  the*  paftry-cooks  ac- 
cufed  before  a  tribunal  of  children, 
for  having  prohibited  the  eating  of 
pies  and  tarts,  be  certainly  con- 
demned. It  would  be  in  vain  for 
him  to  fupport  his  opinions  by  the 
ftrongelt  demonftrations ;  all  the 
nations  would  be,  with  refpecl  to 
him,  like  the  notion  of  hump-back- 
ed people,  among  whom,  as  the 
Indian  fabuliils  fay,  came  a  god, 
beautiful,  young  and  well-propor- 
tioned. This  god,  they  add,  enter- 
ed the  capital,  where  he  was  foon 
furrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the 
inhabitants ;  his  figure  appeared  ex- 
traordinary, and  their  laughter  and 
taunts  declared  their  aftonifnment. 
They  would  even  have  carried 
their  affronts  ftill  farther,  had  not 
one  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
doubtlefs  leen  other  men,  in  order 
to  protect  hini^  cried  out,  **  O  my 


1^  Anecdote. 

friends!  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Let  us  not  infult  this  unhappy  piece 
of  deformity  :  if  heaven  has  lavifhed 
on  us  all  the  gifts  of  beauty ;  if  it 
h.is  adorned  our  backs  with  a  moun- 
tain of  flelh,  let  us  be  filled  with 
gratitude,  repair  to  the  temple,  and 
return  thaks  to  the  immortal  gods." 
This  fable  is  the  hiltory  of  human 
vanity.  AW  people  admire  their 
own  defeats,  and  defpife  the  con- 
trary qualities.  To  fucceed  in  any 
country,  we  muft  carry  the  hump 
of  the  nation  into  which  we 
tr;ivel. 

There  are  in  every  country  but 
few  advocates  who  plead  the  caui'e 
of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Few  men  perceive  the  ridicule  of 
their  own  nation,  which  they  cover 
from  the  eye  of  reafon  ;  while,  un- 
der a  foreign  name,  they  laugh  at 
their  own  folly ;  but  there  are  ftill 
fewer  nations  capable  of  improving 
by  fuch  advice.  All  are  fo  fcrupu- 
loufly  attached  to  the  intereft  of 
vanity,  that  in  every  country, 
they  give  the  title  of  wife  only  to 


thofe  who  are  fools  from  the  com- 
mon folly. 

But  however  great  the  folly  of 
mankind  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that 
if  they  would  often  fay  themfelves, 
*'  No  perfon  is  free  from  error, 
why  then  fhould  I  think  myfelf  a- 
!one  infallible?  may  I  not  be  de- 
ceived in  thofe  very  things  I  main- 
tain with  the  greateft  refolution  ?'* 
If  men  had  this  idea  habitually  pre- 
fent  to  their  minds,  they  would  be 
more  on  their  guard  againft  vanity, 
more  attentive  to  the  obje6tions  of 
their  adverfaries,  and  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  force  of  truth: 
they  would  be  more  mild,  more  in- 
clined to  toleration,  and  doubtlefs 
form  a  meaner  opinion  of  their  own 
wifdom.  Socrates  frequently  re- 
peated, ^'  All  I  know  is,  that  I 
know  nothing."  In  our  age,  we 
know  every  thing,  except  what 
Socrates  knew.  Men  would  not  fo 
often  fall  into  error,  were  it  not 
for  their  own  ignorance  ;  and  their 
folly  becomes  the  more  incurable 
from  believinj^  themfelves  wife. 


.4,^j,^^4,.|,^,4»^^.j,.»^^4.^^^^,j,^^^^. 


A     NEC 

A  Venerable  clergyman  in  a 
neighbouring  iirate,  grieved 
to  fee  tke  dotSlrine  of  imivcrfal  fal- 
vatloii  prevailing  in  his  parifli,  was 
delirous  of  preventing  its  progrefs 

by   convincing   Mr.    M the 

preacher  of  the  do(Strine,  that  his 
i'yllem  wasunfcriptural  and  danger- 
ous to  fociety.     For  this  purpofe  he 

requefted  the  company  of  Mr.  M 

an  evening,  and  being  too  old  to 
manage  the  argument  with  dexteri- 
ty himfelf,  he  defired  a  young  clergy- 
man of  his  acquaintance  to  attend 
and  affift  him.  The  aged  gentleman 
opened  the  converfation  of  the  even- 
j-.-.i^  by  informing  his  younger  bro- 
ther in  the  miniltry,  that  he  had 
rcqnefted  the  company  of  Mr.  M — 


D       O 
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and  himfelf,  in  order  to  have  the 
do^itrine  oi un'ivsrfal falvailon  fairly 
difcuffed  in  his  prefence,  for  he 
thought  Mr.  M might  be  con- 
vinced of  hi;;  error  ;  but  he  was  too 
old  himfelf  to  manage  the 'debate — 
he  therefore  defired  the  young  cler- 
gyman to  enter  upon  the  argument 
with  Mr.  yS. "  Why  fir,"  repli- 
ed the  gentleman  with  his  ufual  ad- 
drefs,  *'  JcfusChrilt  fays.  He  that  bc' 
"  lieveih  Jhall  bs  faved,  and  he  that 
''  bel'ieveih  not  Jljall  be  damned ;  but 

*'  Mr.   M fays.  No  one  Jhall  be 

*'  damned ;  the  dii'pute  therefore  is 
'^  wholly    between     Jefus    Chrift, 

*^  and  Mr.    M -and    I    wjiii   to 

'^  be  excufed  from  an  interfer- 
"  ence." 


(     ISJ     ) 


THE 


Columbian  Parnafliad, 


Translation  o/*  Ossian's  beautiful  ad- 

drefs  to  the  SuN. 

(By  a  young  gentleman  of  Philadelphia.) 

OThou  that  rolleft  o'er  my  head, 
Round  as  my  fatlier's  buckler  fpread, 
Whence  are,  O  Sun,  thy  beams  fo  bright, 
Whence  is  thy  everlafting  light ! 
When  they  thy  awful  beauty  fpy, 
The  pale  ftars  hide  them  in  the  fey  ; 
And,  cold  and  pale,  at  fight  of  thee, 
The  moon  finks  in  the  weftern  fea. 
Thou  ftiew'f>.  alone  thy  beauteous  face — 
Who  can  attend  thee  in  thy  race  ! 

The  oaks  of  mountains  fall  away ; 
With  years  the  mounts  themfelves  decay; 
The  ocean  fhrinks  and  grows  again ; 
The  moon  her  form  doth  not  retain  ; 
But  thou  for  ever  art  the  fame, 
Rejoicing  in  thy  courfe  of  flame. 

When  tempefts  dark  o'erfpread  the  flcles, 
When  lightnings  flafh,  and  winds  arife, 
Thou  fhew'fl  from  clouds  thy  beauteous 

form, 
And  laughelt  at  the  raging  florm. 

No  more  to  Offian  art  thou  bright , 
No  more  he  fees  thy  beamy  light ; 
Whether  thy  hair,  of  yellow  dye. 
Floats  on  the  clouds,  in  th'  eaflern  fky; 
Or,  haft'ning  to  thy  place  of  reft. 
Thou  trcmbleft  at  the  gates  o'  th'  wefl. 

Perhaps  thou  for  a  time  dofl  fhine ; 
Thy  years  will  have  an  end  like  mine  ; 
In  clouds  thou  flialt  be  fleeping  found, 
Regardlefs  of  the  morning's  found. 
Rejoice  then,  in  thy  youthful  years. 
Dark  and  unlovely  age  appears. 
'Tis  like  the  pale  moon's  glim'ring  light. 
Which  /bines  thro'  broken  clouds  of  night. 
When  on  tlve  hills  the  mift  is  feen, 
The  blaft  of  north  is  on  the  plain. 
Thinking  that  ghofts'  pale  forms  are  near, 
The  lonely  traveller  fhrinks  with  fear. 


On  Indolence. — AdJreffed  to  our  modern 
Fine  Gentlemen. 


T 


HE  gracious  Mafter  of  mankind, 
■Who  knew  us  vain,  and  weak,  and 
blind. 


In  mercy,  tho'  in  anger,  fa  id. 
That  man  fhou'd  earn  his  daily  bread  j 
Who  countera(5ls  the  order  given, 
Difputes  the  high  beheft  of  Keaven. 

Poor  Florio,  at  the  ardent  age 
When  youth  fhou'd  rufh  on  Glory's  ftage  ^ 
When  Life  fhou'd  open  frefh  and  fair. 
And  Hope  advance  with  fmiling  air ; 
Of  youthful  gaiety  bereft. 
Had  fcarce  an  unbroach'd  plcafure  left; 
He  found  already  to  his  cofl. 
The  (hining  glofs  of  life  was  lofl ; 
And  Pleafure  was  fo  coy  a  prude. 
She  fled  the  more  the  more  purfued. 
But  Florid  knew  the  World,   that  Sci- 
ence 
Set  Senfe  and  I^earning  at  defiance  ; 
He  thought  the  world  to  him  was  knowiij 
Where.as  he  only  knew  the  Toivn  \ 
Ira  men  this  blunder  ftill  you  find, 
All  think  their  little  fet — Mankind. 

His  mornings  were  not  fpent  In  vice, 
'Twas  lounging,  fauntering,  eating  ice  : 
Walk  up  and  down  from  flreet  to  flreet. 
Full  fifty  times  the  youth  you'd  meet  : 
He  hated  cards,  detefted  drinking, 
But  flroll'd  to  fhun  the  toil  of  thinking; 
'Twas  doing  nothing  was  his  curfe. 
Is  there  a  vice  can  plague  us  worfe  ? 
The  wretch  who  digs  the  mine  for  bread. 
Or  ploughs,  that  others  may  be  fed. 
Feels  lefs  fatigue  than  that  decreed 
To  him  who  cannot  think,  or  read. 
Not  all  the  ftruggle  of  temptation. 
Not  all  the  furious  war  of  pafTion, 
Can  quench  the  fpark  of  Glory's  flame. 
Or  blot  out  Virtue's  very  name  ; 
Like  the  true  tafte  for  genuine  faunter. 
No  rival  pafTions  can  fupplant  her  ; 
They  rule  in  fhort  and  quick  fuccelTion, 
But  Sloth  keeps  one  long,  fafl  pofleflioni 
Ambition's  reign  is  quickly  clos'd, 
Th'  ufurper  Rage  is  foon  depos'd  ; 
Intemperance,    where  there's  no  tempta- 
tion. 
Makes  voluntary  abdication  ; 
Of  other  tyrants  fiiort  the  ftrlfe, 
But  Indolence  it;  king  for  life- 
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Parnaffiad. 


*Ihe  EpiCUnt — Afragwtnt. 


ONE  tafte,  Bellario's  foul  poffefs'd, 
The  nialter  paflion  of  his  bread  ; 
Not  one  of  thofc  frail,  tranficnt  joys, 
Which,  by  poffclfion,  quickly  cloys  ; 
This  blifs  was  folid,  conftant,  true, 
'Twas  ailion,  and  'twas  pafiion  too; 
For  tho'  the  bulinefs  might  be  finifh'd. 
The  plcafure  fcarccly  was  diminilh'd  ; 
Did  he  ride  out,  or  fit,  or  walk, 
Still  he  liv'd  o'er  again  in  talk 
This  keen,  this  ever  new  delight, 
His  joy  by  day,  his  dream  by  night. 
Twas  eating  did  his  foul  allure, 
In  fliort,  a  modilh  Epicure; 
Tho'  once  this  word,  as  I  opine. 
Meant  not  fuch  men  as  live  to  dine, 
Yet  all  our  modern  wits  aflure  us. 
That's  all  they  know  of  Epicurus  : 
They  fondly  fancy,  that  repletion 
Was  the  chief  good  of  that  fam'd  Grecian. 
To  live  in  gardens  full  of  flowers. 
And  talk  philofophy  in  bowers. 
Or,  in  the  covert  of  a  wood. 
To  dcfcant  on  X.\\&fovereign  good. 
Might  be  the  notion  of  their  founder, 
Jiut  they  have  notions  vaflly  founder ; 
Their  bolder  ftandards  they  ereA, 
To  form  a  more  voluptuous  fedl ; 
Old  Epicurus  wou'd  not  own  'em, 
A  dinner  is  tht\r  fummum  bonum. 
You'll  rather  find  fuch  fparks  as  thefe 
Like  Ei'icuKus'  deities; 
Like  them  they  laugh  rit  human  cares, 
And  with  difduin  view  all  affairs. 
Bellario  had  embrac'd  with  glee. 
This  pradlical  philofophy. 


Advice  to  the  Fair  Sex. 

ATTEND,  ye  fair,  while  I  impart 
The  fecret  how  to  plcafe ; 
The  rudiments  of  beauty's  art 
Are  fliort,  and  only  thefe  : 

All  flatt'ry  learn  betimes  to  fiiun. 

Nor  once  that  fyren  hear  ; 
Know,  praifc  for  virtue  net  your  own, 

I*  fdtire  mod  fevere. 

Flatt'ry,  the  Lethe  of  the;  foul, 

No  fcience  leaves  behind; 
Worfe  than  the  fell  Circcan  bowl, 

I:  poifons  all  the  mind. 

'Tis  not  in  gold,  bright  fparkling  flone, 

Or  brighter  fparkling  eyes, 
The  value  of  tiie  fair  is  known, 

Eor  thele  the  ^ooJ  dcfpife. 


What  though  the  fpring's  Elyfun  glow. 
On  either  check  were  fecn  ; 

Cr  whiter  than  the  virgin  fnow 
Your  neck's  pellucid  Ikin  ; 

Yet  pride  or  affcdation  thefe. 
Will  more  than  age  deform  ; 

And  envy,  worfe  than  pale  difeafe. 
Shall  wither  every  charm. 

True  wit  exifts  but  with  good-nature, 

The  parent  of  politenefs  ; 
Let  that  illumine  every  feature, 

And  lend  the  eye  its  brightnefs. 

Virtue  is  grace  and  dignity, 
' Lis  more  than  royal  blood, 

A  gem  the  world's  too  poor  to  buy — • 
Would  you  be  fair — be  good. 


The     PARTING. 

TranJIated from  the  Italian, 

ADIEU,  my  fair  !  this  haplcfs  day 
Tears  me  fr6m  all  my  joys  away, 
Remov'd  from  Love  and  thee  : 
Who  knows,  O — caufe  of  all  my  pain. 
If  thou  wilt  hear  me  once  complain, 
Or  lofe  one  thought  on  me! 

Yet,  to  regain  my  loft  repofe. 

My  penlive  mind  fliall  foothe  its  woes. 

For  ever  fix'd  on  thee 
On  thte  fliall  every  thought  attend  ; 
But  wilt  thou  ever  condefcend 

To  fix  one  thought  on  me  ? 

On  diftar.t  fliores  my  mournful  groans 
Shall  alk  the  melancholy  floHk's, 

Where  can  my  charmer  be  ? 
From  morn  to  eve  my  fearch  fliall  laft  ; 
But  who  can  tell  if  thou  wilt  cad 

One  fingle  thought  on  me  ! 

In  fancied  fcenes,  the  happy  fpot. 
Where  thou  and  blifs  were  once  my  lot, 

Ivly  cheated  mind  fliall  fee  ; 
A  thoufand  tlioughts  fliall  wake  my  pain; 
But  who  can  tell  if  thou  wilt  deign 

To  fix  cue  thought  <m  me  ! 

'  There,  fliall  I  fay,  in  yonder  grove, 
'  To  all  my  tender  tales  of  love, 

'  Difdainful  would  flic  be  : 
*  Yet  foon  her  gentle  hand  I  prefs'd, 
'  Again  I  hop'd; — but  can  her  bread 

'  Retain  one  thought  of  me  !' 


ParnaJJiad. 
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Where'er  thou  goeft,  in  every  land, 
What  numerous  flaves  to  thy  command 

Thy  conquerhig  eyes  fhall  fee  1 
Ye  Gods  I  who  knows,  if,  fair  and  young. 
Thy  heart,  'midftfuch  a  flattering  throng» 

Will  keep  one  thought  for  me  ! 

Yet  think  thy  lover's  only  aim 

Was  a  pure,  generous,  mutual  flame. 

And  what  his  pains  muft  be ; 
Think  what  he  feeb  at  this  farewel ; 
Think,  deareft  maid ; — Ah !  who  can  tell 

If  e'er  thou'lt  think  on  me  I 


Who  deal  out  pralfe  at  random,  or  con- 
demn [them) 
(Or  right,  or  wrong,  'tis  all  the  fame  to 
Though  fuch  infult  me,  calmly  Ihall  I  fit, 
And  grin  at  folly,  as  I  laugh  at  wit. 

With  juft  fo  much  religion  in  my  he^rt. 
As  will,  I  truft,  fecure  my  deathlefs  pai-t; 
With  pure  contentment  ever  in  my  fight. 
That  makes  the  weight  of  poverty  fe^m 
light;        ^  [mew^iy. 

With  two  fuch  friends,  ye  grave  ones,  tjell 
Tell  me,  in  fobcr  fadnefs,  fhall  I  cry  ? 


Lines    in    Pralfe  o/  M  I  R  T  H. 

LET  others,  anxious  for  a  lafting  name, 
Bow  down  fubmifllve  at  the  gate  of 
fame  ; 
Immortal  wreaths  befeech  hsr  to  entwine, 
And  make  their  future  memories  divine ; 
What  boots  the  bubble  praife  that  fame 
can  give,  [ger  live  ! 

That  praife  unheard,  when  they  no  lon- 
As  to  myfelf,  when  I  refign  my  breath. 
And  lie  extended  in  the  houfe  of  Death, 
I  value  not  what  friend  (if  friend  I  have) 
With  fading  flowers  may  idly  drefs  my 

grave  ; 
Orwho  awhile  may  quote  my  trifling  lays. 
And  kindly  give  feme  little  Ihare  of  praife : 
So  little  fond  of  what  the  world  calls  Fame, 
As  dies  my  body,  fo  I  wifii  my  name. 
Mean  while,  each  brifk  emotion  as  I  feel, 
I'll  pay  wiih  Mirth,  and  trip  up  Sorrow's 
heel.  [birth ; 

Sure  feme  blithe  fpirit  fmil'd  upon  my 
For  fince  I  rambled  on  this  fpeck  of  earth, 
I've  lov'd  to  laugh,  tho'  Care  flood  frown- 
ing by, 
AndpalePvIisfortuneroll'd  her  meagre  eye. 
While  eafy  Confcience  builds  her  eafy 
neft 
Within  my  bofom,  and  fits  there  at  reft, 
WTiy  not  indulge  the  failles  of  the  foul  ? 
Why  flop  the  tides  of  plcafure  as  they  roll  ? 
Shall  peevifh  veterans,  of  rigid  mould. 
Who  think  all  wifdom  center'd  in  the  old. 
Shall  fuch  (though  aged  merit  I  revere) 
Blockade  my  fancy  in  its  bold  career  ? 
No  : — light  of  heart,  as  Isng  as  health  re- 
mains, [ray  veins  ; 
And  guides  her  puppet  fpirits  through 
Thro'  life's  thick  buftie  I  will  cog^  my 

way. 
And  join  the  laughing  chorus  of  the  day  : 
Though    fliort-liv'd  wit   fhould   ridicule 
my  name,  [of  Ziaipe; 

And   ftrive   to  brand  me  with  the  marie 
Though  fools,  who  form  no  judgment  of 

their  own. 
Whom  nature  never  meant  to  think  alone: 


To     FORTUNE. 

FORTUNE,— who  blames  thee  not? 
the  rich,  the  poor. 
The  man  who  begs,    or  who  commands 

thy  ftore. 
The  high,  the  low,  the  humble,  and  the 

great,  [wait. 

Who  hoard  thy  treafures — or  thy  favours 
All,  all  alike  thy  partial  bounty  blame — 
Yet   all  thy  votaries  partial    bounty 

claim.  [tur'd/TOc///, 

Smile  oncefweet  Gopdess,  lays  the  rap- 
Oh,    let  not  all  my  prayers  be  fpent  in 

vain  ! 
Give  but  the  lovely  Stella  to  my  arms — 
For  file — ye  Powers ! — for  Ihe  has  solid 

charms. 
The  jolly  widower — whom  a  month  ago. 
We  faw  half-drown'd  in  floods  of  real -wot; 
Now  to  recruit  his  purfe,and  chear  his  life. 
Prays   Fortune  to  bellow  a  brilliant 

wife  ; 
One  who  in  diamonds,  and  in  rubies  ihines,, 
And  vies  in  worth    with  Peru's  golden 

mines. 
The  nymph  whofe  morning  toil,  whofe 

evening  care. 
Spreads  lor  the  man  of  wealth  the  fubtle 

fnare ;  [grace — 

For  him  adjulls  each  look — aflumes  each. 
And  calls  forthevery charm  from  Beauty's 

face. 
Say — is  it  happinefs  fhe  has  in  view  ? — 
Or,  laughing  Fortune,  does  Ihe  honour 
you  ?  [fong  lay 

The  Poet  too — whofe  foft — whofe  fing- 
Carols  the  rifing,  or  declining  day, 
Whofe  pleafmg  firains  falute  the  welcome 

fpring, 
Orpenfivenumbersmournheronthewingj 
E'rc  he  implores  the  afliflance  of  theNiNE, 
Claims  Fo-.tune's  fmiles — and  worfliip's 

at  her  Ihrine, 
The  puiT  of  praife  folicits  of  the  dame, 
'Tis  all  he   alks — the  empty  breath  of 

Fame — 
— The  fickle  Goddefs  oft  the  boon  denies^ 
Derides  his  wilh — and  gives  the  wind  his 

fighs.— . 
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A/tmple  enigmathal  anfwer  to  the  enigmatical 
LUi  of  Patriots y  puhlijbed  in  the  Columbian 
Magazine^  for  December y   1 789. 

I. 

ST.  George  is  your  faint,  I'll  make  bold 
to  fay 
Of  a  warrior,  two  feventh's  is  W,  A  ; 

And  they  are  confpicuous  who  Jhine ; 
The  confonant's  G,  prepofition  \%to: 
And  iVis  the  half  of  the  negative  no  : 
Thefe  the  name  of  an  hero  define. 

II. 
Amongft  Ifracl's  tribes,  give  the  left- 
handed  place, 
Before  half  a  nation  of  Gallican  race  ; 
And  with  two-thirds  of  i/ii  write  next 
jine  : 
From  the  reafoning  art,  at  an  inn  repofe  L, 
A  philofophical  patriot,  diftintftly  'twill 
fpell  :^ 
In  whom  phyficks  and  pGliticks  join. 

HI. 

Inachus's  daughter,  was  lo  the  cow; 

And,  "  of  have,'*    the  reverfe,    b  is  one 

fixth,  I  trow  ; 

To  which  add  the  confonant  N. 

With  vowel  the  firft,  and  three  fourths  of 

my  dame. 
And  a  third  of  sir  ^elq'  chef,  you  may 
fpell  out  a  name. 
The  plural  of  th'  Father  of  Men. 

IV 
Now  take  a  conjunction   Tho"  without 
compundlion. 
Say  maf  for  to  anfwer  our  plan  ; 

Take  a  M'ff'va.  a  puff,  from  my  Lady- 
gay's  muff, 
Half  a  litinet  will  make  out  the  man. 
V. 
The  Baptifl's  the  man,  and  for  hen,  we 
fay  Han, 
For  the  female  bird,  changing  a  letter ; 
Half  a  cock-Wi.x.  then  join'd,  in  Bollon 
you'll  find 
A  patriot,  and  no  where  a  better. 
VL 
Good  King  John,  'twas  laid  down,  the 
claims  of  his  crown, 
And  the  freedom  of  England  confefsM, 
For  the  fweet  month  of  May,  for  M- 
I'll  take  J, 
And  our  patriot's  name  I've  exprefs'd. 

ODE     TO     S  P  R.  I  N  G. 

HAIL!    genial    goddels,    blooming 
Spring, 
Thy  bleft  return,  O!  let  me  fing. 

And  aid  my  languid  lays  : 
Let  me  not  fink  in  floth  lupine, 
While  all  creation  at  thy  fhrinc 
Its  annual  tribute  pays. 


Efcap'd  from  Winter's  freezing  pow'r. 
Each  bloffom  greets  thee,  and  each  flower  j 

And  forcmoft  of  the  train 
(By  Nature's  artlefs  hand-maid  drefs'd) 
The  fnow-drop  comes  in  lilied  vcft. 

Prophetic  of  thy  reign. 

The  lark  now  ftrains  his  tuneful  throat, 
While  every  loud  and  fprightly  note 

Calls  Echo  from  her  cell ; 
Be  warn'd  ye  nymphs  that  liften  round, 
A  beauteous  maid,  became  a  found, 

The  maid  that  lov'd  too  well. 

The  bright-hair'd  fun,  with  warmth  di-* 

vine. 
Bid  tree  and  Ihrub,  and  fwelling  vine 

Their  infant  buds  difplay ; 
Again  the  ftreams  refrefh  the  plains. 
Which  winter  bound  in  icy  chains. 

And  fparkling  blefs  his  ray. 

Life-giving  zephyr  breathes  around. 
And  inftant  glows  the  enamell'd  ground 

With  Nature's  varied  hues ; 
Not  fo  return's  our  youth  decay'd, 
Alas  !  nor  air,  nor  fun,  nor  fhade, 

The  fpring  of  life  renews. 

The  fun's  too  quick  revolving  beam 
Apace  dilTolves  the  human  dream, 

And  brings  th'  appointed  hour ; 
Too  late  we  catch  his  parting  ray, 
And  mo«rn  the  idly  wafted  day 

No  longer  in  our  pow'r. 

Then  happiefl  he,  vrhofe  lengthen'd  fight 
Purfues,  by  Virtue's  conftant  light, 

A  hope  beyond  the  fkies  ; 
Where  frowning  Winter  ne'er  fhall  come,. 
But  rofy  Spring  for  ever  bloom, 

And  Suns  eternal  rife. 


CUPID         STUNG. 

ANACREON,     Ode  XL. 

A  Slumbering  bee  by  love  unfeen. 
Had  in  a  bed  of  rofes  been. 
The  God  was  ftung,  tlie  wound  wasforc^ 
Anguifh  made  the  urchin  roar. 
Away  he  flew  with  all  his  might, 
To  feek  his  Mother  Venus  bright  : 
"  Mamma,  your  fon  is  kill'd,"  he  cries, 
"  Kill'd  is  your  fon,  your  Cupid  dies  , 
"  A  little  f erpent  wounded  me, 
'«  Wings  it  has,  and's  call'd  a  bee. 
"  If  a  bee's  fting  fo  Iharp  can  prove, 
•«  How  Iharp,   lays  fhe,    arc  wounds  s{ 
"  love! 
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O  Nancy  wilt  thou  gang  %vi    me. 

^  Largo  andante  expreffi'vo. 
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I  O  !  Nancy     wilt       thou 
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\     gang    wi*     me,  Nor     figh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town  ?  Can 
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\       fi   -  lent     glens  have  charms     for     thee,  Thelovvlycot, 
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1       and         ruflet     gown  ?   No         longer  dreft         in  filk- 
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•^  en  (heen,  No     longer     dreft     in       jew  -  els  *^are.  Say^can'H 

j  i;^z^z:ilzxr~zz'  '  ' 
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'  V y  K_y 

^   thon  quit       each  courtly  fcj:;r;e,  Where  thou  wert    faireft 
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•^       of     the  fair  f   Say,  can'ft  thou  quit    each     court    -  ly  fcene. 
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Where  thou  wert  fair  ■ 
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1  Where  thou  wert  fair  -   eft  of       the     fair?   Where   fhoi 
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'^       wert  fa  ire  it.    Where  **' 


wert  fa  ire  it.    Where  i^^  thou  wert  fair    -    eft  of  the  lair  ? 
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II, 

O  Narscy  !  when  thou'rr  far  rwav 
Wilt  thou  not  cafi:  a  wifh  behhid  ? 

Say,  cauft  tl)ou  face  the  pardiing  ray, 
Kor  flirink  before  the  wintry  wind  ? 
s 
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P  em  that  foft  antlgentie  mien 
Extrenics  of  l;ard/liip  leani  to  bc;ir. 

Nor  ^<\^^  regret  each  courtly  (cene, 
Where  thou  wert  taireit  ol  the  fair 


in. 

O  Nanpy!  canlV  thou  love  fo  true, 
Thro'  perils  keen  v/ith  me  to  go, 

Or  when  thy  Twain  mifliap  may  rue, 
To  fliare  with  him  ;he  pangs  of  woe  i 

Say,  fhouM  diieaie  or  pain  hcfal. 
Wilt  thou  MiTume  the  nurfc's  care, 

Nor  wixlfu!  thofe  gay  fcenes  recal, 
Where  thou  wert  faireit  of  the  fair  ? 

JV. 

And  when  at  laft  thy  love  fliall  die, 
Wilt  thou  receive  his  parting  breath  f 

Wilt  thou  reprefs  each  ftruggling  figh, 
And  cheer  witii  fmiles  the  bed  of  death  ? 

AiUd  wilt  thou  o'er  his  breathlefs  clay 
Strew  flowers,  and  drop  the  tender  tear  ? 
Nor  then  regret  thofe  fcenes  fo  gay, 
.  Where  thou  wert  faireft  of  the  fair  ? 


A       SON     G. 

NYMPHS  I  hate  who,  wan  and  pale, 
Borrow  art,  If  nature  fail ; 
^rifk  and  biocming  let  her  be, 
Site's  the  girl  admir'd  by  me  ! 

Sway'd  by  envy,  fvvay'd  by  pride, 
Which  the  gems  of  beauty  hide, 
Fair  as  Venus  tho'  flie  be. 
She's  not  form'd  the  girl  for  me  ! 

She  whofc  voice  and  wit  can  dart 
Tranfports  thrilling  thro'  the  heart, 
Free  from  pride,  from  envy  free, 
She's  the  girl  admir'd  by  me  ! 

Who  with  negligence  of  art, 
Perform's  the  fprightly  dancer's- part  ; 
Young  and  hloomhig,  blithe,  and  free, 
Sht's  the  girl  admir'd  by  me  ! 

Nor  pravflii'd  fnr.ilc,  nor  borroAv'd  grace, 
Should  Itfnd  a  luftre  to  her  face, 
By  nature  let  her  painted  be, 
6hc's  the  girl  admir'd  by  me  ! 

If  falfe  fhe  ne'er  (hall  break  my  rcfl, 
I'll  tear  her  from  my  wounded  breafl ; 
>^nd  another  fair  as  fhc, 
Shall  be  found  the  girl  for  me. 


Ode  to  a  younr  Lndy  on   Drefi. 

SURVEY,  my  fair,  that  lucid  ftrean| 
Adown  the  fmiling  valley  flray  ; 
Wou'd  art  attempt  or  fancy  dream 

To  regulate  its  winding  way. 
So  pleas'd  I  view  thy  fhining  hair 

In  loofe  difhevcU'd  ringlets  flow  ; 
Not  all  thy  art,  not  all  thy  care. 

Can  there  one  fingle  grace  beftow. 
Survey  again  that  verdant  hill, 

■  With  native  plants  enamell'd  o'er; 
Say,  can  the  painter's  utmoft  (kill 

Inftrucfl  one  flcw'r  to  plcafc  us  more  ? 
As  vain  it  were,  with  artful  dye, 

To  chan  ge  the  bloom  thy  cheeks  difdofe ; 
And,  oh  !    may  Laura,  ere  fhe  try, 

With  frefli  vermillion  paint  the  rofe. 
Hark !  how  the  woodlark's  tuneful  throa? 

Can  every  ftudy'd  grace  excel ; 
Let  ;  rt  cohllrain  the  rambling  note. 

And  will  flic,  Laura,  plcafe  fo  well ! 
Oh  !  ever  keep  thy  native  eafe, 

hy  no  pedantic  hw  confin'd  ; 
For  Laura's  voice  is  formd  to  pleajc 

Jf  Laura's  words  be  not  unkind. 


(      193      ) 

The     Chronicle, 

FOREIGN       INTELLIGNCE. 


FRANCE. 
"•npHE  latefl  accounts  from  F.uropc,  in- 

JL  form  us,  that  the  National  Affem- 
bly,  of  France,  ftill  continue  the  forma- 
tion of  their  conftitution,  in  the  utmoft 
harmony;  that  on  New-year's-day  a  de- 
putation of  fixty  members  from  that  bo- 
dy waited  on  the  King  and  Queen,  with 
refpedtful  and  loyal  addrelfes  ;  and  that, 
fo  late  as  the  1 6th  of  January,  the  King; 
continued  to  refide  at  Paris,  beloved  and 
refpedted  by  all  his  fubje<Si:s. 

Thus  it  appears  tliat  the  accounts,  cf 
the  King's  flight  from  Paris,  which  have 
appeared  in  our  news-papers,  were  with- 
out foundation.  It  is  ftrange  that  the 
people  of  America  fhould  give  currency 
or  credit  to  fuch  fabrications.  Surely  the 
very  abfurdity  of  thefuppofedintelligence 
fcamped  it  with  the  mark  of  faHhood. 
Why  fhould  he  fly  from  an  afledlionate 
and  loyal  people,  over  whom  he  reigns 
yvlth  honcmr,  and  in  perfedl  fafety  ? 

The  National  Afl~embly,  proceeding  on 
the  firm  but  great  principles  of  moral  and 
political  wiidom,  have  admitted  the  Cor- 
ficans  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  free  citizens.  They  al- 
ways difplay  a  fpirit  of  moderation  and 
juitice.  Their  refolution  to  double  the 
pay  of  the  army,  and  to  make  govern- 
ment refponfibie  to  the  public  creditors 
for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  are 
maflerly  ftrokes  of  policy.  The  patriotic 
donations,  though  in  a  high  degree  libe- 
ral, are  yet  inadequate  to  the  grand  ob- 
jc(5l   of  relloring    order  to  the  finances. 

But  order  will  foon  fpring  from  confi- 
dence in  the  public  adminifcration,  if  it 
proceeds   as  it  has  begun,  and  the  im- 

menfe  refources  of  France  are  called  forth 

into  operation  by  her  able  ilatefmen. 

Paris,  'January  %,  Yeflerday  even- 
injr,  at  fix  o'clock,  the  members  deputed 
fiom  the  AlTembly,  prefented  themfelves 
before  the  King-,  when  the  Prefidtnt  pro- 
Hounced  the  following  addrefs  : 
Sire, 

<  The  National  AlTembly  comes  to  of- 
fer to  your  Majefty  that  tribute  of  love 
and  refpeil  which  i;  at  ail  tjmrj  ycur  due; 


— >the  reftorer  of  the  public  liberty  ;  the 
foveregin,  who,  under  circumftances  the 
moft  difficult,  could  liften  to  nothing  but 
his  affeAion  for  the  royal  people,  of 
whom  he  is  the  Chief,  merits  all  our  ho- 
mage ;  and  we  therefore  prefent  it  with 
the  moft  perfedl  devotion. 

'  The  reprcfentatives  of  the  nation  can 
now  prefume  to  alTure  your  majefty,  that 
his  paternal  folicitudes  are  approaching  to 
an  end — This  confideration  adds  to  the 
zeal  with  which  they  profecute  their  la- 
bours, and  confoles  them  amidft  the  ne- 
ceffary  delay  of  their  proceedings. 

'  They  look  forward  to  that  happy  day, 
when  appearing  in  a  body  before  their 
Prince,  the  friend  of  his  peopla,  they 
Ihall  prefent  to  him  a  code  of  laws,  cal- 
culated for  his  happinefs  and  for  that  of 
all  Frenchmen  ;  when  with  refpecftful 
tendernefs  they  fhall  fupplicate  a  beloved 
fovereign  to  forget  the  diforders  of  a  tem- 
peftuous  fcafon,  and  to  recoiled  nothing 
but  the  profperity  and  contentment  which 
he  fhall  have  imparted  to  the  faireft  king- 
dom of  Europe  ;  and  when  your  Majefly 
fhall  difcover,  from  experience,  that  on 
the  throne,  as  in  the  more  obfcure  ranks 
of  life,  an  obedience  to  the  movements 
of  a  gen-rous  miad  forms  the  fource  of 
every  real  pleafare. 

'  His  Majefty  will  then  be  corvinced 
of  the  loyalty  of  his  fubjeds.  He  m^W 
find  that  they  not  only  detcft,  but  know 
alfo  how  to  fupprcfs,  ail  licentious  tu- 
mults ;  that  at  the  moment  when  their 
proceedings  gave  caiifc  to  the  late  alarms, 
they  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  to 
ftre'ngthen  the  leglrimsfe  authority,  and 
for  that  virtuou?  monarch  by  whom  they 
are  to  be  adminiuered  !' 

Tke  king's  answer. 
'  Gentlemen, 
«  I    am    greatly  fenfible   of  thcfe  new 
teftimonits  of  affri^^ion  which  you  prefent 
me  in  the  name  of  the  National  AfTembiy. 
I  have  no  wifft  but  for  the  happinefs  of 
my    fubjcAs;     and    I   entertain  the  fame 
hope  with  you  that  the  year  v.'hica  is  now 
about  to  commence  will  he,  to  all  France, 
an  epoch  of  happinefs  and  profperity.' 
The    deputation    then-  repaired  to  the 
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apartment  of  her  majeil)*,  tnd  prefented 
the  following 

ADDRE-S  to  the  QUEEN. 

'  Madam, 

*  The  tribute  of  refpeefl  v/hich  tlie  Re- 
prefentatives  of  the  nntion  now  come  to 
offer,  is  no  more  a  vain  ceremonial. — 
You  equally  partake  of  th^  glory,  and  of 
the  difquiet  of  a  fovcreign,  whofe  virtues 
arc  equally  revered  in  both  hemifpheres. 
You  watch  without  ccafaig  over  the  hap- 
pinds  of  a  prince,  who  is  ever  worthy  the 
affedlion  of  ali  Frenchmen.  Every  citi- 
zen knows  with  what  tendit-rncfs  you  rear 
thofe  amiable  children*,  for  whom  we 
feel  fo  fhrong  an  inter?fl ;  and  it  is  in  the 
Kame  of  Frenchmen,  impreflcd  with  loy- 
alty and  fenfibility,  that  with  the  mofl 
refpcdful  devotion,  we  prefcnt  our  ho- 
mage.' 

The  QUEEN'S  ANSWER. 
*  Gentlemen, 

*  I  hear  with  infinite  fenfibility  the 
language  of  the  prefent  deputation,  and  1 


gsted  by  the  hope  of  plunder  and  the 
thirft  of  blood.  The  enormities  that  en- 
fncA  inflamed  a  hi^fh  fesfe  of  honour, 
and  fpirit  of  jnftice,  into  unconquerable 
and  irrefiilible  revcn2;e.  At  ToUrnhout, 
^  Ghent,  at  Bruffels,  the  Flemifli  pea- 
fants  :ind  citizens  rulhcd  fearkfs  into  the 
very  throat  of  war,  fprung  on  the  cannon 
pointed  to  their  hearts,  turned  them  a- 
gainft  the  enemies,  and  boldly  converted 
the  engines  of  fiavery  into  in.'lrumcnts  of 
freedom.  Thus,  for  the  confolation  of 
humanity,  we  find  the  higheft  fpirit  and 
moft  determined  courage  where  we  would 
wifli  to  find  them  :— not  on  the  fide  of 
tyranny,  and  the  fervice  of  the  fordid  and 
favage  palTions,  but  in  the  interells,  and 
under  the  ftandard,  of  juftice. 

As  defpots,  in  the  g  orious  conduA  of 
the  Flemifh  patriots,  have  a  confpicuous 
inftance  of  the  poT/er  of  combination  o- 
vcr  a  reverence  of  eftablifhed  govern- 
ments, fo  military  chiefs  are  thereby 
tauelit,  that  the  parade  of  difciphne,  and 


pray   you   to    alfure   the  members  of  the      all  the  pomp  and  apparatus  of  war,  are  o^ 


National  Affembly  of  this  fsHtiment,' 

*  The  Daufhin,  tvith  the  young  Princtft 
his  fijler ,  Jiood  at  this  time  at  thejide  of  btr 
tnajefiy.  '       ' 

GERMANY. 

The  Emperor's  health  is  bad,  and  his 
political  fituation  ftill  woife.  For  tho' 
he  has  been  fuccefsful  againft  the  Turks, 
in  the  laft  campaign  ;  yet  it  is  probable 
that  neceffity  will  make  him  endeavour 
to  bring  about  a  peace,  with  a  view  to 
earry  his  arms  againft  his  late  Belgic  fub- 
jeAs,  who  have  embraced  a  very  favour- 
able juncture  to  affcrt  their  freedom.  The 
Emperor,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands, has  InO  a  nett  revenue  oi  2o  milli- 
ons of  florins,  Er.nually. 

He  is  alfo  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a  war 
with  P.ufTia  and  Poland,  who  are  about 
to  form  an  alliance  offenfive  and  riefcn- 
f:ve.  The  fuccefs  of  Jofcph  and  the  Em- 
prefs  of  Ruffia,  againft  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
has  alarmed  their  neighbo;:rs ;  and  rouLd 
them  to  curb  their  ambition,  and  prc- 
fervc  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

A  noble  cnthufiafm,  In  the  caufc  of  II- 
iierty,  a«5tuated  the  Flemifli  patriols,  in 
their  glorious  conteft  with  the  Imperi.'! 
forces.  They  regarded  tl:c  rumerous  ti- 
tles and  armorial  bearings  of  Toft:ph  il. 
with  contcm;^*  ;  and  the  numbcrr;,  the  dii- 
cipline,  and  clit  arms  of  his  troops,  with- 
rvt  fear.  They  did  not  long  decline,  but 
c'/urtcd  a  conflirt.  German  mcrccuarics, 
undtr  the  conduct:  of  venal  commanders, 
g;;ve  a  loofe  *o  the  havock  of  war,  iafti- 


little  avail  when  they  are  encountered  by 
fuperior  numbers  and  equal  courage.  In 
the  tumult  and  confufion  of  a  fpiritcd  at- 
tack all  the  formalities  of  the  adjutant  and 
drill-fergeant  are  forgotten  ;  undifciplin- 
ed  troops,  united  and  impelled  by  fome 
ftrong  and  common  paflion,  make  as  vi-? 
gorous  an  onfet  as  veteran  armies. 

The  celebrated-Henry  Vandernoot,  th^ 
leader  of  the  patriots,  is  at  once  the  Wafti- 
ington  and  the  Franklin  of  the  Netlicr- 
lands,  he  unites  a  high  fpirit  of  liberty 
and  juftice  with  a  natural  fagacity,  a  plii- 
lofophical  genius,  and  a  learned  and  libe- 
ral education.  His  merit  has  rendered 
him  confpicuous,  and  raifed  him  to  the 
proudeft  eminence  on  which  any  mortal 
can  be  placed — the  (.Ilice/ifDidator,  con- 
ferred in  times  of  trouble,  by  the  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen. 

Should  the  Emperor  die,  he  will  be 
fucceeded  by  Peter  Leopold,  grand  duke 
of  Tufcany.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  what 
change  fuch  an  event  might  produce  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  This  man  is  of  an 
eafy,  mild,  and  unafpiring  difpofition, 
and  will  not,  in  all  likelihood,  feck  for  a 
further  acquifiticn  of  territory.  His  Ita- 
lian fubjetfts  have  enjoyed  happinefs,  un- 
der his  fovereignty,  which  pivesthc  Gcr- 
maub  favourable  hopes  of  him,  (hould  he 
fucceed  to  tiie  Imperial  crown.  Though 
tlie  Flemings  have  thus  far  acquired  their 
freedom,  and  are  now  eftabiifhinor  n  re- 
publican government ;  yet  the  coming  of 
I^eopold  to  the  throne  would  be  the  beft 
fjcurity  for  the  enjoyment  of  tiicrir  libc- 
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ties — He  would  eithar  permit  them  to  re- 
tain their  new  government,  or  he  would 
make  them  happy  under  a  mild  mouar- 
chial  one. 

PRUSSIA  ASD  POLAND. 

The  affairs  of  Poland  are  at  prefent  in 
a  critical  fituation.  The  fpirit  of  liberty 
has  been  difFufed  among  the  peafants  of 
tliat  countrs',  and  cannot  be  otherwifc  al- 
layed, than  by  a  complete  eftablitlrmcnt 
of  their  rights.  A  Diet  for  that  purpoft, 
however,  affemblcJ  at  Warfaw,  in  De- 
cember laft,  and  were  ftill  fitting  when 
our  laft  accounts  came  away.  The  out- 
lines of  a  reformed  conflitution  had  been 
reported  by  a  committee,  of  which  the 
King  of  Pruffid  had  declared  himfelf  the 
Protedior  and  Guaraijtse, 

The  prefent  fituation  of  his  neighbour?, 
together  with  a  great  militaiT^  force,  gives 
the  Kirg  of  Pruffia  uo  fmall  degree  of  i".- 
fluence,  in  the  north  of  Europe.  His  ar- 
my coniifts  of  above  300,000  men;  cTid 
Poland  has  60,000.  should  the  propcfed 
alliance  take  place  between  thefe  two 
powers,  Joftph  and  Katliariue  muil  give 
up  every  idea  of  driving  the  Turks  out  of 
Europe.  It  is  not  the  mterefl  cf  Pruffia 
to  let  thofe  powers  become  too  formi- 
dable. It  is  highly  probable  that  PruiTia 
will  alfo  refill  any  attempt  of  the  Emper- 
or to  regain  the  >fetherlands. 

TURKEY. 

The  preparatior.s  making  by  the  Turks 
iot  another  campaign  were  great  beyond 
example.  ThtT^  will  go  near  to  ruin  the 
Turkifh  empire,  53  well  as  the  Imperi^il 
Courts,  wiio  raufl  employ  an  army  to  re- 
fill them.  Three  himdred  and  ten  thcu- 
fand  men  arc  in  the.  prefent  pay  of  the 
Grand  Signior. 

The  Turkifli  ft^ct  on  the  Black  Sea  is 
returned  into  port,  very  much  damaged 
by  tempeUuous  weather,  and  with  the; 
lofs  of  two  thoufand  lailors  ;  a  lofs  which 
the  Turks  find  very  difficult  to  repair. 

The  Sultan  has  feut  all  his  plate  to  the 
mint,  and  the  great  ofncers  of  flate  have 
followed  his  example  ;  by  thefe  means,  it 
is  faid,  an  inmiediate  fupply  of  ^}  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  was  procured. 

The  Sultan  has  ftridly  forbid  all  his 
fubjeds  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  for  or- 
nament or  luxury ;  and  iffued  his  orders, 
that  all  the  msles  in  his  dominions,  from 
tl;c  age  of  16  to  60  do  hold  themfeivcs  in 
readinefs  to  march,  if  they  arc  funimon- 
cd,  for  the  defcnc-e  of  their  country  and 
rei*gion. 


Should  the  feafon  continue  as  open  as 
the  prefent  appearances  hidicate,  both  ar- 
mies will  take  the  field  very  early.  The 
fir  ft  nbjedl  of  the  Turks  is  the  rc-capturc 
of  Oczakow. 

A  very  heary  fnow  has  entirely  pre- 
vented all  communications  between  Tran- 
fylvania  and  Wallachia. 

Thirty  baggage  waggons  belonging  to 
the  Auftriar.s,  have  been  buried  in  it. 

Th"  swedes  anj  RUSSIANS 
Were  preparing  vignroufly  for  war, 
and  great,  indeed,  muil  be  tlic  effufioa  oC 
human  blood,  in  the  approaching  caw- 
paign,  if  a  peace  flrould  not  be  conciiided 
between  the  contending  parties. 

Progress     of    L  i  B  e  r  t  v 

The  generous  (lame  fpreads  rapidly  — ■ 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Poland  have 
feit  its  divine  influence,  and  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  eftublilhing  their  freedom,  on  the 
ruias  of  tyranny  and  opprefHon.  A  few 
reflcded  rays  have  alfo,  in  tome  meafure, 
enlightened  the  long  benighted  regions 
of  Spain  and  the  Pope's  dominions — At 
Madrid  the  Inqiiificion  has  thundered 
forth  its  anathemas,  againft  the  friesadsof 
the  revolution  in  France,  and  has  prohi- 
bited the  importaticm  or  perufal  of  any 
pamphlets  or  other  publications giviag  aa 
account  of  the  French  revolufion. — But 
notwithftanding  the  grcatcift  vigilance  of 
the  police,  fpirited  pamphlets  are  fprcad 
among  the  people.  The  Court  is  become 
fo  jealtMis  of  fl range rD,  that  an  order  has 
been  ilTued,  enjoining  all,  who  cannot 
give  fnbftantial  reafons  for  their  tempo- 
rary  refidence  in  Madrid,  to  depart  with- 
in fifteen  days,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty- 
ducats.  How  wretched,  how  unenviable 
is  that  arbitrary  power  which  Is  accom- 
panied with  fuch  cciTtinual  jealoufies  and 
apprchenfions  !  and  how  mult  the  votaries 
of  freedom  exult  in  the  plcafmg  |  rofpeA 

Wiiich    opens  upon   them. Arbitrary 

power  decays  faft,  and  the  rights  of  man- 
kind are,  at  lengrh,  in  a  fair  way  of  ^e- 
ing  relcued  from  beneath  the  footftools  of 
m.onarchs  and  their  minion?. 

Though  the  carnage  of  our  fpecles,  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  has  been  fuch  as  to 
make  humanity  Ihudder,  it  has,  never- 
thelefs,  been  favourable  to  liberty.  The 
friends  of  freedom,  as  well  in  France  as 
in  the  NetherlandsjWould  have  fouiid  a 
powerful  opponent  in  the  Emperor,  were 
it  not  that  his  ambition  had  involved  him 
in  a  war  with  the  T-iirks. 
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GREAT-BR.ITAIN. 

The  Englifli  prints  give  us  little  intel- 
ligence relatiu-e  to  the  affairs  of  their  own 
country.  They  arc  generally  filled  with 
accounts  of  their  neighbours,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  which  are  often  mif- 
ftated,  contradidory,  and  abfurd.  Late 
private  accounts  from  that  cpuntry  inform 
us,  that  the  bufmefs  of  the  flave-trade, 
the  fettlemcnt  of  the  conftitution  of  Ca- 
nada, the  alteration  and  amendment  of 
the  tobacco-bill,  a  plan  for  liquidating 
the  whole  of  the  unfunded  debt,  a  bill  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
further  profecution  of  Haftings's  trial,  were 
exp6<5led  to  come  before  parliament  at 
their  next  meeting.  We  learn  farther, 
that,  y  an  order  of  his  Majefty  in  Coun- 
cil, the  export  of  wheat,  wheat-flour,  rye, 
rye-meal,  barley, barley-meal,  malt,  bread, 
hifcuit,  oats,  oat-meal  and  beans,  is  pro- 
hibited from  every  part  in  Great-Britain 
until  further  orders  ;  and  the  import  al- 
lowed, likewife  until  further  orders,  into 
England,  Wales,  and  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  at  the  low  duties ;  which  are,  on 
Wheat  -  -  6d.  per  quarter 
Wheat-Flour  -  ad.  per  ii  albs. 
Rye  -  -         3d.  per  quarter 

Barley         -         -       2d.  per  quarter 
Oats         -         -  ditto. 

The  following  were  the  market-prices 
of  grain,  &c.  in  London,  the  4th  of  Ja- 
nuary lafl : 

s.  s. 

Englilh  Red  Wheat     49  a  S3  fine  54-6 
White  do.       50  a  54  fine  55-6 
River  do.         45  a  49  fine  50  a  ja 
Rye  3^^  33 

Barley  33  a  25  fine  a6 

Oats  19  a  20  old 

Do.  Poland      ao  a  aa  old 
White  Peas       27  a  29 
Do.  for  boilirtg  ^^  per  quarter 
Hour  42  to  44  p.  fack  of  aSolb.  nett 
farelgn.  Eaftvriefland  and  Dutch  Feed 
Oats  15  a  1 7  new  ;  old  15-6  a 
17-6 
Do.  do.  Brew  do.  16-6  a  1 8-6  ; 

fincft  19  a  20  New 
Do.  do.  do.  do.  18  a  19  ;    fineft 
20  a  21  Old 


Flanders  Feed  Oats  15  a  1 7  New  i 

Old  16  to  18 
Irifh  ditto  14  a  15-6,    fine  16  a 
17  per  quarter. 
St.     John's,     (Antigua) 

January  X2.  By  a  St.  Chi-^lopher's  pa- 
per of  the  22d  ult.  we  learn,  that  at  Su- 
rinam, the  fmall-pox  lately  raged  with 
fuch  dreadful  violence,  that  within  the 
fpace  of  two  months  upwards  of  ajoope- 
riihed  of  that  diforder. 

RHOD  E-I  SL  AND. 

NEwrokT,  March  17.  Alas  for  poor 
Rhode-Ifland  !  doomed  ftill  to  experience 
the  evils  attendant  on  anarchy  and  mif- 
rule. 

The  Delegates  of  this  place  are  jufl 
returned  from  South-Kingfton,  the  Con- 
vention having  rifen  lall  evening  at  10 
o  clockj  without  accomplilhing  the  im-' 
portant  bufinefs  of  their  appointment. 
The  Convention  flands  adjourned  to  the . 
24th  of  May,  then  to  meet  at  Newport — 
which  favourite  meafure  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one. — Every  obiecTtion  railed 
againft  the  general  «;overnment  was  clear- 
ly obviated  ;  but  anti-fedcralifm,  ohHina- 
cy  and  ignorance,  were  triumphant.  A 
committee  was  early  appointed  to  draft 
and  report  a  bill  of  rights,  and  amend- 
ments to  the  conftitution  :  the  former,  I 
am  told,  is  nearly  a  copy  of  the  Virginia 
bill^— the  latter  are  faid  to  have  been  col- 
ledted  chiefly  from  amendments  propofe'l 
by  other  ftates.  Where  any  thing  new 
has  been  introduced,  ftupidity  is  the  cha- 
raAeriftic  feature.  The  old  game,  of 
handing  thefe  to  the  people,  is  once  more 
to  be  played  ;  and  yet  no  mode  is  pointed 
out  whereby  their  fentiments  are  to  be 
colleded.  An  adjournment  till  after  our 
eledion  is  intended  to  ferve  the  purpofes 
of  party,  and  obtain  a  rc-elcdion  of  the 
powers  that  be,  or  others  of  fimilar  cha- 
radcr. 

It  is  'much  to  he  lamented,  that  an 
exemption  from  foreign  impoft  and  ton- 
nage was  ever  aflced  for  or  granted.  The 
firll  indulgence  afforded  our  anti-feds  an 
opportunity  to  difpofe  of  their  fall  pro- 
duce, and  they  muft  be  made  to  feel,  be- 
fore they  can  be  brought  to  a  fenfe  of  duty. 


UNITED 

BENNINGTON,     (Vermont) 

February  22.  Nothing  has  yet  «*anf- 
plred  from  our  commiiTioncrs  for  fettling 
^he  boundary  line  between  this  ftats  and 
New- York,  or  from  our  delegates  t»  Con- 
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grefs :  there  remains  fcarcely  a  doubt, 
however,  that  If  the  boundary  line  is  fet- 
tled to  thtf  acceptance  of  our  commilTion- 
ers,  our  acccffion  to  the  federal  union  will 
be  a  mr.ttcr  cafily  accompliflied,  on  the 
moll  honourble  terms  for  Vermont. 


The  fituation  of  this  riflng  ftate,  its 
natural  ftrength,  and  encreafing  popula- 
tion, the  fpirit  and  determination  of  its 

'  citizens,  fo  evidently  demonftrated  by  the 
important  exertions  of  the  Green-moun- 
tain corps,  &c.  in  the  late  war,  are  too 
ftriking  and  important  advantages  not  to 
demand  the  immediate  attention  of  Con- 
prefs,  and  cannot  fail  to  attraA  the  en- 
lightened penetration  of  a  Walhington, 
the  inftant  local  difficulties  are  removed. 
N  E  W  -  Y  O  R  K. 

I  March  23.  On  Saturday  laft  arrived  in 

this  city,  Thomas  Jefftrfou,  Efq.  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  United  States  of  Amerita. 
By  authentic  information  we  learn, 
that,  about  the  firft  of  February,  a  fmall 
party  of  Indians,  belonging  to  the  ban- 
ditti of  Cherokees  who  have  been  driven 
from  their  own  tribes,  and  relide  north- 
vvefl  of  the  Ohio,  furprized,  near  the 
Sciota,  a  boat  going  down  the  Ohio,  kil^ 
led  four  perfons,  and  took  the  reft  pri- 
foners. 

This  information  was  given  to  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort-Hanner,  by  fome 
friendly  Wiandots,  who  met  in  the  woods 
thefaid  banditti  of  Cherokeeswithtwopri- 
foners.  The  "Wiandots  further  informed, 
that  remnants  oi  the  Shawanefe  and  the 
faid  Cherokees  feem  determined  on  mif- 
chief  the  enfuing  feafon. 

.  The  legillature  of  this  ftate  have  palTed 

an  a(5l  for  laying  out  a  road  to  Onoch- 
quaga,  or  near  it,  for  which  we  have 
allowed  1500I.  It  is  to  begin  at  the  road 
leading  from  Miniiink  to  Efopus,  in  the 
mod  convenient  place,  and  to  extend 
xorth-wefterly  to  the  Delaware,  and  from 
thence  to  Onoehquaoa,  &c.  and  will  in- 
terfedl  the  roads  that  lead  to  Cheningo, 
Unidilla,  Mohawk  river,  and  Albany. 
ExiraSi  of  a  Idler  from    Schena£iadyy 

March  16. 
"  From  frefh  accounts  wc  learn,  that 
the  Engliih  are  conftautly  employed  in 
adding  to  the  firength  of  their  forts  and 
polls  on  the  north  weftern  frontier,  keep 
a  very  watchful  eye  over  all  vifitants,  and 
fesm  extremely  jealous  left  any  of  the 
United  States  people  Ihould  be  obfervant 
ef  their  proceedings.  Several  of  the  old  A- 
merican  refugees  are  faid  to  be  refident  in 
thofe  pofts,  v/ho  are  moftly  very  poor, 
and  depend  wholly  upon  the  royal  ra- 
tions." 

VIRGIN     I     A. 

Richmond,  March  11.    On  Saturday, 

Sunday,  and  Monday  laft,  die  wind  blew 

3  mere,  guft  the  chief  part  of  the  tinie, 

during  which,  it  is  faid,  many  barns  have 
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been  unroofed,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  fsnces  around  the  neighbouring  plan- 
tations are  laid  even  with  the  ground ; 
Cnce  which  a  heavy  fnow  has  fallen,  and 
the  weather  ftiil  continues  extremely  fe- 
vere. 

COLUMBIA    (S.  C.)    Jamary  27. 

The  legillature  has  laid  a  tax  of  eight 
{hillings  and  nine  pence  per  centum,  ad 
valorem,  on  lands,  and  two  fliillings  and 
eleven  pence  on  all  flaves,  free  negroes, 
mulattoes  and  muftizos,  the  lame  fum  on 
carriage  wheels,  eight  fliillings  and  nine 
pence  on  every  lool  value  of  lands,  lots 
and  buildings,  alfo,  on  every  locl.  value 
of  ftock  in  trade,  excepting  all  clergymen, 
merchants,  fchool-mafters  and  miilreffes. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Honourable  John  Baptift  Afn, 
Timothy  Bloodworth,  Hugh  William- 
fon,  John  Steele,  and  John  Sevier,  £fqrs, 
are  elected  members  of  the  Houfe  ofRe- 
prefentatives  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
flate  of  North-Carolina. 

His  Britannic  Majefty  has  appointed 
Thomas  M'Donough,  Efq.  his  Conful  in 
Maffachufetts,  Rhode-Ifland,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New-Hamplhire,  and  John  Ha- 
milton, Ifq.  his  Conful  in  Virginia. 

Nineteen  fail  of  fquare  rigged  vefTels 
(that  is  fhips  and  brigs)  were  launched 
in  this  port  in  1789,  of  which  the  whole 
were  fouthern  live  oak,  and  fouthern  ce- 
dar frames,  equal  to  any  in  tke  world.-?- 
The  number  of  new  vefTels  already  en- 
gaged for  the  prefent  year,  are  nearly  as 
many  as  the  whole  of  vwhat  was  built  laft 
year. 

On  Monday  the  T5th  inft.  an  examina-* 
tion  of  the  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  in  MeJicine  was  held  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Univerf  ty,  in  the  prefence  of 
his  Excellency  the  FrefiJent  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  Council  and  Aflembly, 
and  the  Truftees  of  the  inftitution,  to- 
gether with  a  numerous  and  refpecftable. 
concourfe  of  literary  charatflers — v^hen 
the  following  gentlemen  appeared  as  can- 
didates (having  been  previoufly  examined 
in  private)  viz. 

John  Baldwin,  of  New- York. 

George  Cabell,  of  Virginia. 

Theophilus  Elmer,  of  New-Jerfey. 

Plunket   F.  Glentworth,  Philadelphia. 

William  B.  Dufficld,  of  Philadelphia. 

Matthew  Henderfon,  Lancafter  coun- 
ty, Pennfylvania. 

Jonathan  Kearfiy,  Cumbsrland,  do.  dp. 

John  Laws,  Suffex,  do.  Delaware. 

John  Vv^'allace,  Dauphin,  do.  Penrfyl= 
vanis. 

C  c 


ipS 


Iritelligence. 


The  Candidates  -were  examined  on  Na- 
tural Philoiophy,  by  the  Rev.  John  Ew- 
ing,  D.  D.  Provoil  of  the  Univerfity. — 
On  Anatomy,  by  William  Shippen,  M. 
D.  ProfeiTor  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and 
Midwifery. — On  Chemillry,  by  Jame« 
H!2tchinfon,  M.  B.  ProfeiTor  of  Chcmif- 
try  and  Materia  Medica. — And  on  the 
Theory  and  Pradice  of  Phyfic,  by  Adam 
Kuhn,'  M.  D.  ProfeiTor  of  the  Theory 
and  Prailice  of  Phyiic. 

The  reaainefs  and  accuracy  which  the  can  ■ 
didates  difplayed  in  their  anfwers,  on  the 
fevffral  fubjet^is  of  the  examination,  gave 
general  fatisfadion,  and  refledted  honour 
upon  the  Inftitution.     ?. 

Wcdnefday  night,  the  24th  inft.  about 
31  ocleck,  a  fire  was  difcovered  in  the 
counting*houfe  of  the  Cotton  Fa(5lory,  at 
the  upper  end  of  Market-ftreet,  in  this 
city,  whicii  iuddenly  fpread  through  the 
•whole  of  the  building,  and  entireiy  con- 
fut^ed  the  fome,  together  with  the  new 
jnatcrials  there,  about  20  pieces  of  unfi- 
nifhed  goods,  and  principal  part  of  the 
machinery.  Owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
citizens,  the  dwciling-houfe  adjoining 
■was  preferved,  -with  part  of  tlie  machine- 
ry and  the  account  books. — FortUKately, 
a  large  quantity  ofnEifncd  snd  unSnifhed 
goods  were  removed  from  the  factory 
a  fev/  days  previous  to  the  difafter.  The 
lofs  is  computed  at  loool.  csclufive  of  the 
buildings. 

MARRIAGES. 

New-York.  In  the  city  of  Nezv-Tork, 
Mr.  Francis  Wamwright  to  Mifs  Maria 
Staples. 

Pennsylvania.  In  Philadelphia^  Ro- 
bert Patton,  ilfq.  to  Mifs  Bridges. 

MARVLrtND.  In  Baltitr.ore,  Captain 
Jonathan  Davenport  to  Mifs  Peggy  Du- 
chart  ;  Captain  John  Barry  to  Mrs.  Dif- 
fenderfer ;  Ciptain  Benjamin  Bradhurft 
to  Mifs  Delilah  Young.  In  Baltimore 
Ctiuniy,  Robert  Turnbuil,  Efq.  (of  Pe- 
terfburgh,  Virginia)  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Bu- 
chanan. At  FairlAll,  W^illiam  Dorfey, 
Efq.  attorney  at  lavv,  to  Mifs  Nancy 
Brooks.  At  Chefter  'Tuivn^  Mr  Andrew 
Van  Bib]^er,  (of  Bahimore)  to  Mifs  Sal- 
ly Foreman. 

Virgi:jia.  In  Albemarle  Ccuufy,  Tho- 
mas Randolph,  jun.  Efq.  to  Mifs  Patfey 
Jcfferfon.  JefTe  Lee,  jun.  to  Mifs  Polly 
Hardaway  of  DinividdU  County.  Captain 
John  ?»l'Clenachan,  of  Alexiindi'.a^  to 
Mrs.  Ann  Jenifer  of  Fairfax  Countv. 

Geo?.G1A.  At  Sat'on-iah^Vc'cCT  li.  Mnr- 
rel,  Efq.  to  Mifs  N?.ncy  Valieciu.  . 


D  E  A  r  ff  S. 

N  E  V/-H  a  M  r  s  H I R  E .  At  Ly  dehor  eugff, 
Mrs,  Eliingwood,  confort  of  Mr.  Samuel 
EUingwood.  At  Exeter^  Mr.  Thomas 
Hayley,  aged  i(3i. 

(Connecticut,  At  Somers,  of  a  con- 
fumption,  Mifs  Bcthiah  Kingfbury,  of 
Franklin,  aged  18.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
three  brothers  and  one  filler  of  this  young 
lady  have  died,  of  the  fame  difeafc,  with- 
in the  laft  fix  years  ;  and  that  upwards  of 
40  of  her  father's  relations  have  died  of 
it,  in  38  years — They  were  all  fober  in- 
duftrious  people,  and  led  a  country  life. 

New- York.  In  the  capital,  Mrs. 
Hicks,  relidofVv^hitehead  Hick£,Efq.  The 
honourable  Anthony  Hoffman,  Efq.  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  and  one  of  the  Judges, 
of  that  State.  Two  Mifs  Viffchers, 
daughters  of  Col.  John  Viffchers,  of 
Gteen-Bujh,  drowned  on  a  ileighing-party 
by  the  ice  giving  way. 

N:;\v-Jersey.  At  .Neiv-Bnmhv'ck^ 
Mr.  Ogden,  aged  85  ;  Mr.  Thomas  TaU 
mage,  aged  63  ;  Mr.  James  Brown,  aged 
67;  and  Mr.  David  Nevins.  At  Frintefs- 
Anne,  Somerfd  County,  Dr.  Francis  Che- 
ney, 

Pennsylvania.  In  Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Hannah  Fliltzhiimer,  confort  otf  Jacob 
Hiltzheimer,  Efq  ;  Mr.  John  Hart ;  Dr. 
Abraham  Chovet,  an  eminent  anatomift, 
and  an  extraordinary  man,  in  the  86th 
year  of  his  ags.  In  Tfri  County,  Col.  Da- 
vid M'Clellen.  At  Pcmis-valley,  Major 
General  Potter. 

Delav,-ak.e.  Near  Neivcafle,i^Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  aged  67 ;  Capt.  M. 
Morton,  aged  6i.  Near  Dover,  iwr. 
James  Caldwell. 

Maryland.  At  Baltimore,  Mrs,  Ma- 
ry Cox,  reUdl  of  Capt.  James  Cox,  who 
was  killed  :it  the  battle  of  Germantown  ; 
Mrs.  Sarah  Selman.  In  Talbot  County, 
the  Rev.  John  Gordon,  D.  D.  aged  77. 
In  Hartford  County,  Benjamin  B.  Norris, 
Efq.  At  Ulkton,  Baruch  Williams,  Efq. 
and  his  confort     Mrs.  Rachel  Williams. 

VlRfJlNIA.  At  Dunfries,  the  hon. 
William  Grayfon,  Efq.  Senator  in  Con- 
grefs  from  the  State  of  Virginia.  In  Ca- 
roline County,  Dr.  George  Tod,  aged  80. 
In  Hartford  Sour.ty,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fitz- 
hugh,  aged  6l»  In  Orange  County,  Capt. 
John  Lee,  aged  82.  In  Northumberland 
Cour.ty,  Mr.  William  Thomas,  aged  78. 
In  Ki.ijT  George  County,  Mr.  Kendale,  aged 
84;  Capt.  Sumucl  Oldham,  aged  91,  In 
Nc:p:n  'County,  (Kcntuckey)  Mr.  John 
Purviii.ce,  formerly  of  Baltimore. 
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BoOKSEiLER,    TiiE    CORNER    OT    SfiCUNU    AND    CkSJICOT-STR  EETS, 


To     CORRESPONDENTS. 

IN  the  ftory  of  Marcus  and  Monimia  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
omit  a  few  lines,  and  to  fupprefs  the  hiftorical  reference.  At  the 
fame  time,  we  believe  the  ftrictures  contained  in  them  have  been  juft- 
ly  merited  ;  but  as  the  vice  alluded  to  is  not  known  in  this  country  ;  as  it 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  extin6l,  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  and,  a- 
bove  all,  as  we  wifti  to  avoid  every  thing,  which  might  be  conftrued  in- 
to a  cenfure  of  any  particular  religious  fe6l  or  denomination,  we  have 
thought  the  omiffions  not  improper.  Thefe  reafons,  we  doubt  not,  will 
be  fufficiently  fatisfadtory  to  the  author. 

The  continuation  of  the  Ejfay  on  mufic — conclufion  of  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  the  Capra  Ibex  and  Capra  Rupicapra — together  with  fome  other 
communications,  which  came  to  hand  too  late  in  the  month,  for  the  pre- 
fent  number,  (hall  appear  in  our  next. 

Alas !  poor  Brutus  !  he  might  have  faved  himfelf  the  trouble  of 
fnarlingj  where  he  can  do  no  more.  Had  he  written  dispaflionately  we 
fhould,  perhaps,  have  given  him  the  information  he  demands.  Our  judg- 
ment was  not  *'  hafty,"  nor  fliall  we  deviate  from  it  to  become  fubfervient 
to  the  views  of  any  political  party  or  their  minions.  Widely  different 
are  the  objedts  of  this  work.  Why  will  Brutus  prefs  the  matter  ?  Are 
not  the  news-papers  open  I 

To  Juvenis  we  would  fuggeft  the  advice  of  the  poet,  *'  Keep  proba- 
bility in  view". 

The  Epithalamiuviy  by  a  Jerfey  correfpondent,  is  received,  and  will  be 

attended  to  in  courfe. 

The  month  of  Jpril,  by  W.  N.  would  fuit  better  for  Ja?tuary, 
April  Day,  by  Eumenes,  we  are  obliged  to  decline  publifhing  i  both  oa 
account  of  the  borrowed  plutnes  with  which  it  is  decorated,  and  of  the/rr- 
fonal  allufions  which  it  evidently  contains.  The  original  parts  of  this  po- 
em are  not  without  merit,  which  makes  us  regret  the  more,  that  the  au- 
thor fliould  condefcend  to  interlard  it  with  fragments  of  Britifh  poetry. 

We  have  frequently  to  lament  the  perverfion  of  good  talents  to  unwor- 
thy purpofes — This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  the  indelicate  poem  entitled 
A  peeper — The  fame  obfervation  will  apply  to  the  author  of  Courtjbip, 
Wc  fhall  never  contaminate  this  work,  with  performances  calculated  to 
fuffufe  the  cheek  of  Modefty  with  a  blufh,  however  confpicuous  the  abilities 
of  the  writers  may  be. 

'^>4)«^)c4)«^).^^4j,^<^.<*>^ 

Communications,  not  noticed,  are  under  confideration* 

<5°  Utiltty  being  our  firft  obje6l,  every  communication  refpefting  the 
agriculture,  the  manufatHures,  and  commerce,  of  the  United  States, 
fhall  meet  with  a  grateful  reception. 

irratum  in  our  laft.  Page  1 70  for  "  Count  Sheffin"  read  Ctunt  Thtjftn. 
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Description  and  ufe  of  the  Annexed  Plates. 

(Chiefly  from  "^VJalker's  Elements  of  Gefture.) 


ORATORY  has  ever  been 
held  in  high  eftimation,  in 
free  governments.  Ir  has  been 
juftly  confidered  as  the  palladium  of 
liberty ;  the  fcourge  of  tyranny  ; 
and,  when  employed  in  the  cauie 
of  virtue  and  true  religion,  their 
befl  iupport.  Elocution  is  io  gene- 
rally taught,  in  the  different  femi- 
aaries  of  learning,  in  the  United 
States,  that  arguments,  to  ihew  its 
utility  and  importance,  are  not  ne* 
ceflary. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  vari- 
ous rules  laid  down  for  reprefenting 
she  different  paffions  and  emotions 
of  the  mind,  by  proper  adlion  and 
gellure,  are  too  complex  and  diffi- 
cult, for  the  tender  capacities  of 
boys,  at  an  early  age,  when  they 
are  taught  the  firft  principles  of  elo- 
cution. That  boys,  however,  fliould 
ftand  motionlefs,  while  pronouncing 
the  moil  impaffioned  and  fpirited 
i^nguage^  is  extremely  abfnrd  and 
Mnnaiurai — An  awkward  ftiiFnels  is 
by  all  means  to  be  guarded  againR-j 
and  impropriety  of  action  is  ex- 
tremely offenfivi*  and  difp-ofb^ncr. 


Hence  it  is  necefTary  that  fuch  a 
general  fyftem  of  a<5lion  be  adopt- 
ed, as  fhall  be  eafily  underflood  and 
executed  ;  which,  though  not  ex- 
preffive  of  any  particular  paffion, 
fhall  not  be  inconfiftent  with  th« 
reprelentation  of  any  paffion  ;  v/hich 
fhall  always  keep  the  body  in  a 
graceful  poflure,  and  fhail  vary  its 
pofitions,  in  ajuft  and  eafy  man- 
ner, at  proper  intervals. 

The  difficulty  of  defcribing  ac- 
tion, by  words,  renders  it  necefTa- 
ry that  inftruclion,  on  this  fubje(St, 
fhould  be  conveyed  by  the  eye.  For 
this  purpofe  the  attitudes  defcribcd 
are  reprefented  by  the  annexed 
plates,  which,  we  hope  will  great- 
ly faciUtate  the  reader's  concep- 
tions. 

The  firjl  plate  reprefents  the  at- 
titude in  which  a  boy  fhould  alway« 
place  himfelf  when  he  begins  to 
fpeak.  He  fliould  reft  the  whol« 
weight  of  his  body  on  the  right  leg ; 
the  other  juil  touching  the  ground, 
at  the  diftance  at  which  it  would 
naturally  fall,  if  lifted  up  to  fhev/ 
riiit  the  bi;4}-  do€i  uc^t  h«i»r  npow  it. 
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The  knees  fliould  be  ftrait  and 
traced,  and  the  body,  though  per- 
fedtly  ftraight,  not  perpendicular, 
inchning  as  far  to  the  right,  as  a 
firm  polition  on  the  right  leg  will 
permit.  The  right  arm  mult  then 
be  held  out  with  the  palm  open,  the 
fingers  Itrait  and  clofe,  the  thumb 
aimoft:  as  diftant  from  them  as  it 
will  go  ;  and  the  flat  of  the  hand 
neither  horizontal  nor  vertical,  but 
exaclly  between  both.  The  pofi- 
tion  of  the  arm,  perhaps,  will  be 
bell  defcribed,  by  iiippoling  an  ob- 
long hollow  fouare  formed  by  the 
me.'ilure  of  fonr  arnT^,  ^s\\-\  plate  thd 
firjiy  where  the  arm,  in  its  true 
pofition,  forms  the  diagonal  of  Ibch 
an  imaginary  figure.  So  that,  if 
lines  were  drawn  at  right  angles 
from  the  ihoulder,  extending  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  lideways,  the 
arm  would  form  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  every  way. 

When  the  pupil  has  pronounced 
one  fentence,  in  the  pofition  thus 
defcribed,  the  hand,  as  if  lifelefs, 
mull  drop  down  on  the  fide,  the  ve- 
ry moment  the  laft  accented  word 
is  pronounced  ;  and  the  body,  with- 
out altering  the  place  of  the  feet, 
poizes  itielf  on  the  left  leg,  while 
the  left  hand  raiies  itielf,  into  ex- 
aetiy  the  fame  pofition  as  the  right 
was  before,  and  continues  in  this 
pofition  till  the  end  of  the  next 
lenience,  when  it  drops  down  on 
the  'ix^e.  as  if  dead  ;  and  the  body, 
poizing  itfeif  on  the  right  leg,  as  be- 
fore, continues  with  the  right  arm 
extended,  till  the  end  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fentence  ;  and  fo  on  from 
right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right, 
aiiernately,  till  the  fpeech  is  end- 
ed. 

Great  care  muft  be  taken,  that 
t!-;e  pupil  end  one  fentence  com- 
pletely, without  hurrying  on  to  ano- 
tiicr.  He  mull  let  the  arm  drop  to 
the  fide,  and  continue,  for  a  moment, 
in  that  pofturc,  in  which  be  eon- 
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eluded,  before  he  poizes  his  body 
on  the  other  leg,  and  raifes  the  o- 
ther  arm  into  the  diagonal  pofition, 
before  defcribed  ;  both  which  fliould 
be  done,  before  he  begins  to  pro- 
nonnce  the  next  fentence.  Care 
muft  alio  be  taken,  ir»  fliifting  the 
body  from  one  leg  to  another,  that 
the  feet  do  not  alter  their  diflance. 
In  altering  the  pofition  of  the  body, 
the  feet  will,  neceifarily,  alter  their 
pofition  a  little,  but  this  change 
muil  be  made  by  turning  the  toes 
in  a  fomewhat  different  direction, 
v^ichout  fuffering  them  to  fhift  their 
ground.  The  heels,  in  this  tranfi- 
tion,  change  their  place,  but  not 
the  toes.  The  toes  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  pivots,  on  which  the  body 
turns  from  fide  to  fide. 

If  the  pupil's  knees  are  not  well 
formed,  or  incline  inwards,  he  muft 
be  taught  to  keep  his  legs  at  as  great 
a  diftance  as  poffible,  and  to  incline 
his  body  fo  much  to  that  fide,  on 
which  the  arm  is  extended,  as  to 
oblige  him  to  reft  the  oppofite  leg 
upon  the  toe;  and  this  will,  in -a 
great  meafure,  hide  the  defedt  of 
his  malie.  In  the  fame  manner,  if 
the  arm  be  too  long,  or  the  elbow 
incline  inwards,  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  him  turn  the  palm  of  his 
hand  downwards,  fo  as  to  make  it 
perfectly  horizontal.  This  will  in- 
fallibly incline  the  elbow  outwards, 
and  prevent  the  worft  pofition  the 
arm  can  poifibly  fall  into,  which  is, 
that  of  inclining  the  elbow  to  the 
body.  This  pofition  of  the  hand, 
fo  neceflarily  keeps  the  elbow  out, 
that  it  would  not  be  iniproper  to 
make  the  pupil  fometimes  pra6life 
it,  though  he  may  have  no  defedt 
in  his  make,  as  an  occafional  altera- 
tion, of  the  former  polition  to  this, 
may  often  be  necelfary,  both  for 
the  fake  of  juitnefs  and  variety. 
Thefe  two  laft  pofiiions  of  the  legs 
and  arms  are  delcribed  in  plate  Js- 
cond. 


T'la^eir. 
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Further  rules,    for   proper  and     illuftrated  by  engravings,  in  a  fu- 
graceful  gefture,  fhall  be  given,  and     ture  number  of  this  work. 


Translated  yc>r  the  Universal  Asylum,  ^«i  Columbian 
Magazine. 

Extracts  from  the  correfponde^ice  of  the  prefent 
King  0/ Sweden,  when  a  young  man,  with  ths 
fuperintendents^  of  his  education. 


(Cojttlnued  fr 

Count  Scheffer   to  his  Royal  Hlgh- 
nefs. 

WITH  grief  I  muft  inform 
you  that  our  dear  friend — 
has  loft  that  law-fuit  on  vv'hich  de. 
pended  his  v/hole  fortune.  He  is 
ruined,  yet  he  does  not  complain  ! 
Is  this  from  infenfibility,  or  from  a 
fuperior  ftrength  of  mind  ?  Let  me 
know  your  opinion. 

Hh  Royal  Highnefs*  Anfwer, 
I  FEEL  deeply  for  our  unfortu- 
nate friend.  To  refolve  your  quef- 
tion  requires  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  his  character,  than  what  I 
can  pretend  to.  Neverthelefslhave 
no  doubt  that  his  equanimity  arifes, 
not  from  a  ftoic  indifference,  but 
from  that  magnanimity,  which  is  the 
gift  of  fublime  reafon  and  elevated 
virtue.  He  cannot  then  think  him- 
felf  poor,  while  he  poffefTes  that  he- 
roiim  which  is  above  all  the  trea- 
fures  of  this  world. 

Cowit   Scheffer   to   his  Royal  High- 

nefs. 

My  dear  Prince, 

I  Perfectly  agree  with   you. 

Our  friend  never  valued  riches  ;  yet 

he  al'pired  to  an  honourable  mde- 

pendence.     By  eftimable  means  he 

acquired  a  confiderable  eftare  ;   and 
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he  enjoyed  it  as  a  wife  and  gener- 
ous man.  Knowing  all  this,  I  can- 
not afcribe  his  refignation  to  want 
of  fenfibility.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  perfuaded  from  many  obferva- 
tions,  that  our  friend  places  true 
felicity  in  things  which  all  the 
wealth  upon  earth  cannot  purchafe 
— to  wit,  in  efteem  from  thofe 
whom  he  efteems ;  in  a  peaceful 
confcience ;  and  in  tender  affedtion 
to  his  friends. 

I  know,  my  prince,  that  your  fa- 
vourite occupation  is  the  contem* 
plation  of  thofe  great  obje«Sts,  which 
make  the  duties  of  kings,  and  the 
happinefs  of  nations ;  and  I  fhall  of- 
ten difcourfe  with  you  on  thefe. 
Yet  I  beg  leave  now  and  then  to 
draw  your  attention  to  events 
which,  though  not  of  general  con- 
cern, ferve  to  improve  your  know- 
ledge of  mankind  :  a  fcicnce  fb  em- 
inently ul'eful  to  kings. 

Anfi[)er  from  his  Royal  Highnefs. 

YOUR  information  is  pleating. 
Our  friend  is  not  without  folid  con- 
fblation.  Efteem,  friendfhip,  and 
a  good  conl'cience  are  the  riches, 
which  blind  fortune  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away.  A  great  repu- 
tation is  one  of  the  principal  blef- 
lings  of  this  life,    when  it  is  acquir- 


*  Befidcs  thefe  noblemen  he  had  tutors,  io  the  various  departments  of  fcicnce,  who 
were  his  more  immediate  inftru  iters. 
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cd  by  an  honourable  conclu6t.  A 
good  confcienCe  is  dill  more  valua- 
ble— It  is  a  firm  fupport  in  all  the 
ftorms  of  this  mortal  life :  it  is  a 
power  fomewhat  divine,  that  makes 
us  independent  of  the  world.  But 
the  lofs  of  this  treafure  is  wretched- 
nefs  indeed  :  an  evil  confcience  ini- 
bitters  every  enjoyment ;  it  haunts 
the  wicked  man  through  every 
fplendid  fcene ;  it  purfues  him  to 
the  very  pinnacle  of  glory,  and  on 
the  throne,  pierces  his  heart  with 
anguilh. 

Friendfhip  is  a  facred  gift  from 
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heaven.  It  is  the  bond  of  human 
focieties,  the  fource  of  pureft  plea- 
fures,  the  fweetner  of  human  life. 
Our  friend  has  imparted  and  will 
receive  the  joys  of  friendfliip :  his 
friends  have,  with  a  noble  emulation, 
given  him  the  moft  honourable  and 
confeifing  proofs  of  attachment. 

Pardon,  Sir,  my  trefpafs  on  your 
patience.  The  impulfe  of  my  heart 
caufed  this  excurfion  of  my  pen. 
This  time  you  certainly  will  not 
chide  me  for  ftiort  letters. 

Yours  faithfully. 
CTo  be  contihued.) 


For  the  Universal  Asylum,  and  Columbian  Magazine. 
An  account  (7/ f/r^  American  Medical  Society 


IN  the  year  1773  ^  number  of 
ftudents,  who  had  aflembled  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  from  diifer- 
ent  parts  of  the  Continent,  to  hear 
the  Le(flures  of  the  Medical  Profef- 
fors,  thought  that  they  might  derive 
fome  advantage  from  aflbciating 
themfelves,  in  order  to  difculs  va- 
rious queftions  in  the  healing  art, 
and  to  communicate  to  each  other 
their  obfervations  on  different  fub- 
jedts.  Such  alfociations  had  been 
found  highly  beneficial  to  the  ftu- 
dents of  medicine  in  Europe,  and  it 
was  thought  might  be  ftill  more  fo 
in  a  country,  thedifeafes  and  reme- 
dies of  which  bad  not  been  fully  ex- 
plored. Thefe  ideas  gave  rife  to 
the  American  Medical  Society, 
which  now  ranks  amongft  its  mem- 
bers many  of  the  moil  reipedlablc 
medical  charadiers  on  this  conti- 
oent. 

The  objcft  of  this  Society  is  the 
promotion  of  medical  fciencc  in  gen- 
eral, by  colle(^ting  materials  for  ac- 
curate hiftories  of  difeafes  as  they 
appear  in   this  country,  by  re<;ord- 


ing  even  anomalous  cafes,  which 
may  have  a  tendency  to  throw  light 
upon  the  nature  of  a  particular  di- 
feafe,  or  upon  fome  part  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  by  pointing  out  the 
effects  and  ufes  of  new  remedies  or 
of  thofe  which  have  been  already 
in  ufe,  by  explaining  the  nature  of 
various  procefles  of  the  animal  e* 
conomy,  and  in  fhort  by  recording 
and  prcferving  whatever  may  have 
a  tendency  to  give  more  accurate 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  difeafei 
and  of  the  means  of  removing 
them. 

The  efTays  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  read  before  the 
fociety,  have  amounted  to  a  confi- 
derable  number.  As  it  was  thought 
that  the  publication  of  fome  of  them 
would  extend  the  benefits  of  the  fo- 
ciety beyond  its  more  immediate 
members,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  fele^l  fuch  eflays  as  might  ap- 
pear worthy  of  public  notice.  Tac 
Conftitution  is  now  piiblifiied  in  or- 
der to  fliew  the  nature  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  in  fome  meafure  to  Te!  vc 
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as  an  introduction  to  fubfequent  pub-     members  prefent  {hall  be  neq^fla- 

ry.  No  candidate  for  Junior  ni^na- 
bcrfliip  {hall  be  propofed  except 
from  the  ift  of  November  to  the  lii 
of  January  following  in  clulive.  Any 
member  who  divulges  the  propofal 
or  rejeftion  of  a  candidate  {liall  be 
expelled. 

6.  Candidates  for  Senior  mem- 
ber{hip  muft  be  perfonsdiftiaguifhed 
for  medical  knowledge.  Thole  who 
have  been  two  years  Junior  mem* 
hers,  and  fucb  Junior  members,  as 
{hall  during  that  time  graduate  ia 
medieuie,  ihall  become  Senior  meror 
bers  without  any  further  election. 

7.  Candidates  for  Junior  mem- 
berfhip  fhall  read  and  defend  before 
the  Society  a  di{rertation  on  fome 
philofophical  fubje(5t  connected  with 
medicine. 

8.  Every  Junior  member  on  his 
admiffion  {hall  fign  this  Conflitution 
in  tellimony  of  his  confent  to  be 
governed  thereby.  He  {hall  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  his  member{hip 
figned  by  the  Prefident  and  fcaled 
with  the  feal  of  the  Society.  He 
{hall  pay  into  the  hands  of  theTrea- 
furer,  annually,  the  fuin  of  two  dol- 
lars, 

A  majority  of  the  Jurriormenr- 


Hcations. 

Constitution  o/"/^^  American 
Medical  Society. 

Art.  I.  The  Society  fliall  be  call- 
ed the  American  Medical  Society. 

2.  It  {hall  conliil  of  Senior  and 
Junior  members. 

3.  The  officers  {hall  be  a  Prefi- 
dent, a  Vice  Prefident,  a  Treafurer 
and  a  Secretary,  to  be  chofen  by 
ballot  on  the  ilV  Monday  in  No- 
vember annually.  There  {hall  alfo 
be  a  Perpetual  Secretary.  The 
Prefident,  Treafurer  and  Perpetual 
Secretary  {hall  be  eledted  from  a- 
mongfl  the  Senior  member* ;  the 
Vice  Prefident  and  Annual  Secretar 
ry  from  amongft  the  Juniors. 

4.  The  Pre{ident,  or,  in  his  ab- 
fence,  the  Vice  Pre{ident,  or  eldeft 
Junior  member  prefent,  Ihall  regu- 
late the  bufinefs  of  the  meetings,  and, 
where  the  voices  are  equal,  he  {haU 
give  the  cafting  vote. 

The  Treafurer  fhall  collea  the 
contributions  and  fines  due  from  the 
members,  and  at  the  clofe  of  every 
feffion  fhall  render  an  exadl  account 
of  his  receipts  and  di{burfements. 
He  {hall  be  a  refident  in  the 
city. 

The  perpetual  Secretary  fhall 
perform  the  office  of  Librarian,  and 
fhall  pref(?rve  the  feal,  and  all  com- 
municaticns  made  to  the  Society. 
He  fhall  be  a  refident  in  the  city. 

The  Annual  Secretary  fliall  keep 
exadl  minutes  of  the  tranfa€tions  of 
the  Society,  fhall  colle(5t  ballots,  not- 
ify the  eletSlion  or  rejedtion  of  can- 
didates, and  introduce  them,  Vvhen 
ele<fted,  to  the  Prefident. 

5.  The  election  of  every  candi- 
date fhall  be  by  ballot.  All  candi- 
dates muft  have  been  propofed  at 
leaft  one  week  before  they  can  be 
balloted  for,  and  for  their  admiffion 
the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the 


bers  refiding  in  the  city,  together 
with  the  feniors  then  prefent  fliall 
conflitute  a  quorum  competent  to 
the  tranfadtion  of  all  bnfmefs. 

10.  At  every  ftated  meeting, 
when  no  candidates  offer,  one  or 
more  medical  cafes  or  diflfertations 
fhall  be  read  by  Junior  members  in 
rotation,  the  fubjedl  of  wlsich  f!iall 
be  at  the  choice  of  the  reader,  who 
fhall  anfwer  to  the  free  and  candid 
examination  of  the  members,  any^ 
of  whom  may  join  with  hiai  in  fup- 
port  of  his  fentiments. 

11.  A  correft  copy  of  every  dlf^ 
fertation  or  cafe  read  before  the  So- 
ciety fhall  be  delivered  to  the  Secre- 
tary, withia  two  weel^  after  being 
read. 
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12.  The  Society  fhall  meet  on 
the  ift  Monday  in  November  annu- 
ally, a  notification  of  which  Ihall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  in  the  pub- 
lic papers.  Meetings  fliali  after- 
wards be  held  weekly  until  the  ie- 
cond  monday  in  February  follow- 
ing. 

13.  In  order  to  the  partial  or 
total  repeal  or  amendment  of  this 
Conftitution,  a  propofai  to  that  pur- 
pofe  muft  be  given  to  the  Prefident 
in  writing,  be  read  by  him  to  the 
Society,  and  entered  upon  the  mi- 
nutes two  weeks  before  it  fhall  be 
taken  up  for  confideration ;  and  for 


the  adoption  thereof  the  confent  of 
two  thirds  of  the  members  prefent 
fhall  be  requifite. 

The  prefent  officers  of  the  Society  are, 
William  Shippen.  M.  D.  Prefi- 
dent. 
William    B.    Duffield.      A.    M. 

Vice-Prelident. 
Henry  Stuber.   M.  B.  Treafur- 

er  and  Perpetual  Secretary. 
John  Baldwin.  A.  M.  Annual  Se- 
cretary. 

Fiiblifhed  by  order  of  the  Society, 
Henry  Stuber,  Sec'ry. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^,<*;, 


A  Letter  from  Dr.  Franklin,  oit  the  death  of  his 
Brother y   Mr.  John  Franklin,  to  Mifs  Hubbard.^ 


Philad 

I  CONDOLE  with  you,  we 
have  loll  a  molt  dear  and  valu- 
able relation,  but  it  is  the  will  of 
God  and  Nature,  that  thefe  mortal 
bodies  be  laid  afide,  when  the  foul 
is  to  enter  into  real  life ;  *tis  rather 
an  embrio  ftate,  a  preparation  for 
living ;  a  man  is  not  completely 
born  until  he  be  dead:  Why  then 
fhould  we  grieve  that  a  new  child 
is  born  among  the  immortals?  A 
new  member  added  to  their  happy 
fociety  ?  We  are  fpirits.  That  bo- 
dies fhould  be  lent  us,  while  they 
can  afford  us  pleafure,  aflift  us  in 
acquiring  knowledge,  or  doing  good 
to  our  fellow  creatures,  is  a  kind  and 
benevolent  a6l  of  God — when  they 
become  unfit  for  thefe  purpofes,  and 
afford  us  pain  inflead  of  pleafure — 
inftead  of  an  aid,  become  an  incum- 
brance, and  anfwer  none  of  the  in- 
tentions for  which  they  were  given, 
ic  is  equally  kind  and   benevolent 
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that  a  way  is  provided  by  which 
we  may  get  rid  of  them.  Death  is 
that  way.  We  ourfelves  prudently 
choofe  a  partial  death.  In  fome 
cafes  a  mangled  painful  limb,  which 
cannot  be  reitored,  we  willingly 
cut  off.  He  who  plucks  out  a  tooth 
parts  with  it  freely,  fince  the  pain 
goes  with  it ;  and  he  that  quits  the 
whole  body,  parts  at  once  with  all 
pains,  and  poffibilities  of  pains  and 
difeales  it  was  liable  to,  or  capable 
of  making  him  fulfer. 

Our  friend  and  we  are  invited  a- 
broad  on  a  party  of  pleafure — that 
is  to  laft  for  ever — His  chair  was 
firfl  ready,  and  he  is  gone  before 
us — we  could  not  all  conveniently 
ftart  together,  and  why  fhould  you 
and  I  be  grieved  at  this,  fince  we 
are  fbon  to  follow,  and  we  know 
where  to  find  him. 


Adieu, 


B.  F. 


*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  letter  was  publifhed,  in  the  Federal  Gazette,  on 
the  evening  of  the  Doiftor's  death. 
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THOUGHTS  UPON  FEMALE  EDUCATION,  accom- 
modated to  the  prefent  ft  ate  ^  of  Society ,  Mamiers,  and 
Government,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Addref- 
fed  to  the  Vijitors  of  the  Young  Ladies  Academy  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, iZth  July,  1787,  at  the  clofe  of  the  quar- 
terly examination ,  ^y  B  e  n  j  A  M  i  n  R  u  s  h  ,  M.  D.  Pub-_ 
lifted  at  the  requefi  of  the  Vi(itors\  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Brown,  Principal  of f aid  Academy  \  and  now  revijed 
by  the  Author. 

DEDICATION. 


Mrs.      ELIZABETH      POWEL. 

M  A  D  A  M, 

SO  ME  of  the  opinions  contained  in  the  following  pages  are  fo  contrary 
to  general  prejudice  and  fajhion^  that  I  could  not  preftane  to  offer  them  to 
the  pjih lick,  withotet  foHciti?ig  for  them,  the  patronc^ge  of  a  refpeBable  and 
popular  female  name. 

Permit  me  therefore  Madam  to  commit  this  little  natirk  to  your  proteBiony 
and  at  the  fame  ti??ie  to  ajfure  you,  of  the  great  refpeB  and  ef}ee?/i,  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  fiihfcribe  7Jiyfelf, 

Tour  moj}  obedient^ 
Humble  fervant, 

BENJAMIN  RVSH. 


Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  yielded  with  diffidence  to 
the  folicitations  of  the  Principal 
ot  the  Academy,  in  undertaking  to 
exprefs  my  regard  for  the  proi'pe- 
rityofthis  Seminary  of  Learning, 
by  fubmitting  to  yotir  candour,  a  few 
'Thoughts  upon  Female  Education. 

The  firft  remark  that  I  {hall  make 
upon  this  fubjetSl,  is,  that  female  e- 
ducation  iliould  be  accommodated  to 
the  ftate  of  lociety,  manners,  and 
government  of  the  country,  in 
which  it  is  conducted. 

This  remark  leads  me  at  once  to 
add,  that  the  education  of  young  la- 
dies, in  this  country,  fhonld  be  con- 
duiited  upon  principles  very  diifer- 
ent  from  what  it  is  in  Great-Bri- 
tain, and  in  i^m^  refpedls  different 
from  what  it  was  when  we  v/ere 
part  of  a  monarchical  empire. 

There  are  feveral  circumilances 
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in  the  fituation,  employments,  and 
duties  of  women,  in  America,  which 
require  a  peculiar  mode  of  educa- 
tion. 

I.  The  early  marriages  of  our 
women,  by  contracting  the  lime  al- 
lowed tor  education,  render  it  ne- 
cefTary  to  contratSt  its  plan,  and  to 
confine  it  chiefly  to  the  more  ufeful 
branches  of  literature. 

II.  The  ftate  of  property,  in  ^^- 
merica,  renders  it  necelTary  for  the 
greateft  part  of  our  citizens  to  em- 
ploy themfelves,  in  different  occu- 
pations, for  the  advancement  of 
their  fortunes.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  female 
members  of  the  community.  They 
muft  be  the  ftewards,  and  guardi- 
dians  of  their  hulbands'  property. 
That  education,  therefore,  will  be 
nioit  proper  for  our  women,  which 

E  e 
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The  branches  of  literature  moft 
eflential  for  a  young  lady,  in  this 
country,  appear  to  be, 

I.  A  knowledge  of  the  Englifli 
language.  She  Ihould  not  only  read, 
but  fpeak  and  fpell  it  corredlly.  The 
nfual  mode  of  teaching  Englifli  fyn- 
tax  by  means  of  rules  committed  to 
memory,    appears  to  be  as  abfurd 
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teaches  them  to  difcharge  the  duties 
of  tiiofe  offices  with  the  moft  fuc- 
cefs  and  reputation. 

HI.  From  the  numerous  avocati- 
ons to  which  a  profeflional  life  ex- 
poles  gentlemen  in  America  from 
Their  tamilies,  a  principal  fliare  of 
the  inftruction  of  children  naturally 
devolves  upon  the  women.     It  be- 


comes us  therefore  to  prepare  them   '  as  to  teach  a  child  to  walk,  by  in 
by  a  fuitable  education,  for  the  dif-     ftrudling  it  in  the  names  and  pow 


charge  of  this  moft  important  duty 
of  mothers. 

IV.  The  equal  fliare  that  every 
citizen  has  in  the  Hberty,  and  the 
pofTible  fnare  he  may  have  in  the 
^.overnmeut,  of  our  country,  make 
it  neceffary  that  our  ladies  ihould -be 
qualified  to  a  certain  degree  by  a 
peculiar  and  fuitable  education,  to 
concur  in  inftru<^ling  their  ions  in  • 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  govern- 
ment. 

V.  In  Great- Britain  the  bufmefs 
of  fervants  is  a  regular'occupation  ; 
but  in  America  this  humble  ftation 
is  ufually  filled  by  flaves,  or  by  per- 
ions  who  are  reduced  to  unexpect- 
ed indigence  ; — hence  the  fervants, 
in  this  country,  in  the  former  cafe, 
poflefles  lefs  fidelity,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, lei's  knowledge  and  iubcrdina- 
tion,  than  are  required  from  them. 
And  hence,  our  ladies  are  obliged 
to  attend  more  to  the  private  af- 
fairs of  their  families,  than  ladies 
generally  do,  of  the  fame  rank  in 
Great-Britain.  *^  They  are  good 
fervants  (faid  an  American  lady  of 
diitinguiflied  merit*  in  a  letter  to  a 
favourite  daughter)  v.'ho  will  do 
well  with  good  looking  after."  This 
circiimftance  fliould  have  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  nature  and  extent 
of  female  education  in  America. 


crs  of  the  mufcles  which  move  the 
lower  extremities.  The  ear  ihould 
be  the  avenue  through  which  all 
knowledge  in  fyntax  ihould  firft  be 
conveyed  to  the  mind.  Familiar 
converfaticns  are  alone  proper  for 
this  purpofe.  By  this  agreeable  and 
rational  mode  of  teaching  grammar 
we  follow  the  analogy  of  inftrut^tion, 
in  other  branches  of  literature. 
Who  ever  attempted  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  ufes  of  the  different  coats 
and  humours  of  the  eye,  to  perfons 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  hght  ?  Or  who  ever 
tliought  of  explaining  the  laws  of  ve- 
getation, to  perfons  who  were 
itrangcrs  to  the  figure  of  plants  ? 

II.  Pleafure  and  interelt  confpire 
to  make  the  writing  of  a  fair  and 
legible  hand,  a  neceffary  branch  of 
female  education.  For  this  purpofe 
flie  fliould  be  taught  not  only  to 
fhape  every  letter  properly,  but  to 
pay  the  flrlfteft  regard  to  points 
and  capitals.f 

I  once  heard  of  a  man  who  pro- 
fefTed  to  difcover  the  temper  and  dif- 
pofition  of  perfons  by  looking  at  their 
hand-writing.  Without  enquiring 
into  the  probability  of  this  ftory  ; 
1  fliall  only  remark,  that  there  is 
one  thing  in  which  all  mankind  a- 
gree  u])on  this  fubjedt,  and  that  is, 


*  Mrs.  GRicME. 

f  The  prefcnt  mode  of  writhig  among  perfons  of  tafte  is  to  ufe  a  capital  letter  on- 
ly ibr  the  tirll  word  of  a  fentence,  for  names  of  perfons,  places  and  montI;s,  and 
for  the  firft  word  of  every  line  in  poetrj-.  The  words  fliould  be  fo  Ihapcd  that  a 
Jlrejgl.t  line  may  be  drawn  bttv.xcn  two  lines,  without  touching;  the  e:itixinities  ef 
ihc  woids  in  either  of  them. 
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in  conridering  writing  that  is  blot- 
ted, crooked,  or  illegible^  as  a 
mark  of  vulgar  education.  I  know 
of  few  things  more  rude  or  illiberal, 
than  to  obtrude  a  letter  upon  a  per- 
ion  of  rank  or  bunnefs,  which  can- 
not be  eafily  read.  Peculiar  care 
fliould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  kind 
of  ambiguity  and  afFe<?lation  in 
writing  ?iames.  I  have  now  a  letter 
in  my  pofreflion  upon  bufmeis,  from 
a  gentleman  of  a  liberal  profeflion 
in  a  neighbouring  ftate,  which  I 
am  unable  to  anfwer,  becaufe  I  can- 
not difcover  the  name  v/hich  is  fub- 
ftribed  to  it.  For  obvious  reafons 
I  would  recommend  the  v/riting  of 
the  firlt  or  chriftian  nime  at  full 
length,  where  it  does  not  confift  of 
more  than  two  fyllables.  Abbrevia- 
tions of  all  kinds  in  letter-writing, 
which  always  denote  either  haite 
or  careleffnefs,  fliould  like  wife  be 
avoided.  I  have  only  to  add  under 
this  head,  that  the  Italian  and  in- 
verted hands  which  are  read  with 
difficulty,  are  by  no  means  accom- 
modated to  the  a6live  ftate  of 
bufinefs  in  America,  or  to  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  citizens  of  a  repub- 
lic. 

Iir.  Some  knowledQC  offio-ures 
and  book-keeping  is  ablolutely  ne- 
celTary  to  qualify  a  young  lady  for 
the  duties  which  await  her  in  this 
Country.  There  are  certain  occu- 
pations in  which  Ihe  may  aflift  her 
hulband  with  this  knov/ledge  ;  and 
Ihculd  llie  fiu'vive  him,  and  agreea- 
bly to  the  cuftom  of  our  country  be 
the  executrix  of  his  will,  flie  can- 
not fail  of  deriving  immenfe  advan- 
tages from  it. 

IV.  An  acquaintance  v/ith  geo- 
graphy and  fome  inftru(!:l:ion  in  chro- 
nology will  enable  a  young  lady  to 
read  hiilory,  biography,  and  tra- 
vels, with  advantage  ;  and  thereby 
qualify  her  not  only  for  a  general 
intercourfe  with  the  world;  but,  to 
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be  an  agreeable  companion  for  a 
fenfible  man.  To  thefe  branches  of 
knowledge  may  be  added,  in  fome 
inftances,  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  firit  principles  of  chemi- 
ftry,  and  natural  philofophy,  par- 
ticularly with  fuch  parts  of  them  as 
are  applicable  to  domeflick  and  cu- 
linary purpoles. 

V.  Vocal  mufick  fliould  never  be 
negle^led,  in  the  education  of  a 
young  lady,  in  this  country.  Be- 
fides  preparing  her  to  join  in  that 
part  of  publick  worlliip  which  con-- 
fills  in  pfalmody,  it  will  enable  her 
to  foothe  the  cares  of  domellick  life. 
The  diftrefs  and  vexation  of  a  huf- 
band — the  nolle  of  a  nurfery,  and, 
even,  the  forrows  that  will  fome- 
times  intrude  into  her  own  bofom, 
may  all  be  relieved  by  a  fonii:, 
where  found  and  fenthuent  unite 
to  act  upon  the  mind.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  foreign  to  this 
part  of  our  fubje^  to  introduce  a 
fa(5l  here,  which  has  been  fuggeft- 
ed  to  me  by  my  profeffion,  and  that 
is,  that  the  exercife  of  th.e  organs 
of  the  breail,  by  finging,  contri- 
butes very  much  to  defend  them 
from  thole  difgafes  to  which  our 
climate,  and  other  cauies,  have  of 
late  expofed  them. — Our  Germati 
fellow- citizens  are  leldom  aflli^ted 
with  coniiimptions,  nor  have  I  ever 
known  but  one  inftance  offpitting 
of  blood  among  them.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  in  part  occalioncd  by  ther 
ftrength  which  their  lungs  acquire, 
by  exercifing  them  frequently  in 
vocal  mullc,  for  this  conftitutes  an 
efTentiul  branch  of  their  education. 
The  mufick-mafter  ofour  academy* 
has  furniflied  me  with*  an  obferva- 
tion  ftill  moie  in  favour  of  this  opi-^ 
nion.  He  informed  me  that,  he 
had  known  feveral  inftances  of  per- 
fons  who  were  ftrongly  difpoied  to 
the  coniumption,  who  were  re- 
ftpred   to   health,     by   the    mode^ 
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rate  exercife  of  iheir  lunjs  in  fing- 
ing. 

VI.  Dancing  is  by  r.o  means 
an  improper  hranch  of  education 
for  an  American  lady,  it  promotes 
health,  and  renders  xhe  figuj-e  and 
morions  of  the  body  eafy  and  rigree- 
able.  I  anticipate  the  time  when 
the  refource;  of  converfation  Hiall  be 
fo  far  multiplied,  that  the  arnufe- 


ment  of  dancing,  fhail  be  wholly  con- 
fii-!ed  to  children.  But  in  our  prefect 
iftate  of  ibciety  and  knowledge,  I 
conceive  it  to  be  an  agreeable  lublli- 
tbte  for  the  ignoble  pleafures  of 
drinking,  and'gamitig,  in  our  afTem- 
blies  of  grown  people. 

VII.  The  attention  of  oar  young 
ladies  fliould  be  directed,  as  foon  as 
they  are  prepared  for  it,  to  the 
reading  of  hiitory — travels — poe- 
try— and  moral  ellays.  Thefe  ftu- 
dies  are  accommodated,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  to  the  prefent  itate  of 
fcciety  in  America,  and  when  a  re- 
liih  is  excited  for  them,  in  early- 
life,  they  fubdue  that  pallion  for 
reading  novels,  which  fo  generally 
prevails  among  the  fair  iex.  I  can- 
not difinifs  this  fpecies  of  writing 
and  reading  without  cbferving,  that 
liie  fubjedts  of  novels  are  by  no 
means  accommodated  to  our  prefent 
manners.  They  hold  up  life,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  as  yet  life,  in 
America.  Our  paffions  have  not  as 
yet  *^  overlfepped  the  modefty  of 
*^  nature,"  nor  are  they  ^*  torn  to 
*^  tatters,"  to  ufe  the  expreffions  of 
the  poet,  by  extravagant  love,  jea- 
loufy,  ambition,  or  revenge.  As 
yet  the  intrigues  of  a  Britiih  novel, 
are  as  foreign  to  our  manners,  as 
the  refinements  of  Aliatic  vice.  Let 
it  not  be  faid,  that  the  tales  of  dH- 
treis,  which  fill  modern  novels, 
have  a  tendency  to  foften  the  fe- 
male  heart   into  acts  of  humanity. 


The  fa<5l  is  the  reverfe  of  this.  The 
abortive  fympathy  which  is  excited 
by  the  recital  of  imaginary  diftrels, 
blunts  the  heart  to  that  which  is  re- 
al ;  and,  hence,  we  fcmetnnes  fee 
iullapces  of  young  ladies,  who  weep 
away  a  whole  forenoon  over  the  cri- 
minal forrowsof  a  fi^iriousCharlotte 
or  Werter,  turning  with  diidain  at 
two  o'clock  from  the  fight  of  a  beg- 
gar, who  ibr.cits  in  feeble  accents 
or  ligns,  a  fmall  portion  only,  of 
the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  fa- 
thers' table';. 

VIII.  Tnere  have  been  many 
controverfies  upon  the  Ibbjedl  of 
pnbiick  and  private  education.  The 
principal  objection  to  the  former, 
has  always  been  derived  from  its 
mifchievous  influence  upon  the  mo- 
rals and  manners  of  young  people. 
The  folly  and  vice  of  every  fcholar, 
it  has  been  laid,  are  difleminated  ; 
fo  that  in  a  little  while,  each  fcho- 
lar poffefTes  the  follies  and  vices  of 
the  whole.  But  is  there  no  reme- 
dy for  thefe  evils  ?  Yes  there  is — 
The  principles  and  precepts  of  chri'- 
tianity  are  a  fovereign  antidote  to 
them.  Let,  therefore,  all  the 
branches  of  education  which  have 
been  mentioned,  be  connetited  with 
reo-ular  inftruvStion  in  the  Chriftian 
religion.  For  this  purpofe  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  different  ieds  of  chril- 
tians  Hiould  be  taught  and  explain- 
ed, and  our  pupils  fhould  early  be 
furnifiied  with  ibme  oftheinoft  Am- 
ple arguments  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  chriftianity*.  A  portion  of  the 
bible  (of  late  improperly  banifhed 
from  our  fchools)  Ihould  be  read  by 
thein  every  day,  and  fuch  queftions 
ihould  be  alked,  after  reading  it,  as 
are  calculated  to  imprint  upon  their 
minds  the  interefting  (lories  con- 
tained in  it. 

RoufTeau   has   afierted    that   tlie 


*  Baron  Haller's  letters  to  his  daughter  on  the  truths  of  the  chriilian  religion,  and 
Dr.  Beatie's  "  evidences  of  the  chriilian  religion  briefly  and  plainly  ilated"  are  ex- 
cellent little  trads,  and  well  adapted  for  this  purpofe. 
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great  leCret  of  education  confifts  in 
*'  wafting  the  time  of  children  pro- 
fitably." There  is  fome  truth  in 
this  obfervation.  I  believe  tliat  we 
often  impair  their  heahh,  and  weak- 
en rheir  capacities,  by  impofingftu- 
dies  upon  them,  which  are  not  pro- 
portioned to  their  years.  But  this 
objet^ion  does  not  apply  to  religious 
inftruftion.  There  are  certain  lim- 
ple  prupofitions  in  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion, that  are  fuited  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  to  the  infant  ftate  of  rea- 
fon  and  moral  fenfibility.  A  clergy- 
man of  long  experience  in  the  in- 
ftrus^tion  of  youth*  informed  me, 
i;hat  he  always  found  chidren  acqui- 
red religious  knowledge  more  ealily 
than  knowledge  upon  other  iubjecft^j 
and  that  young  girls  acquired  this 
kind  of  knowledge  more  readily 
than  boys.  The  female  breaft  is  the 
natural  foil  of  chriitianity  ;  and 
while  our  women  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve its  dodlrines,  and  obey  its  pre- 
cepts, the  wit  of  Voltaire,  and  the 
ftile  of  Bolingbroke,  wi!l  never  be 
able  to  deftroy  its  influence  upon 
our  citizens. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  in  this 
place,  that  chriftianity  exerts  the 


moft  friendly  influence  upon  fcierice, 
as  well  as  upon  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  mankind.  Whether  this  be 
occafioned  by  the  unity  of  truth, 
and  the  mutual  affiftance  which 
truths  upon  different  fiibje(5ts  afford 
each  other,  or  whether  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  be  fharpened  ar.d 
corrected  by  embracing  the  truths 
of  revelation,  and  thereby  prepared 
to  inveftigate  and  perceive  truths 
upon  other  fubjeels,  I  will  not  de- 
termine, but  it  is  certain  that  the 
greatelt  difcoveries  in  fcience  have 
been  made  by  chriftian  philofophers, 
and  that  there  is  th^r  taoft  know- 
ledge in  thofe  countries  where  there 
is  the  moft  chriftianity f.  By  know- 
ledge I  mean  truth  only  ;  and  by 
truth  I  mean  the  perception  of 
things  as  they  appear  to  the  divine 
mind,  If  this  remark  be  well  found- 
ed, then  thofe  philofophers  who  re- 
jedl  chriftianity,  and  thole  chriftians, 
whether  parents  or  fchooi-mafters, 
who  neglect  the  religious  inftruc- 
tion  of  I  heir  children  and  pupils, 
rejeS^  and  negleci  the  moft  effec- 
tual means  of  promoting  knowledge 
]n  our  country. 

fTo  be  cQjicludcdin  our  Jiext.) 


.^^c:<*5c<^<^--<^^  =<J),^^^.^)^. 
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Description  of  BACHELOR'S 
ISLAND. 


"O  ACHELOR's  liland  is  (ituated 
ij  on  the  burning  fands  of  the 
deferts  of  Folly,  where  even  the 
iavage    inhabitants   of    the    for  eft 


feldom  venture  to  tread.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  Edft,  by  the  re- 
gions of  Affectation,  Vanity,  and 
Deceit ;  on  the  Noi'th,  by  the  ter- 


*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholas  Collin,  minifter  of  the  Swedifli  church  in  Wicocoe. 

f  This  is  true  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the  fcience  of  medicine,  A  young  Scotch 
phyfician  of  enterprizing  talents,  who  conceived  a  high  idea  of  the  ftate  of  medicine 
in  the  eaftcrn  countries,  fpent  two  years  m  enquiries  after  medical  knowledge  in  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  Grand  Cairo.  On  his  return  to  Britain  he  confeffed  to  an  American 
phyfician  whom  he  met  at  Naples,  that  after  all  his  refearches  and  travels,  he  "  had 
difcovered  nothing  except  a  fmgle  h.A  relative  to  the  pia<jue,  that  he  thought  worth 
remembering  or  communicating."  The  fcience  of  medicine  in  China,  according  to 
the  account*  of  De  Hale,  is  In  as  imperfect  a  ftate  us  among  the  Indians  of  North  A- 
merica. 
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ritories  of  Fear  and  Cowardice ;  on 
the  South,  by  the  burning  zone  of 
ren/orfe,  difeaCe,  and  death;  and, 
on  the  Weft,  by  the  dead  lake  of 
oblivion.  Hence  it  is  eafily  to  be 
fuppofed,  that  the  air  of  this  ifland 
is  fultry,  enervating,  and  peftifer- 
ous  ;  expofed  to  perpetual  Icenes  of 
ilorm,  hurricane,  and  tempeft ; 
and  its  climate,  like  the  minds  of 
its  inhabitants,  is  never  fettled  for 
an  hour.  The  fpring  of  Bachelor's 
Illand  totally  diifers  from  that  of 
any  other  I  have  hitherto  read  of, 
as  that  is  here  the  reafon  of  the  moll 
pernicious  heat,  and  in  which  the 
generality  of  its  inhabitants  are  pof- 
ieffed  with  a  kind  of  r:  nefs,  the 
moft  deftruiStive  to  thenjielves,  the 
nioft  injurious  to  every  civilized 
country,  and  the  moft  fubveriive 
of  unguarded  innocence.  Thofe, 
who  weather  out  the  fpring,  and 
live  to  fee  the  fummer,  though 
they  lofe  a  great  degree  of  their 
madnefs,  yet,  in  that  feafon,  they 
become  artful,  hypocritical,  and 
treacherous.  Their  winter  is  truly 
deipicable  indeed,  ^mcej  among  all 
nations  upon  earth,  you  cannot  ex- 
prefs  your  contempt  of  a  man  more 
pointedly,  than  by  calling;  him  an 
old  bachelor — a  thing  that  lives 
only  for  itfelf — a  thing  that  has  no 
focial  harrBony  in  its  foul — a  thing 
that  cares  for  nobody,  and  whom 
nobody  regards — s.  thing  that  de- 
ligiits  in  fens  and  moraffes,  but 
hates  the  generous  warmth  of  the 
noon  day  fun.  Though  the  natives 
of  this  miferable  ifland  make  thofe 
of  the  ifle  of  matrimony,  the  con- 
ftant  pbjedt  of  their  ridicule,  yet 
there  have  been  numberlefs  in- 
itances  of  iheir  iVealing  from  their 
own  ifland,  into  that  of  matrimony, 
where  they  have  prevailed  on 
fome  good-natured  eafy  creatures, 
to  become  their  nurfes  and  rellor- 
ers,    after   their  conftitutions    had 


been  nearly  ruined  in  their  former 
miferable  abodes ;  for,  in  the  ifle 
of  matrimony,  though  clouds  now 
and  then  gather  over  it,  yet  they 
ferve  only  to  render  the  remainder 
of  the  day  more  brilliant  and  chear- 
ful.  In  Bachelor's  Ifland,  love  is 
a  thing  much  talked  of,  but  totally 
unknown  to  them  -,  and  they  are 
hated  and  defpifed,  robbed  and 
plundered,  by  the  obje<5ts  of  their 
miferable  embraces.  If  cards  are 
the  ufual  diverfions  of  the  people 
on  the  ifland  of  matrimony,  they 
are  confidered  only  as  an  innocent 
amufement ;  but,  on  Bachelor's 
Ifland,  they  are  prGdu(ftive  of  the 
moil:  fliocking  vices,  fuch  as  the 
grolftft  fcenes  of  drunkennefs  and 
debaucliery,  the  total  ruin  of  for- 
tune and  reputation,  and  even 
murder  itfelf  is  fometimes  the  con- 
fequence.  How  many  have  quit- 
ted this  ifland,  and  fled  to  that  they 
fo  much  defpifed,  in  order  to  repair 
their  ruined  fortunes  by  feeking  a 
rich  and  amiable  partner  I  Bache- 
lor's Ifl.e  is  a  mere  delert,  incapable 
of  producing  any  thing  but  nettles, 
thorns,  and  briers :  here  are  no 
bleating  lambs  to  pleafe  the  eye  of 
innocence ;  here  no  doves  cherifli 
their  young,  nor  does  the  ufeful 
fawn  bound  over  their  barren 
plains ;  but  wolves,  tygers,  and 
crocodiles,  are  here  feen  in  abund- 
ance. Here  are  neither  wife  nor 
children  to  weep  over  the  aflies  of 
the  deceafed;  but  owls  hoot,  ra- 
vens croak,  and  the  reptiles  of  the 
earth  crawl  over  their  graves.  In 
fliorr,  of  all  animals  that  ever  na- 
ture produced,  an  old  bachelor  muft 
be  the  moft  contemptible  ;  he  lives 
a  ufeleis  being  on  the  earth,  dies 
without  having  anfwered  the  end 
of  his  :reation,  in  oppolition  to  the 
mandate  of  his  great  maker,  and  is 
at  laft  configned  to  endlcfs  ubiiv- 
ion. 
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HUMANITY  and  juftice  con- 
fpire,  to  lead  us  to  take  the 
partof  theperfecutedandopprefTed. 
Under  the  influence  of  thefe  princi- 
ples, I  come  forward  this  day,  to 
defend  a  much  injured  character — 
Many  and  formidable  have  been 
its  enemies.  Secret  calumnies,  and 
publick  fcandal,  private  aflbciations, 
and  publick  tellimonies,  ridicule  and 
fatire,  poetry  and  profe,  para- 
graphs and  pamphlets,  dreams  and 
dialogues,  and  even  prints  them- 
felves,  have  all  been  employed  to 
deftroy  it !  The  character  I  allude 
to,  is  that  univerfal  friend  to  man- 
kind— Rum. 

It  is  no  Imall  mortification  to  me 
that  I  am  not  able  to  trace  the  in- 
vention of  this  noble  liquor  to  its  au- 
thor ;  nor  am  I  able  to  mention  the 
country  in  vi^hich  the  ivorm  and  the 
///■//,  were  firll  difcovered.  Grati- 
tude muft  here,  therefore,  be  iiient. 
Some  people  have,  with  more  ill 
nature  than  wit,  afcribed  the  in- 
vention of  Rum  to  the  devil. 
Thefe  people  tell  us,  that  his  fatan- 
ick  mnjefty  having  invented  gun- 
powder and  paper  money,  was  at 
a  lofs  to  knew  how  to  introduce 
them  into  general  ufe,  tiH  he  let 
up  a  diftillery  and  made  Rum, 
which  ferved  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
other  two  articles,  and  hence,  they 
fay,  they  have  travelled  hand  in 
hand  together,  in  all  countries.  I 
{hall  not  iif.,>p  re  determine  whether 
this  account  of  the  origin  of  Rum 
be  true  or  falfe,  bur  fiiall  leave  the 
enquiry  to  be  i'ettted  by  that  great 
friend  to  gurapov/der,  the  late  King 


of  Pruffia,  and  by  the  advocates  for 
paper  money,  in  the  ftate  of 
Rhode-Ifland. 

The  ufe  of  Rum  is  not  only  very 
ancient,  but  univerfal.  It  is  the 
Arrack  of  China,  the  Gin  of  Hol- 
land, the  Brandy  of  France,  and 
the  Wh'ijky  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  the  United  States. 

I  fliall  now  mention  a  few  of  the 
excellent  qualities,  and  ufes,  of  this 
univerfal  liquor. 

I.  Rum  is  an  antidote  to  care  ; 
and  every  body  knows  how  much 
of  this  is  the  portion  of  every 
human  creature.  No  fboner  does 
this  cordial  thrill  through  the  blood, 
than  poverty  lofes  all  its  evils,  and 
the  dun  and  the  fherift'  ceafe  to  be 
terrible.  Rum  is  moreover  the 
opiate  of  domeftick  trouble.  In 
vain  does  a  hufband  abufe  his  wife, 
or  a  wife  wafte  the  property  of 
her  hufband,  in  a  country  where 
RuxM  is  to  be  had  at  a  moderate 
price.  This  invaluable  liquor,  like 
the  water  of  Lethe,  caufes  them 
both  to  forget  injuries  of  every 
kind,  and  while  they  are  under 
its  influence  (provided  they  take 
enough  to  put  them  to  fleep)  they 
live  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

II.  Rum  is  the  fuel  of  courage : 
of  this  the  Britifli  army  exhibited 
many  proofs  during  the  late  war ; 
it  being  a  conflant  practice  with 
the  Britifh  Generals  always  to  give 
their  foldiers  a  dram,  juft  before 
they  led  them  on  to  battle.  To  this 
liquor,  therefore,  are  we  to  afcribe 
the  many  gallant  exploits,  that 
v^cre    performed    by    the   Britifh 
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army  in  America;  fuch  as  the  burn- 
ing of  Charleftown,  New-London, 
and  Norfolk ;  and,  above  all,  the 
bravery  with  which  they  extir- 
pated old  men  and  women,  and 
even  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  when 
they  were  deteiSled  in  adminifter- 
ing  fupport  fo  the  late  unnatural 
rebelUon. 


III.  Another  excellence  peculiar 
to  Rum,  is  its  fpecific  virtues  (as 
we  are  told)  in  preventing  inter- 
mitting fevers.  Without  ir,  it  has 
been  faid,  it  would  have  been  ini- 
poffible  to  have  fettled  or  cultivated 
the  fouthern  ftates.  Hence  the 
adage  of  the  planters  in  South- 
Carolina 


'*  If  you  wiih  to  inherit  your  father's  lands, 
"  Pray  wafti  your  throat  before  your  hands. 


The  throat  in  this  inftance  is  al- 
ways  to  be  waflied  with  raw  Rum. 
Its  great  utility,  in  preferving  the 
planters  from  the  effects  of  the 
damp  and  unwholefome  air  of  the 
morning,  has  given  it  the  medical 
name  of  an  Antifogmatick. 
The  quantity  taken  every  morning, 
is  in  an  exaft  proportion  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  f()g,  and  the  damp- 
nefs  of  the  atmolphere.  The  de- 
grees of  each  ofthefe  are  meafured 
by  the  report  of  a  negro  flave,  who 
has  been  expofed  to  them  in  the 
morning.  But  the  time  we  hope 
is  not  very  diftant,  when  thefe  fogs 
will  be  meafured  with  much  more 
accuracy,  by  an  inftrument  to  be 
calledaFoGGROMETER,and  which 
is  to  be  graduated  by  gills,  half- 
pints,  and  quarts.  A  more  minute 
account  of  this  inftrument  }hall  be 
given,  as  Toon  as  the  law  for  pro- 
tecting and  rewardhig  diicoveries 
is  pafTed  by  the  United  States. 

IV.  Again;  Rum  is  are  publican 
liquor.  This  characftdr  I  know  has 
been  given  to  beer  and  cyder ; 
but  I  deny  the  propriety  of  the 
epithet :  thefe  expenfive  liquors 
can  be  afforded  onjy  by  the  rich 
and  luxurious,  and  of  courfe  are 
never  drank  in  mixed,  or  truly 
republican,  companies.  Rum,  like 
death,  is  an  univerial  leveller.  It 
brings  the  nobleman  and  the  porter 
together  in  the  fame  cellar,  in 
London  ;  and  it  leads  the  merchant, 
the  lawyer,    the  <loctor    and  the 


beggar,  to  meet  upon  equal  terms,  in 
taverns  and  tippling-houfes.  While 
Rum,  therefore,  continues  to  be 
the  drink  of  Americans,  it  will  be 
for  ever  unecelTary  for  the  Con- 
grefs,  to  exercife  the  power  which 
has  been  given  to  them,  of  protec- 
ting each  flate  in  the  enjoyment 
of  its  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

V.  Let  me  not  forget  to  men- 
tion, in  this  place,  the  influence  of 
Rum  in  government.  It  is  this 
which  unties  the  tongue,  the  hands, 
and  the  feet,  of  the  country  poli- 
tician. It  is  this  which  infpires 
him  with  eloquence,  and  furnifhes 
him  with  all  his  ideas  of  the  horrors 
of  ariflocratical,  and  kingly  povver. 
It  is  this  noble  liquor  which  pulls 
down  old  governments — and  which 
oppofes  the  eftablifhment  of  new 
one-,,  when  they  run  counter  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  people.  It  is 
true,  the  federal  government  was 
eftablifhed  by  means  of  beer  and 
cyder,  without  the  aid  of  Rum  : 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  go- 
vernment could  not  be  fet  in  mo- 
tion without  it. Witnefs  the  re- 

du61ion  of  the  duty  upon  ruai  and 
molafTes,  by  the  Congrefs  of  the 
United  States.  Our  wife  rulers 
knew  too  well  its  manifold  ules, 
to  lelTen  its  confumptiGn,^by  an  ex- 
travagant tax. 

We    have    been  told    by   fome 
phyficians,    that  Rum   produces  a 
great  number   of  difeafes,  fuch  as 
3 


ipo- 
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of  pally —  epilepfy —  dropfy — apo- 
plexy or  madnef?,  who  drank  his 
TWO  quarts  of  Rum  in  a  day  ;  or 
if  he  did,  his  complaints  were  of 
vcrjy  Jhort  continuance.  The  words 
of  the  poet  therefore,  with  a  Uttle 
alteration,  apply  to  my  rubJeCt,  with 
as  much  propriety  as  they  do  to  the 
treafures  of  knowledge.— —. 


dropfies — palfies — epilepfies— 

plexies — madnelsjandthe  like. 

I  grant  this  to  be  the  cafe  where 
Rum  is  drank,  diluted  with  water, 
in  Grog,  toddy,  and  punch.  But 
RAW  Rum,  never  produces  this 
terrible  group  of  diforders,  efpecial- 
ly  when  it  is  taken  in  a  fufficient 
quantity.    No  man  ever  cotTiplabud 


*'  Drink  deep  or  tafte  not  the  diftiller's  fpring, 
"  A  little  fpirit  is  a  dangerous  thing : 
'*  Shallow  draughts  produce  difea.fe  and  pain  ; 
"  But  drinking  deep  dilpels  them  both  again. 


We  are  told  further,  that  Rum 
is  an  improper  drink  in  harveft, 
and  that  molaifes  and  water — vine- 
gar and  water — milk  and  water, 
and  fmall  beer,  fhould  be  given  to 
reapers,  inftead  of  it.  May  the 
advocates  for  thefe  colicky  liquors, 
never  know  the  pleafures  of  drink- 
ing any  thing  elfe  ! — For  my  part 
I  pity  them,  and  hope  that  the  in- 
habitants of  ths  United  States,  will 
always  have  good  fenfe  enough,  to 
prefer  the  rofy  face  of  Rum,  to  the 
palcy  d.\\(\  JquaiHd  icoks,  which  arc 
imparted  to  the  countenance,  by 
the  vapid  liquors  which  have  been 

mentioned. Hr.il !  —  great,  — 

ancient,  and  univerlal  cordial ! 

Thou  art  the   liquor  of  life :  thou 


art  the  opiate  of  care — the  com- 
pofer  of  family  troubles !  The  fuel 
of  courage  !  —  The  antidote  to 
fevers ! — The  enemy  of  ariftocratic 
pride — and  the  life  and  foul  of  re- 
publican forms  of  government !— — 
In  fpite  of  the  ravings  and  decla- 
mations of  cynics  and  madmen, 
may  thy  iniiuence  be  perpetual,  in 
the  United  States! — Whether  a 
Ihort  cr  loing  life  await  our  country, 
may  Hie  never  want  the  bleflings  of 
Rum  !  If  Ike  is  dellined  for  long 
life,  may  Rum  be  the  millc  of 
her  old  age, — but  if  a  premature 
death  av.'aits  her, — may  flie  ! — Ol 
may  Ike  expire  in  an  Ocean  oi 
RUM! 


^-.^^(^^^^^^^^^^^^^^—^ 


General  observat ion s  on  fafhion,  in  drefs  ;  -with 
particular  remarks  on  certain  female  ornaments. 


Mr.  Editor, 

WE  find  that  drefs  has  been, 
at  all  times,  and  in  every 
country,  one  of  tiie  principal  objects 
of  female  purfuit,  and  has  been  al- 
moft  as  much  attended  to  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  male  fex — V/e 
find,  too,  that  there  has  been  no 
want  of  Monitors,  who  have  ex- 
patiated on  the  follies  of  fafhion, 
and  endeavoured  to  eife<i)  a  refor- 


mation,  by  curbing  its  excefTes  and 
ablnrdities — It  has  been  preached 
at  from  the  pulpit,  ridiculed  on  the 
ftage,  and  moralized  on  in  periodi- 
cal  writings,  which  feemed  to  at- 
tack it  as  an  evil  of  the  moft  alarm- 
ing nature,  and  to  exercife  all  the 
ilrength  of  argument  and  wit  for 
its  deilru(Stiou.  Whether  the  zeal 
of  fucij  reformers  may  not  have 
F  f 
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carried  them  too  far,  and  whether 
drefs,  and  an  atteniion  to  fafhions, 
is  not  proper,  and  even  neceirary. 


in  many  fituations,  will  not,  1  ap- 
prehend, admit  of  much  doubt  in 
the  prefent  age  ;  and  therefore,  in 
my  ohfervations  on  the  fubjecSt,  I 
by  no  means  intend  to  difcounte- 
nance  an  obfervance  of  drefs,  which 
I  think,  with  Lord  Chefterfiekl, 
ought  to  be  rather  above,  than  be- 
low, the  fphere  of  life  in  which  a 
perfon  is  placed.  Befides  the  pur- 
pofes  of  decency  and  convenience, 
to  M  hich  drefs  is  fubfervient,  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
confidered  merely  as  an  ornament ; 
and  as  an  alliftant  to  that  defire, 
which  every  perfon  ought  to  pof- 
fefs,  to  appear  pleafing  and  agree- 
able, in  the  eyes  of  others ;  I  am, 
therefore,  not  fo  much  of  a  cynic 
as  to  condemn  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful woman  for  fetting  oif  her  charms, 
by  the  aid  of  a  becoming,  and  even 
fafliionable  drefs,  or  a  young  fellow 
for  endeavouring  to  pufh  himfelf  in 
the  world,  by  an  attention  to  his 
external  appearance — All  that  I 
blame  them  for  is,  that  by  a  pre- 
pofterous  choice,  and  a  mifapplica- 
tion  of  ornaments,  they  defeat  all 
thefe  laudable  intentions,  and,  in- 
ftead  of  encreafing  their  perfonal 
attractions,  contrive  to  difgrace 
and  defcroy  them,  by  violating  e- 
very  rule  of  fymmetry  and  pro- 
portion. Amongft  the  numerous 
inventions,  to  which  falliion  and 
folly  have  given  birth,  the  drelTes 
wliich  your  correfpondent  X.  Y. 
(in  the  Al'ylum  for  March)  has  re- 
marked on,  hold  a  diftinguilhed 
place  ;  but  if  they  are  diftreffing  to 
him,  a  man  ied  man,  whofe  curi- 
ofity  mull  be  in  foine  meafure  re- 
preffed,  what  muft  they  be  to  us,  who 
have  tne  fire  of  youth  to  pronipt 
us,  when  we  gaze  at  a  handfome 
woman,  and  wifh  to  difcover,  at 
leall,  the  outlines  of  that  harmony 


and  proportion  of  fliape,  which  the 
author  of  nature  has  blefl  her  with? 
— .Your  correfpondent  has  obferv* 
ed,  that  Addifon  left  no  particular 
dimenfions  for  the  mode/Ij-ph'ce,  and 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  did 
not — In  my  opinion,  the  neck  and 
bofom  of  a  lady  ought  not  to  be  fo 
far  concealed,  as  to  deflroy  all  its 
natmal  appearance  i  and  even  if 
motives  of  delicacy  only  had  given 
birth  to  thefe  monftrous  craws, 
they  would  not  have  met  with  my 
approbation;  but  1  am  apprehen- 
five  that  falliion  alone  is  to  be 
blamed,  or  approved,  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  In  our  family  pictures  we 
find,  that  cur  great*grandmothers 
and  aunts,  are  drawn  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  difplay,  in  fonie  mea- 
fure, thofe  beauties  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  fair  fex  ;  but  if  a  lady, 
in  full  drefs,  was  now  to  lit  for  her 
likencfs,  however  the  painter  might 
be  able  to  come  at  her  face,  we 
fhould  be  indebted  foleiy  ro  his  in- 
vention for  her  ruck,  /^y'om,  arid 
ivetijl — The  tafte  of  the  gentle- 
men,  I   prefume,  is  very  different 

in   this  refpeil: Some    may    be 

fond  of  fuch  beauties  as  Smollet,  in 
Peregrine  Pickle,  defcribes  Emilia 
to  have  been,  whofe  bofom  juji  be- 
trayed her  fx while  others  pre- 
fer the  c77ibonpoi7ity  and  would  be 
more  iiighly  gratified  by  the  abun- 
dant charms  of  the  German  fair — 
Jlut  alas!  we  have  now  no  oppor- 
tunity of  chcofing  when  all  diftinc- 
on  is  loft  in  fuch  a  mountainous  pro- 
tuberance, as  coukl  be  more  dif- 
agreeable  only  by  being  reel.  The 
fair  fex  are  more  fufceptible  of  ten- 
der emoDions  than  we  are  ;  and  we 
read  that  their  gentle  bofoms  are 
agitated  with  fympathy,  at  a  tale  of 
diilrefs,  whether  real  or  fictitious — 
It  may  be  fo,  but  we  are,  at  prefent, 
deprived  of  the  pleafure  of  witnef- 
liug  fuch  ple-fing  emotions — For  my 
own  part,  having  lived  a  good  de^l 
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in  the  country,  I  am  fond  of  what 
is  called  Ro7np:ng,  and,  from  ex- 
perience, have  thought  myfelf  a 
pretty  good  hand  at  it ;  but,  at 
pretent,  I  am  entirely  thrown  out, 
and  kept  at  a  molt  awful  diilance, 
for  fear  of  demolilhing  the  ladies* 
breaft-works,  breaking  their  hoops, 
or  throwing  oiF  their  craped-cufli- 
ions. 

But  the  greateft  grievance  is  yet 
tf)  come— —Being  now  nearly  the 
age  of  thirty,  I  have  been  thinking 
of  entering  into  the  marriage  ftate, 
and    have    been  endeavouring  to 
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hufband's  finding  the  lady  elTential- 
ly  diiferent,  in  her  form,  from 
what  file  had  appeared  to  be — 
That  ladies,  and  gentlemen  too, 
fliould  put  off  after  mar-i^ge,  thofe 
endearing  qualification',  vhich  firfl 
recommended  them  to  each  other, 
is  too  common  to  be  wondered  at. 
But  that  they  fliould  difcard  a  fhap€ 


find  a  lady  vvhofe  perfon,  &c.  I 
fhould  like — But  I  may  look  to 
eternity,  and  not  make  fuch  a  dii- 
covery  as  I  wifh  for — I  fee  the 
fame  monftrous  drefs  on  them  all, 
and,  of  courfe,  am  unable  to  judge 
of  the  fhape  and  proportion  of  any 
of  them — They  feem  anxious  to  im- 
itate the  deformed  lady,  dcfcribed 
by  Roderick  Random,  who  was  led 
to  pity  the  exuberance  in  front,  as 
tending  to  deftroy  her  equilibrium, 
till  his  fears  were  reheved  by  ob- 
ferving  a  fuitable  protuberance  be- 
hind- I  have  thoughts  of  confulting 
a  lawyer,  whether  the  marriage 
could  not   be  dilfolved,    upon   the 


•^^<^:<^^<^^:C^^^.^^:<^^^ 


a  bofom,  or  any  other  part  of  their 
perfons,  is  rather  more  alarming^ 
to  one  who  purpofes  adventuring  in 
that  way. 

I  would  afk  your  readers,  whe- 
ther they  wifh  their  fhapes  to  be 
fuch  as  the  dreffes  now  in  fafliioii 
make  them  appear  to  be,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  charms,  the  exquifite 
harmony,  and  proportion,  which 
nature  has  given  them  ?  If  they 
confult  the  tafte  of  the  gentlemen, 
they  will  certainly  fay.  No. — For 
they  may  be  affured  that,  in  our 
eyes,  a  country  girl,  with  the  or- 
nament of  her  own  hair,  and  a 
jacket  and  petticoat  for  her  drefs^ 
will  have  infinitely  more  charnis 
than  the  fineft  lady,  difpv'i^-^  'is 
the  modern  invention'  ^"^^^^"^"g 
Craws,  Craped-CtrjhiQ7?'''^h  who, 
and  Cork- Rumps.  ^^P^r  oppor- 

Maryland.  »^V  ^""^   ^""^ 

ilargement 
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MAN  is  eminently  diflinguifli- 
ed  among  the  inhabitants 
of  this  globe.  He  derives  this  dif- 
tin(9:ion  from  the  flruiSluie  and  ai- 
pe{ft  of  his  body,  and  ft  ill  more 
from  the  powers  and  afFe*51:ions  of 
his  mind. 

The  mind,  indeed,  ieenas  to  have 
but  few  ideas,  at  firft,  and  even  to 
be  indebted  for  thefe  to  external 
objed:s.     But  the  nobte  and  exten- 


five  powers  with  which  it  is  en- 
dued, difcover  themfelves  by  de- 
grees, and  render  it  highly  fufcep- 
tible  of  improvement.  This  ini- 
provement  is  clofely  connedtej* 
with  the  perfedlion  and  happin-^ic 
of  mankind.  If  the  mind  be  darkey's 
ed  by  error,  and  corrupted  by  vi*'^- 
we  Ihall  be  miferable  as  w^ell  ^o 
mean ;  if  it  be  enlightened  to 
krAtfW ledge,  and  formed  to  virtdt^ 


in 
proper 
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we  fliall  more  eafily  fupport  the 
natural  evils  of  life,  and  we  (hall 
open  to  ourCelves  the  trueft  and 
largelt  foiirces  of  happinefs. 

Hence  it   appears,    that,    of  all 
the  objecfts  which  attract  oar  atten- 
tion, none  are  fo  interelting  as  the 
mind  itfelf;    and   hence  it    i-;  that 
they  who  have  the  charge  of  youth 
ought,    in  a  particular  manner,  to 
ftiidy  the  nature  of  the  human  mind. 
They  fiiould  trace  it  in  all   its  dif- 
ferent appearances,  and  obferve  it 
with  a  itill  more  curious  and  atten- 
tive  eye,  in  the  firll  and  moil  in- 
corrupt feafon  of  life.     They  fhould 
attend  to  its  gradual  openings,  afiiil 
its  exertions,  and  fuppiy  it  with 
materials    of    knowledge. 
Beginning  with  the  natural  objects 
With  which  a  child  is  Ibrrounded, 
they  fliould  teach  him  how  to  dif- 
cover  their  more  obvious  and  ul'e- 
ful  qualities;  then  they  fhould  point 
out  the  changes   made  upon  them 
by  human  iuduftry,  and  the    pur- 
pofes   for  which  fuch  changes  are 
the-'de.      Difcoveries    of    this  kind, 
external   'ap^tions  as   children    ad- 
blame  them  i,  and  as  objects  prefent 
pofterous  chco  their  notice,  will  ex- 
tion  of  ornauriofity,  and  inftru(5t  as 
thefe  laudaLploy  their  minds.     This 
ftead  of  eproper  foundation  for  the 
attraclion.'fcieHces.    The  acquifition 
and    dtil'jedge   fliould   be  made,  as 
very  i  as  poflible,  the  fruit  of  their 
por.n   inquiries,  and   of  the  uncon- 
ftrained  exertion  of  their    mental 
powers.    Thus  they  will   learn  to 
exercife   their  own   underftanding 
in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  rather 
.than  implicitly  truft,  upon  all  oc- 
p^alions,  to  the  opinions  of  parents 
hind   teachers.      Thefe    are   furely 
ofittitled   to  the  higheft  refpe<ft,  as 
predl  as  obedience,   from  children ; 
hav  they  fhould  take  the  moft  effec- 
us,  1  meafuresto  fecure  this  refpedl; 
wonr   fhould  take    the  iimpleil:  and 
iealU  probable  methods  of  cherifliing 
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thofe  feeds  of  knowledge,  which 
feem,  more  or  lefs,  to  be  lodged 
in  the  minds  of  children,  and  re- 
quire only  proper  culture  to  rear 
them.  Far  from  forwarding  chil- 
dren in  a  precipitate  manner,  by 
loading  their  memories  with  unex- 
plained vjordif  or  requiring  from 
them  taflvs  above  their  comprehen- 
fion,  or  of  little  utility  in  life, 
thev   ^'"^"1'^  '^ 


-y 

rifing 
fir  uct  ions 


fliould  keep  pace   with  their 
genius,  by  adapting  their  in- 


to their  confined  ideas, 
and  refpective  capacities,  by  ex- 
plaining everything  till  fully under- 
ftood,  and  by  teaching  thofe  things 
M'ith  greater  care,  which  are  after- 
wards to  be  of  moft  utility  to 
them. 

Education  hkewife  being  known 
to  have  a  powerful  influence,  in 
forming  the  tempers  and  characters 
of  men,  parents  and  teachers  fliould 
endeavour,  as  foon  as  children  are 
capable  of  comprehending  the  focial 
tyes,  to  cheriih,  with  the  greateft 
vigilance,  that  love  of  mankind, 
which  is  fo  vifible  in  their  tender 
minds  ;to  ftrengthen  that  fenfe  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  is  lo  deeply 
implanted  in  them  ;  and  to  prevent 
thofe  falfe  affociations  of  ideas  fo 
deftruc^ive  of  human  happinel?,  and 
which,  unexperienced  as  they  are, 
and  deluded  by  appearances,  they 
are  fo  apt  to  fortn.  Above  ail,  they 
fhould  ftudy  to  infpire  them  with 
fentiments  of  duty  and  gratitude  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  confidered  as 
their  parent,  benefador,  and  judge; 
and  to  inculcate  by  prudent  difci- 
pline  all  thofe  principles  which  have 
a  tendency  to  make  them  happy  in 
themfelves,  and  ufeful  to  others. 
While  thus  employed  in  cultivating 
the  mind,  the  body  is  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected.  The  influence  of 
the  fitter  over  the  former,  is  as 
great  as  its  union  with  it  is  lurpril- 
ing.  The  body,  when  fbftened  by 
indolence,  or  miftaken   tenderneis. 
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mind,  relaxes  its  tend  it  in  the  firfl:  exertions  of  its 
faculties,  and  prefer ve  it,  through 
the  critical  feafon  of  youth,  in  that 
goodly  ftate  in  which  its  happinefs 
confifls  ? 

Hiftory,  that  mirror  of  human 
life,  exhibits  to  our  view  the  for- 
tune of  mankind  ever  varying,  in 
proportion  to  their  care  or  negli- 
gence in  the  training  of  youth. 
Where  this  was  attended  to,  and 
properly  conducted,  we  fee,  that 
not  only  individuals,  but  even  fo- 
cieties,  were  virtuous  and  happy. 
Where  this  was  negle^led,  or  the 
method  of  conducting  it  miflaken, 
we  fee  like  wife,  that  they  plunged 


enfeebles    the 

vigour,  and  unfits  it  for  every 
great  or  difficult  undertaking; 
when  pampered  or  weakened  by 
luxury,  or  the  gratification  of  ir- 
regular appetites,  it  fubjecls  the 
mind  to  wants  not  its  own,  and  ex- 
cites thofe  paffiofis  which  are  the 
enemies  of  happinefs  and  of  life  ; 
but  when  nourifhed  by  temperance, 
and  hardened  by  exercife,  it  en- 
ables the  foul  to  exert  her  na- 
tive ftrength,  infpires  cheerfulnefs, 
kindles  up  the  benevolent  alfec- 
tions,  fets  virtue  in  the  mod  amia- 
ble light,  and  fhews  it  t©  be  the 
trueft  happinefs  of  man. 

If  we  conlider  the  fimplicity  of 
childi-en,  and  fludy,  carefully,  to 
preierve  them  from  prejudice,  we 
fnail  find  them  open  to  the  heit  im- 
preliions,  and  delighted  with  e- 
very  ftep  they  advance,  in  the 
road  to  knowledge  and  virtue. 
This  renders  parents  and  tutors  in- 
excuiable,  if  they  fuifer  the  noxious 
weeds  of  folly  and  vice  to  fpring  up 
in  a  foil  lb  vahiable,  and  fo  capable 
of  improvement.  Weak  and  flex- 
ible, while  deftitute  of  experience, 
children  are  ready  to  adopt  the 
fentiments,  and  copy  the  manners, 
of  thofe  Vv'ith  whom  they  converfe, 
or  of  thofe  on  whom  they  depend. 
This  propenfity  to  imitation,  to- 
gether witii  the  contagion  of  ex- 
ample, may,  by  hurrying  them  in- 
to the  vices  and  follies  of  others, 
cxpofe  them  to  all  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  error,  in  judgment  and 
in  practice.  At  the  lame  time, 
this  very  propenfity,  if  properly 
diretfled,  will  a<!;1:  like  a  powerful 
engine  in  favour  of  virtue. 

From  thefe  reflections  li  appears, 
that  there  is  no  occupation  on  earth 
more  ufeful  to  mankind,  nor  more 
delightful  in  itfelf,  than  to  improve 
the  mind  of  man  ;  and  what  more 
probable  means  of  fucceeding  in  fo 
noble  an  attempt^  than  to  fuperin- 


length,  its  direful  and  unavoidable 
effects. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
during  the  earliell  period  of  child- 
hood, that  is,  for  the  firfl  fi^^e 
years,  when  the  mind  is  difpofed 
to  receive  the  ftrongeft  impreilions, 
it  is  frequently,  and  moft  unhap- 
pily, perverted.  Nor  is  this  all : 
To  complete  the  misfortune,  it  is 
often  intruded,  in  the  fucceeding 
period  of  life,  to  perfons,  who, 
having  never  had  proper  oppor- 
tunities of  in  provement,  are  too 
often  llrangers  to  that  enlargement 
of  fentiment,  and  that  delicacy  of 
language,  which  arife  from  a  more 
cultivated  mind,  and  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  mankind.  For 
thofe  of  fuperior  education,  re- 
garding the  inftru6Lion  of  youth  as 
a  field  in  which  little  wealth  or  re- 
putation is  to  be  acquired,  choofe 
to  employ  their  talents  where 
greater  advantages  may  be  expec- 
ted. 

Nor  will  this  appear  furprifing, 
when  we  confider  the  unfavourable 
circumllances  in  which  the  teachers 
of  youth  are  placed,  and  the  dif- 
iiculties  with  which  they  have  to 
ftruggle.  The  former  owing  to 
the  inattention    of  mankind,    the 
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latter  to  the  acquired  depravity  of 
children.  Neglecled  in  their  ten- 
der years?  by  their  parent<;,  who 
are  their  natural  guardians ;  cor- 
rupted by  fervants,  to  whole  care 
rhey  are  committed ;  and  led  aftray 
by  the  example  of  thofe  with  whom 
they  are  allowed  to  converfe  ;  it  is 


Marcus  and  Mommia. 


a  difficult  tafii  to  re^ify  falfe  ideas 
in  the  minds  of  children  ;  to  teach 
them  to  fet  bounds  to  palTions 
which  they  have  been  allowed  to 
indulge  ;  and  to  fhake  off  habits  to 
which  they  have  been  fo  long  ac- 
cullomed. 


For  the  Universal  Asylum,  (Uid  Columbian  Magazini 
MARCUS       AND       M  O  N  I  M  1  A. 

(A  Jlory  founded  on  fafls.) 


M  ONI  MIA  was  nobly  born  : 
her  grand-father  was  near- 
ly related  to  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon; 
and  her  father  Prelident  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Nifmes.  The  former,  in 
hij  dying  moments,  tenacious  of  his 
hereditary  diitin^Tticns,  delivered 
to  his  ion,  to  be  ever  remembered, 
thefe  his  lafl  words — '*Itranfmitto 
'*  you,  my  fon,  the  honour  and 
"  dignity  of  my  family,  as  I  receiv- 
*'  ed  them,  pure  and  unfullied,  guard 
"  them  whiift  you  Uve  ;  and,  in 
'*  your  dying  moments,  as  you  have 
*'  received,  fo  tranfmit  them  to 
**  your  pofterity."  The  bequefb 
was  lodged  in  the  heart  of  his  fuc- 
ceilor,  and  the  folemn  mandate, 
like  the  Perfian  memcfitOy  was  daily 
reiterated. 

Proud,  haughty,  and  imperious, 
towards  his  inferiors,  and  not  to- 
lerating equals,  he  reigned  the  defpot 
of  his  little  circle.  Nobiliiy  was 
the  true,  the  only  virtue  ;  and  to 
be  born  beneath  it,  was  an  heredi- 
tary ftain,  a  crime  of  fo  deep  a 
dye,  as  to  be  vifited  from  the  fa- 
ther upon  the  children.  One  fon, 
highly  diltinguifhed  in  the  annals  of 
military  fame,  and  the  charming 
Monimia,  were,  the  fruits  of  a  mar- 
riage with  the  Counteis  de  — , 


whofe  life  remains  recorded,  and 
her  virtues  biefTcd,  not  by  the  un- 
meaning tongues  of  monks,  in  piir- 
chafed  malTes,  nor  of  artful  elo- 
quence, wound  up,  like  mechanilm, 
by  an  annual  ftipend  ;  nor  are  they 
delineated  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  {late- 
ly monument  : — the  laborious  poor, 
the  deferted  orphan,  helplefs  age, 
and  afflicted  widows,  remain  the 
heralds  of  her  virtues;  and  whilll 
each  fobs  the  fimple  tale,  how  in- 
duftry  was  encouraged,  how  afflic- 
tion foothed,  and  how  age  fupport- 
ed,  the  heart  fliews  the  recorded 
letters,  and  bleeds  at  the  frefh  re- 
cital.  Monimia,  the  beautiful 

Monimia,  was  fuch  ;  and  now,  like 
the  full-buding  rofe,  diftuling  its 
fragrant  odours,  "  lovely  and  charm- 
*'  ing  to  the  eye,"  appears  the 
pride,  the  admiration  of  all. — Nor 
lefs  fo  was  Marcus.  Gifted  by  na- 
ture with  the  moll  valuable  endow- 
ments, which  were  embelliflied  by 
an  excellent  education,  lie  feemcd 
formed  but  for  Monimia.  Like  her 
he  0:udied  virtue,  and  like  her,  he 
was  cfteemed  the  model  of  it.  The 
father  of  Marcus  was  an  old  ibldier; 
who,wornoutwith  the  fatigues  of  du- 
ty, had  retired  to  his  little  villa,  there 
to  dedicate  the  (hort  remainder  of 


Ins  days  to  humanity  and  religion. 
The  Croix  de  St.  Louis  was  his  on- 
ly acquired  honour,  a  fcanty  penfion 
his  only  fubfiltance.  Marcus  was 
his  only  child,  his  pride,  his  lup- 
port ;  and  whom  peace  had  now  re- 
stored to  the  arms  of  his  aged  fa- 
ther. Pifcharged  fiom  military 
glory,  he  now  indulged  his  natural 
propenfity,  in  that  fcene  where  the 
charming  Monimia  was  fo  highly 
diftinguiihed.  Oft  had  he  here  vi- 
ed wilh  her  in  the  virtuous  exploit, 
and  oft  had  he  anticipated  the  plea- 
fure  of  doing  good .  In  love,  each 
of  them,  with  virtue,  they  could 
not  but  be  enamoured  of  its  agents ; 
and  oft  had  the  expreffive  eye,  in 
its  lilent  glances,  told  what  the  mo- 
deft  tongue  was  as  yet  afraid  to  ut- 
ter. Already  had  the  village- tale 
anticipated  the  nuptial  vow,  and 
already  had  each  little  infant  learn- 
ed to  lifp  the  names  of  Marcus  and 
Monimia. — But  the  haughty  Pred- 
dent  had  far  other  views  ;  his  ti- 
tles, his  honours,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  family,  were  his  chief,  his 
only  care.  To  fupport  thefe,  let 
nature  no  longer  be  regarded,  let 
parental  afFe<ftion  ceafe,  and  let  an 
amiable,  a  virtuous  child,  be  aban- 
doned and  deferted — Whiift  pride, 
however,  forbad  him  to  leave  her 
in  a  ftation  inferior  to  her  birth,  his 
meannefs  would  not  permit  him  to 
abate  aught  of  his  own  dignity,  to 
add  to  hers — A  neighbouring  con- 
vent conveniently  ottered  itfelf,  to 
reconcile  thefe  jarring  interefts  ;  and 
the  world  was  thus  to  be  deprived  of 
one  of  its  greateft  ornaments.  The 
convent  was  ©f  the  order  of  St.  Fran  - 
CIS  ; — fad,  gloomy,  rigid,  and  auf- 
tere  **  Melancholy  marked  it  for 
its  own.".— Far  different  from  thefe 
were  the  principles  inftiUed  into  the 
mind  of  Monimia  ;  (he  had  been 
taught  to  regard  religion  but  as  the 
fource  of  happinefs  and  contentment ; 
that  moralit)'  included  the  chief  of 
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its  laws ;  and  that  the  world  was 


the  place  deftined,  by  her  Maker, 
for  the  exercife  of  it  ;  that  to  re- 
tire, and  avoid  the  trials  of  life, 
was  a  fpecies  oifiikide,  that  mark- 
ed the  coward  afraid  of  the  trifling 
ills  the  world  could  inflia.  '^  This 
(cried  fiie)  has  many  objects,  fcat- 
tered  here  and  there,  to  employ  the 
religious  votary  ;  and  I  am  fure  the 
fmall  mite  which  I  beftow  on  cha- 
rity, gains  more  favour  with  heaven 
than  a  thoufand  reiterated  ftripes, 
or  years  of  fafting ;  and  that  tlie 
future  punifhment  ©f  a  crime,  'tis 
not  the  felf-infli6ted  ftripe  which 
can  mitigate,  but  the  attribute  of 
mercy  to  acquit." 

Whilft  fuch  were  the  fentiments 
of  Monimia,  no  wonder  llie  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  her  impending 
doom  ;  but  her  father  remained  in- 
flexible. He  begged,  he  admonilli- 
ed,  he  reafoned,  he  urged,  and 
commanded.  Monimia,  knowing 
his  difpofirion,  and  the  dreadful  con- 
fequence,ihould  he  have  the  fmalleft 
fulpicion  of  her  attachment  to  Mar- 
cus, relu6tantly  complied ;  and  the 
day,    the   fatal  day,    the  burial  of 

Monimia,  was  fixed. And  now 

the  effects  which  timid  baflifulnefs 
had  hitherto  withheld,  were  no 
longer  concealed  ;  Marcus  and  Mo- 
nimia now  mutually  exchanged  their 
long-withholden  tale.  Much  had  he 
to  lay:  a  thoufand  chimerasi  a 
thoufand  romantic  projects  filled  his 
labouring  brcaft  :  the  more  he  wifh- 
ed  to  tell  them,  the  lefs  was  he  a- 
ble  ;  and  the  moment  of  utterance 
was  that  of  feparation.  **  Fail  not, 
fays  Monimia,  fail  not,  as  you  re- 
gard my  affediion  and  efteem,  to  be 
prefent  at  the  ceremony.  From 
the  moment  in  which  I  appear  in 
all  the  pride  and  ornaments  of  the 
world,  to  that  of  my  interment,  I 
entreat,  I  conjure  you  to  grant  me 
this  my  laft  requeil."  Marcus  fwore 
to   obey,    and   afterwards,    like  a 
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true  Petrarch,  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  his  Laura.  Monimia,  hav- 
ing obtained  her  requeft,  tore  her- 
felf  away. — Marcus  remained  mo- 
tienlel's  ;  till  his  weary  eyes,  no  lon- 
ger able  to  purfue  the  object  of  their 
delight,  diffolved  in  tears.  "  Mi- 
ferable,  unhappy  wretch  !  (exclaim- 
ed he)  thou  art  now  deprived  of 
the  fole  bleffing  the  world  had  to 
beftow  upon  thee  !  Yes,  there  are 
mortals  predeftined  to  be  unhappy  ; 
and   I  am  one  of  thole   wretched 

vi(ftims,  whole  lot  is  mifery. 

Your  father,  fay  you,  Monimia, 
was   it  he  who  inftigated   you  to 

take  the  religious   vow  ? 

Who  compelled  you  to  commit 
this  aft  of  fukide  P  Unnatural 
wretch ! — Surely   he   deferves   not 

fuch  a  name. He  is  not  worthy 

to  be  called  a  father,  who  can  fa- 
crifice  his  child  to  avarice  and  pride  j 
nor   is   it  religion  to  take  a  vow, 

which  God  and  Nature  forbid. ► 

O  happy  country !  where  an  here- 
ditary obligation  binds  the  father  to 
provide  for  his  child ;  and  where 
no  unworthy  paffions  prompt   him 

to  break  the  natural  tye. O 

Monimia  !  whither  art  thou  going  ? 
Within  thofe  walls  *  *  * 
*  ***** 


*  #  # 

*  *  * 

*  *  * 


Surely  a  threefold  punilliment  awaits 
him,  who  affumes  to  be  the  minif- 
ter  of  God,    to  tempt  one  to  rebel 

againil  him  ! O  Galen  1  Galen ! 

even  thy  virtue,  when  in  a  defarr, 
fecluded  from  the  eye  of  the  world, 
eould  not  refift  the  temptation  of 
vice :  hadft  thou  been  engaged  in 
the  aftive  fcenes  of  life,  thy  mind, 
taken  up  and  employed  in  the  ex-  . 
ercife  of  virtue,  its  predominant 
paflion,  had  never  tliought  of  vice  ; 
but  .in  folitude,  whilft  the  former 
was  inactive,  the  latter  crept  in, 
and   ufurped    its  domUiion.         O 


Monimia!  ftay,  for  heaven's  fake." 
— The  curfew  tolled  its  folemn  knell. 

Marcus  darted,  as  one  awak-     ■■ 

ened  from  a  frightful  dream  ;  he 
Hood  fixed  and  motionlefs,  'till 
recoUefting  Monimia's  laft  requeft, 
he  hurried  to  the  fatal  fpot.  Scarce 
had  he  arrived,  ere  Monimia  en- 
tered the  chapel,  accompanied  by 
a  numerous  cuivoy  of  relations,  and 
bedecked  in  all  the  elegance  and 
fplendor  which  art  and  nature  could 
beftow.  The  rtl'igieux  of  the  order 
were  arranged  on  each  fide  of  the 
altar ;  who,  as  ibon  as  Monimia  en- 
tered the  chapel,  began  their  pious 
hymn ;  and,  in  melodious  fti-ains, 
furig  the  folly  and  mifery  of  the 
world,  and  the  happinefs  and  tran- 
quility of  the  life  of  the  religious. 
On  the  right  of  the  altar  was  the 
bifhop  of  the  province,  to  v^hom  the 
head  of  the  order,  the  hymn  being 
finiflied,  prefentedMonimia.The  firft 
queftion  was  then  demanded 
"  Doft  thou  thoroughly  defpife  and 
hate  the  folly  and  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  canft  thou  dedicate  the 
remainder  of  thy  life  to  God  and 
religion?" — Monimia,  having  an- 
fwered  in  the  affirmative,  was  cou- 
dudted  from  the  chapel  into  the 
convent,  to  be  ftript  of  all  her  pom- 
pous ornaments,  and  to  prepare  to 

make  the  laft,   the  fatal  vow. 

The  little  bell  gave  the  tinklirig  fig- 
ral  ;  and  in  an  inftant  re-entered 
the  abbefs,  with  the  reft  of  the  or- 
der, bearing  the  coffin  of  Monimia, 
and  chanting  her  folemn  dirge. 
Monimia  followed,  now  dreffed  in 
the  habit  of  a  religieufc  :  her  beau- 
teous locks  cut  olf,  and  a  veil  con- 
cealing her  charming  countenance. 
— Once  more  ihe  was  cor.cucledto 
the  bifhop,  in  the  niicift  of  the  whole 
order,  and  her  numerous  relations, 
to  make  the  laft,  the  binding  vow. 

A  folemn  lilence  now  enfued. 

Monimia  looking  round,  efpi- 

ed  her  Marcus,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
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her,  and  petrified  to  the  fpor. 

*'  I  accept  him  (fhe  cried)  for  my 
•Hufband,  and  here  make  my  fu- 
lemn  vow  to  be  eternally  iiis." — 
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The  reverend  prelate,  indignant  as 
he  was,  was  obliged  to  ratify  it  , 
when  thus  made,  and  to  join  ih* 
hands  of  Marcus  and  Mojiimia. 


MATERNAL       C    RU    E    L    T    Y. 


THE  Countefs  of  Macclesfield 
had  one  child,  whom,  re- 
gardlefs  of  fhame,  flie  voluntarily 
avowed  to  be  the  offspring  of  adul- 
tery, and  gave  away  to  a  poor  wo- 
man, with  a  fmall  fum  of  money,  to 
educate  as  her  own  fon.  Ac  the 
death  of  the  nurfe  an  accident  dif- 
clofed  to  him  the  fecret  of  his  birth, 
yet  his  mother  peremptorily  denied 
him  the  fmalleft  portion  of  her  large 
pofleffions,  and  even  prevented  his 
father's  making  any  provilion  for 
him,  by  artfully  fuggefting  that  he 
was  dead.  She  afterwards  endeav- 
oured to  have  him  kidnaped,  and 
fent  to  the  Well-Indies,  and  the 
failure  of  this  attempt  only  added 
new  flings  to  her  rel'cntment:  Yet 
Savage  (the  name  of  her  unhappy 
Ton)  flattered  himfeif,  that  could  i<e 
obtain  one  interview,  he  liunil  i 
find  an  advocate  in  natural  ajfi^iio'i, 
that  nuiil  (often  her  obduracy.  An 
opportunity  foon  prefeuted,  and 
one  evening,  when  he  knew  (lie 
was  alone,  he  contrived  to  gain  ad- 
mittance into  her  room  ;  on  enter- 
ing, he  immediately  threw  himfeif 
at  her  feet,  and  in  language  po- 
eciciUy  defcriptive,  painted  his  mi- 
fery,  and  intreated  her  pity.  Siie 
received  him  with  flirieks  and  ab- 
horrence, declared  he  Had  formed 
a  defiti-n  aofainll  her  life,  and  had 
him  turned  from  her  houfe  with 
ignominy.  A  difpute  having  arifen 
in  a  tavern,  in  which  one  of  his 
friends  was  infuked,  Savage,  who 
excelled  in  the  art  of  fencing,  in- 
Itantly  drew  in  defc-nce  of  his 
Uni.  Asyi..  VoL  IV,  No.  4. 


friend  (who  would  otherwife  have  ,-; 
been  overpowered  by  numbers)  y^ 
and  killed  his  opponent.  He  was  / 
taken  into  cuftody  ;  and  as  foon  ag' 
the  rumour  reached  his  mothei^'s 
ears,  flie  ufed  all  her  influence  to 
procure  his  condemnation  -,  and  at 
the  moment  when  he  flood  "in  mofl 
need  of  the  kindnefs  and  partiality 
of  a  fond  mother,  the  coantefs  ap- 
peared at  the  bar,  and  ^tixious  to 
prejudice  the  court  and  jury  againfl 
him,  and  to  fix.  his  convi6lion,  flie 
related,  with  the  moll  unheard  of 
barbarity,  the  circumflance  of  his 
pretended  attempt  to  alTafiinate  her, 
in  her  own  houfe.  Difappointed, 
however,  in  the  defign  of  depriv- 
ing him  of  life,  fhe  determined,  at 
leafl,  to  render  that  life  a  (late  of 
wretchednefs :  And  accordingly  flie 
afterwards  had  the  pleafure  to  re- 
fifl  every  overture,  made  by  the 
humanity  of  individuals  for  his  re- 
lief, and  finally  fuffered  him,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  to  die  of  want,  in 
the  gloomy  manfions  of  a  piifon, 
while  fhe  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
every  luxury  of  life.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  fuppofed,  by  thofe  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  character  , 
of  Savage,  that  feme  iritelleitunl 
or  perfbnal  defeat,  in  this  unhappy 
youth,  inipired  or  confirmed  the 
unnatural  prejudice.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  a  man  of  the  mofl 
fublime  genius  and  infinuating  ad- 
drefs,  with  all  the  graces  of  peri'on, 
and  charms  of  converfition.  'Dur- 
ing the  indigent  period  of  his  child- 
hood, he  XymS.  received  the  advan- 
G  g 
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too  much  feeling  to  inquire  \\M» 
the  merits  of  thofe  who  felicited 
his  charity.  After  bcftowing  his 
laft  fiiiiiing  upon  others,  he  has 
often  remained,  for  days,  unfhel- 
tcred  and  unfed,  and  reduced  to 
the  lall  extremity  of  life. 

The  cruelty  of  a  mother  wa?, 
perhaps,  rendered  more  infupport- 
abie  to  Savage  from  his  having  a 
fine  imagination,  and  a  heart  I'ui- 
ceptible,  in  the  higheft  degree,  of 
the  molt  lender  fenfations  that  can 
arife  in  the  human  breaft.  The 
following  hues,  addreffed  to  thC; 
unrelenting  woman  who  gave  him 
birth,  aie  feelingly  expreflive  of 
his  dillreffed  iituation. 


tages  of  a  publick  fchool.  From 
the  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  his  real  birth,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  cultivation  of  his  genius, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  talents. 
He  was  one  of  the  firft  poets  of  his 
time,  and  acquired  the  patronage 
of  moft  of  tlie  literati ;  yet  he  pro- 
lited  but  little  from  thefe  advan- 
tages. Unformed  by  the  virtuous 
precepts  of  parental  care,  and  un- 
fixed by  any  profeffion,  he  becanie 
diilipated  and  extravagant ;  but 
-iich  was  the  extreme  generofity  of 
his  heart,  that  the  pittances  he  oc- 
cafionally  received,  were  moftly 
expended  upr^n  the  real  or  pretend- 
ed obje^^s  of  diftrefs }  for  he  had 

>Hopelefs,  abandon'd,  aimlefs  and  opprefs'd, 
iLoll  to  deliglit,  and  every  way  diftrefs'd ; 
i'Tofs  his  cold  bed  in  wild  diforder  thrown. 
Thus  figh'd  Alexis,   friendlefs  and  alone  : 
Why  do  I  breathe,  what  joy  can  being  give  ! 
Since  flie  who  gave  me  life  forgets  I  live  i 
Feels  not  thefe  wint'ry  blalts,  nor  heeds  my  fmart. 
But  {huts  me  from  the  flicker  of  her  heart. 
Saw  me  expos'd  to  want,  to  fname,  to  fcorn, 
To  ill;?,  that  make  it  mii.'ry  to  be  born ; 
Call  me  regardlefs  on  the  world's  bleak  wild. 
And  bade  me  be  a  wretch,  while  yet  a  child. 
Where  can  he  hope  for  pity,  peace,  or  reft, 
Who  moves  no  foftnefs  in  a  mother's  breaft! 
Cuftom,  law,  reafon,  all  my  caufe  forfake. 
And  nature  deeps  to  keep  my  woes  awake  ; 
Even  file  who  bore  me  blafts  me  with  her  hate, 
And   meant  my  fortune,  makes  herfelf  my  fate. 

Let  the  fortunate  youth,  who  is  the  unfortunate  Savao;e. 
bleft  in  the  endearing  careifes  of 
fond  and  indulgent  parents,  be 
grateful  to  divine  Providence  for 
the  happinefs  he  enjoys,  and  give, 
at  leaft,  a  figh  to  the  memory  of 


And  may 
no  American  mother,  ever  diveft 
herfelf,  like  his,  of  thofe  feelings 
which  nature  has  implanted  in  the 
bofoms  of  all,  for  the  beft  and 
nobleft  purpofes. 


ANECDOTE. 

ON  an  alarm  of  fire,  a  perfon  he    with  great    compofr.rc)  for  T 

at  an  inn  was  informed  that  never   have  any    thing  to  do  with 

his    houfe    was   in   flames:    **  you  farnUy-affahs. 
had  better  inform   my  wife   (fa id 
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For  the  Universal  Asylum,  and  Columbian  Magazine. 
A     DEFENCE     OF      DUELLING. 


THE  lawfulnefs  of  Duelling  is 
a  queilion  of  long  {landing. 
Many  fpeciwis  arguments  have  been 
tifed  againft  it  by  the  Spectator,  the 
Adventurer,  and  many  other  inge- 
nious writers. 

Their  arguments,  however,  have 
been  attended  with  very  little  fuc- 
cefs :  a  circumftance  by  no  means 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  refleoi 
that  truth  and  nature  are  on  the  o- 
ther  Tide. 

They  alledge,  that  it  is  a  cruel 
and  barbarous  cultom,  firft  broucrht 
into  falhi(/n  by  defperadoes,  drunk- 
ards and  gamefters,  and  afterwards, 
when  become  more  general,  mif- 
named  a  pomt  of  honour  ;  that  by 
this  pracftice  men  are  fent  into  the 
prefence  of  their  Maker  unprepar- 
ed ; — there  to  give  an  account  of 
their  ill-fpent  Hves  ;  that  the  life 
of  a  man  of  fenfe  and  refpedtability 
is  hereby  put  on  a  level  with  that  of 
any  giddy  young  fellow,  who  plgaies 
to  ciiallenge  him  :  and  if  heretufes, 
he  is  forever  to. be  Itigmatized  with 
the  opprobrious  name  of  Coward. 

That  the  cuftom  is  cruel  and  bar- 
barous, is  an  argument  fpecious  in- 
deed, but  nut  iolid.  For  if  it  be 
truel  and  barbarous  to  chaftife  info- 
lence,  what  is  there  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  every  civil  fociety  upon 
earth  which  is  not  barbarous.  We 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  account  it  bar- 
barous to  repulfe  robbers,  to  punifii 
horfe-ftealers  or  homicides.  For 
xvho  would  not  rather  be  robbed  of 
a  few  {hillings,  than  of  his  reputati- 
on— be  deprived  of  his  life,  than  be 
openly  inliilted  and  made  the  bmt 
ef  a  company  with  impunity?  Yet 
thofe  offences  are  punifhed  without 
the  imputation  of  barbarity — why 
ihould  not  ihci'e  \  But  wh^tt  need  is 


there  of  reafoning?  If  the  cuftom 
were  cruel  and  barbarous,  it  might 
indeed  be  expected  to  prevail,  as  it 
is  ftated  above,  among delperadoes, 
drunkard?,  gameiters,  and  other 
characters  of  a  Hk€  nature  ,  but 
would  never  be  countenanced  by 
men  of  education  and  humanity* 
But  it  is  well  known,  that  men  of 
the  beft  education,  and  v.'ho,  in  o- 
ther  refpedis,  have  been  the  mod 
diftinguifned  for  humanity,  have 
not  only  countenanced,  but  pradtif- 
ed  it.  The  conclulion  is  obvious. 
— Nay  more.  Are  there  at  this 
day  any  nations  under  heaven  more 
civilized  than  the  French  and  Eng- 
lifh  ?  And  yet  in  thefe  very  nations 
the  pradtice  we  fpeak  of,  prevails 
to  tliC  highefl  degree. 

But,  it  is  obje^ited,  that,  by  tbis 
pra(ftice,  men  are  prematurely 
fent  into  the  prefence  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  ferious  confide- 
ration.  But  an  argument  that  proves 
too  much,  proves  nothing.  At  this 
rate  it  would  be  unlawful  for  a  civil 
magiftrate  to  order  the  execution 
of  a  murderer  ;  or  a  nation  to  de- 
clare war  in  defence  of  its  rights 
and  ^priviledges.  For  it  is  very 
hkely,  that  in  both  tliefe  inftanccs, 
many  perfons  may  be  prematurely 
fent  into  the  prefence  of  the  Al- 
mighty. The  bufinefs  of  the  world 
mult  go  forward  :  and  if  men  will 
not  live  in  the  regular  and  conftant 
difcharge  of  their  duty,  they  muft 
abide  the  confequences.  ^ 

None  but  the  worthlefs  are  capa- 
ble of  being  taken  unawares,  who, 
had  they  been  permitted  to  live  an 
hundred  years,  might  ftill  have  been 
unprepared.  Indeed,  for  the  moll 
part;  the  longer  the  wicked  live. 
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the  worfe  they  grow,  till  at  length 
tliey  become  pelts  of  fociety.  Duel- 
ling cuts  them  ofF  from  further  op- 
portunities of  finning,  and  not  only 
prevents  themfrom  havinga  great- 
er catalogue  of  crimes  to  anfwer  for ; 
but  alforids  fociety  of  monfters,  who 
are  a  difgrace  to  human  nature. 

As  to  the  third  argument,  let  me 
obferve,  that,  if  a  man  of  fenfeand 
refpe^ability  would  behave  with 
modefty  and  politenefs,  no  perfon 
could  have  the  lealV  ground  for  chal- 
lenging him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
if  lie  is  haughty  and  infolent,  is  he 
to  go  nnpunii'hed,  becaufe  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe  and  re- 
fpe^lability  i  No  certainly  :  nor 
would  any  one,  if  he  were  infulted, 
delay  demanding  faiisfaftion  till  he 
enquired  whether  or  not  the  perfon 
who  infulted  him,  was  remarkable 
for  his  fenfe  and  refpeclibiiity. 

It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  hear  the 
inany  pitiful  apologies  which  are 
fometimes  made  ufe  of,  when  pol- 
troons and  cowards  are  called  to  an 
account,  by  men  of  fpirit,  for  their 
impertinence  and  prefumption.  The 
married  man  does  not  regard  his 
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own  life  ;  but  fears  to  leave  his  help- 
lefs  family,  expofed  toftrugglewiih 
want  and  misfortune. 

The  Tingle  man  exclaims,  that 
his  life  is  nochis  own;  and  although 
he  fears  not  man,  he  cannot  diveft 
himfelf  of  the  fear  of  God, 

Had  thefe  principles  led  them  to 
be  Inirnble,  modell,  and  refpedtful,  no 
perfon  could  have  reafonably  found 
fault  with  them.  But  when  a  man's 
principles  do  not  reftrain  him  from 
giving  cifence,  they  fhould  not Ikreen 
him  from  deferved  punifliment. 

Thus,  I  hope,  I  havefliown,  that 
the  arg\iments  againft  duelling 
are  weak  and  frivolous,  invented 
only  by  men  of  daflardly  minds, 
wbofe  general  couife  of  thinking 
and  ailing,  has  been  totally  oppo- 
fife  to  that  which  fliould  characte- 
rize a  gentleman. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advanta- 
ges of  duelling  are  great  and  obvi- 
ous. The  fear  of  being  called  to  lb 
fevtre  an  account,  reftrains  men 
from  indecent  liberties,  from  rude- 
nefs  and  infult,  and,  confequtntly, 
has  an  evi^ilent  tendency  to  civilize 
and  improve  fociety.  A. 


Of  the  Beauty   zvhich  the  appearance   of  Utility 
he  flows  upon  all  ^A^  Prod  uct  ions  of  Art,  and  of 
the  extenjive  Influence  of  this  Species  of  Beauty.     By 
Adam  Smith,  L.  L.  D. 

(Cojifmiied  fro-m  page  163  J 

THE  palace-,  the  gardens,  the  him.-  But  the  curiofity  of  a  tooth- 
equipage,  the  retinue  of  the  pick,  of  an  ear- picker,  of  a  ma- 
chine for  cutting  the  nails,  or  of 
any  other  trinket  of  the  fame  kind, 
is  not    fo  obvious.     Their   conve- 


'HE  palace-,  the  gardens,  the 
equipage,  the  retinue  of  the 
great  are  objects  of  which  the  obvi- 
ous eonveniency  ftrikes  every  body. 
They  do  not  require  that  their 
taafters  fhould  point  out  to  us 
wherein  confills  their  utility,  Of 
our  own  accord  we  readily  enter 
into  it,  an4  by  fympathy  enjoy 
and  thereby  applaud  the  fatisfac- 
tion  which  they  are  fitted  to  afford. 


nience  may  perhaps  be  equally 
great,  but  it  is  not  fo  fir  iking,  and 
we  do  not  fo  readily  enter  into  the 
fatisfaotion  of  the  man  whopoiTelfes 
them.  They  are  therefore  lefs  rea- 
Ibnable  fubjects  of  vanity  than  the 
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magnificence  of  wealth  and  great- 
nels;  and  in  this  confifts  the  fole 
advantage  of  thefe  laft.  They 
more  effectually  gratify  that  love 
of  diftinClion  fo  natural  to  man. 
To  one  who  was  to  live  alone  in  a 
defolate  iiland  it  might  be  a  matter 
of  doubt,  perhaps,  whether  a 
palace,  or  a  collection  of  fuch  fmall 
conveniencies  as  are  commonly  con- 
contained  in  a  tweezer-cafe,  would 
contribute  moft  to  his  happinefs  and 
enjoyment.  If  he  is  to  live  in  lb. 
ciety,  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
comparifon,  becaufe  in  this,  as 
ill  all  other  cafes,  we  conftantly 
pay  more  regard  to  the  fcntiments 
of  the  fpedtator,  than  to  thofe  of 
the  perfon  principally  concerned, 
and  confider  rather  how  his  fitua- 
tion  will  appear  to  other  people, 
than  how  it  will  appear  to  himlelf. 
If  we  examine,  however,  why  the 
fpectator  diitinguifhes  with  fuch  ad- 
miration the  condition  of  the  rich 
and  the  great,  we  ihallfind  that  it  is 
not  i"o  much  upon  account  of  the  lu- 
perior  eafe  or  pleafuie  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  enjoy,  as  of  the 
numberlefs  artificial  and  elegant  con- 
trivances for  promoting  this  eafe  or 
pleal'ure.  He  does  not  even  ima- 
gine tiiat  they  are  really  happier 
than  other  people  :  but  he  imagines 
that  they  poffefs  more  means  of  hap- 
pinefs. And  it  is  the  ingenious  and 
artful  adjuftraent  of  thole  means  to 
the  end  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended, that  is  the  principal  fource 
of  his  admiration.  iSut  in  the  lan- 
guor of  diieafe,  and  the  wearinefs 
of  old  age,  the  plcafures  of  the  vain 
and  empty  diftindlions  of  greatnefs 
difappear.  To  one,  in  tnis  fitua- 
tion,  they  are  no  longer  capable  of 
recommending  thofe  toillbrnd:  pur-, 
fuits  in  which  they  had  formerly  en- 
gaged him.  In  his  heart  he  curfes 
ambition,  and  vainly  regrets  the 
eafe  and  the  indolence  of  youth, 
pleafures  which  are   fled  for  ever, 
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and  which  he  has  foolilhly  facrificed 
for  what,  when  he  has  got  it,  can 
afford  him  no  real  fatisfa(5lion.  la 
this  miferable  afpedt  does  greatnefs 
appear  to  every  man  when  reduced 
either  by  fplecn  or  difeafe  to  ob- 
ferve  with  attention  his  own  iitua- 
tion,  and  to  conlider  what  it  is  that 
is  really  wanting  to  his  happinefs. 
Power  and  riches  appear  then  to 
be,  what  they  are,  enormous  and 
operofe  machines,  contrived  to  pro- 
duce a  few  trifling  conveniencies 
to  the  body,  confilting  of  fprings 
the  moft  nice  and  delicate,  which 
muft  be  kept  in  order  with  the  moft 
anxious  attention,  and  which,  in 
fpite  of  ail  cur  care,  are  ready  every 
moment  to  burft  into  pieces,  and 
to  cruih  in  their  ruins  their  unfor- 
tunate poflelfor.  Thty  are  im- 
menl'e  fabrics,  which  it  requires 
the  labour  of  a  life  to  raife,  which 
threaten  every  moment  to  over- 
whelm the  perfon  that  dwells  in 
then),  and  which  while  they  ftand, 
thousrh  they  may  fave  him  from 
fomt  linaller  inconveniences,  can 
protect  him  from  none  of  the  fe- 
verer  inclemencies  of  the  feaion. 
They  keep  off  the  fummer  ihower, 
not  the  winter  ftorm,  but  leave 
him  always  as  much,  and  fome- 
times  more  expofed  than  before, 
to  anxiety,  to  fear,  and  to  ibrrow  ; 
to  difeafes,  to  danger,  and  to  death. 
But  though  this  fplenetic  philoib- 
phy,  which  in  time  of  ficknefs  or 
low  fpirits  is  famihar  to  every 
man,  thus  entirely  depreciates  thofe 
great  objects  of  human  dedre, 
when  in  better  health  and  in  better 
humour,  we  never  fail  to  regard 
them    under  a  more  agreeable  af- 


pain  and  ibrrow  feerAs  to  be  con- 
fined and  cooped  up  within  oar 
own  perlbns,  in  times  of  eafe  and 
profperity  expands  itfelf  to  every 
thing  around  us.  We  are  then 
charmed    with  the   beauty  of  that 
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accommodation  which  reigns  in  the 
pahces  and  economy  of  the  great ; 
an«f  admire  how  every  thing  is  a- 
Japted  to  promote  their  eale,  to 
prevent  their  wants,  to  gratify 
their  wifhes,  and  to  amufe  and  en- 
tertain their  moft  frivolous  defires. 
If  we  confider  the  real  fatisfa<^ion 
which  all  thefe  things  are  capable 
of  affording,  by  itfelf,  and  feparated 
from  the  beauty  of  that  arringe- 
ment  which  is  fitted  to  promote  it, 
it  will  always  appear  in  the  higheft 
degree  contemptible  and  trifling. 
But  we  rarely  view  it  in  this  ab- 
ftradi  and  philofophical  Hght.  We 
naturally  confound  it  in  our  imagi- 
nation with  the  order,  the  regular 
and  harmonious  movement  of  the 
iyftem,  the  machine  or  economy 
by  means  of  which  it  is  produced. 
The  pleafures  of  wealth  and  great* 
nels,  when  confkiered  in  this  com- 
plex view,  ftrike  the  imagination 
aa  fomething  grand  and  beautiful 
and  noble,  of  which  the  attainment 
is  well  worth  all  the  toil  and  anxie- 
ty which  we  are  fo  apt  to  beftow 
upon  it. 

And  it  is  well  that  nature  impofes 
upon  us  in  this  manner.  It  is  this 
deception  which  roufes  and  keeps 
in  continual  motion  the  indultry  of 
mankind.  It  is  this  which  firft 
prompted  them  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  to  build  houfcs,  to  found 
cities  and  common  weak  Ivs,  and 
to  invent  and  improve  all  the  fci- 
ences  and  arts,  which  ennoble 
and  embelkfh  human  life ;  which 
have  entirely  changed  tlje  whole 
face  o':  the  globe,  have  turned  the 
rnde  foreftsof  narure  intOci;^reeable 
and  fertile  plains,  and  made  the 
tracl'lefs  and  barren  ocean  a  new 
fund  of  fnbfiftence,  and  the  great 
high  road  of  communication  to  the 
different  naiicns  of  the  e?rih.  The 
earth  by  thele  kibours  ©f  mankind 
has  been  obliged  to  redouble  her 
natural  fertility,  and  to  maintain  a 


greater  multitude  of  inhabitants.  It 
is  to  no  purpofe,  that  the  proud  and 
unfeeling  landlord  views  his  exten- 
five  fields,  and  without  a  thought 
for  the  wants  of  his  brethren,  in 
imagination,  confumes  himfelf  the 
whole  harveft  that  grows  upon 
them.  The  homely  and  vulgar 
proverb,  that  the  eye  is  larger  than 
the  belly,  never  was  more  fully 
verified  than  with  regard  to  him. 
The  capacity  of  his  ftomach  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  immenfity  of 
his  defires,  and  will  receive  no  more 
than  that  of  the  meaneft  peafant. 
The  reft  he  is  obliged  lo  dillribute 
among  thofe,  who  prepare,  in  the 
niceft  manner,  that  little  which  he 
himfelf  makes  ufe  of,  among  thofe, 
who  fit  up  the  palace  in  which  this 
little  is  to  be  confumed,  among 
thofe  who  provide  and  keep  in 
order  all  the  different  baubles  and 
trinkets,  which  are  employed  in 
the  economy  of  greatnefs ;  all  of 
whom  thus  derive  from  his  luxury 
and  caprice,  that  fhare  of  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  which  they  would 
in  vain  have  expelled  from  his  hu- 
manity or  his  juflice.  The  produce 
of  the  foil  maintains  at  all  limes 
nearly  that  number  of  inhabitants, 
which  it  is  capable  of  maintaining. 
The  rich  only  felei5t  from  the  heap 
what  h  molt  precious  and  agree- 
able. They  confume  Utiles  more 
than  the  poor,  and  in  fpite  of  their 
naru:'al  felhlhnefs  and  rapacity, 
tho'ugh  they  mean  only  their  own 
conveniency,  though  the  fole  end 
which  they  propolis  from  the  la- 
bours of  all  the  thoufands  whonv 
they  enaploy,  be  the  gratific.it ion  of 
their  own  vain  and  infatiable  de- 
fires, they  divide  with  the  poor  the 
produce  of  ail  their  improvements. 
Tiiey  are  led  by  an  invifible  hand 
to  make  nearly  the  fame  dillribu- 
tjori  of  the  recelfaries  of  life,  v.  hicii 
would  have  been  made,  had  the 
earth  been  divided  into  equal  por- 
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tions  aiDong  all  its  inhabitants,  and 
thus  without  intending  it,  without 
knowii^g  it,  advance  the  interelts 
of  fociety,  and  sltbrd  means  to 
the  multiplication  of  the  fpecies. 
When  providence  di -ided  the  earth 
amonir  a  few  Icrclly  maftcrs,  it 
neither  forgot  nor  abandoned  thofe 
who  feemed  to  have  been  left  out 
in  the  partition.  Thefe  laft:  too 
enjoy  their  Ihare  of  cS\  that  it  pro- 
duces.      In    what    conititLjtes   the 


real  happinefs  of  human  life,  thfey 
are  in  no  refpe^l  inferior  to  thofe 
who  would  feem  fo  much  above 
them.  In  eafe  of  body  and  peace 
of  mind,  all  the  different  ranks  of 
life  are  nearly  upon  a  level,  and 
the  beggar,  who  funs,  himfelf  by 
the  fide  of  the  highway,  polTelTes 
that  fecurity  which  kings  are  fight- 
ing for. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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(a    true    n 

MPu.  Wilfort  was  born  in 
London  in  the  year  i  736  ; 
his  father,  a  wealthy  merchant, 
died  when  he  was  ;-boiit  a  year  old, 
and  his  mother  iurvivcd  but  a  few 
months.  His  nearefl  relation  be- 
came his  guardian,  and  carried  the 
orphan  with  him,  he  knows  not 
upon  what  account,  to  Jamaica, 
where  he  died  when  Wilfort  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age.  Left 
to  himfelf,  wild  and  uneducated, 
he  ran  into  fome  extravagancies, 
which  difgufting  the  few  friends  he 
had  on  the  ifland,  they  caft  him  off, 
and  he  embarked  for  England  ;  the 
ihip  in  which  he  failed  was  taken 
by  an  Algerine  corfair,  and  he  was 
lold  to  llavery.  The  miferies  he 
endui'ed  for  above  two  years  from 
a  cruel  mafter,  tempted  him  to 
turn  Mahometan,  to  procure  his 
liberty ;  and,  by  the  favour  of  the 
Engliih  conful,  he  got  leave  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country. 

Poor,  friendlefs,  and  ignorant, 
he  arrived  in  London,  and  fet  a- 
bout  inquiring  for  fome  of  thofe 
perfons  whom  he  had  occafionally 
heard  his  guardian  mention  as  his 
relations ;  but  they,  with  one  con- 
iknt,  dilclaimed  any  knowledge  of 
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him,  denied  his  identity,  and 
threatened  to  puniih  him  as  an  im- 
poftor,  if  he  purfued  his  claim  ;  de- 
claring they  had  the  ftrongelt 
proofs,  that  the  perfon  he  pretend- 
ed to  be,  had  been  dead  above 
three  years. 

Driven  aim  oft  to  defpair  by 
the  inhumanity  of  his  relations,  and 
finking  under  the  immediate  pref- 
fure  of  want,  he  entered  as  a  com- 
mon faiior  on  board  a  fhip  bound 
for  America,  without  even  inquir- 
ing the  particular  port  ftie  was  def- 
tined  to.  During  the  voyage,  his 
ignorance  in  navigation  became  the 
fport  of  his  brutal  companions,  and 
occafioned  his  receiving  the  moft; 
cruel  treatment  from  his  captain. 
As  they  drew  near  the  Ifthmus  of 
Panama,  a  violent  ftorm  arofe  ;  all 
hands  were  employed,  and  the  un- 
fortunate "Wilfort,  by  fome  unlucky, 
though  well-meant  inancEuvre,  had 
nearly  overfet  the  (liip.  His  error 
was  quickly  perceived  by  one  of  his 
companions,  who  felled  him  with 
a  blow  to  the  deck,  from  which  he 
was  almoft  inilantly  wadied  oif  by 
an  immenfe  v>'ave.  All  recoUeclion 
forfook  him  from  that  moment,  till 
he   fcund  himfelf  lying    upon   the 


rea-{hore,     almoft    expiring 
hunger  and  fatigue. 

Miferable  as  he  then  was,  that 
love  of  hfe  which  Providence  has 
wifely  implanted  in  all  his  creatures, 
prompted  him  to  crawl  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  in  fearch  of  food. 
Tiie  Itrand  was  ftrewed  with  fliell- 
filh  and  a  variety  of  fea-fowls'  eggs ; 
he  ate  and  recovered  his  ftreng'h. 
The  firfl:  reflection  he  made  upon  his 
melancholy  fituation  afforded  him  a 
kind  of  gloomy  joy  at  being  releafed 
from  the  fociety  of  men,  whom  he 
eould  not  help  confidering  as  the 
moft  cruel  and  ferocious  of  animals : 
and  for  fome  days  he  wandered  a- 
bout  the  fliore  without  wifhing  ever 
to  behold  a  human  being.  He  at 
length,  however,  grew  weary  of 
his  dreary  folitude,  and  found  him- 
felf  impelled,  by  a  fecret  impulfe, 
to  travel  further  into  the  country, 
in  learch  of  what  he  had  fo  lately 
wifhed  to  avoid,  the  converfe  of 
his  fellow-creatures. 

In  about  fifteen  days  after, 
pafling  through  immenfe  woods, 
whofe  trees  afforded  him  the  only 
food  he  had  by  day,  or  flielter  fiom 
the  night,  he  arrived  near  the  bot- 
tom of  thofe  famous  mountains  cal- 
led the  Cordeliers,  and  in  that  fpot 
firft  found  the  mark  of  human  foot- 
fteps,  by  perceiving  fome  degree 
of  cultivation  in  one  particular  i'por. 
As  he  advanced  with  curious  eyes 
and  trembling  pace,  he  beheld  a 
hut  formed  of  turf,  covered  with 
eglantine  and  ivy,  and  Ibrrounded 
by  a  fmall  enclofure,  in  which 
were  planted  mn^nolias,  dates,  a- 
nanas,  the  wild  pear,  and  the  pep.c'n, 
and  numberlefs  others  of  the  beau- 
ties and  bounties  of  nature.  But 
what  the  more  delighted  his  enrap- 
tured gaze,  was  ihe  vciierable 
ligure  of  a  m^n  far  advanced  in 
lite,  whofe  filver  beard  reached  al- 
moll  to  his  knees,  yet  was  his  nont 
unwrinkled,  and   Im  brow  iic-rene, 
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nor  did  his  body  bear  the  marks  of 
decrepitude ;  light  was  his  ftep, 
and  affable  his  mien,  as  he  afcend- 
ed  from  a  cryftal  fpring,  where  he 
had  been  to  flake  his  moderate 
thirft.  At  the  fight  of  fuch  a  mifer- 
able, fqualid  figure  as  Wilfort,  ll.e 
venerable  Kadorftarted  fome  paces 
back,  and  feemedasif  efcaping  from 
the  view.  The  young  man  inftant- 
ly  exclaimed,  "  O  my  father  !  if 
your  heart  does  not  belie  tlie  hu- 
manity and  benevolence  of  your  ex- 
preffive  countenance,  deign  to  call 
your  eyes  upon  the  molt  forlorn 
and  wretched  being  they  have  ever 
beheld,  who  has  been  purfued  by  ill 
fortune  from  his  birth,  and  muft  pe- 
rifli  in  tlais  vaft  defarr,  unlefs  your 
charity  reprieve  his  fate." 

The  voice  of  mifery  is  ever  elo- 
quent;  the  hermit  was  affedted  at 
the  found  ;  he  turned  towards  the 
child  of  Calamity,  and  his  eyes 
overflowed  with  comj)afllon,  while 
he  prelTed  him  to  his  bofom  in  fi- 
Icnce.  Wilfort  attempted  to  apolo- 
gize for  having  given  the  hermit 
concern,  but  his  words  were  choak- 
ed  by  his  fighs,  and  his  utterance  be- 
came unintelligible  :  "  My  Ion 
(laid  Kador)  both  your  mind  and 
body  feem  to  want  repofe  ;  come 
into  my  hut,  and  there  you  fhall  re- 
ceive botli  food  and  reft." 

The  calm  which  Wilfort  felt  in 
his  mind,  from  knowing  that  he 
flept  in  fafety,  wrought  a  vifible 
change  in  his  appearance,  even  by 
ti'.e  following  day,  when  he  recount- 
ed to  the  hermit  all  the  misior- 
tunes  of  his  hfe.  When  he  Iiad 
fiiiifned  his  narrative,  Kador  repli- 
ed, "  I,  hke  you,  have  felt  for- 
row  ;  my  youth  was  a  prey  to  in- 
quietude; like  you,  1  complained 
of  my  fate,  and  exclaimed  againlt 
the  cruelty  of  men. 

Fool  that  1  was !  I  attributed  the 
i:-»isfortune.s  v.  hich  iny  weaknefs 
ar;d  dillipaiioii  brough.t  upon  .^ny'.elf, 


Pride  aiid  Vanity  characterized 


to  the  inhumanity  of  others ;  I  did 
not  then  know  that  the  fource  of 
my  (brrow  was  imaginary,  and  that 
real  evil  can  only  Tpring  from  the 
indulgence  of  our  tumultuous  paf- 
iions,  which  neceffarily  degenerate 
into  vice.  Adverfity,  if  we  receive 
it  calmly,  inftead  of  an  arrow,  be- 
comes a  fliield ;  the  fame  earth 
which  produces  the  poifon  where- 
with the  Indian  warrior  tips  his 
arrow,  brings  forth  alio  the  anti- 
dote to  repel  its  malignant  influ- 
ence. 

O  my  fon !  let  ns  be  virtuous, 
cheiifliour  brethren,  love  our  Crea- 
tor, adore  his  laws,  and  we  (hall 
be  happy.  The  enjoyments  of  the 
mind  are  fuperior   to  thole  of  the 
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fenfes,  nor  can  bodily  ills  alone 
make  us  completely  wretched. — 
Thus  preached  the  fenfible  hermit  ^ 
of  the  valley  :  his  words  funk  deep 
into  the  wanderer's  mind,  and  peace 
and  virtue  now  firft  filled  his 
breaft. 

Wilfort  pafTed  fome  ye^irs  in  un- 
interrupted tranquillity  with  his  vir- 
tuous hoft.  At  length  the  hand  of 
time  weighed  down  the  aged  Ka- 
dor;  he  fell  like  autumn  fruit, 
without  a  winter's  ftorni.  The 
grateful  Wilfort  with  tears  con- 
figned  his  body  to  its  kindred  earth, 
and  hoped  to  meet  his  Ipirit  in  the 
fl^ies. 

(To  be-co?iduded  hi  our  7iext.) 


PRIDE    AND     VANITY    Characterized. 


THESE  feem  to  be  fo  nearly 
allied,  that  it  requires  more 
than  ordinary  difcernment  to  mark 
the  line  which  divides  them.  Yet 
an  acute  obi'erver  can  perceive 
efTential  differences  becween  them  : 
and  though  they  may  fometimes  a- 
rife  from  the  fame  principle,  yet 
the  effects  they  produce  are  ex- 
tremely various  and  diltintfl:. 

A  vain  min  is  fludious  to  catch 
applaufe,  by  a  forward  difplay  of 
prefumed  excellencies  which  he  ar- 
rogates, either  wholly  or  perhaps  to 
d  degree,  without  juft  title  to  fup- 
port  his  claim :  a  proud  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  challenges  refpecl 
from  a  confcioulhefs  of  latent  merit, 
without  even  deigning  to  difcover 
the  grounds  of  his  pretenfions  to  e- 
very  one  from  whom  he  exacfts  the 
tribute.  The  proud  man  therefore 
is  generally  diltant  and  rel'erved  ; 
the  vain  man  is  familiar  and  com- 
municative. The  proud  man  is  the 
beft  friend  ;  the  vain  man  is  the  beft 
companion.     The   proud   man  has 
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the  moft  good  nature  ;  the  vain  man 
has  the  moft  good  humour. 

It  is  fufiicient  for  the  vain  man 
that  he  is  admired  by  the  prefect 
circle  which  furrounds  him  ;  he 
weighs  the  importance  of  his  admir- 
ers by  the  fcale  of  felf-love  ;  and  if 
they  condefcend  to  extol  him,  he 
blindly  confers  excellence  on  the-c- 
But  the  proud  man  often  views  ua- 
circle  about  him  with  fullen  aav- 
ten^pt,  and  difdains  to  rece^'noUs) 
plaufe  but  from  thole  who 
it  themfelves.  It  is  not  th 
but  the  tributary  which  fis- — But,  a* 

delicacy  of  his  ambitionr"^^^"^^>  ^^i' 
r^      L-     vcc  ,-   I-  this  expcu- 

To  this  dirterence  ot  t«  ^ 

it  is,  that  the  former  i  th  either  the 

pleafed    in  all  companie.not  the  cafe, 

the    latter    finds  fatisfa6l, 

few.— The  one  is  fatisfiecFf' f.  1'"^-'= 

^   rs .     vill  djiioive 

own  miagmary  perfedtioi^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

lighted  with  every  one   Wchalk,  by 

or  appears  to  rate  his  merit,  the  acid 

ing  to  his  own  eftimate  ;  the  . 

though    confcious  of    diftinguii'/'^ 

worth,  is  neverthekfs   fenfibje 

H  h 
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his  defecfl?,  and  difgufted  with  the 
indilcriminate  zeal  of  vulgar  cnlo- 
gium.  Hence  perhaps  it  is  owing, 
that  the  vain  man  has  generally  the 
more  lively  invagination  ;  the  proud 
man  the  more  folid  judgment.  When 
the  mmd  is  imprefled  with  an  opi- 
nion of  its  own  perfe(51ion,  imagi- 
nation takes  its  full  pla)',  and  nmy 
be  indulged  to  the  utmoit  extent  of 
wanionnels;  but  when  we  become 
ienfible  of  our  own  defeats,  thole 
lively  fallies  are  rellraiued  by  our 
continued  eiforts  toward-?  more  iolid 
improvement  ;  and  however  we 
may  take  pride  in  being  fiiperior  to 
others,  yet  it  is  fufficient  to  lupprefs 
cur  vanity,  that  we  are  inferior  to 
ouriclves;  that  is,  to  our  own  ideas 
of  excellence.  Therefore  th.e  vain 
man  has  mcft  power  to  amufe;  the 
proud  man  the  beft  talent>.  to  inflruc^, 
But,  as  tlioufands  court  amufen^ent, 
tor  one  who  lolicits  inilruction,  the 
Ibrmer  is  belt  caiculared  to  projpcr 
in  rhe  world,  while  the  latter  has 
the  bcil  title  to  its  encouragement. 
The  one  entertains  by  exerting  his 
wiiole  itrength  to  prepcifels  you 
with  an  opinion  of  his  excellence  j 
while  the  other  keeps  you  at  a  dil- 
tance,  by  concealing  his  talents  till 
«•  is  convinced  that  your  judgment 
fir-,vorihy  of  regard. 
ftej'lie  vain  man  may  be  laid  to 
of  cuiijcnown  ;  the  pi  (jud  man  to 
As  he  nutation.  Tc  be  diftingnilh- 
and  trei?  r.njbition  of  the  former; 
but  forme  diilinction,  is  the  pride 
eglantine  er.  The  one,  (b  that  he 
by  a  fm.fid  in  view,  is  frequently 
were  plaiice  in  the  means  of  ob- 
nanas,the  but  it  is  not  fufficient 
and  numlher  to  reach  the  pro]>oied 
ties  and  unleis  he  can  attain  it  by 
what  the^iich  are  honourable  and 
fured  g,*  in  his  own  opinion.  A 
iigure  un  is  often  betrayed  into  a 
life,  .•5tls  of  fpirit,  and  iumetiiues 
mc  into  moral  turpitude  from  an 
upger  dcfire   of  bein^  thought  im- 


portant ;  while  the  proud  man  of- 
ten feems  deficient  in  worldly  fa- 
gacity,  and  a  proper  attention  to  in- 
tereft,  from  a  real  magnanimity  of 
foul.  Thus  an  imbecility  of  intcl- 
le<fts  in  the  one,  often  corrupts  the 
virtues  of  the  heart ;  while,  in  the 
otber,  a  greatnels  of  mind  is  often 
miftaken  for  a  defedl  of  undei  Itand- 
jng.  But  however  the  real  luperi- 
oriiy  rclts  on  the  fide  of  the  latter, 
it  will,  from  the  wiong  apprchen- 
(ions  of  the  multitude,  be  generally 
attributed  to  the  former.  Light 
and  ornamental  qualifications  are 
more  univerfally  engaging,  than 
deep  and  folid  endowments  :  every 
man  is  captivated  with  what  is  a- 
greeable,  but  few  can  dilcern  what 
Ts  jull. 

Add  to  this,  that  occafions  of 
fhewing  the  leflbr  accompliflmients 
continually  occur,  whereas  an  op- 
portunity of  diiplnying  thofe  liipe- 
rior  qualities  leldom  (frers.  Thus 
it  often  happen.'-,  that  the  proud  man 
lives  in  obicurity,  with  a  degt  ee  of 
latent  merit,  which  might  iliuftrate 
an  exalted  liation  ;  w  hiie  the  vain 
man  is  brciUght  forward  in  the 
world,  and  often  made  ridiculous 
by  his  promotion.  Could  the  ex- 
ti  ernes  of  the  two  cliaraiteis  be 
happily  blended  together,  they  might 
form  a  difpolition  at  once  agreeable 
and  reipectiible .  if  the  one  was 
lels  forward,  and  the  other  more 
alii'.bie,  both  might  become  engag- 
ing. 

Vanity,  which  endeavours  to  be 
agreeable  t6  ail,  is  (eldom  warmly 
atiaclied  to  any.  Pride,  which  is 
morol'e  to  the  multitude,  embraces 
the  few  with  coidial  alfeoUon-  Such 
is  the  condition  of  hur..an  nature, 
that  cxteiior  grace  with  internal 
worth  are  rarely  united  in  the  lame 
per  ion.  The  otie  is  to  be  learned 
in  the  world,  which  is  not  the  lewii- 
nary  of  vji  lue  ;  the  othei-  is  to  be 
acquired  in  the  cloiet,  which  is  not 
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the  fchool  of  poliienefs.  As  men 
grow  familiar  with  the  world,  for 
the  mult  part  they  fweil  with  vani- 
ty, and  become  tainted  with  folly 
andfallacy  ;  they  impol'e  upon  them- 
ielves,  and  deceive  others.    In  pro- 
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portion  a?  they  are  abftracfted  from 
it,  they  too  often  increafe  their 
pride,  bnt  generally  improve  their 
uiideriianding  and  integrity. 

J  UN  i  U  S. 
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Of     OUIGK-LIME     as 


MA  N  U  R  E , 


(Continued fi^07?i  pagg  1 69.^ 


IF  the  lime-ftone  lofes  much  of 
its  weight  in  calelnation,  and 
the  lime-fhells  are  extremely  light ; 
— if  the  ihells  require  a  very  large 
proportion  of  water  to  flake  them 
fully  J — if  it  is  long  before  they  be- 
gin to  fall ; — if  the  lime-ftone  is  apt 
to  run  (or  be  vitrified)  in  the  ope- 
ration of  burning; — if  it  falls  en- 
tirely wh>  n  it  gets  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  after  it  has  been  pro- 
perly calcinated  ; — if  it  fwells  very 
much  in  flaking,  and  if  the  lime  is 
light,  fine  to  the  touch,  and  of  a 
pure  white  ;  wc  may  be  fatisfied  that 
it  is  extremely  good,  and  may  ufe 
it  in  preference  to  any  other  lime 
that  is  inferior  to  it  in  any  of  thefe 
relpe6t.=;. 

Such  as  may  difcover  a  new  quar- 
ry of  lime-ftone,  and  who  wilh  to 


afcertain  with  certainty  its  real  va- 
lue, before  they  put  themfelves  to 
any  expcnce  about  it,  will  do  well 
to  employ  the  following  accurate, 
and  eafy  analyfis. 

As  all  calcareous  matters  are  ca- 
pable of  being  diiTolved  in  acids — 
and  as  no  other  earthy  matter,  can  be 
diiTolved  in  them — it  follows,  that, 
if  a  llifhcient  qtiantity  of  the  acid  is 
poured  upon  any  body  that  contains 
calcareous  matter,  this  matter  will 
be  quickly  dlliolved,  while  the  o- 
thers  are  left  behind  ;  and  the  pro- 
pcjrtions  of  each  may  be  accurately 
afcertained. 

To  try  the  exadl  value  of  every 
kind  of  linie-itone,  or  ot  her  calcare- 
ous matter — take  a  quantity  of  aqua- 
fortis*, or  Ipirit  of  faltf ;  and  hav- 
ing prepared  them  (as  in  the  notes) 


*  Nitrous  acid.  f  Muriatic  acid. 

Notes.  All  the  mineral  acids  effervcl'ce  and  unite  with  calcareous  earths.- — But,  as 
the  vitrolic  acid  (fpirit,  or  oil  of  vitriol)  docs  not  di/fulve  the  calcareous  matter,  bii": 
forms  a  new  concrete,  that  ftill  retains  its  foiid  ilate,  it  is  not  fit  for  this  expcii- 
tiient. 

And,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  that  a  little  vitriolic  acid  Is  mixsd  with  either  the 
nitrous  or  muriatic  acids — it  becomes  necelTary  to  be  certain  that  this  is  not  the  cafe, 
before  it  is  employed  in  this  experiment. 

The  eafieft  way  of  trying  if  thefc  acids  are  free  from  the  vitriolic  is,  to  put  a  little 
chalk  Into  them  before  you  employ  them. — If  the  acid  is  pure,  the  chalk  will  diilolve 
very  readily — but,  if  not,  fome  part  of  the  chalk  will  fall  to   the  bottom,  in  the  forni 

of  a   pure  white  fcdiment. When  this  is  the  cafe,  add    fmall   bits  of  chalk,  by 

little  and  little,  till  no  more  of  that  white  fediment  appears — after  which  the  acid 
may  be  kept  for  ufe,  as  fufficiently  pure. 

If  the  nitrous  acid  is  ib  flrpng  as  to  have  a  flight  brown  or  reddilh  appearance,  it 
ought  to  be  diluted  with  water  till  it  affumes  a  greenilh  look-^As^  it,  ii  bought  in  tiia 
flxops  for  the  ufe  of  dyers,  (Xc.  it  is  ufually  vv;;a.k  enough. 
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put  them  into  aglafsor  earthen  vef- 
lel — add  to  that,  by  little  and  little, 
a  known  quantity  of  the  matter  you 
mean  to  examine,  which  had  been 
previoufly  dried,  and  reduced  to 
powder. — x'^fcer  each  addition,  fuf- 
fer  the  violent  efFervefcence,  or  e« 
bullition,  that  will  enfue,  to  abate 
before  more  is  added. — When  the 
whole  of  the  powder  is  put  to  the 
acid,  and  the  eiFervefcence  entirely 
fubiided,  ftir  it  about  feveral  times 
with  a  piecs  of  tobacco-pipe,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  for  Ibme  time, 
that  the  acid  may  acl  upon  every 
particle  of  the  matter,  and  tho- 
rough'y  diflolve  it.  And,  to  be  cer- 
tain that  there  has  not  been  too  lit- 
tle ^cid,  put  a  few  drops  of  frefli 
acid  to  the  Iblution,  which  will  ex- 
cite a  frefii  eftervefcence,  if  the 
whole  is  not  tully  diflblved. — When 
no  change  is  produced  by  this  addi- 
tion, ir  is  a  certain  proof  that  the 
whole  is  already  diifolved. 

Take  then  a  piece  of  filtring  pa- 
per, thoroughly  dried,  the  weight 
ol  which  is  aUo  known — fold  it  pro- 
perly, and  put  it  in  aglals  funnel — 
pour  the  whole  of  the  lolution,  with 
the  matter  that  may  have  iubuded, 
into  the  funnel,  and  allow  it  to  filtre 
throuo;h  the  paper  ilowly. — When 
the  fiuid  part  has  thus  drained  off, 
fill  up  the  fikre  again  with  pure  wa- 
ter, to  walk  otf  the  whole  of  the  la- 
line  parts  from  the  rejidicn)?:,  or  mat- 
ter that  remains  undiliblved. — Add 
water  in  this  manner  till  it  comes  off 
without    any   faline  taltc — fuffer  it 

then  to  drop  oif  entirel}^ dry  it 

thoroughly — and  weigh  the  paper 
with  its  contents. — The  difference 
between  which,  and  what  the  pow- 
der and  paper  were  at  the  begin- 
ning, is  the  whole  weight  of  the 
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calcareous  matter ;  fo  that  its  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  mafs  is  per- 
feclly  afcertained. 

In  this  manner,  I  have  examin- 
ed a  great  many  different  kinds  of 
linie-ltone,  and  have  found  them 
vary  in  all  degrees  of  purity,  from 
fnch  as  were  entirely  foluble  in  a- 
clds,  as  fugar  or  fait  is  in  water,  to 
others  that  contained  only  onetwelfth 
of  their  weight  of  foluble  matter,  and 
eleven  twelfths  of  fand.-The  ordina- 
ry kinds  of  Hme-ftone  contain  from 
one  third  to  two  thirds  of  their  weight 
of  fand. — Hard  chalk  is  ufually  a 
pure  ca!c3reou->  earth  foluble  in  a- 
cids : — And  fome  Ibrts  of  lime-Hone 
may  be  met  with  that  are  equally 
pure  ;   but  thefe  are  rare. 

We  know  little  certain  abowt  the 
mode  in  which  lime  operates,  ex- 
cepting that  it  a6fs  merely  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  being  mixed  with 
the  Ibil  in  fubftance.  If  a  heap  of 
lime  fhall  have  lain  ever  fo  long  upon 
one  fpot,  and  be  afterwards  carried 
clean  away  from  it,  fo  that  none  oi" 
tlie  particles  of  the  lime  remain  to 
be  mixed  with  the  foil — that  fpot 
will  not  be  richer,  or  carry  more 
luxuriant  crops,  than  the  places  a- 
round  it — which,  every  one  knows, 
is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to  dung. 

Again — if  lime  be  fpread  upon 
the  furface  of  the  ibil,  and  allowed  to 
remain  there  without  being  plough- 
ed in,  its  effe^ls  will  fcarcely  be 
perceived  for  feveral  years,  till  it 
has  had  time  gradually  to  fmk  thro' 
the  fward  and  mix  with  the  foil ; 
after  which  its  eife6ls  begin  to  be 
perceived — although  much  lefs  fen- 
libly,  than  if  the  lanie  quantity  of 
lime  had  been  intimately  mixed 
with  the  foil,  by  means  of  the 
plough  and  harrow. 


If  the  muriatic  acid  ii  fo  flrong  as  to  have  a  bright  yellow  colour — or  emits  funici 
wlieii  the  bottle  is  optned— it  ought  to  be  dihited,  by  adding  water  till  it  affumes  al- 
moft  a  coloiirlcfs  tranfparency,  with  a  very  faint  tinge  of  yellow. 

When  they  are  thus  prepared,  either  of  thefe  acids  may  be  ufed  iudifcriminately  for 
this  experiment,  as  they  are  equally  proper. 


I  am  no  ftranger  to  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made,  by 
means  of  lime  without  the  plough  ; 
but  this  is  no  exception  to  what  I 
have  faid. — Tiie  effeSs  are  flow, 
though  certain.  Thofe  who  in- 
habit countries  that  admit  of  the 
plough,  are  often  advifed  to  lay 
lime  upon  the  grafs,  and  are  made 
to  believe,  that  their  pailure  will  be 
inftantly  mended  by  it,  nearly  in 
the  fame  perceptible  manner  as  if 
it  had  been  dunged.  This  I  myfelf 
have  tried,  and  have  feen  it  tried 
by  others — but  always  found  that 
the  grafs,  for  the  firft  year,  was 
rather  hurt  than  benefited  by  it ;  nor 
was  it  fo  much  improved  in  fuc- 
ceeding  years  as  if  the  fame  quanti- 
ty of  lime  had  been  applied  and  in- 
timately mixed  with  the  foil. 

In  thismodeofapplyinghme,  there- 
fore, it  is  long  before  it  yields  a  pro- 
per return,  and  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended to  a  poor  man,  unlefs  where 
neceffity  obliges  him  to  practiie 
it. 

If,  then,  lime  ai^s  upon  the  fo'l 
more  efficacioufly  in  confequence  of 
being  intimately  mixed  with  it,  we 
may  naturally  conclude,  that  it  will 
produce  a  more  fenHble  effect  when 
it  is  reduced  to  exceeding  fmall  par- 
ticles, than  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
(oil  in  larger  lumps,  as  thefe  do 
not  admit  of  being  fo  intimately 
mixed  with  the  particles  of  the 
foil. 

But  no  method  has  ever  yet  been 
difcovered  for  reducing  calcare- 
ous matter  to  fuch  fmall  compo- 
nent parts,  or  of  fpreading  it  l"o  e- 
venly  over,  or  of  mixing  it  fo  inti- 
mately with  the  foil,  as  by  calcina- 
tion. Accordingly  it  is  found,  that 
/ime  will  produce  a  very  fenlible  ef- 
fect upon  the  foil  when  applied  in 
infiiiitely  fmaller  quantities,  than 
any  other  calcareous  matter  what- 
ever. 

Confidered  in  this  view,  it  can 
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never  be  expected  that  Ume-ftone, 
reduced  to  powder  by  any  kind  of 


meciianical  triture,  will  produce 
fuch  a  fenfible  effect  upon  the  foil, 
as  the  fame  quantity  of  calcareous 
matter,  in  the  Itate  of  ih?ie,  if  pro- 
perly applied;  becaufe  it  is  impoffi- 
ble,  by  mechanlcdl  means,  ever  to 
reduce  it  to  fuels  a  tine  powder  as  it 
naturally  falls  into  lifter  calcina- 
tion. 

Much,  however,  depends  upon 
the  mode  of  apply  in  ^j  the  lime  to  the 
loil  after  calcination,  if  it  is  fpread 
as  foon  as  it  is  fla.ked,  while  ytt  in 
a  powdery  ftate,  a  very  fmall  quan- 
tity may  be  mide  to  cover  the  whole 
furface  of  the  ground,  and  to  touch 
an  exceedmg  great  number  of  par- 
ticles of  earth.  But,  if  it  is  fuffer- 
ed  to  r.e  for  fome  time  after  flaking, 
and  to  get  fo  much  moiftui  e  as  to 
make  it  run  into  clods,  or  cake  into 
large  lumps,  it  can  never  be  acrain 
divided  into  fuch  fmall  parts ;  and 
therefore  a  much  greater  quantity 
is  neceffary  to  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fect, than  if  it  had  been  applied  in 
its  powdery  Hate. 

But  if  the  foil  is  afterwards  to  be 
continued  long  in  tillage — as  thefe 
clods  are  annually  broken  iiTialler 
by  the  action  of  the  plough  and 
harrows,  the  lime  muft  continue  to 
exert  its  influence  a-new  upon  the 
foil  for  a  great  courfe  of  years — it 
will  produce  an  effect  near  limilar 
to  tiiat  which  would  be  experienced 
by  annually  flrev.ing  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  powdered  lime  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  foil.  But,  as  the  price 
of  the  lime  muft,  in  the  firft  cafe, 
be  paid  by  the  farmer  altogether 
at  the  beginning,  which  only  comes 
to  be  iuccefnvely  demanded,  in  the 
other  cafe — this  deferves  to  be  at- 
tended to,  as  it  may  become  a 
confideration  of  fome  importance 
where  lime  is  dear,  and  monev 
not  very  plenty. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Charader  of  young  Manly. 


A  Char  ac  t  e  r — A  ddressed  to  every  Gentleman 
who  has  a  Son ;  and  to  every  Son  who  zvipes  to  be 
a   Gentleman. 


YOUNG  Manly,  after  hav- 
ing; pafTed  through  a  publick 
fchool  with  applanle,  was  lent  to 
the  Univeriity  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen. He  appUed  with  great  dih- 
gcnce  to  clallical  and  mathematical 
ftudies,  until  he  reached  his  twenti- 
eth year,  when  his  father  thought 
it  was  necellliry  for  him  to  lay  a 
Iblid  foundation  of  domellick  know- 
ledge, before  the  fuperftrudture  of 
foreign  travel  was  erected.  This 
domeftick  knowledge  confifted  in 
an  inveiligation  of  the  principles  of 
The  conllitution,  the  fyilem  oflaws, 
and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  : 
it  comprized  a  general  inquiry  in- 
to the  feveral  branches  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  the  ftate  of 
agriculture,  learning,  and  the  arts. 
The  defects  or  errors  on  thefe  in- 
terelting  topics  were  remedied  by 
converlations  with  intelligent  per- 
fons ;  and  the  vague  fydems  of 
theory  were  re(fi;ifien  by  obferva- 
tions  on  the  a^lual  ftate  of  things. 
To  diverfify  thefe  pnrfuits.  Manly 
made  the  regular  tour  of  his  own 
country^  with  the  double  intention 
of  furveying  natural  and  artificial 
curiofities,  and  of  converfiag  with 
thofe  who  were  eminent  for  man- 
ners, attainments,  or  genius.  On 
vifiting  foreign  countries,  he  did 
not  diffipate  his  curiofity  amidfl  a 
frivolous  and  perplexing  variety  of 
objeds.  As  he  had  been  long  ha- 
bituated to  the  acquirement  of  ufe- 
ful  knowledge,  his  refearches  were 
directed  to  that  alone.  He  polfef- 
fed  the  beft  means  of  procuring 
fatisfa(it:ory  and  genuine  informa- 
tion, as  he  converfed  in  the  French, 
Italian,  and  German  languages, 
with  elegance  and  fluency.  Such 
was  the  fucccis  with  which  h<2  l"a- 


criHced  to  the  graces,  that  the 
ladies  were  charmed  with  the  po- 
litenefs  of  his  manners;  and  fuch 
was  the  highly  cultivated  ftate  of 
hi?  mind,  that  foreigners  in  general 
gained  confiderably  by  the  inter- 
change of  ideas.  His  heart  was 
happily  fecured  againft  the  reduc- 
tions of  illicit  amours,  by  an  early 
attachment  to  a  lady,  whofe  tem- 
per and  turn  of  mind  were  congenial 
with  his  own.  Their  abfence  was 
alleviated  by  a  regular  correfpond- 
ence.  His  dedre  to  contribute  to 
her  entertainment  and  information 
made  every  objed;  doubly  intereft- 
ing,  and  gave  the  keeneft  edge  to 
his  curiofity.  He  furveyed  the  beft 
fpecimens  of  ancient  and  modern 
art  with  a  degree  of  rapture  which 
bordered  on  enthufiafm.  His  tafte 
was  not  the  offspring  of  affectation, 
but  the  gift  of  nature,  improved  by 
experience.  Harmony  of  colours, 
fymmetry  of  parts,  and  the  name  of 
a  great  mafter,  were  in  his  eftima- 
tion,  merely  excellencies  of  the 
fecond  clafs.  Sculpture  and  paint- 
ing had  no  charms  for  him,  exclu- 
five  of  the  force  and  beauty  of  their 
effects.  Rome  and  Florence  were 
the  principal  places  of  hisrefidence, 
becaufe  in  them  the  line  arts  had 
depolited  their  moft  valuable  trea- 
fures.  At  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  was  united  to  the 
miilrefs  of  his  affections.  •  His  man- 
ners were  refined,  but  not  formal; 
his  drefs  was  faihionable,  but  not 
foppilh :  his  deportment  eafy,  but 
not  finical.  His  conftitution  was 
invigorated  by  exerciie ;  and  his 
fortune  unimpaired  by  extrava- 
gance. Scepticifm  had  not  under- 
mined, nor  bigotry  contracted,  \i\i 
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religious  principles.  His  prejudices 
were  worn  away  by  an  enlarged 
intercourfe  with  mankind.  His 
philanthropy  was  ardent,  and  his 
patri(^tirm  not  lefs  fpirited  than  ra- 
tional.    Manly,    in    fhort,  was    a 
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citizen  of  the  world,  who  had  care- 
fully weighed  the  merits  of  all  cul- 
tivated nations,  and  made  his  na- 
tive country  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence,  becaufe  her  excellencies 
preponderated  in  the  Icale. 


ENQ.U I R  Y  into  the  Ca  u  s  e  luhy  irrational At^iMALs  fzuim 
naturally  f  -while  Man  is  deprived  of  that  Fac  u  lt  y  . 


THE  ancients  would  undoubt- 
edly have  made  a  furer  and 
more  rapid  progrels  in  the  lludy  of 
philofophy,  had  they  applied  them- 
ielves    to  examine  nature,  rather 
than  to  form  conjeiStures   concern- 
ing her  operations ;  but  they  wifh- 
ed  to  teach  others  before  they  them- 
felves  had  acquired  futlicient  know- 
ledge by  experience,  from  this  pre- 
cipitation have  proceeded  all  thofe 
ridiculous  opinions,  words  dellitute 
of  fenfe,    explanations   vi'hich   ex- 
plain nothing,    and,    in   ihort,    all 
thole  confufed   fyftems   of    which 
they    com  poled  their    philofophical 
theory.     Thefe  productions  of  the 
imagination,    however,    for   many 
centuries  formed  the  bafis  of  their 
knowledge,  and  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  vulgar  ;  who  conceiv- 
ed fo  religious  a  refpecl  for  them, 
as  was  n)ore  likely  to  ohfcure  than 
to    enlighten  their    underllanding. 
Hence  the    minds  of  mankind  be- 
came filled  with    fuch  a  number  of 
errors.    It  was  not  an  enterprife  of 
little    moment    to    diilipate    thole 
clouds   of    darknefs    which   veiled 
truth    from    the   eye.      We    may 
therefore    confider    as    conquerors 
thofe  who   tiril  dared   to  pais  the 
barrier ;     to  brave    prejudice,  and 
lubject  to  a  more  rigorous  examina- 
tion opinions  concerning  the  nature 
of  things  which  were  conceived  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  Muft 
it  not  have  betn  almolt  temerity. 


to   attack  the  horror  of  a  vacuum, 
antipathies  and  fympathies,  and  a 
great  many  other  ridiculous  ideas 
of  the  fame   kind,  and  to  eltabliili 
inconteftible  truths  in  their  flead  I 
It  was  not  without  great  difficulty, 
and   after   obftinate   dilputes,    that 
more  enlightened  minds  were  able 
to  deftroy  the  abfurd  opinion,  that 
corruption  gives  birth  to  an  infinite 
number   of  living  creatures.     It  is 
only  our  being  accuftomed  daily  to 
lee    philofophy    enrich   itfelf  with 
new  truths  by  the  help  of  experi- 
ence, that   has  convinced  us  with- 
out  any  difputes,  and  almolt  with- 
out   being    aftonifhed,    that   what 
weighs   a   pound  under   the   Polar 
Circle,  does   not   weigh  the   fame 
at  the   Equator.      In    the  fummer 
time   we  obierve  ants  tranfporting 
to  their  nells  with   incredible  dili- 
gence,   grains    of    corn,    chips  of 
wood,  and  bits  of  flraw,  and  people 
have  never  hefitated  in  afiigning  a 
reafon   for  their  making  this  pro- 
vilion.     For  more  than  three  thou- 
fand  years  it  was  flrongly  believed 
that  this  wood  and  draw  were  for 
the  purpole  of  conllruOiing  a  maga- 
zine, and  that  the  corn  was  to  Jup- 
plythem  with  food  during  the  i'eve- 
rity  of  winter.  Wix.ev'er.ihouid  have 
denied   this  in  the  time  of  our  an- 
ceftors.  Would  have  been  in  danger 
oi  incurring  the  imputation  of  being 
a  fool.     Jt  is  however  certain,  that 
ants,  as  well  as  all  other  infers,  pais 
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the  winter  in  a  (late  of  profound 
ilefp,  and  that  they  neither  eat 
nor  ftir  daring  all  that  time.  This 
a  modern  philofopher  has  demon- 
ftrated  beyond  all  doubt.  We  no 
loncrer  are  afraid  of  fliewino;  want 
of  refpe(5t  to  fables,  which  age  has 
rendered  in  fome  meafure  vener- 
able.  It  was  neceflary  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  truth,  that  people  lliould 
appear  who  could  ilart  doubts,  and 
who  had  the  courage  to  do  it ;  and 
it  is  to  thefe  prudent  and  cautious 
doubts,  which  were  not  checked  by 
any  regard  for  popular  prejudices, 
nor  by  a  tame  acquiefcencc  in  the 
decifion  of  the  ancients,  that  we 
are  mdebted  for  our  deliverance 
from  i;  great  number  of  errors 
which  they  had  handed  down  to  us. 
Eve  y  thing  not  founded  upon  ex- 
perie:ice  requires  lo  be  often  exa- 
amined  anew.  Experience  itfelf 
has  fometimes  need  of  being  veri- 
fied by  new  experiment.*;,  and  much 
more  lb,  opinions  fupportcd  by 
probabilities  alone.  Truih  is  per- 
haps not  far  from  us,  but  it  never 
goes  to  meet  inth^lence  ;  it  appears 
only  to  thofe  who  leek  for  it,  and, 
if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  it 
wiflies  ablolutely  to  be  perfecuted. 
The  fubjecTt  of  the  follow  ing  difler- 
tation  is  among  tlie  number  of  thi)fe 
which  have  need  of  revilion,  and 
concerning  wkich  no  futricient  ex- 
planations have  been  given.  The 
different  fentimenrs  which  philofo- 
phers  have  entertained  on  this  head, 
ftill  leave  room  for  new  ones;  we 
(hall  therefore  oifer  a  few  obitrva- 
tions  upon  this  cutllion,  lo  often 
propofed,  why  brutes  Iwim  na- 
turally, while  man  is  depiived  of 
that  faculty  ? 

The  mcit  univerfal  opinion,  but 
not  the  m.oft  pliilolophical  is,  that 
brutes  not  being  fiilceptible  of  lear, 
preferve  in  di^.nger  that  kind  of  res- 
Ion  which  nature  has  given  them, 
and  that   aifting  coolly,  they  ealily 
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find  the  fur  eft  means  of  extricating 
themfelves  from  it,  while  roan, 
confufed,  and  lofing  his  judgment, 
is  incapable  of  doing  that  which 
would  fave  him.  It  is,  however, 
true,  that  brutes  are  fufceptible  of 
fear  as  well  as  man,  and  that  we 
otten  fee  them,  when  in  danger, 
purfue  a  bad  plan  to  avoid  it. 
This,  therefore,  has  determined 
philofophers  to  feek  for  the  caufes 
of  this  difference,  in  nature,  and 
not  in  arbitrary  fuppofitions.  Some 
have  imagined  that  the  difFxCulty 
which  man  finds  in  fwimmin«"  arifes 
from  the  weight  of  his  head.  They 
4ay,  that  of  all  animals  man  has  the 
fulleft  head,  and  that  in  which 
there  are  the  feweft  vacnites ;  con- 
fequently,  being  the  heavieft  part, 
it  deftroys  the  equilibrium  of  his  bo- 
dy, and  makes  him  link  ;  whereas 
brutes,  having  the  head  lighter,  on 
account  of  the  great  concavities 
found  in  it,  their  whole  body,  when 
in  the  water,  has  a  more  perfect  e- 
quilibrium ;  and  to  this  is  owing 
that  facility,  with  which  we  ob- 
ferve  them  to  fwim. 

Borelli,  in  his  treatife  De  Motu 
Anvnaiiumy.  ought  to  have  given  us 
a  con^plete  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  though  he  could  have 
done  it  better  than  any  one,  he 
has  fpoken  of  it  only  in  a  curfory 
manner.  He  gives  his  thoughts 
upon  this  fubje(!:t  in  two  fliort  chap- 
ters, and  in  fo  concile  a  manner, 
that  he  has  omitted  the  folution 
of  a  great  number  ol  difHcukies 
which  arife  when  one  conliders  it 
with  attention.  As  this  queftion 
therefore  has  not  yet  been  treated 
with  iulticient  extent,  1  Ihall  endea- 
vtHir  in  lome  meaiure  to  lupply 
that  d'.  ficiency. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  thi'i  facuhy 
of  fwimming  naturally,  wiiicii  is 
granted  to  brures,  and  denied  to 
man,  arifes,  ft: it,  from  the  d'fTer- 
ent   conformation  of  their  bodies ; 
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this  is  the  opinion  of  Borelli  himfelf. 
Qiiadrupeds  have  this  faculty,  be- 
caufe  their  bodies  are  placed  hori- 
zontally, on  four  legs,  and  man  is 
deprived  of  it,  becaufe  his  body 
ilands  vertically,  upon  two  only. 
Secondly,  becaufe  the  natural  mo- 
tion of  bruies,  without  any  art, 
is  fufficient  to  make  them  fwim, 
while  the  lame  motion  precipitates 
a  man  to  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  a  man  and  a 
horfe  fall  at  the  fame  time  into  a 
river,  but  in  different  places.  It 
is  well  kliown  that  every  animal 
has  two  diftind  kinds  of  motion  ; 
one  which  is  called  mechanical,  and  • 
another,  which  is  obedient  to  the 
will  and  refle(Stion.  When  furprif- 
ed  by  danger,  the  firft  motions  of 
the  body  are  the  pure  effedlsof  the 
machine. 

When  the  horfe  falls  into  the 
water,  he  can  move  his  limbs  with 
much  facility  ;  his  firft  motion,  that 
which  fear  I'uggefts,  is  to  turn  him- 
felf and  to  place  himfelf  upright  upon 
his  four  legs,  which  the  liquidity  of 
the  water  permits  him  lo  do  with 
eafe.  In  this  fituation,  he  finds  his 
body  in  its  ufual  attitude  ;  he  is  in 
exatft  equilibrium,  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity being  in  the  middleof  his  belly, 
and  nothing  is  wanting  to  him  but 
to  be  fupporced  in  the  water.  The 
fecond  motion,  which  follows  from 
the  -iame  principle  tif  fear,  is  to 
walk,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger 
which  his  fall  makes  him  appre- 
hend ;  he  walks  therefore,  as  if 
he  were  upon  dry  land,  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  ground  which  he  feeks 
for,  and  this  motion  alone  is  fuili- 
cient  to  make  him  fwim.  Thus 
moving  his  legs  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, whether  he  fwims  or  walks, 
he  is  fupported  in  the  water ;  if 
there  be  any  difference,  it  is  tri- 
fling and  involuntary,  and  a  me- 
chanical effect  ariiing  from  the 
denfity  of  the  water,  through  which 
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it  is  more  difficult  for  him  to  make 
his  way  than  through  air. 

When  a  man  unacquainted  with 
the  aj't  of  fwimmiiig  falls  into  the 
water,  he  performs,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  brute,  thofe  mechani- 
cal motions  which  are  familiar  to 
him,  and  which  he  employs  even 
when  he  falls  upon  dry  ground ;  but 
the  cafe  is  very  different ;  for  that 
which  faves  the  brute,  occafionsthe 
man  to  perifli.  The  firft  motion 
which  he  makes,  if  he  falls  upon  his 
back,  is  to  turn  himfelf  on  his  belly, 
as  he  does  at  land ;  the  fecond,  to 
plunge  his  legs,  and  to  feek  the 
ground,  and  then  to  ftretch  out  his 
hands  before  him,  to  lay  hold  of  the 
firft  object  he  can  meet  with.  If 
by  chance  he  finds  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  any  folid  body  to  which 
he  can  fix  himfelf,  he  has  not  gained 
any  advantage,  fmce  we  fuppofed 
him  to  be  ignorant  of  thofe  regular 
and  methodical  motions  which  con- 
ftitute  the  art  of  fwimming ;  even 
though  he  knows  them  by  theory, 
he  can  execute  them  very  imper- 
fedlly,  if  he  has  never  pradlifed 
them;  and  his  embarraffment  is  ftill 
encreafed,  by  the  profpedl  of  fud(Jen 
death,  which  his  being  deprived  of 
the  power  of  refpiration  brings  be- 
fore his  eyes.  Hence  proceed  all  thofe 
irregular  motions  which  precipitate 
him  to  the  bottom,  and  which  are 
quite  oppofite  to  thofe  which  are 
requiiite  to  llipport  him  in  the  wa- 
ter. Thus  the  firft  motions,  which 
are  merely  mechanical,  are  fuffi- 
cient to  make  brutes  fwim,  on  ac- 
count of  their  conformation,  fo 
well  adiipted  for  that  purpofe.  For 
a  contrary  realon,  the  firft  me- 
chanical motions  which  a  man 
makes,  are  the  caufe  of  his  deftruc- 
tion. 

Thefe  principles  being  laid  down, 

it  remains  for  me  to  prove  them, 

by  fhewing  why  that  action  of  the 

horfe,  which  is  fufficient  to  make 

I  I 
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him  tvalt,  is  fii'lfident  alFo  W  en- 
able him  to  IwiiTi,  and  why  man 
is  oTsli^ed  to  ftudy  ottier  means. 

The  body  ai  mati,  tike  that  of  all 
quadrupeds,  rs  of  a  fpecific  w^^rght, 
atmofl  equal  to  a  like  bufk  of  wa- 
ter ;  I  fay  almoft,  becatffe  aniTnals 
weigh  &  little  more ;  bnt  this  excefs 
of  wei^t,  which  is  upofi  their  fide, 
is  of  lit?le  importance,  and  may  be 
eafily  counterbalanced.  Mr.  Ro- 
haiiTt,  fays  that  a  man  -xniio  weighs 
one  litindred  afid  thirty-eight 
pounds  in  air,  'weighstio  more  than 
eight  ounces  in  Writer.  Biorelli 
goes  farther ;  he  preterrds  tliat  a 
living  animal  wei^n^  I'efs.  Until 
Ocperience  fhall  <3ecide  this  diifer- 
.ence,  1  fliall  not  "hefita'te  tota1<ethat 
calculation  whtch  appuai-s  to  be  the 
leaft  favourable  to  my  hyjiothefis. 

We  may  therefore  cotifider  an 
animal  in  the  water,  as  a  hoat  a 
little  overloaded,  amd  ready  to  fin!?, 
"did  n6t  a  flight  motion  fnpport  it, 
and  prevent  it  from  going  to  the 
buitom.  We  know  that  when  a 
lioHle  walks,  he  purs  two  of  his  \e-^ 
forward  at  one  time,  that  i-i  to  fay, 
one  of  thofe  btfote,  and  one  of 
thofe  behind,  but  upon  oppolite 
fides,  which  pre'erves  his  "etiuili- 
"bi  ium.  1  have  already  faid  that  he 
walks  in  the  warer,  A-^hicH  he  can- 
not do,  without  cleaving  that  ele- 
ment very  ftrongly  with  his  legs. 
in  this  fnuation,  he  is  hke  a  boat 
in  motion,  with  the  oars  pkaced  on 
each  fide  of  the  keel,  and  hi  a  di- 
feftion  perpendicular  to  the  fuiface 
of  the  water.  Jn  fnch  a  polition, 
^hcy  have  not  indeed  the  fame 
£o\ver  as  thofe  which  we  place  upon 
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the  fides  of  our  boats,  and  which 
have  the  centre  of  their  force  out 
of  the  water,  but  they  have  enough 
to  fupport  the  animal,  to  keep  it 
afloat,  and  to  make  it  fwim.  Quad- 
rupeds, not  being  deftined  to  in- 
habit that  dement,  had  no  occalion 
but  foi*  afliftance  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent them  from  periihing,  and  to 
enable  them  to  crofs  rivers.  For 
thefe  purpofes,  they  have  every 
thing  that  is  requilite.  The  four 
legs  of  an  animal  Which  is  fwim- 
ming,  ferve  it  then  inftead  of  two 
pair  of  oars,  which  a<5t  one  after 
the  other.  In  this  point  of  view, 
one  difficulty  may  be  ftarted  againll 
mycomparifon  ;  which,  is  that  when 
the  oars  have  been  ftrongly  preiTed 
againfl:  a  body  of  water,  which 
ferves  as  a  point  of  fupport,  to 
make  the  boat  advance,  we  lift  the 
oars  out  of  the  water,  in  order  to 
plunge  them  a  fecond  time,  and  to 
take  a  new  point  of  fupport ;  but 
the  legs  of  animals,  confidered  as 
tjars,  have  not  the  fame  advantage, 
as  they  are  all  funk  in  the  water, 
and  continually  a6l  in  it,  from 
which  it  appears  that  they  are 
obliged  to  difjilace  as  much  of  that 
element,  when  they  move  them 
forwards,  as  they  do  when  they 
ptifli  them  backwards,  in  order  to 
make  their  bodies  advance.  But 
as  thefe  two  forces  are  equal,  and 
as  the  oi3e  deftroys  the  other,  no 
advantage  is  gained,  and  they  can 
produce  nothing  but  immobility. 
We  however  fee  that  ammaK 
fwim,  and  make  their  way  through 
the  WHter  very  eafily. 

(T'o  be  cxijicltidtd  ifi  our  next.) 


NEW  METHOD  of  FEEDING  SILK-WORMS. 


DOCTOPl  Lodovico   Belhrdi,     ed,    after    a  number    of    experi^ 
a   learned  and  ingenious  bo-     inent5,  a  new  method    of  feeding 
tanill  of  Turin,  has  lately  dilcover-    "fjlk^w  orms,  when  they  are  hatched 
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before  the  mulberry-trees  have 
produced  leaves,  or  when  it  hap- 
pens that  the  froft  dellroys  the 
tender  branches.  This  new  me- 
thod confifts  in  giving  the  worms 
dried  leaves  of  the  mulberry-tree. 
Oue  would  thhak  that  this  dry 
nourifhraent  would  not  he  much  re- 
lilhed  by  thefe  infects ;  but  repeat- 
ed experiments  made  by  our  author, 
prove  that  they  prefer  it  to  any 
other,  and  eat  it  with  the  greateft 
avidity.  The  mulberry-leaves  muft 
be  gathered  about  the  end  of  autumn, 
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before  tlie  frofts  commence  ;  in  dry 
weather,  and  at  times  when  the  heat 
is  greateft.  They  muft  be  dried 
afterwards  in  the  fun,  by  fpread- 
ing  them  upon  large  cloths,  and  laid 
up  in  a  dry  place  after  they  have 
been  reduced  to  powder.  Whem 
it  is  neceftaiy  to  give  this  ])owder 
to  the  worms,  it  fhould  he  gently 
moiftened  with  a  little  water,  and 
a  thin  coat  of  it  muft  be  placed  a- 
round  the  young  worms^  which  will 
immediately  begin  to  feed  upon 
it. 


Extracts    and  Remarks   on  the  piinifhinent  and  rc^ 

formation  of  Criminals From  a  pamphlet  jiift  publifi- 

ed,  by  order  of  the  Society,  ejiablijbed  in  Philadelphia  ^ 
for  alleviating  the  miferies  of  public  prifom. 


CONSIDERING  the  fubject  of 
capital  punifliments  in  a  po- 
litical fenfe,  two  reafons  occur  for 
taking  away  life.  Firft,  it  is  intend- 
ed to  hold  forth  an  example  of  ter- 
ror to  others ;  and  fecondly,  to 
prevent  the  fame  perfon  from  re- 
peating a  crime  which  he  hath  been 
foimd  capable  of  committing ;  for 
the  law  knows  no  revenge ;  and 
the  community  becomes  a  lufferer 
by  the  death  of  every  individual. 
Then,  if  thefe  two  ends  can  be  at- 
tained by  other  means,  policy  and 
humanity  will  readily  accede  to  the 
alternative. 

It  may  very  fafely  be  affumed  as 
a  principle  that  the  profpe£t  of  long 
folitary  confinement,  hard  labour, 
and  very  plain  diet,  would,  to  many 
minds,  prove  more  terrible  than 
even  an  execution  ;  where  this  is 
the  cafe,  the  operation  of  example 
would  have  its  full  effe<5t,  fo  far  as 
it  tended  to  deter  others  from  the 
commilTion  of  crimes.  With  ref- 
pe6t  to  the  criminal,  he  will  be 
prevented  from  a  repetition  of  the 


crime,  during  the  term  of  his  con- 
finement, which  will  he  extended, 
according  to  its  degree  ;  and  it  may 
very  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  that 
kngth  of  time,  and  the  feve* 
rity  of  his  puniihrnent,  will  either 
really  reform  his  difpofition  towards 
evil  pradtices,  or  will  reftrain  him 
through  principles  of  fear  :  thus  the 
laws  may  operate  as  bleffings  on 
the  prifoner,  and  the  country  may 
be  benefited  by  the  acquifition  of  an 
ufc'ful  citi?en. 

Objections  have  been  made  to 
the  expence  of  punifhment  by  la- 
bour and  confinement,  and  thefe 
have  not  been  without  weight  with 
many  minds;  but  fubftantial  facts 
may  be  ]>roduced,  to  fhe  w^  that  thefe 
fears  are  not  well  founded.  The 
following  extra(S:s  will  prove  that, 
even  in  England,  where  labour  js 
cheaper,  and  provifions  much  dear- 
er than  in  the  United  State§,  the 
criminals  have  not  only  fupported 
themfelves,  but  have  produced  a 
confiderAble  balance  in .  f^yaor  qf 
tije  prifon.  .  .  . 
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Sir  Thomas  Beevor  Bart,  after 
giving  an  account  of  the  origin, 
progrefs,  and  regulations,  of  the 
newly-eftabliflied  Bridewell,  or  Pe- 
nitentiary Houle,  at  Wymondham, 
in  Norfolk,  in  fundry  letters,  addrei- 
fed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bath  fo- 
ciety,  concludes  in  the  following 
manner  : 

The  manufat^ory  efliabliflied  here 
at  prefent,  is  that  of  cutting  logwood 
for  the  dyers  at  Norwich,  and  beat- 
ing, heckling,  and  fpinning  hemp. 
In  the  labour  of  heckling,  a  tolera- 
ble workman  will  earn  from  eight 
to  ten  Ihillings  a  week.  The 
women  and  girls  fpin  it  by  a  wheel 
To  contrived  as  to  draw  a  thread 
with  each  hand  ;  by  which  means, 
two  of  them  can  earn  at  leaft  equal 
wages  with  three  women  fpinning 
"witki  one  hand  only.  If  the  build- 
ing (hould  be  enlarged,  and  the  num- 
ber of  prifoners  increafe,  fome  of 
them  will  then  be  inftrudted  in  the 
art  of  weaving  the  yarn  made  in 
the  houfe.  At  prefent,  both  the 
tow  and  the  yarn  is  fold  to  the 
different  houfes  of  induftry  eftablifli- 
ed  in  this  country,  and  at  Norwich. 
In  the  laft  return  of  the  governor 
to  the  quarter  feffions,  we  had  the 
fatisfaflion  to  find,  that  the  money 
arifing  from  the  earnings  of  the 
prifoners,  vas  one  pound  eight  fliil- 
liugs  and  ten-pence  more  than  dou- 
ble  the  fum  expended  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

This,  thougrh  it  cannot  be  deem- 
ed more  than  a  fecondary  confider- 
aticn,  is  furely  no  trifling  one  to  de- 
rive -x  profit  from  the  labour  of  fuch 
peribns  as  were  heretofore  loft  to, 
or  become  a  burden  upon  the  pub- 
lic; and  it  ftrongly  marks  the  im- 
policy offending  thefe  unhappy  ob- 
jects out  of  the  kingdom.  This  fum 
indeed  was  further  increafed  about 
five  guineas,  by  adding  to  it  the 
profit  from  the  trade  account;  but 
<5  to  have  this  become  the  general 
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refult,  muft  depend  greatly,  per- 
haps chiefly,  upon  the  choice  of  the 
governor,  and  fomewhat  on  the  ac- 
tiv^ity  of  the  magiftrates,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  former, 
efpecially  as  it  will  be  the  probable 
means  of  exciting  the  latter.  We 
have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  a  jrovernor  who  relieves  us 
from  a  great  part  of  our  attention 
to,  and  diredlion  of  him. 

The  filcnce  and  peaceable  de- 
meanour, the  cleanhnefs  and  induf- 
try, of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who 
are  the  inhabitants  of  this  houfe, 
are  really  admirable ;  and  fuch  as 
greatly  encourage  the  pleafmg  ex- 
pectation, that  their  punifliment 
will  have  that  efl^ec^t  upon  their  fu- 
ture lives  and  condu(fl,  which  every 
humane  benevolent  mind  muft  fin- 
cerely  vifh  for.  And  they  leave 
7?ie  without  a  doubt,  that  bridewells, 
with  a  proper  attention  paid  to  them, 
may  in  future  be  made  feminaries 
of  induftry  and  reformation,  inftead 
of  receptacles  of  idlenefs  and  cor- 
ruption. To  effedl  thefe  purpofes, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  provide  the 
prifoners  with  fuitable  and  conftant 
work.  This  in  moft  counties  will 
necefTarily  vary,  but  may  be  eafily 
obtained,  efpecially  if,  by  an  allow- 
ance to  the  governor  out  of  their 
earnings,  it  be  made  his  hiterejl  as 
well  as  his  duty  to  look  carefully  to 
the  performance  of  it.  The  allow- 
ance given  at  this  houfe  is  three -peiice 
in  every  fhilling  of  the  nett  earnings, 
and  this  is  confidered  as  a  part  of 
his  faiary. 

I  muft  not  omit  to  inform  you, 
that  in  this  folitary  confinement, 
and  thus  employed,  it  has  not  yet 
been  found  necefTary  to  punifh  any 
of  the  prifoners  with  irons ;  and 
that,  fmce  the  new  eredion  and 
regulation  of  this  priion,  the  ma- 
giftrates in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as 
the  keeper  of  it,  have  obferved, 
thai  in  no  one  equal  period  of  time 
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been  fo  few  commit 


have  there 
ments  to  it. 

In  proof  of  the  cleanlinefs,  and 
healthinefs  of  this  prifon,  no  perfon 
who  entered  it  in  health  has  hither- 
to fallen  Tick  in  it.  I  have  never 
had  any  complaint  againll  any  one 
for  immorality  or  prophanenefs. 
The  effedt  of  the  folitarinefs  and 
mechanical  regularity  of  the  place 
is  fuch,  as  to  render  them  fo  con- 
trite and  fubdued,  that  it  not  only 
promifes  fair  for  a  lading  reforma- 
tion in  thefe  poor  unfortunate 
wretches,  but,  what  is  a  ftill  better 
and  more  pleafing  confideration, 
that  it  may  prove  a  preventative  of 
crimes  in  others.  For,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  commitments  to 
this  houfe,  before  and  fmce  the  pre- 
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fent  regulation  took  place,  it  ap- 
pears, that  one-third  fewer  have 
been  confined  in  it  lince  the  latter 
period  ;  and  it  is  fomewhat  remark- 
able, that,  except  in  one  inftance, 
no  prifoner  has  been  a  fecond  time 
committed  to  it. 

In  confirmation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Beevor's  account  of  the  expence  of 
the  prifoners  being  defrayed  by 
their  labour,  we  meet  with  the 
following  note  in  Howard,  page 
170: 

A  litl  of  prifoners  in  the  county 
gaol  and  bridewell,  ( in  Oxfordftiire,) 
from  January  23,  1786^  to  January 
7:h,  1787,  was  publiftied,  with  an 
account  of  their  earnings,  expence 
of  maintenance,  materials  for  work, 
&c.  which  was  as  follows : 

-         -       ^        £.i^S  I  II 
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Balance  faved  to  the  County  ^  ^  -*  _ 

From  January  7th,  1787,  to  January  I  ft,  I73S,  Balance  faved  to  the 
County  /.  113    9    2. 


Some  prifoners,  when  they  are 
difcharged,  are  completely  clothed, 
^lave  a  little  money  in  their  pockets, 
and  a  good  character  given  them, 
with  a  further  promife  that  if  they 


bring  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  mafter  with  whom 
they  work  of  a  good  and  lober 
charadter,  they  fliall  be  further  re- 
warded. 


Precautions   to  be  ufed  by  thofe  zvho  are  about  to  un- 
dertake a  Sea— Voyage. 


(by    dr.    frankl 

WHEN  you  intend  to  take  a 
long  voyage,  nothing  is 
better  than  to  keep  it  a  fecret,  as 
much  as  poffible,  till  the  moment  of 
your  departure.  Without  this  you 
will  be  continually  interrupted  and 
tormented    by    vifiis  from  friends 


N.) 

and  acquaintances,  who  not  only 
make  you  lole  your  valuable  time, 
but  make  you  forget  a  thoufand 
things  which  you  wifli  to  remem- 
ber ;  fp  that  when  you  are  embark- 
ed and  fairly  at  fea,  you  rccolledl 
with  much  uneafinefs,  aifairs  whick 
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you  have  not  terminated,  accounts 
that  you  have  not  fettled,  and  a 
number  of  things  which  you  pro- 
pofed  to  carry  with  you,  and  which 
you  find  the  want  of  every  mo- 
ment. Would  it  not  be  attended 
with  the  beft  confequences  to  re- 
form fuch  a  cuftom,  and  to  fuffer  a 
traveller,  without  deranging  him, 
to  make  his  preparations  in  quiet- 
nefs,  to  fet  apart  a  few  days,  when 
thefe  are  finiflied,  to  take  leave  of 
his  friends,  and  to  receive  their 
good  wifties  for  his  happy  relurn  I 

It  is  not  always  in  one's  power 
to  ehoofe  a  captain,  though  great 
part  of  the  pleafure  and  happinefs 
of  the  paflage  depends  upon  this 
choice,  and  though  one  muil  for  a 
long  time  be  confined  to  his  com- 
pany, and  be  in  fome  meafure  un- 
der his  command.  If  he  is  a  focial 
fenfible  man,  obliging,  and  of  a  good 
difpofition,  you  will  be  fo  much  the 
happier.  One  fometimes  meets 
with  people  of  this  defcription,  but 
they  are  not  common.  However, 
if  yours  be  not  of  this  number,  if  he 
be  a  good  feaman,  attentive,  care- 
ful and  active  in  the  management 
of  his  velTel,  you  muft  dilpenle  with 
the  reft,  for  thefe  are  the  molt 
flTentjal  qualities. 

Whatever  right  you  may  have 
by  your  agreement  with  him,  to 
the  provifions  which  he  has  taken 
on  board  for  the  ufe  of  the  paflen- 
gers,  it  is  always  proper  to  have 
Ibrae  private  ftorc,  which  you 
may  mak^  ufe  of  occafionally.  You 
ought,  therefore,  to  provide  good 
water,  that  of  the  fliip  being  often 
bad;  but  you  muft  put  it  into  bot- 
tles, without  which,  you  cannot 
fxpe6l  to  preferve  it  fweet.  You 
puglit  alfo  to  carry  with  you  good 
tea,  ground  coffee,  chocolate,  wine 
of  that  fort  which  you  like  beft, 
cyder,  dried  raifins,  almonds,  fugar. 


capillaire,  citrons,  rum,  eggs  dip- 
ped in  oil,  portable  foup,  bread 
twice  baked*.  With  regard  to 
poultry,  it  is  alraoft  ufelefs  to  car- 
ry any  with  you,  unlefs  you  reiolve 
to  undertake  the  office  of  feeding 
and  fattening  them  yourfelf.  With 
the  little  care  which  ia  taken  of 
them  on  board  fhip,  they  are  al- 
moft  all  ficUly,  and  their  fleih  is  as 
tough  as  leather. 

All  failors  entertain  an  opinion 
which  has  undoubtedly  originated 
formerly  from  a  want  of  water, 
and  when  it  has  been  found  necef- 
fary  to  fpare  it,  that  poultry  never 
know  when  they  have  drunk  enough, 
and  that  when  water  is  given  them 
at  difcretion,  they  generally  kill 
themfelves  by  drinlcing  beyond 
meafure.  In  confequence  of  this 
opinion,  they  give  them  water  only 
once  in  two  days,  and  even  then 
in  fmall  quantities ;  but  as  they 
pour  this  water  into  troughs,  inclin- 
ing to  one  fide,  which  occafions  it 
to  run  to  the  lower  part,  it  thence 
happens,  that  ihey  are  obliged  to 
mount  one  upon  the  back  of  another, 
in  order  to  reach  it,  and  there  are 
fome,  which  cannot  even  dip  their 
beaks  in  it.  Thus  continually  tan- 
talized and  tormented  by  thirft, 
they  are  unable  to  digeft  their  food, 
which  is  very  dry,  and  they  fooH 
fall  fick  and  die;  fome  of  them  are 
found  thus  every  morning,  and  are 
thrown  into  the  fea ;  whilft  thofe 
which  are  killed  for  the  table  are 
fcarcely  fit  to  be  eaten.  To  re- 
medy this  inconvenience  it  will  be 
necelTary  to  divide  their  troughs  in- 
to I'mall  compartments,  in  luch  a 
manner,  that  each  of  them  may  be 
capable  of  containing  water;  but 
this  is  feldom  or  never  done.  On 
this  account,  ftieep  and  hogs  are  to 
be  confidered  as  the  beft  frefli  pro- 
vifions that  one   can  have  at  fea ; 


*  In  French  fain  bifcuiti.     It  is  made  by  cutting  bread  into  flices,  and  baking  it  a 
feeond  time}  it  forms  moft  wholefome  nourifhment. 
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mutton  there  being  in  general  very- 
good,  and  pork  excellent. 

It  may  happen  that  fome  of  the 
provifions  and  llores,  which  I  have 
recommended,  may  become  almoft 
ufelefs,  by  the  care  which  the  cap- 
tain has  taken  to  lay  in  a  proper 
ftock ;  but  in  Tuch  a  cafe,  you  may 
difpofe  of  it  to  relieve  the  poor  paf- 
fengers,  who  paying  lefs  for  their 
paflage,  are  ftowed  among  the 
common  failors,  and  have  no  right 
to  the  Captain's  provifions,  except 
to  fuch  part  of  them  as  is  ufed  for 
feeding  the  crew.  Thefe  paffen- 
gers  are  fometimes  fick,  melancholy 
and  dejected,  and  there  are  often 
women  and  children  among  them, 
neither  of  whom  have  any  oppor- 
tunity, of  procuring  thole  things 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  of 
which,  perhaps,  they  have  the 
greateft  need.  By  diftributing  a- 
mongft  them  a  part  of  your  fuper- 
fltiity,  you  may  be  of  the  greateft 
afliftance  to  them.  You  may 
reftore  their  health,  fave  their 
Jives,  and  in  fliort  render  them 
happy,  which  always  aiFords  the 
livelieil  pleafure  to  a  feeling 
mind. 

The  moft  difagreeable  thing  at 
fea,  is  the  cookery,  for  there  is  not, 
properly  fpeaking,  any  profeiTed 
cook  on  board.  The  worlt  failor 
is  generally  choien  for  that  purpofe, 
who  for  the  moft  part  is  equally 
dirty  and  unlkilful;  hence  comes 
the  proverb  ufed  among  the  Englifh 
failors,  that  Cod  fends  7ueat,  and 
ihs  Devil  j ends  cooks.  Thofe,  how- 
ever, who  have  a  better  opinion 
of  Providence,  will  think  other- 
wife:  knowing  that  fea  air,  and 
the  exerciie  or  motion,  which  they 
receive  from  the  rolling  of  the  (hip, 
have  a  wonderful  effedt  in  whetting 
the  appetite,  they  will  fay  that 
Providtfnce  has  given  failors  bad 
cooks,  to  prevent  them  from  eat- 


ing too  much  ;  or  that  knowing  they 
would  have  bad  cooks,  he  has  given 
thein  a  good  appetite,  to  prevent 
them  from  dying  with  hunger.  How- 
ever, if  you  have  no  confidence  in 
thefe  fuccours  of  Providence,  you 
may  yourfelf,  with  a  lamp  and  a 
boiler,  by  the  help  of  a  little  fpirits 
of  wine,  prepare  fome  food,  fuch  as 
foup,  hafli,  &c.  A  fmall  oven  made 
of  tin  plate  is  not  a  bad  piece  of  fur- 
niture ;  yourfervant  may  roaft  in  it 
a  piece  of  mutton  or  pork.  If  you 
are  ever  tempted  to  eat  fait  beef, 
which  is  often  very  good,  you  will 
find  that  cyder  is  the  beil  liquor  to 
quench  the  thirft  generally  caufed 
by  fait  meat  or  fait  filh.  Sea-bif- 
cuit  which  is  too  hard  for  the  teeth 
of  fome  people,  may  be  I'oftened 
by  fleeping  it ;  but  bread  double- 
baked*  is  the  beft,  for  being  made 
of  good  loaf  bread  cut  into  flices, 
and  baked  a  fecond  time,  it  readily 
imbibes  water,  becomes  loft,  and  is 
eafily  digefted :  it  confequently 
forms  excellent  nourifhment,  much 
fuperior  to  that  of  bifcuit,  whidi 
has  not  been  fermented. 

I  mull  here  obferve,  that  this 
double  baked  bread  was  originally 
the  real  bifcuit  prepared  to  keep  at 
fea  ;  for  the  word  bifcuit  in  French, 
fignifies  twice  baked, f  Peafe  often 
boil  badly,  and  do  not  become  foft ; 
in  fuch  a  cafe  by  putting  a  two 
pound  Ihot  into  the  kettle,  the  roll- 
ing of  the  velTel,  by  means  of  this 
bullet,  will  convert  the  peale  intaa 
kind  of  porridge  like  muftard. 

Having  often  feen  foup  when  pwt 
upon  the  table  at  fea  in  broad  flat 
dilhes,  thrown  out  on  every  fide  by 
-the  rolling  of  the  vefTel,  I  have 
wifhed  that  our  tin-men  would  make 
our  foup-bafons  with  divilions  or 
compartments,  forming  fmall  plates, 
proper  for  containing  foup  for  one 
perfon  only.  By  this  difpofition  the 
foup  in  an  ex.traordinary  roll,  would 


Pain  bifcuite. 


t  It  is  derived  fram  lit^  again,  and  *wV,  b»ked. 
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not  be  thrown  out  of  the  plate,  and 
would  not  fall  into  the  bieafts  of 
thofe  who  are  at  table,  and  fcald 
them.  Having  entertained  you  with 
thefe  things  of  little  importance,  per- 
mit me  now  to  conclude  with  fome 
general  lefledlions  upon  navigation. 
When  navigation  is  employed 
only  for  tranfporting  neceffary  pro- 
vifions  from  one  country  where  they 
abound  to  another  where  they  are 
wanting,  when  by  this  it  prevents 
famines,  which  were  lb  frequent  and 
fo  fatal  before  it  was  invented,  and 


faid ;  and  with  regard  to  fugar,  how 
much  more  meritorious  would  it  be, 
to  facrafice  the  momentary  pleafure 
which  we  receive  from  drinking  it 
once  or  twice  a  day  in  our  tea,  than 
to  encourage  the  numberlefs  cruel- 
ties that  are  continually  exercifed 
in  order  to  procure  it  to  us  ? 

A  celebrated  French  moralift 
faid,  that  when  he  confulered  the 
wars  which  we  foment  in  Africa  to 
get  negroes,  the  great  number  who 
of  courie  perifh  in  thefe  wars,  the 
multitude   of  thofe   wretches    who 


became  fo  common,  we  cannot  help  die  in  their  paffage  by  difeafe,    bad 

confidering  it  as  one  of  thofe  arts  air,  and  bad  provifionr,  and  laftly, 

which   contribute   moft  to  the  hap-  how  many  perifh  by  the  cruel  treat- 

pinefs  ef  mankind.  ment  they  meet  with    in  a  ftate  of 

But  when  it  is  employed  to  tranf-  flavery,  when  he  faw  a  bit  of  fugar, 

port  things  of  no  utility,  or  articles  he  could  not  help  imagining  it  to  be 


merely  of  luxury,  it  is  then  uncer- 
tain whether  the  advantages  refult- 
ingfrom  it  are  futficient  to  counter- 
balance the  misfortunes  which  it  oc- 


covered  with  fpots  of  human  blood 

but  had  he  added  to  thefe  confiderati- 

ons,  the   wars  which,  we  carry  on 

againft  one  another,  to  take  andre- 


calions,  by  expofing  the  lives  of  fo    take  the  iflands  that  produce  this  com 


many  individuals  upon  the  vaft  o- 
cean.  And  when  it  is  ufed  to  plun- 
der velfels,  and  tranfport  flaves,  it 
is  evidently  only  the  dreadful  means 
of  increaling  thofe  calamities  which 
afflict  human  nature. 

One  is  aftonifhed  to  think  on  the 
number  of  vtfTels  and  men  who  are 
daily  expofed  in  going  to  bring  tea 
from  China,  cofftefrom  Arabia,  and 
fugar  and  tobacco  from  America  ; 
all  comrr.oditics  which  our  anceftors 
lived  very  well  without.  The  fu- 
gar trade  employs  nearly  a  thoufand 
velTels,  and  that  of  tobacco  almoft 
ihe  fame  number.  With  regard  to 
the  utility  of  tobacco  little  can  be 


modity,  he  would  not  have  feen  the 
fugar  fimply  fpotted  with  blood,  he 
would  have  beheld  it  entirely  tinged 
with  ir. 

Thefe  wars  make  the  maratime 
powers  of  Europe,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris  and  London,  pay 
much  dearer  for  their  fugar  than 
thoie  of  Vienna,  though  they  are 
almoft  three  hundred  leagues  diftant 
from  the  lea.  A  pound  of  fugar, 
indeed,  cofls  the  former  not  only 
the  price  which  they  give  for  it, 
but  aUb  what  they  pay  in  taxes, 
neceffary  to  fupport  thoie  fteets  and 
armies  which  ferve  to  defend  and 
protect  the  countries  that  produce  it. 


Method  of  freeing  Apple— t  rees /;*6>?«  Moss. 

HIS  method  confifts  in  daub-     Hme,   pretty  thick;  the  mofs,  and 


JL  ing  over  the  trunk  and  all 
the  large  branches  of  the  trae,  when 
the  fap  begins  to  rife,  with  a  large 
brulh  dipped   «n  whiting  made  of 


all  the  rotten  bark  will  loon  after 
drop  off,  and  be  replaced  by  a  nsw 
bark  entirely  fmooth.  -  •• 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Universal  Asylum,  and  Columpian 
Magazine. 

S   I    R, 

IN  the  American  Mufeum,  for  June,  1 788,  there  appeared  atranflation  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Cuchullin,  a  part  of  the  epic  poem  of  Fingal.  The  tranflator,  the  late  Dr. 
I^idd,  certainly  defer  vcs  commendation  for  what  he  has  done  ;  but  from  an  atten- 
tive comparifon  with  tlie  original  it  appears,  that  he  has  in  many  inftances  unnecef- 
farily  deviated  from  it,  fo  as  to  lofe  much  of  its  force  and  beauty.  The  change  of 
metre  appears  alio  to  be  a  defe«5t  in  Dr.  Ladd's  tranflation.  I  have  been  led  to  at- 
tempt a  verfion  of  this  beautiful  paffage  of  Offian,  which  might  be  free  from  thefe 
faults,  and  the  following  is  the  refult  of  this  attempt.  I  am  aware  that  an  objediion 
may  be  made  to  the  fhort  metre  which  is  here  ufed;  but  this  is  perhaps  more  favour- 
able to  the  expreflive  concifenefs  of  OlTiau  thin  the  heroic  meafurc  of  ten  fylla- 
bles,  in  ufing  which  it  would  be  neceffary  either  to  extend  a  fentimeat  to  two  lines, 
or  frequently  to  conclude  a  fentencc  in  the  middle  of  a  line.  The  one  would  diminifll 
energy  ;  the  other  would  be  unfavourable  to  harmony.  Q^ 


AS  from  dark  Cromla's  fhady  crown 
A  foaming  torrent  ruihes  down. 
Above  is  heard  the  thunder's  might, 
On  half  the  hill  fits  dark-brown  night, 
The  breaches  of  the  ftorm  between, 
The  forms  of  fleeting  ghofts  are  feen. 
So  fierce,  fo  vaft,  to  deeds  of  death, 
Ru{hed  Erin's  fons  acrofs  the  heath. 

Xrike  Ocean's  whale,  dreadful  to  view, 
Whom  all  his  billows  loud  purfue, 
The  chief  like  flreams  his  valour  pours. 
Rolling  his  might  along  the  fhores. 

Like  winter  ftorms  that  roar  around, 
The  fons  of  Lochlin  heard  the  found. 
Dark  Swaran  ftruck  his  bofly  fhield. 
Swift  Arno's  fon  came  o'er  tlae  field. 

"  What  milrmur  rolls  along  the  hill, 
Like  gathered  flies  of  evening  ftill  ? 
Or  Erin's  fons  defcend  to  blood. 
Or  ruftling  winds  roar  in  yon  wood. 
Such  founds  fends  Gormal  to  the  Ikies, 
Before  my  waves  white  tops  arife, 
Afccnd,  thou  chief  of  Arno's  race. 
The  hill,  to  view  the  heath's  dark  face." 

He  went,  and  trembling,  fwift  returned. 
His  rolling  eyes  with  wildnefs  burned. 
His  heart  beat  high  againft  his  breaft. 
His  words  were  broken,  flow  expreft. 

"  Rife,  fon  of  v/aves,  he  fault'ring  cries, 
Thou    chief    of   dark-brown    fliields — a- 

rife— 
See — the  dark  mountain  ftream  of  war  — 
Behold — deep-moving  from  afar. 
The  ftrength  of  Erin  on  the  heath. 
Advancing  like  the  flame  of  death, 
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The  car — the  car  of  war  comes  on— 
The  car  of  Sema's  noble  fon. 
Like  waves  near  rocks  behind  it  bends, 
As  fun-ftreaked  mill  from  heath  afcends. 
Its  fides  embofs'd  flied  fparkiing  light, 
As  feas  ftiine  round  the  boat  of  night. 
Tlie  beam  of  poliflied  yew  is  fliewn, 
The  feat  is  of  the  fmootheft  bone. 
With  fpears  the  fides  are  fliocked  for  death, 
And  heroes'  footftool  is  beneath. 

Before  the  right  fide  of  the  car. 
Is  feen  the  fnorting  horfe  of  war. 
Broad-breafted,    ftrong,     wide     leaping 

Heed, 
Son  of  the  hill  of  gcn'rous  breed. 
His  hoof  loud  echoes  o'er  the  plain. 
Above  him  waves  his  lofty  mane. 
As  gently  rifing  ftreams  of  fmokc 
Appear  on  yonder  tow'ring  rock. 
Bright  are  his  fides  as  vivid  flame. 
Sulin-Sifadda  is  his  name. 

Before  the  left  fide  of  the  car 
Is  feen  the  fnorting  beaft  of  war. 
High-headed, bounding,  thin-manedhorfe, 
Srong-hoofed,  and  rapid  in  the  courfe. 
With  furious  joy  Dufronnal  runs 
Among  the  battle's  ftormy  fons. 
A  thoufand  thongs  the  car  confine. 
In  wreaths  of  foam  the  bridles  ftiine; 
Thin  thongs,  which  gems  effulgent  decl:, 
Bend  o'er  each  courfer's  ftately  neck. 
Their  adtive  vigour  never  fails, 
They  fly  like  mid  o'er  ftreamy  vales. 
Wilder  than  fearful  deer  are  they. 
Stronger  than  eagles  on  their  prey. 

K  k 
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Loud  as  the  winter  blafts  that  blow 
'Gainft  Gormal's  fides  covered  with  fnow. 

Within  the  polifh'd  car  comes  on 
Cuchullin,  gen'rous  Semo's  Ion, 
The  llrong  armed  fon  of  fwords.  To  view 
His  cheek^fliines  like  my  poliflied  yew, 
Wide  rolls  the  chief's  blue  eye,  below 
The  dark  arch  of  his  gloomy  brow. 
As  bending  on  he  wields  the  fpear, 
Behind  him  flics  like  flame  his  hair. 
Fly,  king  of  waves,  nought  ehe  avails; 
He  ccmes  like  itorms  along  the  vales." 

"  When  did  I  fly,"  the  king  replied,      . 
"  Though  fpears  flew  thick  on  every  fide. 
When  did  I  flirink  from  danger  near  ? 
Chief  of  the    ittle  foul,  declare. 
Where  the  loud  ftorm  old  Gormal  braves, 
When  white  with  foam  high  rofe  the  waves, 
The  ftorm  of  clouds  v/itliltand  did  I. 
Shall  Swaran  from  a  hero  fly  .'' 
Though  mighty  Fingals  fcif  were  here, 
My  foul  before  iiim  fliould  not  fear. 
Arife  to  battle  on  the  plain. 
Pour  round  me  like  the  echoing  main. 
Round    my  bright  fl;eel,    my  thoufands, 

ftand; 
Strong  as  the  rocks  of  Lochliu's  land, 
That  joy  when  clouds  the  flcies  deform, 
Andftretch  their  dark  woods  to  the  ftorm. 

Like  ftorms  that  autumn  dark  attend, 
And  from  two  echoing  hills  defcend. 
Thus,  towards  each  fwift  move  on, 
fierce  Lochlin's  king  and  Seme's  fon  ! 
As  from  high  rocks  two  ftreams  of  rain 
Meet,  mix,  and  roar  upon  the  plain  ; 
Loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle  join 
Erin's  bold  fons  ar.d  Lochlin's  line. 
Brave  chiefs  with  blows  each  other  greet, 
And  men  with  men  in  battle  meet; 
Steel  on  fteel  clanging  ftrikes  the  ear, 
And  helmets  cleft  on  high  appear. 
And  fwift  to  flaughter  through  the  flcy 
The  iron  headed  arrows  fly. 
Spears  fall  like  ftreams  of  glorious  Hght, 
Which  gild  the  flormy  face  of  night. 
As  troubled  founds  afcend  the  flcy, 
W  hen  ocean  rolls  its  waves  on  high  ; 
As  heaven's  laft  peal  founds  from  afar. 
Such  is  the  dreadful  din  of  war. 
Though  Cormac's  hundred  bards  fliould 

ftrive 
The  battle's  deeds  in  feng  to  give  ; 
Weak  were   the    voice  the  bards  could 

raife, 
To  fend  the  deaths  to  future  days. 
For  many  a  haro  fell  in  death; 
Wide  poured  their  blood  aloRg  the  heath. 

Ye  bards,  let  mournful  founds  arife; 
For  low  in  death  .^ithallin  lies. 
Let  fair  Fiona's  plaintive  ftrains 
Rife  on  her  Ardan's  much  lov'd  plains. 


Like  two  fair  hinds  the  lovers  fell. 
By  Swaran's  hand,  that  aimed  too  well, 
Midft  tlioufands  as  he  roared  aloud, 
Like  the  ftirill  fpirit  of  a  cloud. 
That  dim  beftridcs  the  northern  blaft. 
And  joy^;  to  fee  the  failor  loft. 

Nor,  chieftain  of  the  mifty  ifle, 
Tnacilive  flept  thy  hand  the  while; 
To  die  thy  arm  the  chiefs  compels, 
Thou  fon  of  .Semo,  king  of  Ihells. 
His  fvvord  high  flamed,  as  heaven's  bright 

beam 
Pierces  the  vale  in  many  a  ftream, 
When  low  and  blaftcd  men  are  found. 
And  all  the  hills  are  burning  round. 
O'er  chiefs  Dufronn^l  fnorted  loud  ; 
Sifadda  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood. 
Behind  them  lay  the  fcene  of  death. 
As  groves  o'erturned  on  Cromla's  heath  ; 
When  o'er  the  defart  ftorms  have  paft. 
And  night's  dim  fpirits  ride  the  blaft. 

""v^  eepon  the  rocks  where  winds  do  roar, 
O  beauteous  maid  of  Iniftore  ; 
Bend  o'er  the  waves  thy  beauteous  head. 
Fairer  than  fpirits  of  the  dead. 
That  glide  at  noon  on  fun-beams  pale. 
From  hills  o'er  Morvea's  filent  vale. 
Thy  youth  is  fallen,  low  he  lies, 
Beneith  CuchuU.n's  fword  he  dies. 
No  more  thy  youth  his  valour's  praife 
To  match  the  blood  of  kings  fliall  raife. 
The  lovely  chief  of  Inifcon, 
Trenar,  the  graceful  Trenar's  gone; 
His  gray  dogs  howling  are  at  home. 
They  fee  his  pafling  fpirit  come. 
His  bow  upftrunv^'  the  ftranger  finds. 
No  found  is  in  his  heath  of  hinds. 

As  to  the  rocks  high  wavss  do  roll, 
Rufli'd  Swaran's  holl  of  warlike  foul. 
As  meets  fome  rock  a  thoufand  waves, 
So  Erin  Swaran's  army  braves. 
Death  raifesall  his  voices  round. 
The  fliields  mix  dreadful  with  the  found. 
A  pillar  dark  each  hero  ftands, 
Kis  fvvord  is  lightning  in  his  hands. 
From  wing  to  wing  the  battle  flies, 
The  field  re-echoes  to  the  cries. 
As  on  fome  anvil's  ample  round 
By  turns  an  hundred  hammers  found. 
But  fay  who  tiiere  advance  to  death. 
Gloomy  and  dark  on  Lena's  heath, 
Like  two  dark  clouds;  as  lightning  fpreads. 
Their  fwords  fly  dreadful  o'er  their  heads. 
Around  the  little  hills  do  quake. 
And  mofs-clad  rocks  with  terror  fliake. 
Who  but  the  Ocean's  warlike  fon. 
And  Erin's  car-borne  chief  come  on  .' 
Full  many  an  eye  of  anxious  friends 
Each  warrior's  fteps  to  fight  attends. 
But  now,  in  fable  clouds,  the  night 
Couceals  the  chicf«j  and  ertds  the  fight. 
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Good-Nature,  the  chief fource  of  coimubi- 
al  happinefs. 

O!    Gsntleft  bieffing  man  can  find! 
Sweet  foother  of  the  ruffled  mind! 
As  the  foft  powers  of  oil  alTuage 
Of  Ocean's  waves  the  furious  rage; 
Lull  to  repofe  the  boiling  tide, 
Whofe  billows,  charm'd  to  refl,  fubfide; 
Smooth  the  vext  bofom  of  the  deep, 
'Ti  I  every  trembling  motion  llcep ! — 
Thy  foft  enchantments  thus  controul 
The  tumult  of  the  troubled  foul ! 
By  labour  won,  by  care  oppreft, 
On  Thee  the  weary  mind  ftiall  reft  ; 
From  bufmefs,  and  diftraition  free, 
Delighted,  fhall  return  to  Thee  ; 
To   Thee  the  aching  heart  fhall  cling. 
And  find  the  peace  it  does  not  bring. 

Ye  candidates  for  Earth's  beft  prize, 
Domeftic  Life's  fweet  charities! 
O!  if  your  erring  eye  once  ftrays 
From  fmooth  Good-nature's  level  ways  ; 
If  e'er,  in  evil  hour  betray  d, 
You  chufe  fome  vain,  fantaftic  maid. 
On  fuch  for  blifs  if  you  depend, 
Without  the  means  you  leek  tlie  end; 
A  pyramid  you  llrive  to  place, 
The  point  inverted  for  the  hafe  ; 
You  hope,  in  fpite  of  Reafon's  laws, 
A  confequence  without  a  caufe. 

And  you,    bright  nymphs,  who  blefs 
our  eyes 
With  all  that  (kill,  that  tafte  fupplics  ; 
Learn,  that  acconipliflimcnts  at  beft. 
Serve  but  to  garniih  in  Life's  feaft  ; 
Yet  ftill  with  thefe  the  polifh'd  wife 
Shoyld  deck  the  fcaft  of  human  life  ; 
Wit  a  poor  Standing-Difh  wou'd  prove, 
Tho'  'tis  an  excellent  Remove  ; 
Howe  er  your  tranfient  guefts  may  praife 
Your  gay  parade  on  gala  days. 
Yet  know,  your  hufband  ftill  will  wifh, 
Good-nature  for  his  Standing-Difli. 
Still,  in  Life's  F.rjli,  you  prefume 
Eternal  holidays  will  come  ; 
But,  in  its  higheft,  happieft  lot, 
O'!  let  it  never  be  forgot, 
Life  is  not  an  Olympic  game, 
Where  fports  and  plays  muft   gain  the 

fame; 
Each  month  is  not  the  month  of  May, 
Nor  is  each  day  a  holiday. 
Tho'  wit  may  gild  life's  atmofphere, 
Wlien  all  is  lucid,  calm,  and  clear, 
In  bleak  Afflidtion's  dreary  hour, 
The  brighteft  flafti  muft  lofe  its  power  ; 
While  Temper,  in  the  darkeft  Ikies, 
A  kindly  light  and  warnith  fupplies. 
Divine  Good- nature  !   'tis  decreed, 
The  happieft  ftill  thy  charm  fhould  need. 


Sweet  ArchiteA  I  rai&'d  by  thy  hands. 
Fair  Concord's  Temple  firmly  ftands  : 
Tho,  •''enfe,  tho'  Prudence  rear  the  pile, 
Tho'  each  approving  Virtue  fmile. 
Some  fudden  guft,  nor  rare  the  cafe, 
A'lay  fbake  the  building  to  its  bafe, 
Unlefs  to  guard  againft  furprifes, 
On  thy  firm  arch  the  ftrudure  rifes. 


The  Clc 


of  rational  Converf often . 


HAIIv,  Converfation,  heav'nly  iair, 
Thou  blifs  of  life,  and  balm  of  care  ! 
Call  forth  the  long-forgotten  knowledge 
(3f  fchool,  of  travel,  and  of  college  ! 
For  thee,  beft  folace  of  his  toil ! 
The  fage  confumes  his  midnight  oil  : 
And  keeps  late  vigils,  to  produce 
Materials  for  thy  future  ufe. 
If  none  behold,  ah  !  wherefore  fair  ? 
Ah  !  wherefore  wife,  if  none  muft  hear  ? 
Our  intelledual  ore  muft  (bine, 
Not  flumber,  idly,  in  the  mine. 
Let  Education's  moral  mint 
The  nobleft  images  imprint  ; 
Let  Tafte  her  curious  touchftonc  hold. 
To  try  if  ftandard  be  the  gold  ; 
But  *tis  thy  commerce,  Converfation, 
Muft  give  it  ufe  by  circulation  ; 
That  nobleft  commerce  of  mankind, 
Whofe  precious  merchandize  is  Mind  !  - 

^^  hat  ftoic  Traveller  wou'd  try 
A  fterile  foil,  and  parching  fey, 
Or  dare  th'  intemperate  Northern  zone, 
Tf  what  he  faw  muft  ne'er  he  known  ? 
For  this  he  bids  his  home  farewell, 
The  joy  of  feeing  is  to  tell. 
Truft  me,  he  never  wou'd  have  ftir'd, 
Werp  he  forbid  to  fpeak  a  word  ; 
And  Curiofity  would  fleep. 
If  her  own  lecrets  ftie  muft  keep  : 
The  blifs  of  telling  what  is  paft. 
Becomes  her  rich  reward  at  laft. 
Yet  not  from  low  defire  to  fliine. 
Does  Genius  t«iil  in  Learning's  Mine; 
Not  to  indulge  in  idle  vifion. 
But  ftrike  new  light  by  ftrong  collifioa. 

O'er  books  the  mind  inadlive  lies, 
Eooks,  the  mind's  food,  not  txercife  ! 
Her  vigorous  wing  flie  fcarcely  feels, 
'Till  ufe  the  lateft  ftrength  reveals ; 
Her  {lumbering  energies  call'd  forth, 
She  rifes,  confcious  of  her  worth  ; 
And,  at  her  nev/-found  powers  elated, 
Tbinlcs  rhen->  no*-  rous'd,  but  new-created, 

Enlightcn'd  fpirits !  you,  who  know 
What  charms  from  poliih'd  converfe  flow. 
Speak,  for  vni  can,  the  pure  delight 
When  k'ndrcd  f/mpaihies  unite ; 


iti 
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When  correfpondent  tafles  impart 

Communion  fvveet  from  heart  to  heart ; 

You  ne'er  the  cold  gradations  need 

Which  vulgar  fouls  to  union  lead  ; 

No  dry  difcufllon  to  unfold 

The  meaning,  caught  as  foon  as  told  : 

But  fparks  elcvflric  only  flrike 

On  fouls  elecflrical  alike; 

The  flafli  of  Intellctft  expires, 

Unlefs  it  meet  con^-enial  fires. 

The  language  to  th'  Eled  alone 

Is,  like  the  Mufon's  myftery,  known  ; 

In  vain  th'  unerring  fign  is  made 

To  him  who  is  not  of  the  Trade. 

What  lively  pleafure  to  divine. 

The  thought  implied,  the  hinted  line, 

To  feel  Ailufxon's  artful  force, 

And  trace  the  Image  to  its  fource  ! 

Quick  Memory  blends  her  fcattei'd  rays, 

"Till  fancy  kindles  at  the  blaze  ; 

The  works  of  ages  flart  to  view, 

And  ancient  Wit  elicits  new. 


Affected     SENSIBILITY. 
(By  a  Lady. J 
Rofe-bud  overcharg'd  with  dew. 


A 


Its  with'ring  head  reclin'd, 
Nigh  broken  from  its  parent  bough) 
The  fport  of  ev'ry  wind. 

Maria  to  the  woodbine  bow'r 

With  Ella  chanc'd  to  walk  ; 
Careful  fhe  rais'd  the  drooping  flow'r, 

And  tied  its  bending  flalk. 

*•  Ah!  live,"  (he  cried,  "  my  lovely  rofe, 
"  And  let  your  charms  expand, 

"  Free  to  the  gale,  your  fweets  difclofe, 
*•  Nor  dread  the  fpeiler's  hand.*' 

As  through  the  grove,  at  clofe  of  day, 

Maria  lonely  ftray'd; 
A  wretched  female  crofs'd  the  way, 

And  thus  implor'd  her  aid  : 

•*  In  pity  hear  a  daughter's  pray'r, 

"  In  pity  hafte  to  fave  ; 
•'  Alfred,  my  father,  bow'd  with  care, 

"  Is  finking  to  his  grave. 

"  Content,  within  a  little  cot, 
"  Which  decks  yon  humble  vale, 

"  The  grateful  fong,  that  bleft  our  \o% 
*'  Was  borne  on  ev'ry  gale. 

"  The  lord  of  thefe  domains,  one  day 

'•  Beheld  this  lucklefs  face ; 
"  Hisbofom  juftice  ccas'd  to  fway, 

"  And  paffion  held  her  pkice. 


"  In  vain  to  win  me  to  his  arms, 

"  Each  gaudy  lure  he  try'd; 
"  For  me  his  riches  wanted  charms, 

"  Virtue  was  all  my  pride. 

♦'  Then  wild  revenge  inflam'dhisbreaft; 

"  Beneath  opprefHon's  rod 
"  My  aged  father  funk  ditlrefl, 

"  And  hop'd — but  in  hii  God. 

"  Heav'n  knows  my  pure  unfpotted  fame, 
"  Yet  more  than  life  I  prize  ! 

*'  Nor  will  I  earn  the  bread  of  fhame  ; 
"  No — though  my  parent  dies ! 

"  Then  gracious  hear  fad  Anna's  prayer; 

"  If  you  delay  to  fave, 
"  My  father,  bow'd  with  want  and  care, 

"  Muft  fink  into  his  grave." 

In  vain  the  murmurs  of  diflrefs 

Affail'd  Maria's  ear ; 
What  mifery  would  fain  exprefs, 

Maria  would  not  hear. 

A  gen'rous  ruftic,  as  he  pafs'd. 
O'er  heard  the  mournful  tale  ; 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  eager  hafte. 
He  flitted  to  the  vale. 

And,  as  the  bounteous  dole  he  gave. 

Beneficently  fmil'd  ; 
Rejoic'd,  from  lawlefs  pow'r,  to  fave 

The  father  and  the  child. 

Shame  on  thofe  hearts  that  never  felt 

A  fellow-creature's  woes  : 
Yet  tenderly  afFed  to  melt, 

In  j6;Vjy  for  a  Rofe  ! 

The     CALM. 

HUSH'D  was  all  nature,   in  a  calm 
ferene. 
No    breeze    of  wind  did  fan  the  flow'ry 

plain, 
Smooth  lay  the  furfacc  of  the  gliding  flood  — 
Even  afpcn  leaves withouta motion  Hood. 


EPIGRAM. 

WITH  folded  arms  and  lilted  e^'es, 
"  Have  mercy  Heaven,  the  Parfon 

cries, 
Upon  our  thirfty  fan-burnt  plains; 
Thy  bleflings  fend  in  genial  rains." 
The  fermon  ended,  and  the  prayers. 
Sir  Caflock  for  his  home  prepares  ; 
When  with  his  vifage  drtft  in  fmilcs, 
It  rains,  thank  Heav'n!  criei  Farmer  Giles; 
•'  Rains!"  quoth  the  Parfon,    "  fure  vou 

joke  ; 
Hains  !   Heaven  forbid — /  hant  a  chak." 
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Infcr'ihed  to  Tvlifs  C- 


OF  damafk  cheeks,  and  radiant  eyes, 
Let  other  poets  tell  ; 
Within  the  bofom  of  the  fair 
Superior  beauties  dwell. 

There  all  the  fprightly  powers  of  wit 

In  blythe  affemblage  play ; 
There  ev'ry  focial  virtue  iheds 

Its  iuteliediual  ray. 

But,  as  the  fun's  refulgent  light 
Heaven's  wide  expanfe  refines, 

"With  fov'reign  lullre,  thro'  the  foul, 
Celeftial  fvveetnefs  fhines. 

This  mental  beam  dilates  the  heart, 

And  fparkles  in  the  f«ce  ; 
It  harmonizes  ev'ry  thought, 

And  heightens  ev'ry  grace. 

One  glimpfe  can  foeth  thetroubledbreaft, 

The  heaving  figh  reftrain. 
Can  make  the  bed  of  ficknefs  pleafe, 

And  flop  the  fenfe  of  pain. 

Its  pow'r  can  charm  the  favage  heart, 

The  tyrant's  pity  move  ; 
To  fmiJes  convert  the  wildeft  rage, 

And  melt  the  foul  to  love. 

In  fcenes  of  poverty  and  woe, 

Where  melancholy  dwells^ 
The  influence  of  this  living  ray. 

The  dreary  gloom  diipels. 

Thus,  when  the  blooming  fprinj  returns. 
To  chear  the  mournful  plains, 

Thro'  earth  and  air,  with  genial  v/armth, 
Etherial  mildnefs  reigns. 

Beneath  its  bright  aufpicious  beams 

No  boift'rous  paffions  rifL-  ; 
Morofeiiefs  quiis  the  peaceful  fcene, 

And  baleful  difcord  flies. 

A  thoufand  namelefs  beauties  fpring, 

A  thoufand  virtues  glov/, 
A  fmiling  train  of  joys  appear, 

And  endlefs  hlcflings  flow. 

Unbounded  charity  difplays 

Her  fympathizing  charms. 
And  friendfliip,  pure  feraphic  flame  ! 

The  gen'rous  bofom  warms. 

Almiijhty  love  exerts  his  pow'r, 
Aad  fpreads,  with  fccrct  art. 


A  foft  fenfation  thro'  the  frame, 
A  tranfport  thro'  the  heart. 


Nor  (hall  the  florms  of  age,  which  cloud 

Each  gleam  of  fenfual  joy. 
And  blall  the  gaudy  flowers  of  pride, 

Thefe  bleft  efFeds  deflroy. 

Wlien  that  fair  form  fhall  fink  in  years. 

And  all  thofe  graces  fly, 
The  beauty  of  thy  heavenly  mind. 

Shall  length  of  days  defy. 


On  hearing  a  LaJy  lament  the  Jbert-lived 
pLafure  of  Tautb,  and  tbt  quick  decay  of 
Biujty. 

T Hough  time  has  pal'd  the  vernal  rofe, 
Thit  flufh'd  thy  yuuthful  face. 
And  Winter's  thinly  Icatter'd  fnows 
Obfcure  thy  forehead's  grace  : 

No  more  tho'  Love's  rcfiOJefs  fway 

Pervades  each  vital  part ; 
Still  Friendfhip's  pure  and  gentle  power, 

Shall  renovate  thy  heart. 

Tho'  the  gay  charms  of  life  are  paft, 
And  evening  (hades  come  on, 

Still  fair  Refledion's  fobcr  joys 
Shall  gild  thy  fetting  fun- 


Qnfomc  Snoiv,  melting  en  a  Lady's  Bofom, 

THE  envious  fnow  comes  down,   in 
hade, 
To  prove  thy  bread;  lefs  fair  ; 
But  grieves  to  fee  itfelf  furpafl, 
And  melts  into  a  tear. 


The    BACCHANALIAN 

( '7  rnuJlateJ/rom  the  German.) 

THE  thunder  rolls  dreadfully  tlirough 
the  dark  ficy. 
To  the  cellar  I  quickly  retire  ; 
Think  not  that  I  wi(h  from  the  thunder  te 
fly; 
No— 'tis  for  the  beft  wine  to  enquire. 

A'N  Epitaph  on  a  very  indolent  Man. 

HEre  lies  John  Thomfon,  reader  (bay, 
And  if  thou  canfl:,  pray  weep, 
Who  dos'd  an  idle  life  away, 
And  tlien  fell  fail  aOcep. 
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A  Hunting   Song, 

Set  to  Music  by  Mr.  ROTH,   of  Philadelphia. 
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Ye  fliiggards  who  murder  your  life  time  in        fleep,  A- 
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wake  and  purfue  the  fleet  hare- 


From  life  fay  what  joy,  fay  what 
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e'er  could  with  hunting  compare. 
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When  Phebus  begins      to  enh'ghten  the  morn,  the  huntfman 
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II. 

The  courtier  the  lawyer,  the  prieft,  has  his  r/Vw, 
Nay,  every  profeffion  the  fame ; 

But  fportfmen,   ye  mortals,  no  pleafures  purfue 
But  fuch  as  accrue  from  the  game. 

While  drunkards  are  pleas'd  in  the  joys  of  the  cup. 
And  turn  into  day  every  night, 

At  the  break  of  each  morn  the  huntfman  is  up. 
And  bounds  o'er  the  lands  with  delight. 

III. 

Then  quicKly,  my  lads,  to  the  foreft  repair. 
O'er  dales  and  o'er  valleys  let's  fly  ; 

For  who  can,  ye  gods,  feel  a  moment  of  care, 
When  purfuing  the  hounds  in  full  cry. 

Thus  each  morning,  each  day,  in  raptures  we  pafs, 
And  defire  no  comfort  to  Ihare, 

But  at  night  to  refrelh  with  the  bottle  and  gbfs. 
And  feed  on  the  fpoil  of  the  hare. 


SONG. 

SOFT  breathing,  the  zephyrs  awaken  the  grove. 
Now,  now,  is  the  feafon  for  pleafure  and  love 
Yet  let  no  delights  on  our  moments  intrude. 
But  fuch  as  are  fimple,  and  fuch  as  are  good. 

Far  hence  be  the  love,  that's  by  wantonnefs  bred. 
Far  hence  be  the  pleafures  by  vanity  led, 
But  joys  which  both  reafon  and  virtue  approve, 
.Such,  inch,  are  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  gvove. 


(     =57     ) 


The      C  H  R  O  N  I  C  L  E. 


FOREIGN       INTELLIGENCE 


On  Sunday  the  Z^th  April,  arrived  at  Nitv- 
Tork,  the  brig  Rambler,  dipt.  Keaquick, 
i"  38  Jays  from  Havre  de  Graces  The 
Capt  brought  a  Paris  print  of  March 
1 2th, from  ivhicb  the  folloxving  articles  are 
extrailid,  ' 

GERMANY. 

ON  the  20th  of  February,  at  fix  in  the 
morning,  His  Imperial  Majefty, 
Jofcph  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  depart- 
ed this  life.  He  died  with  the  greateft 
firmnefs  and  compofure,  perfccftly  retain- 
ing his  fenfes  to  the  laA  moment.  All 
good  men  will  ever  reverence  the  memo- 
ry of  this  Prince,  wkofe  various  good 
qualities  and  ardent  defire  for  the  happi- 
nefs  of  his  fubjeds,  entitle  him  to  the  ef- 
teem  of  mankind.  Previous  to  his  death 
he  made  the  necefTary  arrangments  with 
regard  to  his  fuccelTor,  ^Yhcfe  arrival  at 
Vienna  was  hoarly  expeded  at  the  time 
of  the  Emperor's  death.  Excepting  this 
intelligence,  the  prefent  inilant  is  rather 
barren  of  great  events.  The  cabinets  how- 
ever are  very  bufy,  the  hour  is  pregnant 
with  futurity,  and  the  ufual  events  of 
ages  ire  ready  to  burfl  upon  us  in  a  me- 
ment. 

Vienna,  Felruary  24.  The  Emperor's 
body  lay  in  ftate  till  yefterday  morning 
in  the  Royal  Chapel;  and  was  buried  in 
the  evening  in  one  of  the  vaults  appro- 
priated to  the  Auftrian  family. 

Leopold  IT.  fucceeds  the  Emperor  Jo- 
fcph, and  is  cxpcded  in  this  capital  to- 
morrow. 

What  changes  may  be  produced  iu  Eu- 


ropean politics  by  the  Emperor's  deaths 
we  do  not  pretend  to  fay.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  fuccelTor  to  the  Imperial  throne 
will  find  himfelf  placed  in  a  moft  cmbar- 
raiTmg  fitiation,  involved  in  a  war  with 
the  Turks — engaged  in  domeflic  broils— 
and  threatened  by  a  formidable  neighbour, 
the  king  of  Pruflia,  it  will  require  an  un- 
common fhare  of  prudence  and  addrefs, 
to  extricate  him  from  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  is  befet  on  every  fide. 

No  other  foreign  intelligence,  of  any 
importance,  has  tranfpircd  in  the  courfe 
of  this  month,  except  an  account  that  the 
king  of  France,  on  the  4th  of  February 
laft,  addreffed  the  National  Affembly,  in 
a  truly  excellent  fpeech,  on  the  fituatiori 
of  the  kingdom,  on  the  neceffity  of  cfta- 
blilhing  order  among  the  people  ;  thcjuf- 
tice  and  policy  of  eftablifhing  and  lecuring 
their  rights ;  and  recommending  to  the 
attention  of  the  National  Affembly,  the 
completion  of  ths  great  Y/ork  which  they 
had  undertaken,  and  the  reftoration  of 
harmony  and  tranquility  to  the  nation — 
In  fome  parts  of  this  fpeech  he  uas  ve- 
ry pathetic,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
fhsdding  tears— a  proof  that  he  felt  what 

he  littered. He  in  one   place  afiured 

them,  that  he  fliould  take  care  to  have 
inftill'ed  mto  the  mind  of  the  Dauphin, 
fuch  principles  as  (liould  accord  with  the 
reforms  in  government  that  might  be 
inftituted  by~  the  National  Alfembly— 
That  he  fliould  be  tauqrht  to  defpifc  the 
whifper  of  adulation,  and  to  cfterm  it  his- 
higheil  honour  to  reign  over  a  free  peo- 
ple. 


UNITED         STATES. 


M  A  3  S  A  C  K  U  S  E  T  T  S. 

.Salkm,  /'.pril  6.  Laft  week,  the  frame 
of  u  bui'-ding  was  raifed  in  this  town,  in 
whicli  the  manufacture  of  duck  and  fail- 
clctli  is  to  be  carried  on.  This  building 
is  200  fi.et  long,  and  id  wide. 

Uni.  Asyl.  VoL  IV.  N©.  4. 


A  bounty  is  given  by  this  common- 
wealth on  duck  and  iaii-clolh  manufac- 
tured within  the  fame — which  is  iu  fat^t 
an  indireiit  bounty  upon  the  growth  ot 
flax,  which  we  hope  our  country  bretiireii 
will  take  the  .idvantagc  cji,  aeU  put  chs,J 
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money  into  their  own  pocket!*,  which 
muft  utherwife  he  fent  abroad  for  flax  to 
fupply  the  feveril  rifiug  manufaftories. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Norwich,  /1f>ril  x^,  'the  raging  dif- 
eife  called  the  infuinza,  has  made  its 
fecond  attack  on  tlie  inhabitants  of  this 
city  and  its  vicinity  ;  it  fecms  to  have  re- 
newed its  progrcfs  -rt'ith  redoubled  vio- 
lence :  How  often  man  may  be  expofed 
to  this  fecnndary  Plague  God  only  knows, 
fo  far  it  calls  aloud  for  medical  aid,  and 
ought  to  excite  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty  to  a  thorough  inveftigation  of  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  this  triumphing  pcft 
of  fociety. 

VIRGINIA. 
WitJCHESTER,  April  7,  Late  accounts 
from  Kentuckey  advife,  that  about  the 
flrft  of  lafl  month,  the  remains  of  two 
boats  which  had  been  burnt  (doubtlefs 
hy  the  favnges)  were  difcovered  afhore 
on  a  fmall  illand  in  the  river  Ohis),  about 
18  mile  above  Limeflone — that  fourteen 
fnen  had  been  killed  and  fcalped — that 
thefe  unfortunate  vicflims  to  favage  bar- 
tarity  were  judged  to  be  part  of  the  crews 
of  faid  boats,  and  it  is  conjcdlured  that 
the  women  and  children  belonging  to 
them  were  taken  prifontrs  to  the  Indian 
country. — That  on  the  loth  of  the  fame 
month  18  horfes  were  carried  off  by  a  par- 
ty of  Indians,  from  a  place  called  the  Rol- 
ling Fork — that  feven  men  puriued  the 
plunderers,  and  came  up  with  them  a 
Ihort  diftance  from  their  encampment, 
when  an  engagement  took  place,  in  which 
one  white  man,  of  the  name  of 'Wilfon, 
was  killed  ;  and  fevcral  of  the  tawny  race; 
rufhing  out  from  the  camp  to  furcour 
fheir  brethren,  obliged  the  other  lix  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat, 

Richmond,  April  15.  On  Tuefday  af- 
ternoon, the  6th  inll.  came  on  a  very  }>■- 
vere  hurricane  in  mofl:  parts  of  this  flatc. 
In  the  counties  of  Charles  City  and  Din- 
widdle, it  blew  down  a  number  o!"  barns, 
;md  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  fenc- 
iilg;  and  in  many  of  the  towns  it  blew 
down  feveral  chimneys.  The  ftorm  was 
accompanied  with  quantities  of  hail  in 
fome  places,  which  has  inurfdthfe  wheat 
and  oats,  and  alfo  the  fruit  trees  very 
much. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Afrrl  12.  This  day  the  firft  circ\iit 
coart  for  the  diftrid  of  Pennfylvania,  vv-as 
opened  by  the  Hon.  James  Willon  and 
Vrancis  Hopkiufon,  Efquircs,  Judges  of 
the  faid  court. 

April  1^.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Altler- 


men  yefterday,  Samuel  Powel,  Efquire, 
was  unanimoufly  re-elecled  Mayor  of  this 
city  ;  but  he  havmg  declined  ferving,  Sa- 
muel Miles,  Efquire,  was  this  day  eledbcd 
to  that  office,  for  the  enfuitig  year. 

April  24.  The  bank  of  a  cellar  in  Wal- 
nut-llreet,  where  a  number  of  men  were 
at  work,  fell  jn  this  forenoon,  by  which 
urifortunate  accident  two  pro.mifmg  young 
bricklayers  were  fmothered.  All  the  ex- 
ertions of  Dr.  Shippen,  Dr.  Rufli,  and  o- 
ther  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  to  recover 
them,  proved  unfuccefsful. 

Letters,  we  underlland,  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  late  arrivals  from  England, 
which  mention,  that  the  court  of  Lon- 
don has  iffued  orders  for  the  immediate 
equipment  of  24  ihips  of  the  line,  and  for 
the  recal  of  all  the  officers  on  half  pay, 
the  prefent  pofture  of  political  affairs  in 
Europe  having  rendered  it  abfolutely  nc- 
ceffary. 


For  the  greater  part  of  the  following 
interelling  paragraphs  and  extradls,  wft 
acknowledge  ourfelves  indebted  to  the 
Federal  Gazette. 

The  ufeful  arts  are  conftantly  encreaf- 
ing  amongft  us.  A  angle  manufacturer  lit 
the  Northern-Liberties  makes  annually 
40r>  dozen  pairs  of  worlled,  cotton,  and 
thread  llockings;  the  laft  fuperior  in  ap- 
pearartce  and  goodnefs  to  thofe  imported 
from  England,  at  a  much  higher  price. 

From  the  laboratory  of  Meffrs.  Mar- 
fhalls,  of  this  city,  we  are  informed,  thafc 
6000  lb.  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  will  be 
exported  to  England  and  Holland,  this 
fummer  ;  the  very  countries  from  which 
we  have  hitherto  imported  this  article. 
Glauber-falt,  of  an  excellent  quality,  i^ 
made  cheaper  than  it  can  be  imported. 

In  addition  to  the  inducements  to  pro- 
pagate the  IVhite  Italian  Mulberry  'Trce^ 
as  it  regards  the  produdliOn  of  fiik,  we  arfe 
informed,  that  this  tree  is  an  excellent 
11) ip  timber. 
Ex  trail  of  a  letter  from  Piitjhurgfj,   Feb.  27. 

"  Several  geinkmen  in  this  place  and 
neighbourhood  begin  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  forming  a  company  for  nianufaAuring 
fait  from  the  licks  whlcli  abound  in  fome 
parts  of  this  weltcrn  country.  Imported 
lalt  comes  fo  extremely  dear,  chat  nccefli- 
ty  alone  n.ull  foon  impel  us  to  undt;- 
take  fomething  of  this  nature.  Hap- 
pily, in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  licks 
wood  is  exceeding  plenty,  and  in  the  dry 
i'cafon  the  water  is  fo  very  fait,  as  to 
be  ttimoft  equal  in  ftrcngth  to  a  flrong 
brine;    fo  that  luuch  Icfs  wood  and  time 
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will  be  required  than  in  tke  operation  of 
reducing  ocean  water  inio  fait,  which  was 
one  of  our  great  refources  in  the  time  of 
the  war,  when  fome  of  the  enemy  aiTert- 
ed,  that  the  want  of  foreign  fait  alone 
would  ruin  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  A  perfon  that  owns  one 
of  thcfe  licks  means  to  make  an  experi- 
ment, whether  this  brine  will  not  granu- 
late, (as  in  the  Weft. Indies)  when  con- 
veyed into  fhallow  refervoirs  clayed  at  bot- 
tom, and  cxpofed,  in  a  large  furface,  to 
the  adion  of  the  fun's  rays." 
An  account  of  the  Lead  Mines  in  the  County 
of  Montgomery  and  State  of  Virginia . 
In  the  month  of  Auguft  laft  the  pro- 
prietors began  to  work  thefe  lead  mines 
with  ten  hands,  whi>;h  they  found  on  an 
average  produced  one  thoufand  weight  of 
wafhcd  ore  per  day.  This  v/hen  refined 
produced  70  to  7jlb.  per  ipoib.  of  ore. 
The  ten  men  were  not  employed  to  the 
fame  advantage  as  a  greater  number  might 
have  been.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience 
and  to  incrsife  the  quantity  of  lead  to  the 
probable  confumption  of  this  country,  the 
proprietors  have  75  men  employed  in  this 
bufmefs,  which  they  have  real'on  to  ex- 
peA  will  produce  nine  hundred  tuas  of 
icad  per  year. 

They  have  alfo  eftabliflied  a  Manufac- 
tory of  Ibot  and  fhect  lead,  at  Richmond, 
and  from  the  production  of  the  mines, 
five  workmen  will  make  one  ton  of  (hot 
per  day.  Their  intentions  are  to  increafe 
the  number  of  workmen  in  this  factory 
to  the  full  amount  of  tne  demand  of  fhot 
and  ibect  lead  in  this  country. 

In  the  ftate  of  Pennlylvania,  Jerfjy  and 
Delaware  are  63  paper  mills,  wh'ch  make 
ico,oool.  worth,  innually,  of  that  article- 
in  the  fame  three  ftates  there  are  manufaAu- 
rcd  annually  350  tons  of  ftcel,  lOO  t^ns  of 
flit  iron,  and  upwards  of  lo,oco  barrels  of 
malt  liquors. — The  importation  of  EwJ^- 
lilh  porter  is  entirely  at  an  end,  as  that 
liquor  can  now  be  made  amongft  our- 
felves  to  as  much  perfeilion  as  in  Britain. 
£xtraci  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Phila- 
delphia^ to  a  correfpondent  in  NeivTori. 
*'■  Being  diresSled  by  the  manufacluring 
board,  lately,  to  take  upon  me  a  (hare  of 
an  ex>;enrive  report,  in  v.hich  gun-pow- 
der w?.s  an  article,  I  was  much  pleafed 
and  furprifed  to  find  that  we  have  twen- 
ty-one powder-mills,  capable  of  malnng 
fix  hundred  and  twenty-live  tons  per  an- 
num :  that  they  retail  it  at  37s.  6d.  per 
quarter-calk  of  ^jlb.  and  offer  to  fell,  in 
quantities,  under  6-1.  per  cwr.  and  that 
the  Englifh   price,    after    deducting  the 


bounty  of  4s.  6d.  is  75s.  6d.  fterling,  ov 
61.  js.  lod.  currency  per  cwt.  EngUSx 
powder  is  now  nearly  done  with  here, 
and  one  year  will  entirely  exclude  it.  i 
am  convinced  this  eifentially  neceiTtirr 
manufacture,  belides  enfuring  defence,  is 
worth  above  aoOjOCJ  dollars.  It  has  fui- 
prifed  me  as  much  as  the  paper-mills," 

We  a.-e  told,  our  ftate  contains  above 
360,000  peopl<f,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  thought  tht  cenfus  will  be 
400,000.  Now,  wc  may  fafely  reckon 
that  we  make,  within  ourfelves,  all  the 
fhoes,  boots,  half-boots,  gaiters,  clogs, 
golofhes,  and  pattens,  that  we  ufe ;  and 
wc  fend  many  by  land  and  water,  to  oiu* 
fifter  ftates  and  foreign  countries.  As 
fome  fhoes  are  of  collly  ftuffs,  and  as  boot:S 
are  worn  by  great  nusubers  of  grown  per- 
fons,  it  appears  to  me  very  moderate,  t> 
eftimate  the  work  of  all  our  town  and 
country  Cordwainers  (in  the  above  ei^Iit 
articles)  as  equivalent  at  leaft  to  400,003 
pair  of  ftioes  per  annum,  at  a  dollar  a 
pair,  which  is  reckoning  no  more  thaR 
one  pair  per  annum  tor  only  360,000  peo- 
ple, and  fetting  the  other  feven  articles 
and  the  exportation  at  an  equivalent  to 
40,000  pair  more.  The  faving  of  400,00s 
dollars  within  the  country,  and  helping 
our  export  trade",  are  of  great  ufe  to  the 
country.  There  are  people  alive  in  this 
ftate  that  remember  the  time  when  alnnslt 
all  our  ftioes  were  imported  from  Europe. 

A  manufaftory  in  N^w-York,  v/hich 
has  not  been  fet  up  a  year,  now  gives  em- 
ploy to  100  pcrfo/is,  principally  fuch  as 
would  molt  probably  have  been  idle,  and 
perhaps  fuffcring  for  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  inftiuution,  which 
was  at  firft  fet  on  foot  by  about  aoo  fub- 
llribors,  who  have  paid  into  the  hands  of 
their  treafurer  ziool.  New-York  curren- 
cy, with  which  they  have  built  a  fadtor}'- 
hmk,  which  coft  900I.  got  made  a  card- 
ing-!ivdchine,  twt>  fpinning  jennies,  18 
looms,  about  140  fpinning-whee's,  30 
reels,  8  hatchels,  a  warping-mill,  a  quan- 
tity of  reeds  and  geers,  a  fmall  out-houfe 
at  the  bleach-ground,  and  fundry  other 
articles,  which,  together,  coft  about  5C0I. 
fo  that  they  have  800I.  left  to  carry  on  bu- 
finefs  with. 

The  price  of  muftard  feed  in  this  farm- 
ing county  appears  to  be  very  furprifing, 
when  we  compare  it  with  any  other  arti- 
cle of  produce  ;  but  that  we  ftiould  im- 
port this  article  from  Europe,  and  pay 
thirty-five  ftiillings  per  buflici  for  it,  is  re- 
ally aftonifliing  The  works  in  and  near 
thii  city  could  find  a  vent  by  exportation 
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for  a  large  quantity  of  inHflard,  if  the  far- 
mers would  furnifli  the  feed. 

We  are  informed  that  the  plan  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  now  preparing  by 
Mr.  JuaN  Hills,  contains  a  front  view 
of  tw-uty-fix  places  of  worlliip  belonging 
to  ti.c  nineteen  religious  fociecies  in  this 
city,  and  twenty-one  public  buildings  be- 
lides,  viz.  The  ftate-houfe,  flate  jail, 
county  court-houfe,  hofpital,  houfe  of 
employment,  philofophical  hall,  library 
hall,  &c.  The  whole  number  of  public 
buildinj^s  to  be  exhibited  in  the  plate  is 
forty-fcveu.  This  accurate  and  ingenious 
draughtfman,  it  is  hoped,  will  meet  with 
general  encouragement. 

There  is  nothing  that  would  tend  to 
bind  the  United  States  fo  happily  toge- 
tiier  as  rendering  their  communications 
with  each  other  fafe,  eafy  and  cheap.  In 
this  light  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  federal  iegillature  did  not  propofe,  a- 
niong  their  late  amendments,  the  power 
to  declare  where  canals  fhould  be  cut. 
The  provifion  of  the  fund  might  depend 
wither  upon  alToriatcd  individuals  (influ- 
enced by  their  own  intereft  or  by  public 
fpirlt,  or  both)  or  upon  the  ftate  legifla- 
tures.  The  water  communication  be- 
tween SavauiTah  and  Charleflon,  between 
Albemarle  found  arwd  Chefapcak-bay,  and 
betwen  Chefapeak  and  Delaware  bays,  are 
infinitely  important.  The  c.x;pences  of 
thofe  portages  now  are  fo  much  dead  lofs 
to  the  landholder,  and  a  ufelefs  burden  on 
internal  trade. 

The  intercourfe  between  the  flates, 
fince  the  war,  has  been  very  remarkable. 
Several  of  the  fineft  coafters  perhaps  in 
the  world,  are  now  employed  among  the 
regular  traders  between  the  cities  of  Char- 
lefton  and  Philadelphia.  Thefe  veiTels 
would  be  admired  packets  between  Loh- 
don  and  Lifbon,  whofe  intercourfe  is  kept 
up  with  the  grcatefl  attention  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  paflcngcrs,  and  the 
fafe  carriage  of  the  niceft  goods. 

We  are  informed  that  a  large  body  of 
fine  coal  has  been  lately  difcovered  very 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth  a  fhort  dif- 
tance  wellward  of  Aloofic  Ridge.  As 
this  is  nearer  to  the  Delaware  than  any 
body  of  coal  difcovered  before,  it  fhould 
induce  thofe  who  traverfe  the  country  on 
both  fides  that  river  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  for  this  valuable  commodity.  The 
high  grounds  in  Jerfey,  New- York  and 
Pcnwfylvania,  that  lie  upon  the  Delaware, 
arc  very  lik<|ly,  from  their  form,  to  con- 
tain beds  of  valuable  fofiils  and  minerals. 


Maple  Sdgar. 
The  manufaAory  of  maple  fugar  opens 
a  wide  profped  of  wealth  to  the  United 
Statos.  The  confumption  of  fugar,  mo- 
lalTes  and  runi  in  this  country  is  very 
great,  and  the  importation  of  them  vcr}' 
expenfive.  It  appears  from  calculations, 
founded  upon  authentic  documents,  that 
upon  an  average,  the  annual  expence  of 
thefe  articles  to  the  United  States  is  up- 
wards of  five  millions  of  dollars.  If  then 
thefe  fubilauces  can  be  made  in  fufficient 
quantities  for  our  own  confumption,  the 
faving  will  be  groat  indeed. 

UpoM  a  medium,  the  annual  import  of 
fugar  and  molafies  into  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia is 

Brown  fugar,         lbs.         5,692,848 

I, oaf  fugar,  4..4?'0 

Molaffes,  gallons         545r9"3 

."■uppofing  Philadelphia  to   import  one 

fifth  of  the  quantity  of  thefe  articles  can- 

fumed  in   the    United  States,    then    tlic 

quantities  will  be 

Brown  fugar,         lbs.       28,464,a4o 
Loaf  fugar,  22,400 

Molaffes,  gallons      1,719,500 

The  medium  annual  importation  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  into  the  United  States  is 
4,5CO,ooo  gallons.  Computing  the  gal- 
lon of  molaifes  to  be  equal  in  weight  to 
lolb.  and  ^Ib.  of  fugar  to  be  equal  to  lib. 
ofmobfTes,  2,719,500  gallons  of  molaf- 
fes may  be  fee  down  as  equ*l  to  13,597,500 
lbs.  of  fugar.  The  fame  proportion  would 
be  large  for  fpirits,  fince  a  gallon  of  mo- 
laffes by  diftillation  will  yield  more  than 
a  gallon  of  fpirit.  It  may  however  be 
ufed.  4,500,000  gallons  will,  then,  be 
equal  to  z%,^O'i->,00Q  lbs,  of  fugar.  Tliefe 
added  to  the  former  numbers  will  make 
the  annual  demand  for  fugar  in  the  U- 
nired  States  64,584,140  lbs. 

Let  us  next  enquire  whether*  our  coun- 
try is  capable  of  fupplying  fo  great  a  de- 
mand. The  hiaple  trees  commonly  yield 
each  51b.  of  fugar,  and  there  are  often  50 
trees  in  an  acre.  An  acre,  then,  will 
yield  annually  2501b.  of  fugar.  Hence 
"^SOtZZ^  acres  of  maple  land  will  be  fuf- 
ficient to  fupply  the  whole  Uni-ted  States 
The  county  of  Northumberland,  in  this 
ftatc,  alone  contains  more  than  this  quan- 
tity of  fugar  lands.  A  number  of  otlier 
counties  in  Pennfylvania,  and  fevcral 
counties  in  the  flate  of  New- York,  are 
each  equally  capable  of  fupplying  our  de- 
mand. The  trees  grow  alfo  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  fugar  ma- 
ple tree  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage 
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In  places  in  which  it  is  not  now  found.  Ic 
is  about;  twenty  years  coming  to  perfecli- 
on.  It  is  a  beautiful  ftately  tree,  and 
would  be  extremely  ornamental,  as  well 
as  ufeful,  on  every  farm.  The  labour 
neccITary  to  make  maple  fug;ar  is  very  tri- 
fling, and  it  is  at  a  feaibn  of  the  year 
when  little  elfe  can  be  done.  Hence  tlie 
expence  is  very  little,  fo  that  it  may  be 
made  much  cheaper  than  Weft-India  fu- 
gar.  Labourers'  wages  and  the  firft  coft 
of  the  boiler  are  all  the  expence.  Fuci 
cofls  Hothin^. 


On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  17th 
of  April,  departed  this  life,  in  the  Sjth 
year  of  his  age,  that  venerable  philofo- 
pher,  patriot,  and  friend  to  mankind, 
Benjanain  Franklin,  L.  L.  D.  And  on 
the  Wddnefday  fcilowing  his  remains 
Were  interred,  in  Chrill  Church  burial 
ground,  with  every  mark  of  gratitude  and 
refpeifl,  which  a  people  highly  fenfiblc  of 
his  diftinguiihed  worth  could  beftow. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  pro- 
celTion  at  the  funeral  : 

Al! the  Clergy  of  the  city,  including  the 
Minifters  of  the  Hebrew  congregation, 
before  the  corpfe. 

The  corpfe,  carried  by  citizens.  The 
pall  fupported  by  the  Prehdent  of  the 
State— The  Chief  Juftice—Tbe  Prefident 
of  the  Bank — Samuel  Powel,  William 
Bingham,  and  David  RIttenhoufe,  Efqrs. 

Mournersy  confiftino:  of  the  family  of 
the  deceafed,  with  a  number  of  particu- 
lar friends. 

The  Secretary  and  Members  of  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council. 

The  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Gene- 
ral Aflembly 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other 
officers  of  government. 

The  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar. 

The  Mayor  and  Corpot  ation  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Print  rs  of  the  city,  with  their 
Journeymen  and  Apprentices. 

The  Phllofpk]cal  Society. 

The  College  of  Pkyfidans. 

The  Cir.ciiinuti. 

The  Faculty  and  Students  of  the  College  of 
Philadelphia. 

And  fundry  other  Societies,  togethe* 
■with  a  numerous  and  refpesflabie  body  of 
Citizens  ' 

The  concourfe  of  fpec^lafeors  was  greater 
than  ever  v/as  known  on  a  like  occahon. 
It  is  computed  that  no  lefs  than  20,000 
perfons  witneffed  tke  funeral.   The  order 
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and  filence  which  prevailed,  during  the 
proceffion,  deeply  evinced  the  heartfelt 
fenfe,  entertained  by  all  claffes  of  citizens, 
of  the  unparallelled  virtues,  talents,  and 
lervices  of  the  dece?ifed. 

!  he  ;-!upreme  Executive  Council  of 
Penniylvania,  have  refolved  to  wear 
mourning  for  one  month,  in  memory  of 
their  great  and  good  fellow  citizen,  Dr. 
Franklin. 

At  a  fpecial  meeting  of  the  American 
Philofopliical  Society,  on  the  24t!i  April, 
one  of  the  members  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare and  pronounce  an  oration,  comme-' 
morative  of  the  charadcr  and  virtues  of 
their  late  worthy  Prefident,  Dr.  F-rank- 
lin. 

In  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  of  the 
United  States  on  Thurfday,  2  2d  April, 
the  lollowing  refolution  was  moved  by 
Pvlr.  MadifoM,  and  unanimouily  agreed 
t»  :  'This  houfe  being  informed  of  the  de- 
ceafe  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  citizen  whofe 
native  genia>  was  not  more  an  ornament 
to  human  nature,  than  his  various  exer- 
tions of  it  have  been  precious  to  fclence, 
to  freedom,  and  to  his  country,  do  re- 
folve,  as  a  mark  of  the  veneration  due  to 
his  mem.ory,  that  tiie  members  wear  the 
cuftomary  badge  of  mourning  for  one 
month.' 

The  folloiving   is   a  fhort  Account   ef  DoSior 

Franklin's  lafl  Illnefs,  by  bis   Attend' 

ifig  Fhyjtciati. 

THE  Itone,  with  which  he  had  been 
afflided  for  feveral  years,  had  for  tl:e  laft 
twelve  mouths  confined  him  chiefly  to 
his  bed  ;  and  during  the  extreme  painful 
paroxyfms,  he  was  obliged  to  take  large 
dofes  of  laudanum  to  mitigate  his  tortures 
— ftiil,  in  the  intervals  of  pain,  he  not  on- 
ly amufed  himleif  with  reading  and  con- 
verfing  chcarfully  with  his  family  and  a 
few  friends,  %v'ho  vifited  him,  but  was  of- 
ten employed  in  doing  bufuiefs  of  a  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  nature,  with  various 
perfons,  who  waited  on  him  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  in  every  inftance  difplayed,  not 
only  that  readinefs  and  difpefuion  of  do- 
ing good,  which  was  the  diftinguifliing 
charadleriftic  of  his  life,  hut  the  fuileft 
and  cleareft  piiircITion  of  his  uncommon 
mental  abilities  ,  and  not  unfrequentiy 
indulged  himfel-f  in  rhofe  feux  D' Efprii 
and  entertaining  anecdotes,  which  were 
the  delight  of  all  who  heard  him. 

About  hxteen  days  before  his  deuth,  he 
wa«  feized  with  a  feveilfli  indirpoliticn, 
without  any  particular  fymptoms  atttnd^ 
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Intelligence. 


ing  it  till  the  third  or  fourth  day,  whca 
he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  left  brea(t, 
which  sncrcafed  till  it  became  extremely 
acute,  attended  with  a  cwugh  and  labori- 
ous breathing.  During  this  ftate,  when 
the  feverity  of  his  pains  fometimcs  drew 
forth  a  groan  of  complaint,  he  would  ob- 

ferve that  he   was  afraid   he  did  not 

bear  them  as  he  ought acknowledged 

his  grateful  fenfe  of  the  many  blellings  he 
had  received  from  that  Suprenae  Being, 
who  had  raifed  him  from  fmall  and  low 
beginnings,  to  fuch  high  rank  and  cMifi- 
dcration  among  men — and  made  no  doubt 
his  prcfent  affllAions  were  kindly  intend- 
ed to  wean  him  from  a  world,  in  whicii 
he  was  no  longer  fit  to  ad  the  part  afllgn- 
ed  him.  In  this  frame  cf  body  and  mind 
he  continued  till  five  days  before  his 
death,  when  his  pain  and  diiiiculty  of 
breathing  entirely  left  him,  and  his  fami- 
ly were  ii.ittering  themfelves  with  the 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  when  an  impoft- 
humation,  which  had  formed  itfelf  in 
J. is  lungs,  fuddenly  buril,  and  difcharged 
a  great  quantity  of  matter,  which  he 
continued  to  throw  up  while  he  had  fuf- 
licient  Itrength  to  do  it,  but,  as  that  fail- 
ed, the  organs  of  refpiratioa  became  gra- 
dually opprefTed — a   calm   letliargic  ftate 

fucceeded and    on   the   17th   inftant, 

> about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he  quietly 
expired,  clofing  a  long  and  ufeful  life  of 
eighty-four  years  and  three  months. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  to  the  above 
account,  that  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  year 
1735,  hud  a  fevere  plcurify,  which  ter- 
minated in  an  abfccfs  of  the  left  lobe  of 
his  lungs,  and  he  was  then  almoft  fuffo- 
cated  with  the  quantity  and  fuddenncfs  of 
tJie  difcharge.  A  fecond  attack  of  a  fimi- 
Jar  nature  happened  fome  years  after  this, 
from  which  he  fwon  recovered,  and  did 
not  appear  to  fuffer  any  inconvenience  in 
his  refpiration  from  thefe  difeafcs. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Magaz  ine. 

EPITAPH   on   a   PRINTER   cf  B^onin 

New- England,  written  by  himfclf. 

BEN.     FRANKLIN,     Printer, 

(Like  the" Cover  of  an  .old  Book, 

Its  Contents  worn-out. 

And  ftripped  of  its  L-  ttering  and  Gilding) 

J/es  here  Food  for  the  Worms. 

Yet  the  Work  flinll  not  bt--  loft  ; 

For  it  fhall  (as  he  l>elievfd) 

Appear  on.e  more 

In  a  new 

And  moft  hcautiful  Edition, 

Correi5lcd   and   revifcd 

Bv  the  AUTHOR. 


MARRIAGES. 

N  E  w-Y  o  R  K,  in  the  capital,  Robert 
M'Dernelt,  Elq.  to  MIfs  Sufan  Arden; 
the  honourable  John  Page  Efq.  (of  Virgi- 
nia) to  Mifs  I^owthcr;  Thomas  White 
Efq.  to  Mifs  Marfton;  the  honourable 
Lewis  William  Otto  to  Mifs  Fanny  de 
Crevccoeur ;  Mr.  Anthony  Rutgers,  of 
the  Ifland  of  Curacoa,  to  Mifs  Cornelia 
Caine. 

South-Carolina,  in  Charlejlon,  Wil- 
liam Hort,  Efq.  to  Mifs  Simons;  Mr, 
John  Markland  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Child*. 

D  E  A    r  H  S. 

At  EuiXBURGii,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age,  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Cullen  for 
many  years  ProfelTor  of  the  theory  and 
pradice  of  Phyfic  in  the  Univcrfity  of 
that  place. 

New-Hampshirj:.  At  Ketifingion,Bcn^ 
jamin  Row,  Efq.  an  eminent  phyiician, 
aged  70— His  difeafe  was  a  dropfy  which 
feized  him  ahr.ut  five  years  ago.  He  was 
taj)peil  67  times,  and  had  2385  pounds  of 
water  taken  from  him. 

d'oN'NECTicuT.  At  Meriden,  of  the 
fmall  pox,  the  natural  way,  Mrs.  Eunice 
Hall. 

Massachusetts.  At  Soutbborough^ 
Mrs.  Newtown,  aged  106 — her  mother 
lived  113,  and  her  fifter  102  years;  at 
Bofton,  Mrs.  Deborah  Culhing,  relid  of  the 
late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Maflachu- 
fetts ;  Mrs.  Grace  Williams,  fifter  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  confort  of  Jonathan  Williams 
Efq.  aged  71 ;  Major  Jofeph  Eayrcs;  Mr. 
Nicholas  Bowes;  Col.  Jofeph  Jackfon, 
aged  84  ;  at  Borcbejitr  Mrs.  Sarah  Davis, 
aged  87. 

N^w-Jeksey.  Near  Neiv-Brunfiv'cky 
Mr.  Ganct  Voorhees  aged  70;  at  Neiu- 
Brntifivich,  Mrs.  Vanembergh,  aged  80. 

Pennsylvania.  In  PhUaddpbij,  Mrs. 
Grace  Coxe,  confort  of  John  Coxe  Efq. 
and  daughter  of  Thomas  Kiche  Efq.  of 
New-V/indfor.  An  uncommon  fatality 
has  prevailed  in  tliis  family,  Mrs.  Coxe 
being  the  laft  of  three  fifters,  v/ho  have 
paid  the  great  debt  of  nature,  in  the  courfc 
f  a  few  months. 

Dk  LA  WAKE.      In    the  town  of  Laves, 

athew  Wilfon  D.  D.  in  the  6ift  year  of 
gg'C;  in  SuJfi:x-V.ounty\  John    Clowes, 

'Aj^YLAND.  At  J'.Utoii,  Jofeph  Gilpin 
■qV;  inChurLi  Cawn/^-,  the  I'.unourable 
Robert  Haiifon  Harrifon  Efq  ;  at  Fell's 
/•oiialDr  Jofeph  Harrifon. 
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To     CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE  defcription  of  the  falls  of  Niagara  ^  illuftrated  by  an  accurate  en- 
graving, (hall  appear  in  our  next.    A  view  of  this  grand  phenome- 
non, lately  taken  on  the  I'pot,  cannot  but  be  very  pleafing  to  our  readers. 

To  Philo/ogus  we  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  youth  in  an  author  fhall  ne- 
ver be  an  objection  with  us.  Merit  is  all  we  regard.  If  this  is  found,  we 
care  not  whether  the  performance  come  from  a  beardlefs  boy  of  fixteen, 
or  a  hoary-headed  fage.  Ihilolugus  may  reftaflured,  that,  if  his  produc- 
tions are  meritorious,  we  fhall  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  give  them  a  place 
in  the  Alylum. 

The  Hijlory  of  the  American  Revolution  has  been  commenced  in  the  Co- 
lumbian Magazine,  and  brought  down  to  the  year  1775.  A  continuation 
of  this  fliall  appear  in  the  next  Afylum,  and  fhall  be  continued  regularly 
every  month.  The  account  of  this  moft  important  event  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  muft  be  intertfting,  not  only  to  Americans,  but  to  philofophers 
in  every  country. 

Verles  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  G.  C.  have  been  unavoidably  omitted, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  Eaft-lndia  poem.  They  fliall  appear  in 
our  next. 

Fhilaretes  manifefts  a  pious,  good  intention.  But  the  poetical  merits  of 
his  production  are  by  no  means  fuch  as  would  juftify  irs  infertion  in  the  A- 
fylum.  To  excel  in  poetical  compofition,  a  livelinefs  of  imagination,  tem- 
pered with  judgment,  is  requifite,  of  which  few  perfons  are  poffefTed. 
This  can  be  acquired  only  by  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  and 
grand  objects  of  nature,  and  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fublime 
writers  of  ancient  and  modern  days. 

We  regret  that  we  are  not  more  frequently  favoured  with  the  corref- 
po«dence  of  the  fair.  The  talents  of  many  of  them  are  great,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  circle  of  their  more  immediate  acquaintance. 
They  fhould  be  exerted  for  the  improvement  and  entertainment  of  the 
public. 

When  pieces  are  not  mentioned,  in  our  rotes  to  correfpcndent*,  they 
are  10  be  confulered,  for  one  ?nonth,  as  under  conrxleiaiion.  If  neglet^ted 
longer  it  is  in  confequence  of  iheir  being  difapproved  ot. 

Correfpondenta  are  requefted  to  favour  us  with  their  communications, 
as  early  in  the  month  as  poflible,  left  we  fliould  be  i.nat)lt  to  give  them  as 
fpcedy  an  infertion  as  we  might  vvlfh. 
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Mod  e  of  obtaining  Vitriolic  acid,  from  Sulphur^ 
without  Nitre. 


np  H  E  prefent  mode  of  obtaining 
-■-  the  vitriolic  acid,  by  the  com- 
buftion  of  Nitre  and  Sulphur,  is  fo 
very  expenfive,  that  an  economical 
method  has  long  been  fought  for  by 
Chemifts. 

Sulphur  is  a  fubftance  compofed 
of  vitriolic  acid  and  phlogifton,  or, 
according  to  the  pneumatic  dodtrine, 
it  is  vitriohc  acid  deprived  of  its 
air.  In  combuftion  the  phlogifton 
is  fuppofed  to  be  diffipated,  or  the 
air  abibrbed  by  the  acid.  Sulphur 
like  all  combuftible  bodies  will  not 
burn  in  clofe  veflels.  Nitre  con- 
tains, a  large  quantity  of  pure  air — 
hence  the  practice  of  combining 
them  together,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  combuftion  by  a  fu-pply  of  air. 
If  it  can  be  fupplied  by  any  other 
means,  we  fave  the  expence  of  an 
article  hitherto  found  to  be  necef- 
fary. 

The  apparatus,  of  which  I  have 
fent  you  a  drawing,  was  lately  in- 


vented by  Godfrey  ShuItZyj  an  emi- 
nent apothecary  at  Upfal,  and  is 
now  generally  ufed  by  Chemifts  in 
diiferent  parts  of  Germany.  When 
the  drawing  was  jfirft  Ihown  to  me 
I  made  many  objections  to  it,  and 
was  not  convinced  of  its  utiiity  un- 
til I  faw  the  experiment  tried.  I 
expe(Sted  either  to  be  fufFocated  by 
the  fumes  of  the  fulphur,  or  knock- 
ed down  by  the  burfting  of  the  bal- 
loons ;  but  neither  of  thele  thhigs 
happened  j  and  from  one  pound  of 
fulphur  is\  parts  of  acid  were  ob- 
tained. 


Explanation    of  the   Plate. 

A  A  A  A  is  a  ftove  made  of 
iron  or  copper,  or  of  iron  coated 
with  lead  or  copper,  one  of  the  fide^ 
plates  is  wanting  in  thep/ate.  B  is  a 
door  through  which  the  fulphur  is 
placed  and  lighted  ia  the  diih  C. 
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0  D,  the  fpaces  between  the  Hove 
and  difti,  contain  a  fmall  quantity 
of  water,  that  part  of  the  fumes, 
which  are  not  carried  through  the 
copper  pipe*  £  E,  may  be  abforbed 
and  condenfed.  F  is  a  fmall  cock 
to  draw  off  the  water  at  the  end  of 
the  operation.  G  is  a  funnel,  the 
end  of  which  is  dirided  into  a  num- 
ber of  conical  points,  pierced  with 
fmall  holes.       H  H  H  are   three 


receivers  of  brafs  or  copper,  the 
laft  ot  which  is  tubulated  to  prevent 
any  milchief,  when  the  fumes  are 
not  readily  condenfed.  Upon  light- 
ing the  fulphur  the  air  is  immediate- 
ly rarified  in  the  pipe,  and  fo  great 
is  the  draught  through  the  funnel, 
that  tlie  combuftion  is  continually 
maintained,  and  the  fumes  preven- 
ted from  flying  into  the  room. 
yi friend  t»  A77ier'ican ManufaCiures, 
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History    of  the  Life  and  Character  o/  Benjamin 
Franklin,  L.  L.  D.  &c.    <&c.  &c. 


TO  inftru(ft  and  to  amufe  are 
the  two  grand  objedls  intended 
by  authors.  Without  novelty,  or 
fomething  to  amufe  ?ind  captivate 
tlie  attention,  the  moll  lalutary 
inlhnction  Coon  tires.  Writings, 
which  combine  the  ufeful  with  the 
pleafing,  are,  therefore,  the  moft 
acceptable,  and  the  moft  beneficial. 
It  is,  peihaps,  for  this  reafon,  that 
Biography  has  been  a  favourite 
fpecies  ot  writing  in  all  ages,  and 
in  all  countries.  The  life  of  moft 
men  affords  fomething  to  amufe; 
and  the  hiftory  of  their  vices  and 
their  virtues,  and  the  confequences 
of  them,  will  excite  us  to  avoid  the 
one,  and  to  imitate  the  other.  But 
the  hiftory  of  every  man's  life 
cannot  be  equally  ufeful  or  intereft- 
ing.  It  can  be  fo,  only  in  propor- 
tion as  the  life  has  been  ul'eful  to 
mankind.  If  a  man^  have  pafTed 
through  life  in  an  almoft  paffive 
iUte,  and  nothing  can  be  recorded 
of  him,  but  that  he  was  born  and 
died,  the  hiftory  of  fuch  a  life  can 
mtereft  no  one.  The  life  of  a  man 
who  has  diftinguilhtd  himfclf  only 


by  the  deftrudtion  of  his  fpecies, 
and  the  mifchiefs  which  he  has  oc- 
cafioned,  intereft:s  us  more.  Our 
attention  is  attra<Jted  by  the  hiftory, 
of  a  Cartouche  or  an  Alexander } 
but  the  horror  excited  prevents  us 
from  receiving  much  pleafure.  But, 
to  have  been  affiduoufly  employed 
in  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  to 
have  been  eminently  ferviceable  to 
his  own  country,  to  have  fliewn  a 
benevolent  regard  for  the  whole 
family  of  mankind,  thelie  are  quali- 
ties, any  one  of  which  is  fufficient 
to  excite  fentiments  of  efteem  in 
the  virtuous  and  wife,  and  to  com- 
mand tlie  approbation  of  all  men, 
however  vicious  or  uninformed. 
When  all  thefe  qualities  are  united 
in  the  fame  perfon,  we  behold 
human  nature  exalted  to  its  height, 
and  feel  a  degree  of  awe  and  re- 
fpe<ft,  bordering  on  that  venera- 
tion, which  is  due  only  to  the  Su- 
preme Being. 

Such  are  the  fenfations,  which 
muft  arile  in  our  minds,  when  we 
contemplate  tiie  life  and  charadler 
of   the   late   iUuftrious   philofopher 


*   V/tuld  it  not  ht  proper  to  immerfe  tbt  pip<  in  cold  ivaier  ?   L. 
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and  ftatefman,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
PoflefTed  of  an  elevated,  a  penetra^ 
ting,  and  a  compehenfive  mind,  he 
dived  into  the  hidden  recefles  of 
nature,  and  developed  fome  of  her 
moft  important  fecrets,  which,  for 
fix  thoufand  years,  had  eluded  the 
refearches  of  the  molt  patient  and 
diligent  votaries  of  philofophy.  He 
did  not  fuffer  himfeif  to  be  carried 
away  by  vain  hypothefes,  nor  to  be 
involved  in, knotty  and  unimportant 
difquifitions.  Animated  with  the 
»rue  Newtonian  fpirit  of  philofophi- 
fmg,  his  reafoning  was  always 
founded  upon  fa(Ets,  the  truth  of 
which  had  been  eltabliflied  by  his 
own  obfervations.  Nor  were  his 
refearches  merely  the  refult  of  a 
fpirit  of  curiofity,  without  a  de- 
termined object  in  view.  Utility 
was  conftantly  his  aim.  The  point- 
ed conductors,  which  have  robbed 
the  lightning  of  its  terrors,  will  be 
a  lading  monument  of  his  ingenuity 
and  fuccefs,  in  devifing  means  to 
obviate  one  of  the  greateft  na- 
tural calamities  to  which  man  is 
cxpofed. 

An  ardent  love  of  his  country 
was  a  paflion,  which  he  retained 
through  life.  He  early  imbibed  an 
earneit  deiire  to  refcue  it  from 
tyranny  and  oppreflion.  Here  too 
his  efforts  were  fuccefsful.  After  a 
fevere  ftruggle,  in  which  he  bore  a 
moft  diftinguiilicd  part,  he  faw  the 
independence  of  the  United  States 
eftabliihed  on  a  firm  b^jfis. 


However  warm  his  attachment 
to  his  own  country  is  known  ta 
have  been,  his  foul  was  too  liberal, 
too  expanded,  to  confine  its  good 
offices  within  the  limits  of  any  par- 
ticular diftridl  or  community.  He 
confidered  himfeif  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  looked  upon  all  man- 
kind, of  whatever  complexion,  and 
in  whatever  country,  as  his  bre- 
thren. His  philanthropy  knew  no 
bounds.  Bear  wimefs  to  this,  ye 
fable  Africans.  You  liiared  his  bene- , 
volence  in  common  with  your  lord- 
ly oppreffors,  who  found  their 
claim  to  fuperiority  upon  the  merits 
of  a  fairer  fkin.  He  continued  to 
the  end  of  a  life,  protra(Sted  be- 
yond the  ufual  limits,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  that  moft  noble  virtue,  do- 
ing good  to  mankind. 

The  life  of  fnch  a  man  cannot  but 
be  interefting  on  many  accounts. 
To  point  out  the  means,  by  which 
he  rofe  from  an  obfcure  and  humble 
ftdtion.  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  re- 
fpectability  and  greatnefs,  muft 
have  a  favourable  influence  in  en- 
couraging others,  by  fimilar  exer- 
tions, to  hope  to  be  equally  ufefwl, 
and  equally  honoured. 

His  mind  was  a  perfetil  treafury 
of  knowledge.  Scarcely  any  thing 
of  importance  efcaped  his  notice. 
The  advances,  which  he,  almoft 
unaffifted,  made  in  fcience,  tend 
to  fhew  the  immenfe  capacity  of 
the  human  mind,  and  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  falfity  of  Pope's  nia-xim. 


*'  O  ne  fcience  only  can  one  genius  fit  j 
So  vail  is  art,  fo  narrow  human  wit," 


He  ftood  unrivalled  in  the  impor- 
tant and  extentive  fciences  of  philo- 
fophy and  pohtics.  The  fuccefs 
which  crowned  his  exertions,  may 
lUmulate  us  to  follow  his  example, 
and  to  be  indefatigable  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  knowledge.  The  latter  part 
of. his  life  muft  in  fome  meafure  in- 


volve the  hiftory  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  moft  important  e- 
vent  which  has  perhaps  ever  taken 
place  on  this  globe,  the  confequences 
of  which  will  affect  mankind  in  a 
very  extenlive  manner. 

A  full  and  accurate  account  of  this 
important  life  cannot  bt  expedled 
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in  the  compafs  of  a  periodical  work. 
Volumes  would  be  required  to  do 
juftice  to  the  fiibje(5l,  and  time  has 
not  yet  been  allowed  toeolledl  ma- 
terials. We  (hall  however  attempt 
an  epitome,  which  may  trace  the 
leading  features  of  his  character, 
and  record  the  principal  events  of 
his  life.  If,  contrary  to  ufual  cuf- 
tom,  we  do  not  flightly  pafs  over 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  this  is  the  period 
at  which  the  mind  receives  from  e- 
ducation  thofe  impreflions  and  that 
charadler,  which  have  the  greateft 
influence  upon  after  life.  Every 
thing,  which  aflifted  in  forming 
fuch  a  mind,  muft  be  of  importance. 
It  is  in  this  period  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  caufes,  which  raifed 
him  to  eminence. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in 
Bofton,  in  the  province  of  MafTa- 
chufetts',  on  the  6th  day  of  January 
1706.  old  ftyle.  He  was  defcend- 
ed  from  a  family  who  had  lived  in 
Eaton,  in  Northamptonfliire,  for 
300  years.  His  father  Jofiah  Frank- 
lin, about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  left  the  church  of 
England,  and  became  a  member  of 
a  conventicle.  As  thefe  places  of 
meeting  were  forbidden  by  law,  and 
frequently  dilhirbed,  many  of  the 
principal  members  determined  to 
quit  the  land  of  perfecution,  and  to 
feek  a  country,  where  they  might 
enjoy  their  religious  opinions  and 
modes  of  worftiip,  without  fear  of 
moltftatioii.  Joliah  Franklin  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accompany  them, 
with  his  wife  and  three  children. 
He  arrived  in  New-England  about 
the  ye.u  1682.  Here  finding  the 
trade  cf  a  dyer,  to  which  he  had 
been  bred,  in  little  requeit,  he  took 
up  that  of  a  tallow-chandler  and 
foap-boiler.  His  firft  wife  dying, 
after  bearing  him  feven  children, 
he  married  Abiah  Folger,  the 
daucihter  of  Fcter  Fo]o;er  of  Nan- 


tucket, one  of  the  firft  fettlers  of 
New-England.  Cotton  Mather,  in 
his  Church  Hiftory,  makes  honoura- 
ble mention  of  this  man,  as  "  a  god- 
ly learned  Englifhman.  "  He  wrote 
feveral  fmall  pieces,  one  of  which, 
addrefTed  to  thofe  in  government, 
was  publifhed  in  1675.  It  was  a 
poem  in  favour  of  Liberty  of  eon- 
fcience,  reprobating  the  perfecution 
of  the  Baptifts,  Quakers,  and  other 
fedlaries,  reprefenting  the  Indian 
wars  and  other  calamities  of  the 
country,  as  judgments  of  God  for' 
this  fo  heinous  an  offence,  and  ex- 
horting a  repeal  of  the  uncharitable 
reftrii^ions.  By  this  fecond  wife, 
Jofiah  Franklin  had  ten  children,  of 
whom  Benjamin  was  the  eighth.  He 
was  named  after  an  uncle,  who  left 
England  from  religious  motives.  He 
was  an  ingenious  man,  and  left  be- 
hind him  two  quarto  jvolumes,  in 
manufcript,  of  his  own  poetry.  He 
was  a  conllant  attendant  of  the  beft 
preachers,  whofe  fermons  he  took 
down  in  a  fliort-hand  of  his  own. 
He  was  alfo  a  confiderable  politi- 
cian. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Franklin  was 
a  pious,  prudent,  ingenious  man. 
He  had  fome  tafle  for  mufic  and 
drawing.  He  had  a  good  mechani- 
cal genius,  and  could  on  occafion 
ufe  the  tools  of  other  workmen  with 
great  dexterity.  He  pofTeffed  a 
Ibund  underftanding  and  folid  judg- 
ment. He  was  frequently  confult- 
ed  on  matters  of  importance  in  the 
town  and  church :  and  he  was  often 
appointed  to  fettle  private  difputes 
as  an  arbitrator.  Great  deference 
was  always  paid  to  his  opinion  and 
advice.  It  was  ciiftomary  with  him 
to  have  very  frequently  at  his  table 
fome  fenfible  friend,  in  whofe  con- 
verfation  he  took  delight.  The  fub- 
jecl  of  difcourfe  was  always  fuch, 
as  would  have  a  tendency  to  im- 
prove and  inform  the  minds  of  his 
cliildren^  and  tomakethem  virtuous 
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and  ufcful  members  of  fociety.  His 
mother  was  a  virtuous,  difcreet  wo- 
man. Both  his  parents  were  bleff- 
ed  with  an  excellent  conftitution. 
His  father  died  at  the  age  of  87, 
having  had  feventeen  children,  thir- 
teen of  whom  lived  to  be  men  and 
women,  and  were  all  married.  His 
mother  lived  to  the  age  of  85 
years. 

Such  were  the  parents,  fuch  the 
inftrudtors,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  benefactor  of  man- 
kind. From  thefe  he  derived  that 
averfion  to  arbitrary  power, 
which  diftinguifhed  him  through 
life.  This  we  fliall  find  was  en- 
creafed  and  confirmed  by  fome  fub- 
fequent  circumftances. 

Franklin  was  early  taught  to 
read.  When  eight  years  old  he  was 
fent  to  to  the  grammar  fchool  of  Bof- 
ton.  His  father  intended  to  devote 
him  to  the  miniftry,  in  which  he 
was  encouraged  by  his  friends,  who 
exprefled  fanguine  ideas  of  the  ad- 
vances which  young  Benjamin 
would  make  in  knowledge.  His  un- 
cle approved  much  of  this  intention, 
and  offered  to  give  him  all  the  vo- 
lumes of  fermons,  which  he  had  ta- 
ken in  ihort-hand.  He  remained 
at  the  grammar  fchool  only  one 
year,  during  which  time  he  rofe 
from  the  middle  of  his  clafs  to  be  the 
head,  and  was  removed  into  the 
clafs  above  it,  in  order  to  enter 
with  that  a  third  clafs.  But  his  fa- 
ther, confidering  that  with  his  large 
family  he  could  ill  afford  the  cxpen- 
ces  of  a  collegiate  education,  and 
that  perfons  fo  educated  were  often 
poorly  provided  for,  removed  him 
from  the  grammar  fchool  to  a  fchool 
for  writing  and  arithmetic.  This 
fchool  was  kept  by  a  Mr.  George 
Brownell,  who  was  celebrated  as 
being  generally  fuccefsful  in  teaching 
by  a  mild,  perfuafive  manner. 
Here  he  foon  learned  to  write  a  fair 
hanci,  but  failed  in  learning  Ariih- 


metic.  When  but  ten  years  of  age,  he 
was  taken  from  fchool  to  alfift  his 
father  in  his  bu^inefs  The  trade  of 
a  tallow-chandler  he  ftrongly  dif- 
liked,  and  felt  an  earneft  defire  for 
afealife.  This  inclination  he  was  not 
permitted  to  indulge.  But,  living 
near  the  water,  he  became  very 
fldllful  in  fwimming  and  in  managing 
a  boat.  Amongft  his  comrades  he  had 
generally  great  influence,  and  fome- 
times  led  them  into  difficulties.  One 
inltance  heufed  to  relate  as  the  firft 
effort  of  a  public  fpirit.  On  the  edge 
of  a  fait  marfli,  which  bounded  a 
mill-pond,  the  boys  uiually  ftood  to 
fifh.  This  place,  by  their  continual 
trampling,  became  a  perfe6t  quag- 
mire. Franklin  propofed  to  build  a 
wharf,  and  pointed  out  a  heap  of 
ftones,  which  had  been  collected  for 
building  a  new  houfe,  as  proper  ma- 
terials forthe  purpofe.  In  the  even- 
ing, he  and  a  number  of  his  compa- 
nions removed  all  the  ftones,  and  un- 
der his  direction  conftru6led  a  tolera- 
ble wharf.  The  workmen,  milling 
the  ftones  in  the  morning,  were  led 
to  enquire  who  had  removed  them. 
When  the  perpetrators  of  the  aftion 
were  difcovered,  complaints  were 
made  t«  their  parents,  and  fome  of 
them  were  punifhed.  Franklin  en- 
deavoured to  juftify  himfelf,  by 
pleading  the  utiUty  of  the  work.  But 
his  father  convinced  him,  that  no- 
thing could  be  ufeful,  which  was 
not  conliftent  with  honefty. 

His  diflike  to  the  bufmefa  of  a  tal- 
low-chandler  ftUl  continuing,  his  fa- 
ther, apprehenfive  left  he  ftiould 
run  away  and  go  to  fea,  endeavour- 
ed to  fix  his  inclinations  on  land,  by 
taking  him  to  the  fliops  of  different 
workmen.  Hence  he  acquired  a 
fondnefs  for  feeing  good  workmen 
employed  at  their  bulinefs,  and  was 
enabled  to  perform  many  little 
things,  when  a  workman  could  not 
readih^-  be  procured,  and  to  ccn- 
ftruct  machines  for  hisexperiinent'. 
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This  is  a  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
would  be  uicful  to  every  perfon 
through  life  ;  and  it  might  eafily 
be  acquired,  by  accuftoming  children 
frequently  to  vifit  different  work- 
fhops,  and  permitting  them  occafion- 
ally  to  uie  the  tools. 

The  trade  of  a  cutler  was  at 
length  fixed  upon  for  Franklin.  But 
fome  difaa;reement  about  a  fee,  de- 
termined his  father  to  reUnquifh  this 
intention. 

He  early  contra<5led  a  fondnefs 
for  reading,  in  which  he  had  not  at 
firft  much  opportunity  of  indulging. 
Hia  father's  library  was  fmall,  con 
lifting  principally  of  books  of  polem- 
ical divinity.  A  book  of  De.  Foe's, 
entitled  an  Eflfay  on  Projects,  might 
perliaps,  have  had  fome  influence  in 
giving  him  that  projedling  difpoil- 
tjon,  for  which  be  was  remarkable 
through  Jife.  All  the  money 
he  could  procure  was  laid  out  in 
books.  His  firft  collection  was 
of  John  Bunyan's  works,  of  which 
he  ever  afterwards  fpoke  with  ap- 
probation. The  father,  obferving 
his  inclinatian  for  reading,  refolved 
to  make  him  a  printer.  To  this 
Franklin,  after  fome  befitation,  con- 
femed,  and  was  bound  apprentice 
to  his  brother  James,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  He  foon  made  great 
proficiency  in  the  b'.alinefs.  He  was 
now  enabled  to  indulge  his  inclina- 
tion for  reading;  by  borrowing  now 
and  then  a  book  from  the  appren- 
tices of  booklc-llers,  with  whom  he 
formed  an  acquaiiitance,  and  by 
having  accefs  to  the  librarv  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Adams,  an  ingenious 
tradefman,  who  hnd  made  a  good 
colleflion  of  books.  Franklin  now 
took  a  fancy  to  poetry,  and  wrote 
feveral  little  pieces.  His  brother 
ihoug'nt  this  taler.t  might  be  render- 
ed   advaniageous,    -Aua    perfuaded 


him  to  write  two  ballads,  the  fnb- 
jecfls  of  which  he  propofed.  One 
was  called  the  Light  houfe  tragedy. 
It  was  founded  on  a  melancholy  ac- 
cident, which  had  recently  taken 
place,  the  drowning  of  Captain 
Worthilake  and  his  two  daughters. 
The  other  was  a  failor  fong  on  the 
capture  of  Teach  or  Blackbeardy  the 
noted  pirate.  It  would  undoubted- 
ly afford  much  fatisfaftion  to  fee 
thefe  hrft  productions  of  fo  celebrat- 
ed a  man.  They  probably  contain- 
ed no  prefages  of  his  future  greatnefs. 
Dr.  Franklin  ufed  to  fay,  th^t  they 
were  wretched  ftuff,  in  the  ftyle  of 
Grubftreei  ballads.  However  this 
may  be,  they  were  read  with  great 
avidity,  particularly  the  former, 
and  much  applauded.  This  raifed 
the  vanity  of  our  young  author,  and 
he  probably  would  have  gone  on  in 
the  fervice  of  the  mufes,  had  not  his 
father,  by  criticifing  his  performan- 
ces, and  fhewing  him  the  unprofit- 
ablenefs  of  poetry,  turned  his  atten- 
tion from  it.  The  lovers  of  poetry 
may  perhapsregret,  that  an  inclinati- 
on for  this  fpecies  of  writing  had  not 
been  encouraged.  When  we  ob- 
ferve  what  his  perfeverance  ena- 
bled him  to  attain  in  other  ftudies, 
it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  that  he 
would  have  rifen  'o  equal  eminence 
in  poetry,  as  he  has  done  in  philofo 
phy.  If  fo,  a  great  poet  has  been 
loft  to  America  and  the  world.  But 
when  we  refle<ft  upon  the  I'uperior 
fervices,  which  his  future  ftudies 
enabled  him  to  render  to  mankind, 
we  ought  to  congratulate  ourfelve^ 
and  our  fellow  men,  that  'the  re- 
monftrances  of  his  father  refcued  him 
horn  the  pleafiig,  but  generally  un- 
profitable purfuit  of  poetry. 

(To  be  combine d,) 
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To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 


S   I    R, 

THe  practice  of  duelling  has 
been  condemned  by  the  in- 
telligent part  of  mankind,  in  every 
age  of  the  world.  The  arguments 
againft  it  are  fo  fufScient  and  forci- 
ble, and  have  been  fo  well  handled, 
that  it  would  be  unnecelTary,  at 
prefent,  to  add  more  on  the  fubjedt, 
were  it  not  that  a  writer  (in  your 
laft  month's  Afylum)  has  attempted 
to  defend  the  pra^ftice,  and  to  prove 
every  thing  urged  againft  it  to  be 
abfurd. 

The  firft  argument  which  he  at- 
tempts to  confute  is  this,  "  that  du- 
elling is  a  cruel  and  barbarous  cuf- 
tom." — For,  fays  he, ''  if  it  be  cru- 
el and  barbarousto  chaftife  infolence, 
what  is  there  in  the  proceedings  of 
every  civil  fociety  which  is  not  fo  ? 
we  are  in  a  fair  way,  (continues 
he,)  to  account  it  cruel  to  r^pulfe 
robbers,  or  to  punifli  horfe-ftealers 
or  murderers."  This  is  his  refuta- 
tion. But  he  will  permit  me  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  two  inilances  ; 
between  a  murderer  who  is  punifh- 
ed  with  death  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  and  that  by  the  authority 
of  a  ftate  atfting  according  to  thofe 
laws ;  and  a  peribn  puniflied,  in  the,, 
lame  manner,  for  an  offence  fo 
fmall  as  not  to  be  noticed  by  thofe 
laws,  and  moreover,  by  the  unau- 
thcirifed  hand  of  a  fingle  man.  The 
crime  deferves  and  the  authority  is 
equal  to,  the  punifhment,  in  the  for- 
mer inftance  ;  neither  of  the  two 
is  the  cafe  in  the  latter. — In  the 
©ne,  the  criminal  is  executed  m  or- 
der to  preferve  fociety,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  general  happinefs  of  man- 
kind ;  in  the  other,  the  evident  ef- 
fect of  the  general  prevalence  of 
the  practice  is  the  deftrucftion  of 
both. — If  fuch  adlions  be  not  cruel 
Uni.  AsYL.  ToA /F.  No.  5. 


and  barbarous,  as  well  as  wicked 
and  wanton,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  deter- 
mine what  actions  may  be  called  fo. 
The  next  argument  which  he  at- 
tacks is  this,  *'  that  by  this  praftice 
men  are  fent  prematurely  into  the 
prelence  of  their  Maker." —  "  At 
this  rate,"  fays  he,  ^*  it  would  be 
unlawful  for  a  magiftrate  to  order 
the  execution  of  a  murderer." — 
Here  he  draws  a  parallel,  between 
the  death  of  a  murderer  who  ap- 
pears before  his  Creator  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  exprefled  will,  which 
requires  **  blood  for  blood'''  and  chat 
of  a  duellift,  who  is  cut  off  from 
life,  in  confequence  of  the  will  of 
a  frantic  and  paflionate  man,  who 
choofes  that  he  (hall  no  more  enjoy 
this  life,  becaufe  he  has,  perhap-, 
affronted  him.  —  What  fimilarity 
there  is  in  the  two  cafes  to  jiiftify 
hiscomparifon,  I  (hall  leave  the  read- 
er to  determine. 

The  laft  argument  which  he  dif- 
putes  is  this,  "  that  the  life  of  a  man 
of  i^n^Q  and  refpe6lability,  is  here- 
by put  upon  a  footing  with  that  of 
any  giddy  young  fellow  who 
pleafes  to  challenge  him." — And  of 
this  he  fays,  "  that  if  fuch  a  man 
^.would  behave  wi'h  modefty  and 
politenefs,  nobody  would  have  the 
leaft  grou-ads  to  challenge  him" — 
That  nobody  would  have  the  leaft 
grounds  to  challenge  htm  I  agree, 
but,  that  nobody  %vould  challenge  him 
I  deny. 

It  certainly  will  net  be  afferted, 
that  HO  man  was  ever  challenged 
without  a  caufe. — Experience  af- 
firms the  contrary,  and  declares, 
that  were  the  reafons  of  every  duel 
to  be  enquired  into,  by  tliipaffionate 
and  impartial  perfons,  the  infignifi- 
cant  nature  of  moft  of  them,  would 
be  fuiiicient,  not  only  to  condemn 
N  n 
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the  practice,  but  to  render  it  (if 
two  Ibch  qualities  can  exift  toge- 
ther) both  ridiculous,  and  (hocking 
to  humanity. —  If,  therefore,  the 
nature  of  duelUng  is  inch,  tliat  moft 
challenges  are  given  without  a  caufe, 
we  muft:  either  fuppofe  that  fools 
never  give  Inch,  and  that  men 
of  ienfe  never  receive  fuch,  or 
elfe  that  the  former  do  Ibnietimes 
challenge  the  latter  withoui  provo- 
<*ation. 

We  certainly  can  never  believe 
that  the  man  of  fenfe  i«  always  the 
aggreflbr. — It  would  be  very  extra- 
ordinary if  the  character  which 
common  fenfe  declares  to  be  the 
moil  averfe  from  giving  offence, 
ihould  be  invariably  the  only  one 
who  does  give  it. — The  truth  is, 
that  he  is  more-  frequently  challeng- 
ed, v.'iihout  a  caufe,  than  any  other 
man  :  and  that  his  valuable  life  is, 
in  fact,  more  expofed  to  the  danger 
ariiing  from  the  wrong  conceptions 
of  folly  ;  for  men  of  iimilar  difpo- 
fitions  and  abilities  lefs  frequently 
differ,  than  thofe  of  oppofite  frames 
of  mind. — Befides,  the  fool  is  ex- 
pofed to  the  neglect  and  contempt 
of  tiie  man  of  underftanding,  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  attend  to, 
and  admire,  fo  contemptible  a  being. 
This  is,  in  general,  the  caufe  of  the 
fooh  challenging  the  man  of  fenfe; 
for  nothing  cuts  him  deeper,  than 
meeting  with  defejved  negiecT;. 

This  patron  of  duelling  cloi'es  his 
obfervations  with  affirming,  that 
**  duelling  has  an  evident  tenden- 
cy to  civilize  and  improve  focie- 
ty." — That  a  prac^^ice  which  a6ls 
in  open  violation  of  every  law,  both 
divine  and  human,  fiiculd  improve 
and  civilize  mankind,  is  an  evident 
abfurdity. — At  this  rate,  the  molt" 
certain  method  to  civiuze  and  ren- 
der a  nation  happy  would  be  to  drop 
all  laws,  and  to  permit  every  man 
to  revenge  his  own  wrongs  with 
his  own  hand. — The  friends  of  a 


murdered  perfon  would  then  have 
a  right  to  put  to  death  the  murderer. 
— The  owner  of  a  horfe  flolen  would 
inftantly  hang  the  thief. — The  pro- 
prietcrs  of  land  unjuftly  pofleffed  by 
another  would  expel  the  aggreflbr 
with  the  fword. — This  would  be  by 
far  the  f])eedieft  method  of  redrefs, 
and  would  undoubtedly  reflrain  men 
from  committing  fuch  a^lions,  fince 
they  might  expecSl  the  puniihinent 
to  follow  fo  quickly  the  commiffion 
of  the  crime. — A  I'econd  golden 
age  muft  be  the  undoubted  conie- 
quence  of  fuch  an  eftablifnment,  and 
puniihinent  which  is  now  protra($ted 
by  the  dilatory  hand  of  public  juftice, 
would  fall,  with  inftant  vengeance, 
on  the  devoted  heads  of  the  guilty. — 
What  rho'  now  and  then  an  innocent 
perfon  might  lofe  his  life,  trom  the 
furious  error  of  the  injured;  and 
what  tho'  the  whole  human  race 
fliouid  be  perpetually  in  arms,  on 
their  guard,  and  in  terror.  Civiliza- 
tion and  improvement  muft  never- 
thelefs  be  the  confequence;  for*'  tl>e 
fear  of  being  called  to  fo  levere  an 
account  would  reftrain  men  from 
tlie  commiffion  of  crimes." 

But  to  be  ferious — I  would  alk 
whether  our  prefent  lituation,  as 
iubje(5t  to  laws  and  government, 
and  in  a  ftate  of  lociety,  be  not 
preferable  to  that  of  thole  lavage 
nations  which  are  in  a  ftate  of 
barbarifm  I  —  I  /liall  certainly  be 
anfwered  in  the  affirmative.  — 
And  if  fo,  I  would  alk  again, 
whether  duelling  is  not  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  civilized  nations  ?  and 
whether,  in  defending  the  practice, 
the  fubveriion  of  laws  and  govern- 
ment is  not  defended,  and  confe- 
quently  the  introduction  of  barbar- 
ifm I — Tlie  only  anfvver  is  alfo  in 
the  affirmative.  This  then  bc-ing  the 
cafe,  we  come  to  this  conclulion, 
that  if  government  ought  to  be  an- 
nihilated, and  laws  trodden  under 
loot,   then  ought  duelling  to  be  per- 
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mitted;  if  not,  the  only  alternative 
is,  that  it  fhould  be  feverely  punifh- 
ed  by  the  laws   of  every  country, 


as  an  infolent  affiimption  of  theiv 
rights  and  authority. 

C. 


En  Q,u  1 R  Y  into  the  Ca  u  s  e  -why  irrational  x\niivia  l  s  fwim 
naturally  y  while  Man  is  deftitute  of  that  Fac  u  lt  y . 

(Concluded  from  page  2/\2.J 


WHEN  we  obferve  an  ani- 
mal which  is  walking,  and 
ftill  more  an  animal  which  is  Iwim- 
ming,  we  fliall  readily  find  the  ex- 
planation of  this  difficulty ;  which  is, 
that  thefe  two  forces  are  not  equal. 
The  horfe,  which  moves  his  legs 
forward,  when  he  raifes  them, 
bends  them,  and  confequently  makes 
them  fhorter:  thus,  the  fpace  of 
water  which  they  are  obliged  to 
cut,  is  equal  only  to  the  chord  of 
the  arch  formed  by  the  leg,  when 
bent;  but  when  the  fame  leg?  are 
extended,  to  make  a  contrary  mo- 
tion, and  to  pufti  the  water  behind 
them,  they  are  then  ftretched  out, 
and  prefs  againft  a  i'pace  of  water 
equal  to  their  whole  length.  The 
lait  effort,  therefore,  having  a  lon- 
ger point  of  fupport  than  the  for- 
mer, maft  be  fuperior,  and  make 
the  animal  advance  proportionably 
to  the  excels  of  its  length.  Having, 
as  1  hope,  explained  with  fufficient 
clearnefs,  the  mechanical  means 
employed  by  animals  to  fwim,  and 
to  advance  in  the  water,  I  fliall 
proceed  to  fhow  how  and  why  they 
fupport  themfelves  a  little  above 
the  furface  of  the  liquid.  When 
an  animal  iwims,  its  legs  ftrike  the 
water  obliquely.  From  a  llroke 
made  in  this  direction,  there  re- 
fults  two  others ;  one  horizontal, 
which  tends  to  make  the  animal 
advance,  and  another  which  is  ver- 
tical, and  which  rail'es  it  toward 
the  furface  of  the  water.  But 
thefe  ftrokes,  and  that  raifing  of 


the  legs,  fupport  the  body  of 
the  animal,  and  prevent  it  from 
finking  to  the  bottom.  It  cannot 
perifii,  unlefs  it  fhould  become  tired, 
and  be  prevented  from  agitating 
the  water  with  fufficient  force  to 
keep  itfelf  fulpended. 

We  fee  by  this  mechanical  ex- 
ertion, that  prefence  of  mind  in 
brutes  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
faculty  of  fwimming,  fince  when 
they  fwim  for  the  hrft  time,  they 
do  not  think  of  fwimming,  but  of 
running,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger to  which  they  find  themfelves 
expofed.  Were  their  heads  hea- 
vier in  proportion  than  that  of  man, 
it  would  be  no  impediment  to  them^ 
provided  the  difrerence  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  certain  weight.  The  ex- 
periment might  eaiily  be  made,  as 
it  would  not  be  diiiicuk  to  add  fome 
weight  to  the  head  of  an  animal 
whiclj  is  Iwinmiing.  We  often  fee 
in  the  country,  two  oxen  crofs  a 
river  together,  when  their  necks 
are  loaded  with  a  yoke. 

A  man  who  has  not  learned  to 
fwim,  when  he  falls  into  the  wa- 
ter would  imdoubtedly  fwim  natur- 
ally as  well  as  animals,  could  he 
keep  his  bgdy  in  a  vertical  and 
fixed  pofition,  and  move  his  legs 
forward,  as  he  does  when  he  walks 
upon  the  ground.  The  mofl  fl^ilful 
fwimmers  do  this  often  for  pleafure. 
All  the  Hottentots  fwim  in  this 
manner.  Mr.  Kolben,  in  his  De- 
fcription  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
mentions  this  circumitance,  in  the 
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following  words.  ''  I  mu{V  confefs 
that  the  Hottentots  are  the  bell 
and  the  boldeft  fvvimmers  I  ever 
faw.  Their  manner  of  fwimming 
has  even  fometbing  very  ftriking; 
and  t  do  not  know  if  any  other 
nation  pra^life  the  fame  method. 
They  fwim  upright,  fo  that  their 
necks  are  entirely  out  of  the  water, 
as  well  as  their  arms  which  they 
hold  up.  To  keep  themfelves  in 
equilibrium,  and  to  pufti  themfelves 
forward,  they  make  ufe  of  their 
feet;  but  I  could  never  compre- 
hend how  they  put  them  in  aftion. 
It  is  however  certain,  that  they  ad* 
v'ance  with  great  rapidity.  They 
look  downwards,  and  have  almoft 
the  fame  attitude  as  if  they  were 
walking  on  dry  ground."  Btit  it  is 
impofllble  for  a  man  who  has  not 
been  accuftomed  to  it,  to  take  this 
attitude,  becaufe  the  motion  of 
the  water,  and  the  unfteadinefs  of 
his  body,  always  tottering  in  a  li- 
quid, tend  every  moment  to  make 
him  lofe  his  vertical  dire(5lion,  and, 
notwithftanding  all  his  efforts,  to 
draw  him  either  backwards  or  for- 
wards. On  this  account,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  have  recourie  to 
another  expedient ;  but  this  expe- 
dient is  not  a  habit  given  him  by 
nature.  In  the  firft  who  put  it  in- 
to practice,  it  muft  have  been  the 
effect  of  reflection,  and  of  ma- 
noeuvering  with  ingenuity.  He  has 
firft  thought  of  putting  his  body  in 
the  fame  attitude  as  that  of  the 
beafts,  that  is  to  fay,  in  an  horizon- 
tal pofition,  and  extended  over  the 
water.  In  this  fituation,  he  has 
found  it  much  eafier  to  preferve  an 
equilibrium ;  he  has  then  had  no- 
ihing  to  do,  but  to  agitate  his  arms 
and  leg?,  in  order  to  produce  thofe 
niolions  necefiary  for  fupporting 
him  ;  and  it  muft  have  betn  by  the 
number  ant!  variety  of  his  motions, 
tliat  he  (iiicovered  thofe  which 
were  proper  for  his  purpoie. 


The  manner  in  which  man  fwima 
is  then  different  from  that  of  beafts. 
This  is  requifite,  on  account  of  the 
fhape  of  his  body,  and  the  fituation 
of  his  limbs.  It  is  needlefs  to  def- 
cribe  the  motions  ufed  by  a  man, 
when  fwimming ;  they  are  well 
enough  known,  but  1  cannot  help 
obferving,  that  it  is  not  aftonifhing 
thnt  thofe  who  have  never  learned 
to  fwim  fhould  be  ftrangers  to  them, 
fince  falling  into  the  water  is  the 
only  fituation  which  can  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  putting  them  in 
practice.  One  has  need,  there- 
fore, to  learn  them,  and  to  accuf- 
tom  one's  felf  to  them,  by  repeated 
trials ;  for,  however  cool  and  col- 
le<5ted  a  man  may  be,  and  however 
courageous,  were  he  «ven  more 
exempt  from  fear  than  the  fage 
mentioned  by  Horace,  he  muft  go 
to  the  bottom,  and  be  loft,  if  he 
has  not  ferved  an  apprenticefhip. 
One  objeilion,  and  a  very  ftrong 
one  in  appearance,  may  be  raifcd, 
which  is,  that  we  often  fee  good 
fwimmers  fupport  themfelves,  by 
motions  fo  flow  and  gentle,  that  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing that  effect,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  only  caufe  of  their  being 
fufpended  on  the  water.  The 
anfwer  to  this  difficulty  will  not 
only  confirm  my  conjecture?,  but 
will  alfo  afford  me  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  two  actions  of  fwim- 
mers, which  defer ve  to  be  remark- 
ed. 

We  fometimes  fee  fwimmers, 
who  remain  on  the  water,  without 
feemifig  to  move ;  I  mean  thofe 
who  f\v  im  upon  their  backs.  Their 
immobility,  however,  is  only  ap- 
parent, and  the  real  motion  which 
rhcy  mAe,  though  weak,  is  ac- 
companied by  a  confiderable  en- 
crcaie  of  fpecific  lightnefs,  which 
is  occafioned  almoft  mechanically. 
A  fwimmer  who  intends  to  place 
himfelf  on  his  buck;  begins  by  retain- 
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ing  his  breath,  which  he  does  not 
do  without  firft  taking  the  precau- 
tion to  afpire,  and  to  fill  his  body 
with  air.  It  is  a  faA  well  known, 
that  v.'hen  one  draws  in  air,  by- 
means  of  the  lungs,  which  is  called 
infpiration,  the  breaft  riies,  and 
the  diaphragm  fmks,  which  en- 
creafes  the  bulk  of  the  body,  by  a 
fpace  filled  only  with  air,  and  which 
confequently  muft  encreafe  its  fpe- 
cific  lightnefs.  This  encreafe  of 
lightneis  may  be  calculated.  We 
have  already  faid,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Rohault,  that  the  weight  of 
the  human  body  generally  exceeds 
that  of  a  like  bulk  of  water,  only 
by  eight  ounces.  Nothing  is  ne- 
celTary  then  to  make  the  weight 
equal,  but  to  encreafe  the  bulk  of  the 
body  by  a  vacuum,  which  may  be 
equivalent  to  eight  ounces  of  water. 
Eight  ounces  of  water  are  equal  to 
about  twelve  cubic  inches;  let  us 
therefore  fee  whether  the  breaft,  by 
infpiring,  can  encreafe  its  bulk  equal 
to  twelve  cubic  inches.  Borelli 
reckons,  that  at  a  moderate  expira- 
tion, one  forces  from  the  heart  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  cubic  inches  of 
air.  When  thefe  are  thrown  out, 
they  muft  again  enter ;  confequently 
at  a  moderate  infpiration,  one  en- 
creafes  the  fize  of  the  breaft  by 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches.  Mr. 
Jurin  carries  this  calculation  much 
farther.  By  an  experiment  made 
on  himfelf,  he  reckons  the  quantity 
of  air  forced  from  the  kings  by  a 
gentle  expiration,  in  the  fpace  of 
three  feconds,  equivalent  to  forty 
cubic  inches  ;  by  a  ftronger  expira- 
tion made  during  one  fecond,  i  25 
inches  ;  and  laftly,  in  the  ftrcngeft 
which  it  was  poflible  for  him  to 
make,  220  cubic  inches;  but  as 
we  have  no  occafion  for  fo  accurate 
a  calculation,  nor  of  fo  great  force, 
I  fliall  confine  myfelf  to  the  opinion 
of  Borelli,  which  is  not  fo  aftonifh- 
ing  as  that  of  Dr.  Jurin, 


The  breaft:  then,  according  to 
Borelli,  is  encreafed  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches;  an  augmentation 
more  than  fufficient  to  counterbal- 
ance eight  ounces  of  water,  which 
is  equal  only  to  a  bulk  of  twelve 
inches.  Thus  the  vacuum  formed 
by  the  breaft,  when  it  dilates  itfelf, 
has  more  fize  than  what  is  neceflary 
to  fupport  the  body  in  water. 
Could  this  vacuum  continue  with- 
out interruption,  a  man  would  have 
DO  occaiion  for  any  motion,  to  re- 
main fufjxjnded  in  the  water  ;  but 
as  one  cannot  continue  long  with- 
out breathing,  the  fwimmer  joins 
to  the  dilatation  of  his  breaft  a- 
nother  motion,  which  eafes  him, 
and  gives  him  Icifure  to  breathe 
freely.  He  ftretches  out  his  hands 
flat  upon  the  water,  and  turns  them 
horizontally  in  a  fhort  fpace,  by 
which  means  the  fore  part  of  the 
arm  continually  changing  its  place, 
makes  the  water  a  kind  of  fulcrum, 
which,  however  weak  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  bo- 
dy, in  the  intervals  between  each 
infpiration. 

The  other  a(5lion  of  fwimmers, 
which  I  promifed  to  take  notice  of, 
is  as  follows.  Every  one  knows 
that  when  a  man  plunges  into  the 
water,  and  whenhe  hasreached  the 
bottom,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
give  a  fmall  itroke  with  his  foot 
jigainft  the  ground,  in  order  to  rii'e  ; 
"but  an  experienced  fwimmer,  if  he 
mifTes  the  ground,  has  reccurfe  to 
another  expedient,  which  is  very 
pretty,  and  which  iias  not  been  con- 
fidercd  with  fufficient  attention.  I 
fuppofe  him  at  a  confiderabie  depth, 
when  he  perceives  that  he  cannot 
reach  the  bottom.  In  fuch  a  cUli?, 
he  firfi  puts  his  hands  before  his 
face,  at  the  height  of  his  forehead, 
v.'ith  the  palms  turned  outwardly, 
then  holding  the  fore  part  of  his 
arms  vertically,  he  makes  them 
move    backwaids    and    forwards, 
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from  right  to  left ;  that  is  to  fay, 
thefe  two  parts  of  his  arms,  having 
the  elbow  as  a  kind  of  pivot,  def- 
cribe  very  quickly,  both  the  hands 
being  open,  and  the  fingers  joined, 
two  fmall  portions  of  a  circle  before 
the  forehead,  as  if  he  would  make 
the  water  retire,  which  he  in  fa6l 
does ;  and  from  thefe  ftrokes  given 
to  the  water,  there  refults  an  ob- 
hque  force  one  part  of  which  carries 
the  fwimmer  upwards. 

One  objecStion  may  ftill  be  made, 
refpe^ling  beafts,  which  I  have 
fuppofed  to  be  inft ranted  in  fwim- 
ing  by  fear,  that  the  wolf,  the  wild 
boar,  the  (lag,  and  a  great  many 
others  fwim  acrofs  rivers  for  no 
other  reafon  than   to  procure  paf- 


ture,  and  to  fupply  the  wants  of 
life.  Nature  has  given  all  animals 
that  knowledge  which  is  necefTary 
for  the  kind  of  life  to  which  they 
have  been  deftined.  It  was  of  im- 
portance for  thofe  which  were 
formed  to  wander  through  plains 
and  forefts,  to  be  able  to  pafs  rivers 
and  ftreams  of,  water,  elfe  thefe 
barriers  would  have  confined  their 
wandering  fife  within  too  narrow 
bounds.  The  doe,  and  the  female 
of  the  wild  boar,  followed  by  their 
young,  throw  themfelves  firft  into 
the  river,  while  the  young  family, 
emboldened  by  their  example, 
plunge  after  them,  and  learn  in  a 
moment,  all  that  is  neceifary  for 
them  to  know. 


HISTORY     OF     Mr.    WILFORT. 

(a    true    narrative.) 

(Concluded  frovi  page  253.^ 


THE  Hermit's  lofs  was  deeply 
felt  by  Wilfort ;  the  fcenes 
he  had  before  delighted  in  ceifed  to 
pleafe  ;  he  found  a  veid  in  his  hap- 
pinefs,  which  the  moft  beautiful  ob- 
jcL^ts  of  inanimate  nature  could  not 
fill  up  :  he  wandered  farther  from 
his  dwelling  in  fearch  of  what  he 
could  not  hope  to  find,  a  human  be- 
ing. 

O-ne  day  that  he  had  rambled  be- 
yond his  former  excurfions,  he  was 
attracted  onward  by  the  bleating  of 
iheej) ;  he  followed  the  found  till  he 
reached  a  plain,  where  he  not 
only  beheld  the  objects  of  his  pre- 
fent  purfuit,  but,  to  his  unipeaka- 
ble  joy,  he  fovmd  them  attended  by 
a  moft  beautiful  female  lavage.  Ke 
gazed  on  her  with  love  and  admi- 
ration ;  but  the  moment  Ihe  faw  him 
file  gave  a  loud  fcream,  and  attempt- 


ed to  fly.  He  threw  himfelfat  her 
feet,  and  in  her  own  language,  which 
Kador  had  taught  him,  addrefled 
her  with  the  utmoft  tenderr/els. 
She  feemed  to  liften  with  pleaiure 
and  furprii'e,  and  then  conjured  him 
to  begone  that  moment,  aflliring 
him,  that  if  her  father,  brothers, 
or  any  of  her  tribe  fliould  discover 
him,  they  would  inftantly  put  him 
to  death,  as  they  were  Iworn  foes 
to  all  white  men,  becaufe  fome  of 
them  had  murdered  her  mother  Na- 
dine.  He  protefted  his  innocence 
of  fuch  an  horrid  crime,  and  fhe 
readily  pronounced  him  not  guilty. 
They  had  many  converl'ations  of 
this  lort.  In  one  of  them  he  ftaid  till 
night  came  on  ;  and  when  he  in- 
formed Eumaie  of  the  diftance  from 
his  dwelling,  flie  fnewed  him  a  kind 
of  grotto  or  cave  where  he  might 
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fafely  pafs  the  night,  and  proniifed 
to  cheer  him  with  her  prefence  in 
the  morning.  The  faithful  maid 
was  pun(5tual  to  her  word  ;  at  dawn 
of  day  fhe  entered  the  cave,  with 
fuch  a  provifion  of  food  as  Ihe  could 
procure,  to  entertain  her  anxious 
gueft.  They  had  no  fo/^ner  finifn- 
ed  their  repaft,  than  Ihe  informed 
the  adoring  Wilfort  that  he  muft  ne- 
ver more  approach  her  prefence, 
as  her  father  had  on  the  preceding 
night  declared,  that  lie  would  give 
her  in  marriage  to  the  warrior  O- 
rabfki,  who  had  fo  well  revenged 
the  murder  of  his  beloved  Nadine 
upon  the  Europeans,  that  he  had 
returned  from  battle  with  thirteen 
rows  of  their  teeth  to  ornament  his 
crown.  She  added,  that  Orabfki 
was  the  greateft  hero  of  their  tribe, 
but  that  flie  loved  him  not,  for  his 
heart  was  cruel,  his  eyes  fiery,  and 
his  foul  delighted  in  blood :  But,  a- 
las !  what  avails  my  hate !  Thaol, 
my  father,  muft  be  obeyed!  "  I 
will  throw  my felf  at  his  feet  (faid 
Wilfort)  and  foften  his  heart  with 
my  tears  ;  and  it"  you  join  in  oppof- 
ing  this  detelted  mai  riage,  he  will 
not  be  obdurate."  "  You  may  hope, 
(repHed  Eumale)  to  remove  thefe 
everlafting  mountains  with  a  ligh, 
as  eafily  as  to  prevail  on  Thaol  to 
change  his  purpole, — Wretch  that 
I  am  (cried  fhe)  he  comes  this  mo- 
ment,   and  you  muft  die  !" 

At  that  inftant  an  elderly,  but 
robuft  favage  entered  the  grotto  : 
*^  Mighiy  Epamanon  (faid  he)  1 
will  again  kifs  the  duft  in  the  ca- 
verns of  Ormon,  in  gratitude  for 
this  new  faCrifice  to  the  ghoft  of  my 
dear  Nadine!"— At  theie  words  he 
railed  his  pointed  javelin  againft 
Wilfori.  Eumale  ruihed  into  the 
warrior's  arnjs,  and  faved  the  im- 
pending ftroke  :  *^  My  father,  I 
conjure  you,  (faid  fhe)  by  all  that 
is  facred  in  the  cave  of  Ormon,  to 
fpare  this  innocent  ftranger  ;    he  is 


good,  he  loves  you,  and  has  no  fault 
but  his  unhappy  refemblance  to 
thofe  you  hate." — Wilfort  inter- 
rupted Eumale,  and  with  the  great- 
eft  firmnefs  addrefled  himfelf  to 
Thaol :  *'  I  fear  not  death  (faid  he) 
for  I  have  often  fought  it  :  but  I 
would  not  wifh  to  die  by  the  hand 
of  Eumale's  father,  bccaufe  it  would 
afflict  her  tender  heart.  Love,  not 
hate,  has  put  me  in  your  power  ; 
I  adore  your  daughter,  I  deteft  the 
Europeans,  and  have  fled  from  their 
inhumanity ;  1  never  defigned  evil 
againft  you,  or  any  of  your  nation  ; 
and  if  you  beftow  your  daughter  on 
me,  I  will  let  an  example  of  filial 
duty  to  your  other  fons,  and  make  her 
happinefs  the  ftudy  of  my  life  ;  but 
if  your  hatred  cannot  relent,  and 
you  refolve  my  death,  ftrike — I 
will  not  defend  a  being  which  muft 
be  miferable  without  Eumale." — 
Surprize,  at  hearing  hiraielf  addref- 
fed  in  his  own  language,  firft  abated 
the  fury  of  Thaol's  vengeance,  by 
inclining  him  to  liften  to  founds  he 
did  not  exped:;  and  the  calm  valour 
of  Wilfort,  joined  to  the  iilent  elo- 
quence of  Eumale's  tears,  compleat- 

ed  the   conqueft   of  his  rage 

*' Chriftian  (faid  the  Savage)  thou 
haft  found  the  road  to  my  heart, 
and  haft  conquered  by  not  oppofing 
me  ;  but  I  cannot  give  my  daughter 
to  thee ;  I  have  promifed  her  to 
Orabfki,  and  never  yet  was  Thagi, 
or  any  of  his  tribe,  known  to  fallify 
their  oath.  But  as  I  believe  thee 
virtuous,  from  the  contempt  thou 
haft  Ihewn  to  death,  come  and 
dwell  under  our  tents  in  fafety,  I 
will  proted:!  tnee  from  outrage  ;  thou 
mayeft  guard  my  flocks,  and  be 
happy.     Follow   me  ;   or  depart  in 

fafety." V/ilfort  accepted  with 

traniport  the  offer  which  placed  him 
near  Eumale,  and  followed  he<-  fa- 
ther to  his  tent.  The  timid,  but 
deiigiited  maid,  with  dovN-ucaft  eyes, 
purfued  their  iteps  iu  iiience.     For 
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above  a  month  Wilfort  remained  in 
the  tents  of  Thaol ;  he  faw  and  con- 
veded  with  his  beloved  Eumale  e- 
very  day  ;  but  their  happinefs  was 
embittered  by  the  approach  of  that 
fad  one  which  was  to  divide  them  for 
ever:  the  rofcs  fled  from  Eumale's 
cheeks,  and  the  brightnefs  of  her 
eyes  was  dimed  with  conftant  tears. 
Her  father  faw  her  fulFerings  with 
forrow,  but  his  word  was  facred. 

At  length  the  fierce  Orablki  came 
to  demand  his  bride — "  She  Ihali  be 
thine  (faid  Thaol)  for  I  have  pro- 
mifed;  but  let  me  tell  thee,  Son, 
Eumale  loves  thee  not,  and  for  thy 
fake,  as  well  as  her's,  I  wifli  that 
thou  ftiouldft  find  another  wife  a- 
monglt  our  tribe." 

The  enraged  Orablki  inflantly 
replied,  "  will  I  wed  the  daughter 
of  deceit !  thou  art  a  liar,  Thaol — 
1  defpife  Eumale  ;  but  beware  my 
vengeance." — and  immediately  dif- 
appeared. 

Soon  after  this  the  good  old  Tha- 
ol completed  the  lovers'  happinefs 
by  iheir  union.  W  ilfort  propofed  to 
his  father-in-law  and  wife,  to  vifit 
his  former  dwelling,  and  to  bring 
from  thence  many  little  convenien- 
cies  which  Kador's  and  his  own  in- 
genuity had  contrived  to  ren- 
der life  more  comfortable.  They 
agreed,  and  were  delighted  with 
the  cultivation,  and,  to  their  ideas, 
with  the  elegance  of  the  fpot.  When 
he  had  feated  ihem  in  his  little  hut, 
he  went  to  gather  the  choiceft  fruits 
■which  his  demefne  afforded,  and 
wandered  farther  than  he  at  firft 
propofed,  in  fearch  of  feme  peculiar- 
ly fine  figs  and  oranges,  which Kador 
had  planted  at  various  diftances,  to 
enhance  their  value,  and  increafe 
his  exercife. 

But  what  words  can  exprefs  his 
horror,  when  at  his  return,  he  found 
Thaol  weltering  in  his  blood,  and 
perceived  that  his  Eumale  was  not  in 
his  dwelling!  the  good  old  Savage 


had  but  power  to  fay,  "  This  is 
Orabfki's  deed — He  called  me  per- 
jured villain !  Thou  knoweft  I  would 
have  given  him  my  daughter  had 
he  required  her  hand,  though  well 
I  know  her  death  would  have  been 
the  confcquence.  He  has  torn  her 
from  my  dying  arms.  Tear  her 
from  his — revenge  his  unjuft  con- 
tur.iely  againft  my  truth — lofe  not 
a  thought  on  me — not  all  the  medi- 
cines that  grow  upon  the  mountains 
can  reftore  my  ebbing  life,  nor  do 
I  wifh  they  fhould ;  I  go  to  enjoy 
my  ever-dear  Nadine.  Take  thou 
my  quiver  and  my  arrows,  and  re- 
cover thy  loft  Eumale — my  Son, 
revenge  our  wrongs,  'tis  my  laft 
wifli." 

The  diftraaed  Wilfort,  outra- 
geous, defperate  as  a  lion  robbed  of 
his  prey,  ran  wildly  forth,  now 
ruihing  down  the  vallies,  now 
itraining  up  the  hills,  now  liftening 
to  each  pafling  breeze,  in  hopes  of 
hearing  his  Eumale's  voice  ;  now 
loading  echo  with  his  loud  laments, 
while  day  and  night  in  their  conti- 
nued courfe  pafTed  unregarded  by 
his  deep  afRi(ition.  Whole  months 
he  wandered  on  in  this  fad  ftate  ; 
hopelefs  and  wretched,  he  knew 
not  where  to  fhape  his  courfe,  or 
bend  his  weary  fteps ;  at  length, 
exhaufted  with  fatigue,  he  found 
himfelf  upon  the  very  fhore  where 
he  had  firft  been  landed,  and  there 
refolved  to  end  his  haplefs  days  a 
prey  to  forrow  for  his  beloved  Eu- 
male. 

It  happened  that  a-  French  man 
of  war,  in  diftrefs  for  water,  had 
fent  her  long-boat  to  fearch  the 
lliore  for  fpr  ngs;  the  crew  per- 
ceived this  fcarcely  human  obje<ft 
lying  on  a  rock,  and  conveyed  him 
on  board  their  fliip,  where,  with 
proper  care  and  nourilhment,  he 
foon  recovered  his  health,  but  not 
his  happinefs.  The  captain  of  the 
fhip,  who  was  a  man  of  humanity, 
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as  well  as   rank   and  fortune,    on  at  Dieppe,  and  from  whofe  mouth 

hearing  his  uncommon  adventures,  this   extraordinary    narrativ*    was 

fettled  a  fmall  penfion  upon  the  un-  taken  verbatim, 
fortunate  Wilfort,  who  now  refides 

:<^:^^^^^*<*^:=<^^'<*^=«*>^ 

Piiiladelphia,   id  0{iohr,   1789. 
j^t  a  7?ieet'mg  of  the  Pennfybania  Society  for  profnothig  the  abolition  of  Sla- 
very y   <bc.     An  ejfay  sf  a  Pla?ifor  improving  the  condition  ij  Free  Ne- 
groes, was  prefented  by  the  covimittee  appointed  to  prepare  it,  -which  after 
deliberate  confideratlon  was  adopted  as  jo  Hows, 

A  Plan   for  improving  the  condition  of  the  Free 
Blacks. 


THE  bufmefs  relative  to  Free 
Blacks,  fhall  be  tranfafted 
by  a  committee  of  twenty-fuur  per- 
fons,  annually  elected  by  ballot,  at 
the  meeting  of  this  fociety  in  the 
month  called  April ;  and  in  order 
to  perform  the  different  fervices, 
with  expedition,  regularity  and  e- 
nergy  ;  this  committee  Ihall  refolve 
itfelf  into  the  following  fub-com- 
mittees,  viz, 

I. 

A  cominittee  of  InfpeBioHj  who 
fhall  fuperintend  the  morals,  gene- 
ral condu61:,  and  ordinary  lituation 
®f  the  Free  Negroes,  and  afford 
them  advice  and  inftru6lion  ;  pro- 
tection from  wrongs;  and  other 
friendly  offices. 

II. 

A  committee  of  Guardians,  who 
ihall  place  out  children  and  young 
people  with  fuitable  perfons,  fhac 
they  may  (during  a  moderate  time 
of  apprenticefliip,  or  fervitude) 
learn  fome  trade  or  ether  bufinefs 
of  fubfiftence.  The  committee  may 
effecl:  this  partly  by  a  perfuafive  in- 
fluence on  parents,  and  the  perlbns 
concerned  ;  and  partly  by  co-ope- 
rating with  the  laws  whica  are,  or 
may  be  enacted  for  this,  and  fi- 
Hiilar  })urpores  ;  in  forming  con- 
tracts on  thefe  occalion^,  the  com- 

Uni.  A^iYL,  Vol,  iV.  No.  5- 


mittee  iha]l  fecure  to  the  fociety,  as 
far  as  may  be  pr?.cticable,  the  right 
of  guardianihip,  over  the  perlbns  fo 
bound. 

III. 

A  committee  of  Education,  who 
fhall  fuperintend  the  fchool-inilruc- 
tion  of  the  children,  and  youth  of 
the  Free  Blacks  ;  they  may  either 
influence  them  to  attend  regularly 
the  fchools  already  eflabliHiedm  this 
city,  or  form  others  with  this  view  ; 
they  iiiali  in  either  cafe  provide  that, 
the  pupils  may  receive  luch  learning, 
as  is  neceffary  for  their  future  fitu- 
ation  in  life  :  and  ei'pecially  a  deep 
imprefhon  of  the  mofl  important, 
and  generally  acknowledged  mcral 
and  religious  principles.  They  fhall 
alio  procure,  and  prei'erve  a  regu- 
lar record  of  the  marriages,  birrh>, 
and  manumifiions  of  all  Free  Blacks. 
IV. 

A  coinmittse  of  Employ,  who  (hall 
endeavour  to  procure  conftant  em- 
ployment for  thole  Free  Negroes, 
who  are  able  to  work  :  as  the  want 
of  this  would  occafion  poverty,  idle- 
nefs,  and  many  vicious  habits.  Tins 
committee  wiil,  by  fedulous  enqui- 
ry, be  enabled  to  find  commoii  la- 
bour for  a  great  number;  they  wiil 
ahb  provide,  tiiat  fuch  as  indicate 
proper  taiears,    may  leani  varjoiai 
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trades,  which  may  be  done  by  pre- 
vailing upon  them  to  bind  them- 
felves  for  fuch  a  term  of  years,  as 
{hall  compenfate  their  mailers  for 
the  expenl'e  and  trouble  of  inftruc- 
tion,  and  maintenance.  The  com- 
mittee may  attempt  the  inftitution 
of  fome  ufeful,  and  fimple  manu- 
faclures,  which  require  but  little 
feill  ;  and  alio  may  affill  in  com- 
mencing bufinefs,  fuch  as  appear  to 
be  qualified  for  it. 

Whenever  the  committee  of  in- 
fpeiflion,  fliall  find  peribns  of  any 
particular  defcription,  requiring  at- 
tention, they  fhall  immediately  di- 
rect them  to  that  committee,  of 
whofe  care  they  are  the  proper  ob- 
jects. 


In  matters  of  a  mixed  nature  the 
committees  Ihall  confer,  and  if  ne- 
cefTary  a(5l  in  concert.  Affairs  of 
great  importance,  fhall  be  referred 
to  the  whole  committee. 

The  expenfe  incurred  by  the  pro- 
fecution  of  this  plan,  fliall  be  defray- 
ed by  a  fund  to  be  formed  by  dona- 
tions, or  fubfcriptions  for  thefe  par- 
ticular purpofes,  and  to  be  kept  fe- 
parate  from  the  other  funds  of  this 
fbciety. 

The  committee  fhall  make  a  re- 
port of  their  proceedings,  and  of 
the  ftate  of  their  ftock  to  the  focie- 
ty  at  their  quarterly  meetings,  in 
the  months  called  April  and  0(5lo- 
ber. 


An    i^  D  D  R  E  s  s    to    the    PUBLIC. 


From  the  Pe?t?2jyhan}a  Society  for  promoting  the  Abulition  of  Slavery ,  and 
the  Relief  of  Free  Negroes ^  unlawfully  held  in  Bondage, 


|T  is  with  peculiar  fatisfa^ion 
I  we  afTure  the  friends  of  huma- 
nity, that  in  profecuting  the  deiign 
of  our  afTociation,  our  endeavours 
have  proved  fuccefsful,  far  beyond 
©ur  moft  fanguine  expectations. 

Encouraged  l>y  this  fuccefs,  and 
by  the  daily  progrefs  of  that  lumi- 
nous and  benign  fpirit  of  liberty, 
wiiich  is  diffuting  itfelf  throughout 
the  world  ;  and  humbly  hoping  for 
the  continuance  of  the  divine  bleliing 
on  our  labours,  we  have  ventured  to 
make  an  important  addition  to  our 
original  plan,  and  do  therefore,  earn- 
eitly  lolicit  the  fupport  and  affift- 
ancc,  of  all  who  can  feel  the  ten- 
der emotions  of  fympathy  and  com- 
pafTion,  <;r  reiiiit  the  exalted  plea- 
iuie  of  beneficence. 

Slavery  is  Such  an  atrocious  debafe- 
ment  of  human  nature,  that  its  ve- 
ry ex'irpaiion,  if  not  performed 
with  lolicitous  care,  may  fometimes 
opea  a  fouice  of  iCriuus  evils. 


The  unhappy  man  who  has  long 
been  treated  as  a  brute  animal,  too 
frequently  finks  beneath  the  com- 
mon flandard  of  the  human  fpecies. 
The  galling  chains  that  bind  his  bo- 
dy, do  alio  fetter  his  intelleftual  fa- 
culties, and  impair  the  focial  affec- 
tions of  his  heart.  Accuftomed  to 
move  Uke  a  mere  machine,  by  the 
will  of  a  matter,  refledlion  is  fuf- 
pended ;  he  has  not  the  power  of 
choice  ;  and  reafon  and  conl'cience, 
have  but  little  influence  over  his 
condu(St :  becaufe  he  is  chiefly  go- 
verned by  the  paffion  of  fear.     He 

is   poor  and   friendlefs perhaps 

worn  out  by  extreme  labour,  age, 
and  difeaie. 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  free- 
dom may  often  prove  a  misfortune 
to  himffelf,  and  prejudicial  to  fbcie- 
ty- 

Attention  to  emancipated  black 
people,  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped, 
will  become  a  branch  of  our  nation- 
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al  police ;  but  as  far  as  we  contri- 
bute to  promote  this  emancipation, 
fo  far  that  attention  is  evidently  a 
ferious  duty,  incumbent  on  us,  and 
which  we  mean  to  difcharge  to  the 
beft  of  our  judgment  and  abilities. 

To  inftru6t  ;  to  advife  ;  to  qua- 
lify thofe  who  have  been  reflored 
to  freedom,  for  the  exercife  and 
enjoyment  of  civil  liberty.  To  pro- 
mote in  them  habits  of  induftry  ;  to 
furnifli  them  with  employments  fuit- 
ed  to  their  age,  fex,  talents,  and 
other  circumftances ;  and  to  pro- 
cure their  children  an  education  cal- 
culated for  their  future  lituation  in 
life.  Thefe  are  the  great  outlines 
of  the  annexed  plan,  which  we  have 
adopted,  and  which  we  conceive 
will  eflentially  promote  the  public 
good,  and  the  happinefs  of  thefe 
our  hitherto  too  much  neglected  fel- 
low-creatures. 

A  Plan  fo  extenfive  cannot  be 
carried  into  execution,  without  con- 
fiderable  pecuniary  refources,  be- 
yond the  preient  ordinary  funds  of 
the  fociety.  We  hope  much  from 
the  generofity  of  enlightened  and 
benevolent  freemen,  and  will  grate- 
fully receive  any  donations  or  fub- 
fcriptions  for  this  purpofe,  which 
may  be  made  to  our  treafurer, 
James  Starr y  or  to  Jamss  Pevibsr- 
toHj  chairman  of  our  committee  of 
correfpondence. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  Society, 
B.  FRANKLIN,  Prefident. 
Philad.  9th  of  Nov.   1 789. 


In  purfuance  whereof  the  Society, 
at  their  meeting  on  the  eighth  of 
April,  1790,  elected  a  committee 
of  twenty-four  meojbers  to  put  the 
faid  *'  Plan  for  improving  the  con- 
ditition  of  the  Free  Blacks"  into  o- 
peration,  which  committee  met  on 
the  tenth  of  the  fame  month  to  confer 
together  upon  the  important  objecfls 
entrufted  to  their  care  ;  and  after 
having  appointed  Nicholas  Colin 
chairman,  and  Uenja77iin  Say  fecre- 
tary,  for  the  enfuing  year,  they' 
proceeded  to  clafs  themfelves  into 
the  feveral  fub-committees,  which 
was  done  as  follows,  viz. 

Nicholas  Colin,  John  Evans,  Tho- 
mas Harrifon,  Nathan  Boys,  John 
M^Crea,  Amos  Gregg,  committse  of 
hifpsElion. 

Thomas  Armat,  Jofeph  Cruk- 
(hank,  William  M'llhenny,  Jofeph 
P.  Norris,  Abraham  Liddon,  Ben- 
jamin Say,  committie  of  Guardians. 

James  Pemberton,  John  Todd, 
Samuel  P.  Griffitts,  Caleb  Lownes, 
Richard  Wells,  William  Rogers, 
co7nviittee  of  Education. 

Richard  Jone^,  Thomas  Rogers, 
Samuel  Coates,  John  Blakely,  Mat- 
thew  Hale,    William    Lippencott, 

com77zittee  of  E77iploy. 

Publifhed  by  Order, 

BENJAMIN  SAY,  Sec'ry. 


<*>»  0»^^«<*>^'<*>3^=<*>.C^=^>«<*>C=<^3(^- 


PROGRESS     OF     HUMANITY. 


IT  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
unequivocal  fymptoins  of  difap- 
probation  of  the  Slave  Trade,  have 
appeared  within  afew  years,  in  al- 
wioft  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
Congrefs  of  1774  declared  againft 


the  trade — The  Convention  of 
1787  required,  that  Congrefs  fhould 
have  a  right  to  tax  the  importa- 
tion— The  National  AfTembly  of 
France  have  declared  againft  tRe 
trade. — The   miuifler  of    England 
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and  a  powerful  body  of  fuyiporters 
in  their  government,  and  among 
their  people,  have  firmly  refolved 
to  abolidi  this  commerce — The  le- 
ginature  of  South-Carolina  have  for- 
bid the  importation  for  three  years 
— That  of  Pennfylvania,  Virginia, 
and  levcral  other  ftates,have  forbid 
it — The  Convention  of  k'ennfyl- 
vania  have  deterimined  that  blacks, 
y  not  being  ilaves,  fiiall  have  all  the 
rights  of  freemen — The  Britifli 
governor-general  of  India,  Earl 
Cornwallis,  has  forbid  the  trade. 
Numerous  and  rel'pecftable  fccieties 
for  the  gradir.il  abolition  of  flavery 
have  been  formed  in  aluicft  every 
OPe  of  the  United  States,  in  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  and  Parisj  and, 
indeed,  in  alnioft  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  London  foci- 
ety  conliils  of  near  three  thoufand 
members,  among  whom  are  ten 
Baptilt  focieties,  and  twelve  colleg- 
es in  the  Univerlities  of  Oxford  and 


Cambridge,  each  of  which  collec- 
tive bodies  is  counted  only  as  one, 
being  reprefented  by  one  figna- 
ture.  It  appears,  from  an  Act  of 
the  Grenada  AlTembly,  and  from 
two  reports  of  a  committee  of  the 
AfTembly  of  Jamaica,  tiiat,  even 
in  thofe  iflands,  the  voice  of  Huma- 
nity is  lillened  to,  and  powerful 
advocates  have  arifen  to  plead  the 
caufe  of  tlie  opprefTed  Africans. 
A  gradual  emancipation  muft  cer- 
tainly be  the  relblt  of  thefe  great 
and  united  exertions.  Sound  po- 
licy, however,  feems  to  require, 
that  government  fhould  firft  in- 
ffitute  fchools  for  inftru6ting  the 
children  of  negroes  to  read. 
Here  alfo  they  might  be  taught 
Ibme  of  the  moll  plain  and  ufeful 
principles  of  religion  and  morality. 
This  would  prepare  them  for  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom,  and  would 
be  the  btft  fecurity  for  their  indui- 
try  and  honefty. 


Unhappy    Effects  of  a  Fafloionable  Female 
Education. 


{ 


F  R  A    0    M    E 
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*'  iT'OR  God's  fake,  a  penny,  to 
|[  lave  a  wretch  from  Itarv- 
ing,"  laid  a  poor,  meagre,  ragged 
female,  at  11  o'clock  at  night:  Cu- 
riofity  and  c(mn>affion  induced  an 
enquiry.  What  was  ihe  leiulti' 
The  (nice  acconipUfhed  MelifTa,  who 
fiione  tiie  firil  liar,  in  the  moll  bril- 
liant circles,  but  a  few  years  lince, 
tlirouq.h  a  feries  of  mistor tunes, 
whicli  ilripped  her  family  of  its  ef- 
tate,  is  now  a  houielels,  friendiefs 
child  of  want.  She  was  early  ini- 
tiated in  every  accompiilhment  of 
the  bun  ton — but  the  liour  of  adver- 
liiy  was  not  contemplated,  and  con- 
Jeqaently   not  provided  for.     *'  O, 


Sir,  faid  fiie,  if  I  had  been  taught 
to  handle  the  diitatf,  and  my  mmd 
had  been  imprelTed  with  early  ^en- 
timents  of  humility,  and  the  import- 
ance of  indulh-ious  habits,  when 
the  dream  of  dillipation  was  over, 
1  llionld  not  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  arts  of  feduclion,  and  now  ex- 
perience tlie  vaiiiiy  of  my  once 
i)()alled  education."  Haplefs  Melilfa, 
may  thy  example  im])rels  the  max- 
ims of  wifdom  aiid  benevolence  on 
ilie  minds  of  the  atfluent,  and  teach 
them  to  unite  the  ufeful  with  the 
orr.imenral,  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  lince  riches  are  a» 
uucertaiu  inheritaiice. 


The  Influence  of  Utility. 
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Of  the  Beauty  which  the  appearance   0/ Utility 
bejio-ivs  upon  all  ^/z^  Prod  uctions  of  Art,  and  of 
the  extenjive  Influence  of  this  Species  of  Beauty.     By 
Adam  Smith,  L.  L.  D. 

(Cojicluded  from  page  211.) 


THE  fame  principle,  the  fame 
love  of  fyftem,  the  fame 
regard  to  the  beauty  of  order,  of 
art  and  contrivance,  frequently 
ferves  to  recommend  thofe  inftitu- 
tions,  which  tend  to  promote  the 
public  welfare.  When  a  patriot 
exerts  himfelf  for  the  improvement 
of  any  part  of  the  public  police,  his 
condu(5t  does  not  always  arife  from 
pure  fympathy  with  the  happinefs 
of  thofe,  who  are  to  reap  the  ben- 
efit of  it.  It  is  not  commonly  from 
a  fellow-feeling  with  carriers  and 
waggoners  that  a  public-fpirited 
man  encourages  the  mending  of 
high-roads.  When  the  legiflature 
eftablifhes  premiums  and  other  en- 
couragements to  advance  the  linen 
or  woollen  manufactures,  its  condu(5l 
feldom  proceeds  from  pure  fympa- 
tl)y  with  the  wearer  of  cheap  or 
fine  cloth,  and  much  lefs  from  that 
with  the  manufacturer,  or  mer- 
chant. The  perfection  of  police, 
the  extenfion  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, are  noble  and  magnificent  ob- 
jec-ts.  The  contemplation  of  them 
pleafes  us,  and  we  are  interefted  in 
whatever  can  tend  to  advance  them. 
They  make  part  of  the  great  fyf- 
tem of  government,  and  the  wheels 
of  the  political  machine  feem  to 
move  with  more  harmony  and  eafe 
by  means  of  them.  We  take  plea- 
fure  in  beholding  the  perfec^tion  of 
fo  beautiful  and  grand  a  fyftem,  and 
we  are  unealy  till  we  remove  any 
obllruCtion  that  can  in  the  leaft  dif- 
turb  or  incumber  the  regularity  of 
its  motions.  All  conftitutions  of 
government,  however,  are  valued 


only  in  proportion,  as  they  tend  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who 
live  under  them.  This  is  their  fole 
ufe  and  end.  From  a  certain  fpirit 
of  fyftem,  however,  from  a  certain 
love  of  art  and  contrivance,  we 
fometimes  fcem  to  value  the  means 
more  than  the  end,  and  to  be  eager 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures, rather  from  a  view 
to  perfect  and  improve  a  certain 
beautiful  and  orderly  fyftem,  than 
from  any  immediate  fenfe  or  feeling 
of  what  they  either  fuffer  or  enjoy. 
There  have  been  men  of  the  great- 
eft  public  fpirit,  who  have  ihown 
themfelves  in  other  refpeCts  not  ve- 
ry fenfible  to  the  feelings  of  human- 
ity. And  on  the  contrary,  there 
have  been  men  of  the  greateft  hu- 
manity, who  feem  to  have  been 
entirely  devoid  of  public  fpirit. 
Every  man  may  find  in  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance  inftances  both 
of  the  one  kind  and  the  other. 
Who  had  ever  lefs  humanity,  or 
more  public  fpirit,  than  the  cele- 
brated legillator  of  Mufcovy  \  The 
focial  and  well  natured  James  the 
firft  of  Great-Britain  feems,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  had  I'carce  any 
paffion,  either  for  the  glory,  or 
the  intereft  of  his  country.  Would 
you  awaken  the  induftry  of  the 
man,  who  feems  almoft  dead  to 
ambition,  it  will  often  be  to  no 
purpofe  to  defcribe  to  him  the  hap- 
pinefs of  the  rich  and  the  great ; 
to  rell  him  that  they  are  generally 
fheltered  from  the  lun  and  the  rain,  ^ 
that  they  are  feldom  hungry,  that  *  1 
they  are  feldom  cyld,  and  that  they 
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are  rarely  expofcd  to  wearinefs,  or 
to  want  of  any  kind.  The  moft 
eloquent  exhortation  of  this  kind 
will  iiave  little  effe^l  upon  him.  If 
you  would  hope  to  iiicceed,  you  mult 
defcribe  to  him  the  conveniency 
and  arrangement  of  the  different 
apartments  in  their  palaces  ;  you 
muft  explain  to  him  the  propriety  of 
their  equipages;  and  point  out  to  him 
the  number,  the  order,  and  the  dif- 
ferent offices  of  all  their  attendants. 
If  any  thing  is  capable  of  making 
impreliion  upon  him,  this  will.  Yet 
all  thefe  things  tend  only  to  keep 
off  the  fun  and  the  rain,  to  fave 
them  from  hunger  and  cold,  from 
want  and  wearinefs.  In  the  fame 
manner,  if  you  would  implant  pub- 
lic virtue  in  thebreail  of  him,  who 
feems  heedlefs  of  the  intereft  of  his 
country,  it  will  often  be  to  no  pnr- 
pofe  to  tell  him,  what  luperior  ad- 
vantages the  fubje^ls  of  a  well-go- 
verned ftate  enjoy  ;  that  they  are 
better  lodged,  that  they  are  better 
cloathed,  that  they  are  better  fed. 
Thefe  confiderations  will  commonly 
make  no  great  impreffion.  You 
will  be  more  likely  to  peribade,  if 
you  defcribe  the  great  fyftem  of 
public  police  which  procures  thefe 
advantages,  if  you  explain  the  con- 
nexions and  dependencies  of  its 
feveral  parts,  their  mutual  fubordi- 
nation  to  one  anoiiier,  and  their  ge- 
neral fubferviency  to  the  happinefs 
of  the  fociety  ;  if  you  (how  how  this 
lylVem  might  be  introduced  into  his 
own  country,  what  it  is  that  hm- 


ders  it  from  taking  place  there  at 
prefent,  how  thofe  obflru6tions 
might  be  removed,  and  all  the  fe- 
veral wheels  of  the  machine  of 
government  be  made  to  move  with 
more  harmony  and  fmoothnefs, 
without  grating  upon  one  another, 
or  mutually  retarding  one  another's 
motions.  It  is  Ibarce  poffible  that 
a  man  fhould  liften  to  a  dilcourfe  of 
this  kind,  and  not  feel  himfelf  ani- 
mated to  fome  degree  of  public 
fpirit.  He  will,  at  lead  for  the 
moment,  feel  fome  defire  to  remove 
thofe  obftru6lions,  and  to  put 
into  motion  fo  beautiful  and  fo 
orderly  a  machine.  Nothing  tends 
fo  much  to  promote  public  ipirit  as 
the  ftudy  of  politics,  of  the  feveral 
fyftems  of  civil  government,  their 
advantages  and  difad vantages,  of 
the  conllitution  of  our  own  country, 
its  fituation,  and  intereft  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  nations,  its  com- 
merce, its  defence,  the  difadvan- 
tages  it  labours  under,  the  dangers 
to  which  it  may  be  expofed,  how 
to  remove  the  one,  and  how  to 
guard  againft  the  other.  Upon  this 
account  political  difquifitions,  if  juft, 
reafonable,  and  pra6licable,  are 
of  all  the  works  of  fpeculation  the 
moft  nieful.  Even  the  weakeft  and 
the  worft  of  them  are  not  altoge- 
ther without  their  utiUty.  They 
ferve  at  Icaft  to  animate  the  public 
paflions  of  men  and  roul'e  them  to 
leek  out  the  means  of  promoting 
the  happinefs  of  the  fociety. 


The   Advantages   of  Cleanliness    in   Preventing 
Infectious  Diseases. 

IT  is   a  proverb   in  the  Levant,  refources  it  affords,  are  preventa- 

that  no  Prince  ever  died  of  the  tives  againft  that  contagion.      Of 

piagne  ;  the  meaning  of  which  only  this  we  have  feen  recent   inftances 

is,  that  opulence,    and   the    many  in  the  peftilente  which  lately  ravag- 
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ed  Algiers.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  none  of  thofe  who  enjoyed  the 
the  firrt:  offices  of  the  ftate,  were 
attacked  by  this  diftemper,  though, 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  they  were 
obliged  to  appear  in  public,  as  at 
any  other  time ;  and  though,  in 
compliance  with  general  cuftom, 
they  gave  their  hand  to  be  kifTed 
indifcriminateiy,  to  every  Moor 
who  came  to  beg  jullice,  and  to 
throw  himfelf  under  their  protec- 
tion. This  contagious  dilbrder 
was  not  therefore  communicated  to 
them  by  contact;  which  mull  be 
attributed  to  their  great  cleanlinefs, 
to  the  ufe  of  baths,  and  to  the  fre- 
quent ablutions  which  are  prefcrib- 
ed  them  by  the  law  of  Mahomet. 
We  know  that  the  Mahometans 
pray  five  or  fix  times  a  day,  and 
that  at  each  prayer,  thofe  whofe 
fituations  will  permit,  purify  them- 
felves  by  wafhing  their  hands  j  they 
generally  make  three  meals  every 
day,  and  each  meal  is  preceded  by 
the  fame  ablutions ;  they  waih 
themfelves  alfo  every  time  they 
touch  any  thing  unclean  ;  fo  that  in 
this  refpedt,  their  religious  rites  are 
very  much  fuited  to  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  and  become  very  falu- 
tary  to  tliem ;  fince  it  is  known  by 
experience,  that  water  alone  is 
fufficient  to  carry  off  the  con- 
tagious impurity  of  the  pefti- 
lence. 

For  a  like  reafon,  the  fubaltern 
officers  belonging  to  the  houfhold 
of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  fuch  as  thofe 
who  infpedl  the  different  depart- 
ments, fecretaries,  clerks  in  the 
various  offices,  &c.  in  general  e- 
fcape  the  plague  ;  though  they  pre- 
ferve,  during  the  time  this  dreadful 
epidemical  diforder  is  reigning,  an 
open  communication  with  the  other 
Moors.  Of  three  hundred  officers 
ot  this  kind   there  were  only  two 


attacked  during  the  laft  plague  at 
Algiers;  which  muft  appear  almoft 
miraculous,  fmce  the  populace  per- 
ifiied  by  thoufands,  and  eafily  caught 
the  infe^ion,  on  acconnt  of  their 
dirtinefs,  and  negligence  refpe6ling 
their  perfons.  There  is  above  all 
a  particular  fe(5l  of  Mahometans, 
who  obferve  feveral  points  of  the 
Mofaic  law,  and  who  in  general, 
exercife  mean,  but  lucrative  em- 
ployments; fuch  as  ferving  in  the 
public  baths,  felling  old  clothes,  &c. 
Thefe  Mahometan  Jews,  attached 
to  all  the  minute  care  of  a  retail 
trade,  and  living  in  meannefs  and 
filth,  were  fwept  off,  almoft  en- 
tirely, by  the  laft  plague  at  Algiers  ; 
which  undoubtedly  ftill  more  con- 
firms the  great  advantages  of  clean- 
linefs. 

The  more  attention  we  pay  to 
the  phenomena  of  contagious  dil- 
orders,  fuch  as  the  plague,  malig- 
nant fevers,  the  fmall  pox,  &c. 
we  Ihall  ceafe  to  confider  the  prin- 
ciple of  contagion  as  difperfed 
throughout  the  air ;  and  it  is  now 
more  and  more  confirmed  by  ob- 
fervation,  that  thefe  difeafes  are 
communicated  by  contact,  either 
mediate  or  immediate.  One  can- 
not therefore  during  epidemical  dif- 
tempers  of  this  kind,  too  ftrongly 
recommend  cleanlinefs  toihofe  who 
approach  the  fick,  or  too  much  ex- 
hort them  to  change  their  drefs  as 
frequently  aspoflible;  to  keep  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  the  clothes  which 
they  have  ufed,  or  to  dip  them  in 
water;  to  wafh  the  hands  and  face 
frequently,  and  to  make  this  a  ge- 
neral rule  above  all  when  they  have 
touched  either  the  clothes  or  linen 
of  a  difeafed  perfon.  This  atten- 
tion will  be  of  the  greateft  fervice 
in  flopping  the  courfe  of  infec- 
tion, but  unluckily  it  is  too  much 
negleded. 
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THOUGHTS  UPON  FEMALE  EDUCATION  accom- 
modated to  the  prefent  Ji  ate  of  Society  y  Manners,  and 
Government  y  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Addrejf- 
ed  to  the  Vijitors  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Academy  in  Phi- 
ladelphia,  i^thjuly,  1787,  at  the  ciofe  of  the  quarter  ^ 
ly  examination,  Z^/BenjaminRush,   M,  D. 

{^Concluded frojn  page  213.^ 


IF  the  meafures  that  have  been 
recommended  for  inlpiring 
our  pupils  with  a  (enfe  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  obligations  be  a- 
dopted,  the  government  of  them 
will  be  eafy  and  agreeable.  I  fliall 
only  remark  under  this  head,  that 
jlrlCinefs  of  difcipline  will  always 
render  feverity  unnecelTary,  and 
that  there  will  be  the  moil  inftruc- 
tion  in  that  fchool,  where  there  is 
the  moft  order. 

I  have  faid  nothing  in  favour  of 
inftrumental  mufic  as  a  branch  of 
female  education,  becaufe  I  con- 
ceive it  is  by  no  means  accommo- 
dated to  the  prefent  flare  of  fociety 
and  manners  in  >\mcrica.  The 
price  of  mufical  inftruments,  and 
the  extravagant  fees  demanded  by 
the  teachers  of  inftrumental  mufic, 
form  but  a  fmall  part  of  my  objec- 
tions to  it. 

To  perform  well,  upon  a  mufical 
inftrument,  requires  much  time  and 
long  practice.  From  two  to  four 
hours  in  a  day,  for  three  or  four 
years,  appropriated  to  mufic,  are 
an  immenfe  deduction  from  that 
Ihort  period  of  time,  which  is  allow- 
ed by  tlie  peciiiiar  circumllances  of 
our  country,  for  the  acquifition  of 
the  ufeful  brandies  of  literature  that 
have  been  mentioned.  How  many 
ufeful  ideas,  might  be  picked  up  in 
thefe  hours  from  hiilory,  philofo- 
phy,  poetry,  and  the  numerous  mo- 
ral efiays  with  which  our  language 
abounds,  and  how  much  more  would 
the  knowledge  acquired  upon  theie 


fubjecHis  add  to  the  confequence  of  a 
lady,  with  her  hufband  and  with  fo- 
ciety, than  the  beft  performed  pie- 
ces of  mufic  upon  a  harpdchoid  or  a 
guittar  !  Of  the  many  ladies  whom 
we  have  known,  who  have  fpent 
the  mofl  important  years  of  their 
lives,  in  learning  to  play  upon  in- 
ftruments of  mufic,  how  few  of 
them  do  we  fee  amufe  themfelves 
or  their  friends  with  them,  after 
they  become  miftreffes  of  families  ! 
Their  harpfichords  ferve  only  as 
fide-boards  for  their  parlours,  and 
prove  by  thtir  filence,  that  necef^i- 
ty  and  circumftances,  will  always 
prevail  over  fafhion,  and  falfe  max- 
ims of  education. 

Let  it  not  be  fuppofed  from  thefe 
obfervations  that  I  am  infenfible  of 
the  charms  of  inftrumental  mufic, 
or  that  I  wifh  to  exclude  it  from  the 
education  of  a  lady  where  a  mufical 
ear  irrefiilably  difpofes  to  ir,  and  af- 
fluence at  the  lame  time  affords  a 
profpe6t  of  luch  an  exemption  frt^m 
the  ufual  cares  and  duties  of  the  mif- 
trefs  of  a  family,  as  will  enable  her 
to  pradlife  it,  Thefe  circumftances 
form  an  exception  to  the  general 
conducTt  that  fhould  arife  upon  this 
fubjecT:,  from  the  prei'ent  ftate  of 
fociety  and  manners  in  America. 

1  beg  leave  further  to  bear  a  tef- 
timony  againfl  the  pracTtice  of  mak- 
ing the  French  language  a  part  of 
female  education  in  America.  In 
Britain  where  company  and  plea- 
fure  are  the  principal  bulinels  of  la- 
dies i  where  the  nurfery    aiid   the 
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kitchen  form  no  part  of  their  care, 
and  where  a  daily  iiitercourle  is 
maintained  with  French-men  and 
other  foreigners  who  fpeak  the 
French  language,  a  knowledge  of  it 
is  abi'olutely  neceffary.  But  the  cafe 
is  widely  different  in  this  country 
Of  the  many  ladies  who  have  ap- 
plied to  this  language,  how  great  a 
proportion  of  them  have  been  hur- 
ried into  the  cares  and  duties  of  a 
family  before  they  had  acquired 
it;  of  thofe  who  have  acquired  it, 
how  few  have  retained  it  after  they 
were  married  ;  and  of  the  few  who 
have  retained  it,  how  feldom  have 
they  had  occafion  to  fpeak  it,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  lives !  It  certainly 
comports  more  with  female  delicacy 
as  well  as  the  natural  politenei's  of 
the  French  nation,  to  make  it  ne- 
celTary  for  French-men  to  learn  to 
fpeak  our  language  in  order  to  con- 
verfe  with  our  ladies,  than  for  our 
ladies  to  learn  their  language,  in 
order  to  converfe  with  them. 

Let  it  not  be  faid  in  defence  ©f  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
that  many  elegant  books  are  writ- 
ten in  it.  Thofe  of  them  that  are 
truly  valuable,  are  generally  tranlla- 
ted  ;  but,  if  this  were  not  the  cafe, 
the  Englifli  language  certainly  con- 
tains many  more  books  of  real  utili- 
ty and  ufeful  information  than  can 
be  read,  without  neglecting  other 
duties,  by  the  daughter,  or  wife  of 
an  American  citizen. 

It  is  with  reludlance  that  I  ©b- 
je6t  to  drawing,  as  a  branch  of  edu- 
cation for  an  American  lady.  To 
be  the  miftrefs  of  a  family  is  one  of 
the  great  ends  of  a  woman's  being, 
and  while  the  peculiar  ftate  of  foci- 
ety  in  America  impofes  this  ftation 
fo  early,  and  renders  the  duties  of 
it  fo  numerous  and  difficult,  I  con- 
ceive that  little  time  can  be  fpared 
for  the  acquifition  of  this  elegant  ac- 
complifhment. 

It  is  agreeable   to  obferve  how 
Uni.  Asyl.  Vol.  IF.  No.   5. 


differently  modern  writers,  and 
the  infpired  author  of  ihe  proverbs, 
delcribe  a  fine  woman.  The  for- 
mer confine  their  praifes  chiefiv  to 
perfonal  charms,  and  ornamental 
accomplifhments,  while  the  latter 
celebrates  only  the  virtues  of  a  va- 
luable miftreis  of  a  family,  and  a 
ufeful  member  of  fociety.  The  one 
is  pei^6lly  acquainted  with  all  the 
fafhionable  languages  of  Europe  ; 
the  other,  '^  opens  her  mouth  with 
wifdom"  and  is  perfedtly  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  ufes  of  the  needle, 
the  diflaff,  and  the  loom.  The  bu- 
finefs  of  the  one,  is  pleafure  ;  the 
plealure  of  the  other,  is  bufinefs. 
The  one  is  admired  abroad  ;  the  o- 
ther  is  honoured  and  beloved  at 
home.  '^  Her  children  arife  up  and 
call  her  bleiTed,  her  hufband  alfo, 
and  he  praifeth  her."  There  is  no 
fame  in  the  world  equal  to  this ;  nor 
is  there  a  note  in  mulic  half  fo  de- 
lightful, as  the  reipebtful  language 
with  which  a  grateful  fon  or  daugh- 
ter perpetuates  the  memory  of  a 
fenfible  and  affectionate  mother. 

It  fhould  not  furprife  us  that  Bri- 
tifh  cuftoms,  with  reipedt  tofemale 
education,  have  been  tranfplanted 
mto  our  Am.erican  fchools  and  fa- 
milies. We  fee  marks  of  the  lame 
incongruity,  of  time  and  place,  in 
many  other  things.  We  behold 
our  houfes  accommodated  to  the  cli- 
mate of  Great  Britain,  by  eaftern 
and  wcflern  directions.  We  be- 
hold our  ladies  panting  in  a  heat  of 
ninety  degrees,  under  a  hat  and 
cufhion,  which  were  calculated  for 
the  temperature  of  a  Britifhfummer. 
We  behold  our  citizens  condemned 
and  punifned  by  a  criminal  law, 
which  was  copied  from  a  country 
where  maturity  in  corruption  ren- 
ders public  executions  a  part  of  the 
amufements  of  the  nation.  It  is 
high  time  to  awake  from  this  frrvi- 
lity — to  fludy  our  own  character — 
to  examine  the  age  ot  our  country 
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— and  to  adopt  manners  in  every 
thing,  that  (hall  be  accommodated 
to  our  ftate  of  fociety,  and  to  the 
forms  (if  our  government.  In  par- 
ticular, it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
make  ornamental  accomiijifhments 
yield  to  i>rinciples  and  knowledge, 
in  the  education  of  our  women. 

A  philofopher  once  faid  *'  let  me 
make  all  the  balladsof  a  country  and 
I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws"  He 
might  with  more  propriety  have 
laid,  let  the  ladies  of  a  country  be 
educated'  properly,  and  they  will 
not  only  make  and  adminifter  irs 
laws,  but  form  its  manners  and  cha- 
rafter.  It  would  require  a  lively 
imagination  to  defcribe,  or  even  to 
comprehend,  the  happinefs  of  a  coun- 
try, where  knowledge  and  virtue, 
vere  generally  difFufed  among  the 
female  fex.  Our  young  men  would 
then  be  reftrained  from  vice  by  the 
terror  of  being  baniflied  from  their 
company.  The  loud  laugli,  and  the 
malignant  fmile,  at  the  expence  of 
innocence,  or  of  perfonal  infirmities 
— the  feats  of  fuccefsful  mimickry — 
and  the  low-priced  wit,  which  is 
borrowed  from  a  mifapplication  of 
fcriprure  phraTes,  would  no  more 
be  confidered  as  recomm.endations 
to  the  fociety  of  ladies.  A  double 
entendre,  in  their  preience,  Would 
then  exclude  a  gentleman  for  ever 
from  t!ie  company  of  both  lexes, 
and  probably  oblige  him  to  leek  an 
afylum  from  contempt,  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  influence  of  female 
educarion  would  be  ftill  more  ex- 
ten  live  and  uleful  in  domeftic  life. 
The  obligations  of  gentlemen  to 
qualify  themfelves  by  knowledge 
and  induftry  to  fiilcliarge  the  duties 
of  benevolence,  would  be  encreafed 
by  marriage  ;  and  the  patriot — the 
hero-— and  the  legiflator,  m  ould  find 
the  Iweeteft  reward  of  their  toils, 
in  the  approbation  and  applaule  of 
tiieir  wives.  Children  would  dif- 
f;over  tha  marks  of  maternal  pru- 


dence and  wifu'ors  in  every  ftation 
of  life ;  for  it  has  been  remarked 
that  tnere  have  been  few  great  or 
good  men  who  have  not  been  blef- 
led  with  wife  and  prudent  mothers. 
Cyrus  was  taught  to  revere  the 
gods,  by  his  mother  Mandane — 
Samuel  was  devoted  to  his  prophe- 
tic office  before  he  was  born,  bv  his 
mother  Hannah — Conftantine  was 
refcued  from  paganifm  by  his  mo- 
ther Couftantia — and  Edward  the 
fixth  inherited  thofegreat  and  excel- 
lent qualities,  which  made  him  the 
delight  of  the  age  in  which  he  liv- 
ed, from  his  mother,  lady  Jane 
Seymour.  Mnny  other  inflances 
might  be  mentioned,  if  necefTary, 
from  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  to 
eftablifh  the  truth  of  thispropofition. 
I  am  not  enthufiaftical  upon  the 
fubje6l  of  education.  In  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  hum.an  affairs,  we 
ihall  probably  too  foon  follow  the 
footfteps  of  the  nations  of  Europe  in 
manners  and  vices.  The  firft  marks 
we  fliall  perceive  of  our  declenfion, 
will  appear  among  our  women. 
Their  idienefs,  ignorance,  and  pro- 
fligacy will  be  the  harbingers  of  our 
ruin.  Then  will  the  character  and 
performance  of  a  buffoon  on  the 
theatre,  be  the  iubject  of  more  con- 
verfaiion  and  praii'e,  than  the  patri- 
ot or  the  minifter  of  the  gofpel ; — 
then  will  our  language  and  pronun- 
cia,tion  be  enfeebled  and  corrupted 
by  a  flood  of  P'rench  and  Italian 
words; — then  will  thehiftory  of  ro- 
mantic amours,  be  preferred  to  the 
immortal     writings     of     Addilbn, 

Hawkefworth   and    Johnfon  ; 

then  will  our  churches  be  negleCled, 
and  the  name  of  the  fupreme  being 
never  be  called  upon,  but  in  pre- 
faue  exclamations  ; — then  will  our 
Sundays  be  appropriated,  only  to 
fe;<lts  :ind  concerts ; — and  then  wiH 
begin  all  that  train  of  domeilic  and 
political  calamitic?. But,  I  for- 
bear.    The  profped  is  fo  painful, 
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that  I  cannot  help,  filently,  iraplor- 
ing  the  great  arbiter  of  human  af- 
fairs, to  interpofe  his  almighty 
goodnefs,  and  to  deliver  us  from 
thefe  evils,  that,  at  lead  one  fpot 
of  the  earth  may  be  referved  as  a 
monument  of  the  effet^ls  of  good  e- 
ducation,  in  order  to  Ihew  in  Tome 
degree,  what  our  fpecies  was,  be- 
fore the  fall,  and  whiit  it  fliall  be, 
after  its  reftoration. 

'Thus,  gentlemen,  have  1  briefly 
finhhed  what  1  propofed.  If  1  am 
wrong  in  thofe  opinions  in  which  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  departing 
from  general  and  fafhionable  habits 
©f  thinking,  I  am  fure  you  will  dif- 
cover,  and  pardon  my  miltakes. 
But,  if  I  am  right,  I  am  equally 
fure  you  will  adopt  my  opinions  ; 
for  to  enlightened  minds  truth  is  a- 
like  acceptable,  whether  it  comes 
from  the  lips  of  age,  or  the  hand  of 
antiquity,  or  whether  it  be  obtrud- 
ed by  a  perfon,  who  has  no  other 
claim  to  attention,  than  a  defire  of 
adding  to  the  ftock  of  human  hap-, 
pinefs, 

I  cannot  difraifs  the  fubjedl  of  fe- 
male education  without  remarking, 
that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  tirft  faw 
a  number  of  gentlemen  aflociated 
for  the  purpofe  of  directing  the  edu- 
cation of  young  ladies.  By  means 
of  this  plan,  the  power  of  teachers 
is  regulated  and  reftrained,  and  the 
objects  of  education  are  extended. 
By  the  feparation  of  the  fcxes  in  the. 
unformed  Hate  of  their  manners,  fe- 
male delicacy  is  cheriflied  and  pre- 
ferved.  Here  the  young  ladies  may 
enjoy  all  the  literary  advantages  of 
a  boarding-fchool,  and  at  the  fame 
time  live  under  the  proteiTtion  of 
their   parents*.       Here    emulation 


may  be  excited  without  jealoufy, 
ambition  without  envy, — and  crnn- 
petition  without  ftrife.  The  at- 
tempt to  eftablilh  this  new, mode  of 
education  for  young  ladies,  was  an 
experiment,  and  the  fuccefs  of  it 
hath  anfwered  our  expe<^ations-|-. 
Too  much  praife  cannot  be  given 
to  our  principal  and  his  affiltants, 
for  the  abilities  and  fidelity  with 
which  they  have  carried  the  plan 
into  execution.  The  proficiency 
which  the  young  ladies  have  difco- 
vered  in  reading — writing — fpcl- 
ling — arithmetic — grammar — gee— 
graphy — miific — and  then-  diiier- 
ent  catechilms,  fince  the  laft  exa- 
mination, is  a  lefs  equivocal  mark 
of  the  merit  of  our  teachers,  than 
any  thing  I  am  able  to  exprefs  in 
their  favour. 

But  the  reputation  of  the  acade- 
my mufl  be  lufpendcd,  till  the  pub- 
lic are  convinced,  by  the  future 
conduift  and  character  of  our  puj>ils, 
of  the  advantages  of  the  inftitutlon. 
To  you,  therefore, 

YOUNG  LADIES, 
an  important  problem  is  committed 
for  fuhition  j  and  that  is,  whether 
our  prel'ent  plan  of  education  be  a 
wife  one,  and  whether  it  be  calcu^ 
lated  to  prepare  you  for  the  duties 
of  iocial  and  domeitic  life.  J  know 
that  the  elevation  of  the  female 
mind,  by  means  of  moral,  phyfical 
and  religious  truth,  is  confidered  by 
fome  men  as  unfriendly  to  the  do- 
meitic character  of  a  woman.  But 
this  is  the  prejudice  of  little  minds, 
and  fprings  from  the  fame  ipirit 
which  oppofes  the  general  diffuiion 
of  knowledge  among  the  citizens  of 
our  republics.  If  men  believe  that 
ignorance  is  favourable  to  the  go- 


*  "  Unnatural  confinement  makes  a  young  woman  embrace  with  avidity  «very 
"  pkafure  when  (he  is  fet  free.  To  relifh  domeftic  life,  one  mufl;  be  acquainted  with 
•'  it ;  for  it  is  in  the  houfe  of  her  parents  a  young  woman  acquires  the  relifti."  Lord 
Kaims's  thoughts  upon  education,  and  the  .  ulturc  of  the  heart. 

t  The  number  of  the  fcheiars  in  the  academy  at  this  time,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred. 
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vernment  of  the  female  fex,  they 
are  certainly  deceived  ;  for  a  weak 
and  ignorant  woman  will  always  be 
governed  with  the  greateft  difficnl- 
ty.  1  have  lometimes  been  led  to 
afcribe  liie  invention  of  ridiculous 
and  expenfiv^e  fulhions  in  female 
drefs,  entirely  to  the  gentlemen*, 
in  order  to  divert  the  ladies  from 
improving  their  minds,  and  there- 
by to  lecure  a  more  arbitrary  and 


unlimited  authority  over  them.  It 
will  be  in  your  power,  ladies,  to 
corre<!:l:  the  miftakes  and  practice  of 
our  fex  upon  thele  fubjedits,  by  de- 
monftrating,  that  the  female  tem- 
per can  only  be  governed  by  rea- 
fon,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  rea- 
fon  in  women,  is  alike  friendly  to 
the  order  of  nature,  and  to  private 
as  well  as  pubhc  happinefs. 


(*,,<^<^^^^^^,<*^^^^ 


HISTORICAL       ANECDOTES. 

The  annals  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  cannot  afford  no- 
bler injiances  of  a  fcrupuloiis  adherence  to  truths  and 
an  heroic  iyitr  epidity  ^  than  are  found  in  the  folio-wing 
anecdotes. 


IN  the  the  fifteenth  century, 
during  the  civil  wars  between 
two  factions  in  the  Netherlands, 
then  known  by  the  names  of  the 
Ucecks  and  CabiiliauXy  the  former, 
after  a  long-fieg-^,  captuied  the  ci- 
ty of  Schoonhoven. — Irritated  by 
the  obltiaate  refiftance  of  Albert 
Beiling,  the  governor,  they  con- 
demned him  to  be  buried  alive. 
Albert  foUcited  the  delay  of  a  month, 
in  order  that  he  might  fettle  his  af- 
fairs.  He  obtained  it;  and,  upon 
givino;  his  word  of  honour  to  retui  n, 
was  liberated  from  prifon.  When 
the  term  expired,  he  returned,  and 
fubmitted  to  his  fentence. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Amersfort,  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  party  of  the  Cabilliaux, 
befieged  the  other  party  in  a  fmall 
town  culled  B  iideweldt.  John  van 
Schaffelaar,  and  nineteen  ot  his  com- 
panions, perlilted  in  defending  the 
church,  which  had  been  affigned  to 
them  as  a  poll.     At  lail,  the  inuti- 


lity of  their  efforts  reduced  thefe 
brave  men  to  the  necellity  of  de- 
manding a  capitulation.  The  be- 
fiegers  anfwered,  that  they  fhould 
expe6l  no  quarter,  till  they  had  pre- 
cipitated their  commander  from  the 
tower.  Fired  with  indignation  at 
this  propolal,  the  heroic  band  re- 
folved  rather  to  perilh,  than  be 
diflionoured  by  luch  an  atrocious 
a(^lion  ;  but  John  van  Schaffelaar, 
who  knew  the  implacable  hatred  of 
the  people  of  Amersfoi  t,  voluntari- 
ly afcended  the  tower:  **  My 
friend,"  faid  he,  "  I  mufl  die  once, 
and  1  will  not  be  the  caufe  of  your 
deftruclion."  He  inftantlv  threw 
himfelf  down  :  his  enemies  received 
him  on  the  points  of  their  lances, 
difpatched  him,  and  gave  quarter 
to  his  comrades. 

The  Dutch  Eafl  India  Company 
conquered  the  illand  of  Formola  in 
1625,  and  loft  it  in  1662-  The  fort, 
called  Zealand,  held  out  the  laft. 
Impatient  at  length    of  the   fiege. 


*  The   very  expenfive  prints  of  female  dreflls  which  are  publilhed  annually  in 
France,  are  invented  and  executed  wholly  by  OENrLEMEi^. 


An  account  of  the  Capra  Ibex,  &c» 
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Coxinga,  the  Chinefe  genera!,  de- 
termined to  fend  one  of  his  prifon- 
crs,  the  minifter  Hambroeck,  to 
perfuade  the  garrifon  to  furrender. 
Hambroeck  hadnootlier  alternative 
than  to  undertake  the  commiflion, 
or  to  die  ;  and  they  made  him  fo- 
lemnly  promife  to  return.  Arrived 
at  the  fort,  he  reprefented  to  his 
companions,  that  they  ought  by  no 
means  to  defpair  of  ftill  receiving 
fuccours  from  Batavia  ;  and  he  per- 
fuaded  them  not  to  filten  to  any 
fummons  of  furrender.  His  coun- 
trymen then  fohcired  him  to  remain 
with  them.  Two  of  his  daughters 
threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  em* 
braced  his  knees,  and  conjured  him 
not  to  forfakc  them.  He  anfwered 
them,  '*  Your  mother,  the  reft  of 
our  family,  and  many  of  my  coun- 
trymen, are  prifoners  with  me. 
God  forbid  that  I  Iliould  fave  my 
own  life,  by  expofing  them  to  de- 
ftrndlion.  My  word  of  honour  is 
engaged ;  I  will  keep  it.  I  ihall 
think  myfelf  happy  to  be  devoted 
for  my   brethren." — He  returned 


to  the  Chinefe  camp.  The  expeft- 
ed  fuccours  not  arriving,  the  fort 
demanded  and  obtained  an  honour- 
able capitulation  ;  but  500  of  Cox- 
inga's  pril'oners,  fufpedled  of  hav- 
ing confpired  againft  him,  were 
cruelly  put  to  death  :  and  this  he- 
roic minifter  was  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  unfortunate  vi<;:tims. 

William  Coddaens,  profeflor  of 
Oriental  literature  in  theuniverfity 
of  Leyden,  gave,  in  1629,  a  noble 
example  of  firmnefs  and  courage. 
Being  unable  to  conform  to  the  re- 
ligious creed  of  the  Stadtholder, 
Prince  Maurice,  at  that  lime  pre- 
fcribed  to  all  the  Dutch  divines  by 
the  fynod  of  Dort,  he  was  firft  fuf- 
pended,  and  afterwards  deprived  of 
his  place. '  I  might  have  yielded,'  faid 
he,  *  to  circumftances,  1  might  have 
become  a  flatterer  as  well  as  others  ; 
I  might  have  rendered  myfelf  as  a- 
greeable  to  the  Prince  ;  and  I  might 
have  preferved  my  place ;  but  if  I 
ihould  happen  to  die  to-morrow, 
what  account  fliould  I  give  of  my 
conduct  to  the  Supreme  Judge  V 


c<^4)cc^.^^c<^=^c<^c<^.4;.. 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 


An  accoimt   of  the  Capra  Ibex,    and  Capra  Ru  pi- 
ca pr  a,  of  Linnaeus. 

(Concluded from  Page  143.^ 


AS  the  Ibex  is  fuch  a  rare  ani- 
mal, even  with  us,  I  can 
lay  nothing  of  its  ufe.  The  flefh  of 
the  Chamois  is  much  efteemed  by 
moft  of  our  Alpicolse.  The  ufe  of 
the  blood  of  thefe  animals,  efpecial- 
ly  that  of  the  Ibex,  is  efteemed  in 
different  difeafes  but,  I  believe,  it 
does  more  harm  than  good,  as  it 
prevents,  commonly,  the  ufe  of 
more  efficacious  remedies.  The 
moft  valuable  part  of  the  Chamois, 


for  which  the  hunter  cxpofes  his 
life,  is  its  ll^in,  the  price  of  which 
is  from  18  to  20  {hillings.  In  this 
kind  of  chafe  dogs  are  of  no  ufe. — ■ 
Many  of  the  ftouteft  fellows  leave 
their  places  in  the  morning,  m  good 
health,  without  ever  returning  back. 
Only  thofe  who  know  mountains, 
are  fenfible  how  eafy  it  is  to  afcend 
fteep  rocks ;  but  how  difficult  a- 
gain  to  defcend,  without  affiftance  \ 
Our  hunters  employ  many  artifices, 
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to  relieve  themfelves  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  their  fituation  ;  but  thefe 
often  fail  them  ,  and,  if  a  hazard- 
ous leap  does  not  ibmetimes  aid 
them,  they  either  perifli  in  an  un- 
happy attempt  for  liberty,  or  by 
famine. 

What  ufe  thefe  animals  ferve  in 
the  general  economy  of  nature,  I 
pretend  not  to  fay  ;  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  thofe  who  have  occafion  to 
traverfe  the  mountainous  places  they 


inhabit,  muft  receive  peculiar  fatis- 
fadlion  from  their  prelence  there, 
where  fcarce  any  other  animal  beings 
are  to  be  feen,  and  whofe  vivacity, 
perhaps,  is  greater  than  u'hat  pre- 
vails amidft  thofe  animals  who  live 
in  lower  and  more  cultivated  parts 
of  the  earth,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  points  out  their  own  fuperior  hap- 
pinefs,  muft  contribute  much  to  the 
pleafure  of  the  traveller. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Universal  Asylum. 


Si  r, 

I  fend  you,  for  publication,  the  following  extra6ls  from  A  Discourse 
ON  THE  Love  of  our  Country,  delivered  on  the  4rh  of  Novem- 
ber laft,  before  the  fociety  for  commemorating  the  revolution  in  Great- 
Britain,  by  Dr  Price.  The  importance  of  the  lubjedt  and  the  excellence 
of  the  obiiervations  are  fufficient  recommepdations  to  an  American 
reader.  Z. 


WE  are  fo  conftituted  that 
our  affeftions  are  more 
drawn  to  fome  among  mankind 
than  to  others,  in  proportion  to 
their  degrees  of  nearnefs  to  us,  and 
our  power  of  being  ufeful  to  them. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  circum- 
ftanee  in  the  conftitution  of  our  na- 
tures which  proves  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  our  Maker ;  for  had 
our  aiFedlions  been  determined  alike 
to  all  our  fellow-creatures,  human 
life  would  have  been  a  fcene  of^m- 
barrafTment  and  diftradtion.  Our 
regards,  according  to  the  order  of 
nature,  begin  with  ourfelves  j  and 
every  man  is  charged  primarily 
with  the  care  of  himfelf.  Next 
eome  our  families,  benefaiftors,  and 
friends  ;  and  after  them  our  coun- 
try. We  can  do  little  for  the  inte- 
reft  of  mankind  at  large.  To  this 
intereft,  however,  all  other  inte- 
refts  are  fubordinate.  The  nobleft 
principle  in  our  nature  is  the  regard 


to  general  juftice,  and  that  good- 
will which  embraces  all  the  world. 
— 1  have  already  obferved  this  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
Though  our  immediate  attention 
muft  be  employed  in  promoting  our 
own  intereft  and  that  of  our  neareft 
connexions  ;  yet  we  muft  remem- 
ber, that  a  narrow  intereft  ought 
always  to  give  way  to  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  intereft.  In  purfuing  par-^ 
ticularly  the  intereft  of  our  country, 
we  ought  to  carry  our  views  beyond 
it.  We  fliould  love  it  ardently,  but 
not  exclufively.  We  ought  to  feek 
its  good  by  all  the  means  that  our 
different  circumftances  and  abilities 
will  allow  ;  but  at  the  lame  time 
we  ought  to  conhder  ourlelves  as 
citizens  of  the  world,  and  take  care 
to  maintain  a  juft  regard  to  the 
rights  of  other  countries. 

The  chief  bleflings  of  human  na- 
ture  are   the  three  following  : 

Truth— Virtue and  Liber- 
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TY.- Thefe  are,  therefore,  the 

bleffings  in  ihe  polTeffion  of  which 
the  intereft  of  our  country  lies,  and 
to  the  attainment  of  which  our  love 
of  it  ought  to  direct  our  endeavours. 
By  the  difFufion  of  knowledge  it 
niuft  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  coun- 
try of  Barbana72s  :  by  the  practice 
of  religious  virtue,  it  muft  be  dif- 
tinguifhed from  a  country  of  Gam- 
hlersy  Jtheijh,  and  Ltbsrt'mes  :  and 
by  the  poffeffion  of  liberty,  it 
mutl  be  diftinguiflied  from  a  country 
of  Slaves. —  1  will  dwell  for  a  few 
moments  on  each  of  thele  heads. 

Our  firft  concern,  as  lovers  of 
our  country,  mull  be  to  enlighten  it. 
— Why  are  the  nations  of  the  world 
fo  patient  under  defpotilm  ? — Why 
do  they  crouch  to  tyrants,  and  fub- 
mit  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  a 
herd  of  cattle  \  Is  it  not  becaufe 
they  are  kept  indarknefs,  and  want 
knowledge  ?  Enlighten  them  and 
you  will  elevate  them.  Shew  them 
they  are  ?neny  and  they  will  act 
like  7}ien.  Give  them  juft  ideas  of 
civil  government,  and  let  them 
know  that  it  is  an  expedient  for 
gaining  protedtion  againft  injury 
and  defending  their  rights,  and  it 
will  be  impoiiible  for  them  to  fub- 
mit  to  governments  which,  like 
molt  of  thofe  now  in  the  world,  are 
ulurpations  on  the  rights  of  men, 
and  little  better  tlian  contrivances 
for  enabling  a  few  to  opprefs  the 
many.  Convince  thern  that  the 
Deity  is  a  righteous  and  benevolent 
as  well  as  omnipotent  being,  who 
regards  with  equal  ej'e  all  his  crea- 
tures, and  conneiits  his  favour  with 
nothing  but  an  honeft  defire  to 
know  and  do  his  will ;  and  that  zt.\\ 
for  myltical  doctrines  which  has 
led  men  to  hate  and  harrafs  one  a- 
nother  will  be  exterminated.  Set 
religion  before  tliem  as  a  rational 
fcrvice,  conliiling  not  in  any  rites 
and  ceremonies,  but  in  worfliipping 
God  vvith  a  pure  heart,  and  prac- 


tifing  righteoufnefs  from  the  fear  of 
hi<:  difpleafure  and  the  apprehenfion 
of  a  future  righteous  judgment,  and 
that  gloomy  and  ct  uel  fuperftition 
will  be  aboliflied  which  has  hither- 
to gone  under  the  name  of  religion, 
and  to  the  fupport  of  which  civil 
government  has  been  perverted. — 
Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  bigotry, 
intolerance,  perfecution,  and  flave- 
ry.  Inform  and  inftrudt  mankind; 
and  thefe  evils  will  be  excluded. — 
Happy  is  the  perfon,  who  himfelf 
raifed  above  vulgar  errors,  is  con- 
fcious  of  having  aimed  at  giving 
mankind  this  inftrudtion.  Happy  is 
the  fcholar  or  philofopher  who  at 
the  clofe  of  Hfe  can  reflect  that  he 
has  made  this  ufe  of  his  abilities ; 
but  happier  far  muft  he  be,  if  at 
the  fame  time  he  has  reafon  to  be- 
lieve he  has  been  fuccefsful,  and  ac- 
tually contributed,  by  his  inftrudli- 
ons,  to  difleminate  among  his  fel- 
low-creatures juft  notions  of  them- 
felves,  of  their  rights,  of  religion, 
and  the  nature  and  end  of  civil  go-, 
vernment. 

Every  degree  of  illumination 
which  we  can  communicate  muft  do 
the  greateft  good.  It  helps  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  men  for  the  reco- 
very of  their  rights,  andhaftensthe 
overthrov;  of  prieftcraft  and  tyran- 
ny.— In  fliort,  we  may,  in  this  in- 
ftance,  learn  our  duty  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  oppreiTors  of  the  world. 
They  know  that  light  is  hoftile  to 
them,  and  thei  efore  they  labour  to 
keep  men  in  the  dark.  Remove  the 
darknefs  in  which  they  envelope 
the  world,  and  their  ufurpatioos 
will  be  expofed,  their  power  will 
be  fubverted,  and  the  world  eman- 
cipated. 

The  next  great  blelling  of  hu- 
man nature  which  I  have  mention- 
ed is  virtue.  This  ought  to  fol- 
low knowledge,  and  to  oe  directed 
by  it.  Virtue  without  knowledge 
naaJces  enthufiafts ;  and  knowledge 
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without  virtue  makes  devils;  but 
both  united  elevate  to  the  top  of 
human  digniry  and  perfeftion. — 
We  muft,  therefore,  it  we  would 
ferve  our  country,  make  both  thefe 
the  objecSls  of  our  zeal.  We  mull 
difcourage  vice  in  all  its  forms;  and 
our  endeavours  to  enlighten  mull 
have  ultimately  in  view  a  reforma- 
tion of  manners  and  virtuous  prac- 
tice. 

I  muft  add  here,  that  in  the  prac- 
tice of  vn-tue  I  include  the  difcharge 
of  the  public  duties  of  religion.  By 
negle(fling  thefe  we  may  injure  our 
country  elfentially. 

By  giving  an  example  of  a  ra- 
tional and  manly  woilhip,  men  of 
weight,from  their  rank  or  literature, 
may  do  the  greateft  fervice  to  foci- 
ety  and  the  world.  They  may  bear 
a  teftimony  againll  that  application 
of  civil  power  to  the  fupport  of  par- 
ticular modes  of  faith,  which  ob- 
ftru(^ls  human  improvement,  and 
perpetuates  error ;  and  they  may 
hold  out  inftrudtion  which  will  dif- 
countenance  fuperllition,  and  at  the 
fame  time  recommend  religion,  by 
making  it  appear  to  be  (what  it 
certainly  is  when  rightly  under- 
Itood)  the  itrongell  incentive  to  all 
that  is  generous  and  worthy,  and 
confcquently  the  bell  friend  to  pub- 
lic order  and  happinefs. 

Liberty  is  the  next  great  blef- 
fing  which  I  have  mentioned  as  the 
objetil  ot  patriotic  ze-il.     It  is  infe- 


parable  from  knowledge  and  virtnc, 
and  together  with  thern  completes 
the  glory  of  a  community.  An  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  country  muft 
be  a  tree  country.  It  cannot  fuf- 
fer  invafions  of  its  rights,  or  bend 
to  tyrants. —  I  need  not,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  take  any  pains  to  fliew  you 
how  great  a  blefling  liberty  is.  The 
fmallell  attention  to  the  hiftory  of 
pall  ages,  and  the  prefent  Hate  of 
mankind,  will  make  you  fenfible  of 
its  importance.  Look  round  the 
world,  and  you  will  find  almoll  e- 
very  country,  relpe<5table  or  con- 
temptible, happy  or  miCerable,  a 
fruitful  field  or  a  frightful  watle,  ac- 
cording as  it  polfeires  or  wants 
this  blefling.  Think  of  Creecs,  for- 
merly the  feat  of  arts  and  fciences, 
and  the  moll  dillinguifhed  fpot  un- 
der heaven  ;  but  now,  having  loll 
liberty,  a  vile  and  wretched  ipot, 
a  region  of  darknefs,  poverty,  and 

barbarity. Such  refledlions  mull 

convince  you  that,  if  you  love  your 
country,  you  cannot  be  zealous  e- 
nough  in  promoting  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty in  it. 

The  obfervations  I  have  made 
include  our  whole  duty  to  our  coun- 
tiy  ;  for  by  endeavouring  to  libe- 
ralize and  enlighten  it,  to  difcou- 
rage vice  and  to  promote  virtue  ia 
it,  and  to  afiert  and  iupport  its  li- 
berties, we  fliajl  endeavour  to  do 
all  that  is  necelfary  to  make  it  great 
and  happy. 


The  Dr.  concludes  his  difcourfe  with  the  following  fentmie?!tSy  on  the  prcgnfs 
of  liberty  f  which  are  truly  elevated  and  fublime. 


YOU  may  reafonably  expe6l  that 
I  Ihould  now  clofe  this  addrefs  to  you. 
But  1  cannot  yet  diimifs  you.  I 
mull  not  conclude  without  recalling, 
particul  rly  to  your  recolleiilion,  a 
confideration,  which,  probably, 
your  thoughts  have  been  all  along 
anticipating:  a  confideration  with 
which  my  mind  is  imprelTed  iiiore 


than  I  can  exprefs.  I  mean,  the 
confideration  of  the  favourablenefs 
of  the  prefent  times  to  ail  ex- 
ertions in  the  caufe  of  public  li- 
berty. 

What  an  eventful  period  is  thisl 
I  am  thankful  that  1  have  lived  to 
it ;  and  I  could  almoft  fay,  Lord^ 
now  Icttejl  thou  thy  frvant  depart  in 
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peace,  for  mine  eyes  havefeen  thy  fal- 
vation.  I  have  lived  to  fee  a  dif- 
fufion  of  knowledge,  which  has  un- 
dermined fuperftition  and  error 

I  have  lived  to  fee  the  rights  of  men 
better  underftood  than  ever  ;  and 
nations  panting  for  Uberty,  which 
feemed  to  have  loft  the  idea  of  it. 
— 1  have  lived  to  fee  Thirty  Mil- 
lions of  people,  indignant  and  re- 
folute,  fpurning  at  flavery,  and  de- 
manding liberty  with  an  irrefiftable 
voice ;  their  king  led  in  triumph 
and   an  arbitrary  monarch  furren- 

dering  himfelf  to  his  fubjeci-ls 

After  Iharing  in  the  benefits  of  one 
Revolution,  I  have  been  fpared  to 
be  a  witnefs  of  two  other  Revolu- 
tions, both  glorious. — And  now  me- 
thinks  I  fee  the  ardour  for  liberty 
catching  and  fpreading ;  a  general 
amendment  beginning  in  human  af- 
fairs ;  the  dominion  of  kings  chang- 
ed for  the  dominion  of  laws,  and 
the  dominion  of  priefts  giving  way 
to  the  dominion  of  reafon  and  con- 
fcience. 


Be  encouraged  all  ye  friends  of 
freedom,  and  writers  in  its  defence  ! 
The  times  are  aufpicious.  Your  la- 
bours have  not  been  in  vain.  Be- 
hold kingdoms  admonifhed  by  you, 
ftarting  from  fleep  breaking  their 
fetters,  and  claiming  juftice  from 
their  oppreflbrs  1  Behold,  the  light 
you  have  ftruck  out,  after  fettmg 
America  free,  refledied  to  FruiicCy 
and  there  kindled  into  a  blaze  that 
lays  defpotifm  in  afties,  and  warms 
and  illuminates  Euripe ! 

Tremble,  all  ye  opprefTors  of  the 
world  1  Take  warning,  all  ye  fup- 
porrers  of  flavifli  governmenf^,  and 
flavifli  hierarchies !  Call  no  more 
(abfurdly  and  wickedly)  Refomia' 
tiouy  innovation.  You  cannot  now 
hold  the  world  in  darknefs.  Strug- 
gle no  longer  againft  increafmg 
light  and  liberality.  Reft  ore  to 
mankind  their  rights  :  and  confcnt 
to  the  corre6lion  of  abnfes,  before 
they  and  you  are  deftroyed  toge- 
ther. 


Original    letter,  written  by  Major -,  a 

French  officer  in  the  American  army,  previous  to 
his  executing  the  defperate  refolution  of  (hooting  him- 
felf. 


ADIEU  my  dear  friends — 
Life  was  become  a  burthen 
to  me.  I  {hake  it  off — Men  who 
do  not  reflect  will  accufe  me  of 
weaknefs — They  will  be  miftaken. 
That  fame  courage  which  enables 
me  to  meet  death,  would  have 
alfo  fupported  me  in  bearing  any 
degree  of  pain ;  but  what  end 
■would  have  been  anfwered  by  it  ? — 
Love,  by  extinguifhing  in  me  every 
other  paffion,  has  difqualified  me  to 
follow  any  purfuit,  from  which  my 
country,  my  friends,  or  my  con- 
nections, might  receive  any  benefit, 
Uni.  Asyl.  Vol.  IF,  No.  5. 


Why,  then,  (hould  I  preferve  a  life, 
ufelefs  to  them,  and  obnoxious  to 
my  felf  ? — I  refign  it  coolly  and  deli- 
berately— The  only  regret  I  carry 
with  me  is,  that  the  facrifice  muft 
be  made  to  my  own  eale  ;  an<l  not 
to  fome  nobler  or  more  difinterefted 
motive. 

I  commit  to  your  care,  my  dear 
friends,  the  execution  of  my  laft 
Will — Have  me  decently  buried; 
and  if  what  I  have  here  is  not  fuf- 

ficient,  draw  on  my  brother  at ■ 

I   hope will  take  the  trouble 

of  this,  if  necelfarv. 
0.9 
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Send   a  copy  of  my  will  to  my 

mother  at  and  one  to 

my  brother;  but  let  neither  of 
them  know  the  natui-e  of  my  death 
— Endeavour  to  conceal  it ;  or,  at 
lealt^  make  it  as  l-trie  public  as  pof- 
fible.  Take  care  of  He6tor.  I 
fhould  be  glad  he  would  live 
with  my  brother;  and  until  he 
joins  him,  let  him  Itay  with  either 
of  yon  he  choofes. 

Pieient  my  pi(5ture  to  Mifs . 

Tell  her  my  gratitude  for  her 
friendfhip  will  be  one  of  the  laft 
fentiments  to  die  in  me.  Prefent 
my  lail  compliments  (and  let  them 
be  very  affectionately  prefented)  to 
all  my  friends,  male  and  female — 
You  know  them.  Let  fuch  letters 
as  may    be  directed  to  me  be  kept 

by ,  and  delivered  or  fent  to 

my  brother,  as  he  Ihall  direct — I 
recommend  him  to  the  friendlhip 
of  you  three.     Seal  the  letters  you 


will  find  on  my  table ;  and  forward 
them  according  to  their  refpe<5live 
addrelfes.  I  have  annexed  to  thi§ 
as^  exacT:  an  account  of  all  my  affairs 
as  I  can  recollect.  Sell  all  my 
effecfts,  except  my  linen,  which, 
with   my  papers,  I   defire  may  be 

fecured  at  's,  to  be  directed 

to  my  brother,  if  he  returns  here, 
or  difpofed  of  as  he  ftiall  direct. 

The  piftols  are  loaded — Adieu, 
for  the  lall  time  ! — Love  me  after 
death,  as  I  did  you  when  I  was  a- 
live — Defend  my  memory  againft 
happy  lovers ;  for  I  fuppofe  no  un- 
fortunate one  will  attack  it — I 
march  off  as  gayly,  and  almoft  as 
eagerly,  as  when  my  friend,  Ge- 
neral Wayne,  fent  me  to  attack 
Lord  Cornwallis,  and  hope  I  Ihall 
be  more  fuccefsful  in  outflanking 
Love  than  the  Britiih  army. 


Of     dUICK-LIME     kz    aManure. 

(Continued  fro7n  page  23  7.  j 


IN  few  particulars  are  practical 
farmers  more  divided  in  opinion 
than  about  the  quantity  of  lime  that 
may  be  laid  upon  an  acre  of  (rround 
with  profit,  or  even  with  I'afety. 
Some  require  that  it  fliould  be  ap- 
plied in  fuch  fmall  quantities  as 
thirty  or  forty  buihels  10  the  acre  ; 
and  aver,  that,  if  more  is  uled,  the 
ground  will  be  abfolutely  ruined — 
while  others  maintain,  that  ten 
times  that  quantity  may  be  applied 
with  (i^fety. 

A  gceat  variation  may,  no  doubt, 
be  prixluced  in  rerpe(^,  by  a  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  the  foil, — 
in  the  (care  of  culture  it  is  under  at 
tne  time, — in  the  quantity  of  cal- 
careous matter  with  wbicli  it  may 


have  been  formerly  impregnated ; 
— and  perhaps,  a  variation  may 
fometimes  arife  from  other  circum- 
ilances,  that  have  never  yet  been 
attended  to. 

A  difference  will  likewife  arife 
from  the  quality  of  the  lime  that  is 
applied,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  employed.  Some  kinds 
of  lime  contain,  perhaps,  ten  times 
more  calcareous  matter  than  other 
kinds :  And  it  has  been  jhovved  a- 
bovc,  that  a  very  great  difference 
may  arife  from  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  Inne. 

Coniidering  all  tliefe  circumllan- 
ces,  it  would  appear  a  little  pre- 
fumpruous  in  any  one  to  prefcribe 
pofuive  rulei  that  fhould  be  general- 
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ly  adopted  in  this  relpe^t. — This  I 
fhall  not  attempt — but  Ihall  relate, 
with  candour,  fuch  obfervations  as 
have  occurred  to  myfelf  in  the 
courfe  of  a  pretty  extenlive  experi- 
ence of  this  manure. 

It  is  common  to  hear  thofe  who 
have  had  Uttle  experience  of  lime, 
as  a.  manure,  recommend  very 
great  caution,  left  too  great  a 
quantity  be  employed,  for  fear  of 
burning  the  foil,  as  they  exprefs  it. 
This  idea  of  burning  has  been  evi- 
dently adopted  from  what  is  ex- 
perienced by  applying  cauftic  Hme 
to  other  bodies  in  large  quantities, 
as  it  often  corrodes  and  Ihrivels 
th6m  up,  and  produces  other  effeclTts 
which  greatly  refemble  thofe  of 
fire;  But  it  cannot  produce  any 
fuch  effefls,  unlefs  there  are  vege- 
tables growing  upon  it  at  the  time. 
In  that  cafe,  the  vegetables  miglit 
indeed  be  corroded  by  the  lime,  if 
rain  Ihould  fall  immediately  after  it 
was   fpread,  when  newly  flacked. 

But,  as  it  lofes  this  fiery  cor- 

roiive  power  in  a  few  days  after  it 
is  fpread,  nothing  of  that  kind  can 
be  expected  to  happen  to  the  foil. 
Accordingly,  we  never  hear  of 
crops  being  burnt  up  with  too  great 
a  quantity  of  lime,  in  thofe  countries 
where  it  has  long  been  ufed  as  a 
common  manure — although  it  is 
there  often  employed  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  in  other  places  where 
it  is  more  rare. 

1  myfelf  have  had  the  experience 
of  lime  in  all  proportions,  from 
one  hundred  to  above  feven  hun- 
dred ^bufliels  to  the  acre,  upon  a 
great  variety  of  foils,  and  have  al- 
ways found  that  its  eftecSt  in  pro- 
moting the  fertility  of  the  foil  has 
been  in   proportion  to  the  quantity 

employed other    circumftances 

being  alike. 

The  expenfe  in  moft  cafes  pre- 
vents farmers  from  employing  this 
manure  in  greater  quantities  than 


thofe  above  mentioned ;  but  acci- 
dental circumftances  clearly  {how, 
that,  if  it  were  applied  in  muc:h 
larger  quantities,  the  effet^l:  would 
only  be  to  promote  the  luxuriance 
of  the  crop  in  a  higher  degree. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
in  whole  veracity  I  perfectly  con- 
fide, happening  to  be  from  home 
when  a  large  field  was  limed, —  and 
having  no  occafion  for  the  whole 
quantity  of  lime  that  had  been 
brought  for  that  purpofe,  and  laid 
down  in  one  corner  of  the  field, 
his  fervants,  without  driving  it  a- 
way,  mixed  what  remained  with 
the  foil,  although  the  lime  lay 
there  about  four  inches  thick  over 
the  whole  furface.  The  effet^l  was, 
that,  for  many  years  afterwards, 
the  grain  was  fo  immoderately  lux- 
uriant, that  it  fell  over,  and  rotted 
before  it  came  to  the  ear. — After 
many  years  this  luxuriance  abated 
a  little,  fo  as  to  allow  the  grain  to 
ripen; — but  it  was  always  much 
more  luxuriant  than  any  other  part 
of  the  field. 

An  accidental  experiment,  near- 
ly fmiilar  to  this,  fell  under  my 
own  obfervation.  It  happened  that 
the  fervants  of  another  farmer  laid, 
by  miflake,  a  few  heaps  of  lime 
upon  a  grafs-field  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend fliould  be  broken  up  at  the 
time. — The  miftake  was  foon  dif- 
covered,  and  no  more  lime  was 
laid  down  at  that  place  ;  and  the 
few  heaps  (about  a  bufhel  in  each,) 
were  allowed  to  lie  neglecled  with- 
out being  fpread. — The  field  was 
pp.ftured  upon  for  feven  or  eight 
years  after  that,  before  it  was  con- 
verted into  tillage ;  and  the  heaps 
were  by  that  time  become  fo  flat, 
and  fo  far  funk  into  the  ground, 
that  they  could  hardly  be  dilcover- 
ed. 

Before  it  v/as  ploughed  up,  the 
whole  of  the  field  was  limed,  and 
this  part   of  it  equally  fo  with  the 
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reft ;  nor  were  the  old  heaps  touch- 
ed till  the  plough  went  through 
in  tilling  the  field,  when  the  hme 
was  there  turned  up  almoft  with- 
out any  mixture  of  foil.  The  con- 
fequence  was,  that  at  every  one  of 
thel'e  heaps,  a  tuft  of  corn  fprung 
up  with  fuch  luxuriance  as  to  be 
entirely  rotted  before  harveft ; — 
and,  for  many  years  afterwards, 
*  thefe  tufts  enuid  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  at 
a  very  great  diftance,  like  fo  many 
buttons  on  a  coat; — and  perhaps 
continue  fo  to  this  day. 

From  thefe  experiments,  as  well 
as  other  confiderations  that  will 
afterwards  occur, — there  leems  to 
be  rcafon  to  conclude,  that,  on  foils 
that  do  not  naturally  abound  with 
chalk,  or  other  calcareous  matter, 
there  is  lefs  danger  in  giving  too 
much  lime  than  in  applying  too 
little  ; — except  in  rhofe  cafes  where 
an  over  luxuriance  is  dreaded. 

I  have  ofren  heard  it  urged  as  an 
objeftion  to  the  uie  of  li\ne  as  a 
manure,  that,  alti.ough  it  does  in- 
deed promote  the  fertility  of  a  foil 
in  a  high  degree  at  firit,  yet,  in 
the  end,  it  renders  it  much  more 
Iteril  than  formerly  ;  on  which  ac- 
count, they  fay,  it  ought  not  to  be 
at  all  employed. 

This,  like  many  other  objections 
to  ufeful  practices,  takes  it  rife  en- 


tirely from  the  avarice  and  unfkil- 
fulnefs  of  thofe  who  complain. — It 
is  chiefly  heard  of  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  country,  where  it  is  not  un- 
common for  a  farmer,  after  once 
liming  a  poor  foil,  to  take  fifteen 
or  fixteen  crops  of  oats  fucceflively, 
without  any  other  dreffing  or  al- 
ternation of  crops.  It  muft  be  a 
good  manure  that  enables  thefe  foils 
to  produce  fuch  a  number  of  fuccef- 
five  ftourging  crops  of  any  fort. — 
But  it  would  be  a  marvellousone  in- 
deed, if  it  fliould  prevent  thole 
fields  from  being  exhaufted  by 
them. 

But,  is  it  not  well  known,  that, 
in  all  the  richeft  and  beft  improved 
parts  of  the  country,  Hme  has  been 
long  employed  as  a  manure  ? — yet, 
fo  far  are  thefe  foils  from  being  ren- 
dered fteril  by  it,  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  art,  without  the  afliftance  of 
lime,  or  fome  calcareous  matter, 
could  ever  have  brought  thefe  fields 
to  their  prefent  degree  of  fertility. 
Thofe,  therefore,  who  complain  of 
the  hurtful  effects  of  Ume  as  a  ma- 
nure, proclaim  what  they  ought  to 
conceal, — that  they  have  had  in 
their  poffefTion  a  treafure  which 
might  have  enriched  their  pofleri- 
ty,  but  which  they  have  idly  fquan- 
dered  away  in  their  own  life- 
time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The      prolix      PREACHER. 


A  PARSON,  having  mounted 
the  pulpit  to  preach  from 
thofe  words  of  the  Scripture  :  *  He 
that  fows  fpariugly  {liall  reap  fpar- 
jngly;'  divided,  after  a  very  tedi- 
ou.  preajnbie,  hi?  (ermon  into  thir- 
ty-two points.  He  was  ju(l  enter- 
ing upon  the  firft  point,  when,  one 
of  his   auditory   flirting    up,    and 


making  a  buftling  motion  for  going 
out,  the  preacher  feverely  repri- 
manded him  for  his  remiffnefs  in 
God's  fervice,  and  inattention  to 
his  word  ;  alking  him  where  he 
was  going,  and  about  what,  in  fuch 
prefling  hafle  ?  I  am  going,  faid 
the  other,  to  fetch  my  night-cap, 
for  I  well  forefee  we  ihali  lie  here 
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this  night.  In  faft,  the  preacher, 
having  loft  the  thread  of  his  divifi- 
ons  and  lub-divifions  by  this  inter- 
ruption, could  never  find  the  end  of 
his  difcourfe.  The  auditors,  at 
length,  lofing  all  patience,  and  fee- 
ing the  night  coming  on  apace,  filed 
out  one  after  the  other.  The 
preacher,  who  had  been  now  chaf- 
ed with  the  vehemency  of  his  own 
utterance,    and  being  withal  near 


fighted,  did  not  perceive  this  de- 
fertion,  and  might  have  continued 
to  cant  eternally,  had  not  his  fon,  a 
little  boy,  the  only  one  of  the  con- 
gregation, that  ftill  remained,  cri- 
ed out  :  '  Father  I  am  very  hungry 
and  very  fleepy  ;  here  are  the  keys 
of  the  church  the  clerk  gave  me  ; 
and,  when  you  are  done,  you  will 
lock  up  the  doors  yourfelf.* 


^^^^-^^^4^.^^^-^^^^ 


An     INDIAN       ANECDOTE 


ONE  of  the  Aborigines  of  this 
country  having  occafion,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  to  travel  thro' 
Conne<5ticut  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
was  apprehended  and  carried  be- 
fore a  Jiiftice  of  Peace — The  In- 
dian, ignorant  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  Sabbath-day,  endeavoured  to 
alleviate  his  crime  the  beft  way  he 
could,  by  expreffing  his  amazement 
at  being  accufed  and  condemn- 
ed for  breaking  fomething  he  did  not 
know  what — withal  aflerting  pofi- 
tively  that  he  had  broke  nothing  be- 
longing to  any  man,  fince  he  left 
his  own  wigwam — that  he  had  broke 
into  no  man's  houfe  ;  into  no  man's 
enclofure — that  he  had  attempted 
to  break  no  man's  reputation,  nay, 
that  he  had  not  attempted  to  break 
even  his  own  word  ;  and  begged  to 
know  who  or  what  this  Sabbaday 
was,  which  he  was  accufed  of  hav- 
ing broke.  To  all  this  the  Juilice 
replied,  that  the  Sabbath-day  was 
a  gift  of  Heaven,  intended  for  the 
general  good  of  mankind,  and  who- 
ever broke  the  Sabbath-day,  was 
guilty  o'i  breaking  one  of  God's  beft 
gifts,  and  that  God  reqjiired  every 
one  in  authority  to  take  care  of  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  to  fee  that  it 
fhoald  not  be  broke7i. 

Ay,    replies  the   Indian,  Sabba- 


day, gift  of  Heaven,  Indian  never 
faw  Sabbaday,  how  can  Indian  be 
acculed  of  breaking  what  he  never 

faw  ! Indian  not  underftand ■ 

pray,  pleafe  your  honour  Mafta 
Juftice,  if  Indian  has  really  broken 
Sabbaday,  how  ftiall  poor  Indian 
mend  him  ?  By  paying  two  dollars, 
replied  the  Juftice,  in  a  triumphant 
tone  of  voice.  Two  dollars !  ex- 
claimed the  Indian,  making  a  whoop, 
which  a  good  deal  cooled  down  the 
felf-importance  of  the  juftice  ;  who  ' 
then  fignified,  that  as  the  trefpafs 
was  from  ignerance  and  not  of  ma- 
licious wickednefs,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  the  land,  that  one 
dollar  would  compenfate. — The  In- 
dian, at  this,  perceiving  the  plian- 
cy of  the  Juft ice's  conlcience,  be- 
gan to  think  of  trading  with  him  on 
the  beft  terms  he  could,  offering 
him  a  quarter  dollar, — which  after 
Tome  argumentation  on  both  fides 
was  accepted. 

No  fooner  had  the  Juftice  pock- 
eted the  price  of  the  tranfgrejfion, 
but  the  Indian  folemnly  required  a 
certificate,  importing,  that  tho'  poor 
Indian  had  ignorantly  trodden  on 
Sabbaday  and  broken  him,  that  he 
had  not  entirely  deftrnyed  him,  • 
and  that  he  had  given  quarter 
dolhr  to  pay  for  mending  him. — 
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At  this  demand,  the  whole  impor- 
tance of  the  Juftice  flood  on  tip-toe  ; 
who  rebuking  the  impudence  of  the 
Savage,  calling  him  dog,  Indian, 
and  many  other  hard  names,  told 
him  he  had  already  taken  too  much 
trouble  in  faving  the  foul  of  fuch  an 
Infidel  as  he  was  from  hell,  whi- 
ther he  would  certainly  have  gone 
for  breaking  the  Sabbath-day — but 
that  the  whole  tranfa6lion  notwith- 
ftanding  fhould  be  engrofTed  in  his 
day-book  for  future  evidence  in  his 
favour.  No,  no,  replies  the  Indi- 
an haftily,  no,  that  will  not  do — 
for,  when  poor  Indian  die,  ftraight 
away  to  heaven  he  goes;  and  knocks 
at  the  gate : — A  voice  calls  who's 
there  ?  Poor  Indian,  I  anfwer,  let 
him  in.  Again  the  voice  cries.  No, 
depart  hence  Indian,  you  broke  Sab- 
baday,  no  room  here  for  fuch  as 
break  Sabbaday. — I  anfwer  again, 
true,    Indian   broke  Sabbaday,    but 

gave  Juftice a  quarter  dollar 

to  mend  him  with.  The  voice  calls, 
''  fliew  his  certificate."  Poor  Indi- 
an anfwer,    "  got  none,"  Juftice 

would  give  him  none  1    Then 

the  voice  thunders,  "  Before  Indi- 
an can  get  admillion  here,  he  muft 

go  and  get  Juftice *s  certificate 

that  he  made  compenfation  for 
breaking  Sabbaday. — " 

So  poor  Indian  fet  out  with  all 
poffible  hafte  to  find  MafTa  Juftice  ; 
— he  dead,  not  to  be  found  on  earth 
— Indian  then  goes  to  look  for  him 
in  hell,  and  knocks  at  hell  gate,  and 

calls  is  Juftice here  I — A  voice 

comes,    "  Yes,  what   does   Indian 

want    of    Juftice ?" — Indian 

anfwer,  to  get  a  certificate  that  he 
paid  for  mending  Sabbaday,  which 
MafTa  Juftice  lay  he  hid  broken. 
Hell  gate  opens — fortii  burfts  a  tor- 
rent of  fire  and  fmoke  enough  to 
deflroy  poor  Indian, — but  poor  In- 
dian determined  to  get  his  certifi- 
cate, enters,  half  cnoaked  with 
finoke  J  his  eyes  near  blinded  with 


hot  afhes — and  his  feet  all  fcorched 
with  fire  and  brimftone,  he  travels 

far  and  near  to  find  Juftice  . 

Indian  no  can  find  hi?n, — then  poor 
Indian  call  a  guide,  a  guide  ; — im- 
mediately a  guide  comes,  and  aflcs 
what  Indian  want, — Indian  fay  to 

be  condu6led  to  Juftice .    The 

guide  takes  up  poor  Indian  as  an 
eagle  takes  up  a  lamb  by  his  talons, 
and  flies  through  terrible  flame  and 
fmoke,  over  feas  and  lakes  of  melt- 
ed  brimftone — at   laft   guide    fay, 

look   Indian    and   fee  Juftice 

yonder — Poor  Indian  panting  and 
half  dead,  rubs  his  eyes,  and  fees 

Juftice at  fome  diftance  fitting 

in  judgment  on  all  who  had  broken 
Sabbaday,  and  had  not  paid  for 
mending  him — As  foon  as  poor  In- 
dian  come   within  call   of   Juftice 

,  Indian  cry  for  his  certificate 

that  he  had  mended  Sabbaday. — 
Judge  laugh  at  poor  Indian,  and 
afli  him  how  he  liked  the  country, 
and  fay,  all  his  books  burnt  up,  no 
writing  in  hell,  no  pen,  ink  nor 
paper. — At  hearing  this  poor  Indi- 
an wring  his  bauds,  and  whoop  and 
hoUoo,  and  cry  Certificate  !  Certi- 
ficate 1    Certificate  !     Juftice , 

give  poor  Indian  his  Certificate, 
But  no  Certificate  for  poor  Indian  ! 
— Ah!  what  fhall  he  do? — After 
being  all  fcorched  and  fcalded,  and 
body  half  roafted,  and  one  of  poor 
Indian's  eyes  burnt  out,  he  gets  out 
of  hell  the  beft  way  he  can,  fhakes 
himfelf  as  a  dog  does  when  he  comes 
out  of  the  water,  he  climbs  up  to 
earth,  there  poor  Indian  is  fliimned 
by  all  his  acquaintance,  he  Imells 
fo  of  brimftone — then  poor  Indian 
think  this  will  not  do,  rattle-fnake 
bite  the  Juftice,  pine-fv/amp  feize 
him; — poor  Indian  try  once  more, 
flies  up  to  heaven,  knocks  as  for- 
merly, and  cries  poor  Indian  come 
again,  and  wants  to  get  in.  A  voice 
comes,  *^  Let  Indian  produce  his 
certificate  that  he  mended  Sabba- 
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dayl — Indian  anfwer.  No  certifi- 

catekn  be  got,  Juftice in  hell 

and  1  his  books  burnt  up  ! 

Sohow  poor  Indian  is  kept  out 
for  \4nt  of  certificate — but  left  all 
this  f^uld  come  to  pafs,  Indian  will 
not  g(^way  without  his  certificate. 
— Atiiearing  this,  the  Juftice  is 
convirlpd  of  the  propriety  of  grant- 


ing the  Indian  his  requeft — Accord- 
ingly the  Indian  receives  his  certi- 
ficate and  departs  to  his  tribe, — to 
whom  he  relates  the  marvellous 
ftory  of  his  breaking  Sabbaday  un- 
known to  him,  and  how  he  paid 
quarter  dollar  for  mending  him,  and 
left  him  as  whole  as  he  were. 


MISCELLANEOUS     ANECDOTES. 


GA2:iLASSO  de  la  Vega  re- 
lab,  that  a  Spanifli  prieft 
perceivinithat  the  Peruvians  chofe 
rather  to  lang  themfelves,  than  to 
labour  in  tie  mines,  addrefled  them 
in  the  word  following :  *'  You  wifti 
to  hang  yGirfelvcs,  my  friends, 
that  you  m\y  not  be  obliged  to 
labour ;  fine?  that  is  the  cafe,  I 
fhall  hang  ni-felf  too ;  but  I  muft 
warn  you  o^  one  thing,  .which  is, 
that  there  are  mines  in  the  next 
world,  as  well  as  in  this ;  and  I 
give  yon  my  word,  that  I'll  make 
you  work  throughout  all  eternity." 
Upon  hearing  this,  the  poor  Indians 
threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  and 
befeeched  him  in  ti]e  name  of  God, 
not  to  commit  fuch  a  rafn  action. 
Had  two-thirds  of  thefe  unhap- 
py wretches  deftroyed  themfelves, 
the  orator  would  have  been  much 
embarraffed  to  keep  his  word  with 
the  reft. 

Rigaud,  the  painter,  being  one 
day  employed  in  painting  the  por- 
trait of  a  lady,  perceived  when  he 
came  to  the  lower  part  of  her  face, 
that  file  C()ntra<I:l.ed  her  Hpsin  a  molt 
violent  manner,  in  order  that  fhe 
might  appear  to  have  a  little 
niourh ;  tapon  which  the  artift  faid 
to  her  very  gravely,  "  Be  not  un- 


eafy.  Madam,  if  you  choofe,  I 
fhall  make  no  mouth  at  all." 

A  certain  preacher  having  taken 
for  his  text  the  following  words  of 
Matthew,  chap.  iv.  ver.  3.  If  thou 
be  the  Son  of  Cod,  command  that  thefe 
jtones  be  made  bread;  began  his  fer- 
mon  thus:  "  My  brethren,  it  is 
cuftomary  for  thole  who  appear  in 
this  pulpit,  to  expound  to  you  thp 
word  of  God;  but  as  for  me,  I  am 
going  to  explain  to  you  the  words 
of  the  devil."^ 

Chirac  the  celebrated  phyfician, 
when  on  his  death  bed,  felt  his  own 
pulfc,  imagining  that  he  was  on  a 
vifit  to  one  of  his  patients,  and  cried 
our,  "  I  have  been  called  too  late, 
the  patient  has  been  blooded,  and 
he  ought  to  have  been  purged  ;  he 
is  a  dead  man,"  and  a  few  minutes 
after  he  had  expired. 

On  the  evening  before  a  battle, 
an  officer  came  to  the  Marftial  de 
Toiras,  to  aflt  pernaiflion  to  go  and 
fee  his  father,  who  he  faid  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  in  order  that  he 
might  pay  his  laft  duty  to  him- 
*'  Go,"  replied  the  General,  who 
readily  guelfed  the  caufe,  "  honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land,'' 
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Modulation    and    Ha 
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SINGLE  founds,  as  being  un- 
connetSled  with  any  other,  af- 
ford no  fenfe  in  language,  nor  tune 
and  delight  in  mulic:  to  effedt  this 
they  muft  proceed  in  a  certain 
mode  and  regular  fucceflion,  cal- 
led, modulation  or  melody,  and  in 
proportionate  combinations,  which 
conftitute  harmony. 

Sounds,  as  intimated  above,  are 
confonant  or  diffonant,  that  is,  pleaf- 
ing  or  difgufting. 

Diffonant  are  thofe  of  difpro- 
portion,  tremulous,  Ihrill,  jarring, 
rough,  hoarfe,  too  loud,  or  out  of 
tune ;  and  thofe  which  are  con- 
fonant, niuit  on  the  contrary,  be 
fteady,  fmooth  and  proportionate. 

If  the  (ingle  founds  be  not  agree- 
able to  the  ear,  it  is  immpoflible 
they  Ihould  be  fo  either  in  melody 
or  harmony;  this  may  be  admitted 
as  a  mulical  maxim. 

The  firft  and  principal  care, 
therefore,  of  a  vocal  or  inflrumen- 
cal  performer,  fliould  be  taken  in 
the  formation  ol'  iingle  founds,  by 
making  them  bear  a  due  proportion 
of  foft  and  loud,  with  fweetnefs  to 
each  other  in  fuccelhon  and  union. 

The  production   and  formctiojt  of  a- 
greeable  bounds. 

In  order  to  know  how  fingle 
founds  may  be  made  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider 
more  particularly  the  nii.nner  and 
means  by  which  ihey  are  produced. 

Inftrumental  iLunds  and  tones  are 
propagated  prirxipally  two  ways, 
either  by  the  vibration  of  firings 
and  wires  of  dhfercnt  dimeniions 
and  teniions,  that  is,  drawn  up  to  a 


certain  pitch,  or  by  conve*nce  of 
air  through  tubes  and  pipe  of  dif- 
ferent fizes,  lengths,  an  aper- 
tures. Vocal  founds,  or  th("e  of  the 
human  voice,  are  produad  both 
thefe  ways.  For  the  luns,  being 
inflated  with  air,  commnicate  it 
by  preffure  to  the  win«pipe,  an 
artery  or  mufcle,  covifting  of 
nerves  and  tubes :  at  thetop  of  this 
the  larynx^  by  dilatatia,  contrac- 
tion and  pulfation,  plays  as  it  were, 
and  forms  the  founds ;  v'hich  being 
tranfmitted  through  th  mouth,  are 
fhaped  by  the  lips. 

Galen,  contemplatiig  on  the  final 
caufes  of  parts  and  numbers  in  the 
human  body,  difcovtred  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  Creator  in  the  form  of 
the  hand,  with  the  Hngers  fhorter 
one  than  the  other,  curioufly  con- 
trived, by  the  preffure  of  the  thumb 
on  the  back  of  them,  for  griping 
and  holding  fafl :  had  the  obferva- 
tion  occurred  to  him  as  a  mufician 
as  well  as  an  anatomifl,  he  would 
certainly  have  admired  the  eminent 
defigp  and  ufe  of  the  lips  in  fpeech 
and  tinging. 

By  a  ctMitracliion  of  the  lips  the 
founds  are  ihinne*^,  by  the  motion 
of  them  and  the  jaw  they  are 
broken,  and  by  an  over  extenfion 
they  are  too  much  enlarged. 

If  the  iounds  are  hindered  and 
choked  in  the  throat,  or  confined 
within  the  mouth  by  the  teeth, 
the  tones  produced  are  guttural  and 
difagreeablc,  alter  the  manner  cal- 
led mouthing  and  muttering,  or 
mumbling. 

The  ilnoat  then,  mouth,  teeth 
and  lips,  moderately  opened  with 
fteadinels,  this   it   is  that   gives  a 
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proper  rotundity  to  the  founds,  and 
a  fweetnefs  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
inftrument  whatever.  It  is  upon 
this  principle  that  all  wind  inftru- 
ments  terminate  with  circularity. 
It  is  eafy  to  conceive  from  what 


hath  been  obferved  on  inarticulate 
founds,  that  the  moil  agreeable  in 
finging  muft.  be  the  intermediate, 
as  being  neither  too  open  and  broad, 
nor  too  thin  and  narrow. 
(To  be  continued.) 


FOR   THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Two  cafes  o/ Hepatitis,  read  before  the  American  Me- 
dical Society,  January  27th,  1787,  ^^  Mr.  John  Pur- 
nell  of  Maryland . 


HUGH  Seeds,  aged  forty,  was 
attacked  with  a  complaint 
in  his  right  fide,  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  pleurify,  and  treated 
accordingly.  Twelve  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  away,  his  bowels 
were  opened  with  the  common 
purging  falts,  and  other  medicines 
given.  He  found  little  relief  from 
this  treatment.  The  pain  in  his 
fide  flill  continued;  intenfe  heat 
and  thirft  were  his  daily  and  noc- 
turnal companions;  his  habit  of  bo- 
dy was  coftive  ;  his  urine  fmall  in 
quantity,  high  coloured,  and  dif- 
charged  with  great  difficulty.  A- 
bout  four  weeks  from  the  firft  at- 
tack of  the  difeafe,  his  abdomen  be- 
gan to  be  enlarged,  and  continued 
to  encreafe  until  the  fixth  week. 
At  this  time,  there  was  a  local  en- 
largement of  the  abdomen  on  the 
right  fide,  extendirig  from  the  falfe 
ribs,  where  they  are  connetfted  with 
the  vertebrae,  along  the  courfe  of 
the  mufcles  to  the  linea  afpera. 
The  tenfion  was  evident  and  great ; 
the  fludluation  and  tumor  fo  point- 
ed, as  to  admit  of  no  other  remedy 
but  immediate  operation.  At  the 
earneft  requeft  of  the  patient,  deli- 
berating between  his  exiftence  and 
refolution,  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, after  the  manner  laid  down 
in  furgical  writers.  The  incifion 
was  about  four  inches  in  length, 
Uni.  Asyl.  VqU  JV,  No.  5. 


Six  quarts  and  a  pint  of  pus,  mixed 
with  blood  and  pure  bile,  were 
drawn  from  the  incifion.  The  pa- 
tient bore  the  operation  with  the 
greateft  fortitude,  and  expreffed 
his  thanks  to  the  operator.  In  the 
evening  of  the  fame  day  he  was  a- 
gain  drelTed.  He  was  able  to  rife, 
and  from  the  exertions  of  his  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  mufcles,  the 
difcharge  was  conliderably  encreaf- 
ed.  The  operator  introduced  his 
fingers  into  the  wound,  from  which 
he  drew  a  number  of  pieces  of  li- 
ver, which  had  been  detached  by 
fuppuration.  To  demonftrate  that 
it  was  the  liver,  theufual  tells  were 
employed,  particularly  that  of  walli- 
ing  the  coagulum  white  ;  and,  to 
add  a  more  convincingcircumftance, 
the  fmooth  furface  of  the  liver  was 
to  be  feen  untouched,  and  evident 
to  all  the  gentlemen,  who  attended, 
the  drefling  of  the  evening.  The 
patient  was  treated  with  the  medi- 
cine, fo  much  extolled  in  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe,  by  both  Eaft  and 
Weft- India  pra6titioners,  viz.  ca- 
lomel in  repeated  dofes.  He  reco- 
vered his  health  fo  well  in  a  few 
weeks,  as  to  be  able  to  profecute 
his  bufinefs  as  a  blackfmith.  About 
a  year  and  an  half  after,  neceffity 
and  domellicunhappinefs  drove  him 
to  the  pernicious  cullom  of  drinking 
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rum,    which  in  a  very  fhort  time 
terminated  his  exiftence. 

John  Night,  aged  ay,  while  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  fell  with  his  right 
fide  againft  the  gunwale  of  a  veflel, 
but  did  not  complain  much  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fall.  A  few  days  af- 
ter, a  tumor  arofe  externally,  on 
the  region  of  the  liver,  about  the 
fize  of  a  walnut,  for  which  he  ap- 
plied to  a  phyfician,  but  found  no 
relief.  On  his  palTage  to  this  port, 
he  was  feized  with  a  diarrhoea  and 
intermittent  fever.  After  his  arri- 
val here,  he  applied  to  a  phyfician, 
who  treated  him  with  bark  and  o- 
pium,  but  without  fuccefs.  About 
ten  days  after,  he  was  feized  with 
a  colic  and  vomiting,  attended  with 
diarrhoea.  Alarmed  at  this  change, 
he  fent  for  another  phyfician,  who, 
during  the  paroxyfra,  treated  him 
with  lenient  purges  and  opium. 
Not  being  informed  of  the  fall  he 
had  received,  the  cafe  was  treated 
as  a  bilious  diarrhoea,  and  the  fym_p- 
toms  relieved.  The  patient  com- 
plained of  nothing  but  reftleflhefs 
at  night,  for  which  opiates  were 
ordered.  After  the  vomiting  and 
purging  took  place,  the  tumor  dif- 
appeared.  He  was  again  feized 
with  a  diarrhoea  and  fever,  and  the 


tumor  began  to  appear.  His  phy- 
fician now  found  him  with  his  for- 
mer complaint,  attended  with  a 
tum.or,  pain,  tenfion,  and  heavinefs 
of  the  right  hypochondrium.  The 
diarrhoea  abated,  the  other  fymp- 
toms  continfitd  with  encreafed  vi- 
olence. The  difeafe  was  now  treat- 
ed as  a  hepatitis,  with  the  mede- 
cincs  ufually  recommended.  About 
the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  the  patient 
was  taken  with  a  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing of  a  bilious,  black,  fetid  matter, 
with  hiccough,  dyfpnoea,  chills,  &c. 
A  blifter  was  applied  to  the  tumor, 
but  with  no  effect.  No  fluctuation 
could  be  perceived,  or  the  operati- 
on Would  have  been  performed. 
In  two  days  after  the  vomiting  and 
purging,  the  patient  expired.  Li- 
berty was  obtained  from  the  rela- 
tions to  open  his  body.  Every 
thing  was  found  in  its  natural  fitua- 
tion,  except  that  the  liver,  in  which 
inflammation  and  fuppuration  had 
taken  place,  had  formed  adhefions  to 
the  peritoneum.  The  liver  was 
much  enlarged,  and  about  one  third 
of  it  was  dilfolved.  The  lac  or  tu- 
mor contained  about  three  pints  of 
pus. 

Publi/hed  by  order  of  the  Society, 
HENRY  STUBER,  Sec. 
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Extradt  of  a  Letter  fr  0771  T^s..  Franklin,  /c>  Dr.  Per- 
civAL,  concerning  the  Provifion  made  in  China  a- 
gciinji  B^ amine. 


I  Have  forrjewbere  read  that  in 
Clju:ia  an  accoynt  is  yearly 
taken  of  the  number  of  people, 
and  the  quantities  of  provifion  pro- 
duced. This  account  is  tranfmitted 
to  the  Eaiperor,  whofe  miniftcrs 
can  thence  fortfee  a  fcarcity  likely 
lo  happen  in  any  province,  and 
r-oni  vviiat  province  it  can  be  ft  he 


fupplied  in  good  time.  To  facili- 
tate the  coUecfting  of  this  nccount, 
and  prevent  the  neceffify  of  enter- 
ing houfes  and  fpendii^g  time  in 
alkinfT  and  anfvveringqueitions,  each 
houle  is  fiirnilhed  with  a  little 
board  to  be  hung  without  the  do'-r, 
during  a  certain  time  eich  year ; 
on  which  boanl  are  marked  certain 
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words,  agaiRft  which  the  inha1>i- 
tant  is  to  mark  numiDcr  or  quantity, 
fomewhat  in  this  manner : 


*■ 


•^■ 


Men, 
Women, 
Children, 
Rice  or  Wheat, 
Flefli,  irc.^ 


"i^ 


All  under  fixteeen  are  acceunted 
children,  and  all  above,  men  and 
women.      Any    other    particulars 


which  the  government  defires  in- 
formation of,  are  occafionally  mark- 
ed on  the  fame  boards.  Thus  the 
officers  appointed  to  collect  the  ac- 
counts in  each  diftridl,  have  only 
to  pafs  before  the  doors,  and  enter 
into  their  book  what  they  find 
marked  on  the  board,  without  giv- 
ing the  leaft  trouble  to  the  family. 
There  is  a  penalty  on  marking 
falfely,  and  as  neighbours  mult  know 
nearly  the  truth  of  each  others  ac- 
count, they  d.nre  not  expofe  them- 
felves  by  a  falle  one,  to  each  others 
accufation. 


OBSERVATIONS  on  the  INFLUENZA. 

The  tnfl-iienza  has  again  made  iti  appearance  amongft  us.  Several  mif- 
taken  accounts  of  this  difeafe  having  been  publijhed  in  vioji  of  the  Newf 
papers  in  the  United  States,  it  is  necejfary  thut  thofe  falfe  ideas  fhould  he 
reCiifiedy  and  that  the  moji  falutary  mode  of  treating  it  Jjjould  be  pointed 
out.  Both  thefe  purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by  the  jolloimng  fhort  account 
of  it,  taken  from  notes  of  tenures  delivered  lajl  winter ,  by  Dr.  Rush, 
profe[for  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medici?ie  in  the  college  of  Philadel- 
phia. 


TH  E  Do(5lor  denied  that  the 
inf4uenza  was  produced  by 
any  fenfible  or  unwholefome  quality 
in  the  air;  but  allowed,  that  it  was 
a  good  deal  influenced,  as  to  its 
violence  and  many  of  its  fymptoms, 
by  the  heat,  cold,  moifture,  dry- 
nefs,  and  fudden  viciflitudes  of  the 
weather. — He  added,  that  it  was 
not' a  new  difeafe  j  that  it  liad  only 
acquired  a  new  name  ;  that  it  had 
been  known  in  the  early  ages  of 
phyfic  by  the  name  of  the  catarrhal 
fever,  and  had  been  defcribed,  very 
accurately  by  Do6lor  Cullen,  and 
other  writers,  by  the  name  of  Ca- 
tarrh. It  differs  from  what  is 
commonly  called  a  cold,  in  being 
produced  wholly  by  contagion. 
That  it  is  produced  by  contagion  is 
evident  from  the  manner  in  which 


it  attacks  various  members  of  the 
fame  family  ;  not  at  the  fame  time, 
but  in  fucceflion.  The  origin  of 
this  contagion  is  involved  in  as 
much  obfcurity  as  the  origin  of  that 
of  the  meafles  and  fmall-pox. 

Records  are  to  be  found  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  difeafe  in  Ame- 
rica, in  the  years  1733,  i  749,  1 76 r, 
I  771,  and  I  7S9.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  weather  and  fenfible  quali- 
ties of  the  air  were  different  in 
each  of  thp  three  laft  times  of  it£ 
appearance. 

The  treatment  of  the  influenza, 
recommended  by  the  Docftor,  was 
different,  according  to  the  fymp- 
toms, conftitutions  and  habits  of  the 
patients. 

Where  the  pulfe  is  full,  and  the 
habit  plethoric,  el'pecially  if  it  be 
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Of  the  Employment  of  Time,  &Ci 


accompanied  with  delirium  or  acute 
pains  in  the  fides  or  breaft,  blood- 
letting, gentle  laxatives,  or  (if"  at- 
tended with  licknels  at  Itomach)  a 
Vomit,  abftiiience  Irom  animal  food, 
cold  drinks,  and  cool  air  were  ad- 
vifed — The  drinks  Should  confift  of 
toall  and  water;  barley  water; 
balm,  flaxfeed,  or  bran-teas;  or 
water,  in  which  raw  or  dried  ap- 
ples, peaches  or  cherries  had  been 
inful'ed  when  it  was  boiling,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  until  it  became  cold. 
Where  tlie  puUe  is  weak,  and  a 
cough  attends,  without  much  pain, 
or  ligns  ot  inflammation,  the  re- 
medies {hould,in  leveral  particulars, 
be  different  from  thole  which  have 
been  mentioned.  Bleeding  (hould  be 
omitted.  Warm  punch,  wine-whey, 
fage,  camomile,  dittany,  or  penny- 
royal teas,  fhould,  in  this  cafe,  be 
the  conftant  drink;  of  the  patients. 


The  cough  fhould  be  corapofed  by  a 
few  drops  of  laudanum,  taken  oc- 
calionally  during  the  day,  or  by 
pleafant  fyrups  of^  any  kind.  A 
fufficient  dole  of  laudanum,  or  afth- 
matic  elixir,  fhould  be  taken  at 
night  to  procure  fleep. 

Should  the  fever  prove  obftinate, 
and  the  fymptoms  be  alarming, 
blifters  ought  to  be  applied  — The 
patient  fhould,  moreover,  be  in- 
dulged with  pure  frefh  air. 

In  both  ftates  of  the  difeafe,  fre- 
quent changes  of  linen  will  conduce 
much  to  the  comfort,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle to  the  recovery,  of  the  patient. 
—  During  the  convalefcent,  or 
recovering  ftate,  the  diet  fhould 
confift  of  broths,  foups,  and  light 
animal  food;  and  the  drinks,  of 
malt  liquors,  and  a  little  wine. 
With  thefe,  fhould  be  blended  gentle 
exercife  in  the  open  air. 


•4>*'l*^'^*^'t'*'t'^^**'^*^*'J"^*- 


Of  the  Employment  of  Time,  and  of  Indolence  ;  parti- 
cularly as  rejpeding  the  State,    ^j/ Dr.  Franklin. 


ALL  that  live  muft  be  fubfift- 
ed.  Subfiftence  cofts  fome- 
thmg.  He  thai  is  induftrious  pro- 
duces, by  his  indullry,  fomething 
that  is  an  equivalent,  and  pays  for 
his  fubiiftence :  he  is  therefore  no 
charge  or  burden  to  Ibciery.  The 
indolent  are  an  expence  uncompen- 
fated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  all 
kinds  of  employment  that  can  be 
followed  without  prejudice  from  in- 
terruptions ;  workthat can  betaken 
np,  and  laid  down,  often  in  a  day, 
without  damage  ;  (^fuchas  ipinning, 
knitting,  weaving,  &c.)  are  highly 
advantageous  to  a  community  ;  be- 
caufe,  m  them,  may  be  collected 
all  the  produce  of  thofe  fragments 
of  lime,  that  occur  in  family-bufi- 
nefs,    between    the    conftant   and 


necefTary  parts  of  it,  that  ufually  oc- 
cupy females;  as  the  time  between 
riling  and  preparing  for  breakfaft, 
between  breakfaft  and  preparing 
for  dinner,  &:c.  &c.  The  amount 
of  all  thefe  fragments,  is,  in  the 
couri'e  of  a  year,  very  conliderable 
to  a  fmgle  family  ;  to  a  ftate  pro- 
portionably.  Highly  profitable 
therefore  it  is,  in  this  cafe  alfo,  to 
follow  that  divine  direction,  gather 
lip  the  fragments  that  ?iothing  be  loft. 
Loft  time  is  loft  fubfiftence ;  it  is 
therefore  loft  treafure. 

Hereby  in  feveral  families,  many 
yards  of  linen  have  been  produced 
from  the  employment  of  thofe  frag- 
ments only,  in  one  year,  though 
fuch  families  were  juft  the  fame 
in  number  as  when  not  fo  employ- 
ed. 


An  Addrefs^ — ^Gratitude  of  a  Bird. 
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It  was  an  excellent  faying  of  a 
certain  Chinefe  Emperor,  /  "vjUI, 
if  pofible,  have  no  idlenefs  in  my  da- 
minions  ;  for  if  there  be  one  jnan  idle, 
fome  other  man  muft  fuffer  cold  or 
hunger.     We   take  this  Emperor's 


meaning  to  be,  that  the  labour  due 
to  the  public  by  each  individual, 
not  being  performed  by  the  indo- 
lent, muft  naturally  fall  to  the 
fhare  of  others,  who  muft  thereby 
fuifer. 


Address  to  the  National  Affembly  of  France. 

The  following  addrefs  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to  by  the  Revolutien-Soclety, 

in  Great- Britain  J  at  their  meeting  in  November  laj}.    It  affords  ajlriking 

i7ijla?ice  of  the  liberality  of  the  prefent  times ;  and  of  the  triumph  of  re  af on 

and  philanthrophy  over  thofe  narrow  prejudices,  and  felfijh  pafions,  which 

have  fixed  an  indelible  fligma  on  former  ages.   Falfe  notions  of  patriotifn 

,     had  too  long  confined  the  good  wifhes  of  mankind  to  their  own  nation.    Hn- 

'^^  inanity  can  now  exult  in  a  more  expanded  affedioJi  of  men  towards  each 

.V;1--.-  other. 

THE  Society  for  commemo- 
rating the  Revolution  in 
Great  Britain,  difdaining  national 
partialities,  and  rejoicing  in  every 
triumph  of  liberty  and  juftice  over 
arbitrary  power,  offer  to  the  Nati- 
onal AfTeinbly  of  France  their  con- 
gratulations on  the  Revolution  in 
that  country,  and  on  the  profpcdl 
it  gives  to  the  two  firft  kingdoms 
in  the  world,  of  a  common  parti- 
cipation in  the  bleflings  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

They  cannot  help  adding  their 


ardent  wiflies  of  an  happy  fettlement 
of  fo  important  a  Revolution,  and 
at  the  fame  time  expreffing  the  par- 
ticular fatisfadlion,  with  which  they 
refledt  on  the  tendency  of  the  glo- 
rious example  given  in  France  to 
encourage  other  nations  to  alfert 
the  unalienable  rights  of  mankind, 
and  thereby  to  introduce  a  general 
reformation  in  the  governments  of 
Europe,  and  to  make  the  world 
free  and  happy. 

STANHOPE,  Chairman 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 


SEVERAL  examples  prove  that 
irrational  animals  are  capable 
of  warm  affedlion  to  mankind.  The 
following,  which  I  had  from  Dr. 
Franklin,  is  very  ftriking.  It  hap- 
pened in  England  fome  years  ago. 
A  flock  of  crains  paffed  over  a  vil- 
lage. One  of  them  being  wounded, 
by  a  (hot,  could  not  keep  up  with 
her  company,  but  dropt  and  hid 
herfelf  in  a  thicket.  A  poor  old 
woman  found  this  diftrefled  bird, 
and  kindly    took  her  home,  cured 


and  nouriflied  her.  When  the 
flock  returned,  this  crane  joined 
them  and  went  off.  The  next 
feafon  fhe  returned,  and  in  paffing 
over  the  village,  wheeled  down  to 
the  hofpitable  hut.  Not  finding 
her  benefadtrefs,  flie  traverfed  the 
village  in  fearch  of  her.  Efpying 
at  laft  the  old  woman,  fhe  fprung 
to  her  in  raptures,  tenderly  clafped 
her  in  her  wings,  and  folded  her 
long  neck  round  her  bofora. 


310         Conjedures  about  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

S  u  p  p  o  s  I T  ION  s  and  Conjectures  totvar  as  forming  an 
Hypothejis^  for  the  explanation  of  th^  Au  rora  Bore- 
ALis.     Byi>K,  Franklin. 


I .     A  I  R  Heated  by  any  means, 
iJL  becomes  larified,  and  fpe- 
cifically  lighter    than  other   air   in 
the  fame  fituation  not  heated. 

2.  Air  being  made  thus  lighter 
rifes,  and  the  neighbouring  cooler 
heavier  air  takes  its  place. 

3.  If  in  the  middle  ofa  room  you 
heat  the  air  by  a  itove,  or  pot  of  burn- 
ing coals  near  the  floor,  the  heated 
air  will  r//^  to  the  ceiling,  fprecid 
over  the  cooler  air  till  it  comes  to  the 
cold  walls  ;  there,  being  condenfed 
and  made  heavier^  it  defcends  to 
iupply  the  place  of  that  cool  air 
which  had  moved  towards  the  ftove 
or  fire,  in  order  to  fupply  tlie  place 
of  the  heated  air  which  had  afcend- 
ed  from  the  fpace  around  the  ftove 
or  fire. 

4.  Thus  there  will  be  a  continu- 
al circulation  of  air  in  the  room  ; 
which  may  be  rendered  vifible  by 
making  a  little  fmoke,  for  that 
fmoke  Will  rife  and  circulate  with 
the  air. 

5.  A  fimilar  operation  is  per- 
formed by  nature  on  the  air  of  this 
globe.  Our  atmofphere  is  ofa  cer- 
tain height,  perhaps  at  a  medium 
[  ]  miles  :  Above  that  height 
it  is  fo  rare  as  to  be  almoft  a  vacu- 
um. The  air  heated  between  the 
tropics  is  continually  rifing;  its 
place  is  fupplied  by  northerly  and 
foutherly  winds,  which  come  from 
the  cooler  regions. 

6.  The  light  heated  air  floating 
above  the  cooler  and  denfer,  mull 
fpread  northward  and  fouth- 
ward  ;  and  dei'cend  near  the  two 
poles,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
tool  air,  which  had  moved  towards 
the  equator. 

7.  Thus   a   circulation    of  air  is 


kept  up  in  our  atmofphere,   as  in 
the  room  above  mentioned. 

8.  That  heavier  and  lighter  air 
may  move  in  currents  of  different 
and  even  oppofite  direction,  ap- 
pears fometimes  by  the  clouds  that 
happen  to  be  in  thofe  currents,  as 
plainly  as  by  the  fmoke  in  the  ex- 
periment above  mentioned. — Alfo 
in  opening  a  door  between  two 
chambers,  one  of  which  has  been 
warmed,  by  holding  a  candle  near 
the  top,  near  the  bottom,  and  near 
the  middle,  you  will  find  a  ftrong 
current  of  warm  air  palfing  out  of 
the  warmed  room  above,  and  a- 
nother  of  cool  air  entering  below  ; 
while  in  the  middle  there  is  little 
or  no  motion. 

9.  The  great  quantity  of  vapoiu* 
rifing  between  the  tropics  forms 
clouds,  which  concaLi  much  cJec- 
tricity. 

Some  of  them  fall  in  rain,  before 
they  come  to  the  polar  regions. 

10.  If  the  rain  be  received  in  an 
ifolated  vefTel,  the  veiTel  will  be  e- 
le(St:rified  ;  for  every  drop  brings 
dovt'n  fome  electricity  with  it. 

1 1 .  The  fame  is  done  by  fnow 
or  hail. 

12.  The  eleClricity  fo  defcend- 
ing,  in  temperate  climates,  is  re- 
ceived and  imbibed  l>y  the   earth, 

!§.  Ifihe  clouds  are  not  fiiffici- 
ently  dilcharged  by  this  gradual  o- 
peration,  they  fometimes  difcharge 
ihemleives  fbddenly  by  ftriking  in- 
to the  earth,  where  the  earth  is 
fit  to  receive  their  eledlricity. 

14.  The  earth  in  temperate  and 
warm  climates  is  generally  fit  to 
receive  it,  being  a  good  condu<5tor. 

15.  A  certain  quantity  of  heat 
will  make  fome  bodies  good  con- 
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dudlors,    that  will  not  otherwife 
condudt. 

J 6.  Thus  wax  rendered  fluid, 
and  glafs  foftened  by  heat,  will  both 
of  them  condudl. 

1 7.  And  water,  though  natural- 
ly a  good  condu6lor,  will  not  con- 
duel  well,  when  frozen  into  ice  by 
a  common  degree  of  cold  >  not  at 
all,  where  the  cold  is  extreme, 

18.  Snow  falling  upon  frozen 
ground  has  been  found  to  retain  its 
electricity;  and  to  communicate  it 
to'  an  iiblated  body,  when  after 
falling,  it  has  been  driven  about  by 
the  wind. 

19.  The  humidity  contained  in 
all  the  equatorial  clouds  that  reach 
the  polar  regions,  muft  there  be 
condenfed  and  fall  in  fnow. 

20.  The  great  cake  of  ice  that 
eternally  covers  thofe  regions  may 
be  too  hard  frozen  to  permit  the  e- 
ledlricity,  defcending  with  that 
fnow,  to  enter  the  earth. 

21.  It  may  therefore  be  acciivm- 
latsd  upon  that  ice. 

22.  The  atmofphere  being  hea- 
vier in  the  polar  regions,  than  in 
the  equatorial,  will  there  be  lower; 
as  well  from  that  caufe,  as  from 
the  fmailer  eftedl  of  the  centrifugal 
force  :  confequently  the  diftance  of 
the  vacuum  above  the  atmofphere 
will  be  lefs  at  the  poles,  than  elfe- 
wheie;  and  probably  much  lefs 
than  the  diftance  (upon  the  furface 
of  the  globe)  extending  from  the 
pole  to  thofe  latitudes  in  which  the 
earth  is  fo  thawed  as  to  receive  and 
imbibe  eledlricity  ;  (the  froft  con- 
tinuing to  lat.  80,  which  is  ten  de- 
grees, or  600  miles  from  the  pole; 
while  the  height  of  the  atmofphere 
ithere  of  inch  denfity  as  to  obilruilil 
the  motion  of  the  eleclric  fluid,  can 
fcarce  be  eileemed  above  [  ] 
miles, 

23^  The  vacuum  above  is  a  good 
conda<ftor, 


24.  May  not  then  the  great 
quantity  of  elecftricity,  brought  in- 
to the  polar  regions  by  the  clouds, 
which  are  condenfed  there,  and  fall 
in  fiiow,  which  ele6lricity  would 
enter  the  earth,  but  cannot  pene- 
trate the  ice;  may  it  not,  1  fay, 
(as  a  kottls  overcharged),  break 
through  that  low  atmofphere,  and 
run  along  in  the  vacuum  over  th« 
air  towards  the  equator  ;  diverg- 
ing as  the  degrees  of  longitude  en- 
large ;  ilrongly  vifible  where  den- 
feft,  and  becoming  lefs  vifible  as  it 
m.ore  diverges;  till  it  finds  a  paf^ige 
to  the  earth  in  more  temperate  cli- 
mates, or  is  mingled  with  their  up- 
per air  ? 

25.  If  fuch  an  operation  of  na- 
ture were  really  performed,  would 
it  not  give  all  the  appearances  of  an 
Aurora  Borealis  P 

26.  And  would  not  the  auroras 
become  more  frequent  aftsr  the  ap^ 
proach  of  imnter  :  not  only  becaufe 
more  vifible  in  longer  nights  ;  but 
alfo  becaufe  in  fummer  the  kng 
prefence  of  the  fun  may  foften  the 
face  of  the  great  ice  cake,  and  ren- 
der it  a  conductor,  by  which  the 
accumulation  of  eledlricity  in  the 
polar  regions  will  be  prevented  \ 

27.  TUe  atmofphere  of  the  polar 
regions  being  made  more  denie  by 
the  extreme  cold,  and  all  the  moif- 
ture  in  that  air  being  frozen  ;  may 
not  any  great  light  arifmg  therein, 
and  pafling  through  it,  render  its 
denfity  in  fome  degree  vifible  during 
the  night  time,  to  thofe  who  live  in 
the  rarer  air  of  our  more  fouthern 
jathudes  ;  and  would  it  not  in  that 
cafe,  akhough  in  itfelf  a  complete 
and  full  circle,  extending  perhaps 
ten  degrees  from  the  pole,  ap- 
pear to  fpetSlators  fo  placed  (who 
could   fee  only   a  part  of  it)   hi  th? 

form  of  a  fcgjuetit :  its  chord  reding" 
on  the  horizon,  and  its  arch  ele- 
vated more  or  lefs  above  it  as  (q^w 
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from  latitudes  more  or  lefs  diftant ; 
darkijh  in  colour y  but  yet  fufficiently 
tranfparent  to  permit  fome  Itars  to 
be  feen  through  it. 

28.  The  rays  of  electric  matter 
ifluing  out  of  a  body,  diverge  by 
mutually  repelling  each  other,  un- 
lefs  there  be  fome  conducSling  body 
near,  to  receive  them  :  and  if  that 
condudling  body  be  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance,  they  will  firj}  divergCj  and 
then  converge  in  order  to  enter'  it. 
May  not  this  account  for  fome  of 
the  vaneries  of  figure  feen  at  times 
in  the  motions  of  the  luminous  mat- 
ter of  the  auroras :  fmce  it  is  poffi- 
ble,  that  in  paffing  over  the  atmof- 


phere,  from  the  north  in  all  direc- 
tions or  meridians,  towards  the  e- 
quator,  the  rays  of  that  matter  may 
find  in  many  places,  portions  of 
cloudy  region,  or  moift  atmofphere 
under  them,  which  (being  in  the  na- 
tural or  negative  ftate)  may  be  fit 
to  receive  them,  and  towards  which 
they  may  therefore  converge  :  and 
when  one  of  thofe  receiving  bodies 
is  more  than  faturated,  they  may 
again  diverge  from  it,  towards  o- 
ther  furrounding  mafles  of  fuch  hu- 
mid atmofphere,  and  thus  form  the 
crowns,  as  they  are  called,  and  o- 
ther  figures  mentioned  in  the  hifto- 
ries  of  this  meteor  ? 


FOR   THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

An  Account  of  Thomas  Sill,  a  remarkable  large 
boy,  ivho  came  from  Halifax  county,  North-Carolina, 
and  was  exhibited  as  a  flow  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  thefpring  0/^1787. 


THIS  extraordinary  boy  was 
born  on  the  1 5th  July,  1 780. 
He  was  between  fix  and  feven 
years  old,  and  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  pounds,  at  the 
time  of  his  exhibition.  At  four 
months  old,  he  weighed  thirty- 
two  pounds,  and  at  three  years, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 
He  was  four  feet  five  inches  in 
height ;  his  bread  was  three  feet 
two  inches ;  his  belly  three  feet 
four  inches;  his  thigh  two  feet; 
the  calf  of  his  leg  fixteen  inches, 
and  his  arm  thirteen  inches  in 
circumference.  His  father  was  of 
a  moderate  fize,  but  his  mother 
a  httle  above  it.  He  fucked  his 
mother  till"  he  was  fifteen  months 
old.  He  had  an  intermittent  at 
eighteen  months  old,  for  five  weeks, 
after  which  his  growth  was  more 
rapid  than  ufual.  His  appetite  was 
good,  and  he  ate  freely  of  animal 
food.     He   was  of  a  ruddy  com- 


plexion, healthy  and  handfome. 
His  faculties  were  quick,  and  equal 
to  moft  boys  of  his  age.  His  eyes 
and  hair  were  dark,  but  his  (kin  un- 
commonly fair.  He  was  active  and 
fprightly,  though  his  manners  were 
childifti.  He  flept  moderately.  Hia 
voice  rather  coarfe  and  manly.  The 
circumftances  of  his  birth,  age,  &c. 
were  certified  by  the  late  Gov. 
Cafwell,  and  the  Honourable  White- 
mill  Hill,  Efq.  of  North  Carolina. 

It  may  not  be  amiis  to  add  to  this 
account  of  Thomas  Sill,  that  there 
is  but  one  inftance  upon  public  re- 
cord of  a  larger  child  of  nearly  the 
fame  age,  and  that  is  related  by 
Tulpius.  He  mentions  a  child  that 
weighed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  at  five  years  old.  The  fa- 
mous Mr.  Bright,  whofe  perlon  and 
life  are  defcribed  by  Tir.  Coe,  in  the 
philofophical  tranfadtions,  weigh- 
ed only  one  hundred  and  forty-toi|f 
pounds  at  twelve  years  old. 
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A  correfpondent  has  favoured  us  ivith  a  Mj^DRAS  nezvfpaper,  frtm  ivhicb  the  foll<nving 
beautiful  poem  is  taken.  It  was  found  among  the  papers  of  a  young  Britijh  officer^  ivbo 
lately  died  at  Madras  ;  and  appears  t&  have  been  -written,  in  his  lajl  illnefs,  under  tbt  appre-^ 
benfion  of  approaching  dijfolution. 

Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  anjj  Immortality. 

THE  fun,  juft  finking,  ftied  a  fickly  ray,  AikI  harder  ftill,when  Fancy  holds  tovlew 
That    palely   glimmer'd  o'er    the  My  friends  dear  cheriih'd  on  my  native 

dark'ning  Weft,  Ihore  ; 

When  Henry,  faint,  amidft  his  wav'ring  To  bid  thefe  friends  a  long  a  laft  adieu 


way 
Stopt,  lifllefs  ftopt,  his  feeble  limbs  to 
reft. 

Befide  a  leaflefs  tree  he  fat  him  down, 
On  the   bare  margin  of  a  parch'd-up 
brook, 
And   many  a  glance  his  pale  eye  caft  a- 
round, 
And  Heav'n  wards  gaz'd  with  many  a 
wilhful  look. 

But  ab!  no  more  for  him  fair  Nature's 
face 
Wore  the  gay  fmile  of  vital  breathing 

joy. 

As  Ihe  was  wont— when  oft,  thro'  bound- 
lefs  fpace. 
Her  works  he  trac'd,  with  contempla- 
tion's eye. 

Wafted  by  pale  difeafe,  in   thought  he 
pin'd; 
Confuming  ficknefs  prey'd   upon   his 
frame, 
Sapp'd  all  the  adlive  vigour  of  his  mind, 
And  only  left  a  Ihadow  with  a  name. 

"  Yes  now  I  feel"  he  faid  "  life's  dream 
is  o'er. 
No  more  for  me  the  wreath  my  fancy 
wrought : 


And  ev'n  rcfign  the  Hope  of  meeting 
more  ! 

For  them  alone,  Heav'n  knows !   I  wifli 
to  live; 
Without    them !    what   were    riches  ? 
baubles  mere  ! 
Poor  all  the  joys  that  worldly  pomp  can 
give, 
To  the  pofTeffion  of  a  friend  that's  dear. 

Yes  Fortune !  tho'  thou  frown'dft  when 
Wealth  and  Fame 
Claim'd  the  warm  incenfe  of  a  thought- 
lefs  heart, 
Thou  gav'ft  me  more,  In  friendflrip'sholy 
name. 
Than  wealth  and  fame  and  titles  can 
impart. 

Ye  life's beftbleflings!  ah! — a  long  fare- 
well ! 
'Tis  Heav'ns  high  will  ordains — and 
we  muft  part, 
Yet  ftill  on  you  the  clofing  eye  fhall  dwell. 
Till  the  laft  pang  Ihall  tear  you  frpm 
my  Heart. 

Say  what  is   man  !  amid  this  wond'rous 
world  ? 
A  God  !  to  rule — with  Heav'nly  Reafin 
crown'd  ? 


Vain  were  my  hopes — Death  preflcs  on      A  jarring  being  by  wild  paflion  hurl'd  ? 

The  weak  worm's  brother— grov'ling 
on  the  s^round ! 


before 
But  I  will  meet  him  as  a  foldier  ought. 

And  yet  'tis  hard  to  quit  the  flatt'ring 
fcene, 
Forfake  thofe  joys  which  life  and  be- 
ing gave. 
With  fteady  vifage  and  unaltered  mien. 
Join   the  ftill   tenants    of  the  dreary 
grave. 

Uni.  AsYL,  Fc/. /r.  No.  5. 


In  youth's   gay    morn,    with    confcicus 
ftrength  elate. 
He  eyesCreation's  works,  and  Nature's 
plan; 
O'erall.in  fancied  thoughtjherulesinftate. 
And  his  proud  heart   exults  in  beiosr 
man ; 

S  b 
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But  view  this  mighty  creature  on  life's 
ftage, 
His  fchtmes  attacked  by  keen  conten- 
tion's dart  ; 
In  all  hisa.£lions  raadd'ning  paflionsrage; 
1   blulh  to   think  he  ads  fo  ftrange  a 
part ! 

Ah  1  weak  is  human  nature  : — ev'n  the 
bell, 
So  Heav'n  decrees,  oft  fink  beneath  the 
load, 
By  chill  misfortune  or  difeafe  opprefs'd, 
They  fcarce  enjoy  the  being  Heav'n 
beftow'd. 

Dare  I  complain  !  In  manhood's  opening 
bloom, 
When  youth  full  blow's  had  fiU'd  th' 
expecflant  eye  ; 
With    flrcngth   to — totter    only   to    the 
tojnb.— 
With  judgment  rip'ning — only  jull  to 
die. 

Pining  to  feel   life's  vital  flream  run  low, 
Drooping  to  fee  my  fading  form  decay, 

No  hour  gf  comforter  of  health  to  know, 
To  prop  up  brittle  life  no  earthly  ftay, 

Why  was  I  fpar'd,  O  Heaven !  amid  the 
ftorm. 
When  war's  drgad  thunders  roar*d  a- 
round  my  h^ad ; 
When    havock   ftern    flalk'd    round    in 
horrid  form, 
And    numbcr'd     thoufands   with    the 
fiknt  dead. 

Oh  !  had  I  periih'd  in  fome  glorious  field, 
^yhere     many     a     brave    cumpanion 
breatlilefs  lay, 

I  h?d  not  novr  alas!  been  forc'd  to  yield 
To  tyrant  Death,  an  unrcCfting  prey. 

I  had  not  liv'd  to  dream  of  future  joys, 
'\'  ith  thee,  Louifa,  in  dcmellic  life, 

I  had  not  lift'ned  to  the  fyren  voice, 
Which     fond    hope    whifper'd — thou 
might'fl  be  my  wife* 

O    rapt' rous  ■  thought!    extatic    ev'n    in 
death ! 
A     momentary     gulh    rewews    life's 
ftrcam  ; 
Will   no    kind  angel,  with  hi.=>  healing 
breath. 
Keep  up  the  vital  flame — flill  let  me 
dream  ! 

Ah!  no--I  wake— the  dear  deiufioii'so'er-- 


To  Heav'n  alone  I  raife  the  fuppliant 
eye ; 
Blefs!    blefs  Louifa  from   thy    happieft 
flore, 
—Unknown  I  lov'd — unpitied  let  me 
die — 

Die  ! — is  it  fo  I — to   die  ! — ab  !  what   is 
death  ? 
In  the  dark  grave  to  lodge,  to  worms 
a  prey ; 
Each  fine  fenfation  to  refign  with  breath. 
All  hopes  to   quit   of  life's  returning 
day. 

Is  it  net  awful !  dreadful  in  th'  extreme ! 
Exillence  thus  to   lofe,   no  pledge   to 
have  ; 
No    fure    foundation    for    feme    future 
fcheme ; 
Since  all's  uncertainty  beyond  the  grave. 

To  me  not  drtadful  is  the  awful  change, 
I  tread  the  patb,  before  by  millions 
trod, 
Yttjlill  I  walk  in  wide  creation's  range. 
Thro'  nature  fix'd — upheld  by  nature's 
God. 

But  is  there  then  a  God  ?  ivhere  does  h« 


reign 


How  is   he  fafliion'd  and  what  is  his 

form  ? 
Are  we  to  feek  him  on  the  flow'ry  plain? 
Are  we  to  find  him  in  the  howling 

ftorm  ? 

In  both, — thro'  all — his  thrdne  is  bound- 
lefs  fpace. 
His  form  to  think  ev'n— thoughts  the 
talk  muft  leave ; 
Th'  intellectual  mind  no  linis  can  trace. 
The    trembling   heart  dare  only  him 
conc'itive. 

But  where's  the  proof  a  being  does  exifl, 
Whofe    form  eludes  ev'n  fairy  Famy^s 
flight  .' 
Can  fov'reign  Reafcn  with  /T/^  banners  lift, 
Who  hidts  himfelf  from  her  all- feeing 
fight  ? 
Ah !  weak   then  is   her  fight — is  it  not 
clear 
That  /andyowf/iS/wg' really  beings  have. 
How  came  that  /. — how  calbe  thatfome- 
thing  here! 
Was  it  eternity  that  being  gave  "* 

No- -I  and  what  I  f"se  from  cnufes  flow. 
And  thefe  Irom  *ri«,t— length'ning  back 
the  road 
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To  thought's  tir'd  eye — no  farther  can 
it  go,— 
Eternal  fomething  muft  be — why  not 
God. 

But  matter  is  that  fomething — in  whofe 
womb 
Fermcntingparticles  all  formsproduce— 
No ;    matter's    motionlefs — ftill    as    the 
tomb, 
Unlcfs  i«^»r»»V  for  animated  ufe— 

See  a  fwect  flow'r,  impearl'd  with  early 
dew, 
Spread  it's  fair  form  in  radiance  to  the 
fkies, 
Some/oTt-V  unfecn,  gives  fragrance,  form, 
and  hue 
That    pow'r    •wttbdra-wn — it    withers, 
droops,  and  dies. 

Can  matter  of  itfelf  think,  a£l — ah  no  ! 

When   the  foul's  flow'n  no  more  the 
body  lives. 
Intelligent* s  not  matter — /  am/o  ; 

Then  pure  intelligence  exiftence  gives. 

For    what  but    pure  intelligence   could 
wing. 
The  foul's  rapt  thought  thro'  nature's 
boundlefs  reign ; 
Shew,   thro'  the  %vhole — life  in  perpetual 
fpring, 
And  bid  it  trembling  bope^  nor  hope  in 
vain. 

Here  then  I  reft — no  gloomy  doubt  re- 
mains, 

'Tis  all  clear  funfliine  of  an  endlefs  day; 
A  Spirit  infinite,  eternal,  reigns, 

Free^  imiependtnt,  of  unconfcious  clay. 

He    fram'd    the    world— how    awfully 
fublime, 
And  wond'rous  work !  he  form'd  the 
human  foul. 
Gave  matter  thought,  to  meafure  endlefs 
time, 
His  effence  a<Sluates  and    upholds   the 
whole. 

Heart-cheering  thought!  'twas  from  him 

I  receiv'd 

This  earthly  being,  which  I  now  refign, 

Nor  let  my  better  part  with  this  be  griev'd. 

Nor   'gainft  his  laws    in  thought    or 

word  repine. 

No,  Father  merciful — Thy  loill  be  done, 

'Tis  in  thy  Mercy  in  thy  Pozvr  I  trull. 
No  more  I  feck  life's  dreaded  foe  to  (hun. 


I  know  that  thou  art  good,  and  wife, 
and  juft. 

Taught  hy  thdt  voice  which  breath'd  thro* 
Chrijl's  pjire  frame, 
Its  Heav'nly  precept  in  my  ravifh'd  ear. 
O'er  life's    rough  road  I've  walk  d  with 
bonejl  fame, 
"WTiy  fhould  !  fhudder  ?  What  have  I 
to  fear  ? 

Go    anxious    foul,    nor    dread     death's 
ghaftly  form. 
Secure  ;   thy  Maker's  arm  is  ftrong  to 
fave, 
Whofe  prefence  fills  all  fpace — does  duji 
inform. 
Nor  reigns  in  Heav'n  more    than  the 
lonely  grave. 


/  Lope  thofe  friends  ivho  KNOW  me  iv ill  not 
think  me  too  vain  and  prefuming,  in  the 
foUoiving  Epitaph. 

SEEK   not  to  know  the  lowly  fleepcr'* 

name 
By  Fate    ne'er  blazon'd  on  the    roll  of 

Fame  ; 
Nor  pafs,  O  wanderer,  with  heedlefs  eye. 
Stop!  view  his  grave!   and  give  the  heart- 

heav'd  figh  ; 
A  friend  fincere  he  was,  companion  miid,. 
A    foldicr    poor,     and    Nature's    hapiefs 

child  ; 
Here  refts  his  duft,  unanxious  to  be  known. 
For  his  foul's  fate — he  trufts  to  God  a- 

lone. 


FOR    THE     UNIVERSAL    A3VLUM. 

EPITHALAMIUM. 

TIS    Friendfliip,  facred   Friendfliip, 
that  excites 
My  humble mufe;  important  is  the  theme: 
But  unacquainted  with  heroic  lore, 
And  deftitute  of  learnings's  lofty  ftrain, 
Say  ihall  I  dare  to  hazard  this  effay  ? 
Yes;    Friendfliip,    Love,    and  Gratitude 

combine, 
To  urge  the  flender,  du6lile,  willing  tube. 
In  praife  of  Hymen's  facred  rites  to  fing. 
But  oh!  the  important  talk  !  my  heart  ex- 
pands!— 
Ldve,    Friendlhip,    Gratitude,    affift  my 

theme ! 
In  rural  plains,  from  noife  and  care  remote, 
There  liv'd  a  youth,  whofe  port  and  li- 
neaments 
Befi>ake  him  offspring  of  a  gen'rous  fire. 
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of  manners  gentle  ;-^in  affedion  firm  ; — 
In  him  concentred  met  what  dignifies 
The  human  mind ;  deceit,  and  fraud,  and 

guile 
Were  banifh'd  his  abode  :^-his  foul  begirt 
With  probity  andtruth — "an  honeft  man— 
"  The  noblcft  work  of  God."     Such  was 

this  fwain. 
Uprear'd  clofe  by  his  fide   a   nymph 

there  grew, 
Whofe  innocence  and  maiden  modefty 
Befpakc  her  worth,  and  heightened  every 

charm, 
To  this  blell  fair  the  youth  his  love  ad- 

drefs'd ; 
Nor  fhe,  tho'  coy,  deny'd  his  huFxible  fuit: 
But,  like  angelic  Eve,  whom  poets  fing, 
Was  led,  not  loth,  unto  the  bridal  bed. 
Their   plighted    hands  they  join — more 

firm  their  hearts 
Erft  knit,  as  God  and  angels  witnefs  bore. 
In   Love's  faft  bands    they're    ty'd — fo 

heav'n  ordaia'd ; — 
May  heav'n  vouchfafe  to  flrcngthen  flill 

that  tye  ! 
There  let  them  reft,  fecure  in  loves  em- 
brace, 
"While  I  attempt  the  lyre  to  ftring  anew, 
And  tell  the  pieafurcs  of  a  wedded  life. 
Not  wanting  are  fome  murm'rers  in  our 

-^ay. 
Who  would  decry  the  blifs  they  can't  en- 
joy : 
Like  the  {brew'd  fos,   that   fain  would 

fnatch  the  fruit 
Sufpended  from  his  grafp  ;  but  when  re- 

puls'd 
Prcnounc'dit  naught,  unworthy  of  histoil. 
Full  well  they  know,  if  they'd  the  truth 

confefs. 
That   friendlhip   can't   fubfift  without   a 

friend  : 
And  in  a  female  we  expe<5l  to  find 
That  fweet  communion  which  meets  not 

in  men. 
Lorenzo,  pafl  the  noon-tide  of  his  prime, 
And  Nature  leading,  halting,  down  the 

fteep, 
Nov^  fain  would  reafcendto  prove  the  blifs 
Conjiubial  life  affords, — but  'tis  in  vain. 
To  wed  his  equal  in  Time's  calendar 
Ke  can't  endure  ;  his  choice  would    mar 

his  bhfs  ; 
Anc'tobeyok'dwith  youth  and  beauty  gay, 
Vain  rheprefumptivehope  ;  unlefs  his  gold 
Pntice,  perchance,  fome  nymph,  in  hopes 

tiiat  he'll 
Soon  bid  adieu  to  hif  r,  and  all  his  {lore. 

In  tempers  even  ; — in  aficcflion  firm  ; 

Confiftbthe  blifs  offoulbi'.i  wedlock  joiri'd. 
All  happincfs  that  car;  on  ta;  th  be  foend. 


Is  wifh'd  upon  the  partner  of  our  cares;— 
Wifli'd  to  devolve  upon  our  better  half. 
In  joy  we  fharc  ; — in  grief  the  heart  dif- 

tends, 
And  makes  each  other's  forrpwas  our  own. 
Nor  is  the  married  ftate  an  iron  yoke, 
To  thofe  whofe  hearts  are  by  afiFedion  ty'd, 
Devoid  of  that  fell  demon  Avarice, 
The  love  of  lucre,  and  the  thirft  for  gold, 
Which  in  the  eyes  of  fome  deluded  fouls, 
Make  forms  decrepid,  ftraight ;— turn  age 

to  youth  ; — 
And  fpring  and  winter  often  are  ally'd. 
May  ye,  for  whom  my  feeble  mufe  at- 
tunes, 

Experience  ev'ry  foclal,  tender  tye 

Long  life  and  happinefs  your  lot  below  ; 
The  widow,  and   the  orphan's  caufe  to 

plead; — 
To  blefs  the  poor ; — to  fuccour  the  dif- 

trefs'd; — 
"  To  wipe  the  tear  away  from  Sorrow's 

eye." 
And  when  the  mandate's  feal'd  to  call 

you  hence, 
May  the  fame  friendly  grave  receive  you 

both, 
Until  angelic  hofts  convey  you  thence, 
To  realms  of  joy,  of  uncreated  blifs, 
For  ever  t©  enjoy  the  love  of  Him, 
Who  dy'd,    that   we   might  live   when 

Time's  no  more. 
Ne-w-Jerfey.  P. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    UNIVERSAL 
ASYLUM. 
S   I   R, 

Some  years  ago  an  Africariy  xvbo  had  fallen  in 
lonie  ivitb  bis /ellozu-fer'vant,  a  ivhite  "oio- 
man,  ran  aiuay  from  his  majier^  and  bad 
himfelf  baptised,  ivitb  a  vieiv  to  marry 
her;  but  being  taken^  he  zvas  put  on  board 
a  "vejfel  in  the  river  Thames,  ivbere  be  put 
a  period  to  bis  exijlencc,  by  Jbooting  bimfelf 
The  folio-wing  poem,  Juppofed  tit  be  nvritten 
by  the  negro  to  his  intended  "wife,  may  nut 
be  thought  unxvortby  of  a  place  in  yo*r 
Parnajjiad.  Tours^   &C.      G.    C. 

The    dying     NEGRO. 

/~i?JRST  be  the  winds,  and  curft  the 

K_A  tuUi  that  bore 

Thefe  European  robbers  to  our  fhore! 

0  be  that  hour  involv'd  in  endlefs  night, 
When  firft  their  dreamers  met  my  won  J- 

'ring  fight ! 

1  call'd  the  warriors  from  the  raountair' 

ileep. 
To  meet  thofe  unknown   ferrcr?  of  tl 
(levari: 
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RousMbymy  voice,  their  gcn'rous  bo- 

foms  glow ; 
Theyruih  indignant, anddcmandthefoc, 
And  poife  the  darts  of  death,  and  twrang 

the  bending  bow. 
When  lol   advancing  o'er  the    fea-beat 

plain, 
I  mark'd  the  leader  of  a  warlike  train, 
Unlike  his  features  to  our  fvvarthy  race, 
And  golden  hair  play'd  round  his  ruddy 

face. 
While  with  infidious  fmile  and  lifted  hand, 
He  thus  accofts  our  unfufpeAing  band  ; 
"  Ye  valiant  chiefs,  whom  love  of  glory 

leads, 
To  martial  combats  and  heroic  deeds  ; 
No  fierce  invader  your  retreat  explores, 
No  hoftile  banner  wavesalong  your  fhores. 
From  the  dread  tempefts  of  the  deep  we 

fly, 

Then  lay,  ye  chiefs,  thofe  pointed  terrors 

by, 

And  O,  your  hofpitable  cares  extend, 
So  may  ye  never  need  the  aid  ye  lend ! 
So  may  ye  ftill  repeat  to  every  grove 
The  fongs  of  freedom,  and  the  ftrains  of 

love". 
Seft  as  the  accents  of  this  traitor  flow, 
We  melt  with  pity  and  unbend  the  bow; 
With  Ub'ral  hand  our  choiceft  gifts  wc 

bring, 
And  point  the  wand'rers  to  the  frefhefl 

fpring. 
Nine  days  we   feafted  on    the  Gambian 

ftrand. 
And  fongs  of  friendfliip   echo'd  o'er  the 

land  ; 
When  the  tenth  morn  her  rifmg  iuftre 

gave, 
The  chief  approach'd  me  by  the  founding 

wave. 
*'  O  youth,    he  faid,  what  gifts  can  we 

bellow. 
Or  how  requite  the  mighty  debt  wc  owe  ? 
For  lo!  propitious  to  our  vows,  the  gale 
Y/ith  milder  omen  fills  the  fvvelling  fail. 
To-morrow's  fun  Ihall  fee  our  fiiips  ex- 
plore 
Thefe  deeps,    and   quit  your  hofpitable 

Ihore. 
Yet  while  we  linger,  let  us  ftlll  employ 
The  nuipber'd  hours  in  friendfliip  and  in 

joy ; 

Afcend  our  Ihips,  their  treafures  are  your 
own. 

And  tafte  the  produce  of  of  a  world  un- 
known." 

He  fpoke;  with  fatal  eagernefs  we  burn  ; 

Ah  !  wretches,  deltin'd  never  to  return  ! 

The  fmiling  traitors,  with  infidious  care, 

The  goblet  proruir,  and  the  feaft  prepare. 


Till  dark  oblivion  fhades  our  dofing  eyes. 
And  all  difarm'd  each  fainting  warrior 

lies ; 
O  wretches!  to  your  future  evils  blind! 

0  morn,  for  ever  prefent  to  my  mind! 
When  burning  from  the  trcach'rous  bonds 

of  fleep, 
Rous'd  by  the  murmurs  of  the  dafhing 
deep, 

1  woke  to  bondage,  and  ignoble  pains, 
And  all  the  horrors  of  a  Ufe  in  chains. 
Where  were  your  thunders  in  that  dread- 
ful hour. 

Ye  Gods  of  Afric !  where  your  heav'nly 

power? 
Did  not  my  prayers,  my  groans,  my  tears 

invoke 
Your    flumbVing  juftice    to    dircd   the 

flroke  ? 
No  power  defcended  to  aflift  the  brave, 
No  lightnings  flalh'd,  and  I  became  ay7aw,- 
From  lord  to  lord  my  wretched  carcafc 

fold: 
In  Chriftian  traffic,  for  their  fordid  gold  : 
Fate's  blackeft  clouds  ftill  gathcr'd  o'er 

my  head; 
And  now  they  burft,  and  mk  me  with  the 

deadt 
Yet  when  my  fortune  caft  my  lot  with 

thine, 
Aad  bad  beneath  one  roof  our  labours  join, 
Surprised  1  felt  the  tumults  of  my  breaft 
Lull'd  by  thy  beauties,  and  fubfide  to  reft. 
Delufive  hopes  my  changing  foul  enflamc. 
And  gentler  tranfports  agitate  my  frame. 
What  tho'  obfcure  thy  birth,  fuperior  grace 
Bcam'din  the  glowing  features  of  thy  face; 
Ne'er  had  my  youth  fuch  winning  foftnefs 

fcen, 
Whera  Afric's  fable  beauties  dancM  the 

green, 
When    fome  bright    maid  receiv'd  her 

lover's  vow. 
And  bound   the  offer'd   chaplet   to   her 

brow. 
While  on  thy  languid  eyes  I  fondly  gaze. 
And  tremble  while  I  meet  their  azure  rays, 
O  mildeft  virgin,  thou  did'ft  not  defpifs 
The  humble  homage  of  a  captive's  fighs. 
By  heav'n  abandon'd  and  by  man  betray'd. 
Each  hope  refign'd  of  comfort  or  of  aid, 
Thy  generous  !ovt  could  every  forrow end, 
In  thee  I  found  a  miftrefs  and  a  friend. 
Still  as  T  told  the  flory  of  my  woes, 
With  heaving  fighs  thy  lovely  bofom  rofe; 
The  trick'llng   drops  of   liquid  chryftal 

ftole 
Down  thy  fair  cheek,  and  mark'd  thy  pity- 
ing foul ;     . 
Dear  drops!  upon  my  bleeding  heart,  like 

baim 
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They  fell,  and   foon  my  wounded  foul 

grew  calm  : 
Then  my  lov'd  country,  parents  friends 

forgot ; 
Heav*n  I  abfolv'd  nor  murmur'd  at  my 

lot; 
Thy  facred  fmilcs  could  every  pang  remo  ve. 
And  liberty  became  lefs  dear  than  love. 
— Ah !  where  is  now  that  voice  which 

luU'd  my  woes  ? 
That  Angel-face,  which  footh'd  me  to  re- 

pofe  ? 
By  nature  tempted  and  with  paflion  blind. 
Are  thefc  the  joys  hope  whifper'd  to  my 

mind  ? 
Is  this  the  end  of  conftancy  like  thine? 
Are  thefe  the  tranfports  of  a  flame  like 

mine  ? 
Myhopes.my  joys,  are  vaniih'd  into  air. 
And  now  of  all  that  once  engag'd  my 

care, 
Thefe  chains  alone  remain,  this  weap- 
on, afid  defpair ! 
— ^So  may  thy  life's  gay  profpefts  all  be 

curft. 
And  all  thy  flatt'ring  hopes  like  bubbles 

burft. 
Thus  end  thy  golden  vifions,  fon  of  pride  ! 
Whofe  ruthlefs  ruffians  tore  me  from  my 

bride ! 
That  beauteous  prize  Heav'n  had  referv'd 

at  laft , 
Sweet  recempence  for  all  my  forrows  pad, 
O  may  that  hardcn'd  bofom  never  prove 
The  tender  joys  of  friendlhip  or  of  love  ! 
Yetmay'il  thou, doomed  to  hopelcfsflames 

a  prey. 
In  difappointed  paflion  pine  away  ! 
And  fee  thy  fair  one,  to  a  rival's  arms. 
Obdurate  to  thy  vows,  refign  her  charms. 
Why  does  my  ling'ring  foul  her  flight 

delay  ? 
Come,  lovely  maid,  and  gild  the  dreary 

w^ay ! 
Come,    wildly  rufhing  with    diforder'd 

charms. 
And  clafp  thy  bleeding  lover  to  thy  arms, 
Clofc  his  fad  eyes,  receive    his    parting 

breath, 
And  footh  him  finking  in  the  fhades  of 

dt-.ath ! 
O  come— thy  prefence  can  my  pangs  bc- 

gujlc, 
And  bid  th'  inexorable  tyrant  fmile  ; 
Tranfportcd  will  I  lauguilh  on  thy  breaft. 
And  fink  in  raptures  to  eternal  reft ; 
The  hate  of  men,  the  wrongs  of  fate  for- 
give. 
Forget  my  woes,  and  almofl  wifh  to  live. 
—Ah!  rather    fly,   left  aught   of  doubt 

contrt)^ 


The  dreadful  pufp«fe  lab'ring  in  my  foul ! 
Tears  muft  not  bend  me,  nor  thy  beauties 

move. 
This  hour  I  triumph  over  fate  and  love. 
— Again  with  ten-fold  rage  my  bofom 
burns. 
And  all  the  tempeft  of  my  foul  returns. 
Now  fiery  tranfports  rend  my  madding 

brain. 
And  death  extends  his  Ihelt'ring  arms  in 

vain ; 
For  unreveng'd  I  fall,  unpitied  die, 
And  with  my  blood  glut  pride's  infatiatd 
eye  ! 
Thou  Chriftian  God,  to  whom  fo  late  I 
bow'd. 
To  whom  my  foul  its  found  allegiance 

vow'd. 
When  crimes  like  thefe  thy  injured  power 

prophane, 
O  God  of  nature!  art  thou  call'd  in  vain  } 
Did'ft    thou    for  this    fuftain   a  mortal 

wound. 
While  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  hell,  hung 

trembling  round  ? 
That  thefe  vile  fetters  might  my  body 

bind, 
And  agony  like  this  diftracSl  my  mind  } 
On  thee  I  call'd  with  reverential  awe, 
Ador'd  thy  wifdom,  and   embrac'd  thy 

law; 
Yet  mark  thy  deftin'd  convert  as  he  li«s. 
His  groans  of  anguifh,  and  his  livid  eyes, 
Thefc  galling  chains,  polluted  with  his 

blood, 
Then  bid  his  tongue  proclaim  thee  juft 

and  good! 
But  if  too  weak  thy  boafted  power  to 

fpare, 
Or  fuff'ring  move  thee  not,  O  hear  def- 
pair ! 
Thy  hopes  and  bleflings  I  alike  refign. 
But  let  revenge,    let  fwift   revenge  be 

mine  I 
Be  this  proud  bark,  which  now  triumph- 
ant rides, 
Tofs'd  by  the  winds,   and  fiiattcr'd  by 

the  tides ! 
And  may  thefe  fiends,  who  now  exulting 

view 
The  horrors  of  my  fortune,  feel  them  too : 
Be  their's  the  torment  of  a  ling'ring  fate. 
Slow  as  thy  juftice,  dreadful  as  my  hate. 
Condemn  d  to  grafp  the  riven  plank  in 

vain. 
And    chac''d  by  all  the  monfters  of  the 

main, 
And  while  they  fpread  their  finking  arms 

to  thee, 
Then  let  their  fainting  fouls  remember 
n\t ! 
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The  ftorm  is  o'er. 
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It  blows  no  more,  The  rain  has  ceasM  to  fall,       The  (ley  is  clear,  the 
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vcather  fair,  Then  quit  this  'chanted  hall.  Then  quit  this  'chanted 


weather  fair,  Then  quit  this  'ch 
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o'er,  It  blows  no  more,  The  rain  has  ceas'd  to  fall :       The     flcy      is 
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]  clear.  The  weather  fair,  Then  quit  this  'chanted  hall,     T  hen  quit  this 
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Why  fhould  we  ftay  ?  Let's  hafte  away, 
"Your  daughters  anxious  wait ; 
Till  you  return,  they  trembling  mourn, 
In  ignorance,  your  fate. 

The  same  in  FRENca. 

L'orage  va  cefTer, 
Deja  les  vents  f'appaifent. 
Les  voila  qui  fe  taifent, 
Partons  fans  balancer. 

Le  terns  va  f 'eclairer  ; 
Vos  lilies  vont  pafler 
La  nuit  a  vous  attendre ; 
Li  frayeur  va  les  prendre  \ 
Pourquoi  les  delaifler. 
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THE  profpe6l  of  peace  in  Europe  is 
ftill  very  remote.  There  is  rather 
reafon  to  expe<ft,  that  the  fcene  of  war 
and  defolation  will  be  more  widely  ex- 
tended, and  that  fome  thoufands  naore 
will  be  offered  up  as  vidims  at  the  fhrine 
of  ambition. —  Our  friends  the  French 
will,  w«  hope,  proceed  peaceably  in  efta- 
bliftiing  a  conftitution  which  fhall  fecure 
their  liberties,  and  at  the  fame  time  give 
fufficient  pewer  and  energy  to  govern- 
mest.  The  Belgic  provinces  will  proba- 
bly have  a  fevere  ftruggle  before  they 
Can  fecure  an  independent  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Whilft  we  view  the  difturbances  which 
prevail  on  the  other  fide  the  Atlantic,  and 
in  citizens  of  the  world,  regret  the  de- 
flruAion  of  the  human  race,  which  has 
taken  place,  we  cannot  but  rejoice,  as  A- 
mericans,  that  our  country  is  fo  far  re- 
moved, as  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  ver- 
tex of  tumult  and  confufion.  Secure 
from  without  we  have  only  to  be  on  our 
guard  againft  domeftic  feuds.  From  pre- 
fent  appearances  there  is  every  reafon  to 
look  for  a  long  continuance  of  tranquil 
imlon,  and  we  may  expedt  the  fcraph 
Peace  to  take  up  a  permanent  refidcncc 
iu  our  land. 

FRANCE. 

Letters  Patent  of  the  King  upon  the  de- 
cree of  the  National  Affembly,  for  the 
conftitution  of  primary  and  adminiftra- 
tive  aifemblics. 

Given  at  Paris,  "January  I,  I79O. 
LOUIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  by 
the  conftitutional  law  of  the  ftatc.  King 
of  the  French ;  to  all  prefent  and  to  come, 
greeting.  The  National  Affembly  has 
decreed  on  the  aad  of  laft  month,  and  we 
will  and  ordain  as  follows  : 

Article  I., -There  fhall  be  made  a  new 
diviflon  of  the  kingdom  into  departments, 
as  well  for  reprcfentation  as  for  admini- 
ftration .  Thefe  departments  fhall  be  from 
the  number  of  ieventy-five  to  eighty-five. 
II.  Each  department  fhall  be  divided 
Uni.  A:yl.  Vol.  JV.No.  5. 


Into  diflricis,  the  number  of  which  fhall 
never  be  lefs  than  three,  nor  more  than 
nine,  to  be  regulated  by  the  national 
affembly,  following  the  wants  and  con- 
venience of  the  departments,  after  having 
heard  tke  deputies  of  the  provinces. 

IU.  Each  diftrift  fhall  be  parted  into 
divifions  called  Cantons,  of  about  four 
leagues  fquare  (common  leagues  of 
France.) 

IV,"  The  nomination  of  rcprefentatives 
to  the  national  affembly,  fhall  be  made  by 
departments. 

V.  Thdrc  fhall  be  eftablifhed  at  the 
chief  place  ef  each  department,  a  fupe- 
rior  adminiftrative  affembly,  under  the 
title  of  Adminijirat  on  of  the  Department. 

VI.  There  fhall  be  alfo  eftablifhed  at 
the  chief  place  of  each  diftridl,  an  inferi- 
or adminiftrative  affembly,  under  the  ti- 
tle of   Adminiji ration  of  the  Dif\ri£i. 

VII.  There  fhall  be  one  municipality  i» 
each  city,  borough,  parifh  or  community 
in  the  country. 

VIII.  The  reprefcntatives  nominated 
to  the  national  affembly  by  the  depart- 
ments, fhall  not  be  regarded  as  the  re* 
prefentatives  of  a  particular  department, 
but  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the  totality 
of  departments,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the 
whole  nation. 

IX.  The  members  dominated  to  the 
Adminifiration  of  Departments,  fhall  not  bc 
regarded  but  as  the  reprefentatives  of  an 
entire  department,  and  not  of  any  diftrid: 
in  particular. 

X.  The  members  nominated  to  the 
Adminifration  of  a  DifriSi  fhall  not  be  re- 
garded but  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
totality  of  the  diftridl,  and  not  of  any 
Ganton  in  particular. 

XI.  So  that  the  m.embers  of  the  admi- 
niftrations  of  diftridls  and  departments, 
and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  national 
affembly  can  never  be  recalled,  and  their 
feats  cannot  he  vacated  but  in  confequence 
of  an  adjudged  forfeiture. 

XII.  The  primary  affcmblies  hereafter 
defcribed,  thofc  of  the  arlminiftrations  of 
departnffnt,  i.nd  of  the  adminiftrations  of 
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diftridls,  and  of  the  municipalities,  fhall  be 
the  judges  of  the  validity  of  the  titles  of 
thoie  Avho  ihall  pretend  to  be  admitted 
to  them. 

Section    first. 
0/  the  formation  of  AJfemblics  for  the  Elec- 
tion  of  Rtprefiitutives   to  the    National 
Affembly. 

Art.  I.  All  the  citizens  who  fliall  have 
a  right  to  vote,  ihall  come  together,  not 
in  an  aflcmbly  of  the  parifh,  or  of  tlie 
community,  but  in  primary  ajfemblies  by 
cantons. 

11.  The  aiSlive  citizens,  that  is  to  fay, 
they  who  fl-sall  units  the  qualities  hereaf- 
ter detailed,  fliail  alone  have  the  right  to 
vote,  and  to  come  together  to  form  in  the 
canton  the  primary  alTemblies. 

in.  The  qualities  neceffary  to  be  an  ac- 
tive citizen,  are,  firft.  To  be  a  French- 
man, or  to  have  become  a  Frenchman. 
2d.  To  have  attained  25  years  of  age. 
3d.  To  be  a  refident  in  the  canton,  at 
leaft  for  one  year  before.  4±h.  To  pay 
a  dired  contribution  of  the  local  va- 
lue of  three  days  labour,  jth.  Not  to  be 
in  a  (late  of  domefticity,  that  is  to  fay, 
of  a  fervant  at  wages. 

IV.  The  primary  afTeml-ilies  fhall  form 
a  lift  of  the  citizens  of  each  canton,  and 
fliall  inrol  thsrein,  on  a  fixed  day  in  each 
year,  a  I  thofe  who  fhall  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  after  having 
made  them  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
conf^itution,  to  tlie  laws  of  the  flate,  and 
to  the  king  :  no  one  fhall  be  an  eleAor, 
or  be  eligible  in  the  primary  a/Temblies, 
when  he  fhall  have  accomplifbed  his  twen- 
ty-fifth year,  if  he  have  not  been  enrolled 
on  tl)Is  civil  lifi. 

V.  A  bankrupt,  one  who  has  failed,  or 
become  an  infoivent  debtor,  fhall  not  be 
admitted  into  the  primary  alTemblies,  or 
become  or  continue  a  member  either  of 
the  national  affembly,  or  of  the  admini- 
ftrative  affemblies,  or  of  the  municipali- 
ties. 

Vi.  It  fhall  be  the  fame  with  the  chil- 
dren who  fliall  receive  and  retain,  under 
any  title  whatever,  a  portion  of  the  goods 
of  their  fatlicr  dying  infolvent,  without 
paying  their  part  virile  of  his  debts;  ex- 
cept only  children  married,  and  who  fhall 
have  received  portions  before  the  failure 
of  their  father,  or  before  his  infoivency 
W-  s  fuily  known. 

VII.  They  who  being  in  either  of  the 
t-afis.  «f  exclufion  as  above,  fhall  make 
to  ceafe  the  caule  of  this  e::ciufion,  in  pay- 
11;  r  their  creditors,  or  in  difcharging  their 
pcriiou  virile  vi  the  debts  of  their  father, 


fhall  enter  into  the  rights  of  the  aaive  ci- 
tizen, may  be  eledors,  and  fhall  be  eligi- 

vn'i  %i!°'''.i^n  f"*^'*'""'  prcfcribtd. 

yill.  There  fhall  be  kept  in  each  mu- 
mcipahty  a  lift  of  a<ftive  citizens,  with  a 
defignation  of  thofe  who  are  eligible 
This  lift  fhall  contain  only  thofe  citizens 
who  unite  the  conditions  above  prefcribed. 
who  fhall  report  the  aa  of  their  civic  in- 
fcription,  m  the  terms  of  Art  IV  and 
who  after  the  age  of  twenty-five  'years 
fhall  have  publicly  made  oath,  in  the  ad- 
mmiftration  of  the  diftri(ft,  before  the 
perfon  who  fhall  prefide,  ♦  to  maintain 
with  all  their  power  the  conftitution  of 
the  realm  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  to 
the  law,  and  to  the  king,  and  to  fulfil  with 
Zealand  courage  the  civil  and  political 
fundions  which  fhall  be  intrufted  to  them'. 

IX.  No  citizen  can  exercife  the  right 
of  an  aAive  citieen  in  more  than  one 
place;  aod  in  no  affembly  can  any  perfon 
caufe  himfelf  to  be  reprefented  by  ano- 
ther. 

X.  There  is  no  longer  in  France  dif- 
tindion  of  order;  of  confequence  for  the 
formation  of  the  primary  affemblies,  the 
adive  citizens  fhall  come  together  with- 
out any  diftinolion  of  any  eftate  and  con- 
dition whatever. 

Of  the  forming  and  organizing  the  Admini- 
Jlrative  Affemblies, 
Art.  I.  There  fhall  be  only  one  degree 
of  intermediary  eledion  between  the  pri- 
mary alTem-blies  and  the  adminiftrative 
affemblies. 

II.  After  having  nominated  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  national  affembly,  the 
fame  eledors  ihall  choofe  in  each  depart- 
ment the  members,  who,  to  the  number 
of  36,  fhall  compofe  the  adminiftration  of 
that  department. 

III.  I'he  eledors  of  every  diftrid  fhall 
afterwards  alfcmble  in  the  moft  public 
place  of  iheir  diftrid,  and  fhall  nominate 
their  members,  who,  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  fhall  be  the  diftrid  adminiftration. 

IV.  The  members  of  the  department 
adminiftration  fhall  be  chofen  out  of  the 
number  of  the  eligible  citizens  of  every 
diftrid  or  department,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  there  ihall  always  be  in  this' admini- 
ftration at  leaft  two  members  from  every 
diftrid.  ^ 

V.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  admi- 
niftration of  department  and  diftrid,  the 
candidate  muft  [sofTcfs  the  adual  rights  of 
citizenftiip,  in  particular,  paying  a'^dired 
contribution  which  in  local  value  (hall 
bt  equivalent  to  ten  days  labour. 
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VI.  They  wh©  ftiall  be  employed  in 
railing  the  direA  taxes,  as  long  as  they  fo 
continue,  Ihall  not  be  at  the  fame  time 
members  of  the  two  adminiftrations  of  de- 
partment and  diftriA. 

VII.  The  members  of  the  municipal 
bodies  fhall  not  be,  at  one  and  the  fame 
time,  members  of  the  laft  mentioned  two 
adminiftrations. 

VIII.  The  members  of  the  diftridl  ad- 
miniftrations Ihall  not  at  the  fame  time 
be  members  of  the  department  admini- 
ftrations. 

IX.  Such  citizens  as  fhall  hold  judicial 
offices,  and  fhall  have  the  conditions  of 
eligibility  prefcribed  to  them,  may  be 
members  of  the  diftrid  and  department 
adminiftrations,  but  fhall  not  be  nominated 
among  the  diredors,  of  whom  we  fliall 
fpeak  hereafter. 

X.  The  members  of  the  department 
and  diftrid  adminiftrations  fhall  be  cho- 
fen  by  the  eledors  in  three  ballots  of 
double  the  lift.  Thofe  who  ftiall  have 
the  greateft  number  of  votes  in  each  bal- 
let ftall  be  definitively  eleded,  and  the 
number  of  thofe  who  fhall  remain  to  be 
nominated  to  the  third  ballot,  fhall  have 
their  relative  majority. 

XI.  Both  orders  of  government,  whe- 
ther of  the  diftrld  or  department,  fhall  be 
permanent,  and  one  half  of  the  members 
Ihall  be  changed  every  two  years;  the 
firft  time  by  lot,  after  the  two  firft  years 
of  fervice;  and  after  that  according  to 
Seniority. 

XII.  The  members  of  the  adminiftra- 
tions will  by  this  means  hold  their  places 
feur  years,  excepting  thofe,  who  by  the 
firft  decifion  of  1st,  fhall  go  out  after  the 
expiration  of  the  two  firft  years. 

GERMANY. 

THE  court  of  Saxony  is  gone  into 
mourning  for  three  months  for  th«  late 
Emperor.  The  Eledor,  as  Grand  Mar- 
fhal;  has  now  the  charge  of  the  crown 
of  the  Romans,  and  has  in  confequence 
taken  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  Vicar  of 
the  Empire, 

The  preparations  for  war  are  proceed- 
ing with  great  alertnefs  through  every 
part  of  Saxony. 

During  the  interregnum  in  the  Empire, 
the  Eleitor  of  Saxony,  by  the  Germanic 
conftitution,  governs  the  North  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  Eledor  Palatine  the 
Southern. 

The  late  Emperor's  life  was  nearlr  one 
continued  fcene  of  troubles,  fatigues  and 
anxiety.     He  travelled  more  in  his  own 


dominions  than  any  Prince  of  the  prefent 
age,  and  in  thofe  journies  fcarcely  allow- 
ed himfelf  proper  time  for  reft  or  refrefh- 
ment.  From  the  coafts  of  the  Adriatic  to 
the  borders  of  the  German  Ocean,  he  has 
palTed  over,  and  vifited  the  late  King  of 
PrufTia,  and  the  prefent  Emprefs  of  Ruflia 
in  their  refpcdive  territories,  as  alfo 
the  King  of  Poland.  Diftrefs  of  mind  for 
the  unfettled  ftate  of  a  part  of  his  empire, 
the  devaftatiens  of  war,  and  the  appre- 
henfions  of  a  powerful  alliance  being  form- 
ed againft  him,  very  probably  haftened 
his  departure  from  this  world  to  make 
room  for  his  royal  brother,  who  will  ex- 
tricate, if  poffible,  his  newly  acquired  do- 
minions from  the  difhcultics  in  which  his 
predeceffor  involved  them. 

Circumjiances  relati-ve  to  the  EleSiion  of  an 
Emperor. 
The  ceremony  is  performed  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Mayne,  where  the  different 
eledors  muft  appear  in  perfon,  or  depute 
their  plenipotentiaries.  After  fettling  pre- 
liminaries, foreigners  of  every  rank  are 
enjoined  to  qi.it  the  town  previous  to  the ' 
day  fixed  for  the  eledion;  w lien  all  the 
eledors  prefent,  with  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  abfentees,  make  a  fplendid  procef- 
Con  on  horfe-back,  the  three  fpiritual  e- 
ledors wearing  fcarlet  robes,  with  caps  lin- 
ed with  ermine ;  while  the  fecular  eledors 
are  dreffed  in  a  crimfon  velvet,  trimmed 
with  ermine,  each  being  preceded  by  his 
hereditary  marfhal,  carrying  a  fword  un- 
fheathed  before  him.  In  this  manner  they 
advance  from  the  council-houfe  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  church;  when  alighting  at 
the  gate,  they  occupy  their  reipedive 
feats  in  the  choir,  followed  by  a  train  of 
Princes  and  Counts  of  the  empire,  the 
fword-bearersftanding  before  their  relpec- 
tive  eledors  with  their  fwords  drawn, 
and  refting  on  their  fhoulders.  Divine 
fervice  then  commences;  but  till  mais  is 
over,  the  proteftant  eledors  are  permitted 
to  withdraw  ;  after  which  they  again  re- 
turn, and  all  the  eledors  taking  a  foiemn 
oath  before  the  altar,  to  eled  the  fitteft 
perfon  to  fill  the  throne,  they  fhut  them- 
fclves  up  in  the  chapel  of  eledion,  which 
is  a  fmall  vaulted  gallery,  having  a  com- 
munication with  the  choir,  "When  they 
have  once  more  pledged  their  oath  to  ac- 
cede to  a  plurality  of  votes,  the  fuffrages 
of  the  eledors  are  colleded  by  the  eledor 
of  Mentz,  according  to  priority ;  after 
which  the  eledor  of  .Saxony  aflcs  the  eled- 
or of  Mentz  for  his  vote.  The  fraalkll 
majority  renders  the  eledion  valid  with 
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the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  deh- 
ors, and  even  the  perfon  eleded  may  vote 
for  himfelf. 

The  eledors  of  the  empire  are  nine  in 
number,  of  which  three  are  fpirituai,  viz. 
the  eledor  of  Mentz,  the  elector  of 
Treves,  and  the  elector  of  Cologn.  The 
temporal  electors  are,  the  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, the  eledor  of  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Brandenburg,  the  eledor  Palatins,  and 
Hanover. 


SWEDEN. 
THE  King  of  Sweden  has  publiflied  aa 
ordinance,  exhorting  all  his  fubjeits,  in- 
habitants of  the  coaft,  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  cantons,  and  fhare  with 
him  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  the  war. 
This  exhortation  has  had  the  defired  ef- 
feift;  the  Swedes  are  earncflly  feconding 
the  formidable  preparations  of  their  King, 
and  every  thing  portends  an  adlive  cam- 
paign. 


UNITED         STATES. 


*the  folUrtuing  is  an  AbJiraSi  »/  DUTIES  'which  have  accrued  on  the  ttftnave  of  foreign  ani 
domejiic  Vejfels,  from  the  jjl  of  September  to  the  3I/?  e/"  December  1 789,  communicated  to 
the  Houfe  of  Reptefentatinies^  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treafury, 


STATES. 

Foreign  tonnage.      ♦ 

American  tonnage.  'J; 

Total  amount  of 

. 

^ 

^ 

tonnage. 

- 

Dollars. 

Cent.  ^ 

Dollars. 

Cent,  d 

Dollars. 

Cent. 

New-Hampfhire 

469 

50    ^ 

339 

30    ^ 

898 

80 

Maflachufetts 

4,829 

37iy 
871M 

3,8J5 

60   \A 

8,684 

97f 

ConneAicut 

618 

722 

47^  S 

1,340 

55i 

New-York 

8,739 

1,496 

664^ 

10,236 

54 

New-Jerfey 

83 

50    ^% 

224 

31    J 

307 

81 

Pennfylvania 

11,587 

64  g 

-LyS'^S 

13,102 

70 

Delaware 

603 

123 

96    ^ 

881  g 

726 

96 

Maryland 

4,994 

5^8 

1,728 

6,722 

94 

Virginia 

11,210 

93iQ 

1,4^3 

12,634 

24 

South-Carolina 

4,630 

•^9   ^ 

433 

84   ^ 

5,064 

43 

Georgia 

2,600 

17   ^ 

126 

65    1 

2,726 

8£ 

50,366 

n^ 

11,990 

62,356 

77 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston,  May,  4.  Yefterday  the  Cir- 
<uit  Court  of  the  United  otates,  was  open- 
ed in  this  Town  for  the  MafTachufetts 
diftriA,  prefent  Judge  Jay,  Judge  Cuih- 
ing,  and  Judge  Lowell — after  the  grand 
Tury  were  impannelled  and  fworn,  an 
elegant  and  nervous  charge  was  given 
them  by  the  chief  Juftice— -and  the  throne 
of  grace  was  addreffed,  in  a  well  adaptsd 
prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard. 
The  Court  then  paffed  an  order, 

"  That  no  perfon  be  admitted  as  a 
"  CounfcUor  or  Attorney  in  the  Circuit 
"  Court  in  any  State  unlefs  he  has  been  a 
*'  prafiil'er  for  the  terai  of  two  years,  in 
*'  the  supreme  Court  of  the" fame  State, 
"  and  fuftain  a  fair  moral  charaAer." 

NEW     JERSEY. 
Burlington,  May  11.     On  Tuefday 
the  4th  inft.  was  held  the  Hated  meeting 


of  the  Medical  Society,  in  this  city,  when 
their  Prefident,  DoAor  Mofes  Scott,  of 
New-Brunfwick,  delivered  an  addrefs  on 
Animal  motion,  and  Animal  Heat;  in 
which,  after  combating  the  hypothefes  of 
thofe  authors  who  had  previoufly  written 
on  the  fubjed,  to  the  fatisfadion  of  his 
auditors,  he  very  ingenioufly  urged  the 
probability,  that  the  eledlric fluid  was  the 
principal  agent  made  ufe  of  by  nature  in 
producing  thofe  eifeds. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington,  May  i.  On  Tuefday 
lafl,  was  opened  at  New-Caftle  the  Fede- 
ral Court,  for  the  diftrid  of  Delaware,  by 
his  honour  Judge  Wilfon,  who  delivered 
an  excellent  charge  to  the  Jury. 

MARYLAND. 
Baltimore,  May  11.     On  Fridiy  laft 
the  Circuit  Court  fortheDiftridt  of  Mary- 
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land  was  opened, at  Annapolis,by  the  Ho- 
nourable Ju<lge  Blair,  and  the  Honoura- 
bk  William  Paca,  Efquires. 

Experts  from  the  port  of  Baltimore,  from 

the  iji  of  Odtber  to  the  laji  of  Decefnber, 

1789. 

To  England. 

Corn,  2,092  bufhels — Cotton,  loi  bales 
Flour,  6,699  barrels — Pig-iron,  121  tons 
Peas  and  beans,  90  bufhels — Shingles, 
6c,00O— Scantling,  19,074  feet — Tobac- 
co,   1,474  faogfheads "Wheaf,  60,554^ 

bufhels. 

To  Ireland, 

Flour,  400  barrels — Flax- feed,  468  cafks 
— Scantling,  4,789  feet — Wheat,  9,446 
bnfhels. 

To  France. 

Bees-wax,  3  cafks— Bread,  50  barrels 
—Cotton,  4  bales — Deer-fkins,  3  packa- 
ge?— Flour,  3,8a6  barrels — Furs,  5  bar- 
rels— Flax-feed,  7  cafks — Pig-iron,  8  tons 
—Tobacco,  839  hogfheads  —  Wheat, 
38,5  24i  bufhels. 

To  Holland. 

Cotton,  10  bales — Tobacco,  1,358  hogf- 
heads. 

To  Spain. 

Flour,  5,364  barrels— Wheat  51,382 
bufhels. 

'  To   Germany. 

Bread,  50  Barrels — Deer-fkins,  5  pack- 
ages— Flour,  253  barrels — Furs,  ij  pack- 
ages— Flax-feed,  948  cafks — Pig-iron,  50 
tons  —  Scantling,  looo  feet  —  Tobacco, 
1,044  hogfheads. 

To  Portugal. 

Flour,  3,836  barrels — Ginfeng,  14  calks 
■ — Wheat,  31,376   buihels. 

To  the  fVef -Indies,  including  the  Cape  <;f 
Good   Hope,    Madeira    and    the    Car.ary 

IJlands. 

Bees-wax,  24  cafks — Butter,  25  firkins 
■ — Beer,  28  hogfheads  and  14  barrels — 
Bread,  -^^j^s^  barrels  and  894  kegs — 
Bricks,  16,500  —  Beef,  196  barrels  — 
Cheefe,  2,3901b. — Corn,  8,290  bufhels — 
I)eer-fkin>5,  14  packages — Flour,  25,247 
barrels — Flax-feed,  21  cafks — Fifh,  339 
barrels— Meal,  350  barrels— Pork,  243 
barrels— Onions,  3,305  bunches— Pota- 
toes, 70  buihels — Peas  and  Beans,  1774 
bufhels — Shingles,  955,765  -—Scantling, 
140.  334 —  Tobacco,  no  hogflieads — 
Wheat,  4,812  bufhels  —  Whale-oil,  23 
cafks. 


Experts  frtm  the  port  of  Baltimore,  from 

the  Ifi  of  January  to  the  lafi  of  March ^ 

1790. 

To  England. 

Corn,  8,764  bufliels— Flour,  9,167 
barrels — Rice,  13  cafks— Scantling,  8,o8» 
feet — Staves,  28,960  — Wheat,  a,97a 
bufhels. 

To  Ireland. 

Bees-wax,  3  barrels — Cotton,  16  bales 
— Flour,  5,712  barrels — Flax-feed,  550 
tierces — Pig-iron,  40  tons—  Scantling, 
4000  feet-Staves,  30,7 74— Wheat,  17,9*7 
bufhels. 

To  France. 

Flour,  9,531  barrels — Rice,  5  caiks— 
Scantling,    1,529   feet — Staves,   133,373 
—Tobacco,  14  hogfheads. 
To  Holland, 

Staves,  14,100. 

To  Spain. 

Bees-wax,  6  barrels— Beef,  75  barrels 
— Corn,  771^  buSiels — Flour,  3,341  bar- 
rels--Fifh,  90  barrels-*-Meal,  50  barrela 
— Peas  and  Beans,  528  bufhels — Rice,  13a 
cafks — Staves,  2,500  —  Wheat,  lo,ouX 
bufhels. 

To  Portugal. 

Beris-wax,  3  barrels — Corn,  8,454  bufh- 
els— Flour,  2,3 10  barrels — Wheat,  11,068 
bufliels. 

To  the  Weft-Indies,  &c. 

Bees-wax,  8J  barrels  and  1  tierce- 
Bread,  3,208  barrels  and  385  kegs— -Beef, 
123  barrels — Corn,  2,610  bufhels — Flour, 
13,508  barrels — Fifh,  61  barrels  and  4 
boxes — Meal,  959  barrels — Oats,  440 
bufhels — Pork,  60  barrels—Peas  and  Btians, 
1085  bufhels — Rice,  105  cafks — Shingles, 
171,199 — Scantling,  12,156  feet — Staves, 
90,400 — Tobacco,  113  hogfheads, 

VIRGINIA. 

ALEXi^NDRiA,  ATay  6.  On  Monday 
laft  arrived  here,  in  74  days  from  Havre 
de  Grace,  the  Ship  Patriot,  Capt.  de  Gras, 
with  200  pafiengers,  natives  of  France. 
We  are  informed  they  are  on  their  way 
to  the  weflern  country,  and  that  a  much 
larger  number  may  be  houi-ly  expe<fted  in 
the  Patowmack,  in  order  to  purfuc  the 
thejhortefi  and  nieji  eligible  route  to  that  coun- 
try. 

We  flatter  ourfelves  that  their  recepti- 
on among  our  countrymen,  added  to  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  in  which  they  are 
about  to  fettle,  will  be  fuch  as  to  induce 
thoufands  to  emigrate  to  this  land  of  peace 
and  plcHty. 
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SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Charleston,  May  i.  Since  the  lath 
of  March  no  lefs  than  3  perfons  have 
died  of  the  hydrophobia  iu  Charlefton.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  until  25  or  z6  years 
ago,  an  inftance  of  the  hydrophobia  was 
never  known  in  South-Carolina,  but  has 
fince  that  time  become  more  common  e- 
very  year. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PiTTSBORoa,  April  17.  The  accounts 
from  Kentuckey,  and  the  danger  in  going 
down  the  river,  are  very  alarming :  It  ap- 
pears evident  that  the  Indians  are  deter- 
mined on  hoftilities,  and  though  they  are 
not  feen  in  large  bodies,  yet  the  great 
Dumber  of  fmall  parties  which  keep  con- 
tinually watching  the  river  bank,  and  cut- 
ting o£F  the  frontier  inhabitants,  bears  an 
afped  which  is  by  no  means  favourable, 
but  feeras  rather  to  threaten  the  people  of 
Kentuckey  with  a  troublefome  fummer. 

Philadelphia,  May  6.  It  is  with  plea- 
fure  we  inform  the  publick,  that  the  com- 
mendable fpirit  of  encouraging  our  own 
manufacftures  is  daily  fpeading  through 
thefc  States.  We  hear  from  New-Jerfey, 
that  on  Saturday  the  a4th  ult.  there  was 
a  meeting,  though  upon  Ihort  notice 
given,  at  the  Court-houfe  in  Burlington, 
of  3  confiderablc  number  of  the  citizens, 
affifted  by  fome  of  the  moll  refpedable 
and  wealthy  gentlemen  from  the  country, 
to  c»nfider'  upon  a  plan  for  eftablilhing 
woollen,  linen  and  cotton  fabricks  in  that 
place.  Daniel  Ellis,  Efq.  was  placed  in 
the  chair;  and,  the  plan  being  read,  fome 
general  obfervations  and  information 
were  given  by  MeSrs.BloomJelJ,  Jones, 
and  Coxe. — An  handfome  fubfcription  was 
then  made,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  well-wifhers  of  American 
manafadures  for  their  contributions. 

A  fociety  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tate  and  domeflic  manufaAures  has  alfo 
been  eftabliflied  in  Burlington.  From  the 
thara<flers  of  the  gentlemen  who  compofe 
the  fociety,  and  the  laudable  fpirit  of  en- 
qxdry  which  they  have  already  fhown,  ve- 
ry flattering  hopes  are  entertained  of  their 
fvture  ufefulnt  fs,  in  profecuting  the  ob- 
jt'^s  of  their  affociation. 

May  8  The  College  of  Phyficians  of 
Philadelphia,  having  taken  into  confider- 
ation  the  lofs  which  the  republick  of  me- 
dicine has  fuftained  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
WIULIAM  CULLEN,  late  profeffor  of 
the  p.-aAice  of  phyfick,  in  the  univcrlity  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  being  defirous  to  mani- 
fcft  the  high  fenfe  they  entertain  of  his 


eminent  talents  and  many  important  dif- 
coveries  in  medicine,  they  have  agreed  that 
an  elogium,  in  honour  of  his  diilinguilh- 
ed  charafter,  fhould  be  prepared,  and  de- 
livered by  one  of  their  members. 
MARRIAGES. 

Rhobe-Island.  At  Providence,  Briga- 
dier General  Simeon  Thayer  to  Mrs. 
Nancy  Angell ;  at  Barrington,  Col .  Wil- 
liam Bullock,  aged  75,  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Vi- 
all,  aged  73. 

New-Hampshire.  At  Port/mouth,  To- 
bias Lear,  Efq.  Secretary  to  the  Prefident 
of  the  United  States,  to  Mifs  Polly  Long. 

N  E  w-Y  OR  K.  In  the  capital,  the  hon- 
ourable Jofhua  Seney,  Efq.  (of  Maryland) 
to  Mifs  Fanny  Nicholfon ;  Francis  B. 
Winthrop,  Efq.  to  Mifs  Taylor. 

New-Jersey.  In  Monmouth  County, 
Capt.  Philip  Freneau,  to  Mifs  Eleonora 
Forman. 

Maryland.  At  Baltimore,  Zebulon 
Hollingsworth.  Efq.toMifsBetfy  Ireland; 
at  Hilltop,  Dr.  Andrew  Wiefenthall,  of 
Baltimore,  to  Mifs  Sally  Van  Dyke. 

Pennsylvania.  At  Carlijle,  Jonathan 
Walker,  Efq.  Attorney  atLaw,  to  Mifs 
Lucy  Duncan  ;  in  Philadelphia  Mr.  Gid- 
eon Wells  to  Mifs  Anne  Wain ;  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Magcn  to  Mifs  Blackburne,  of  New- 
caftle  ;  Anthony  Morris  Efq.  Attorney 
at  Law,  to  Mifs  Mary  Pemberton  ;  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Jofeph  Bend,  to  Mifs  Ma- 
ry Hatfield,  of  Newark;  Mr.  Jofeph  Nor- 
ris  to  Mifs  Ehzabeth  Fox. 

DEATHS. 

At  Paris.  John  Jacob,  aged  128. 

In  Ireland.  George  Cleghorn,  M.  D. 
profeffor  of  anatomy  in  the  univerfity  of 
Dublin,  aged  75. 


Connecticut.    At  B«th( 


Mrs.  De- 


borah  Carrington,  aged  97  years. 

Ntw-YoRK.  In  the  capital.,  lotm  Fox- 
craft,  Efq. ;  at  Jamaica,  long-IJland,  Mifs 
Clow,  daughter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Clow,  of 
Philadelphia. 

New-Jersey.  In /'/•/«<:f/w/,  Mr.  George 
Henry. 

Delaware.  In  Kent-County,  Vincent 
Lockerman,  Efq. ;  in  Wilmington,  Jofeph 
Weft,  aged  6a. 

Mary  land.  At  Eajlon,  Matthew 
Tiighman,  Efq,  aged  73  :  in  Baltimore, 
John  White,  Efq.  Poll  Maftcr. 

Pen.nsyiv.'VNIa.  At  Carlijley  John  Ag- 
new  Efq  ;  in  Pbiladdpbia,  Captain  James 
Lees;  Captain  Jofeph  Rice  ;  Mr. Samuel 
Redwood  ;  Mr.  John  Miller,  of  Carliflc  ; 
Vit  Yoik-To-wn,  Dudley  Dggies,  Efq.  ^ged 
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To    CORRESPONDENTS. 

'Tp  H  E  ftyle  and  manner  of  the  gentleman  who  favoured  us  with  the 
-■-  Story  of  young  Wilviore  are  elegant  and  pleafing ;  but  we  have 
one  obje(ilion  to  his  well-meant  favour,  which  out  weighs  its  many  beau- 
ties.— The  principal  traits  in  Wilmore'%  character  are,  prodigality  and  dif- 
fipation,  generofity  to  the  diftrefTed  (if  fquandering  away  the  property 
of  others  deferves  to  be  called  by  this  name,)  and  injufticeto  his  creditors. 

A  fimilar  character  has  been  exhibited  in  a  moft  amiable  point  of  view^ 
by  the  mallerly  pen  of  a  Sheridan  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  very  improperly. 
Whatever  may  ha-e  a  tendency  to  bring  into  difrepnte  thoie  habits  of 
induftry,  honefty,  and  fobriety,  which  cbaraderize  the  members  of  every 
well-regulated  iociefy  ;  whatever  holds  out  idlenels,  injuftice,  and  extra- 
vagance, as  exemplary  and  praife-worthy,  is  too  dangerous  to  be  promul- 
gated. We  truft,  our  correfpondent  has  too  much  candour  to  deny  the 
propriety  of  thefe  remarks ;  and  that  our  declining  to  pubhlli  this  little 
novel  will  not  deprive  us  of  his  future  correfpondence. 

We  are  much  flattered  by  the  favourable  opinion  of  G.  L.  The  hint  he 
has  fuggelted  meets  with  our  hearty  approbation,  and  fhall  be  obferved. 

We  acknowledge  ourfelves  indebted  to  the  correfpondent  who  has  fa- 
voured us  with  fome  fadls  relative  to  Dr.  Franklin.  They  fhall  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  courfe  of  the  life  which  we  are  giving.  Every  well- 
authenticated  anecdote  of  this  great  man  will  be  acceptable. 

Several  profe  communications  of  merit  have  been  unavoidably  poftpon- 
cd.  Some  which  came  to  hand  near  the  end  of  the  month  lliali  have  e- 
very  attention  they  deferve. 

We  have  begun  a  Rsv'i^^  of  new  fuhhcations^  in  the  prefent  number, 
and  thus  anticipated  the  vvifli  oi  Americanus, 
I 

To  our  Tariiajfian  correfpondents  what  fhall  we  fay  ?  were  the  fealbn 
a  little  farther  advanced  we  might  exclaim,  with  Pope, 
The  dog-ftar  rages  !  nay  'tis  paft  a  doubt  ; 
All  Bedlam,  or  ParnafTus,  is  let  out  ! 

It  is  truly  furprifmg  that  fo  many  fhould  think  to  give  a  pafs-port  to 
jjonfenfe,  merely  by  throwing  it  into  rhyme.  Let  this  fuffice  for  S.  W. 
— G.  N. — IVerter, — and  Pmdaricus, 

To  a  few,  however,  a  more  poUte  attention  is  due — The  Ode  to  Fity 
contains  fome  beautiful  thoughts  ;  but  the  garb  in  which  they  appear  is 
too  profaic. 

The  Elegy  by  Scdalis  has  all  the  merit  of  good  intention,  but  this  a- 
lone  will  not  fuffice.  We  have  more  dulnefs  in  the  elegiac,  than,  perhaps, 
in  any  other  kind  of  poetry  in  our  language. 

Juvenis  difphys  a  luxuriant  and  lively  imagination,  which,  if  duly  cul- 
tivated, can  fcarcely  fail  to  recommend  him  to  the  eftecm  of  the  niuies. 
Should  he  favour  us  with  an  interview,  we  fiiall  point  out  thofe  parts  of 
his  poe?n  which  are  deemed  faulty.  A  few  alterations  would  make 
it  very  acceptable. 

E    R    R    J    r    A. 

In  the  meteorological  chfervat'tons  for  January,  the  29th  day,  in  Farenheit's  fcalc,  for 
"  14.  5'*.  read  44.  5 — the  3Cth  for  "  la.  5".  read  24.  6. — In  the  table  for  March, 
an  the  refult  of  temperature,  for  "  i»  4"  r..ad  4.  l, 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  the  FALLS  of  NIAGARA. 

/;;  a  Letter  from  Andrew  Ellicott,  Efquire,  to  Dr.  Rush. 


Dear  Sir, 

AMONG  the  many  natural 
cariofities  which  this  coun- 
try afFords,  the  catara6t  of  Niagara 
is  infinitely  the  greateft. — In  order 
to  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  this  ftu- 
pendous  fall  of  water,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefTary  to  conceive  that  part  of  the 
country  in  which  lake  Erie  is  fitu- 
ated,  to  be  elevated  above  that 
which  contains  lake  Ontario,  about 
three  hundred  feet.  The  Hope 
which  feparates  the  upper,  and  low- 
er country,  is  generally  very  fteep, 
■and  in  many  places  almofl  perpen- 
dicular. It  is  formed  by  horizon- 
tal ftrata,  of  flone,  great  part  of 
which  is  what  we  commonly  call 
lime-ftone.  —  The  flope  may  be 
traced  from  the  north  fide  of  lake 
Ontario,  near  the  bay  of  Taronto, 
round  the  weft  end  of  the  lake  ; 
thence  its  direction  is  generally  eaft, 
between  lake  Ontario,  and  lake 
Erie — it  croffes  the  ftrait  of  Ni- 
agara, and  the  Chenefeco  river,  af- 
ter which   it  becomes  loll  in  the 


country  towards  the  Seneca  Lake, 
— It  is  to  this  flope  that  our  coun- 
try is  indebted,  both  for  the  catara<5l 
of  Niagara,  and  the  great  falls  of 
the  Chenefeco. 

The  cataract  of  Niagara  was  for- 
merly down  at  the  northern  fide  of 
the  flope,  near  to  that  place,  which 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
lantling  ;  but  from  the  great  length 
of  time,  added  to  the  great  quantity 
of  water,  and  diftance  which  it  falls, 
the  folid  ftone  is  worn  away,  for  a- 
bout  feven  miles,  up  towards  lake 
Erie,  and  a  chafm  is  formed,  which 
no  ^perfon  can  approach  without 
horror — Down  this  chafni  the  wa- 
ter rulhes  with  a  raoft  aftonifliing 
velocity,  after  it  makes  the  great 
pitch.  In  going  up  the  road  near 
this  chafm,  the  fancy  is  conftantly 
engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
moft  romantic,  and  awful  profpe^ts 
imaginable,  till,  at  length,  the  eye 
catches  the  falls — the  imagmation  is 
inflantly  arrefted,  and  you  admire 


The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 


in  filence  ! The  river  is  about 

one  hundred  and  thuty  five  jjoles 
wide,  at  the  falls,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular pitch  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  The  fall  of  this  vafl:  body  of 
water  produces  a  found,  which  is 
frequently  heard  at  the  diltance  of 
twenty  miles,  and  a  fenfible  tremu- 
lous motion  in   the  earth  for  fome 

poles  round*. A  heavy  fog,   or 

cloud,  is  conftantly  afceuding  from 
the  falls,  in  which  rain-bows  may 
always  be  feen,  when  the  fun  fliines. 
— This  fog,  or  fpray,  in  the  winter 
feafon,  falls  upon  the  neighbouring 
trees,  where  it  congea-ls,  and  pro- 
duces a  moft  beautiful  chryllalline 
appearance.  —  This  remark  is  e- 
qually  applicable  to  the  falls  of  the 
Chenefeco. 

The  difficulty  which  would  at- 
tend levelling  the  rapids  in  the 
chafm,  prevented  my  attempting 
it;  but  I  conjecture  the  water  mult 
defcend  at  lead  fixty  five  feet — the 
perpendicular  pitch  at  the  catara<5l, 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  to 
thefe  add  fifty  eight  feet,  which  the 
water  falls  in  the  laft  half  mile,  im- 
mediately above  the  falls,  and  we- 


have  twobundred  and  feventy  three 
feet,  which  the  water  falls,  in  a  dif- 
tance  of  about  feven  miles  and  an 
half. — If  either  ducks,  or  geefe,  in- 
advertently, aliglit  in  the  rapids, 
above  the  great  calara(5l,  they  are 
incapable  of  getting  on  the  wing 
ag:iin,  and  are  inftantly  hurried  on 
to  dellruCtion. 

Tliere  is  one  appearance  at  this 
catara(Sl,  worthy  of  fome  attenti- 
on, and  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  feen  noted  by  any  writer. 
— Juit  below  the  great  pitch,  the 
water,  and  foam,  may  be  feen  puf- 
fed up  in  fpherical  figures,  nearly  as 
large  as  common  cocks  of  hay  ;  they 
burft  at  the  top,  and  project  a 
column  of  fpray  to  a  prodigious 
height,  they  then  fubfide,  and  are 
iucceeded  by  others,  which  burft  in 
like  manner.  This  appearance  is 
moft  confpicuous  about  half  way 
between  the  illand,  that  divides  the 
falls,  and  the  weft  fide  of  the  ftrait, 
where  the  largeft  column  of  wa- 
ter defcends. 

I  am,  &c. 
ANDREW  ELLICOTT. 
Niagara,  December  \otb,  17S9. 
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History   of  the  Life  and  Character  q/' Benjamin 
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(Continued  frovi  page  2'J2  ) 

JOHN  Collins  was  one  of  Frank-  difputed  on  various  fubjecfls.     Like 

lin'smoftintimate  acquaintance,  moft   young  difputants,  they  were 

This  was  a  boy  who  was  very  fond  very  warm,  and  very   defirous    of 

of  reading.  With  him  Franklin  often  confuting  each  other.     One  fubjecH: 

*  It  is  faid,by  thofe  who  have  vifited  this  flupendous  cataradl,  that  thedefcent  into 
the  cliafm  is  exceedingly  difficult,  bocaufc  of  the  great  height  of  the  banks.  A  per- 
fon,  having  dcfcended,  howevfer,  may  go  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  falls,  and  take  fhcltcr 
behind  the  torrent,  between  the  falling  water  and  tiie  precipice,  where  there  is  a 
fpace  fufficicnt  to  contain  a  number  of  people,  in  perfeil  fafety  ;  and  where  converfa- 
tion  may  be  carried  on,  without  much  interruption  from  the  noife,  which  is  Jcfs  here 
than  at  a  confidcrablc  diftancc.  This  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  philofe- 
phic  reader.  £. 
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was  ftarted,  which  produced  a  lon- 
ger difcuffion  than  ufual.  It  was  re- 
fpecling  the  propriety  of  educating 
the  female  fex,  and  their  abilities 
for  acquiring  knowledge.  Collins 
endeavoured  to  ihew,  that  they 
were  naturally  unequal  to  the  talk 
of  ftudy,  and  that  a  learned  educa- 
tion was  improper  for  them.  Frank- 
lin fupported  the  oppofite  opinion, 
with  much  warmth,  though  he  was 
occafionally  ftaggered,  raore  by  the 
greater  fluency  of  his  adverfary, 
than  by  the  ftren^th  of  his  argu- 
ments. They  parted  without  de- 
termining the  point,  and  bufinefs 
not  permitting  them  to  fee  each  o- 
ther  frequently,  Franklin  committed 
his  arguments  to  writing,  and  fent 
them  to  Collins,  who  replied  in  the 
fame  way.  Several  letters  had 
pafTed  between  them,  when  the  pa- 
pers fell  into  the  hands  of  Franklin's 
father,  who,  without  entering  into 
the  merits  of  the  caufe,  took  occa- 
fion  to  point  out  to  his  fon,  that, 
though  he  excelled  his  adverfary  in 
corre6l  fpelling  and  pointing,  he 
was  much  inferior  to  him  in  ele- 
gance of  expreifion,  in  arrangement, 
and  perfpicuity.  Convinced  of  the 
juftice  of  his  father's  remarks,  he  de- 
termined to  endeavour  to  improve 
his  manner  of  writing.  Fortunate- 
ly the  third  volume  of  the  Spectator 
fell  in  his  way.  This  he  bought  and 
read  over  repeatedly  with  great  fa- 
tisfadiion.  The  ftyle  appeared  to 
him  excellent,  and  he  refolved  to 
imitate  it.  His  method  of  doing  this 
deferves  to  be  known.  After 
reading  a  paper  over,  he  took  (hort 
notes  of  the  fentiments.  Thefe  he 
laid  by  for  a  few  days,  and  then, 
from  them,  endeavoured  to  com- 
plete the  paper,  by  expreffing  the 
ientiments  at  length.  He  was 
fometimes  at  a  lofs  for  words.  This 
he  thought  he  might  remedy,  by  a- 
gain  having  recourfe  to  making  of 
verfes,  in  which  the  conftant  want 


of  words  of  the  fame  import,  but  of 
different  length  and  found,  to  fuir  the 
metre  and  rhyme,  obliges  a  perfon 
to  feek  for  variety  of  words,  and  to 
imprefs  this  variety  upon  the  niiod. 
Accordingly,  he  turned  ibme  of  the 
tales  in  the  Specftator  into  verfe, 
and,  after  feme  titne,  into  profe  a- 
gain.  He  fomrtimes  threw  his  hints 
into  a  confisied  Hate,  and,  after  a 
few  week?,  endeavoured  to  reduce 
them  to  order.  He  thus  acquired 
method  in  expreffing  his  thoughts  ; 
and,  by  comparing  his  compoiition 
with  the  original,  he  was  enabled 
to  correct  any  inaccuracies  in  ftyle 
or  arrangement.  Sometimes  he 
conceived,  that,  in  a  few  inftances, 
he  had  improved  upoa  the  language 
and  method  of  the  original.  This 
encouraged  him  to  perfeverc  in  his 
attempts  to  become  a  good  writer. 
The  world  knows  how  he  has  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  from  this  account  we 
may  learn,  how  he  acquired  that 
bejiutiful,  unadorned  (implicity  of 
ftyle,  which  diftinguiflies  his  writ- 
ings. This  mode  of  improving  ftyle 
is  certainly  an  excellent  one,  and 
deferves  to  be  imitated.  A  limdar 
mode  has  been  pracftifedin  learning 
to  write  foreign  languages,  by  firlt 
tranflating  an  author,  and,  after 
fome  days,  endeavouring  to  clothe 
his  thoughts  in  their  original  drefi-. 
Every  moment  of  time,  which  he 
could  Ipare  from  the  duties  of  his 
profeffion,  was  devoted  to  reading. 
Often  did  the  filent  midnight  bear 
witnefs  to  his  labours,  and  when 
obliged  to  return  a  book  early  in  the 
morning,  his  eyes  remained  ftran- 
gers  to  lleep  during  the  night.  Even 
iiindays,  which  in  New-E\)gland  are 
kept  with  uncommon  ftridtnefs, 
were  employed  in  reading.  When 
he  was  about  fixteen  years  of  age, 
from  the  perufal  of  a  performance 
of  Tryon,  he  was  perfuaded  of  the 
fuperior  advantages  of  a  veg«^ table 
diet,  and  determined  to  adopt  the 
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pra(!tice.  As  this  could  not  eafily 
be  done  in  the  family  in  which  he 
boarded,  he  propofed  to  his  brother, 
to  board  himlelf  for  half  the  ufual 
ppice.  The  propofal  was  inflantly 
agreed  to,  and  he  lived  in  the  moil 
frugal  Temperate  manner,  often- 
times dining  on  bread  and  water. 
He  thus  faved  half  the  money  allot- 
ted for  his  boarfl,  which  he  applied 
to  purchafmg  books.  As  his  meal 
was  quickly  difpatched,  he  was  en- 
abled to  fpend  great  pr.rt  of  the 
time  in  ftudy,  when  the  other 
workmen  vvere  at  their  meals,  and 
his  flight  repaft  was  more  favoura- 
ble for  mental  purfuits. 

He  had  made  two  .unfuccefsful 
attempts  to  learn  arirhmetic.  At 
length  he  became  afliamed  of  his  ig- 
norance, and  determined  to  make 
hinil'elf  acquainted  with  this  ufeful 
and  important  branch  of  knowledge. 
Without  any  other  affiilance  than 
Cocker's  treatife,  he  foon  became 
a  confiderable  arithmetician.  He 
alfo  learned  navigation  and  forae 
geometry. 

Speculative  ftudies  early  engaged 
his  attention.  Before  he  was  i6 
years  of  age  he  had  read  Locke's 
Efldy  on  the  human  undeiftanding, 
and  the  Art  of  thinking  of  Mefiieurs 
du  Portroyai.  From  a  fpecimen  of 
a  difpute  in  the  Socratic  manner,  in 
fome  fniall  fyftem  of  Hhetoric,  and 
from  a  tranllarion  of  Xenophon's 
memorabiUa,  he  acquired  a  fondnefs 
for  the  Socratic  method  of  reafon- 
ing,  which  is,  in  many  refpe^ls,  pre- 
ferable to  a  pofitive  dogmatical 
manner.  In  this  mode  of  reafoning 
hebecame  an  adept,  and  often  con- 
founded perlbns,  whole  fentiments 
vvere  perhaps  better  founded  than 
his  own.  It  proved  particularly  ufe- 
ful to  him  in  religious  cnntrover- 
fies,  in  which  he  was  frequently 
engaged;  for,  from  reading  Shaftf- 
bury,  Collins,  and  other  deiflical 
writers,  he  began  to  doubt  thetriuh 


of  many  points  of  religion.  Time 
convinced  him  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
mode  of  argumentation,  and  taught 
him  that  it  was  rather  calculated  to 
confound,  than  to  convince,  an  ad- 
vcrfary,  and  that  a  vi(5lory  obtained 
by  it,  denoted  ingenious  fophillry, 
rather  than  ftrength  of  argument. 
He,  however,  retained  through 
life  a  habit  of  exprcffing  his  fen- 
timents in  a  cautious  diffident  man- 
ner. This  manner  of  converf- 
ing  is  admirably  calculated  both  to 
communicate  and  to  receive  know- 
ledge. A  modeft  man  will  always 
be  liftened  to,  with  more  attention 
than  a  pofitive  dogmatical  fellow, 
who  pronounces  his  ipfe  dixit  in  the 
tone  of  an  oracle.  We  flirink 
from  fuch  characters,  and  the  diigull 
excited  by  their  pofitive  manner, 
prevents  us  from  attending  to  the 
truth  or  propriety  of  their  obferva- 
tions.  Every  perfon  will  be  defi- 
roHs  to  give  all  the  information  in 
his  power  to  a  modeft  man,  who 
is  willing  to  feek  and  receive  it, 
whilft  a  pofitive  man  either  will 
take  no  pains  to  collecfl  information, 
or  when  it  is  offered  to  him,  he  will 
not  accept  of  it. 

Thefe  treafures  of  knowledge 
were  not  heaped  up  to  no  purpoie. 
Franklin  foon  had  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  them  into  ufe.  Before 
the  year  1720  there  was  but  one 
newipaper,  the  Boiton  News-Let- 
ter, in  North  America.  James 
Franklin  about  this  time  began  to 
publilh  the  New-England  Courant. 
His  friends  conceived  it  a  hazardous 
undertaking,  as  it  appeared  to  them 
that  America  could  not  afford  two 
papers.  He  was  intimate  with  a 
number  of  literary  characters,  who 
frequently  vifited  him,  and  now  and 
then  wrote  effays  for  the  paper, 
which  were  much  approved.  Ben- 
jamin felt  a  ftrong  inclination  to  en- 
ter the  hfts  as  an  author.  He  wrote 
a  fiaall   piece,   and,  apprehenfive 
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that,  if  known  to  be  his,  it  would  be 
rejected,  he  difguifed  his  hand,  and 
conveyed  it  under  the  door  of  the 
printing-office.  Judge,  ye  M'ho 
have  been  authors,  what  muft  have 
been  his  fenfations,  when  his  per- 
formance was  communicated  to  his 
brother's  friends,  and  he  heard  them 
bellow  upon  it  the  moft  libera]  ap- 
plaufes,  and  affign  as  the  author  fe- 
veral  men  of  eminent  literary  abili- 
ties. Their  approbation  encoura- 
ged him  to  go  on,  and  he  wrote  fe- 
veral  other  pieces  which  were  well  ^ 
received.  He  at  length  declared 
himfelf  the  author  of  them,  and  thus 
obtained  the  notice  of  his  brother's 
literary  acquaintance,  who  converf- 
ed  with  him,  afterwards,  with 
more  freedom  and  attention. 

About  the  year  1723  fome  politi- 
cal performance  in  the  New- Eng- 
land Courant,  gave  offence  to  the 
AlTembly.  The  printer  would  not 
difcover  the  author,  and  he  was 
cenfured,  and  committed  to  prifon 
for  one  month.  During  his  bro- 
ther's confinement  Benjamin  con- 
ducted the  newfpaper,  and  was 
now  and  then  very  fevere  upon  the 
rulers  for  their  conduOTt.  His  bro- 
ther was  at  laft  freed  from  confine- 
ment. An  order,  at  the  fame  time, 
pafTed  the  houfe,  that  James  Frank- 
lin Ihould  no  longer  print  the  paper 
called  the  New-England  Courant. 
Various  expedients  were  propofed 
to  evade  the  order.  Some  fuggeft- 
ed.  an  alteration  of  the  title,  but  ii 
was  at  length  determined,  that  the 
New-England  Courant,  in  future, 
fliould  be  printed  under  the  name 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  As  he  Was 
ftill  an  apprentice,  and  the  cenfure 
©f  the  legifiature  might  therefore 
fall  upon  his  brother,  his  indentures 
were  delivered  up  ;  but,  as  the 
brother  was  ftill  delirous  of  retain- 
ing his  fervices,  he  obliged  him  pri- 
vately to  fign  an  agreement,  to  re- 
main with  hitn  the  time  fiill  ilipu- 


lated.  Matters  proceeded  in  this 
manner  for  fome  months,  when  a 
quarrel  happened  between  the  bro- 
thers, who  had  differed  frequently 
before.  Benjamin,  prefuming  that 
his  brother  would  not  dare  to  men- 
tion the  private  indentures,  decla- 
red that  he  was  no  longer  an  ap- 
prentice, and  determined  to  leave 
his  fervice.  Attempts  were  made 
to  reconcile  them,  but  in  vain.  By 
his  brother's  exertions  he  was  pre- 
vented from  getting  any  employ- 
ment in  Bofton.  He  determined 
therefore  to  quit  his  native  town, 
and  this  the  more  readily  as  he  had 
already  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious, 
by  his  political  and  religious  fenti- 
ments.  New-York  was  the  near- 
eft  place  furniflied  with  a  printing- 
office.  To  this  he  refolved  to  go ; 
but  as  there  was  a  probability,  if 
he  went  publicly,  that  efforts  would 
•be  made  to  detain  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  condudi  matters  fecretly. 
His  friend  Collins  engaged  him  a 
palfage  in  a  floop  bound  lor  New- 
York,  and  reprefented  him  to  the 
captain  as  a  young  man,  who  liad 
gotten  a  girl  with  child,  and  wilh- 
ed  to  leave  Bofton  privately,  left 
he  fliould  be  compelled  to  marry 
her.  After  a  palTage  of  three  days, 
he  arrived  in  New-York.  He  im- 
mediately applied  to  William  Brad- 
ford, the  printer  of  that  place,  who 
v/as  the  firft  printer  in  Pennfylva- 
nia^  from  which  place  he  removed 
after  the  difturbances  produced  by 
George  Keith,  the  only  wretch  in 
this  ftate,  who  ever  dared  to  ex- 
hort to  perlecution  and  religious 
intolerance.  Bradford  could  give 
him  no  employment,  but  adviled 
him  to  go  to  Philadelpliia,  to  his 
fbn,  Andrew  Bradford.  From  New- 
York  to  this  city,  Franklin  travel- 
led partly  by  water,  and  fifty  miles 
by  land  on  foot,  through  rain  and 
dirt,  fufpeded  and  in  danger  of  be- 
ing taken  into  cuftody,   as  a  run- 
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away  fcrvant.  On  a  funday  morn- 
ing, between  eight  and  nine  o'clock, 
he  landed  at  Market-ftreet  wharf,  in 
a  very  dirty  condition,  in  the 
clothes  in  which  he  had  travelled 
from  New- York,  weary  and  hun- 
gry, having  been  without  reft  and 
food  for  fome  time,  a  perfect  ftran- 
ger  to  every  body,  and  his  whole 
ftock  of  calh  coniilling  of  a  Dutch 
dollar.  Such  was  the  entry  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  into  Pi)iladeiphia. 
From  fuch  beginnings  did  he  rile  to 
the  higheft  eminence,  and  refpeiSl-.^, 
ability,  not  only  in  America,  but  a- 
monglt  all  civilized  nations.  At  a 
baker's  fhop  he  purchafed  Ibme  rolls, 
and  as  his  pockets  were  filled  with 
clothes,  and  could  not  contain  them, 
he  put  one  under  eacii  arm,  and  eat- 
ing a  third  walked  through  ieveral 
of  the  ftreets.  Fart  of  his  bread  he 
gave  to  a  poor  woman,  who  had 
come  with  him  from  Burlington. 
Whilft  \valking  through  the  ftreet", 
he  observed  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple all  moving  in  one  direction. 
He  took  the  lame  route,  and  was 
conduiled  to  the  Qjiaker  meeting- 
houfe  at  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Second-ltreets.  Into  this  he  enter- 
ed, and  liftenee  for  a  while  to  their 
preaching  ;  but  from  wearinefs  he 
at  laft  dropped  aileep.  In  this  fitu- 
ation  he  remained,  until  the  meet- 
ing broke  up,  when  fome  one  awoke 
him,  and  he  fallied  forth  in  queft  of 
a  lodging.  He  was  diret^led  to  the 
tavern  in  Water -ftreet,  ftill  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Crooked-Billet. 
Next  morning  he  repaired  to  Au- 
di ew  Rradfortl's,  who  received  him 
civilly,  but  could  give  him  no  em- 
ployment, and  adviiedhim  to  go  to 
Keimer,  a  printer  who  had  lately 
commep.ced  buiinefs.  Old  Bradford, 
who  was  arrived  from  New- York, 
otfered  to  eondui^t  him  to  Keimer. 
This  man,  after  examining  him, 
promlfed  to  employ  him  foon. 
Franklin  found  his  office  in  a  poor 


fituaticn.  Keimer  was  engaged 
compofing  an  elegy  on  Aquila 
Rofe,  an  ingenious  young  man, 
who,  though  a  journeyman-printer, 
had  been  clerk  to  the  Affembiy. 
This  elegy  he  did  not  write  down, 
but  fet  it  as  the  words  fuggefted 
themfelves  to  him,  a  mode  which 
fome  other  printers  have  followed. 
Keimer  was  not  the  prince  of  poets. 
His  elegy  the  writer  of  the  prefent 
article  remembers  to  have  feen.  It 
was  a  wretched  performance.  It 
contained  feveral  aliufions  to  the 
eagle  and  the  rofe,  punning  upon 
the  man's  name. 

Franklin  lodged,  for  fome  time,, at 
Bradford's  ;  but  Keimer,  not  liking 
this,  procured  him  a  lodging  at  the 
houfe  of  a  Mr.  Read,  whofe  daugh- 
ter was  afterwards  Mrs.  Franklin. 
It  is  laid,  that  the  appearance  of 
Franklin,  M'hen  marching  up  the 
ftreet  with  his  roll  in  his  hand,  had 
ftruck  Mifs  Read  as  a  fmgular  one. 
Little  did  {he  fufpedl,  at  the  time, 
that  fhe  beheld  her  future  hufband. 

From  the  recommendation  of 
fome  of  his  friends,  Franklin  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Sir  WiUiara 
Keith,  then  Governor  of  the  ])ro- 
vince.  This  gentleman  waited  on 
FrankHn,  and  often  invited  him  to 
his  honfe,  where  he  treated  him  in 
a  very  friendly  manner,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  him  to  enter  into  bufmefs 
for  himfelf,  promiilng  to  afiift  him 
with  all  his  influence,  and  iniifting 
upon  the  favourable  profpetSts  which 
were  before  him,  as  the  two  prin- 
ters were  very  ignorant  of  their 
profeflion.  In  purluance  ©f  repeated 
obi'ervations  of  this  kind,  fi  om  Sir 
William,  Franklin  at  length  i  eturned 
to  Bcjfton,  after  an  abfence  of  about 
feven  months,  with  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  to  his  father.  The  old 
gentleman  did  not  approve  v  f  the 
projedl,  as  he  thought  it  too  adven- 
turous to  fet  up  a  boy  of  eightetn  as 
^  mafter-priiiter.     He  iidvifed  Ben- 
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jamin  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  and 
continue  to  work  at  his  trade  as  a 
journeyman,  until  he  was  of  age,  at 
which  time  he  would  endeavour  to 
aflift  him.  Franklin  accordingly 
after  a  fliort  ftay  returned  with  his 
friend  Collins,  in  whom  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  Philadelphia  given  by  Frank- 
lin  had  excited  a  defire  of  viliting 
it.  Collins  lived  for  fome  ti:ne 
with  his  friend  in  Philadelphia  at 
his  expence,  and  endeavoured  to 
get  employment  as  a  merchant's 
clerk  ;  but  he  hid  unfortunately  be- 
come a  fot,  and  was  feldoni  I'ober, 
fo  that  no  perfon  would  engage  him. 
He  at  length  agreed  with  a  Captain 
of  a  vefTel  to  go  to  the  Weft-Indies 
as  a  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family, 
where  he  died  young. 

Franklin  immediately  returned  to 
work  with  Keimer,  who  was  a  vi- 
fionary  enthufiaftical  character, fond 
of  difputing,  in  wnich  Franklin  of- 
ten puzzled  him  by  his  Socraticman- 
nfeT  of  queftioning.  Keimer  at 
length  propofed  eftablifhing  a  new 
religions  fe6l,  and  wilhed  to  engage 
Franklin  to  defend  the  principles  of 
it.  Franklin  agreed  to  many  of 
his  whims  upon  condition  of  intro- 
ducing Ibme  of  his  own.  Keimer, 
from  a  text  of  Leviticus,  which  for- 
bids marring  the  corners  of  the 
beard,  wore  his  beard  long.  Frank- 
Silence,  ye  wolves,  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls, 
And  makes  night  hideous ;  anfwer  him  ye  owls. 


lin  confented  to  this,  provided  Kei- 
mer would  agree  to  abftain  from 
animal  food.  This  was  ratlier 
grievous  to  him.  He  however  con- 
fented, and  they  lived  lolely  upon  a 
vegetable  diet  far  foine  months. 
This  was  eafy  to  Franklin,  but  Kei- 
mer could  no  longer  bear  it,  and 
provided  a  difn  of  meat,  whicii  he 
invited  fome  friends  to  partake  of, 
but  they  not  coming  foon,  and  his 
appetite  being  keen,  he  devoured 
thewhole  of  it. 

Thus  was  Franklin  faved  from 
being  the  apoftle  of  a  new  religion, 
and  perhaps  trifles  of  no  greater 
moment  than  eating  a  roaft  pig  have 
put  a  period  to  matters  of  more 
importance  than  the  formation  of 
new  fetlls. 

Franklin's  fondnefs  for  reading, 
and  thirll  for  improvement,  did  not 
forfake  him  when  he  left  Bofton. 
He  foon  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  fome  young  men  who  loved 
reading.  They  met  frequently,  and 
communicated  to  each  other  their 
little  productions.  Commenting  and 
criticizing  upon  thefe  afforded  them 
entertainment  and  inrtruc'^ien.  A- 
mongft  his  earlieft  acquaintances 
was  Jamei-  Ralph,  whoie  name  is 
well  known,  from  the  notice  whicii 
Pope  has  taken  of  him  in  his  Dun- 
clad. 


Ralph  had  a  very  ardent  defire 
to  become  a  poet,  and  wrote  fome 
things  with  tolerable  fldll. 

Sir  William  Keith  very  much 
blamed  what  appeared  to  hmi  the 
unneceiTary  caution  of  old  Franklin, 
and  he  profeifed  an  intention  of  en- 
abling Benjamin  to  enter  into  buli- 
nels  for  himfelf.  He  defired  there- 
fore to  be  furnifiied  with  an  inven- 
tory of  a  printing  office,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  could  be  procured  on- 
ly from  England.  He  refolved  to 
'  Un-i.  Asyl.  Vol.  IV.  No.  6. 


fend  for  thefe  ;  but  enquired  of 
Franklin,  whecher  it  would  not  be 
of  confequence,  that  he  hiinfelf 
fhould  vilit  England,  to  make  the 
purchafe.  To  this  Franklin  aflent- 
ed,  and  took  a  pafiige  in  the  only 
vefTei  which  then  failed  between 
London  and  this  port.  He  profelT- 
ed,  that  he  would  give  him  letters  of 
recommendation,  vihich  would  en- 
able him  to  purchaie  every  thing 
neceflary.  After  various  delays  the 
Goveraor's  diipateiies  arrived  on 
Xx 
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board  the  fliip  at  New-Caftle,  and 
Franklin  fuppoled  his  letters  were 
amongft  them.  They  let  iail,  and 
in  the  Channel  he  picked  out  feve- 
ralletters,  which  he  fuppofed,  from 
the  directions,  were  his  letters  of 
recommendation.  How  was  he 
difappointed  to  find  upon  his  arri- 
val in  London,  that  not  a  Tingle  let- 
ter had  been  written  in  his  favour. 
He  had  been  deceived.  He  had 
been  truftingto  a  man  in  whom  no 
one  who  knew  him  placed  any  con- 
fidence, a  man  who  was  liberal  of 
profeffions,  bat  had  not  wherewith 
to  fufill  them .  Here  was  our  young 
printer  again  in  a  ilrange  place,  un- 
acquainted with  every  body,  left  to 
lake  care  of  hinifelf  when  not  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  By  the  advice 
of  a  good  old  Quaker,  who  had 
come  with  him  from  America,  he 
entered  as  a  Journeyman  in  a 
printing  office. 

His  friend  Ralph  had  accompa- 
nied him  to  London,  and  they  were 
infeparable  companions.  Poor 
Ralph  could  find  no  employment. 
He  wiftied  to  try  the  ftage,  but  the 
managers  would  not  encourage  him. 
He  offered,  his  fervices  as  an  author, 
to  the  bookfeilers,  but  they  would 
not  liften  to  his  propofais.  He 
would  have  ftooped  to  tlie  humble 
ftation  of  a  tranfcriber,  but  he 
was  here  equally  unfuccefsful. 
Franklin  had  brought  a  little  money 
with  him,  and  he  was  too  liberal 
not  to  fhare  it  with  his  friend. 
Ralph  attached  himfelf  to  a  young 
woman,  a  milliner,  who  lodged  in 
the  houfe  with  them,  although  he 
had  left  a  wife  and  child  in  America. 
With  this  fair  one  iie  lived,  until 
finding  the  profits  of  her  trade  not 
iufijcient  to  maintnin  them  and  a 
child,  he  determined  to  try  a  coun- 
try ichool.  Expecting,  however, 
fome  time  or  otlier  to  make  a  fi 
gure  in  the  world,  he  refclved  to 
conceal  his  name,  and  allumcd  that 


of  his  friend  Franklin,  and  under 
this  name  taught  a  fmall  fchool  in 
fome  country  village.  His  wife  he 
recommended  to  the  care  of  Fiank- 
lin,  who  made  fomeaddreflesto  her 
with  which  file  was  not  pie afed,  and 
reprefented  his  condu(5l  to  Ralph, 
who  let  Franklin  know  that,  for  this 
treatment,  he  conceived*  himfelf 
freed  from  all  obligations,  and  re- 
fufed  to  pay  a  debt  of  20  or  30 
guineas  which  he  bad  contrived. 
Poor  Ralph  went  on  in  his  purfuit 
of  poetry,  vainly  imagining  that  he 
fliould  make  a  fortune  on  the  barren 
foil  of  Parnafllis.  Pope  at  length  cur- 
ed his  itch  for  poetry.  He  became 
a  profe  writer  of  politics,  and  at  laft 
received  a  penfion  amongft  the  nu- 
merous minifterial  fcribblers  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  adminiftration. 
He  died  about  the  year  1757. 

Franklin,  while  in  London,  wrote 
a  fmall  piece  entitled  a  Dijfertation 
oil  liberty  and  tieaffity^  fleafiire  and 
f>ainj  dedicated  to  his  friend  Ralph. 
It  was  principally  an  attack  on  fome 
parts  of  Woolafton's  Religion  of  na- 
ture. This  piece  procured  him  an 
introdudlion  to  a  club,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Dr.  Mandeville,  well 
known  for  his  Fable  of  the  Bees. 
A  few  American  curiofities,  amongft 
others  a  purfe  of  the  asbeftos,  pro- 
cured him  the  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  the  famous  colleftor, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Bri- 
tilli  Mufeum.  He  felt  a  great  curi- 
ofity  to  fee  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and 
f®me  perfon  promifed  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  it.  He 
was  however  difappointed. 

Several  circumftances  afterwards 
occurred  to  make  Franklin  regret 
the  publication  of  this  performance, 
and  to  make  him  doubt  the  truth  or 
juftice  of  his  deiftical  fentiments. 
He  had  made  converts  of  Collins 
a  fi-     and  Ralph  and  they  both  ufed  him 


ill.     They  got  confiderably  into  his 
debt,  and  never  felt  any  inclination 
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torepay  him.  Keithwasalfoa  deift, 
and  we  have  feen  in  how  infamous 
a  manner  he  conducted  himfelf  to- 
wards an  artlefs  boy,  who  repofed 
the  utinoft  confidence  in  him.  Thet'e 
things,  and  fome  others,  convinced 
him  of  the  faliity  of  his  deiitical  te- 
nets, and  made  him  ferioufly  re- 
nounce them  in  after  life.  He  be- 
came fatisfied  of  the  fuperior  effica- 
cy of  the  principles  incalcated  by 
revelation,  in  making  men  Jutland 
upright  in  their  conduct  towards 
each  other,  and  in  promoting  peace 
and  good  order  in    fociety. 

After  refiding  about  18  months 
in  London,  Franklin  returned  to 
Philadelphia  with  Mr.  Denham,  the 
old  quaker  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  England.  With  this  man 
he  engaged  as  a  clerk,  with  fome 
favourable  profpedls  of  fucceeding 
in  the  mercantile  line,  which  induc- 
ed him,  for  a  time,  to  bid  adieu  to 
printing.     But   upon   the  death  oi 


Mr.  Denham,  which  happened  foon 
after  his  return  to  America,  he  re- 
turned to  Keimer,  whofe  office  he 
found  better  fupplied  than  when  he 
left  it.  With  him  he  continued 
fome  months,  condu<^ling  the  oince 
entirely,  and  inftrudliing  his  inexpe- 
rienced journey  men  and  apprentices. 
Some  uneafinefs  at  length  enlued, 
which  terminated  in  a  quarrel,  and 
they  parted.  Overtures  were  how- 
ever foon  made  to  Franklin  to  re- 
turn, with  which,  at  the  intreaty  of 
a  friend,  he  complied.  This  friend 
was  one  Meredith,  his  firft  partner 
in  the  printing  bufinefs,  which  he  had 
begun  to  learn  at  the  age  of  30.  He 
made  fome  offers  to  furniih  flock,  \i 
Franklin  would  enter  into  partner- 
fhip  with  kirn.  This  was  agreed  to, 
and,  until  their  materials  arrived 
from  England,  Franklin  continued 
working  for  Keimer. 

(To  he  conlbiued,) 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 


^t  a  C'j7mmncevicnt  lately  held  tn  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  the  follow- 
ing  addrefs^  jboivhig  the  advantages  of  conjerrhig  the  degree  of  DoSlor 
in  '/iiedkinc  in  the  fir fl  injlauce,  and  pointing  out  a  proper  plan  of  a  viedi- 
cal education,  'joas delivered  by  William  Shippen,^//;/.  M.D.  Profifor 
of  anatomy  and  furgery  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  ajid  Univerjity  of 
Pennfylvania,  Felloiv  of  the  royal  College  of  Phy/icians  in  Edinburgh^ 
Cenfor  of  the  College  of  Phyjicians  in  Philadelphia,  and  Member  of  th^'  A- 
merican  Philofophical  foeidy. 


UPON  a  fnbjecftoffo  general 
importance  to  the  communi- 
ty, as  the  medical  education  of  its 
youth,  no  apology  can  be  wanting 
for  a  public  addref:. — nor  fhould  the 
fmallefl  change,  in  the  forms  already 
eflablilhed,  take  place  without  a 
public  appeal — All  ages  have  agreed 
as  to  tiie  danger  of  innovations,  and 
the  fanclion  derived  from  prece- 
dents has  generally  been  propor- 
tioned to  their  antiquity ;  but  in  this 


cafe,  as  in  all  other  rules,  there 
mufl  be  ex.ceptions ;  and  it  need 
not  be  remarked,  that  the  wifell 
fyflems  have  grown  to  perfecilion 
by  degrees,  and  that  without  the  aid 
of  innovations,  no  iyflem  ahiujft 
would  have  delerved  the  epithet  of 
"iinfe. 

Since  our  lad  commencement  in 
this  place,  a  change  in  the  form  of 
conferring  degrees,  has  been  adopted 
bv  the  learned  and  benevolent  fathers 
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of  this  feminary,  which  I  propofe  to 
explain  and  juftify. — Until  now  the 
higheil  medical  honors  have  never 
been  conferred  upon  fludents,in  the 
iiift  inftance ;  whatevermight  have 
been  their  genius,  whatever  their 
induftry,  and  however  qualified  by 
thefe,  and  the  knowledge  which  had 
been  the  confequence  of  them^  for 
the  attainment  of  every  reward  in 
our  power  to  give,  they  were  o- 
bliged  to  ftop  at  a  Batchelor's  de- 
gree, being  all  the  honour  we  could 
bellow,  and  pradtife  with  leputati- 
on  three  years,  in  that  fubordinate 
capacity,  before  they  could  be  raifed 
to  a  higher — Experience  is  the  mo- 
ther of  truth,  and  by  experience  we 
learn  wil'dom  —  It  is  thus  that  we 
have  difcovered  that  the  mode  hi- 
therto praclifed  has  been  objecflion- 
abie,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to 
amend  it. 

I.  It  has  been  generally  obferv- 
ed  that  thofe  gentlemen  who  have 
received  Batchelor's  degrees  (par. 
ticularly  thole  who  have  fettled  in 
the  country)  have  been  carelefs,  at 
the  end  of  the  three  years  pradlice, 
as  to  their  advancement  in  the  Col- 
lege, for  in  that  time  ihey  have  ei- 
ther eilabliflied  a  reputation  that 
fatisfies  them,  or  have  been  convinc- 
ed that  another  degree  could  add 
but  little  to  it,  among  a  people  who 
have  had  an  experimental  know- 
ledge of  their  abihties  ;  and  thus 
have  negleded  thofe  advantages 
and  thofe  honors,  which  it  would 
have  been  their  ri2;ht  to  demand, 
and  our  pride  to  bellow. — 

\vi  the  2d  place.  Such  gentle- 
men as  have  been  ambitious  of  ob- 
taining a  Dodlor's  degree  have  been 
obliged,  at  great  expence,  and  great- 
er inconvenience,  to  repair  to  fo- 
reign Univerlities,  where  Doctor's 
degr-ees  are  given  to  any  who  are 
thought  properly  qualified  to  receive 
them ;  add  to  this,  the  country  has 
b?en  liable  to  deception^   for  they 


do  not  enquire  what  degree  a  flu- 
dent  has  received,  he  is  ever  a  doc- 
tor with  them,  and   that  he  has  ta- 
ken a  degree  has  been  always  fuffi- 
cient  to  convince  them,  that  he  is 
worthy  of  their  confidence.   It  may 
alio  be  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
a  young  (Indent   is  never  fo  well 
qualified   to  pafs  the  necelTary  ex- 
aminations for  a  Doctor's  degree, 
as  jufl  after  he  has  been  induftriouf- 
ly  employed  in  the  medical  fchools, 
nor  is  it  eafy  or  convenient  to  fpare 
fo  much  time  from  his  practice,  as 
may  be   necefTary  to  comply  with 
the  rules   of  the   college.      As  the 
degree  of  knowledge   necefTary  to 
entitle  a  perfon  to  a  Doctor's  degree, 
is  greater  than  that  which  is  ex- 
pected of  a  Batchelor,  fo  the  mode 
of  trial  and  examination  is  different ; 
in  order  to  obtain  a  Batchelor's 
degree,  it  was  only  neceffary  to  have 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  latin 
language,    and  natural  philofophy, 
to  live  three  years  with  a  phyfician, 
to  have  attended  one  courfe  of  lec- 
tures  upon  anatomy  and   furgery, 
chemiflry,  materia  medica,  and  the 
theory  and  praftice  of  phyfic.     He 
was  then  admitted  to  a  private  ex- 
amination'^; before  the  Faculty  and 
Truflees,  if  approved  he  was  call- 
ed to  a  public  one,  which  was  only 
an    abridgment    of     the    former. 
Whereas,   to  be  honoured  with  a 
Doctor's  degree,  all  thefe  lequifites 
are  infifled  upon,  and    in  addition 
thereto,  they  mull  attend  a  courfe  of 
lectures    on    botany,    and    remain 
two  years  in    the    medical   fchool, 
before  they  are  admitted  to  exam- 
inations   and  trials,   very   different 
from  tiie  former.    For  firfl  they  are 
to  be  fevcrely  examined  and  fti  ici- 
ly Icruiinized,  in  private,  by  the  fa- 
culty,   on    philofophy,    and  all    the 
branches  of  medicine — then    a  cz\e. 
is  given  them  of  a  difeafe,  of  which 
they    are  to  point  out   the   caule, 
fymptoms,  the  indications  and   me- 
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thod  of  cure;  next  a  queftion  is  pro- 
pounded, either  anatomical,  furgi- 
cal,  chemical,  or  phyfiological,  which 
they  are  to  anfwer  and  explain  In 
writing  ;  if  thefe  are  approved  of, 
they  are  admitted  to  a  public  exa- 
mination, upon  all  the  different 
branches  of  medicine  ;  and  to  con- 
clude the  whole,  it  is  required  of 
them,  to  write  a  difTertation  on 
fome  medical  fubje6l,  and  defend 
the  doctrines  and  principles  it  con- 
tains, againft  any  of  the  faculty,  in 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written. 
Thus  a  fort  of  medical  ordeal  is  ef- 
tablifhed,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
efcape,  without  being  qualified  to 
receive  the  honors  which  they  fo- 
licit.  And  thus  we  fhall  fave  thofe 
young  gentlemen  who  wifli  the 
higheft  degrees,  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  of  going  abroad,  while  we 
gratify  their  patriotifm,  by^iyiag 
them  equal  advantage^ at  home. 

I  (hould  be  unjuft  both  to  the  U- 
niverfity  and  the  College,  as  well  as 
to  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  for- 
merly graduated  in  both,  if  in  ihew- 
ing  the  advantage  of  conferring 
Doctor's  degrees,  in  the  way  now 
propofed,  1  did  not  acknowledge, 
that  great  attenti©n  had  been  paid 
to  the  ftudents,  and  that  they  had 
come  forward  duly  qualified  to  re- 
ceive their  degrees,  under  the  for- 
mer eftablifhment.  Indeed  it  mull 
have  been  remarked  that  in  point- 
ing out  the  difference  between  the 
two,  I  enumerated  the  requifites 
which  have  always  been  necefTary 
to  the  attainment  of  a  Batchelor's 
degree,  and  that  in  doing  fo  I  fhew- 
ed  the  care  and  attention  which 
muft  have  been  paid. — And  I  would 
beg  leave  further  to  remark,  that 
the  principal  advantage  which  we 
propofe  to  ourlelves,  is  the  facili- 
tating the  acceis,  and  ihioothing  the 
way,  to  Doctor's  degrees  in  this 
^country.  For  many  purpofes,  and 
iia  mT.w'j  cafes,  a  Batchelor's  degree 


may  be  defirable,  and  the  former 
mode  was  fully  competent  to  acquir- 
ing that  degree  ;  but  it  was  to  be 
wilhed  that  thofe  gentlemen  who 
had  time,  induftry,  and  abilities  to 
entitle  them  to  Doctor's  degreef,and 
who  were  ambitious  of  obtaining 
them,  might  eafily  be  gratified,  and 
this  alteration  we  hope  will  effedl 
it. — Thefe  ycung  gentlemen  whom 
we  prefent  this  day  to  the  public,  as 
worthy  of  their  confidence,  and 
with  whom  we  think  the  health  of 
their  fellow-citizens  may  be  fafely 
intrufted,  have  in  a  fliort  time  qua- 
lified themfelves  for  the  high  honour 
they  are  now  to  receiye,  by  a  clofe 
application  to  ftudy,  and  by  un- 
wearied diligence  ;  which,  although 
they  can  furmount  almoft  all  diffi- 
culties, would  not  have  been  fuffici- 
ent,  if,  inftcad  of  mifpending  two 
or  three  years,  as  the  young  gentle  j 
men  from  the  country  generally  do, 
in  reading  books  upon  lubje6ts  which 
they  can  have  no  proper  ideas  of, 
without  demonftrations  and  exper- 
iments ;  they  had  not  begun  and 
profecuted  their  ftudies,  in  the  fol- 
lowing regular  and  proper  mode. 
After  having  acquired  fuch  a  know- 
ledge of  the  latin  language  as  ena- 
bled them  to  read  any  medical  au- 
thor, and  attended  to  fuch  branches 
of  the  mathematics  and  natural 
"philofophy,  as  are  conne6ted  with, 
and  necefTary  to,  the  ftudy  of  medi- 
cine, they  began  their  medical  en- 
quiries with  reading  the  great  book 
of  nature,  and  by  attending  a  courfe 
of  anatomical  lectures  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  ftru6ture,  fitu- 
ations,  and  ufe  of  the  feveral  pans 
of  the  human  body,  whofe  difeafes 
they  wilh  to  prevent  and  cure.  Any 
medical  or  chiruigieal  knowledge 
not  built  on  this  batis  will  be  fali'e 
and  inlecure,  and  I  v.ould  earneftly 
advile,  tkat  no  book  on  the  theory 
and  pra6tice  of  medicine,  be  ever 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  ijnedical  ftu- 
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dent,  till  he  is  well  acquainted  with 

anatomy . 

They,  in  the  next  place,  learned 
pharmacy,  chemiftry,  and  phyfiolo- 
gy,  by  attending  the  letlures  of  the 
careful  and  ingenious  Wiltar — they 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  mate- 
ria medica  from  the  ledlures  of  the 
fagacious  and  learned  Kuhn*,  and 
the  accurate  and  fcnfible  Griffitts — 
and  of  Botany,  from  the  ingenious 
Barton. — Having  thus  laid  the  heft 
foundation,  they  finiftied  the  fuper- 
ftrudlure  by  a  clofe  attention  to  the 
praeleftions  on  the  theory  and 
pradtice  of  phyfic,  delivered  by  the 
able  and  experienced  Ruihf . 

I  fhould  now  proceed,  geiatlemen, 
to  enjoin  the  neceifity  of  future  at- 
tention to  your  bufmefs,  in  order 
to  become,  indeed,  bleflings  to  your 
country;   to  remind   you   that   al- 


though you  have,  by  a  clofe  appli- 
cation to  your  elementary  (Indies, 
qualified  yourfelves  for  the  highelt 
honours  the  profeffion  you  have 
chofen  affords,  and  pafled  with 
reputation  and  fuccefs  the  examina- 
tion which  leads  to  them,  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  it 
depends  upon  your  exertions  in  fu- 
ture, to  entitle  you  to  that  molt 
glorious  appellation  of,  Relievers  of 
the  diftrefled  of  mankind,  Ho7?ihtes 
nulla  re  propius  ad  divos  accedunt 
quam  falutem  ho7nmibus  dando. 

But  that  I  leave,  with  the  great- 
eft  confidence,  to  our  learned  Pro- 
voftj,  who  will  point  out  to  you  the 
courl'e  of  your  duty,  with  much 
more  ability  than  I  can  pretend  to. 
Attend  to  his  precepts  j  and  take 
with  you  my  beft  wilhes  for  your 
happinefs  and  fuccefs. 


On    the    art    of    SWIMMING. 


Jn  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  M.  Duborg,  the  French  TranJIaftr  of 
his  Works ^  in  Anfwer  to  fonn  Inquiries  of  the  latter  on  the  Subje6l. 


1AM  apprehenfive  that  I  fhall 
not  be  able  to  find  leilure  for 
making  all  the  dilquifitions  and  ex 
periments  which  would  be  defirable 
on  this  fubje6t.  I  muft  therefore 
content  myfelf  with  a  few  re- 
marks. 

The  fpecifick  gravity  of  fome  hu- 
man bodies,  in  comparifon  with  that 
of  water,  has  been  examined  by 
Mr.  Ronertfon,  in  our  Philolbphi- 
cal  Tranfaelions,  vol.  50,  page  30, 
for  the  year  1757. — He  uilerts  that 


fat  perlbns  with  fmall  bones  float 
moil  easily  upon  water. 

The  diving  bell  is  accurately  def- 
cribed  in  our  Tranfadlions. 

When  a  youth,  I  made  two  oval 
pallets,  each  about  ten  inches  long, 
and  fix  broad,  with  a  hole  for  the 
thumb,  in  order  to  retain  it  faft  in 
the  paim  of  my  hand.  They  much 
refembled  a  painter's  p.illets.  Jn 
fwimming  I  puflied  the  edges  of 
thefe  forward,  and  I  ftruck  the  wa- 
ter with  their  flat  farfaces  as  I  drew 


*  Dr.  Kuhn  is  now  Profeflbr  of  the  Tlieory  and  PraAice  of  Phyfic  in  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Pcnnfylvania. 

f  Thofe  young  gentlemen,  whofe  circumftances  will  not  permit  their  living  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, during  the  whole  courfe  of  their  fludics,  fhould  make  a  point  of  fpending  a 
feafon  there,  to  attend  one  courfe  of  Icil^res  upon  Anatomy,  and  one  on  the  Materia 
medica,  previous  to  their  apprenticefhip  in  the  country.  This  may  be  done  at  the  fmall 
CTpence  of  twenty  guineas,  boarding,  &c.  included. 

4    i'he  addrefs  of  the  Provoft,  Dr.  iimith,lhall  appe?.r  in  onr  next. 
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tliem  back.  I  remember  I  fwam 
fafter  by  means  of  thefe  pallets,  but 
they  fatigued  my  wiifts. — I  alfo  fit- 
ted to  the  foles  of  my  feet  a  kind  of 
fandals,  but  I  was  not  fatisfied  with 
them,  becaufe  I  obferved  that  the 
ftroke  is  partly  given  by  the  infide 
of  the  feet  and  the  ancles,  and 
not  entirely  with  the  foles  of  the 
feet. 

We  have  here  waiftcoats  for 
fwimmers,  which  are  made  of  dou- 
ble faii-cloth,  with  fmall  pieces  of 
cork  quiked  in  between  them. 

I  know  noihingof  x!^t  fcaphandrc 
of  M.  de  la  Chapelle. 

I  know  by  experience  that  it  is 
a  great  comfort  tea  fwimi^r,  who 
has  a  confiderable  diilance  to  go,  to 
turn  himfelf  fometimes  on  his  back, 
and  to  vary  in  other  refpe6ls  the 
means  of  procuring  a  progreflive 
motion. 

When  he  is  feized  with  the  cramp 
in  the  leg,  the  method  of  driving  it 
away  is  to  give  to  the  parts  affected 
a  fudden  vigorous  and  violent  fhock, 
which  he  may  do  in  the  air  as  he 
fwims  on  his  back. 

During  the  great  heats  of  fum- 
mer  there  is  no  danger  in  bathing, 
however  warm  we  may  be,  in  ri- 
vers which  have  been  thoroughly 
warmed  by  the  fun.  But  to  throw 
cnefelf  into  cold  fpring  water  when 
the  body  has  been  heated  by  exer- 
cife  in  the  fun,  is  an  imprudence 
which  may  prove  fatal.  1  once 
knew  an  inftance  of  four  young 
men,  who  havmg  worked  at  har- 
veit  ia  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  a 
view  of  refrelhing  themfelves, 
plunged  into  a  fpring  of  cold  water  ; 
two  died  upon  the  fpot,  a  third  the 
next  morning,  and  the  fourth  reco- 
vered with  great  difficulty.  A  copious 
draught  of  cold  water,  in  fimilarcir- 
cumftances,  is  frequently  attended 
with  the  fame  efie(^t  in  North  Ame- 
rica. 

The  exercife  of  fwimaiincr  is  one 


of  the  moft  healthy  and  agreeable 
in  the  world.  After  having  fwam 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening, 
one  fleeps  cooly  the  whole  nights 
even  during  the  moft  ardent  heat, 
of  fummer.  Perhaps  the  pores  be- 
ing cleanfed,  the  infenfible  perfpi- 
ration  increafes  and  occafions  this 
coolnefs. — It  is  certain  that  much 
fwimming  is  a  means  of  ftopping  a 
diarrhoea,  and  even  of  producing  a 
conifcipation.  With  refpeft  to  thofe 
who  do  not  know  how  to  fwim,  or 
whoare  affei^led  with  a  diarrhoea  at 
a  feafon  which  does  not  permit 
them  to  ufe  that  exercife,  a  warm 
bath,  by  cleanfmg  and  purifying  the 
Ikin,  is  found  very  ialutary,  and  of- 
ten effects  a  radical  cure.  I  fpeak 
from  my  own  experience,frequent- 
ly  repeated,  and  that  of  others 
to  whom  I  have  recommended  this. 

You  will  not  be  dilpleafed  if  I 
conclude  thefe  hafty  remarks  by  in- 
forming you,  that  as  the  ordinary 
method  of  fwimming  is  reduced  to 
the  aft  of  rowing  with  the  arms  and 
,legs,  and  is  confequently  a  laborious 
and  fatiguing  operation  when  the 
fpace  of  water  to  be  crofled  is  con- 
fiderable ;  there  is  a  method  in 
which  a  fwimmermay  pafs  to  great 
diftances  with  much  facility,  by 
rseans  of  a  fail  : — This  difcovery  I 
fortunately  made  by  accident,  and 
in  the  following  manner  : 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  amufedmy- 
felf  one  day  with  flying  a  paper 
kite  ;  and  approaching  the  bank  of 
a  pond  which  was  near  a  mile 
broad,  the  weather  being  very 
warm,  I  tied  the  firing  to  a  flake, 
and  the  kiteafcended  to  a  very  con- 
fiderable height  above  the  pond, 
while  I  was  fwimming.  In  a  lit- 
tle time,  being  defnous  of  amufing 
mylelf  with  iny  kite,  and  enjoying 
at  the  lame  time  the  pleafure  ot 
fwimming,  1  returned;  and  Icofing 
from  the  iiake  the  ftring  with  the 
little  flick  which  was  fallened  to  it^ 
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went  I  again  into  the  water,  where 
I  found  that  lying  on  my  back  and 
holding  the  ftick  in  my  hands,  I  was 
drawn  along  the  furfaceof  the  water 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  Having 
then  engaged  another  boy  to  cany 
my  clothes  round  the  pond,  to  a  place 
which  I  pointed  out  to  him  on  the 
other  fide,  I  began  to  crofs  the  pond 
with  my  kite,  which  carried  me 
quite  over  without  the  leaft  fatigue, 
and  with  the  greateft  pleafure  ima* 
ginable.     1  was  only  obliged  occa- 


fionally  to  halt  a  little  in  my  courfe, 
and  refift  its  progrefs  when  it  ap- 
peared that  by  following  too  quick 
I  lowered  the  kite  too  mucli,  by  do- 
ing which  occafionally,  I  made  it 
rile  again. — I  have  never  fince  that 
time  pra^tifed  this  fingnlar  mode  of 
fvi^imming,  though  1  think  it  not 
impoffible  to  crofs  in  this  manner 
from  Dover  to  Calais.  The  pac- 
ket-boat however,  is  ftill  prefer- 
able. 


.5.^^^4.^.1.4.^*1.^4.44,4.^4.4.4.4.4.4.^. 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSALASYLUM. 

Difcovery  of  the  Co  r  a  l    C  l  am  off  the  Capes  of  the 
Delaivare. 


THOMAS  James,  formerly 
purfer  on  board  the  Penn- 
fylvania  Frigate,  captain  Leach 
commander,  in  a  letter  to  Robert 
Parifh  of  Philadelphia,  mentions 
that  the  Coral  Clam  is  to  be  found 
in  large  beds  off  Cape  May  and 
Cape  Henlopen.  , 

It  appears  that  the  frigate  above- 
mentioned,  while  cruifing  on  our 
coaft,  in  the  war  before  laft,  met 
with  the  Nightingale,  a  Britilh  fhip 
of  war,  commanded  by  a  Captain 
Campbell,  who  informed  Captain 
Leach  that  he  had  caught  a  large 
quantity  of  the  genuine  Coral  Clam, 
and  invited  him,  together  with  one 
of  his  Lieutenants,  to  come  on 
board  and  dine  on  fome  of  them, 
which  they  did. 

Immediately  on  returning  to  the 
frigate.  Captain  Leach  ordered  his 
men  to  fpin  a  quantity  oi  what  the 
failors  call  marhng.  With  this,  and 
a  couple  of  iron  hoops  taken  from 
a  large  cafk,  and  formed  into  one 
ring,  to  which  the  marling  was  knir, 
they  were  enabled  to  make  a  tole- 
rable trail,  or  drag,  with  which,  in 
a  few  hours,  they  caught  a  great  a- 


bundance  of  thofe  clams,  which 
proved  to  be  of  a  very  excellent 
quality,  about  fix  inches  in  length 
and  four  in  breadth  ;  the  fliells  tranf- 
parent,  flightly  tinged  with  a  pale 
red,  and  open  at  both  ends ;  the 
meat,  fituated  in  the  middle,  of  a 
white  appearance,  bordered  with  a 
.fine  re4.      -# 

Captain  Campbell  faid  that  he 
found  them  in  the  greateft  abun- 
dance'in  33  fathom  water;  and 
that  he  imagined  there  was  a  long 
ridge  of  them  ranged  along  our 
coali,  in  about  that  depth  of  wa- 
ter. 

It  is  very  exiraordinary  that  a 
ihell-fifh,  fo  excellent  as  this  is 
defcribeo  to  be,  fhould  fo  long  be 
ne2lecT:ed  on  our  coaft.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  people  who  are  ming 
their  utmoft  exertions  to  improve 
the  many  natural  advantages  they 
enjoy,  will  no  longer  negleft  thofe 
valuable  fiflieries,  which  might  be 
carried  on  to  jtreat  advantage,  in 
our  numerous  b^^ys  and  rivers,  and 
on  our  eX'tenfivfc  coafts. 

Philadelphia,  j  oik  june,  i  790. 
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S    I    R, 

THE  name  of  the  celebrated  French  authorefs,  Ninon  de  VEnclos^ 
will  long  be  revered  by  every  reader  of  tafte  and  fentiment.  To  fuch 
the  following  tra?i/lations  of  two  letters,  written  by  that  lady,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  j  efpecially  as  they  have  not  been  printed  in  her  collec- 
tion of  letters.     Your  publilhing  them  will  moreover  oblige. 

Yours,  &c. 
•.      .  A- 

Ninon  de  L'Enclos  to  the  Marciuis   de  Sevigne. 


LETTER    I. 

WHAT  a  taflc  yoiftiave  im- 
pofed  on  me,  my  dear 
Marquis  ! — to  define  the  paffion  of 
Love  to  you;  that  inexplicable  e- 
nigma,  which,  like  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, though  univcrfally  felr,  is 
leaft  underftood.  Do  you  mean 
by  feducing  me  to  this  taflc,  to  in- 
volve me  in  fo  much  perplexity,  as 
may  leave  me  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  tell  you  of  your  faults  as 
ufual  ?  Or  do  you  mean  to  have  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  n^fo  mortified, 
at  failing  in  my  attempt  to  invefti- 
gate  the  fubjecft,  that  I  may  not 
dare  to  refume  the  talk  of  preach- 
ing to  you,  left  you  fhould  reproach 
me  with  my  vanity  ? — If  I  thought 
fo.  Marquis,  it  would  encreafe  my 
rage  of  moralizing  to  the  higheft 
degree ;  like  all  true  reformers, 
the  idea  of  oppofition  would  make 
my  zeal  flame  the  more  violently, 
and  I  would,  in  imitation  of  our 
friend  Father  D — ,  perfift  in  ex:- 
horting  you,  though  you  Ihould  faA 
afleep  under  my  inlliut^lions. 

But  to  my  taflc  I  believe  I  fliari 
find  it  eafy  to  adopt  the  language 
of  metaphyfuians,  and  tell  you 
what  Love  is  not,  rarherthan  what 
it  is. — It  is  not  cjhevi,  for  we  (/cen 
in  vain,  wilh  to  teel  more  tender 
lentiraents  for  thofe  to    whom  we 

Uni.  Asyl,  Fp/. /K.  N0..6. 


cannot  refufe  our  efteem.  It  is  not, 
difirCy  for  we  may  defire  the  poi- 
feffion  of  an  object,  to  which  we 
have  no  other  attachment  than  the 
tranfient  wilh  of  the  moment,  and 
which  may  the  next  hour  excite 
our  difguft.  Love  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  emblem  of  ourfelves,  a 
mixture  of  ibul  and  body.  It  is  not 
on  the  one  hand,  fo  refined  as  dra- 
matic Platotiifls  would  make  us 
believe  it  to  be  ;  nor,  on  the  other, 
can  I  degrade  it  fo  far,  as  to  apply 
its  name  to  what  the  brutes  have  in 
common  with  us. 

That  paffion  which  really  de- 
fer ves  the  name  of  Love,  is,  per- 
haps, the  nobleft.  which  we  cani-of- 
fibly  feel,  as  it  contributes  inoj" 
than  any  other  to  purify  the  \)^ 

from  the  the  drofs  of  felf !    ^  ^  ' 

J  J  g  con- 
preme  delights  arife  from  y^^loved 
Icioufnefs  of  plealing;  t^  '         „  ,  ^ 

, .    o  J      u      r  ^ ' nent  can  be 

objedt;  and  what  fenf"       ,     ^,,^^ 

•^  ,     J     ,  ac   preterence 

more  exalted  th?in  •        *  > 

f       *u     '    u     ^inefs  to  our  own  r 
of  another  s  h- -  ^  .         ,      ,,^^ 

But  it  '  ""'-  ^^^*T  ""^  ^'"° 
a  ,>.njci  capable  of  hving.  Vulgar 
minds  have  not  organs  lor  it.  It  is 
true  they  are  exempted  tn^m  the 
vexations  wliich  muft  attend//-;/,  in 
common  with  all  other  violent  paf- 
lionsi  but  they  have  little  realon 
to  pride  themlelves  in  that  exemp- 
tion.—The  d.iib'.rd,  who  by  his 
own  fire-lide  laughs  at  the  fool-hardy 
Yy 
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courage  of  the  foldier,  has  not  fa- 
culties to  tafte  the  pleafures  of  a 
triumph ! 

Exclufive  declarations  of  this  fort, 
you  know,  always  imply  a  compli- 
ment to  the  parties  who  are  made 
privy  to  them.  You,  I  think,  have 
given  a  proof  of  your  capabiUty  of 
loving,  by  your  attachment  to  the 
amiable  Countefs — and  for  me,  yon 
know,  I  have  too  much  vanity  to 
except  myfelf  from  fo  flattering  a 
defcriprion. 

Be  alTured,  Marquis,  there  are 
thcufar^ds  of  both  fexes  who  live  and 
(lie,  without  ever  having  felt  the 
eiFccTts  of  this  charming  pafiion  ;  and 
ftill  they  are  what  the  world  calls 
good  fort  of  people  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
they  marry  for  convenience  •,  they 
do  not  quarrel,  becaufethey  chance 
to  be  good-humoured ;  and  they 
have  children  becaufe — they  happen 
to  be  msn  and  'women!  They  mif- 
take  want  of  paflion  for  prudence ^ 
and  inftin^l  for  love.  This  would 
be  unintelligible  language  to  many 
people  ;  but  I  flatter  myfelf  it  will 
not  be  fo  to  you,  who  are  a  lover. 
Ifyouwerea  blind  man,  I  would 
mt  take  the  trouble  of  endeavour- 
•i-f^,  to  explain  to  you  the  nature  of 
colours. 

^->if'sar,  after  you  have  read  thus 
W"^3U  will  be  apr  to  exclaim, 
jg  •  "^ili   what  information  am  I  to 

fho„  '  3-^  i^^^s  \  It  is  no  mpre 
tnan  tn.  n    \-  i  ?> 

-r>     '     "'^n  leehnps  teach  me. 
— True,    iV/>       •      ^    J   r  u  t 

%  ^'^"•^11^ — and  1  hope    I 

pay  ycu  no  li;  ..       ,.  ,       t 

\,,     .  ^hment,  when  I 

,     Ijlhmkyou.-^  --.r-     ^nr^ra 
palJle   I)    -deling  love   t  ^..  Z^Zl 

K.^Alkthe^^.;/./.ifra.'"4T! 
agree  with  me.     Adieu. 

Your's  fincercly, 

Ninon. 

LETTER     II. 

HOW  provoking  jt  is,  Marquis, 
that  you  will  ftill  peifift  in  afleciing 


to  fupport  an  opinion,  which  I  am 
fure  it  is  impoffible  for  you  to  en- 
tertain !  You  lay  you  cannot  agree 
with  me,  in  thinking  there  are  per- 
fons  who  pafs  their  lives,  without 
ever  feeling  the  influence  of  Love. 
How  can  you  ferioufly  contradift 
me?  Look  round  among  your  ac- 
quaintance ;  look  no  farther  than 
your  mother's  friend,  Madame  la 
Prefidentey  and  her  ftupid  hufband, 
whofe  fole  felicity  confifts  in  eating 
and  drinking.  What  think  you  of  a 
tete-a-tete  between  that  curious  cou- 
ple ?  How  refined  muft  be  their 
pleafures !  How  poignant  their  fen- 
fations  1  How  capable  of  enjoying 
thofe  delidous  moments,  when  the 
almoft  filent  eloquence  of  LovE 
excludes  wit  as  impertinent,  and 
pleafantry  as  difguftingl 

Do,  Marquis,  let  me  give  you 
the  pi^lure  of  a  Lover.  In  the 
abfence  of  the  beloved  fair  one,  he 
is  reftlefs,  unquiet,  and  abfent  to 
every  one  about  him.  Each  hour 
that  is  not  pall  with  her,  is  an  hour 
lort  in  the  calendar  of  his  exiftence! 
Her  idea  pervades  his  foul  in  every 
iituation.  The  pleafures  v\  hich  he 
formerly  entm^d  into  fo  warmly, 
no  longer  have  any  rehfli  for  him. 
In  vain  he  feeks  relief  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  favourite  acquaintances; 
the  wit  of  one  grows  troublefomc, 
and  the  good  feni'e  of  another,  dull 
and  infipid.  He  wonders  why  they 
are  not  fo  agreeable  as  formerly  ; 
he  pleads  an  engagement,  retires 
to  his  room,  and  takes  a  book  ;  he 
read's,  without  underilanding  what 
he  is  about,  and  throws  the  vo- 
lume afide,  without  knowing  what 
i|  treats  of;  for  juil  then  he  recol- 
leifts  an  exprtflion  of  kindnefs  which 
fell  from  the  dear  Jhe  when  he  laft: 
law  htv!  He  recalls  to  mind  the 
langour  of  her  eye>,  the  lethicing 
tone  of  her  voice,  when  jhe  ipoke 
to  him;  he  gives  a  loole  to  imagi- 
nation, and  reffgns  himfelf  up  to 
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the  fole  idea  which  can  pleafe  him, 
till  the  hour  arrives  when  he  is  per- 
mitted to  vifit  her. 

In  her  prefence  the  moil  minute 
trifle  turns  the  fcale  of  his  happi- 
nefs.  His  eyes  infenfibly  wander 
in  fearch  of  hers — he  there  reads  his 
fate.  If  he  has  a  rival  in  company, 
with  what  anxiety  he  watches  her 
glances !  The  leall  attention  to  a- 
nother,  feems  to  him  the  higheft 
treaibn  againll  Love.  He  uncon- 
fcionably  expects  every  look  to  be 
directed  to  himielf.  He  weighs  e- 
very  word  Ihe  utters  in  converfati- 
on  with  that  rival.  If  g:\iety  fhould 
lead  her  into  an  expreflion,  that  may 
be  conftrued  to  convey  the  lead  de- 
gree of  liking,  his  countenance  can- 
not conceal  his  anguilh — his  tongue 
faukers,  his  fpirits  fail,  and  his 
heart  fmks  within  iiim.  In  vain 
does  he  endeavour,  by  the  forced 
loud  laugh,  to  cover  the  chagrin  that 
devours  hira — his  attempts  at  plea- 
fantry  are  cold  and  fpiritlefs,  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  have  loft  their 
play,  their  edge  is  blunted,  and  he 
becomes  as  true  an  object  of  pity  as 
wretchednefs  can  make  him.  He, 
wlio  an  hour  ago  chid  the  lazy  mi- 
nutes that  kept  him  from  her,  now 
counts  them  with  impatience,  till 
her  ableuce  (hall  allow  him,  unob- 
ferved,  to  vent  the  forrows  of  his 
foul. 

If  coquetry  fliould  lead  her  to  con- 
tinue the  delufion,  or  if  ignorance 
of  hii  feelings  prevent  her  remov- 
ing the  caule  uY  his  uneafmefs,  re- 
fentrnent  lucceeds  to  grief;  and 
when  he  leaves  her,  it  is  with  a 
firm  refolution  never  more  to  be 
the  dupe  of  her  artifice.  He  dwells 
on  her  failings  with  a  degree  of  ma- 
licious latisfadtion  ;  and  though  he 
had  the  inftant  before  fvvorn  never 
to  fee  her  more,  he  recollects  that 
{he  deferves  to  be  upbraided  with 
her  faifchood,  and  he  will  not  lole 
any  time  in    doing   iv.      He  even 


flatters  himfelf  that  he  hates  her — 
I  fay,  flatters  himfelf  ;    for,  follow 
him  into  the  prefence  of  his  miftrefs, 
before  he  enters  the  room,  hov/  of- 
ten  has  he  fvvorn  that  no  profeiii- 
ons  on  her  part  (hall  dupe  his  cre- 
dulity 1     She  looks  at  him  with  all 
the  fafcination  of  Love.    The  half- 
finiflied    reproach    dies    with     his 
tongue,  and  he  is  furprifed  to  find 
himfelf  at  her  feet,  imploring  par- 
don.    Or  if,  perchance,  by  aggra- 
vating his  fuppofed  wrongs,  he  has 
worked    himfelf  up   to  that  pitch, 
that  all  her  complacency  cannot  dif- 
fipate  his  doubts,   behold  him  after 
he   has  left  her :    for  the  firft  few 
moments  he  applauds  himfelf  for  his 
firmnefs ;   hut  whilfl  he  rejoices  in 
the  triumph,    a   pang   (hoots  acrofs 
his  heart  ;   he  finds  the  fruits  of  his 
conqueft   mifery,    he   finds  himfelf 
the   captive    inftead    of  the  vidtor 
of  his   miftrefs ;    a   captive  whofe 
chains  are   more  fully   riveted,  by 
an   eifedtual  rebellion  againft  a  fo- 
vereign,  whofe  rights  to  his  obedi- 
ence  are  fupported  by  Love  and 
Nature. 

Are  every  one  capable  of  thefe 
feniations,  Marquis  ? — You  cannot 
have  the  Ihamelels  obftinacy  to  fay 
they  are.  Perhaps  you  will  fay, 
it  is  fortunate  for  ihofe  who  are  not 
thus  fufireptible.  I  deny  it.  The 
man  or  woman  who  is  unfufceptible 
of  Love,  though  they  have  enjoy- 
ed every  other  bleffing  of  fortune, 
cannot  place  the  aggregate  happi- 
nei's  of  their  life  in  competition  with 
the  tr  an  (porting,  the  fupreme  feli- 
city of  a  reconciliation,  after  all  the 
painful  circuraftances  Ihavedefcrib- 
ed  to  you. 

May  your  life,  and  the  life  of 
your  amiable  Countefs,  be  compofed 
of  moments  as  happy  ;  I  think  I 
need  not  entertain  a  better  wifh  for 
you! 

Ninon. 
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WE  are  not  only  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  mode  in  which 
lime  operates  upon  the  ioil,  but  we 
are  even  in  a  great  meaiure  igno- 
rant of  the  actual  changes  that  are 
produced  upon  the  earth,  after  this 
manure  is  appUed.  So  much  time 
IS  necefTary  to  difcover  thefe, — 
and  fuch  accuracy  of  obfervation  is 
required,  that  it  will  perhaps  be 
long  before  the  whole  ihall  be  fully 
afcertained.  I  fliall  mention  a  few 
that  have  occurred  to  myfelf. 

It  is  often  allied,  how  long  the 
eiFects  of  lime  may  be  perceived  on 
the  foil  ?  and,  if  by  this  queftion  it  be 
meant  to  afcertain  the  length  of 
time  that  the  effecSts  of  lime  will  be 
perceptible  in  promoting  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  crop  after  one  manur- 
ing, it  is  no  wonder  that  very  dif- 
ferent anfwers  Ihould  be  given,  as 
the  effects  muft  vat  y  with  the  quan- 
tity or' quality  of  the  lime  employ- 
ed,—the  nature  of  the  crops  that 
follow — and  many  other  circum- 
ftances  that  it  would  be  impoflible 
here  to  enumerate. 

But,  if  it  be  viewed  in  another 
light; — if  lime  be  fuppofed  to  alter 
ihe  foil,  fo  as  to  render  it  fufceptible 
of  being  affected  by  other  manures 
in  a  more  fenfible  degree, — fo  as 
to  make  it  capable  of  producing 
crops,  that  no  art  could  otherwife 

have    etFe6led, and    to    admit 

of  being  improved  by  modes  of  cul- 
ture, that  would  not  otherwife  have 
produced  any  fenfible  benefit ; — 
the  anfwer  to  the  queftion  would 
be  more  eafy, — as,  in  this  light,  it 
is  pretty  plain  that  itseffed^ts  vv'ill  be 
felt  perhaps  as  long  as  the  foil  ex- 

ifts". 

i  Jjelieve  farmers  are  feldom  ac- 

cultomed  to  canlider  lime,  or  other 


calcareous  manures,  inthislaft  point 
of  view;  although,  when  it  comes 
to  be  enquired  into,  I  doubt  not 
but  this  willbefoundtobebyfar  the 
moll  valuable  effect  of  thefe  ma- 
nures. A  few  faets  will  bell  illuf- 
trate  my  meaning  : 

In  Derbyftiire,  the  farmers  have 
found  that,  by  fpreading  the  lime 
in  confiderable  quantities  upon  the 
furface  of  their  heathy  moors,  after 
a  few  years  the  heath  difappears, 
and  the  whole  furface  becomes  co- 
vered with  a  fine  pile  of  grafs,  con- 
fifting  of  white  clover,  and  other 
valuable  forts  of  pafture  grafs.  This 
fhows  that  lime  renders  the  foil  uiv 
friendly  to  the  growth  of  heath. 

It  is  found,  by  experience,  that, 
in  all  porous  foils  which  are  not  ex- 
pofed  to  too  much  dampnef?,  in  e- 
very  part  of  Scotland  where  lime 
has  not  been  employed,  heath  has 
a  natural  and  almoft  irrefiftable  pro- 
penfity  to  eitablilh  itfelf.  In  thefe 
parts  of  the  country,  where  lime 
has  been  much  ufed  as  a  manure, 
we  find  that  the  fields  may  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  long  in  grafs, 
without  becoming  covered  with 
that  noxious  plant. 

Again  :  It  is  well  known,  by 
thofe  who  have  been  attentive,  and 
have  had  opportunities  of  obferving 
the  fadt,  that  peafe  of  any  fort  can 
never  be  fuccefsfully  cultivated 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  where 
lime  or  other  calcareous  manures 
have  never  been  employed.  If  the 
ground  be  made  as  rich  as  poffible  with 
common  dung,  although  the  peafe 
in  that  cafe  will  vegitate  and  grow 
for  fome  time  with  vigour  ;  yet, 
before  they  begin  to  ripen,  they  be- 
come blighted; — ufually  die  away 
entirely    before   a  pod   is  formed 
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and  but  rarely  produce  a  few  half- 
formed  peafe. 

But,  if  the  ground  has  ever  been 
limed,  although,  perhaps,  at  the 
diftance  of  thoufands  of  years  from 
that  period,  it  never  lofes  its  pow- 
er of  producing  good  crops  of  peafe, 
if  it  is  put  in  a  proper  tilth  for  car- 
rying them  at  that  time. 

Again :  In  countries  that  have 
never  been  limed,  the  kinds  of 
grafs  that  fpontaneoufly  appear,  if 
left   to   themfelves,    are  the  fmall 

bent  grafs,  and  feather-grafs. 

In  places  where  lime  has  ever  been 
ufed,  the  ground,  if  exhaufted, 
produces  fewer  plants  of  theie  graf- 
ies  ; — but,  in  their  flead,  white 
clover,  the  poa  and  fefcue  grafles 
chiefly  abound. 

The  foil,  in  either  of  thefe  cafes, 
may  become  equally  poor; — that 
is,  may  produce  equally  fcanty 
crops  :  But  the  means  of  recover- 
ing them  will  be  fomewhat  differ- 
enr.  It  the  firft  cafe,  a  fallow  is 
almoft  always  of  ufe.  In  the  lad,  it 
is  often  of  no  efFe6t,  (bmetimes  e- 
ven  hurtful In  ihe  firft,  a  mo- 
derate dreffing  of  dung  produces  a 
much  more  fenfible  and  lafting  ef- 
fect than  in  the  other. — In  the  firft, 
the  quality  of  the  grafs,  as  well  as 
its  quantity,  rather  improves  by 
age. — In  the  laft,  thefe  circum- 
ftances  are  reverfed. 

I  might  mention  feveral  other 
obfervations  tending  to  (how  that 
ground  which  has  been  once  im- 
pregnated with  calcareous  matter, 
acquires  qualities  from  that  mo- 
ment which  it  did  not  pofTefs  be- 
fore, which  it  ever  afterwards  re- 
tains, and  never  returns  exactly  to 
its  former  ftate. — But  I  have  faid 
enough  to  fuggeft  this  idea  ; — fu- 
ture obfervations  will  Ihow  how 
juflly  in  is  founded. 

Although  lime  has  fuch  powerful 
efFedl:s  on  the  foil,  it  does  not  feem 
ever  to  inGorporatc  v/ith  the  niold 


fo  as  to  form  one  homogeneous 
mafs;  but  the  lime  remains  always 
in  detached  particles,  which  are 
larger  or  fmaller  in  proportion  as  it 
has  been  more  or  lefs  perfectly  di- 
vided when  it  was  fpread,  or  brok- 
en down  by  the  lubfequent  mecha- 
nical operations  the  foil  may  have 
been  made  to  undergo. 

Hence  it  happens,  that,  in  plough- 
ing, if  there  chance  to  be  any 
luirps  of  calcareous  matter  in  a  dry 
ftate  upon  the  furface,  they  natu- 
rally tumble  into  the  bottom  of  the 
open  furrow,  as  foon  as  the  earth 
is  edged  up  upon  tlie  mold-board, 
fo  as  to  fall  into  the  loweft  place 
that  has  been  made  by  the  plough, 
before  the  furrow  is  fairly  turned 
over. 

In  confequence  of  this  circum- 
ftance,  it  muft  happen,  that,  in  the 
courle  of  many  repeated  ploughings, 
more  of  the  lime  will  be  accumulat- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  the  ibil  than  in 
any  other  part  of  it.  And/ as  the 
plough  fometimes  goes  a  little  deep- 
er than  ordinary,  the  lime  that  on 
thefe  occafions  chances  to  be  depo- 
fited  in  the  bottom  of  thefe  furrows, 
will  be  h/oiu  the  ordinary  ftaple  of 
the  foil,  it  will  be  ufelefs  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  farmer.  It  is  com- 
monly thought  that  the  lime  has 
funk    through    the    foil  by  its  own 

gravity  ; although    it  is   certain 

that  lime  is  ipecifically  lighter  than 
any  foil,  and  can  only  be  accumu- 
lated there  by  the  means  above 
defcribed. 

To  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
it  behoves  the  farmer, — in  the  firft: 
place,  to  be  extremely  attentive  to 
have  hishme  divided  into  as  fmall 
particles  as  poffiWe  at  the  time  of 
fpreading.  For,  if  thefe  are  fuffici- 
ently  fmall,  they  incorporate  fo  in- 
timately with  the  mold  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  being  eafily  detached 
from  it. — On  this  account,  as  well 
3s  others,  it  is  always  moft  advife» 
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able  to  fpread  the  lime  when  in 
its  dry  powdery  ftate,  immedi- 
ately after  flaking,  before  it  has 
time  to  run  into  lumps. 

It  is  alfo  of  importance  to  plough 
the  foil  with  a  more  fhallow  furrow 
than  ufual,  when  lime  is  put  upon 
it; — efpecialiy  the  firft  time  it  is 
ploughed  after  lae  lime  has  been 
fpread  upon  its  furface.  Becaufe, 
at  that  plouging,  the  lime  being  all 
on  the  furface,  a  larger  proportion 
of  it  is  turned  into  the  bottom  of 
the  laft  furrow,  than  at  any  fuc- 
eeeding  ploughing ;    and   therefore 


more  of  it  will  be  buried  beneath 
the  ftaple  than  at  any  other  time, 
if  the  furrow  fhall  have  been  very 
deep. 

This  circumftance  becomes  more 
effeHtially  neceflary  in  ploughing 
grafs-ground  that  has  been  newly 
limed  ;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  the 
Ume  is  lei's  capable  of  being  mixed 
with  any  part  of  the  foil  than  in  a- 
ny  other. 

It  alfo  becomes  extremely  necef- 
fary,  in  all  fucceeding  times,  to 
guard  as  much  as  poffible  againft 
ploughing  to  unequal  depths. 


LETTER /rof;2  a  Chinese  Lady,  to  Mrs.  *  *  *, 
of  Philadelphia. 

Canton,  in  the  year  of  the  "world  10,305,  aiid 
the  third  day  of  the  mmth  f  peace. 


Madam, 

YOUR  letter,  together  with 
ttie  famples  of  the  drefs  of 
your  American  ladies,  all  came 
fafe  to  hand  by  Capt.  Willet.  The 
fize  of  the  fiaySy  and  the  ufe  to 
which  they  are  applied  in  your 
country,  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  our  whole  city. — How  is  it 
pofiible  that  a  lady's  waiilcan  ever 
bea:.cominodaled  to  them,  when  it 
is  iinpolTible  to  make  ifiem  fit  the 
waili  of  a  child  of  two  years  old?  1 
fhould  fuppofe,  that  fo  tight  a  liga- 
ture drawn  acrofs  the  bowels  and 
breaft,  could  not  fail. of  producing 
colics — ifthmas,  and  conlumptions 
among  your  ladies.  I  conceive  fur- 
ther, that  the  dilproportion  wliich 
*  the  (lays  muft  create  between  the 
lady's  wailt  and  her  limbs,  mull  be 
vei  y  unfeemly,for  wiio  can  believe, 
that  a  lady's  arm  and  body  are  of 
the  fame  thicknelk — and  yet,  by 
means  of  your  flays,  they  are  made 


to  appear  as  if  this  were  really  the 

cafe. 1  hope,  after  this,  you 

will  ceafe  to  banter  me  about  the 
fmall  (lioes  I  lent  you,  by  Captain 
Barry,  fome  time  ago.  They  do 
not  impofe  half  the  reflraint  upon 
our  bodies,  tiiat  your  Hays  do  upon 
yours. — Thefe  flioes  never  impair 
our  health,  nor  does  the  change 
they  proi'-ice  in  the  fize  ot  ourfeer, 
offend  the  eye,  by  exhibiting  dil- 
proportion in  the  fhape  of  our  bo- 
dies. Belides,  as  the  cutlom  of 
oui-countiy  i'orbids  our  going  abroad, 
we  fuffer  no  inconvenience  from 
the  want  of  agility  in  our  feet.  We 
breathe  ealy  in  our  chambers, — 
M'e  are  il rangers  to  the  colic  and 
confumpiions, — and  lavender  and 
volatile  falts  are  wholly  nnnecefra- 
ry,  to  keep  us  from  fainting  in  warm 
weather, — 

The  cujh'ion  is  a  great  cuiiofity. 
Soon  after  its  arrival,   I  prevailed 
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upon  my  fifter  to  wear  it  upon  her 
head.  She  inttanrly  became  the 
laughins-ftock  of  the  whole  family. 
But  thi^was  not  all.  After  wear- 
ing it  three  days,  it  excited  fuch  an 
intolerable  pain  and  itching  in  her 
head,  that  flie  haftily  threw  it  into 
the  fire. — 

I  know  not  how  to  defcribe  the 
ideas  that  were  excited  in  my 
mind  by  the  Jiglit  of  the  Bijhop, 
Agreeably  to  your  direcflions,  I  fix- 
ed it  upon  my  hips,  but  judge  what 
my  feelings  were,  when  1  tell  you, 
that  my  lifter,  and  two  brothers, 
ran  out  of  the  room  to  avoid  me. 
I  purfued  them  into  the  court-yard, 
where  a  new  fcene  of  terror  open- 
ed before  me.  All  the  dogs  belong- 
ing to  the  houfe  barked  at  me 

the  cats  fqualled  as  I  pafTed  by  them 
— and  my  favourite  parrot  nearly 
broke  his  cage  to  fly  from  me.  In 
this  terrible  fituati(m,  I  flew  back 
again  into  the  parlour,  and  tore  the 
deleft ible  mats  of  trumpery  from 
behind  me.  My  father  came  in 
time  enough  to  prevent  my  cutting 
it  in  pieces.  He  took  it  up,  and 
viewed  it  attentively,  and  after- 
wards gave  orders  to  have  it  fent 
to  Pekin,  to  be  preferved  among 
the  articles  of  drefs  worn  by  the 
Tartars,  before  they  were  civilized, 
by  being  incorporated  with  our  na- 
tion.— 

We  have  been  told  here  that  you 
copy  the  Britiih  nation  in  your  dref- 
fes  and  manners.  If  lb,  we  fuppofe 
the  report  we  heard  fome  years  a- 
go,  that  you  had  become  a  feparate 
and  independent  empire,  is  wholly 
without  foundation. 

You  laugh  at  us  for  our  ignorance 
of  many  Ipeculative  fciences,  and 
particularly  for  our  ignorance  of 
your  religion — but  what  avail  your 
fciences,  and  your  religion,  if  rhey 
do  not  teach  you  to  lubmit  your- 
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felves  to  the  government  ofreafon. 

What  avail  your  numerous  uni- 
verfities  and  fchools  of  learning, 
when  they  do  not  teach  you  to  ma- 
nufacture your  own  cloathing  ? 

What  avail  your  numerous  refine- 
ments in  government,  when  none 
of  them  have  taiight  ycu  that  the 
firft  objeft  of  all  government  fhould 
hejtiJiiceP  you  complain  loudly  of 
the  frauds  that  are  committed  upon 
your  agents  by  fome  of  our  inferior 
merchants.    Our  laws  are  r.otwith- 

ftandingjuft. But  we  are  told, 

that  you  defraud  not  only  ftrangers, 
but  even  your  own  citizens  by  law. 

What  avail  your  alphabet,  and 
your  logic,  when  neither  of  them 
has  taught  you  to  make  a  breakfaft, 
without  fending  to  the  Eaft  and 
M^eft-Indies  for  the  materials  that 
compofe  it  ?  What  avail  your 
boafted  free  governments,  when 
they  have  not  virtue  to  proliibit  the 
importation  and  confumption  of  a  U- 
quor,  which  we  are  told  deftroys 
many  thoufands  of  your  inhabitants, 
and  carries  out  of  your  country 
many  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  c- 
very  year  ? 

While  we  avoid  all  thefe  follies 
and  vices,  we  have  but  one  wifli, 
and   that   is,    to  be  preferved,  by 
means   of  gates  and  fortifications, 
from  luch  an  intercourl'e  with  your 
country,    as    ill  all    fecure   us   from 
the  infecSlion  of  your  drelTes — fci- 
ences— liberty,  and  religion. 
From,  madam,  your 
diftant,  and  unknown, 
but  lincere  Kriend, 
THALISKA  TOLUDA. 

P.  S.  1  hope  you  will  not  here- 
after reproach  us  with  ihe  pafs  giv- 
en to  your  veli'el  .*.  Many  of  your 
cuftoms belong  lo  barbarous  nations, 
and  all  the  power,  knou' ledge, 
and  ingenuity  of  yijur  country  can 
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never  hurt  us,  while  you  confume     ture  and  fale  of  the  MCceflTarics  of 
our   luxuries,    and    pay  for   them     life, 
with  money,   obtained   by  the  cul- 

An  Enquiry,  whether  a  rude  or  a  civilized  ft  ale  of fo- 
ciety  is  mo  ft  favourable  to  Poetical  Compofition. 

In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend. 
My  dear  Friend, 

WHEN  we  take  a  view  of 
mankind  in  their  rudeft 
ftate,  we  find  them  wandering  amidft 
the  forefts  in  queft  of  prey,  and 
with  a  ferocity  refembling  the  ve- 
ry animals  on  which  they  fubfift. 
Their  intcllciftual  powers  are  fel- 
dom  exerted  but  in  the  perception 
of  external  objedls :  with  few 
ideas,  their  language  is  of  confe- 
quence  confined  to  vi  few  names, 
and  is  chiefly  employed  when  they 
are  animated  by  ftrong  paffion. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  that  men  in  this  fi- 
tuation  are  placed  in  a  country  fur- 
rounded  by  feas  and  impaffible 
mountains,  where  the  fcantinefs  of 
fubriftence,by  the  chare,obliges  them 
to  apply  to  pafturage  and  agricul- 
ture :  fuppofe  alfo,  that  the  pater- 
nal authority  has  been  gradually  ex- 
tended to  a  tribe,  and  thefe  feveral 
chieftains  are  wholly  occupied  in 
combinations  and  quarrels  among 
theml'elves ;  fo  circumftanced,  it  is 
evident  that  the  genius  of  fuch  a 
people,  muft  be  difpofed  to  celebrate 
the  martial  exploits  of  their  war- 
riors and  anceflors.  Poetry  being 
the  language  of  the  paflions,  and  the 
only  mean  by  which  a  rude  people  can 
tranfmir  great  aftions  and  exploits 
to  pofterity,  it  is  evident  that  the 
conllant  practices  of  rude  tribes  in 
celebrating  their  famous  atchieve- 
ments,  wwxik  render  poetry  an  ob- 
/je6t  of  univerfal  attention  among 
fuch  a  peo]ile.  Greece  i-ij.peai8  to 
have  been,  at  the  time  of  Homer, 


in  this  fituation :  and  this,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  appears  to  have 
been  the  fituation  of  the  Britons, 
at  the  time  they  were  fubdued  by 
the  Romans. 

But,  not  to  reft  the  decifion  of 
this  queftion  upon  one  particular 
inftance,  let  us  endeavour  to  deli- 
neate the  diftinguifliing  features  of 
thofe  times  denominated  barbarous 
or  civilized,  and  we  fhall  be  ena- 
bled to  judge  whether  the  firft  or 
the  laft  Itate  of  fociety  be  moft  fa- 
vourable to  poetical  compofition. 

The  iirft  charadleriftic  of  rude 
ages  is  loftinefs  and  vehemence  of 
paffion.  Every  man  depends  upon 
the  vigour  of  his  own  arm  for  his 
prefer vation,  and  the  redrefs  of 
wrongs  done  unto  him ;  and  is  in- 
flamed withgenerofity  to  his  friends, 
and  refentmtnt  againft  his  enemies, 
without  bounds.  The  quarrels  of 
his  tribe  he  confiders  as  his  own  ; 
and  the  cominunity  are  kindled  with 
every  paffion  of  the  individual.  E- 
very  one  difplays,  without  reftraint, 
the  peculiar  character  nature  has 
given  to  him  ;  and  in  repelling  com- 
mon danger,  affumes  that  depart- 
ment for  which  he  is  beft  liued  by 
his  capacity.  Fi  cm  the  unbounded 
freedom  enjoyed  by  every  one  in 
fpeaking  and  acting,  his  charader 
become  i.  flr(.ngly  marked  ;  and  in  a 
community  perpetually  expofed  to 
danger,  where  the  exertions  of  all 
are  often  ntcellary  for  fafcty,  the 
characters  of  its  members  are  nccef- 
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farily  obje(5ls  of  attention.  On  the 
contrary,  in  a  civilized  (late,  the 
influence  of  eftabliflied  laws,  the 
fubordination  which  takes  place,  the 
chain  of  dependance  thence  pro- 
duced, the  becoming  attentions  paid 
to  the  fair  fex,  who  are  ever  a- 
larmed  at  what  is  violent,  all  tend 
to  fupprefs  lofty  or  vehement  paf^ 
lions.  Men  from  intereft  learn  to 
divefl:  themfelves  of  ferocious  paf- 
fions,  to  conceal  their  enmities  and 
refentments,  and  to  ftudy  that 
external  fmoothnefs  and  decorum 
which  may  infinuate  them  inio  the 
favour  of  otliers,  or  at  leaft  may 
rot  give  oiFence.  The  rank  of  e- 
very  one  is  fixed  by  the  laws  ;  and 
inferiors  are  taught  to  fliew  to  fu- 
periors  tUofe  external  marks  of  re- 
fpe6t  which,  in  the  ftate  of  native 
fiinplicity,  proceed  only  from  friend- 
iliip,  or  from  admiration  of  wildom 
or  valour.  The  drefs,  manners,  de- 
portment, and  even  forms  of  ex- 
prelfidfc'Tuitable  to  every  occafion, 
are  regulated  by  cuftom  andfafiiion: 
a  tedious  uniformity  prevails  ;  and 
men,  both  in  external  appearance 
snd  internal  character,  feem  to 
have  been  caft  in  the  fame  mould. 

Now,  if  poetry  be  the  language 
of  pafiion  and  feeling,  is  it  not  like- 
ly to  thrive  moft  in  tho(ie  times, 
when  paflions  and  feelings  exKt 
in  their  greateft  ftrength  I  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  the  moft  ancient 
poems  abound  with  vehemence  of 
paflion,  and  llrongly  marked  cha- 
racters, which  the  authors  no  doubt 
copied  from  their  bold  originals, 
prefented  to  them  in  a  favage 
tribe. 

The  favage  feldom  fpeaks  but 
when  prompted  by  paflion,  and 
then  he  is  figurative  and  lofty,  to  a 
degree  feldom  obtained  by  a  more 
|)oli{hed  bard. 

The  poems  which  have  appear- 
ed in  more  poliflied  ages  have,  in 
thefe  re(pe6ls,  been  only  faint  co- 
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pies  of  the  former;  and  for  this 
plain  reafon,  that  their  authors  wrote 
frora  what  they  conceived,  not 
from  what  they  faw.  They  general. 
ly  only  defcribe  the  effects  of  pai- 
fion  ;  but  do  not  prefent  us  with  its 
real  language :  the  characters  are 
either  faint,  or  not  diftinguiflied  at 
all. 

In  the  civilized  flate  war  is  con- 
fidered  as  the  quarrel  of  the  ftate, 
not  of  the  individual.  It  is  rather 
a  conteft  between  two  treafuries, 
than  of  pailion  and  refentmenr. 
The  bravery  and  daring  intrepidity 
of  fleets  and  armies  are  thoughts  of 
fmali  importance,  if  not  ruinous,  as 
every  thing  is  managed  by  cool  ad- 
^refs.  Can  we  then  expe(ft  that 
thofe  who  celebrate  refolution  and 
intrepidity  will  meet  with  much  en- 
couragement, in  times  when  tbefe 
are  either  delpifed,  or  conlidered 
as  hurtful  to  the  ftate  ?  No.  The 
turbulence  and  violence  of  rude 
times  alone  afford  conftant  materi- 
als for  the  epic  poet. 

There  are  two  forts  of  defcrip* 
tion,  having  different  objects  in 
view;  the  poetical  and  philofophi- 
cal.  Poetical  defcription  exhibits 
the  beauty  or  deformity  of  objects, 
as  they  appear  to  the  eye  ;  or  dil- 
plays  whatever  is  fublime  or  amia- 
ble in  conduct,  or  the  contrary^ 
Philoibphical  defcription  exhibits 
objects  as  they  really  are,  their 
reafons  and  caufes,  not  as  they  ap* 
pear  to  be.  Materials  for  poetical 
defcription  are  open  to  all  men,  to 
the  favage  as  well  as  the  civilized. 
Thus  the  grandeur  and  fplendour  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  vaftnefs 
of  the  ocean,  the  rugged  mountaipj 
the  rapid  river,  the  verdant  mea- 
dow, have,  in  the  rudeft  ages,  giv- 
en rife  to  poetical  enihufialm  ;  and 
it  is  only  when  men  begin  to  pene- 
trate into  the  caufes  of  things,  that 
they  become  clA  and  inlenfible  to 
their  grandeur  and  beauty.     Th4i* 
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a  botanift  difregards  the  beauty  of 
a  flower,   and  is  only  intent  upon 
its  internal  conftrudtion  ;  and  a  che- 
mift  lofes  all  horror  at  the  deformi- 
ty of  a  dunghill,  in  refledling  upon 
the  ufcful  oils  and  falts  which  it  con- 
tains ;  an  electrician  too  difregards 
the  grandeur  and  danger  of  a  thun- 
der-ltorm,  while  he  attempts  to  pe- 
netrate its  caufe.  Poetical  defcrip- 
tion  requires  warmth  and  rapture, 
that   it    may  communicate   to    the 
reader  the  fame  fenfations  with  which 
the    author   was  affected.    Philofo- 
phical    aims   only    at  being  under- 
IVood,  and  rejeiis  all  embellilhment 
which  is  inconfiftent  with  that  end. 
From  this  it  is  evident,  that  thefirft 
can  be   moft  luccefsfully  employed 
when  the  reafon  of  mankind  is  leaft 
improved.  Accordingly,  poets  talk- 
ed with   rapture  of  magnanimity, 
juftice,  generofity,  patriotifm,  va- 
lour,   and   other    fublime    virtues, 
long  before  a  theory  of  morals  was 
known,  or  philofophy  had  attempted 
to   penetrate  the  caufes  of  human 
aiftion.     They  defcribed  the  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, before  Newton  difeovered  the 
true   fyftem    of  the    world.    It   is 
hence,  too,  when  men  are  intent 
only  upon  the  external  appearance 
«f  ob)e<i\s,  that  metaphors,  fimilies, 
and  other  poetical  figures,  operate 
with   greateft   force.      A   warrior 
routing  or  deftroying  whole  batta- 
lions of  his  enemies,  is  like  a  river 
burfting  from  its  banks,  and  fweep- 
ing  before  its  waters  the  tlocks  and 
herds :   his  fword  flafhes  and  fpreads 
deft  million  like  lightning  :    his  ar- 
mour blazes  like  the  autumnal  itar, 
whole  luftie  has  been  increafed  by 
being    dipped    in    the    ocean  :    in 
ftrength  he  refcn.bles  a  lion  amidit 
a  flock  of  feeble  (lieep.    In   a  more 
inpproved  ftate  of  reafon,  theie  are 
coniidered  as  ufelcrsembelljfhn>ents, 
or  del'pifed,  as  contrary  to  ti  uih. 
Befoie  reafon  too  is  cultivated, 


mankind  difcovers  a  ftrongpropen- 
fity  to  the  marvellous.  No  ftory 
fo  abfurd,  but  if  fet  off  with  poeti- 
cal numbers,  it  will  be  greedily  re- 
ceived, and  firmly  believed.  Hence 
a  fertile  field  for  poetical  invention 
and  fable.  As  reafon  improves, 
however,  men  become  moie  fcep- 
tical ;  and  the  poet,  feeing  it  im- 
poflible  to  impofc  upon  the  imagi- 
nation, contents  himfelf  with  retail- 
ing the  fables  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  antiquity,  or  drops 
the  defign  as  impracticable. 

Religion  too,  in  the  rude  ftate, 
affords  a  fertile  field  for  poetry.  It 
has  often  been  remarked,  that  men 
afcribe  all  effects,  the  caufe  of  which 
they  are  unacquainted  with,  to  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  fome  intelligent 
being.  Thus  the  vulgar  afcribe  the 
(lights  of  legerdemain  to  the  devil. 
However  jutt  the  principle  may  be, 
that  all  things  originate  frorrj.an  in- 
telligent firft  caufe,  yet  pljjjofophy 
difcovers  that  the  remotc*#ffe<fts 
proceed  from  a  long  chain  of  fecon- 
dary  caufes :  but  this  the  favage  ne- 
ver attends  to  :  fome  god  is  always 
at  hand  to  account  for  every  thing, 
and  he  inquires  no  farther.  Does 
a  thunder  ftorm  arife,  it  is  Jupiter 
who  darts  the  lightnings ;  is  he  o- 
vertaken  by  a  ftorm  at  fea,  then 
Neptune  is  enraged  tor  fome  rite 
or  facrifice  neglected :  is  a  hero 
fierce  and  reliftlefs  in  battle,  then 
Mars  has  infpired  him  :  is  he  wife, 
Minerva  :  if  under  the  influence  of 
concupifcible  defires,  Venus.  When 
reafon  is  unimproved  too,  naen  en- 
tertain low  and  grofs  notions  of 
their  deities.  They  afcribe  to 
them  human  figure,  human  paflions, 
local  fituation,  and  all  the  quahties 
obfervable  in  themfelves,  but  unit- 
ed to  fuperior  power.  Hence  the 
poet  has  an  opportunity  of  adding 
dignity  and  animation  to  his  a<5tion, 
by  the  perpetual  interpofition  of  di- 
vinities.     The  gloom  and  melan- 
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choly  too,  of  religious  ideas,  accord 
well  with  the  ferious  nature  of  the 
epic.  But  when  mankind  begin  to 
conceive  juftly  of  the  unity  of  the  De- 
ity, as  the  firft  caufe  and  perpetual 
director  of  all  things,  infinite  in 
perfe(5lion,  and  incomprehenfible, 
all  thofe  poetical  defcriptions, which 
afcribe  human  figure  and  paflions 
to  him,  are  rejet^ed,  as  impious 
and  abfurd  ; — as  the  caufe  and  fup- 
port  of  the  grofleft  idolatry  and 
fiiperftition.  Hence  the  God  of 
the  univerfe  has  never  yet  been 
introduced  into  an  heroic  poem, 
and,  indeed,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  it  is  impoffible.  The  differ- 
ent characfters  too,  afcribed  to  their 
divinities,  and  the  various  rites  by 
which  they  are  appeafed,  afford, 
in  rude  ages,  an  immenfe  field  for 
lyric  poetry,  painting,  and  fculp- 
ture ;  which,  when  men  begin  to 
conceive  more  jnlHy  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  may  be  regarded  as  curious, 
but  are  defpifed  as  fuperftiiious. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fadt,  that  poe- 
try is  the  firft  fpeciesof  compofition 
that  appears  in  rude  nations.  The 
Greeks  and  Afiatics,  had  poems  of 
great  genius  long  before  the  intro- 
dudtion  of  writing,  and  before  they 
had  any  authentic  monuments  of 
their  hiftory.  It  is  well  known, 
that  at  the  revival  ot  letters  in  mo- 
dern Europe,  the  firft  worksof  genius 
that  appeared  were  of  the  poetical 
kind.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Italy 
and  France.  In  Britain,  Chaucer, 
Shakefpear,  Milton,  &c.  wrote  be- 
fore Swift  and  Addifon.  The  pre- 
fent  age  has  produced  critics  and 
philofophers  in  abundance,  but  no 
poets  of  fuch  reputation  as  the  laft  ; 
and  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  as 
foon  as  men  begin  to  philofophife, 
they  become  lefs  fit  for  works 
of  imagination.  la  the  dramatic 
department,  a  good  new  tragedy  is 
growing  every  day  more  rare.^ 
Thofe  that  appear  excel  their  pre- 


deceifors  indeed  in  corre<^nefr,  but 
are  lefs  fitted  to  make  an  impreflion 
on  the  heart.  Nor  need  this  fur- 
prife  us;  for,  as  this  fpecies  of  writ- 
ing is  intended  to  exhibit  to  us  the 
calamities  and  misfortunes  of  the 
great,  it  is  natural  to  expect  it  of 
the  moft  moving  kind,  in  times  of 
confufion,  where  fuch  fcenes  were 
frequent.  Comedy,  on  the  contra- 
ry, as  it  has  for  its  objedl  impro- 
prieties of  conduct,  and  the  (lighter 
vices,  may  moft  naturally  be  ex- 
pe(5ted  in  a  poliflied  age,  which  is 
moft  quick  in  dilberning  them.  No- 
vels and  romances  too,  a  fpecies  of 
writing  allied  to  the  epic,  may  be 
expedted  in  an  age  of  great  luxury  ; 
as  thefe  do  not  prelent  us  with 
magnanimous  heroes,  tried  in  fome 
difficult  fituation,  fo  as  to  awaken  all 
the  nobler  feelings  of  the  heart ;  but 
with  the  whimfical  diftreflesandjoys' 
of  a  foft  fet  of  heroes,  like  the  read- 
ers, well  powdered,  and  elegantly 
drefled.  They  do  not  pretend  to 
make  men  fnblimely  virtuous,  but 
to  meafure  the  profundity  of  bov/ 
requifite  on  all  occafions  ;  the  looks, 
geftures, and  complimentary  phrafes,, 
that  are  proper  in  ordinary  conver- 
farion  or  gallantry. 

To  conclude,  it  appears  that  e- 
very  ftate  of  fociety  is  confined 
to  fome  particular  objed.  Thofe 
commonly  called  rude,  abound  with 
the  ftrong  iliades  of  imagination, 
and  the  marked  workings  of  ftrong 
feeling :  the  civilized,  on  the  con- 
trary, excel  in  thinking  juftly. 

Ifyou  admit  the  propriety  of  thefe 
obfervations,  my  dear  friend,  I 
am  perfuaded  you  will  not  differ 
with  me,  when  I  aflert  that  a  rude 
ftate  of  fociety  is  moft  favourable 
to  poetical  compofition. 

Your*s  fincerely, 

G.  H.  M. 
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Letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Mr.  Dubourg; 
fh owing  that  animal  life  may  be  fufpended  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  urithaut  being  dejiroyed. 


YOUR  obfervations  on  the 
caufes  of  death,  and  the  ex- 
periments which  you  propofe,  for 
recalling  to  life  thofc  who  appear 
to  be  killed  by  lightning,  demon- 
ftrate  equally  your  fagacity  and  hu- 
manity. It  appears  that  the  doc- 
trines of  life  and  death,  in  general, 
are  yet  but  Uttle  underftood. 

A  toad  buried  in  fand  will  live, 
it  is  faid,  until  the  fand  becomes 
petrified;  and  then,  being  in clofed 
in  the  ftone,  it  may  ftill  Uve,  for  we 
know  not  how  many  ages.  The 
fa(5ts  which  are  cited  in  fupport  of 
this  opinion  are  too  numerous,  and 
too  clrcumitantial,  not  to  deferve  a 
certain  degree  of  credit.  As  we 
are  accuftomed  to  fee  all  the  ani- 
mals with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
eat  and  drink,  it  appears  to  us  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  a  toad  can  be 
fupported  in  fueh  a  dungeon.  But 
if  we  refiec%  that  the  necefiity  of 
nourifliment,  which  animals  experi- 
ence in  their  ordinary  ftate,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  continual  wafte  of 
their  fubftance  by  perfpiration,  it 
will  appear  lefs  incredible,  that  fome 
animals  in  a  torpid  itate,  perfpiring 
lefs  becaufe  they  ufe  no  exercife, 
fliould  have  lefs  need  of  aliment  ; 
and  that  others,  which  are  covered 
with  fcales  or  fliells,  v/hich  ftop  per- 
fpiration, fuch  as  land  and  fea  tur- 
tles, ferpents,  and  lome  ipecies  of 
fifli,  fhould  be  able  to  fubfift  a  con- 
siderable time,  without  any  nourifh- 
ment  whatever. — A  plant,  with  its 
flowers,  fades  and  dies  immediately, 
if  expoled  to  the  air  without  hav- 
ing its  roots  immerfed  in,  a  humid 
foil,  from  which  it  may  draw  a  M- 
licient  quantity  of  nioilture,tofupply 
that  which  exhales  from  its  lub- 
itance,  and  is  carried  off  continually 


by  the  air.  Perhaps,  however,  if 
it  were  buried  in  quick-filver,  it 
might  preferve,  for  a  confiderable 
fpace  of  time,  its  vegetabe  life,  its 
fmell  and  colour.  If  this  be  the 
cafe,  it  might  prove  a  commodious 
method  of  tranfporting  from  diftant 
countries,  thofe  delicate  plants  which 
are  unable  tofuftain  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  at  fea,  and  which 
require  particular  care  and  atten- 
tion.— I  have  feen  an  inftance  of 
common  flies  preferved  in  a  man- 
ner fomewhat  fimilar.  They  have 
been  drowned  in  Madeira  wine, 
apparently  about  the  time  when  it 
was  bottled  in  Virginia,  to  be  lent 
to  London.  At  the  opening  ot  one  of 
the  bottles,  at  the  houfe  of  a  friend 
where  1  was^  three  drowned  flies  fell 
into  the  flrft  glafs  which  was  filled. 
Having  heard  it  remarked,  that 
drowned  flies  were  capable  of  being 
revived  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  1 
propofed  making  the  experiment 
upon  thefe.  They  v/ere  therefore 
expofed  to  the  fun  upon  a  fieve,. 
whick  had  been  employed  to  ftrain 
them  out  of  the  wine.  In  lefs  than 
three  hours  two  of  them  began  by 
degrees  to  recover  life.  They  com- 
menced by  fonie  convulfive  motions 
in  the  thighs,  and,  at  length,  they 
raifed  themfelves  upon  their  legs, 
wiped  their  eyes  with  their  fore 
feet,  beat  and  brulhed  their  wings 
with  their  hind  feet,  and  foon  after 
began  to  fly,  finding  themfelves  in 
Qld  England,  withot^t  knowing  how 
they  came  hither.  The  third  con- 
tinued lifelefs  until  fun-let,  when, 
lohng  all  hopes  of  him,  he  was 
tiirown  away. 

1  wiih  it  were  polfible,  from  this 
inilant*  ■,  to  invent  a  method  of  em- 
balming drowned  perlous  in  fuch  3. 
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of  fome  utility  to  the  inventor ;  and 
to  this  advantage  is  added,  the 
pleafure  of  having  been  ufeful  to 
others. 

Mr.  Rittenhaufs,  our  aftronomer, 
has  informed  me,  that  having  ob- 
ferved,  with  his  excellent  telelcope, 
feveralcondn^ors  which  were  with- 
in his  view,  he  perceived  that  the 
points  of  a  certain  number  of  then* 


had  been  in  like  manner  melted. 
There  is  no  inftance  where  a  houfe 
furnifhed  with  a  complete  conduc- 
tor has  fufFered  any  coniiderable 
damage  ;  and  thofe  even  which  had 
none  have  been  very  little  injured 
fmce  conductors  have  become  com* 
mon  in  the  city. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 
Fbiladelphia,  0(i.  1 4,  1 78  7. 
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'KE  enthufiaftic  ardor  and 
bravery  difplayed  by  the  A- 
mericans,  in  the  engagement  at 
Breed's-hill,  or,  as  it  has  been 
wrongly  called,  6unker's-hill,  fully 
refuted  the  aflertions  which  fome 
people  in  Great  Britain  had  made, 
with  refpecft  to  American  courage. 
Lord  Sandwich  had  declared,  in  the 
Britifti Houfe  ofCommons,that2ooo 
Britifti  troops  would  be  fully  fuffici- 
ent  to  reduce  the  colonies  to  obedi- 
ence, they  not  being  able  to  mufter 
any  other  force,  than  a  parcel  of 
cowardly  rabble,  armed  with  clubs, 
broom-fticks  &c.  This  a<5tion  pro- 
duced fome  other  important  confe- 
quences.  It  taught  the  Britifh  to  be 
more  cautious  in  attacking  Ameri- 
cans behind  their  entrenchments ; 
and  caufed  them  to  wafte  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  campaign,  not 
only  without  effed:ing  any  thing  of 
importance,  but  in  a  fituation  ex- 
tremely irkfome  and  degrading. 
Clofely  befieged  by  an  enemy 
whom  they  had  been  taught  to  def- 
pife  ;  cut  off  from  frefti  provifions, 
of  which  they  ftood  in  the  greateft 
need,  and  with  which  the  neigh- 
bouring country  abounded  j    their 


hofpitals  filled  with  ficlj,  owing  to 
bad  and  ialt  provifions,  with  con- 
finement, and  the  heat  of  a  climate 
to  which  they  had  not  been  accuf- 
tomed  ;  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of 
making  depredations  on  different 
parts  of  the  coaft,  with  their  fliips 
of  war,  to  obtain  fupplies  of  provi- 
fions, and  other  neceflaries,  in 
which  they  were  frequently  oppof- 
ed,  and  fometimes  xepulfed  with 
lofs,  by  the  inhabitants,  their  fitua- 
tion was  mortifying  in  the  extreme, 
Inftead  of  over-running  the  country, 
as  they  had  expeded,  their  con- 
queft  was  one  fmall  hill,  which  was 
clofely  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy. 

On  the  other  hand  it  added  to 
the  growing  confidence  of  the  A- 
mericans.  The  glory  acquired  on 
this  memorable  occafion  infpired 
them  with  a  more  favourable  opinion 
of  their  own  prowefs,  v/hiie  it 
placed  Briiifti  valour  and  difcipline 
in  a  lefs  terrible  point  of  view,  than 
that  in  which  they  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared. One  miftaken  opinion^  how- 
ever, arofe  from  the  good  C(;nciu6l 
of  the  new  troops.  Many  refpet^a- 
ble  members  of  Congreis  contended., 
that  militia,  or   men  enUfiicd  for   a 
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fiiort  time,  would  be  fully  adequate 
to  the  defence  of  the  country,  info- 
mnch  that  it  was  long  before  they 
aflented  to  the  eftablilhment  of  a 
permanent  army.  They  did  not 
confider  that  if  they  depended  on 
occafional  exertions  of  militia,  or 
temporary  levies,  they  might  be  dif- 
appointed  in  their  perfeverance,  af- 
ter the  firft  ardor  had  abated, 
which  was  really  the  cafe  ;  and  the 
American  caufe  was  more  than  once 
brought  to  the  brink  of  deftru<5tion, 
from  the  want  of  a  difciplined 
Handing  army. 

General  Howe,  whether  from  too 
great  a  coRfidente  in  his  own  troops, 
or  too  contemptuous  an  opinion  of 
the  Americans,  or  from  both,  feems 
to  have  cammitred  a  capital  error 
in  his  manner  of  attack.  Had  he 
landed  on  the  narroweft  part  of 
Charleftown  neck,  under  the  fire  of 
the  Ihipping,  he  might  have  kept  up 
a  communication  with  Bofton. 
Here  he  would  either  have  enclofed 
the  American?,  by  falling  on  their 
rear,  or  they  mull  have  made  a  ra- 
pid retreat,  in  order  to  prevent  him. 

The  burning  of  Charleftown,  in- 
ftead  of  intimidating,  exafperated 
the  Americans.  They  looked  upon 
it  as  a  wanton  pr(;ceeding,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  which  not  even  the 
plea  of  necefliiy  could  be  urged. 
Such  mihtary  ravages,  though  they 
might  diftrefs  and  impoverifh, 
were  but  badly  calculated  to  fubdue 
the  colonills.  The  love  ofhberty 
triumphed  over  every  other  paflion. 
No  motives  of  prudence  or  fafety 
were  fuffered  to  come  in  competi! 
tion  with  it. 

General  Gage  had  ftipulated  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Bofton,  to  let 
them  leave  the  town,  with  all  their 
€ffe6ls,  as  foon  as  they  fliould  give 
lip  their  fire-arms  to  .  tlieir  own 
mzgiftrates.  Though  this  agree- 
ment was  com} lied  with  by  the 
•j>eop]e,  and   thcu^li  ibe  lelet'tuien 


had  given  General  Gage  repeated 
aflurances  thereof,  yet  the  inhabi- 
tants were  detained  under  various 
pretexts.  After  the  engagement  at 
Breed's-hill  they  became  anxioufly 
defirous  to  leave  the  town.  General 

1  ^L    Gage,  to  iuftify  his  de^ 

June  inth.      .^.  '     ,/        -^.^     , 
-^  '       tammg  them,    illued  a 

proclamation,  in  which  he  declared, 
he  had  proof  that  fome  had  not  ibr- 
rendered  their  arms.  Suppoling  this 
to  be  true,  ftill  he  was  guilty  of  a 
notorious  breach  of  faith,  in  refuf- 
ing  the  benefit  of  the  agreement  to 
the  innocent  part  of  the  communi- 
ty, for  which  the  non-compliance 
of  a  few  individuals  was  by  no 
means  a  fufficient  excufe.  Num- 
bers were  afterwards  permitted  to 
leave  the  g  irrifon  j  but  not  before 
it  was  threatened  with  a  fcarcity  of 
provifions ;  and  even  then  their 
effe£ts  were  detained,  contrary  to 
agreement. 

The  Americans  were  indefati- 
gable, in  fecuring  their  moft  expof- 
ed  pofts  with  ftrong  redoubts,  and 
advanced  their  works  clofe  to 
the  fortifications  on  Bofton  neckj 
where  with  equal  bravery  and  ad- 
drefs,  they  burnt  an  advanced 
guard-houfe  belonging  to  the  enemy . 
The  Britifh,  being  abundantly  fup- 
plied  with  all  manner  of  mihtary 
ftores,  were  not  Iparing  in  throw- 
ing fhells,  and  cannonading  the 
works  of  the  provincials,  who  were 
more  cautious  in  expending  their 
powder,  becaufe  of  its  great  fcarci- 
ty, and  the  difficulty  and  uncertain- 
ty of  procuring  frelh  fupplies.  The 
fire  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  how- 
ever, had  little  other  effe<5t  than  to 
inure  the  ci>lonifts  to  this  kind  of 
fervice,  and  to  wear  oif  their  dread 
of  thofe  noify  melfengeis  of  fate. 

Some  additional  truops  which  ar- 
rived at  Bcfton,  and  which  were 
never  able  to  advance  farther  into 
the  country  than  the  limits  of  that 
garrifon,  ferved  only  to  enciwle 
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ne\v  wants  among  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  army.  The  hay  which 
grew  on  the  iflands  in  the  bay,  to- 
gether with  the  fiieep  and  cattle 
which  were  there,  became  objects 
of  confiderable  importance  to  the 
Brltilh.  But  the  Americans  having 
procured  a  number  of  whaling  boats, 
and  being  mailers  of  the  fliores  and 
inlets  of  the  bay,  were,  notwith- 
itanding  the  vigilance  and  numbers 
of  the  fhips  of  war  and  armed 
veflels,  fuccefsful  in  burning,  def- 
troying,  or  carrying  away  thofe 
cITential  articles  of  fupply.  They 
were  even  fo  enterprifmg  and  for- 
tunate as  to  burn  the  light-houfe, 
which  was  fituated  on  an  ifland  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  nine  miles 
below  Bofton,  though  a  man  of  war 
lay  within  a  mile  of  the  place. 
Some  carpenters  being  afterwards 
fent,  under  the  protection  of  a  party 
of  marines,  to  erect  a  temporary 
light-houfe,  the  whole  were  killed 
or  brought  oiF. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  new  Con- 
grefs  were  engaged  in  deliberations 
more  important,  if  poflible,  than 
thofe  which  had  come  under  the 
notice  of  their  predeceiTors,  in  the 
preceding  year.  They  now  feared 
that  petition  and  remonftrance 
were  vain.  A  new  parliament,  and 
a  united  miniftry,  feemed  difpofed 
to  run  every  riik,  in  reducing  them 
to  unconditional  fubmillion.  Hof- 
tilities  were  a<5tually  commenced. 
Reinforcements  had  arrived,  and 
mofe  were  expected.  Under  thcfe 
circumftances  they  refolved  to  raife 
an  army,  and  to  iflue  a  paper  cur- 
May  2Gth.  rencytodefraytheex- 
•^  pencesot  the  war.  Scill, 

however,  defirous  to  prevent  the 
further  eiFufion  of  blood,  and  anxi- 
ous to  reftore  the  harmony  former- 
ly fubfifting  betM  een  the  two  coun- 
tries, their  refoliition  to  repel  force 
by  force,  was  accompanied  by  a- 
nother  refolucion,  That  an  humble 
Uwi.AsYL.  Tt^/. /^.  Mo.  6. 


and  dutiful  petition  to  the  throne 
fhould  be  drawn  up,  praying  for  a 
redrefs  of  the  grievances  by  which 
they  had  been  urged  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence. 

The  coercion  of  the  colonies  be- 
ing refolved  on,  the  Britifh  minillry 
thought  it  would  be  baft  to  prefs 
the  colonifts  on  all  hands  with  vi- 
gour, that  they  might  be  reduced 
to  a  fpeedy  fubmillion  ;  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  which  they  entertained 
not  the  fhadow  of  a  doubt.  Much 
had  been  expected  from  the  Q^iebec- 
adl ;  but  its  eifedts  proved  directly 
contrary  to  what  had  been  expecTied 
by  the  miniftry.  Congrefs,  appriz- 
ed of  the  intentions  of  the  Britifh, 
were  careful  to  counteradl:  their  en- 
deavours to  intereft  the  Canadians 
in  their  behalf.  They  addreffed 
them  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
the  Quebec-acSl,  endeavoured  to 
difTuade  them  from  co-operaring 
with  the  Britifli,  and  apologized 
for  taking  Ticonderoga  and  Crown- 
Point,  as  meafures  which  neceifity 
and  the  great  law  of  felf-prefer- 
vation  had  dictated.  The  Cana- 
dians were  not  inattentive  to  thele 
reprefentations.  They  abfolutely 
refuied  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  quarrel,  declaring,  at  the  lame 
time,  that  they  would  remain  loyal 
fubjeccs,  and  would  defend  the  pro- 
vince in  cafe  of  an  attack  ?  but 
that  they  would  interfere  no  far- 
ther. 

This  was  a  fevere  difappoint- 
ment.  Adminiftration  had  fent 
General  Carleton,  Governor  of  Ca- 
nada, 20,oco  ftands  of  arm?,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  njiliiary  ftores, 
for  the  equipment  of  an  army 
which  they  imagined  he  could  eafiiy 
nuilter  in  that  province.  General 
Carleton  himfelf  confidently  relied 
on  his  being  able  to  raife  a  confider- 
able  army ;  but  he  now  found  him- 
felf totally  difappointed.  His  pro- 
damation  for  afiembling  the  militia 
A  a  a 
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was  not  attended  to.  He  applied 
to  the  bifhop  to  ilFue  an  epilcopal 
mandate  in  favour  of  government- 
(iieafures ;  but  he  refuled,  alledging 
that  luch  conduct  would  be  contrary 
ro  the  canons  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church.  Some  of  the  inferior 
eccleiiallics  were  prevailed  on  to 
iliue  letters  on  the  occafion ;  but 
thefe  were  difregarded,  and  the 
Canadians  perfevered  in  their  de- 
termination to  remain  neuter. 

Other  endeavours,  which  were 
ufed  to  involve  the  colonies  in  do- 
TTieftic  troubles,  proved  equally  a- 
bortive,  for  the  prefent.  Pains 
jiad  been  taken,  by  means  of  influ- 
ential agents,  to  engage  the  Indian 
tribes  in  behalf  of  the  Bririlh.  Con- 
grefs,  aware  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  their  frontier  inhabi- 
tants, appointed  commiffioners  to 
treat  with  them.  Thefe  they  fup- 
plied  with  the  necefTary  prefents, 
a  ufual  preUminary  in  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  the  friendfhip  of  In- 
dians. A  familiar  talk,  drawn  up  by 
Congrei's,  was  communicated  to 
them,  informing  them  of  the  nature 
of  the  eonteft  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  colonies,  ttating  to 
them  that  they  had  no  concern  in 
the  quarrel,  and  urging  them,  by 
the  ties  of  former  friendftiip  and  h 
coiiimon  country,  to  let  their 
hatchet  remain  buried,  and  to 
take  no  part  with  either  fide.  Ei- 
ther in  confequence  of  this  tnlk,  or 
.from  fome  other  caufe,  thofe  favage 
warriors,  who  had  at  other  times 
been  fo  ready  to  take  up  the  hatchet, 
without  any  folicitation,  now  turn- 
ed a  deaf  ear  to  all  propofals  of  that 
nature.  They  faid  they  did  not 
underlland  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
fent unfortunate  difputes  ;  that  they 
were  very  forry  tor  them  ;  and 
that  it  was  not  fir  for  ihem  ro  m- 
terfere  in  quarrels  between  £ng- 
lifiimen,  for  all  of  whom,  on  brth 
fides   of  the  water,  they  profeflcd 


the  greateft  affecftion.  They,  there- 
fore, declared  that  they  would  ob- 
ferve  a  ilritSl  neutrality. 

Congrefs,    about  this   time,    ad- 
dreffed    the   inhabitants   of    Great. 
Britain  *,  the  fpeaker  and  afTembly 
of  Jamaica  ;  and  the  people  of  Ire- 
land,    They   alfo  publiihed   a  de- 
claration, letting  forth  the   caufes 
and    neceffity  of  tiieir    taking    up 
Tirms.    Thele  were  all  drawn  up  in 
a    mafterly  manner.     For   energy 
of  thought,  expr?^ed  in  language 
peculiarly   f<i^':blt<i  for  the  manly 
and  determined,  but  decent  fpirit, 
which  they  breathe,  they  will  long 
be  regarded  as  models  of  compofi- 
tion.     The  genius  of  liberty  glows 
in  every  line.     To  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  they  fay,     **  Ad- 
mit that  your  fleets  could  deftroy  our 
towns,  and  ravage  our   fea-toafts ; 
thefe     are    inconfiderable   objedls, 
things  of  no  moment,  to  men  whofe 
boloms  glow    with  the  ardor  of  li- 
berty.     We  can  retire  beyond  the 
reach  of  your  navy  ;   and,  without 
any  fenfible   diminution  of  the  ne- 
ceiTaries   of  life,    enjoy   a   luxury, 
which   from  that    period   you  will 
want ; — the  luxury  of  being  free.'* 
And  again,  "  your   minillers  have 
added  to   their  former  opprcflions, 
an  attempt    to  reduce  us,    by   the 
fword,  to   a   bafe  and  abje6l   fub- 
mifllon.     On  the  fword,  tiierefore, 
we   are  obliged  to  rely  for  protec- 
tion.     Should     vidlory    declare   in 
your  favour,   yet   men   trained    to 
arms  from  their  infancy,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  love  of  liberty,  will 
afford    neither    a    cheap    nor     an 
eafy  conqueft.   Of  this,  at  leal^,  we 
are    i-flfured,  that  our  Ibuggie   v»'iil 
be    glorious,   our    luccefs    certain, 
fmce   even    in    death   we  fhall  find 
that  freedom,  which  in  life  you  for- 
bid us  to  enjoy." 

To  the  pcc^ple  of  Ireland  and  th.e 
aficmbiy  of  J  imaica  they  recapitu- 
lated  their   grievances,    their,  nu- 
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merous  petitions,  and  the  neglect 
with  v/hich  they  had  been  treated. 
To  both  they  declared,  that  the 
great  principle  of  felf-prefervation, 
and  not  an  inimical  dilpolirion,  had 
obliged  them  to  include  thole  coun- 
tries in  their  non-importation  and 
non-exportation  agreements,  which 
had  been  relblved  on  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  their  declaration, 
after  enumerating  tiie  injuries 
they  had  Ihllained,  tliey  fald, 
^'  We  are  reduced  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  choofing  an  unconditional 
fubmiflion  to  the  tyranny  of  irritated 
minifters,  or  refiftance  by  force. — 
The  latter  is  our  choice. — We  have 
counted  the  cofl  of  this  conteft,  and 
find  nothing  fo  dreadful  as  voluntary 
flavery. — Honour,  juftice,  and  hu- 
manity forbid  us  tamely  to  furren- 
der  that  freedom,  which  we  re- 
ceived  from     our     gallant    ancef- 

tors" ''  Our  caufe  is  juft.     Our 

union  is  perfect.  Our  internal  re- 
fources  are  great ;  and,  if  neceflfary, 
foreign  ajfijlance  is  undoubtedly  at- 
tainable"  ''  With  hearts  forti- 
fied with  thefe  animating  reflec- 
tions, we  moft  folemnly,  before 
God  and  the  world,  declare,  that 
exerting  the  utmcit  energy  of  thoi'e 
powers,  v/hich  oiu- beneficent  Crea- 
tor hath  gracioully  beltowed  upon 
MS,  the  arips  we  have  been  compel- 
led by  our  enemies  to  adume,  we 
will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard, 
with  unabating  firmnefs  and  perle- 
•verance,  employ  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  our  liberties,  being,  with  one 
mind,  relblved  to  die  freemen,  ra- 
ther than  live  flaves." '^  In  our 

own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the 

freedom  that  is  our  birth- right— 

for  the  protection  of  our  property, 
acquired  folely  by  the  honeit  in- 
dultry  of  our  forefathers  and  our- 
felves,  againft  violence  aiflually  of- 
fered, we  have  taken  up  arms. 
We  (hall  lay  them  down  \\  hen  hof- 
tillties   (hall  ceafe,  on  the   part  of 


the  aggrefibrs,  and  all  danger  of 
their  being  renewed  fliall  be  re- 
moved, and  wot  before." 

A  fecond  petition  to  the  throne 
was<irawn  up  about  the  fame  time. 
This  was  carried  in  Congrefs  chief- 
ly   by  ,  means    of  Mr.    Dickinion. 
The  greater  part  of  that  body  were 
rt  ,.  o    «f  opinion  that  the  petition 
-'    -      ^    would  anfwer  no  good  pu  - 
pofe.     Love  of  congreiTional  har- 
mony, however,    and    refnedl   for 
the  abilities  and  patriotifm  of  Mr. 
Dickinfon,  induced   them   to  affent 
to  the  meafure.     On  the   ift  Sep- 
tember this  petition  was  prefented, 
by  Mr.  Penn  and  Mr.  Lee  ;  and  on 
the    4ih  they   were  inforn^iCd,  by 
Lord   Dartmouth,  that  "  to  it   no 
anfwer  would  be   given."     From 
this  time  many  of  the  colonifts,  who 
had  been  fcrupulous  in  their  oppofi- 
tion    to    (ireat     Britain,     became 
firmly    attached    to   the    common 
caufe,  finding  that   nothing  but   a 
vigourcus    refiftance    could    refcue 
them  from  the  moft  abjedl  flavery. 

Butj  to  return  to  the  military  ar- 
rangements of  Congrefs.  They  oi« 
the  14th  of  June  relblved  "that 
iix  companies  of  expert  riflemen 
be  immediately  railed  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,  two  in  Maryland,  and  two 
in  Virginia ;  and  that  each  com- 
pr.ny,  coniilting  of  fixty-eight  pri- 
vates, befides  ofiicers,  march  as 
Icon  as  couipleted,  and  join  the 
arnjy  near  Bofton,  to  be  there  em- 
ployed as  light-infantry."  On  the 
22d  June,  the  news  of  Breed's-hill 
battle  having  reached  Congref?, 
they  refolved,  ''  That  Pennfyl- 
vania  raife  two  more  companies  of 
riflemen,  and  that  the  whole  eight 
be  formed  into  a  battalion,  to  be 
commanded  by  inch  officers  as  fliall 
be  recommended  by  the  faid  co« 
lony." 

.  In  lefs  than  two  months  the 
whole  of  thefe  riflemen,  to  the  a- 
moiint  of  1430^  Mere  railed,  com- 
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pletely  armed,  chiefly  with  their 
own  rifles,  accoutred  for  the  field, 
without  a  farthing  from  the  con- 
tinental treafury,  and  had  joined 
the  army  at  Cambridge ;  all  of 
them  having  marched  from  four  to 
feven  hundred  miles.  This  n)ay 
feem  incredible  to  thofe  who  have 
never  fcen  men  engaged  in  defence 
of  their  liberties.  Such  can  have 
no  juil  conception  of  what  men 
thus  circumftanced  are  capable  of 
effedling.  Powers  at  other  times 
latent,  are  now  called  into  exer- 
tion ;  and  the  mind  ftedfailly  fixed 
en  one  great  object,  dilregards 
ever  difficulty,  and  defpifes  every 
clanger. 

The  colonies  having  determined 
to  oppofe  the  armies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  appointment  of  a  proper 
perfon  to  be  commander  in  chief  of 
their  forces  was  an  object  of  great 
importance.  They,  on  the  1 5th  of 
June,  unaninioufly,  chofe  by  ballot, 
George  Waftiington  to  fill  that  high 
office.  They  were  influenced,  in 
this  choice,  by  motives  of  policy,  as 
well  as  by  his  merit.  It  was  ne- 
eeflTary  to  attach  the  uninvaded 
Southern  colonies  to  Maffp-chufetts  by 
fome  ftrong  tie.  The  appointment 
of  General  Walliington  was,  tliere- 
fore,  a  well  judged  meafure,  he 
being  a  native  of  the  rel'pe(3:able 
colony  of  Virginia — from  which  he 
had  been  fent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
congrefs  of  the  preceding,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  prefent  year. 
Other  confiderations  had  their 
weight  in  this  appointment. — Mr. 
Walhingron  had  been  early  engag- 
ed in  a  military  life.  He  had  ac- 
quired a  conliderable  fliare  of  fame, 
by  the  addrefs  and  good  condu6t 
with  which  he  had  faved  the  fliat- 
tered  remains  of  General  i3raddock*s 
army,  in  1755,  when  falfe  ideas 
of  bravery  had  detci-mined  that  gal- 
lant officer  to  facriflcc  his  army  and 
himleU",  rather   than  retreat   from 


an  unfeen  foe.  Since  that  time  he 
had  led  an  active  induftrious  coun- 
try life.  His  folid  judgment  and 
great  integrity  were  deemed  much 
more  important  than  a  i'uperior 
military  knowledge,  and  a  greater 
brilliancy  of  parts.  His  foul,  fu- 
perior  to  party  fpirit  and  illiberal 
views  of  every  kind,  moved  under 
the  impulfes  it  received  from  an 
honell  heart  and  a  good  underftand- 
ing.  The  prefident  of  congrefs  on 
the  following  day  announced  his 
appointment,  upon  which  he  Hood 
up  in  his  place,  and  replied  in  the 
following  words. 

"  Mr.  Prefident, 
*'  Though  I  am  truly  fenfible  of 
the  high  honour  done  me  in  this  ap- 
pointment, yet  I  feel  great  diftrefs 
from  a  confcioufnefs,  thi^.t  my  abi- 
lities and  experience  may  not  be 
equal  to  the  extenfive  and  impor- 
tant truft.  However,  as  the  con- 
grefs defire  it,  I  will  enter  upon 
the  momentous  duty,  and  exert 
every  power  I  poflefs  in  their  fer- 
vice,  and  for  the  fupport  of  the 
glorious  caufe.  I  beg  they  will  ac- 
cept my  moft  cordial  thanks  for  this 
dillinguiflied  teilimony  of  their  ap- 
probation. 

''  But,  left  fome  unlucky  event 
fliould  happen  unfavourable  to  my 
reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  re'nem- 
bered  by  every  gentleman  m  the 
room,  that  I  this  day  declare,  with, 
the  utmoft  fincerity,  1  do  not  think 
myfelf  equal  to  the  commai^.d  1  am 
honoured  with. 

"  As  to  pay.  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to 
affure  the  congrefs,  that  as  no  pe- 
cuniary confideration  coi.ld  have 
tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous 
employment,  at  the  expence  of  my 
domcilic  eafe  and  happintls,  1  do 
n(jt  wiih  to  make  any  profit  from 
it.  i  v\'ill  keep  an  exadt  accfumt 
of  my  expences.  Thole,  1  ddubt 
not,  liiey  will  Aifcharge,  and  ihalA* 
all  1  .lehre." 
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Soon  after  General  Wafhing- 
ton's  appo-intment,  Artemas  Ward, 
Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and 
lirael  Putnam  were  appointed  ma- 
jor-generals. Seth  Ponieroy,  Rich- 
ard Montgomery,  David  Woofter, 
William    Heath,    Jofeph    Spencer, 


John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan  and 
Nathaniel  Green  were  appointed 
brigadier-generals.  Horatio  Gates 
was  made-adjutant  general,  with 
the  rank  of  a  brigadier. 

(To    he   continued.) 
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Extracts  from  the  correfpondence  of  the  prefent 
King  0/ Sweden,    when  a  young  man,  with  the 
fuperintendents  of  his  education. 

(Co7it'inued  Jrom  p^ge  lod.) 


Count   Sckeffer  to  his    Royal  High- 
nefs. 

IT  often  happens  that  thofe  who 
fpeak  well,  write  but  indifferent- 
ly, and  vice  verfa  :  I  beg  to  know 
which  kind  of  eloquence  your  Roy- 
al Highnefs  would  prefer.  The 
one  procures  you  the  admiration  of 
cotemporaries,  the  other  thatof  pof- 
rerity  :  by  the  charms  of  oratory 
you  will  perfuade  thole  that  hear 
you  J  by  excellent  writing  you  win 
the  minds  of  readers :  a  great 
fpeaker  beholds  in  the  looks  of  his 
audience  their  pleafure  and  ap- 
plauie  ;  a  fine  writer  acquires  an 
authority  that  exceeds  his  mod  lan- 
guine  expectation.  I  iuggelt  thefe 
hints,  and  leave  the  comparative 
merit  of  thefe  talents  to  your  dif- 
cuflion. 

His  Royal  Highnefs*    Anfvier. 

You  propofe  a  difficult  queftion. 
The  talents  of  fpeaking  and  writing 
are  both  very  valuable.  The  former 
is  indeed  of  more  frequent  ufe  :  yet 
I  am  inclined  to'prefer  the  latter. 
What  a  iiiblime  gratification  to  l"e- 
cure  not  only  the  efteem  cf  cotem- 
poraries, but  the  admiration  of  the 
iateil    generations  S    wliereas    but 


few  comparatively  can  be  enli8;hten- 
ed  and  benefitted  by  verbal  elo- 
quence. 

7he  Count's  Reply. 
Your    choice    is     founded    on 
weighty    reafons  ;    neverthelefs    I 
think  that  the  option  fhould  be   de- 
termined by  the    circumftances  of 
men  and  things.     A  man  of  letters, 
whofe    fphere  of  life  is  confined  to 
his  cabinet,  does  not  want  the  art 
of  fpeaking  ;  as   a  good  writer,  he 
fulfils  the  defign  of  his  ftation,  and 
will  be  efteeuied   both  by  the  pre- 
fent and  future  ages.     But  the  cafe 
is  different  with  men  in  public  life, 
who  are  adtors  on  the   great   thea- 
tre of  the  world.     In  their  tranfac- 
tions  with  mankind  they  are  con- 
llantly  obliged  to  convince  by  rea- 
fon,    or  to  attract  by  plianioms  ; 
fometimes   to  employ  a  mixture  of 
both; — conlequently  the  charms  of 
eloquence   are  the    moft   efFeCiual 
means  for  thefe  great  purpofe?,  and 
they  open  to  princes  and  ftatefmen 
the  moft  fplendid  career  of  glory, 
wijich  is,  doing  good  to  mankind  ;  a 
glory  which  will  aifo  fecure  them  a 
fame   equally  immortal    as  that   ol' 
the  molt  celebrated  authtrs.     It  jj» 
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true,  that  compofitions  which  unite 
folidity  with  elegance  greatly  pro- 
mote the  fuccefs  of  affairs,  and  that 
a  talent  for  writing,  is  therefore 
very  ufefr.l  in  public  (lations  ;  but 
eloquence  is  of  ftill  more  univerial 
importance,  in  the  adniiniftration  of 
ftates. 


Uis  Royal  Highnefs\   Anfvjer, 

I  FEEL  the  force  of  your  argu- 
ments, and  prefer  the  art  of  fpeak- 
ing  to  that  of  writing.  Perhaps 
Rome  was  faved  from  the  fury  of 
Catiline  by  the  orations  of  Cicero. 
Aft  that  traitor  had  many  adherents 
in  the  fenate,  this  orator  was  un- 
der the  neceffity  of  drawing  hisguilt 
in  the  moft  frightful  colours,  in  or- 
der to  defeat  his  atrocious  defigns. 

Count  Scheffer  to  his   Royal  High- 
nefs, 

I  HAVE  received  the  honour  of 
your  letter,  but  am  fuprized  not  to 
find  criticifm  on  thofe  delufive 
char7ns  of  oratory  which  I  mention- 
ed. Pehaps  you  underflood  my 
meaning  lo  well  as  not  to  want  an 
explanation.  Yet,  as  my  afTertion, 
if  not  qualified,  may  be  taken  in  a 
wrong  fenfe,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
prevent  any  doubts,  which  may 
hereafter  arii'e  in  your  mind. 

Both  mc^rality  and  found  poli- 
ticks (N\hich  always  coincide)  pro- 
hibit ail  manner  of  deception.  Eve- 
ry illufion  intended  to  turn  the  eyes 
of  men  from  truth  unto  falfhood, 
is  criminal ;  and  the  prince  or  min- 
ifler  who  would  fucceed  by  fuch  arts 
is  a  bad  Chriftian,  and  a  iilly  politi- 
cian. But  this  love  of  truth  does  not 
condemn  the  fcience  of  reprefenting 
truth,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render 


It  confpicuous,  and  amiable  to  man- 
kind, and  to  fecure  it  that  preference 
which  they,  otherwife,  are  fo  prone 
to  beftow  on  falfehood  This  art, 
which  is  drawn  from  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  forms 
the  eloquence  of  a  good  and  wife  po- 
litician, and  is  a  powerful  engine 
for  leading  mankind  to  happinel^. 

A  ftarefman,   for  example,  who 
from  an  independent  people  fohcits 
means  for  the    public    exigencies, 
mull  often   employ  fuch  means  to 
obtain  fuccefs.    When  the  Danes  in 
1 710  invaded   Scania,  Sweden  was 
truly  on  the  brink  of  ruin.     The 
King  was  an   exile  at  6000  miles 
diftance.    The  Senate,  with  an  au- 
thority that  depended  on  the  Kings 
pleafure,  had   neither  any    regular 
troops,  nor  means  to  fupport  an  ar- 
my.    The  want  of  money  was  ve- 
ry diftreffing.      Count  Stcnback,  e- 
qually  great  in  council  and  in  the 
field,  formed  the  project  toafTemble 
all  the   wealthy  citizens  of  Stock- 
holm, and  by    perfuafion   to  emp- 
ty their  purfes  into  the  public  trea- 
fury.  If  in  that  memorable  afTeir-bly 
he  had  only   reafoned   by   the  dry 
rules  of  logic,  he  would  have  do  ^e 
very  little  ;   but  he  made    a    fpecch 
which  drew  tears  from   every  eye. 
It  is  handed  down  to  us  as  a  mailer- 
piece  in  this  kind,    though  we  muft 
regret  that  it  is  not  extant  in    the 
hiftoric   page.    This  harangiie  pro- 
duced, in  a  great  meafure,  thole  re- 
fources  which   enabled  him  to  de- 
fend  his  country.  *     No  doiibt  he 
magnified    all     the    mileries    that 
would    arife  from,  the  progrefs  of 
the  Danes,  thetakingof  the  capital, 
the  utter  dellrudlion  of  the  country, 
the   various    dreadful    diftrefTes   of 
private    families    from   rapine  and 
murder.     Yet  this  pidlure  was,  no 


*  He  collcded  the  militia,  and  after  a  march  of  -sco  miles,  in  the  dead  of  a  feverc 
winter  ,fell  with  Inch  fury  on  the  Tanifh  can  p  at  Htllirgborg,  that  very  few  efcaped 
to  relate  the  cataftroplie.  Not  one  half  of  this  militia  had  regular  arms,  old  uv$r\  and 
Loys  went  with  Ipears,  broad-fwords,  &c. 


A  Speech  delivered  by  a  Creek-Indian,  ^6j 

doubt,  overcharged — the  Kingdom  derftood  you  ;  in  that  cafe  I  woulc! 

could  net  be  conquered  ;  nor  were  have  refuted  your  principle.     I  re- 

the  Dines  cruel.     Bat  it  was  necef-  gard  that  eloquence  which  you  def- 

fary  to  awake  the  imagination,  and  cribe  in  the  lail  letter  as  a  valuable 

toroufethepaffions,  aad,  by  ialutary  talent  in   a   patriotic  citizen.    It  is 

delufion,  to  animate  his  countrymen  true  that  eloquence  may  be  ufed  for" 

into  a  full  blaze  of  patriotic  virtue,  a  bad  purpofe  ;  but  the  wickedneis 

of  man  may  mifapply  the  befl  quali- 

^nfwcrfro'M  His  Royal  H'lgkncfs.  ties. 
I  HAVE  not,  my  dear  Sir,  miiun-  (To  he  cwtiniud.) 

A  SPEECH  again  ft  the  Immoderate  Ufe  <?/ Spirituous 
Liquors,  delivered  by  a  Cr  e  ek— Indian,  in  a 
National  Council,  on  the  Breaking  out  of  a  M^'ar,  about 
the  year  1748. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  excellent  fpeech  expofes  the  abominable  vice  of  drunkennefs, 
in  a  mafterly  manner  ;  and  mud  be  highly  gratifying  to  every  rea- 
der, who  can  feel  and  relifh  the  beauties  of  compofition.  We  hefitate  not  to 
pronounce  it,  one  of  the  moft  completely  finifiied  and  highly  animated  per- 
formances, that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  Englifh  language.  It  will  be  found, 
on  a  critical  examination,  to  contain  all  the  parts  or  members  of  the  moft 
perfect  oration.  In  loftinefs  of  expreffion,  boldnefs  of  figures,  and  pomp 
of  imagery,  it  is,  if  we  are  not  mifbaken,  far  fuperior  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  among  the  moderns;  nor  will  it  fuffer  from  a  comparifon  with 
the  bell  rhetorical  compoiitions  of  the  ancients.  The  firft  draft  of  this 
celebrated  fpeech  is  faid  to  have  been  taken,  in  fhort-hand,  in  a  council 
cf  the  Creek-Indians,  about  the  year  1748.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  a 
deputy  of  Sir  William  Johnfon,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wraxal,  in 
the  year  1752,  who  communicated  his  notes  of  it  to  a  gentleman,  (then- 
living  at  NcW'Tork)  who  has  long  been  honourably  diltinguilhed  in  the 
republic  of  letters^  in  Pennfylvania,  Vv'ho  is  particularly  eminent  in 
rhetorical  compofiticn5y7i?Awho(t  writings,  even  now,  notwithftanding  his 
advanced  age,  difcov^er  all  the  fire  and  energy  of  the  moft:  lively  youthful 
imagination.  After  having  been  fiift  publifhed  in  a  New- York  Gazette, 
it  was,  by  the  fame  gentleman,  republifhed,  with  fume  other  Indian  com' 
pofitions,  in  London,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1753  ;  and  a  very 
high  character  is  given  of  the  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  April,  in 
that  year. 

The  gentleman  above  mentioned  has  prefixed  an  Jjitrodudion  to  the 
work,  in  which  he  juftly  obferves,  That  "  Of  all  the  vices  which  pre- 
vail in  the  world,  none  more  degrades  ha:nan  nature,  and  difhononrs 
the  glorious  image  of  the  Deity,  than  immoderate  drinking;  and  ihere  is 
none  againft  which  more  ha.-,  been  faid,  both  from  the  piefs  and  pulpit  : 
yet  ftili  this  vice  rears  its  fhameleis  fiont,  and  reels  froni  I'treer  to  ftreet 
in  broad  day.    Hence  it  was  th<;ught  that  the  following  Speech  of  a  Creek" 
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Indian  on  this  fubjedl,  might,  at  leaft,  be  acceptable  to  the  curious ;  and 
/iiould  it  have  no  good  effedi,  it  will  be  but  one  patriot-remonftrance 
more  thrown  away." 

**  Charity  bids  us  fuppofe,  that  otir  laws,  our  religion,  and  civil  accom- 
plifhments,  elevate  the  people  of  this  country,  far  above  the  enormities 
that  gave  rife  to  this  oratici  among  a  people  we  efteem  barbarians ;  yet 
fo  frail  is  the  texture  both  of  public  and  private  virtue,  and  fo  mutable 
the  ftate  of  human  affairs,  that  though  we  could  think  fuch  a  remonftrance 
unnecefTary  at  prefent,  it  may  be  preferved  as  a  beacon  in  time  to  come. 
The  wife  and  good  it  cannot  difpleafe,  and  if  there  is  onfe  that  wears  the 
human  form  in  thefe  chriftian  realms,  a  flave  to  this  enormous  vice,  let 
him  be  roufed  when  he  hears  the  following  fentiments  of  a  heathen." 


THE 


SPEECH. 


Fathers,  Brethren,  and  Cauntrymen, 


IN  this  foJemH  and  important 
council,  rifing  up  before  the 
vvifdom  and  experience  of  fo  many 
venerable  Sache7ns,  and  having  the 
eyes  of  fo  many  heroic  chieftains 
upon  me,  I  feel  myfelf  ftruck  with 
that  awful  diffidence,  which  I  be- 
lieve would  be  felt  by  any  one  ©f 
my  years,  who  had  not  relinquifhed 
all  the  modefty  of  his  nature. 

Nothing,  O  ye  Creeks!  could 
enable  me  to  bear  the  fixed  atten- 
tion of  this  illuftrious  aflembly,  or 
give  to  my  youth  the  power  of  an 
unembirrafftd  utterance,  but  the  a- 
nimating  convit^Uon,  that  there  is 
not  one  heart  among  us,  that  does 
not  glow  for  the  dignity,  the  glory, 
the  happinefs  of  his  country.  And 
in  thofe  principles,  how  inferior  io- 
ever  my  abilities  may  otherwile  be, 
I  cannot,  without  violating  my 
own  confcioufnefs,  yield  to  any  one 
the  fuperiority. 

Fathers,  Friends,  and  Countrymen^ 

We  arc  met  to  deliberate — upon 
what  ?  upon  no  lei's  a  fubjecl,  Than 
ivhether  vie  Jljall,  or  /hall  not,  be  a 
people  ?  On  the  one  hand,  we  are 
at  war  vviih  a  nation  of  our  own 
colour,  brave,  d<5live,  and  fagacious. 


They  bear  us  unquenchable  hatred, 
and  threaten  us  with  all  that  pru- 
dence ought  to  fear,  and  valour  be 
excited  to  repel. — On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  furrounded  and  court- 
ed by  three*  powerful  nations,  of 
colour,  laws,  and  manners,  different 
from  our  own.  Courted,  I  fay ; 
for  though  each  is  rival  to  the  o- 
ther,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  none  of 
them  mean  our  profperity. 

I  do  not  ftand  up,  O  country- 
men 1  to  propofe  the  plans  of  war, 
or  to  dire6t  the  fage  experience  of 
this  aflembly  in  the  regulation  of 
our  alliances :  your  wifdura  renders 
this  unneceflary  from  me. 

My  intention  is  to  open  to  your 
view  a  fubjet^t  not  Icfs  worthy  your 
deliberate  notice  ;  and  though  equal- 
ly glaring,  though  equally  involving 
your  exigence  and  happinefs,  yet, 
from  the  bewitching  tyranny  of 
cudom,  and  the  delulion  of  felflove, 
if  it  has  not  efcaped  general  obfer- 
vation,  is  has  eluded  public  cenfure, 
and  been  fcreened  from  the  ani- 
madverfions  of  our  national  coun- 
cil. 

I  perceive  the  eye  of  this  augafi- 
ajfejkbly  dwells  upon  me.  Oh!  may 
every    heart  be    unveiled  fr jin  iis 


♦  The    Creeks  were  then  at  war  with  fome  other  Indians;  and  aa  alliance  with 
[htm.  had  been  folicited  by  the  En^W^,  ficnch,  and  3j>aniards. 
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prejudices,  and  receive,  with  pa- 
triot-candour, the  difinterefted,  the 
pious,  the  filial  obedience  I  owe 
to  my  country,  when  I  ftsp  forth 
to  be  the  accufer  of  my  brethren, 
— not  of  treachery,  not  of  cowar- 
dice, not  of  deficiency  in  the  nobleft 
of  all  paliions,  ihe  i'ove  of  the  public. 
Thefe,  I  glory  in  boaiting,  are  in- 
compatible with  the  charader  of  a 
Cnek  ! 

The  traitor,  or  rather  the  tyrant, 
I  arraign  before  you,  O  Creeks  !  is 
no  native  of  our  foil ;  but  rather  a 
lurkmg  mifcreantf  an  emijfary  of  the 
evil  prificiple  of  darknets.  'Tis  that 
'  pernicious  liquid,  which  our  pre- 
tended white  friends  artfully  intro- 
duced, and  fo  plentifully  pour  in  a- 
mong  us. 

Oh  Country 77ien! 

I  will  fpare  myfelf  the  ungrateful 
tail?  of  repeating,  and  you  the  pain 
of  recolleding,  thofe  ftiameful 
broils,  thofe  unmanly  riots,  and 
thofe  brutal  extravagances,  which 
the  unbounded  ufe  of  this  liquor  has 
fo  frequently  produced  among  us. 
I  mufl,  however,  beg  leave  to  af- 
fert,  and  fubmit  to  your  impartiali- 
ty my  arguments  to  fupport  this  af- 
fertion,  that  our  prevailing  love, 
our  intemperate  ufe,  of  this  liquid, 
will  be  produAive  of  confequences 
the  moll  deftruvStive  to  the  welfare 
and  glory  of  tlie  public,  and  the  feli- 
city of  every  individual  offender.  It 
perverts  the  ends  of  fociety,  and  un- 
fits us  for  all  thofe  diftinguilhing  and 
exquifite  feelings,  which  are  the 
cordials  of  life,  and  the  nobleft  pri- 
vileges oi  humanity. 

I  have  already  declined  the  mor- 
tification which  a  detail  of  facSls 
would  raife  in  every  breaft,  when 
unpoffcfled  by  this  dejuon.  Permit 
me  then,  in  general,  only  to  appeal 
to  public  experience,  tor  the  many 
violations  of  civil  order^  the  inde- 
cent, the  irrational  perverlions  of 

Uni.  A5YL.  Vol.  lV.no.  (y. 


charae^er,  which  thefe  infiamnwto- 
ry  draughts  have  introduced 
amongft  us.  'Tis  true,  thefe  are 
paft,  and  may  they  never  be  repeat- 
ed.— But  tremble,  O  ye  Creeks  ! 
when  I  thunder  in  your  ears  this  de- 
nunciation ;  that  if  the  cup  of  per-  , 
dition  continues  to  rule  among  u« 
with  fv/ay  fo  intemperate,.  Te  -mU 
ceafe  io  be  a  nation  I  Ye  will  i^ve 
neither  heads  to  direct,  nor  haj^ds  to 
prote6l  you. — 

While  this  diabolical  juice  under- 
mines all  the  powers  of  your  bodie<^ 
and  minds,  with  inoffenlive  zeal  the 
ivarrior's  enfeebled  arm  will  draw  ^ 
the  bow,  or  launch  the  fpear,  in  the  '^ 
day  of  battle.  In  the  day  of  coun- 
cil, when  national  fafety  ftands  iiif- 
pendcd  on  the  lips  of  the  hoary 
facheniy  he  will  fliake  his  head  with 
uncoUeded  fpirits,  and  drivel  the 
babblings  of  a  fecond  childhood. 

Think  not,  O  ye  Creeks  !  that  I 
prefume  to  amufe  or  affright  you 
with  an  imaginary  picture.  Is  it  not 
evident, —  (alas,  it  is  too  fatally  fo  !) 
that  we  find  the  vigour  of  our  youth 
abating  ;  our  numbers  decreafing ; 
our  ripened  manhood  a  premature 
viclim  to  difeafe,  to  ficknefs,  to 
death;  and  our  venerable  fachctns 
a  folitary  fcanty  number  ? 

Does  not  that  defertion  of  all  our 
reafonable  po\\'ers,  whicli  we  feel 
when  under  the  dominion  of  that 
deformed  monfter,  that  barbarian 
madnefs,  wherewith  this  liquid  in- 
fjires  us,  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
it  impairs  all  our  intellectual  facul- 
ties, pulls  down  reafi)n  from  her 
throne,  diffipates  every  ray  of  the 
divinity  within  us,  and  finks  us  be- 
low the  brutes  \ 

I  hope  I  need  not  make  it  a  quef- 
tion  to  any  in  this  afevihiy,  v\'hether 
he  would  prefer  the  intemperate  ufe 
of  this  liquor,  to  clear  perceptjons, 
fojind  judgment,  and  a  mind  exulting 
in  its  own  refc^iions.  However 
great  may  be  the  force  of  habit, 
B  b  b 
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how  infinuatingfoeverthe  influence 
of  example,  and  howfoever  unequ- 
al we  may  fometimes  find  oiirfelves 
to  this  inlidious  enemy  ;   I  perfuade 
myfelf,  and  perceive  by  your  coun- 
tenances, O  Creeks  !   there  is  none 
before  whom  I  (land,  fo  fnamelefs, 
fo  loft  to  the  weakeil  impulles  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  very  whifperingsof 
realjji^  as  not  to  acknowledge  the 
bafenels   of  fuch  a  choice. 
Fathers  and  Brethren^ 
I  inuft  yet  crave  your  patience, 
while  I  fuggeft  to  you,  that  this  in- 
toxication of  ourfelves  difqualifies  us 
^    from  ading  up  to  our   proper  cha- 
^■^   rac^ers  in  fecial  life,  and  debars   us 
from  all  the  Toothing,  foftening,  en- 
dearing joys  of  domeftic  bills. 

Theie  is  not   within  the  whole 
compafs  of  nature,  fo  prevailing,  fo 
lafting  a  propenfity,   as  that   of  af- 
fociating    and   communicating   our 
fentiments    to    each  other.      And 
there  is   not  a  more   inconteftable 
truth   than   this,   that    henignlty   of 
hearty  the   calm  poffeffion  of  our- 
felves, and  the  undiilurbed  exercife 
of  our   thinking  faculties,  are  abfo- 
iutely    neceflary   to   conftitute  the 
eligible    and    worthy    companion. 
Howoppofite  tothefe  charatSters  in- 
toxication renders  us,  is  fo  manifeft 
to  your  own  experience,  fo  obvious 
to  the  leafk  reflection,  that  it  would 
be  both  impertinence  and  infolence 
to  enlarge  farther  upon  it,  before  the 
candour  and  wlfdom  of  this  alfej7ibly. 
And  now,    O  ye  Creeks  !  if  the 
cries  of  your  country,  if  the  pulle  of 
glory,  if  all  that  forms  the  hero,  and 
exalts  the  ma?i,  has  not  fwelled  your 
breafts,   with  a  patriot  indignation 
againft  the  immoderate  ufe  of  this 
liquor; — if  thefe  motives  are  in  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce  fuch  reiolutions  as 
may  be  effeclnal — there  are  yet  o- 
ther  ties  of  humanity,  tender,  dear, 
and  perfaading.     Think    on   what 
we  owe  to  our  children,  and  to  the 
gentler  fex. 


With  regard  to  our  children,  be- 
fides  affecting  their  health,  ener- 
vating all  their  powers,  and  endan- 
gering the  very  exiltence  of  carna- 
tion, by  the  unbounded  ufe  of  thele 
pernicious  draughts,  think  how  it 
miift  aifedl  their  tendernefs,  to 
fee  the  man  that  gave  them  being, 
thus  liink  into  the  moft  brutal  ftate, 
in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  his 
own  intemperance,  and  {landing  in 
need  of  their  infant  arm  to  fupport 
his  Jlaggeringlteps,  or  raife  his  fee- 
ble head,  while  he  vomits  forth  the 
foul  debauch  ! 

0  IVarriors  /  G  Countrymen  ! 

How  defpicable  muft  fuch  a  prac- 
tice render  us  even  in  the  eyes  of 
oar  own  children  !  Will  it  not  gra- 
dually deprive  us  of  all  authority  in 
the  families  which  we  ought  to  go- 
vern and  proteft  ?  What  a  wafte 
of  tiuie  does  it  create,  which  might 
otlierwii'e  be  fpent  round  the  blaz- 
ing hearth,  in  tlie  moft  tender  of- 
fices r  It  perverts  the  great  defigns 
of  nature,  and  murders  all  thofe  pre- 
cious moments,  in  which  the  warri- 
or Ihould  recount,  to  his  wondering 
offspring,  his  own  great  atTtions  and 
thole  of  his  anceftors.  By  thefe 
means  the  tender  bofom  has  often 
caught  the  patriot-flame,  and  an 
illuftrious  fuccellion  of  fachevis  and 
warriors  were  formed  among  us, 
from  generation  to  ge  eration,  be- 
fore our  glory  was  eclipfed  by  the 
introduction  of  this  deftruCtive  li- 
q\ud. 

0  Creeks  ! 

You  all  remember  the  great  C:;t^-- 
angula,  who  is  now  gone  to  our  la- 
thers, and  from  whofe  loins  I  imme- 
diately I'prang.  You  know  how  of- 
ten he  has  led  forth  our  warriors  to 
cctfiqut-ft,  while  his  name  founded 
like  thunder,  and  flaihc-d  terror  up- 
on our  foes.  You  will  then  pardon 
the  necclTu-y  vanity.   If  \  prelun-e 
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to  remind  you  how  pioiifly  he  ad- 
hered to  our  original  fiinplicity  of 
lite.  Oft  has  lie  faid,  that  if  he  did 
not  fly  from  this  cup  of  perdition, 
his  name  would  never  be  founded 
from  hill  to  hill,  by  the  tongue  of  pof- 
Terity  ;  and  1  can  affirm  that,  if  he 
had  wafted  his  time  in  fuch  prac- 
tices, my  bolbm  would  never  have 
been  hred  to  glory,  by  the  oft-ye- 
peated  llory  of  our  family -virtues 
and  atchievments;  nor  lhi>uld  I 
have  dared,  on  this  occafion,  fondly 
lo  emulate  them,  by  raiilna;  my  un- 
pradtil'ed  voice,  in  the  caule  of  my 
country,  before  fuch  a  venerable  al- 
fembly  of  chiefs  and  warriors. 

But  farther,  befideswhat  we  owe 
to  our  cliildren,  let  us  think  on  that 
delicate  regulation  of  condudt,  that 
foul-ennobhng  love,  which  it  is  at 
once  the  happinefs  and  honour  of 
mcmhood  to  manifeft  towards  the 
gentler  fex.  By  the  lovs  of  this  fex 
1  do  not  mean  mere  defire  of  them. 
Thofe  amiable  creatures  are  defign- 
ed  not  only  to  gratify  our  paffions, 
but  to  excite  and  tix  all  the  kind 
and  fociable  affections.  They  were 
not  meant  to  be  the  flaves  of  our 
arbitrary  wills,  in  our  brutal  mo- 
ments, but  the  fweet  companions  of 
our  moit  reafonable  hours,  and  ex- 
alted enjoyments.  Heaven  has  en- 
dowed them  with  that  peculiar 
warmth  of  affe<ifion,  that  difinter- 
efted  friendfliip  of  heart,  that  melt- 
ing fy  mpathy  of  foul,  that  entertain- 
ing fprightlinefs  of  imagination, 
joined  with  all  the  fentimental  abil- 
ities of  mind,  that  tend  to  humanize 
the  rough  nature,  open  the  referv- 
ed  heart,  and  polilh  the  rugged 
temper,  which  would  otherwife 
make  men  the  dread  and  abhorrence 
of  each  other. 

Thus  were  women  formed  to  al- 
lay the  fatigues  of  life,  and  reward 
the  dangers  we  encounter  for  them. 
Thefe  are  their  endowments,  thefe 
their  charms.     Hither,  nature,  rea- 


fon,  virtue  call — And  fhall  they  call 
in  vain  ?  Shall  an  unnatural,  an  un- 
reafonable,  a  vicious  perverfity  of 
taile  be  preferred  to  thofe  heaven- 
born  joys  of  life  ?  Will  you  treat  the 
Sovereign  principle  of  gr.od  with  a 
thanklefs  infenlibility,  and  oifer  li- 
bations to  the  fpirit  of  all  evil  ?  WUI 
any  Creek  henceforth  dare  ^Mji^p- 
proach  thole  lovely  creatures^'ith 
unhallowed  hps,  breathing  the'noi- 
fome  fmell  of  this  diabolical  juice,  or 
roll  into  their  downy  embrace  in  a 
Hate  inferior  to  the  brutes,  loiing  all 
that  rapturous  inter courfc  of  bve  arid 
jriendjhipy  all  thofe  moft  exalted  of 
human  pleafures,  which  theyy  they 
only,  are  formed  capable  of  Goiumu- 
nicating  to  us  ? 

Oh  no !  Fathers f  Warriors,  and 
Countryjuen  ! 

Let  me  conjure  you  by  all  thefe 
fofter  ties,  and  inexpreffible  endear- 
ments ; — let  me  conjure  you  too,  as 
you  yet  hope  to  behold  the  Tree  of 
Peace  raife  its  far-feen  top  to  the 
fun,  and  fpread  its  odorous  braiK:hes, 
watered  by  the  dew  of  heaven,  o- 
ver  all  your  abodes,  while  you  re- 
joice unmolefted  under  its  fliade ; 
and  as  you  yet  wifli  to  behold  the 
nations  round  about  you,  bound  with 
the  facred  Chain  of  Concord, 
every  hand  maintaining  a  link  : — 
By  all  thefe  ties,  by  all  tiiefe  hopes^ 
1  conjure  you,  O  Creeks  !  hence-for- 
ward let  the  cnp  of  moderation  be 
the  crown  of  your  feftivities.  Save 
your  country;  maintain  and  elevate 
her  glory.  Tranfmit  to  your  pof- 
terity  healthy  freedomy  and  hojiour. 
Break  not  the  great  chain  of  na- 
ture ;  but  let  an  honeft,  rational, 
and  delicate  intercourfe  of  the  iexcs 
be  the  plan  of  ibcialjoy.  Let  each 
domeitic  blifs  wreathe  the  garland 
of  connubial  life.  Let  truth  and 
friend/liip  fan<5lify  the  lover's  wifli, 
and  fecure  to  the  brave,  the  wife, 
and  the  temperate  man,  a  felicity 
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worthy  his  choice,  and  worthy  his 

prote<Stion. 

But,  perhaps,  my  unpra^lifed 
youth  has  gone  too  far.  If  fo,  O 
Falhers  and  jhetkreK,  impute  it  to 
an  honeft  zeal    and  love,  for   the 


commonwealth  and  honour  of  the 
illuftrious  and  ancient  nation  of 
Creeks. 

Omighkallydawiuy  Carangula  Copac, 


^  FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

IMPARTIAL    REVIEW 

OF      LATE 

Jtmerican    ^uMicatiand. 


EVERY  friend  to  the  rifing 
greatnefs  of  thefe  United 
States  muft  behold  with  peculiar  fa- 
tisfadtion,  the  rapid  progrefs  of  ma- 
nufaftures,  and  the  ufeful  arts,  in 
our  country.  Emotions  {till  more 
grateful  muft  arife  in  the  breaft  of 
the  philofopher  and  patriot,  on  be- 
holding the  channels  of  ufeful  fci- 
ence  multiplying,  and  extending 
their  numerous  branches  to  the  moft 
remote  corners  of  this  exienfive 
empire.  If  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufacStures,  have  already 
begun  to  flourilh  in  America,  when 
icience  but  begins  to  dawn  upon  us, 
what  a  degree  of  perfe(5tion  may 
v^e  not  expedl  them  to  arrive  at, 
when  cheriflied  by  a  more  exten- 
(ive  diffuiion  of  ufeful  knowledge  ! 

We  begin  at  length  to  realize 
that  independence,  which^  for  fome 
years  after  the  termination  of  the 
late  arduous  conflict  with  Britain, 
exifted  only  in  name. 

Vi^e  begin  to  think  and  a61:  in  a 
nianner  better  adapted  to  the  geni- 
us of  our  government.  Accultom- 
ed,  as  we  had -been,  to  imitate  Eu- 
lopean  manners;  to  copy  the  ex- 


travagant faftiions,  and  abfurd  euf- 
toms,  to  which  refined  luxury  an(4 
perverted  tafte  had  given  birth,  in 
foreign  monarchies ;  to  import  the 
clothes  we  wore,  and  the  books  we 
read,  we  were  badly  calculated 
for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and 
indeperidence.  The  delufion  is  at 
length  vaniflied.  We  have  awoke 
to  a  juft  fenfe  of  our  true  interefts. 
We  are  no  longer  the  fervile  copyifti 
of  foreign  manners,  falhions,  and 
vices. 

But  the  pernicious  habits,  which 
we  had  been  fo  long  ufed  to  indulge 
in,  were  not  to  be  Ihaken  off  at 
once.  To  etfect  this  has  been  a 
work  of  time.  In  literature,  for  in- 
ftance,  though  our  bookfcllers  were 
numerous,  we  had  but  few  printers ; 
nor  had  our  authors  fufficient  induce- 
ments to  puoliih  their  works  at 
home —  they  were  obliged  to  feek 
encouragement  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. The  reform,  in  this  cafe,  has 
been  gradual ;  our  printers  firft 
venturtd  to  republifli  Ichool-boolc^, 
and  fuch  other  low-priced  publica- 
tions, as  were  moft  in  demand  j 
tliey   next    advanced    to    books  of 
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higher  repute,  and  fome  of  the  beft 
works  in  the  Englifh  language  have, 
of  late  years,  been  reprinted  in 
America.  It  v;as  not,  however, 
till  very  lately  that  we  could  boaft 
of  original  publications,  of  any  confi- 
derable  note.  A  beginning,  in  this 
way,  has  at  length  been  made,  and 
we  truft  every  American  citizen 
will    be    ready   to  encourage    the 


works  of  genius,  in  his  own  coun- 
try. It  affords  us  peculiar  plealure 
to  be  enabled  to  improve  the  plan 
of  the  Vmverfal  Afylum^  by  giving 
a  Review  of  fuch  American  produc- 
tions, as  have  been  recently  publifii- 
ed,  or  Ihall  hereafter  be  publiftied, 
in  the  United  States.  We  fiiall  be- 
gin with 


The  History  o//^(?  American  Revoiution.  By  David  Ramsay, 

M.  D.  in  twovohmies  Odam,     Pike,  three  dollars  in  boards.   Printed 
in  Philadelphia. 


A  N  impartial  and  well  ■*vritten 
hiftory  of  that  important  revolu- 
tion, which  gave  freedom  and  nati- 
onal exiftence  to  this  great  weftern 
continent,  has  been  long  and  anxiouf- 
ly  wiflied  for.  Many  have  denied 
that  an  accurate  or  impartial  hi- 
ftory of  a  war  which  the  hiltorian 
himfelf  has  witnefled,  can  be  given. 
They  aflert  that  he  will  always  be 
unduly  biafled,  on  one  fide  or  the 
other;  and  will  "not  (o  readily 
perceive  or  embrace  truth,  as  he 
who  has  refided  at  a  diftance,  and 
whofe  mind  has  not  been  agita- 
ted by  the  events  which  he  re- 
cord?. 

This  reafbning  will  appear  falla- 
cious, if  we  coniider  the  many 
checks,  which  ferve  to  keep  with- 
in proper  bounds,  the  man  who 
records  the  modern  hiftory  of  his 
own  country.  He  muft  be  lets  lia- 
ble to  fall  into  miftakes  from  igno- 
rance, than  the  hiftorian  who 
writes  in  a  diftant  country,  or  at 
a  more  remote  period.  Should  he 
err  intentionally,  or  otherwife,  he 
will  be  fet  right  by  a  crowd  of  liv- 
ing witnefTes. 

But  writers  who  live  at  a  dif- 
tance from  the  fcenes  of  the  ac^lions 
which  they  record,  or  who  attempt 
to  defcribe  events  at  a  time  when 
few,  if  any,  Uving  witnefies.of  them 
'^^te  to  be  found,  v/ill  not  always  be 


unprejudiced  and  impartial.  The 
man  who  has  been  taught  to  abhor 
tyranny,  will  be  apt  to  paint  its 
ftrides  and  downfal  in  colours  much 
too  ftrong  ;  while  the  minion  of  def- 
potifm  will  be  difpofed  to  reprefent 
every  oppofition  to  government, 
however  arbitrary  and  oppreffive 
that  government  may  have  been,  as 
the  effect  of  a  propenfity  to  tumult 
and  rebellion.  In  either  cafe,  the 
mifreprefentations  will  be  handed 
down  to  pofterity,  who  will  be  in- 
capable of  judgiiig  of  their  truth  or 
fallhood.  Hence  we  may,  in  iome 
mealure,  account  for  that  air  of  fic- 
tion and  romance,  which  is  (b  uni- 
verfaliv  prevalent  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  ancients.  The  hiftori;ins  of 
thoi'e  days  generally  recorded  e- 
vents  which  had  happened  long  be- 
fore their  own  times  ;  and  where 
proper  documents  were  not  to  be 
found,  their  place  was  fupplied  by 
an  inventive  imagination. 

Hence  the  neceffity  that  the  hif- 
tory of  the  American  revolution 
fliould  be  written  in  our  own  coun- 
try, by  a  perfon  of  fuitable  abilities, 
who  witneffed  the  incidents  attend.- 
ant  on  that  great  event,  will  obvi- 
ouiiy  appear.  We  are  happy  to 
find  that  the  fubjecl  has  been  taken 
up,  by  a  gentleman  of  Dr.  Ram- 
fay's  extenfive  information,  and 
well  known  literary  charader. 
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The  author  has  been  affiduoufly 
attentive  in  colle(5ting  the  beft  docu- 
ments, for  which  he  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity,  having  been  a 
member  ot  Congrefs  feveral  years, 
where  he  had  accels  to  all  letters 
written  to  Congrefsjduringthe  war, 
by  general  WaThingron,  the  mem- 
bers of  Congrefs,  and  others  in 
public  Itatiwns.  Of  ihefe  mate- 
rials he  has  formed,  by  fiir,  the  beft 
hiltory  of  the  American  revolution 
that  has  hitherto  appeared.  It  is 
not  a  mere  repofitoi  y  of  dry  docu- 
ments. It  begins  with  the  hrft  fet- 
tlemen-t  of  the  colonies,  and  is  a 
well  digelled  hiilory  of  the  rife, 
progrels,  and  termination  of  the  re- 
volution, and  of  tlie  confequent  e- 
vents,  to  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
federal  conftitution,   mi789. 

Our  author's  manner  is  pleafing; 
his  arrangement  good  ;  his  ftyle 
fimple  and  elegant,  and  his  realon- 
ingjuft,  perfpicuous,  and  concluiive. 
The  reader  will  not  become  tired 
in  theperufalof  this  important  work. 
The  narrative  is  lb  beautifully  inter- 
fperfed  with  found  reafoning,  and 
judicious  obfervations  ;  the  lending 
events  are  lb  ably  traced  to  then- 
caufes  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
thofe  caufes  produced  their  elfet^ls, 
are  ilated  in  lb  mallerly  a  manner, 
that  the  whole  form  an  impartial, 
an  intereiting,  and  a  well  connect- 
ed hiftory,  calculated  to  inform 
the  judgment,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  captivate  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  The  merits  of  this  hi- 
ilory will  better  appear,  from  the 
peruial  of  a  few  extrac*ts  from  the 
work  itfelf. 

In  his  account  of  the  firft  fettlers 
of  MMffiichufetts,  who  fled  from  ci- 
vil and  religious  tyranny  in  Europe, 
and  yet  in  a  few  years  a(ited  fo  in- 
couliftcntly  as  to  perfecute  thofe  of 
a  different  religious  periualion,  in 
this  country,  our  author  fays. 

Ho  more  latisfaiftory  account  of  fo  open 


a  derelidion  of  former  principles  can  he 
offered,  than  that  human  nature  is  the 
fame  in  all  bodies  of  men,  and  that  thofe 
who  are  in,  and  thofe  who  are  out  of 
power,  infenfibly  exchange  opinions  with 
each  other,  on  a  change  of  their  refpcc- 
tive  fituations. 

In  tracing  the  caufeb  w  hich  con- 
tributed to  injpire  the  minds  of  the 
Americans  wiih  independent  ideas, 
hejudicioufly  obferves, 

'I'he  diitance  of  America  from  Great 
Britain  generated  ideas,  in  the  minds  of 
the  coionills,  favourable  to  liberty.  Three 
thoufand  miles  of  ocean  feperated  them 
from  the  Mother  Country.  Seas  rolled, 
and  months  paffed,  between  orders,  and 
their  execution.  In  large  governments 
the  circulation  of  power  is  enfeebled  at 
the  extremities.  This  refults  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  is  the  eternal  law  of 
extenfive  or  detached  empire. 

The  cundu(^t  of  the  Britifh  mi- 
niftry  towards  America,  from  1763 
to  1  770,  gives  rile  to  the  following 
remai  ks. 

On  reviewing  the  conduift  of  the  Britifh 
miniftry,  refpcdting  the  colonies,  mucb 
weakneis  as  well  as  folly  appears.  For  a 
fucccifion  of  years  there  was  a  fteady  pur- 
fuit  of  American  revenue,  but  great  in- 
confillence  in  the  projedts  for  obtaining  it. 
At  one  moment  the  parliament  were  for 
enforcing  their  laws,  the  next  for  repeal- 
ing them.  Doing  and  undoing,  mena- 
cing and  fubmittinj^,  ftrainrng  and  reiar- 
ing,  followed  each  other,  in  alternate  fuc- 
ccflion. 

The  difterent  political  parties  in 
1774  are  tlws  deicribed, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  at  this 
time,  with  regard  to  political  opinions, 
might  be  divided  into  three  dallies;— uf 
thefe,  one  was  for  ruihing  precipitately 
into  extremities,  1  hey  were  for  imme- 
diately flopping  all  trade,  and  could  not 
even  brook,  the  delay  of  waiting  till  the 
propoled  continental  congrefs  fhould  meet. 
Another  party,  e(iuaily  refpe<5f able,  both 
as  to  charader,  properly,  and  patriotifm, 
was  more  moderate,  but  not  ieis  firm. 
Thefe  were  averfe  to  the  adoption  of  any 
violent  refolutions,  till  ail  others  were  in- 
elFciilually  tried.  They  wifhed  that  a  clear 
itatement  of  their  rights,  claims,  and  grie- 
vances, fliould  preceilc  very  othcrmeaiure. 
A  third  clafi  dilapproved  of  what  was  ge- 
nerally going  on.  A  few  from  principle, 
and  a  pcriuulion  that  they  ought  to  fub- 
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nilt  to  the  mother  country ;— -forr.e  from 
the  kive  of  eafe,  others  from  lelf-nitereft, 
but  the  bulk  from  fear  of  themifchievous 
confequences  likely  to  follow  :  All  thefe 
latter  claflcs,  for  the  moll  part,  lay  flili, 
while  the  friends  of  liberty  adted  with  fpi- 
rit.  If  they,  or  any  of  them,  ventured  to 
oppofe  popular  meafures,  they  were  not 
fuppoited,  and  therefore  declined  farther 
efforts.  The  refentment  of  the  people  was 
foftrong  againft  them,  that  they  fought 
for  peace  by  remaining  quiet.  The  fame 
indsoifion  that  made  them  willing  to  fub- 
mil  to  Great- Britain,  made  them  appar- 
ently acqaiefce  in  popular  meafures  which 
they  difapprovcd. 

The  toilowing  extra<5l  affords  an 
honourable  teftimony  of  the  chfm- 
terefted  patriotifm  which  prevailed 
among  all  defcriptions  of  people. 

A  difpofition  to  do,  to  fufFer,  and  to 
accommodate, fpread  from  breaft  to  bread, 
and  from  cokny  to  colony,  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  calculation.  •  It  fcemed  as 
though  one  mind  infpired  the  whole. 
The  merchants  put  far  behind  the  gains 
of  trade,  and  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  a 
total  ftoppage  of  bufinefs,  in  obedience  to 
the  recommendations  of  men,  invefted 
with  no  legiilative  p6wers.  The  culti- 
vators of  the  foil,  with  great  unanimity 
affented  to  the-  determination,  that  the 
hard  earned  produce  of  their  farms,  fhould 
remain  unlhipped,  although  in  cafe  of  a 
free  exportation,  many  would  have  been 
eager  to  have  purchafed  it  from  them,  at 
advanced  prices.  The  fons  and  eiaughters 
of  eafe,  renounced  imported  convenien- 
cies,  and  voluntarily  engaged  to  eat,  drink, 
and  wear,  only  fuch  articles  as  their  coun- 
try afforded.  Thefe  facrifices  were  made, 
not  from  the  preffure  of  prcfent  dift  efs, 
tut  on  the  generous  principle  of  fympa- 
thy,  with  an  invaded  fiftcr-coiony,  and 
the  prudent  policy  of  guarding  againll  a 
precedent  which  might,  in  a  future  day, 
opei-ate  againft  their  liberties. 

This  feafon  of  univerfal  diflrefs,  exhi- 
bited a  flriking  proof,  how  pra-ilicable  it 
is  for  mankind  to  facrifice  eafe,  pieafure, 
and  interefl,  when  the  mind  is  ftrongly 
excited  by  its  paifjons.  In  the  midft  of 
their  fufferings,  cheerfulnefs  appeared  in 
the  face  of  all  the  people.  They  counted 
every  thing  cheap  in  comparifon  with 
liberty,  and  readily  gave  up  whatever 
tended  to  endanger  it.  A  noble  flrain  of 
generofity  and  ?.autuai  fupport  was  gene- 
rally excited.  A  great  and  powerful  dif- 
fufion  of  public  fpirit  took  place.  The 
animation  of  the  times,  vaifcd  the  aOlors 


in  thofe  fcenes  above  themfclves,  and  ex- 
cited them  to  deeds  of  felf  denial,  which 
the  interefled  prudence  of  calmer  feafons 
can  fcarcely  credit. 

The  ilhberality  of  fentimeliP, 
which,  to  the  diigrace  of  philofophy 
and  humanity,  had  gained  credit  in 
Europe,  witk  reipeCt  to  the  natural 
inferiority  of  mankind  in  America, 
is  tliUs  related. 

Seme  of  the  diftii^guifhed  fpeakers  in 
parliament  had  publicly  afferted,  that  the 
natives  of  America  had  nothing  of  the 
foldier  in  them,  and  that  they  were  in  no 
refpe>5t  qualified  to  face  a  Britifh  army. 
European  philofophers  had  pubiifhed  the- 
ories, fetting  fv^rth  that  not  only  vegeta- 
bles and  beafts,  but  that  even  men  deg'en- 
erated  in  the  weftern  hcmifphere.  De- 
parting from  the  fpirit  of  true  philofo- 
phy, they  overkoked  the  ftate  of  focicty 
in  a  new  world,  and  charged  a  compara- 
tive inferiority,  on  every  produdicn  that 
was  American . 

The  difficulty  of  introducing  Eu- 
ropean difcipline  into  the  American 
armies  is  well  accounted  for  by  our 
author.     He  obierves  that, 

To  procure  fubfiileuce  is  a  powerful 
motive  with  an  iLuropean  to  enlifl,  and 
the  profpecfr  of  lofiug  it  makes  him  afraid 
to  negled:  his  duty ;  but  thefe  incitements 
to  the  puHcftual  difcharge  of  military  Ser- 
vices, are  wanting  in  America.  In  old 
countrie.":  the  diftin»5tion  of  ranks,  and  the 
fubm.iflion  of  inferiors  to  fuperiors,  gene- 
rally take  place,  but  in  the  new  world,  an 
extreme  fenfe  of  hberty  and  equality,  in- 
difpofes  to  that  implicit  obedience,  which 
is  the  foul  of  an  army.  The  fame  caufes 
which  nurtured  a  fpiiit  of  independence 
in  the  colonies,  v.-eie  hoflile  to  their  mil- 
itary arrangements, 

Ti.e  patriotic  enthufiafm  of  the 
Americans,  in  1775,  is  thu?  dei- 
cribed, 

Elevated  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and 
buoyed  above  the  fear  of  confequences, 
by  an  ardent  military  enthufiafm,  unabat- 
ed by  calculations  al)out  the  extent,  dura- 
tion, or  probable  iffue  of  the  war,  the 
people  of  America  feconded  the  voice 
of  their  rulers,  in  an  appeal  to  heaven  for 
the  vindication  of  their  rights.  At  the 
time  the  colonies  adopted  thefe  fpirited 
rcfolutions,  they  poffeffed  not  a  fingle  fhip 
of  war,  nor  fo  much  as  an  armed  vefful  of 
any  kind.  It  had  often  bi  en  fuggefted, 
that  their  ftaport  tuwns  lay  at  die  nitTcy 
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of  the  navy  of  Great-Britain;  this  was 
both  known  and  believed,  but  difregard- 
ed.  The  love  of  property  was  abforbed 
in  the  love  of  liberty.  The  animated  vo- 
taries of  the  equal  rights  of  human  nature, 
confoled  themfelves  with  the  idea  that 
though  their  whole  fea  coaft  fhould  be 
laid  in  afhes,  they  could  r:tire  to  the  wef- 
tern  wildernefs,  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
being  free.  On  this  occafion  it  was  obfcrv- 
ed  in  Congrefs  by  Chriftoplier  Gadfden, 
one  of  the  South-Carol:!  i  delegates, 
•'  Our  houfes  being  conftruiited  of  brick, 
ftone,  and  wood,  though  deflruycd  may 
be  rebuilt,  but  liberty  once  gone  is  loft 
forever."* 

Dr.  Ramfay's  account  of  the  un- 
paralelled  hardfhips  which  Arnold's 
detachment  experienced,  in  their 
march  from  Cambridge,  through 
the  wildernefs,  to  Canada,  exhibits 
a  noble  fpecimen  of  American  forti- 
tude and  perfeverance. 

A  bout  the  fame  time  that  Canada  was 
invaded,  in  the  ufual  r.oute    from   New- 
York,  a  confiderable  detachment,  from  the 
American  army  at  Cambridge,  was  con- 
duced into  that  royal  province  by  a  new 
and  unexpeAed  paffage.   Colonel  Arnold, 
who  fuccefsfuUy  conduded    this  bold  un- 
dertaking, thereby  acquired  the  name  of 
the  American  Hannibal.    He  was  detach- 
ed with  a  thoufand  men,  from  Cambridge 
to  penetrate  into  Canada,  by  afceading  the 
river  Kennebeck,  and   defcending  by  the 
Chaundiere    to   the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
Great  were  the  difficulties  tnefe  troops 
had  to  encounter,  in  marching,  by  an  un- 
explored route,  3COO  miles,   through  an 
uninhabited   country.     In  afcending  the 
Kernebeck,  they  were  conftantly  obliged 
to  work  upwards   againft  an    impetuous 
current.     They  were  often  compelled  by 
catarafts  or   other  impediments,  to   land 
and  to  haul  their  batteaux  uprapid  dreams, 
and  over  falls   of  rivers.     Nor   was  their 
march   by  land  more  eligible    than    this 
paffage  by  water.  They  had  deep  fwamps, 
thick  woods,  difficult  mountains,  and  crag- 
gy precipices  alternatively    to  encounter. 
At  fome  places thicy  had  to  cut  their  way, 
for  miles  together,  through  forefts  fo  em- 
barraffed,  that  their  progrefs  was  only 


four  or  five  miles  a  day.  The  conftant 
fatigue  caufed  many  men  to  fall  fick. 
One  third  of  the  number  which  fet  out, 
were,  from  want  of  neceffaries,  obliged  to 
return  •,  the  others  proceeded  with  una- 
bated fortitude  and  conflancy.  Provi- 
vifions  grew  at  length  fo  fcarce,  that  fome 
of  the  men  eat  their  dogs,  cartouch  boxes, 
breeches,  and  fhoes.  When  they  were  an 
hundred  miles  from  any  habitation  or 
profped:  of  a  fupply  their  whole  ftore 
was  divided,  which  yielded  four  pints 
'/flour  lor  each  man.  After  they  had 
baked  and  eaten  their  laft  morlel,  they 
had  thirty  miles  to  travel  before  they 
could  cxpe6l  any  farther  fupply.  The  men 
bore  up  under  thefe  complicated  diftrefles 
with  the  greateft  fortitude.  They  glori- 
ed in  the  hope  of  compleating  a  march, 
which  would  rival  the  fame  of  fimilar 
expeditions,  undertaken  by  the  heroes  of 
antiquity.  Having  fpent  thirty  one  days 
in  traverfing  a  hideous  wildernefs,  with- 
out ever  feeing  any  thing  human,  they  at 
length  reached  the  inhabited  parts  of  Ca- 
nada. The  Canadians  were  flruck  with 
amazement,  when  they  faw  this  armed 
force  emerging  from  the  wildernefs.  It 
had  never  entered  their  conceptions,  that 
it  wa^poffible  for  humanbeings  to  traverfe 
fuch  immenfe  wilds. 

Our  hiflorian  gives  a  fliort  view 
of  the  formation  and  eftabliftiment 
of  the  American  conllitutions. 
With  refped  to  the  claiife  in  the 
conltitution  of  Pennfylvania,  wiiich 
provides  for  the  publifliing  of  bills, 
after  the  fecund  reading,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  people,  he  fays, 

This  had  its  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages.  It  prevented  the  precipitate  adop- 
tion of  new  regulations,  and  gave  an  op- 
portunity of  afcertaining  the  fenfe  of  the 
people,  on  thofe  laws  by  which  they  wer< 
to  bebound  ;  but  it  carried  the  fpirit  of 
difcuffion  into  every  cirncr,  and  difturb- 
ed  the  peace  and  harmony  of  neighbour- 
hoods. By  making  the  bulinefs  of  govern- 
ment the  duty  of  every  man,  it  drew  off 
the  attention  of  many  from  the  fteady 
purfuit  of  their  refpedivc  bufineflcs. 
The  political  broils  which  have 


*  For  a  beautiful  account  of  the  battle  at  Bunker  s- Hill,  a  ivell-dra-ivn  ^.ilureof  Cbarles- 
/.«vv  in  ll,mcs,  and  an  elegant  irih  Ue  to  the  memory  of  the  nUftrious  W.uren,  -.ve  refer  the  rerJ- 
er  to  //.;  Hiaory  of  the  American  War,  in  the  Columbian  Magazine,  for  lebruary  Z^/-, 
^.here  thrf  art  cles,  taken  verbatim/,...  Dr.    R.mjW.  Hf.ry,  are   i,f.rled.      /^.  ment,on 


this 


ulil 


H\jl<ny. 


to  Dr.   Ramfay,  as  thofe  eKtraSs  iv.'t  'not  then  ackno-wUdged  to  U  taken  from 
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been  lb  prevalent  in  Penfylvania, 
are  not  pafTed  over  in  (ilence  : 

Either  from  the  difpofition  of  its  inha- 
.bitants,  its  form  of  government,  or  fome 
other  caufe,  the  people  of  Pennfylvania 
have  conftantly  been  in  a  Hate  of  fermeH- 
tation.  The  end  of  one  public  contro- 
verfy  has  been  the  beginning  of  another. 
From  the  collifion  of  parties,  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  were  fharpened,  and  their  ac- 
tive powers  improved,  but  internal  har- 
mony has  been  unknown.  They  who 
were  out  of  place,  fo  narrowly  watched 
thofc  who  were  in,  that  nothing  injurious 
to  the  public  could  be  eafily  efFedcd,  but 
from  the  fluctuation  of  power,  and  the 
total  want  of  permanent  fyftem,  nothing 
great  or  lafling  could  w^ith  fafety  be  un- 
dertaken, or  profecuted  to  effecft.  Under 
all  thefe  difadvantagcs,the  ftateflouriflisd, 
and  from  the  induftry  and  ingenuity  of 
its  inhabitants,  acquired  an  unrivalled  af- 
cendency  in  arts  and  manufadlures.  This 
muft,  in  a  great  mcafure,  beafcribed  to  thg 


influence  of  habits  of  order  and  inJuftryj 
that  had  lung  prevailed. 

The  lufficient    efficacy  of  the  old 

articles  of  confederation,  at  the  time 

they  were  formed,  and   their  im- 

beciility  after  the  peace  are   briefly 

,  mentioned  ; 

The  articles  of  confederation  were  pro- 
pofed  at  a  time  when  the  citizens  of  A- 
mericawere  young  in  the  fcience  of  poli- 
tics, and  when  a  commanding  fenfc  of  du- 
ty, enforced  by  the  prefTure  of  a  common 
danger,  precluded  the  neceffity  of  a  pow- 
er of  compulfion.  The  enthufiafm  of  the 
day  gave  fuch  credit  and  currency  to  pa- 
per emiffions,  as  made  the  railing  of  fup- 
plies  an  eafy  matter.  The  I'yftem  of  fed- 
eral government  was  therefore  more  cal- 
culated for  what  men  then  were,  under 
thefe  circumftances,  than  for  the  languid 
years  of  peace,  when  felfifhnefs  ufurped 
the  place  of  public  fpirit,  and  when  cre- 
dit no  longer  aflifted,  in  providing  for 
the  exigencies  of  government. 

(To  be  concluded  in  aur  next.) 


.4.4.^^.^4.4,4.4,^.1,^4.^4.^4,4,4,4,^^4.. 


-■y«  Inaugural  Dissertation,  on 
Fermentation  ;  fubjnltted  to  thi 
cal  Professors  of  the  Colleg 
Doctor  ^  Medicine  ;  June    1 

B  Y  a  late  regulation  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is 
permitted  to  write  his  theiis  either 
in  the  Latin  or  Englifii  language,  at 
his  own  option.  This  is  the  fiid 
that  has  bcc-n  written  in  Engliih  ; 
and  as  it  may  be  perufed  by  many, 
it  is  entitled  to  ibme  notice  in  our 
Review. 

The  author,  though  a  young  man, 
has  acquired  a  conliderable  know- 
ledge of  chemiftry.  This  feems  to 
be  his  favourite  fcience,  and  to  it 
much  of  his  time  has  been  devoted. 
His  thefis  is  certainly  an  ingenious 
performance,  and  throws  fome  new 
light  upon  a  llibjecft,  which  has  not 
yet  been  explauied  on  true  philoib- 
phic  principles. 

An  opinion  has  pievailedjthat  the 
encreafe  of  heat  in  fermenraiion  ue- 

Uni.  Asyl.  Vol.  IV,  No.  6. 


the  pheno7nena^  caufcSy  and  effeEis  of 
.'  Provost,  Trustees,  and  meai- 
E  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  degree  of 
790^   h  Jo^N  Penington. 

pends  upon  motion,  which  fuddenly 
deftroys  the  attra6tion  of  cohefion 
among  the  particles  of  the  ferment- 
ed body.  The  author,  after  adduc- 
ing fome  arguments  to  refute  this 
opmion,  proceeds  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon,  on  Dr.  Black's  theory 
of  latent  heat.  Having  obferved  that 
injia'/umahtlity  is  prelent  in  all  fer- 
mentable bodies,  and  that  fome 
air  is  necefiary  in  fermentation,  he 
fuppofes  thai  an  infainmable  air  is 
furniihed  by  the  fermenting  body, 
wliich  united  with  the  pure  air  de- 
rived from  the  atmolphere,  will 
form  z  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid,  as  tlie 
experiments  of  Dr.  Prieltiy,  and 
Mr.  Kirwan  prove.  The /x^^  dir, 
thus  produced,  he  fuppofes  incapa- 
ble of  combining  with  the  aggregate 
heat,  Vv'hich  exifted,  in  a  latent  ftate 
iu  the  infanimahU  and  pure  airs ; 
C  c  c 
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and,  therefore,  that  the  redundant 
quantity  muft  be  mechanically  dij- 
fufed  among  thole  bodies  that  are 
neareilto  it,  or,  in  other  words,  be 
converted  \nio  fcnj  ble  heat. 

Bread  has  long  been  deemed  tlie 
product  oi  fermentation ;  but  Mr. 
Penington  has  clearly  proved  that  it 
is  not.  He  took  part  of  a  quantity 
of  dough,  which  had  been  raifed  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  put  it 
into  a  retort,  and  performed  the 
procefs  of  diftillation,  but  no  vinous 
fpirit  was  obtained,  though  all  vege- 
tables, in  the  firft  ftage  of  fermen- 
tation, are  known  to  yield  a  vinous 
fpirit.  The  other  part  was  baked, 
and  yie*  led  a  well-raifed  bread. 
Diftillation  was  again  tried  on  the 
dough  in  the  retort,  at  the  end  of 
rine  hours,  when  no  fermentation 
had  taken  place.  At  the  end  of  fix- 
teen  hours  it  yielded  a  little  acid 
fluid,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  a 
weak  vinous  fpirit. 

The  procefs  of  baking,  with  what 
have  been  called  fermsnts,  he  thus 
accounts  for ;  yeait  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  fix^  air,  which,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  to  the  dough,  be- 
comes elaftic,  but  its  efcape  being 
prevented  by  the  vlfcidity  of  the 
mafc,  the  dough  muft  neceffarily 
rife,  by  the  mere  expanfion  of  the 
air.  -Numerous  facts  corroborate 
this  theory.  Fyrmont  water,  or 
water  impregnated  with  fixed  air, 
has  been  fuccef-fuUy  ufed  is  a  fub- 
ftiture  for  yeaft,  in  baking.  The 
bakers  alio,  in  this  city,  in  liiaimer, 
when  good  yeaft  cannot  eaiily  be 
had,  can  make  four  yeaft  anfwer 
their  purpofe,  by  adding  a  little 
potafti  to  the  water  to  ue  mixed 
with  their  yeaft  and  flower,  the 
fixed  air  of  the  potalh  is  detached 
from  the  alkali  by  the  acid  in  :he 
yeaft,  and  in  lels  than  ten  minutes 
their  bread  is  fit  to  be  baked,  and  is 
found  to  have  every  property  of 
'hfe  b«ft  brea'^. 


A  third  fa61,  which  appears  de- 
cifjve  en  this  fubjetSt,  we  fhall  give 
in  the  author's  own  word- : 

We  know  that  a  little  fait  is  added  to 
the  bread  by  our  bakers;  this  fuggcfted 
the  idea  of  fupplying  it  in  the  following 
manner.  I  procured  fome  nice  chryfials  of 
the  fait  formed  by  the  foflil  alkali  and 
fixed  air,  and  diffolved  them  in  water  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  a  fmall  loaf  of  bread,  to 
this  I  added  a  little  of  the  marine  add,  com- 
monly called  fpirit  of  fta-falt;  fixed  air 
■was  generated,  hut  was  abforbed  by  the 
cold  water;  it  was  then  mixed  with  flour, 
fet  in  a  warm  place  to  rife,  and  ihortly  after 
baked;  and  I  had  the  exquifite  plcafure 
to  obtain  a  tolerably  li|,ht  loaf  of  bread, 
fuch  as  any  one  would  have  fuppofcd  to 
have  been  fermented,  which  was  feafoned 
1  y  the  fea-falt,  formed  by  union  of  the 
foflil  and  the  fpirit  of  fea-falt;  whilfl  the 
fixed  air  of  the  fofTil  alkali  was  difcngagcd 
in  order  to  raife  it. 

The  author,  in  denying  that  a 
true  Jcrfnentaticn  takes  place  in  tlie 
making  of  bread,  fubjoins  a  note  to 
fhew  that  his  experiments  were 
made  fo  early  as  December,  i  78?, 
in  which  he  fays,  '*  I  have  made 
no  acknowledgments  for  the  idea 
to  any  body  ;  but  claim  it  as  original, 
although  the  fame  fentiments  were 
afterwards  publKhed  in  this  city.** 
Without  any  difpofition  to  deny  the 
originality  of  Mr.  Penington's  dif- 
covery,  we  would  refer  the  reader 
to  Fourcroy's  Chemiftry,  where  he 
will  find  that  the  idea  of  a  true  fer» 
mentatiouy  in  making  bread,  was  ex- 
ploded long  before  any  thing  on  this 
fubjetfl  had  been  publiflied  in  Ameri- 
ca, or  before  tlie  idea  was  taken  up 
by  our  author,  in  1788.  Fourcroy, 
having  mentioned  xhefpiritucns,  the 
acetous,  and  the  putrid  fermenta- 
tions, has  thefe  words.  *'  There  are 
feveral  fermenting  motion Sy  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  thefe 
three.  SucIj  perhaps  are  the  fer- 
mentations of  hrcad,  of  infipid  mu- 
cilages, of  colouring  matters,  &c.** 
London  tran/Iationy  laft  edition. 
Vol.  3.  page  102.  The  jonner 
editiQ}/s  fuggej}  the  f  me  idea. 
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for  the  universal  asylum. 
The    moral    INFLUENZ.A.;    a    Poem. 

WHEN  men,  juft  frefh  from  Nature's  plaftic  hand; 
Empire  afferted  over  fea  and  land, 
And  taught,  even  then  infiam'd  by  lawlefs  iway, 
Inferior  brutes  to  tremble  and  obey, 
(Tho*  fome  their  independence  ftiU  maintain, 
And,  fond  of  freedom,  claim  the  grove  and  plain,} 
Their  fpecies  ftill  with  due  refpe(5l  they  view'd. 
Nor  in  each  other's  blood  their  hands  embrued. 
By  labour  uncompell'd,  her  fruits  earth  bore  ; 
The  flieep  his  natural  coat  unenvied  wore: 
The  filk-worm,  not  enflav'd  by  human  pride. 
Spun  her  own  manfion,  where  fecure  fhe  died  j 
(But  rifing  thence,  a  fecond  life  obtains, 
Sporting  and  fluttering  in  ethereal  plains,) 
The  bees  from  fragrant  fields  their  odours  bore, 
Form'd  their  own  treafures,  and  enjoy'd  their  ftore  j  , 

But  if  the  human  plunderer  feiz'd  their  toil, 
He  fpar'd  the  ufeful  labourer  for  the  fpoil. 

Yet  foon  neglecting  Nature's  gen'rous  caufe, 
Men  fwerv'd,  by  numbers  ftrengthen'd,  from  her  law.' 
From  wrong  to  wrong  with  rapid  flight  they  rofe, 
Ii'fiicling  on  all  creatures  various  woes. 
The  horle  they  faddled,  and  the  bull  they  yok'd  ; 
Victims  ov\fcilfe  Religion's  altars  fmok'd. 
The  favoury  food  firil  gorg'd  the  haughty  prieft  ; 
More  modeft  laymen  learn'd,  in  time,  to  feaft. 
Myriads  the  pampering  Inltitution  priz'd, 
And  Gluttony  at  length  was  canoniz'd. 

To  later  times  thefe  rev'rend  rites  we  trace  ; 
What  Levite  din'd  without  firft  faying  grace  f 
To  luxury  fuperftition  adds  new  powers ; 
And  the  prieft  blefles  what  the  crowd  devours. 
The  facred  knife  firft  flew  the  harmlels  beaft  ; 
The  facred  knife  then  fliar'd  the  fumptuous  feaft  i 
The  facred  knife  unthinking  men  ador'd  ; 

The  facred  knife  at  length became  a  fword. 

From  falfe  Religion  thus  commenc'd  the  plan, 
Wiiofe  ills  are  keenly  felt  by  cruel  man. 

In  early  days,  by  fome  deem'd  happy  times, 
Priefts  gave  their  fanclion  to  the  worft  of  crimes. 
Why  fliould  1  vainly  mention  ancient  woes. 
And  Dagon'i  rites,  or  A/htorath's  difclofe  I 
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Or  Moloch  !  thine  ?— whofe  terrors  forc'd  the  fire 
To  deem  his  infant  offvpring  to  the  fire. 
In  modern  times— ye  fages !  do  not  frown-^ 
Children  we  never  burn,  nor  even  drown. 
Should  fome  preCume  new  holy  rites  to  try, 
Schuylkiirs  pure  dream  with  Jordan  s  foon  may  vie  ; 
Whiiil  rev'rend  cafuifls,  whom  found  truths  inlpiie 
Shall  fettle  the  difpute  'twixt  flood  and  fire. 

Truth  !  'twere  in  vain  to  lludy  to  defcrib-- 
By  heav'n  tho'  favour'd,  Jfrael's  facred  tribe! 
Whilft  on  the  Mount  with  God  their  leader  fpoke 
The  crowd,  impatient  of  their  fancied  yoke  ' 

From  y^aroTi  claim'd  a  Deity.     The  prieft  ' 
Unable  long  their  clamours  to  refift,  ' 

The  golden  calf  foon  form'd.     The  'idiot  crowd 
Before  this  godhead  moft  devoutly  bow'd. 

But  let  us  trace,  difdaining  ancient  crimes 
The  mental  hifiuenza  to  our  times.  ' 

In  different  ages  different  forms  it  takes ; 
Now  Monarchs  turns  to  hermits,  now  to  rakes 
It  fires  free  nations  with  falfe  Glory's  charms  ■ 
Ambition  hence  republics  often  arms  ; 
Who,  in  their  bofoms  whilft  bold  freedom  glows 
Vile  Slavery's  yoke  on  all  around  impofe.  ' 

As  jealous  hufbands  true  affeftion  lofe. 
Freedom  they  love,  but  oft  the  dame'abufe  ; 
And  never  wifli  that  flie  fhould  go  abroad. 
Left  others  Ihould  her  wit  and  Siarms  applaud. 

Col'umbia'g  gallant  fons  thefe  arts  defpife  • 
They  wifh  all,  like  themfelves,  were  free  and  wife. 

Conqueft  fhe  views  with  generous  regret 

This  Injiuenza  has  not  feiz'd  her  yet. 

Come  then,  bold  Truth  i  i„  nervous  ftrains  difplay 
The  reigning  Jnfiue?iza  of  the  day  ; 
That  madneii,  which  diftrefTes  all  mankind 

Bent  on  one  obje6l,  to  all  others  blind ' 

Say,  is  it  Freedom  .'—By  the  brave  ador'd 
Tiie  dagger  fhe  difdains,  bat  grafps  the  fword. 
The  tnend  of  all,  her  own  /he  fiift  befriends  • 
Then  to  the  human  race  her  joys  extends 
Tyrants  [he  Icorns,  but  bows  to  juft  command. 
And  (carters  bleffings  with  a  liberal  hand 

Such  is  true  Freedom- not  like  her  whofe  rage 
Stain. d  with  unceafing  flaughter  Hlftory's  page. 
Who  bade  a  Loy  *  the  Deity  afllime. 

And  Iwell'd  the  triumphs  of  ambitious  Rome 

Such  IS  true  Freedom-ihining  on  our  pl^is, 
taUe  Glory,  Rapine,  Slaughter,  flie  difdains 

hntaifi  I   her  laws  continue  to  revere  • 
France !  her  mild  dictates  with  due  reverence  hear  : 

*   Alexander. 
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Spain  I  learn  to  honour  this  aufpicious  gueft  ; 
And,  like  Columbia,  may  the  world  be  bleft  I 

Dare  not,  Licentioufnefs  I  her  form  afTume, 
Her  fofter  graces,  and  enchanting  bloom. 
The  bolts  of  Vengeance  thou  too  long  haft  hurl'd — 
Sink,  fink  to  Hell,  and  free  a  labVing  world. 
O  Mufe !   the  moral  Infiuenza  name, 
Nor  longer  let  true  Freedom  bear  the  blame. 

' Tis  Trade purfued  with  inconfiderate  zeal ;  » 

Whofe  bleffingsy^w — whofe  woes  too  many  feel. 

'Tis  Trade — to  foreign  climes  which  loves  to  roam, 

Negledling  what  is  better  found  at  horrre,  > 

To  real  worth  which  renders  nations  blind. 

And  fap3  the  folid  virtues  of  the  mind  ; 

Which  loudly  tells  each  avaricious  breaft. 

The  Trader's  home  is — where  hi^  treafures  reft. 

Commerce  !  recal  the  woes  of  haughty  Tyre  ; 
See  we.-ilthy  Carthage  by  Rome's  fteel  expire. 
Holland  forgets  her  former  worthy  fame  ; 
And  Venice  totiers,  an  inglorious  name. 
Even  Britain  foon  may  rue  Trade's  guileful  charms. 
And  fall  by  Luxury  conquer'd  more  than  arms. 

O  may  our  country,  ufefuUy  employ'd, 
Th*  infidious  arts  of  baneful  Trade  avoid, 
In  whofe  dire  vortex,  valor,  worth  are  loft, 
Leaving  in  Hiftory's  page  an  empty  boaft ! 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM, 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Dury,  a  French  gentleman  of  nineteen  years 
of  age  ;  who  died  of  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  June  loth  1 790,  at  Bordcn- 
toivn,  where  he  had  b'ee-n  fent  to  be  injlrutied  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Eng- 
lijh  languagey  at  the  Academy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allifon. 

IF  tears  of  pity  e'er  bedew'd  thy  face. 
If  honeft  forrow  heav'd  a  tender  figh  ; 
Ah  1  fair  Columbia  with  thy  wonted  grace. 

Regard  a  ftranger  with  parental  eye. 
From  diftant  climes  he  reach'd  rhy  peaceful  fhore, 

Whilft  all  that's  dear  in  life  he  left  behind, 
But  now  alas  1  thofe  climes  he'll  fee  no  more, 

All  earthly  ties  in  death  he  hath  refign'd. 
Ah  !  foon,  too  foon,  the  dire  contagion  fpread. 

With  baleful  envy,  o'er  his  beauteous  frame, 
Nor  ftop'd,  infatiate,  ere  the  youth  lay  dead, 

And  quite  extindt  each  ("park  of  vital  flame. 
Ill-fated  youth  !  no  mother's  foothing  hand, 

^Yith  pious  duty,  clos'd  thy  darken'd  ^j^%^ 
No  dear  afTociate  tied  the  fable  band. 

Nor  wail'd  thy  death  with  agonizing  cries. 
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What  flinty  bofom  melts  not  at  fuch  woe  r 

When  youth  and  vigour  wither  in  their  bloom  ! 
What  eyes  forbear  with  pitying  tears  to  flow  I 

When  rifing  virtue  meets  an  early  tomb! 
The  Gallic  Mule  forgets  to  tune  her  lyre," 

The  nymphs  and  I'wains  negle6l  the  fportive  glade. 
In  filent  fadnei's  from  their  feat?  retire, 

To  pay  their  tribute  to  his  latred  (hade. 
Ye  youthful  bards,  with  cyprefs  garlands  crown'd. 

And  choir  of  damfels,  mournful  branches  weave. 
With  plantive  fong  imprefs  the  hallow*d  ground, 

And  annual  flowers  fcatier  o'er  his  grave. 


FOR    THE    WNIVER3AL    ASYLUM. 

EVENING. 

O'ER  wef^ern  hills  the  god  of  day 
Leads  his  fpangled  train  away  ; 
Clouds,  in  red  fupcrbly  dreft, 
Tend  him  to  his  early  reft. 
Herds,  defcending  flow  the  vak. 
Court  the  milk-maid's  eafui>{  pail : 
Soft  is  hear'd  the  pleafing  kncU 
Of  the  lambkin's  tinkling  bell, 
Down  the  hedge-lin'd  lane  are  feen 
Coming  conq'rors  of  the  green  ; 
Loud  the  ruftic  laughter  breaks, 
'Mid  the  hoft  of  fcythes  and  rakes ; 
Whittling  o'er  the  dulky  meads, 
See  the  ftripling  homeward  fpeeds; 
From  his  angle  hangs  the  prey. 
Produce  of  the  ii{hing  day. 
Swift  as  glides  the  rifing  breeze 
Skips  the  fquirrel  on  the  trees  ; 
Vain  beneath  the  fpaniel  cries, 
Vain  the  climbing  tafk  he  tries. 
Cynthia  fportive  leaves  her  bed. 
Peeping  o'er  the  mofs-rooPd  flied  : 
Shrilly  founds  the  dittant  call, 
Signal  of  the  rural  ball. 
Where  is  heard,  with  gentle  roar, 
Schuylkills  pebbly  \vav«i-vva{h'd  ftiore, 
There  the  may-pole  rifmg  high, 
Waves  the  llreamer  iu  the  fky  ; 
There,  while  rofy  laffes  fing, 
Gath'i  ing  neighbours  fwell  the  ring ; 
To  the  fcraping  fidler's  ftrain 
Sun-burnt  Labour  Heps  the  plain  : 
W  eighty  o'er  the  groaning  graf* 
Heavy-footed  ploujjhmen  pafs; 
Nimbly  trips  the  piayfull  maid. 
Bending  fcarcc  the  tender  blade  : 
Swift  the  mirth-drove  moments  fly  ; 
Quick  the  •warning-clocks  hard  by 
Play-ciiffoivin'/  mandates  pour, 
Hummin-  o'er  the  bord'ring  Ihore  : 
Slow  the  n-.aidcns  blithe  repair 
To  tiie  green-hid  dwellings  near ; 


Home  the  clot'pole  fpouting  hies. 
Home  the  Village  bumpkin  plies. 
Echo  haunts  the  dancing  ground, 
And  moon-light  filent  beams  around. 
G.     P. 
Philadelphia^  June    ift.    I79O. 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

On  the  Death  of  Mrs.  G.  C. 

Air  "  One  fond  kifs   before  ive  part^^*  with 
alterations  iy  I\drs.   G.   C. 

ADii-U,  fair  fiiade!  a  long  adieu! 
Weep  out  my  foul,  a  facred  tear ! 
To  her,  to  facred  friendlhip  due. 
To  her,  whom  envy  own'd  fincere. 

Shall  Windfor's  banks  no  more  rejoice. 
Nor  Ida's  ^een*  enchant  her  fhore  ? 

And  is  that  voice, — that  lovely  voice, 
That  thaw'd  the  winter's  eve, no  more? 

How  oft,  enamour'd  of  her  art. 

The  feather'd  choir    have  fought  the 
grove  ! 

With  "  one  fond  kifs  before  we  part," 
She  taught  the  lift'ning  throng  to  love ' 

How  oft  when  joy  my  bofom  fled. 

And  cajm  contentment  too  would  roam; 

Her  dove-ton'd  voice  has  lent  its  aid, 
And   brought   the    reftlefs    wand'rer* 
home! 

Thought  reimports  the  golden  view? 

And  is  there  to  fuch  blifs  an  end  ? 
Dear  fliade!  and  muft  I  bid  adieu.' 

Oh,  death!  the  filence  of  a  friend! 

\es,  vrcep  my  foul!  and  ev'ry  tear. 
Its  own  diftrefs,  diftind  fhall  mourn ! 

A  new  narcifl'us  virtue  rear. 
And  friendlhip  bloffoni  from  her  urn. 

*  A  Duet  particularly  admired  by  Mrs: 
G.  C.  feleaed/rom  the  opera  of  t£e  Cafle  of 
Andalujta. 


Parnafflad.  ^83 

Air  in  The  Reconciliation  ; 

A  Comic  Opera^  by  Peter  Markoe, 

I  Tiuth   from  thy   radiant  thron-  look  down  On     man's     be- 

n\ — (ler'd        race  ;     Teach      us      howe'er  mis — fortune  frown. 


F 


That     want       is         no         dif     -     gra         ■    ce.     That  want 


dif grace.  Teach 


IS     no       dif grace.  Teach         us    fincc  guilt     a   — lone 


is  woe,     To  iniile  at  weak,  diflrefs.  The     Pow'r  who  man 

miiliiiigpli 
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Parnaffiad, 


II       airlifts     below,   is     prompt     a— — bove        to  ble    —    fs. 


I      Is         prompt     a — hove  to    blefs. 


t 


:=iM^iSii 


Ai  R  /«  ?Ae  R  E  c  o  N  c  I  L  A  T  I  o  N,  ^  CoHiic  Opera,  by 
PeterMarkoe. 

Tune,  The  Birks  of  Jndermay, 

WH  Y  fleeps  the  thunder  in  the  Ikies, 
When  guilty  men  to  grandeur  rife  \ — 
Or  why  fhould  innocence  bewail  • 

Dijirefsy  in  bleak  misfortune's  vale  ? 
Juft  are  the  dark  decrees  of  heaven. 
Since  Ihort  the  date  to  either  given : 
Vice  earns  unceafing  dread  and  fhame, 
Whilft  endlefs  joys  are  virtue's  claim. 


ANOTHER     FROM     THE      SAME. 
Tune,  The  Bird  that  hcars^  be. 

■^  j  "*  H  E  birds,  who  wing  their  way  through  air, 
-*-       Are  objedls  of  his  love  : 
The  vvolf 's  fierce  young  he  tends  with  care  ; 
His  bounty  reptiles  prove. 

Much  more  to  thee,  defponding  man! 

He  kindnels  {hall  dii]'ldy  ; 
Can  we  then  doubt  l)is  glorious  plan? 

for  are  we  Icf^  tljaii  ihcy  \ 


(     3^^     ) 


The    C  H  R  o  N  I  c  L 
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FOREIGN      INTELLIGENCE. 


ADVICES  from  Europe  Inform  us 
that  war  and  devaftation  are  likely 
to  become  general  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  When  our  latcft  accounts  came  a- 
way,  the  kings  of  Pruffia  and  Hungary- 
were  preparing  for  war  with  each  other; 
their  armies,  to  the  amazing  number  of 
100,000  each,  were  about  to  take  the 
field,  and  hoftilities  were  generally 
thought  inevitable.  Great-Britain  feem- 
ed  difpoftd  to  attack  Spain,  for  having 
captured  fome  Britifh  veffcls,  at  Nontka- 
Sound,  on  the  north- weftern  coafl:  of  A- 
merica.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  coun- 
tries already  engaged,  we  find  the  two 
greateft  naval  powers  now  in  Europe,  and 
two  nations,  very  formidable  by  land, 
likely  to  be  involved  in  the  common  con- 
tagion, which  bids  fair  to  fpread  its 
baneful  influence  to  thofe  who  have  hi- 
therto remained  neuter,  and  to  draw 
them  into  the  quarrel,  as  allies  to  one  or 
other  of  the  parties. 

The  moft  authentic  information,  rela- 
tive to  the  difpute  betv/een  Britain  and 
Spain,  is  contained  in  the  following  mef- 
fage  of  the  King,  to  the  tvi  o  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  on  the  5  th  and  6i-h  of  May 
laft. 

GEORGE     R. 

His  Majefty  has  received  information, 
that  two  vefTels  belonging  to  his  Majefty's 
fubjedlp,  and  navigated  under  the  Britifli 
flag;  and  two  others,  of  which  the  de- 
fcriptlon  is  not  hitherto  fufficiently  afcer- 
tained,  have  been  captured  at  Nootka- 
Sound,  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Ame- 
rica, by  an  officer  commanding  two  Spa- 
nifli  fhlps  of  war  ;  that  the  cargoes  of  the 
Britifh  veflels  have  been  leized,  and  that 
their  officers  and  crews  have  been  fent  as 
prifoners  to  a  Spanifh  port. 

The  capture  of  one  ©f  thefc  veflels  had 
before  been  notified  by  the  Ambaflador 
of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  by  order  of  his 
court,  who,  at  the  fame  time,defired  that 
meafures  might  be  taken  for  preventing 
his  Majefty's  fubjefts  from  frequenting 
thofe  coafts,  which  were  alledged  to  have 
been  previoufly  occupied  and  frequented 
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by  the  fubjec^ls  of  Spain.  Complaints 
were  alfo  made  of  the  fiflierles  carried  oq 
by  his  Majefty's  h.ljjects  in  the  feas  ad- 
joining the  Spanifti  continent,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  of 
Spain.  In  confequence  of  this  communi- 
cation, a  demand  was  immediately  made 
by  his  Majefty's  order,  for  adt-quate  fa^ 
tisfacftion,  and  for  the  reftitution  of  the 
veiTel,  previous  to  any  other  difcuflion. 

By  the  anfwer  from  the  court  of  Spain 
it  appears,  that  this  velfel,  with  her  cr^w, 
had  been  fet  at  liberty  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico;  but  this  is  reprefented  to  have 
been  done  by  him,  on  the  fuppofition  that 
nothing  but  the  ignorance  of  the  rights 
of  Spain,  encouraged  the  individuals  of  o- 
ther  nations  to  come  to  thofe  coafts,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  eftablifliments,  or 
carrying  on  trade  ;  and,  in  conformity  to 
his  previous  inftrutflions,  requiring  him 
to  ftiow  all  poflible  regard  to  the  Britifli 
nation. 

No  fatisfaclion  is  made  or  oflered,  and 
a  direiil  claim  is  afl'erted  by  the  court  of 
Spain  to  ths  exclufive  rights  of  fovereign- 
ty,  navigation,  and  commerce  in  the  ter- 
ritories, coafts,  andfcas  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

His  Majf  Hy  has  now  direded  his  ml- 
nifter  at  Madrid  to  make  a  frefti  repre- 
fentation  on  this  fubjeft,  and  to  claim 
fuch  full  and  adequate  fatisfacflion  as  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  evidently  requires;  and 
under  thefe  circumftances,  his  Majefty 
having  alfo  received  information,  that 
confiderable  armaments  are  carrying  on 
in  the  ports  of  Spain,  has  judged  it  indif- 
penfably  neceflary  to  •rrive  orders  for  mak- 
ing fuch  preparations,  as  may  put  it  in 
his  Majely's  power  to  adl  with  vigor  and 
efl'ecSl:,  in  fupport  of  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  his  crown,  and  the  interefts  of 
his  people  ;  and  his  Majefty  recommends 
it  to  his  faithful  commons,  on  whofy  zeal 
and  public  fpirit  he  has  the  moft  perfe(5l 
reliance,  to  enable  him  to  take  fuch  mea- 
fures, and  to  make  fuch  augmentation  of 
his  forces,  as  may  be  evefttually  neceflary 
for  this  purpofe. 

D   d   d 
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It  is  his  Majefty's  earneft  wifli,  that 
the  juface  of  his  Majefty's  demands  may 
eniurc,  from  the  wifdom  and  equity  of 
his  Catholic  Majefty,  the  fatisfaAion 
which  is  fo  unqucllionahly  due;  and  that 
this  affair  may  be  terminated  in  fuch  a 
mann.r,  as  to  prevent  any  grounds  of  mif- 
underftanding  in  future,  and  to  continue 
and  confirm  that  harmony  and  fricndfhip, 
■which  have  fo  happily  fubfifted  between 
the  two  Courts,  and  which  his  Majefty 
will  always  endeavour  to  maintain  and 
improve,  by  all  fuch  means  as  are  con- 
fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  his  Majefty's 
crown,  and  the  effential  interefts  of  his 
.Majefty's  fubjeds. 

G.  R. 

Both  Houfes  unan'imoujly  agreed  to  ad- 
drefs  his  Majefty,  and  to  afftire  him  that 
they  would  readily  comply  with  his  de- 
fire.  and  carry  his  requeft  into  execution. 

Previous  to  thefe  meafures  in  public, 
however,  fteps  were  taken  to  put  the  na- 
vy in  the  heft  order.  The  Admiralty- 
Board  had  ordered  feveral  veffels  to  fail 
on  fome  fecret  expedition,  and  others  to 
be  immediately  got  ready  for  fea,  A 
brifk  prefs  took  place.  Upwards  of  3000 
men  were  impreffed  from  on  board  the 
veffels  in  the  Thames,  and  500  at  Portf- 
mouth,  befides  many  in  other  parts.  The 


tars  were  far  from  being  diflatisfied,  on 
finding  that  they  had  been  impreffed  to 
go  againft  the  Spaniards;  for  the  love  of 
Mexican  gold  makes  a  war  with  Spain 
always  pleafing  to  Britifli  failors. 

In  the  prcfent  ftate  of  Europe  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  fay  how  this  affair  may  termi- 
nate. Although  Spain  has  a  very  power- 
ful navy,  fhe  is  not  able  fingly  to  cope 
with  Great-Britain;  France  can  yield  her 
no  affiftance,  and  all  the  reft  of  her  neigh- 
bours, who  might  be  difpofed  to  aid  her, 
have  fufficient  bufinefs  of  their  own  to  en- 
gage their  attention.  Under  thefe  cir- 
curaftances  it  feems  likely  Spain  will  be 
obliged  to  apologize  to  England.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
latter  will  take  this  favourable  opportuni- 
ty to  feize  on  part  of  the  territory,  and 
capture  the  veffels,  of  the  former. 

Be  the  iffue  of  thefe  troubles  what  it 
may,  It  is  happy  for  America  that  flie  is 
no  longer  liable  to  he  involved  in  thofe 
wars,  to  which  the  madncfs  and  ambition 
of  European  monarchs  are  continually 
giving  birth.  On  the  contrary,  ftie  may 
profit  by  them  :  her  produce  of  grain, 
&c.  will  find  a  ready  market.  "War  and 
famine  frequently  go  hand  in  hand  in  Eu- 
rope. 


UNITED 


STATES. 


CINCINNATI. 

At   a  Triennial   General  Meeting  of  the 
QICINNA'TI,   hildin  tie  city  of  Fhila- 
dtlphia  in  the  month  of  May  lajl,   the  fol- 
ioiling  Ojfcers  ivete  unanimoufy  elected. 
PRESIUEN  r-GENERAL, 
His    Excellency    George    Wafhington,  Efq. 
late   Commander  in   Chief  of  the  Ar- 
mies of  the  United  States. 
VICE-PRESTDENT-GENERAL, 
Major-General  Thomas  Mifflin. 
SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
Alajor-General  Henry  Knox. 

ASSISTANT-SECRETARV-GENERAL, 

Major  IVil'.iam  M^Pherfon. 

Addrefs  of  the  Cinannati,  at   their  triennial 
general  meeting. 

To  the  PRESIDENT  of  the  UNITED 
STATES  of  AMERICA, 
S    I    R, 

WE,  the  Delegates  of  the  State  Soci- 
eties of  the  Cincinnati,  alfembled 
at  our  triennial  General  Meeting,  con- 
gratulate you  on   being  unanimoully  e- 


leded  the  Head  of  our  rifing  republic. 

As  a  part  of  the  community,  we  felici- 
tate our  countrymen  on  this  happy  event, 
and  we  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  of 
exprefiing  our  fentiments,  with  no  lefs 
zeal  than  fincerity. 

When  we  fay  we  love  and  revere  you 
as  a  Father,  we  not  only  fpeak  the  lan- 
guage of  our  own  hearts,  butwefpeak  the 
language  of  all  who  have  fought,  fuffered, 
and  conquered  under  your  command. 
Were  poverty,  and  confcioufnefs  of  duty, 
our  only  recompence,  ftill  ftiould  we  glo- 
ry in  the  part  we  have  aded.  For,  our 
motives,  as  they  regarded  our  country, will 
afford  us  fatisfacUon,  as  well  tlirough  the 
vicifiitudcsof  life, as  in  the  moment  of  dif- 
folution.  As  members  of  our  inftitution, 
on  a  former  occafton,  we  appealed  to  Hea- 
ven, and  our   own   hearts,  for  the  purity 

of  our  intentions: Our  fellow-citizens 

will  witnel'^,  that  the  cundudt  of  the  ofli- 
cers  and  foldiers  of  the  late  American  ar- 
mies, has  not  been  lefs  patriotic  in  peace, 
than  it  was  glorious  in  waf . 
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A  good  conftitutlon  was  the  objedl  for 
which  we  riflced  our  lives,  and  experi- 
enced unparalelled  difficulties.  We  are 
happy  in  the  conviAion,  that  our  views 
are  anfwered  in  the  prefent  government 
of  the  United  States  : While  we  ap- 
plaud the  wifdom  of  our  countrymen  in 
placing  you  at  the  head  of  it,  we  pledge 
ourfelves  to  fupport  its  adminiftration, 
with  the  remnants  of  lives  long  fmce  de- 
voted to  the  pubhc  fervice. 

"We  need  not  enumerate  your  titles  to 
the  gratitude  of  your  country  ;  or  echo, 
in  the  fuffrages  of  our  particular  conftitu- 
ents,  the  public  fentiment.  But  we  may 
fay  that  we  fee,  with  exultation,  our 
countrymen  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  independence,  under  the  aufpices  of 
the  perfan,  who  was  more  inftrumental 
than  any  other  in  its  ertablifhment.  May 
you,  as  a  reward  for  your  fervices,  enjoy 
length  of  days,  and  every  temporal  blef- 
fing,  and  may  fuch  bleffings  be  a  pre- 
lude to  everlafting  fehcity. 

Signed,  in  behalf  of  the  General  Meeting. 
T.  MIFFLIN, 
Vice-Prefident-General. 

Philadelphia y  May  4th,  I79O. 
Atteft.      H.   KNOX,   Secretary-General. 

To  the  DELEGATES  of  the  STATE 
SOCIETIES  of  the  CINCINNATI, 
lately  aflembled  at  their  Triennial 
Meeting. 

GENTLEMEN, 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  eafier  for  you  to 
conceive,  than  for  me  to  explain, 
the  pleafmg  fenfations  which  have  been 
excited  in  my  brcaft,  by  your  congratula- 
tions on  my  appointment  to  be  head  of 
this  rifmg  republic;  yet  I  mufl  take  the 
liberty  to  thank  you  hncerely,  for  the  po- 
lite manner  in  which  you  felicitate  our 
countrymen,  and  tetlify  your  regard  to 
me,  on  this  occafion. 

In  addition  to  that  regard  for  your  fuf- 
ferings  and  fervices  which  arifes  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  having  done  your  duty, 
you  have  erected  monuments  more  ex- 
preflive  of  your  merits  than  even  the  uni- 
verfal  applaufe  of  your  country,  in  the 
eftablifliment  of  its  independenc(^  and  Ib- 
vereignty.  Nor  ftiould  any  poffible  cir- 
cumftances  of  poverty  or  adverfity,  com- 
pel you  to  give  up  that  fweet  fatisfadtioM 
for  the  part  you  have  a6led,  which  ought 
to  attend  you,  as  well  through  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  life,  as  in  the  moment  of  diffolu- 
tion. 

The  candour  of  your  fellow-citizens 
acknowledges  the  patriotifm  of  your  con* 


dud  in  peace,  as  their  gratitude  has  de- 
clared their  obligations  for  your  fortitude 
and  perfeverance  in  war A  know- 
ledge that  they  now  do  juflice  to  tlie  pu- 
rity of  your  intentions  ought  to  be  your 
higheft  confolation,  as  the  fad  is  demon- 
Ilrative  of  your  greateft  glory. 

The  objedc  for  which  your  gallantry  en- 
countered every  danger,  and  your  virtue 
fuftained  unparalleled  difficulties,  has  hap- 
pily been  attained.  A  government,  pro- 
mifmg  protedion  and  profperity  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  eftablifh- 
ed,  and  its  operations  hitherto  have  been 
fuch  as  to  juftify  the  mofl  fanguine  expec- 
tations of  further  fuccefs It  was  natu- 
rally to  be  expeded,  that  lives  which  had 
long  hnce  been  devoted  on  the  altar  of 
Freedom,  could  never  be   offered  at   the 

Ihrines  of  Anarchy   and  Defpotifm 

And  the  offer  which  you  make  of  the  re- 
fidue  of  thofe  lives,  to  fupport  the  admi- 
niftration of  this  government,  is  not  lefs 
a  proof  of  its  excellence,  than  an  encou- 
ment  for  thofe  concerned  in  its  execution, 
to  ufe  their  bcft  endeavours  to  make  it  a 
fource  of  extenfive  and  permanent  blef- 
fings to  their  country. 

Wkatevcr  title  my  military  fervices 
may  have  given  me  to  the  regard  of  my 
country,  they  arc  principly  corroborated 
by  the  firm  lupport  of  my  brave  and  faith- 
ful alfociates  in  the  field  :  And,  if  any 
confideration  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
luccefsful  exercife  of  my  civil  duties,  it 
proceeds,  in  a  great  raeafure,  from  the 
wifdom  of  the  laws,  and  the  facility 
which  the  difpofition  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zens has  given  to  their  adminiftration. 

To  the  moft;  aff<idionate  wilhes  for 
your  temporal  happinefs,  I  add  a  fervent 
prayer  for  your  eternal  felicity. 

G.  WASltlNGTON. 

(CIRCULAR,) 
To  the  bTAI'E  SOCIETIES  of  the  CIN- 
CINNATI. 
GENTLEMEN, 

HAVING  made  choice  of  all  our  offi- 
cers for  the  three  enfuing  years,  as 
will  appear  by  the  enclofed  certified  lifts  ; 
and  having  completed  all  the  bufmefs  be- 
fore us,  we  could  not,  however,  feparate 
withoMt  addrelling  you,  on  the  fituatioa 
and  profpecft  of  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States. 

With  hearts  filled  with  love  to  our  na- 
tive climes,  and  gratitude  to  the  author 
of  every  good  gift,  v.'ho  has  caft  our  lot  in 
fuch  pleafaut  places;  we  rejoice  that  our 
countrymen  are  rapidly  recovering  from 
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the  calamities  occafioned  by  the  late  war, 
and  are  at  Ull  favoured  with  a  go- 
vernment, which  will  probably  leciire  to 
them  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  benehts 
they  had  a  rivrht  to  expeCl  from  the  revo- 
lution. Already  we  perceive,  that  agri- 
culture, commerce,  manufactures,  pri- 
vate happinefs,  and  public  profperity,  en- 
creafe  in  a  wonderful  manner,  under  the 
aufpicious  influence  of  this  government. 
And  from  a  view  of  all  the  circumftances, 
wt  are  juflified  in  a  belief,  that  our  prof- 
pe6t  of  felicity  is  as  fair  as  that  of  any  na- 
tion under  htaven. 

While  we  recal  to  mind  that  you  were 
the  chiefs  of  that  gioilous  band  of  h«<roes, 
who  merited  and  obtained  the  diilinguilh- 
cd  appedati..noi  the  PATRIOT  ARNi  V, 
we  feci  all  the  endearments  of  our  former 
conneClion  recur  withrtdoubledforce.The 
world  conljuered  that  charar^er  as  the  hell 
guarantee  for  your  futureconduol.  Nor  has 
your  condudl  at  any  time  deceived  the 
moft  fanguine  expeAations  of  the  friends 
of  freedom. 

The  general  tenor  of  your  behaviour 
fmce  the  war,  and  particularly  duiing  the 
period  in  which  the  prefent  government 
was  formed  and  eftablilhed,  has  been  lo 
perfciftly  unexceptionable,  and  fo  entire- 
ly confonant  to  your  own  profeffions,  as 
to  entitle  you  to  the  univcrfal  approba- 
tion of  your  fellow-citizens. 

It  gives  us  inexprefiible  pleafure  to  find, 
that  the  unreafonable  and  illiberal  cla- 
mour, which  at  one  moment  had  been 
excited  againft  our  inihitution,  has  totally 
fubfided, 

The  accounts,  which  we  annually  fee 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  of  the 
manner  in  which  you  celebrate  the  decla- 
ration of  Independence,  on  the  4th  of  Ju- 
ly, the  day  ftxed  for  your  flate  meetings, 
afford  usalfo  great  fatibfadion.Thereafons 
fcr  the  recc)<>;niti(m  of  that  fellival,  arc  fo 
ebvious  and  important,  that  we  hope  you 
will  ever  continue  to  conlider  that  day,  as 
a  day  of  thanfgiving. 

We  prefunie  not  to  give  you  any  ad- 
vice far  the  regulation  of  the  internal 
concerns  of  youi  focieties.  But  we  are 
pcrfuaded  that  you  will  do  good  to  ail 
men,  whe.nloevcr  and  wherefocvcr  op- 
pc  rtunities  will  permit ;  and  particularly 
that  you  will,  to  the  utmoit  of  your  abili- 
ty, alleviate  the  penury  and  dHdreffes  of 
thofe  who  have  borne  with  you  the  bur- 
den of  the  war.  Asmany  inflances  hiive 
already  occurred  of  widows,  orphans  and 
uniortunate  members  of  your  fociety, 
who   claim    and   receive   fuppurt    frvm 


your  beneficence,  It  behoves  yoti  to  place 
your  funds  upon  the  beftpoffible  footing, 
to  accomplifh  the  truly  benevolent  and 
fraternal  purpoLs  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Since  it  is  but  too  juflly  to  be 
apprehended,  that  the  number  of  pcrfons 
who  will  be  entitled  to  your  aififtance 
will  rather  increafe  than  diminifh. 

We  moft  ardently  defirc,  that  the  cha- 
raderof  the  Cincinnati  may  continue  to  be 
relpededjin  confequence  of  their  complet- 
ing the  glory  of  foldiers,  by  afting  well 
the  part  of  citizens.  With  this  obje<5l  in 
view,  we  doubt  not  that  you  v/ill  aflidu- 
oufly  cultivate  all  the  virtues  of  peacea- 
ble and  patriotic  citizens,  efpecially  in- 
dustry, frugality,  honefly,  and  a  fixed 
determination  to  fupport  the  government 
of  your  country. 

It  is  neceffary  for  the  ulterior  arrange- 
ments of  our  fociety  at  large,  that  you 
fhould  tranfmit  to  cur  fecretary-gencral. 
accurate  returns  of  the  perlons  compofing 
your  State  Societies,  as  foon  as  they  can 
be  conveniently  completed. 

We  forward  to  you  by  this  conveyance, 
the  copy  of  an  addrels  which  we  prefent- 
ed  to  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  his  anfwer.  It  now  only 
remains  for  us  to  commend  you  to 
the  holy  keeping  of  Almighty  God  ;  and 
to  wifh  you  every  blelling  which  your 
own  hearts  can  dcllre. 

Done  /;/  our  General  Meeting,  at  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  this  fourth  day  of 
May,   1790. 

T.    MIFFLIN, 
Vice-Prefideut-General. 
Attefl, 

H.  KNOX.  Secretary-General. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 

Ratification  o/'fZif  Constitution  bf 
Pvkode-Uland. 
On  the  29th  of  May  lafl  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  ratified  by 
a  convention  of  the  people  of  Rhode- 
Ifland,  ayes  34 — nays  32. — By  the  accef- 
fion  of  this  Itate  to  the  conlticutlon,  the 
whole  of  the  -'tates  originally  confede- 
rated, are  happily  united  under  a  general 
and  efficient  government. 

NEW -JERSEY. 

Burlington,  June  i.  A  correfpondent 
takes  the  liberty  of  imprcfling  upon  the 
ni  nds  of  the  farmers,  the  utility  of  a  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  cultivation  of  po- 
tatoes. At  a  time  when  the  unfettled 
ftate  01  Europe  and  the  Well-Indies,  af- 
fords a  favourable  and  certain  market  for 
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all  the  grain  and  flour  we  can  furnifli,  we 
fhould  be  attentive  to  cultivate  thofe  arti- 
cles, which  will  leffen  the  confumption  of 
grain  among  ourfelves,  and  enable  us  to 
increafe  the  export  to  foreign  countries.— 
Potatoes  are  found  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
wholeforae,  cheap,  and  nutrious  vegeta- 
bles, either  for  the  ufe  of  families,  cattle 
or  hogs ;  and  the  great  improvements 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  them  in  Ame- 
rica, ought  to  animate  us  to  every  exer- 
tion for  the  farther  improvement  of  this 
important  objed  of  domcllic  confump- 
tion, as  well  as  export. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia,  June  19.  On  Tuefday 
(the  8th  infl.)  a  Commencement  was 
held  by  adjournment,  for  the  purpofe  of 
conferring  the  degree  of  Doitor  in  Medi- 
cine, in  the  College  Hall  of  this  city. 
The  bufinefs  was  opened  with  a  prayer, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Provoft  of  the 
College.  A  pertinent  addrefs  was  after- 
wards delivered  to  the  audience,  by  Dr. 
Shippen,  in  which  feveral  judicious  rea- 
fons  were  given  for  conferring  the  de- 
gree of  Dodor,  inftead  of  Batchelor  of 
Medicine  in  the  College.  The  following 
candidates  were  then  examined  upon  the 
fubjedls  of  their  thefes,  by  the  different 
ProfelTors  of  Medicine  :  viz. 

Armand  John  De   Roffet,    of  N.  C. 

De  Febribus  Intermittentibus. 
James  Proudfit,  of  Pennfylvania, 

De  Pleuritide  Vera. 
John  Penington,  of  Philadelphia, 
On  Fermentation. 

The  Latin  Thefes  were  examined  and 
defended  in  the  Latin  language.  The 
thefis  OH  fermentation,  which  was  writ- 
ten in  Englilh,  was  examined  and  defend- 
in  the  fame  language. 

The  degree  of  Dodor  of  Medicine  was 
then  conferred  upon  SamuelPowel  Griffitts, 
M.B.  Profeflbr  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
College,  and  upon  each  of  the  candidates. 
The  bufinefs  of  the  day  was  concluded 
with  a  fenfible  and  pathetic  addrels  to  the 
Graduates,  by  the  Provoft  of  the  College. 

York,  June  z.  We  hear,  that  about 
fix  o'clock,  on  Thurfday  evening  iaft,  one 
of  the  fevereft  and  moft  tremendous  thun- 
der ftorms,  that  has  ever  been  reniem- 
bred  in  thofe  parts,  happened  at  Wright's 
Ferry,  on  the  Sufquehannah.  The  ftorm 
was  accompanied  with  a  quantity  of  large 
hail,  which  has  done  confiderable  damage 
to  the  fruit  trees,  wheat  and  other  grain. 
Mr.  Jofeph  Jeffcries  had  a  barn  and  fta- 


bles  unroofed,  and  a  great  number  of  ap- 
ple trees  in  his  orchard  were  tora  up  by, 
the  roots.  Three  men,  together  with 
two  girls,  belonging  to  a  plantation  ad- 
joiaing  Mr.  JefFeries's,  were  at  work  in 
the  woods  when  the  guft  came  on ;  they 
unfortunately  took  fhelter  under  a  large 
tree,  which  by  the  violence  of  the  wind 
was  blown  down,  and  killed  two  of  the 
men,  the  other  providentially  efcaped  un- 
hurt ;  one  of  the  girls  had  her  arm  frac- 
tured, and  the  other  her  leg  broke. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Civil  Establishment. 
Rhode-IJlanii. 

Nezv-Port.  William  Ellery,  CoUcflor  ; 
Robert  Crooke,  Naval-Officer;  Daniel  Lay 
n.an.  Surveyor. 

Providence.  Jeremiah  Olney,  Colledor; 
Theodore  Fojler,  Naval-Officer;  tVilliam 
Barton^  Surveyor. 

Lijlria  of  North-Car  Una. 

William  R.  Davie,  Judge ;  John  Sit- 
greaves,  Attorney ;  John  Skinner,  Mar- 
Ihall. 

Dijlria  of  Sauth-Carolina. 

Thomas    Bee^    Judge,    in   the   room  of 
William  Drayton,  deceafed. 
Territory    of  the    United  States  foutb  of  the 
River  Ohio. 

William  Blount,  Governor  ;  David  Camp- 
bdl  and  John  M^Nairy,    Judges  ;     Daniel 
Smith,  Secretary. 
CONSULS  AND  VICE-CONSULS. 

Rich.rd  Harrifon,  of  Virginia,  Conful 
for  the  port  of  Cadiz,  &c. 

John  Marfden  Pintard,  of  NeW-York, 
for  the  Ifland  of  Madeira,  &c. 

James  Maury,  of  Virginia,  for  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  &c. 

William  Knox,  of  New- York,  for  the 
port  of  Dublin,  &c. 

James  Fenzuick,  of  Maryland,  for  the 
port  of  Bourdeaux. 

Burrell  Games,  of  Maffachufetts,  for 
the  port  of  Nantz. 

Nathaniel  Barrett,  of  MalTachufettS,  for 
the  port  of  Rouen. 

Sylvanus  Bourne,  of  MaflachufettS,  for 
the  port  of  Hifpaniola. 

Fulivar  SJtipivith,  of  Virginia,  for  the 
port  of  Martinique. 

Edivard  Church,  of  Georgia,  for  the 
port  of  Bilboa. 

Thomas  Auldjo,  Vice-Conful  for  the 
port  of  Cowes. 

The  Sieur  EtJenne  Cathalan,  Vice-Con- 
ful  for  the  port,  of  Marfcilles. 
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John  Parijh^  Vlcc-Conful  for   the  port 
of  Hamburgh. 

MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

INFANTRY. 

OFFICERS  IN  SERVICE. 

Lieutenant    Colonel    Commandant. 

Brigadier-General  by 
Brevet,  Pennfylvania 
Majors . 

John  Palfgrave  Wyllys  Conne<9-icut 

John  F,  Hamtramck  New- York 

Captains. 
I  David  Zeigler 


Jofiah  Harmar 


a  Jonathan  Heart 

3  DavidStrong 

4  William  M'Curdy 

5  John  Mercer 

6  John  Smith 

7  Jofeph  Afhton 

8  Erkurics  Beatty 

Lieutenants. 
I  Thomas  Doyle 
a  John  Armftrong 

3  Ebenezer  Frothingham 

4  John  Pratt 

5  William  Kerfey 

6  William  Peters 

7  Jacob  Kinfbury 

8  Ebenezer  Denny 

Enfigns. 
I  Cornelius  R.  Sedam 
a  Nathan  M'Dowell 

3  John  Jeffers 

4  Abner  Prior 

5  Afa  Hartfhorne 

6  Robert  Thomfon 

7  Jacob  Melcher 

8  John  Morgan 


Pennfylvania 
Connecticut 

Ditto 

Penn  ylvania 

New-Jerfey 

New- York 

Penfylvania 

Ditto 

Pennfylvania 

Ditto 

Connedicut 

Ditto 

New-Jerfey 

New- York 

ConHeAicut 

Pennfylvania 

New-Jerfey 

Pennfylvania 

ConneAicut 

New- York 

Conneiflicut 

Pennfylvania 

Ditto 

New-Jerfey 


(Vice  Francis  Ivuce  refigned.) 
Surgeon . 
,  Pennfylvania 


Richard  Allifon 

Ivlates 
John  Elliott 
John  M.  Scott 

NEW    APPOINTMENTS. 

Major.  -\ 

Aleiander  Parker  Virginia 

Captains. 
I  Akx.  Trueman  Maryland 

%  Jofeph  Montfort  N.  Carolina 

3  Michael  Rudolph  Georgia 

4  Ballard  Smith 

Lieutenaats. 
1  Thomas  Martin 
a  Thomas  Pafteur  N 

3  Mark  M'Pherfon 

4  John  Steel 

E.njtgns 
I  Richard  Archer 
a  Thomfon  Seayres 

3  tzekicl  Polke 

4  James  Clay 


New- York 
New-Jerfey, 


Virginia 

Georgia 

Carohna 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Virginia 

DittoJ    •" 

N.  Carolina 

Georgia 


ARTILLERT. 

OFFICERS    IN    SERVICE. 

Major  Commandant. 

John  Doughty  New-Jerfey 

Captains, 
I  William  Fergufon  Pennfylvania 

a  James  Bradford  New- York 

3  Henry  Burbeck  Maffachufetts 

4  Jofeph  Savage  Ditto 

Lieutenants. 
I  Mahlon  Ford  '        New-Jerfcy 

a  Derick  Schuyler  New- York 

3  John  Pierce  Maffachufetts 

4  Mofes  Porter  Ditto 

5  William  Moore  Ditto 

6  Matthew  Erneft  New- York 

7  Ebenezer  S.  Fowler  Maffachufetts 

8  Edward  ^pear  Pennfylvania 

Surgeon  s   Mate. 

Nathan  Hayward  Maffachufetts 

MARRIAGES. 

New-Jersey.  At  Brunfivick^  Daniel 
Cooper,  Efq.  of  Longhill,  aged  93,  to 
Mrs.  M:artin,  aged  81. — His  fixth  fpoufe. 

Pennsylvania.  In  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Thomas  Ketland,  to  Mifs  Meade;  Cap- 
tain George  Bray,  to  Mifs  Sally  Clark  ; 
Mr.  David  Pinkerton,  to  Mifs  Ann  Ord ; 
Mr.  William  Chancellor,  to  Mifs  Han- 
nah Wharton.  At  Germantoivn,  Mr.  Ca- 
leb Lownes,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mifs 
Robinfon,  of  Montgomery  county. 
DEATHS. 

Connecticut.  At  Brooklyn,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age  ;  Ifrael  Putman,  Efq. 
Major-General  in  the  late  continental  ar- 
my; at  Thomfon^  Mr.  Henry  Elthorp, 
aged  105. 

Massachusetts.  In  Bojlon,  Mr.  John 
Scottow,  aged  89.  At  Charlejioiun,  Mr. 
John  Auftin,  aged  84.  At  Maiden, 
Capt.  John  Dexter,  aged  %.  At  Salem^ 
John  Nutting,  Efq.  aged  95. 

New-York  In  the  Capital,  the  Hon. 
Theodorick  Bland  (Reprefentative  in 
Congrefs,  from  Virginia)  ;  Richard  Sill, 
Efq.  Member  of  the  General  Affembly, 
for  the  county  of  Albany. 

New-Jerset.  At  Salem,  Bateman 
Lloyd,  Efq.  aged  66.  At  Elizabethtoivny 
the  Rev.  Thomas  B.   Chandler,  D.  D. 

Penxsyivania.  In  Philadelphia,  Mrs. 
Pettit,  confort  of  Charles  Pettit,  Efq. 
In  Chejier  County,  William  Clingan,  Efq. 
aged  77. 

Virginia.  At  Willi amjhurg,  Mr.  John 
Carter,  aged  90.  In  King  and  ^ee/i's 
County,  Richard  Corbin,  Efq.  aged  77. 

Foutu-Caromna.  In  CharUylon,  Wil- 
liam Drayton,  Efq.  L.  L.  D.  Jud;e  of 
the  diftridi  of  South-Carolina  ;  Mrs.  Sa- 
fanna  Hall. 


S^fuiadeipfiia    S^riced^'Gurrent^ 
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AJhes,fot,p.ton,  35/. 

Brandy,  French,  p.  gal.        5/9 

Bread,  Jhip,per  civt.  I'^s. 

C  American,  In  bottles,  per 

%   j       dozen  8/4 

'^^    L  Ditto,  per  bbl.  3OJ. 

^  COak,p.m.feet,e';f6-%5s. 
"%  \  Merchant .  pine  6os-6£s. 
I   "jSap,  40.-42/6. 

^   LCedar,  55^-^5'- 

Chscelate,  per  lb.  Xs. 

Coffee,  per.  lb.  15^ J-l6(/, 

r Superfine,  p.  bJ.         5  2/6. 

j«   1   Common,  48.. 

^■iBiirmid.beft,    40J-42/"6. 

^    I  Middlings.  4OJ. 

\^Shipfiuff,p.  civt.  18-2OJ, 

Flaxfeed,  per  bujh.  4/3 

Ginjeng,  per  lb.  Is-lf/i,. 

Gin,  Holland,  per  gal,        4/9 
^Wheat.p.bujh.  ir. 

i?Vf,  6, 

Oats,  3 

Indian  corn,  4/3-4/6 

Barley,  Af(y 

bejljhelled,      %Qs 


r  CaJ},psr  civt.    %■ 
•  \  Bar,  per  ton, 

^  I  6'Z.ff^  60-65/. 

y^Nailrods,  34/. 

Mfa/,  Indian, p.  bbl.    25-26^. 

MolaJes,per  gal.  2f2,-^fA. 

Nails,  10,lZl5'  %0d.        %\d. 


22/6-3OJ.J       CAllum,p.  hu 

^■jl-%^1--^    y  Liverpool, 

OJ-8/.  CO    "j  Ca(//z, 


Parchment,  per  doz , 
Porter,  American, 
•    C  Burlington, 
o    \  Loiver  Co. 

C  Carolina, 
Peafe, 
Rice,  per  civt. 

C  Jamaica  per  g. 
I  Windivard, 
g    J  Antigua, 
a-    I  Barhadoes, 
I  Country, 
^raffia. 


LLiJbo 


1/8 

1/9 
1/6-1/8 

1/4 


■N.Jer.Z^g..        lf(i-9s. 
Carolina,  32g-ic/g-izf6 


^Buckivheat, 
Hams,  per  lb, 
HogS-lard, 
Honey, 

Hemp,  per.  ton, 
Hogjhead,  hoops, p.  t 
Hides  raiv,  per  lb. 
Indigo,  Fr.  per  lb. 
Carolina, 


ts 

5y-(>d 

ld--j\d, 

Z¥'Ad 

S5l 

5-61. 

gl-iod. 

7/6-12. 

4^-6/6.1 


35-45^ 
10/6. 

57/6-60. 
55^60.. 
6.-7/6 

22.. 

4/9- 
4.. 

4/4 
3/10 

3/1 
2/4 


C  Turpentine, 

(J.  R.  ntiv,  bejl 
I  Inferior, 

Old, 
1  Rappahan. 


1776 

35-42/6 
28-35^. 

45-50-f- 
25-27J. 


.^^ 


Coloured  Maryl.  40-6o.f. 


C  German, p.  civt.  60-7O. 

-^   }£nglijh,blifered,         8oj 

^    jAmer.p.ton,         40-60.. 

\.Cioivley^s,p.fag-        85J 

Snake  root, p.  lb.  ifS-'^S 

Soap,  common,  4-6d. 

Cafile,  <)d.\ 

Starch,  4-6d. 

f  Lump,  per  lb.  I2^fl'.i^ 

.    I  Loaf,f,ng.  refn.        l^^d. 

^    J  Ditto,  double  ditto.       20d. 

*    I  Havannah,  ivhite,       f)d. 

Ditto,  broivn,  (}-%d.\ 


Dark, 
Long  leaf, 
Eafiern  Shore, 
Carolina,  neiv. 
Old, 

Hyfon,p.lb. 

Souchong, 

Congo, 

Bohea, 


a5-2Si. 
25-28J. 
18-25X. 
25-27^- 
35'- 

6-ioj. 

4/1-6/8. 

3/9-5/6 

2/2-2/3 


(Mad. p.  p.     40-82/ ICJ-. 
Liffon,                             3Sl' 
Ttneriffe,               22-24/. 
Fayal,p.g.           2/4-3/6 

J  Port,  per  pipe,       39-40/. 
Ditto,  per  gal.             5/10 
Ditto,perdoz.  bot.      30s. 

Claret, 

Sherry,  p.  gal. 
^Malaga, 

30-45'. 
6/9-7/6 
4/6-5^. 

\_Mufco.p.civt.   lO''Tlfb.\Wax,bees,per  lb.       i/io|-2j. 


Current  Prices  of  Public  Securities. 


Neua-loans.  %/4 — 8/6. 

Funded  depreciation,  8/4 — 8/6. 

Unfunded  ditto,  II.. 

Land-office  certifcates  for  ivarranting        8/6. 
Dollar  money,  lO  advance  on  the  face. 


ferfey  money,  dif count,  25— 27/'6 

Pennjyl'vania  Neiv  Emiff on,  advance,        IIO 
Shilling  money  of%l,  120  for  I OO 

Continental  certifcates,  8/4 — 8/6 

Facilities,  6/6—6/8 


Course  0/ Exchange. 


^ills  of  Exchange,  London,   ^Odays,  62. 

Ditto,  60  fl'flj.,    66-68. 
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JN  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  a  number  of  our  friends,  the  fub- 
Icribers  to  the  Afyluni  fhall,  in  future,  be  furnifhed  with  a  title-page 
and  index  at  the  end  of  every  fix  months,  that  the  woric  may  be  bound 
in  ne;it  portable  volumes.  With  the  prefent  number  are  given  a  title- 
pyge  and  index  to  the  volume  commencing  with  January  and  ending 
v.ith  June  laft.  Thofe  who  prefer  large  volumes  may  ftill  preferve  the 
old  pi  .n  of  the  Coluuibian  Magazine,  by  binding  two  in  one. 

Tlic  January  and  February  numbers  having  been  publilhed  under  the 
title  of  1  hd  Cohanbian  Magazi/ie,  it  was  thought  advifable  to  obferve  this 
form  in  the  title-page  now  given.  The  tide-page  to  our  next  fhall  be 
deligned  and  executed  in  an  elegant  manner,  and  made  to  correfpond 
with  t.he  prefent  title  and  plan  of  this  work. 

We  might  be  accufed  of  ingratitude,  did  we  not,  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  volume,  acknowledge  the  liberal  encouragement  we  have  ex- 
perienced fince  the  tllablifhment  of  this  mifcellany,  on  its  prefent  plan. 
The  increafe  of  fublcribers  has  been  very  confiderable  ;  greater,  indeecJ^ 
than  could  have  been  expeiSled  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time.  The  beil  re- 
turn we  can  make  is,  to  render  the  Afylum  worthy  of  the  patronage  with 
wliich  it  has  been  honored,  by  making  it  asufeful  and  entertaining  as  pof- 
lible.     To  effeit  this  fiiall  be  our  higheft  ambition. 

To  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  generoufly  given  hs  their  literary  aid, 
we  are  at  a  lofs  for  language  to  exprefs  the  grateful  fenfe  of  their  kind- 
nefs,  which  is  deeply  implanted  in  our  bofoms.  To  men  who  have  a6led 
from  motives  altogether  dilinterefted  our  warmell  thanks  are  due.  To 
their  afliitance  iiluch  of  our  fuccefs  may   be  attributed. 

Tiie  exien'ive  and  increafmg  circulation  of  this  work  renders  it  a  pro- 
per vehicle  for  conveying  ufeful  information  through  every  part  of  our 
country.  It  may  be  fome  inducement  to  the  friends  of  mankind  to  favour 
us  with  thc-ir  literary  correfpondence,  when  they  find  that  their  generous 
labour  fh:'.!l  not  be  loil;  but  that  whatever  inftrudtion  their  communications 
may  contain,  fliall  be  widely  diffeminated  among  their  fellow-citizens  of 
every  defcripiion.  Nor  is  the  perufal  of  this  mifcellany  confined  to  the 
United  States :  it  has  obtained  a  circulation  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  Wcil-lndies. 

WlTile  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  public  patronage,  and  literary  af- 
fiftancf^,  with  which  the  Univerfal  Aiylum  has  already  been  honored,  we 
ear\itii:iy  folicit  a  continuance  and  increafe  of  both.  On  our  parts,  we 
can,  at  leafb,  promife,  that  the  fame  diligence  in  the  compilation,  the 
fame  eleg  vjce  in  the  execution,  and  the  fame  puneluality  in  the  publica- 
tion and  delivery  of  tliis  work,  which  have  been  evinced  fince  it  came 
into  our  hands,  fhall  be  Itrictly  adliered  to  in  future. 

The  PKQ  pp.  I  ETORS. 

PhiIad<j!bVia,  J.:!y  ^i/l,  1790, 


^'  J'"  P  v.  Dr.  S.v!ith\  ad.lrefs  is  unavoiclably  poftponed.  Sunrlry  communica- 
no.-.i,  Aliich  were  received  too  Utc  for  the  preftnt  number,  Ihail  appear  in  our 
oc.vr. 
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In  the  A  s  Y  -L  u  M  for  April  the  reader  was  prefented  with  a  few  ohferva^ 
tions  OH  gejinre^  to  illujirate  which  two  plates  were  given.  We  Jh all  now 
cojicluds  the  fubjeCl  with  fome  farther  hints,  accompanied  by  two  other 
plates. 


WHEN  the  pupil  has  got  the 
habit  of  holding  his  hand  and 
arm  properly,  he  may  be  taught  to 
move  them.  In  this  motion  he  muft 
be  careful  to  keep  the  arm  from  the 
body.  He  muft  neither  draw  the 
elbow  backwards,  nor  fufFer  it  to 
approach  to  the  fide;  bur,  while 
the  hand  and  lower  joint  of  the  arm, 
are  curving  towards  the  fhoulder, 
the  whole  arm,  with  the  elbow, 
forming  nearly  an  angle  of  a  fquare 
fnould  move  upwards  from  the 
ihoulder,  in  the  fame  poiirion  as 
■  when  gracefully  taking  off  the  hat ; 
that  is,  with  the  elbow  extended 
from  the  fide,  and  the  upper  joint 
of  the  arm  nearly  on  a  hoe  with  the 
fhoulder,  and  forming  an  angle  of  a 
fquare  with  the  body :  (fee  plate  III, ) 
this  motion  of  the  arm  will  naturally 
bring  the  hand,  with  the  palm, 
downwards,  into  a  horizontal  pofi- 
tion,  and  when  it  approaches  to  the 
head,  the  arm  ihuuld,  with  a  jerk, 
be    fuddenly   ilraightcned  into   its 


firfl  pofition,  at  the  very  moment 
the  emphatical  word  is  pronounced. 
This  coincidence  of  the  hand  and 
voice,  will  greatly  enforce  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  and,  if  they  keep  time, 
they  will  be  in  tune,  as  it  were,  to 
each  other  ;  and  to  force  and  ener- 
gy, add  harmony  and  variety. 

Great  care  mufl  be  takeij,  to 
keep  the  hand  open,  and  the  thumb 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  fingers  j 
and  particular  attention  muft  be 
paid,  to  keeping  the  hand  in  aa 
exa6l  line  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  arm,  fo  as  not  to  bend  at  the 
wrifl,  either  when  it  is  held  out, 
without  motion,  or  when  it  gives 
the  emphatic  flroke.  And,  above 
all,  the  body  muft  be  kept  in  a 
ftraight  line  wiih  the  leg  on  which 
it  bears,  and  not  fuffered  to  bend  to 
the  oppofite  fide. 

In  dialogues,  or  fuch  exercifes 
as  require  two  to  be  on  the  ftao-e 
at  the  fame  time,  a  dirarent  kind 
of  aiTtion  muft  be  ufed ;   (fee  plate 
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IV.)  as  a  fpeaker  who  delivers 
bimlelf  fingly  to  an  auditory,  and 
one  who  addrelTes  another  Ipeaker, 
in  view  of  an  auditory,  are  under 
very  diiferent  predicament?.  The 
former  has  only  one  object:  to  ad- 
dreis;  the  latter  has  two.  For  if  a 
{pecker  on  theftage  wereto  addrefs 
the  perfon  he  fpeaks  to,  without 
any  regard  to  the  point  of  view  in 
which  he  itinds,  with  ref'pe(5l  to  his 
audience,  he  would  be  apt  t  turn 
his  buck  on  them,  and  to  place  hlm- 
felf  in  fuch  pf)(iticn8,  as  would  be 
highly  ungraceful  and  difgufting. 
When  a  fcene,  therefore,  is  re- 
prefented,  it  is  necefTary  that  the 
^wo  perfonages,  who  fpeak,  fliould 
form  a  fort  of  pidiure,  and  place 
themfelves  in  a  poiition  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  perlpe^live.  In  or- 
der to  do  this,  it  will  be  neceflary 
that  each  of  them  fliould  ftand  ob- 
liquely, and  chiefly  make  ufe  of  one 
hand.  Tnat  i';,  fuppofing  the  ftage 
or  platform  where  they  Hand  to 
be  a  quadrangle,  each  fpeaker 
fhould  refpe6tively,  face  that  cor- 
ner of  it  next  to  the  audience  ;  and 
uie  that  hand,  and  reft  upon  that 
leg,  which  is  next  to  the  perfon  he 
fpeaks  to,  and  which  is  fartheft 
from  the  audience.  This  difpofition 
is  abfolutely  necelTary,  to  form  any 
thing  like  a  picturesque  grouping 
of  objefts,  and  without  it,  that  i?, 
if  both  fpeakers  uie  the  riglit  hand, 


and  ftand  exactly  fronting  each 
other,  the  impropriety  will  be  pal- 
pable, and  the  fpe6\acle  difgufting. 

It  need  fcarcely  be  noted,  that 
if  the  fpeaker,  in  a  I'cene,  ufes  that 
hand  which  is  next  the  audience, 
he  ought  like  wife  to  poife  his  body 
upon  the  fame  leg:  the  hand  fliould 
act  on  that  fide  only,  on  which  the 
body  bears. 

Occafion  may  be  taken,  in  the 
courle  of  the  fcene,  to  change  fides. 
One  fpeaker,  at  the  end  of  an  im- 
paflioned  fpeech,  may  crof?  over  to 
the  ])lace  of  the  other,  while  the 
latter,  at  the  fame  moment,  crofTes 
over  to  the  place  of  the  former. 
Tills,  however,  muft  be  done  with 
great  care,  and  fo  as  to  keep  the 
back  from  being  turned  to  the  au- 
dience :  but  if  this  tranfition  be 
performed  adroitly,  it  will  have  a 
very  good  eflfedl,  in  varying  the 
poiition  of  the  Ipeakers,  and  giving 
each  an  opportunity  of  ufing  his 
right  hand — the  moft  favourable  to 
grace  and  expreffion. 

It  muft  be  carefully  noted,  that, 
when  they  are  not  fpeaking,  the 
arms  muft  hang  in  their  natural 
place,  by  the  lides  ;  unlefs  what  is 
fpoken,  by  one,  is  of  luch  impor- 
tance, as  to  excite  agitation  and 
furprife,  in  the  other.  But,  if  we 
fliould  be  fparing  of  gefture,  at  all 
times,  we  fliould  bb  moie  particular- 
ly lb,  when  we  are  not  Ipeaking. 
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ABOUT    the  latter  end   of  accounts  handed  down  tons,  appears 

1727  Franklin  and  his  friends  to  have  been  an  admirable  inftitu- 

formcd   a    iociety   for   mutual  im-  tion,  founded  (m  a  good  plan,  and 

provement  in  morality,  politics,  and  well  conducted.    The  number   was 

natural  philofophy,  which,  from  the  limited  to  twelve,  and  hence  were 
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obviated  all  the  inconveniencies  of 
large  bodies,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  there  was  a  fufficient  number 
to  prevent  an  entire  wnion  of  fenti- 
ment  and  (jpinion,  which  would  pre- 
clude difcuffion  and  improvement. 
Meetings  were  held  once  a  week. 
At  thefe  meetings  various  queftions 
were  dilcufled  with  calmnefs,  and 
a  dilpofition  to  difcover  truth,  ra- 
ther than  to  confateadverfaries,  or 
to  ftiine  in  oratory.  Flowery  dif- 
cuffions  feldom  advance  the  caufe  of 
truth,  which,  fimple  in  itfelf,  '  needs 
not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament.' 
Once  in  three  months  each  of  the 
members  read  an  elFay.  In  the 
London  edition  of  Dr.  Franklin's 
mifcellaneous  woiks,  we  find  the 
queries  propofed  for  the  confidera- 
tion  of  this  literary  club,  which 
was  called  the  Junto.  Thefe  que- 
ries are  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
curious,  and  tend  to  fhew  the  na- 
ture of  the  Society,  and  the  influence 
which  it  muft  have  had  in  pro- 
moting uleful  knowledge.  This 
aiTociation  continued  for  nearly  for- 
ty years.  Several  of  its  members 
became  men  of  eminence.  It  is 
faid,  that  fome  of  the  moll  import- 
ant queltions  relative  to  the  aifairs 
of  Pennfylvania,  were  firft  agitated 
in  this  club.  To  it  we  perhaps  owe, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  ftatefman  and 
philofopher,  whole  life  we  are  now 
writing.  From  the  converlation 
of  his  friends  he  greatly  improved 
his  mind.  Nor  was  this  all.  They 
were  ftrongly  knit  together  in 
the  ties  of  friendlhip.  They  con- 
ceived themfelves  bound  to  af- 
fift  each  other  in  all  their  undertak- 
ings. Their  friendly  exertions  in 
his  behalf  proved  highly  beneficial 
to  Franklin,  on  entering  into  bu(i- 
nefs.  This  took  place  in  the  year 
1 728,  in  partnerfhip  with  Mere- 
dith. Franklin's  induftry,  the  fu- 
perior  elegance  and  corre<5lnefs  of 
his  printing,  and  the  affiftance  of 


his  friends,    foon  procured  him  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  bufinefs. 

There  was  at  this  time  but  one 
newfpaper  in  Philadelphia,  the  A- 
mei  lean  Mercury.  This  was  exe- 
cuted in  a  carelefs  manner,  and 
was  almoft  entirely  devoid  of  enter- 
tainment or  inftru(9t:ion.  The  inter- 
courie  with  Great-Britain  was  in- 
confiderabie.  Intelligence  could  not 
be  received  either  fpeedily  or  fre- 
quently. The  communication  with 
the  other  provinces  was  very  fmall. 
Bradford,  the  printer  of  the  paper, 
could  not  write,  nor  was  he  poITef- 
fed  of  literary  friends.  An  original 
eiTay  or  paragraph  was  an  abfolute 
rarity.  Great  part  of  the  paper 
was  filled  with  very  lengthy,  and 
oftentimes  very  uninterefting,  ex- 
tracts from  books,  that  had  long 
been  publifhed.  Notwithltanding- 
all  thefe  difadvantages,  the  paper 
proved  profitable,  as  there  was  no 
other.  Franklin  foon  faw  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  refult  from 
a  well  condudled  paper,  which,  to- 
gether with  foreign  and  domeftic 
occurrences,  might  convey  to  its 
readers  pleafing  and  ufeful  informa- 
tion on  various  fubje(fl:s.  He  re- 
folved,  therefore,  to  commence  a 
paper.  A  perfon  to  whom  he  had 
told  his  intentions,  dilclofed  them 
to  Keimer,  who,  to  prevent  him,  im- 
mediately pubhlhed  propofals  for 
printing  a  paper,  under  the  pompous 
title  of  the  Penniylvania  Gazette 
and  Univerfal  Inftruclor  in  all  Arts 
and  Sciences.  To  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  from  thefe  pro- 
pofals, Franklin  began  a  periodical 
paper,  called  the  Bufy  Body,  which 
he  publifhed  in  Bradford's  paper, 
A  manufcript  note  in  the  file  of 
the  American  Mercury,  preferved 
in  the  city  library,  fays,  that  Frank- 
lin wrote  the  firfl  five  numbers  and 
part  of  the  eighth.  The  reft  were 
written  by  J.  B.  probably  Jofeph 
Breintnall,  a  fcrivener,   a  fenlible 
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worthy  man,  and  one  of  the  firft 
members  of  the  Junto. 

Keimer's  Uiiiverfal  Inftru6lor  did 
not  meet  with  much  encouragement. 
He  was  more  able  to  write  than  Brad- 
ford ;  but  the  oddity  of  the  man's  dif- 
pofirion  appeared  in  his  performanc- 
es. Hefometimes  attempted  poetry, 
and  in  this,  as  well  as  his  profe,  he 
was  often  vifionary,  and  not  feldom 
ifldelicate.  He  began  to  pubUfh  in  his 
paper  Chambers's  foUo  dictionary  of 
arts  and  fciences  ;  and  not  contented 
U'ith  this,  he  began  to  take  extracts 
fromakind  of  novel  entitled  Religi- 
ous Courtfhip.  His  fubfcription  hft 
filled  but  flowly,  and  he  became  em- 
barraffed  in  his  clrcumftances.  Af- 
ter publifliing  thirty-nine  numbers 
he  gave  up  his  paper  to  Franklin, 
who  immediately  went  on  with  it, 
under  the  title  of  the  Pennfylvania 
Gazette,  which  name  it  ftill  bears. 
In  Franklin's  hands  it  foon  became 
of  more  importance.  A  number  of 
original  eflays  and  paragraphs,  and 
a  judicious  feledtion  from  European 
pubhcations  rendered  it  interefting. 
Franklin  now  found  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  write.  He  deli- 
vered his  fentiments  freely,  on  the 
different  political  queftions  which 
were  then  agitated.  His  fubfcrib- 
ers  became  numerous,  and  by  the 
intereft  of  his  friends  he  was  ap- 
pointed primer  to  the  aflembly, 
which  ftation  he  held  until  he  re- 
linquifiied  the  printing  bufinefs. 

Franklin's  extraordinary  applica- 
tion to  bufmefs  foon  rendered  his 
profpedts  of  fuccefs  very  flattering, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  had 
nearly  cruflied  all  his  rifmg  hopes. 
Meredith's  father  had  paid  for  ;;he 
printing  materials  in  part,  but  was 
unable  to  advance  the  remainder  of 
the  money.  The  creditor  became 
urgent,  and,  as  payment  could  not 
be  made,  commenced  a  fuit.  Me- 
redith at  length  propofed,  that 
Franklin  fliould  take  the  whole  bufi- 


nefs upon  himfelf,  repaying  his  fa- 
ther the  money  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced, and  giving  him  fome  trifling 
confideration.  By  the  affiftance  of 
fome  worthy  friends  Franklin  was 
enabled  to  effedl  this,  and  he  did  it 
the  more  readily,  as  Meredith  was 
rather  a  difiblute  charadter,  fpend- 
ing  a  confiderble  part  of  his  time  in 
taverns  and  gambling-houfes. 

The  fcarcity  of  fpecie  in  Ameri- 
ca had  induced  feveral  of  the  colo- 
nies to  emit  paper  money.  This 
obviated  the  want  of  a  circulating 
medium  ;  but  through  neglect  of  a 
fufficient  provifion  for  its  redemp- 
tion, it  foon  depreciated,  and  ma- 
terially injured  many  wealthy  per- 
fons.  Pennfylvania  was  the  laft  to 
come  into  the  meafure.  In  1723, 
under  Keith's  adminiftration,  fifteen 
thoufand  pounds  had  been  emitted, 
with  every  caution  to  prevent  its 
depreciation.  G'onfiderable  advan- 
tages were  experienced  from  this, 
inlbmuch  that  about  the  year  1 729 
a  coafiderable  popular  clamour  was 
excited,  in  favour  of  a  further  emif- 
fion.  The  opulent,  apprehenfive 
of  depreciation,  oppofed  the  idea 
ftrenuoufly.  A  fmall  treatife  was 
publifhed,  entitled,  j^n  enquiry  into 
the  Jiature  and  necejfity  of  a  Paper 
Currency y  in  which  Franklin  v,/ith 
much  ftrength  of  argument,  main- 
tained the  propriety  of  emitting  an 
additional  fum.  The  willies  of  the 
people,  aided  by  this  pamphlet,  pro- 
duced a  majority  in  the  affembly  in 
favour  of  the  meafure,  and  it  was 
refolved  that  thirty  thoufand  pounds 
lliould  be  emitted.  As  a  return  for 
his  fervices  in  this  affair,  he  obtain- 
ed the  printing  of  the  money. 

Before  Franklin  went  to  England, 
he  had  ferioufly  attached  himief  to 
Mifs  Read,  and  their  affection  was 
mutual.  Whilft  in  London  he  feem- 
ed  to  have  forgotten  her.  He  neg- 
lected writing  to  her,  and  ujion 
his   return  found   that  her  friends 
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had  prevailed  upon  her  to  marry  a 
worthlefs  fellow,  who  foon  deiert- 
ed  her  and  died.  Franklin  renew- 
ed hisaddrefTes ;  they  were  accept- 
ed, and  in  1730  they  were  married. 
She  proved  to  him  a  faitliful,  in- 
dnftrious,  and  affedtionate  wife. 

Poor  Keimer's  misfortunes  prefled 
hard  upon  him.  He  was  at  laft  ob- 
liged to  fell  his  printi  g  office  and 
to  decamp  to  Barbadoes.  He  tells 
us  in  one  of  his  papers  that  his  life 
had  been  more  wonderful  and  vari- 
egated than  that  of  any  perfon,  of 
whom  he  had  ever  heard  or  read; 
and  he  mentions  an  intention  of 
giving  an  account  of  the  ftrange 
events  of  it,  under  the  title  of  the 
White  Negro.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity 
that  he  did  not  fulfil  his  inten- 
tion. His  life  would  have  been  at 
lead  as  interefting  and  inftrud:ive, 
as  that  of  many  viiionaries,  who 
have  lived  before  and  fbce  his  time. 

Keimer  being  gone,  Franklin  had 
no  one  to  contend  with  l>ut#pad- 
ford,  who  was  neither  able  nor  dif- 
pofed  to  oppofe  him  acfiively.  He 
had  already  become  wealthy,  and 
his  abiUcies  were  very  limited. 
Franklin,  on  the  contrary,  had 
jgreat  induftry  and  great  talents. 
We  need  not  therefore  wonder 
that  he  iucceeded 

The  promotion  of  literature  had 
been  little  attended  to  in  Pennfyl- 
vania.  Moft  of  the  inhabitants  were 
too  much  immerfed  in  bufinefs  to 
think  of  fcientific  purfuits ;  a^d 
thofe  few,  whofe  inclinations  led 
them  to  ftudy,  found  it  difficult  to 
gratify  them,  from  the  want  of  fuf- 
ficiently  large  libraries.  In  luch 
circumltances,  the  eftablifhment  of 
a  public  library  was  an  important 
event.  This  was  lirft  fet  on  foot 
by  Franklin,  about  the  year  1731. 
Fifty  peribns  fubicribed  forty  Ihil- 
lings  each,  and  agreed  to  pay  ten 
ihillings  annually.  The  number  en- 
sreafed,  and  in  1 742  the  company 


was  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
*'  The  library  company  of  Philadel- 
phia." Several  other  companies 
were  formed  in  this  city  m  imita- 
tion of  it.  Thefe  were  ail  at  length 
united  with  the  library  company  of 
Philadelphia,  which  thus  received 
a  confiderable  acceffion  of  books  and 
property.  It  now  contains  about 
eight  thoufand  volumes  on  all  fub- 
jedts,  a  philofophical  apparatus,  and 
a  good  beginning  towards  a  collec- 
tions of  natural  and  artificial  curi- 
olities,  befides  landed  property  of 
confiderable  value.  The  company 
have  lately  built  an  elegant  houfe 
in  Fifth-ftreet,  in  the  front  of 
which  they  will  ere^t  a  marble 
ftatue  of  their  founder,  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

This  inftitution  was  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  friends  of  literature 
in  America  and  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Penn family  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  their  donations.  Amongft 
the  earlielt  friends  of  this  inftitu- 
tion muft:  be  m-entioned  the  late 
Peter  Colhnfon,  the  friend  and  cor- 
refpondent  of  Dr.  Franklin.  He 
not  only  made  confiderable  pre- 
fents  himfelf,  and  obtained  others 
from  his  friends,  but  voluntarily 
undertook  to  manage  the  bufinefs 
of  the  company  in  London,  recom- 
mending books,  purchafing  and  Ihip- 
ping  them.  His  extenfive  know- 
ledge, and  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  icience,  enabled  him  to  execute 
this  important  truft  with  the  great- 
eft  advantage.  He  continued  to 
perform  thele  iervices  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  uniformly  refufe^ 
to  accept  of  any  compenfation.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  he  communicated  to 
the  directors  every  information, 
relative  to  improvements  and  dif- 
coveries  in  the  arts,  agriculture, 
and  philofophy. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  this 
inftitution  was  foon  evident.  The 
cheapnefs  of  terms  rendered  it  ac- 
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ceiTible  to  every  one.  Its  advan- 
tages were  uot  confined  to  the  opu- 
lent. The  citizens  in  the  middle 
and  lower  walks  of  life  were  equal- 
ly p3rtnkers(;f  them.  Hence  a  de- 
gree of  information  was  extended 
amongft  all  clalFfS  of  people,  which 
is  very  unufual  in  other  places.  The 
example  was  Toon  followed.  Libra- 
ries were  eftablilhed  in  various 
places,  and  they  are  now  become 
very  numerous  in  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  in  Pennfylvania. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  they  will  be 
ftill  more  widely  extended,  and 
that  information  will  be  every 
where  encreafed.  This  will  be  the 
bed  fecurity  for  maintaining  our  li- 
berties. A  nation  of  well  inftirmeil 
men ,  who  have  been  taught  to  know 
and  prize  the  rights,  which  God  has 
given  them,  cannot  be  enHaved. 
It  is  in  the  regions  of  ignorance 
that  tyranny  reigns.  It  flies  before 
the  light  of  fcience.  Let  the  citi- 
zens of  America,  tlien,  encourage 
inftitutions  calculated  to  *  dilFule 
knowledge  amongft  the  people, 
and  amongft  thefe  public  libraries 
are  not  the  leaft  important. 

In  1732,  Franklin  began  to  pub- 
lifli  Poor  Richard's  Almanack.  Tiiis 
was  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
and  valuable  concife  maxims  which 
it  contTiined,  all  tending  to  exhort 
to  induftry  and  frugality.  It  was 
continued  for  many  years.  In  the 
almanack  for  the  laft  year,  all  the 
maxims  were  collected  in  an  ad- 
drels  to  the  reader,  entitled  the 
Way  to  Wealth.  This  has  been 
rranflated  into  various  languages, 
and  inierted  in  different  publica- 
tions. It  has  aUo  been  printed  on 
a  large  fheet,  and  may  be  feen 
framed  in  many  houfes  in  this  city. 
This  addrefs  contains,  perhaps,  the 
beft  pravitical  lyftem  of  economy, 
that  ever  has apjieared.  It  is  written 
in  a  manner,  intelligible  to  every 
one,  and  which  canot  fail  of  con- 


vincing every  reader  of  the  juftlce 
and  propriety  of  the  remarks  and 
advice  which  it  contains.  The  de- 
mand for  this  almanack  was  fo  great, 
that  ten  thoafand  have  been  lold  in 
one  year,  which  muftbeconfidered 
as  a  very  large  number,  elpecially 
when  we  reHea,  that  this  country 
was,  at  that  time,  but  thinly  peo- 
pled. It  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
the  falutary  maxims  contained  in 
thefe  almanacks,  muft  have  made  a 
favourable  impreffion  upon  many  of 
the  readers  of  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  Franklin 
entered  upon  his  political  career. 
In  the  year  1736,  he  was  appointed 
clerk  to  the  General  Aflembly  of 
Pennfylvania,  and  was  re-ele6ted  by 
Ibcceeding  afTemblies  for  feveral 
years,  until  he  was  chofen  a  reprefen- 
tative  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Bradford  was  pofTefTed  of  lome 
advantages  over  Franklin,  by  being 
Poft-Maiter,  thereby  having  an  op- 
portunity of  circulating  his  paper 
more  extenlively,  and  thus  render- 
ing it  a  better  vehicle  for  adver- 
tifement^,  &c.  Franklin,  in  his  turn, 
enjoyed  thefe  advantages,  by  being 
appointed  Poft-Mafter  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1737.  Bradford,  while  in 
office,  had  a<fted  ungeneroufly  to- 
wards Franklin,  preventing  as  much 
as  polfible  the  circulation  of  his  pa-' 
per.  He  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  retaliating,  but  his  noblenefs  of 
foul  prevented  him  from  making 
ufe  of  it. 

The  police  of  Philadelphia  had 
early  appointed  watchmen,  whole 
duty  it  was  to  guard  the  citizens  a- 
gainft  the  midnight  robber,  and  to 
giv«  an  immediate  alarm  in  cafe  of 
fire.  This  duty  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  moft  important,  that  can  be 
committed  to  any  let  of  ujen.  The 
regulations,  however,  were  not 
liitiicieniiy  ilridt.  Franklin  law 
the  danger*  ariling  from  this  caufe, 
and  fuggeited  an  alteration,  fo  as 


'  Letters  to,  and  from,  the  King  of  Sweden, 


to  oblige  the  guardians  of  the  night     perceived,  and  a   reform  was  ef- 

to  be  more  watchful  over  the  lives     fedted. 

and  property  of  the  citizens.     The 

propriety  of  this  was  immediately  (To  be  continued.) 

TRANSLATED  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 

Extracts  from  the  correfpondence  of  the  prefent 
King  o/' Sweden,  tvhen  a  young  mauy  with  the 
fuperintendents  of  his  education, 

(Continued  from  page  367,  ef  Vol.  JV) 


His  Royal  Uighnefs  to    Coiuit 
Scheffer. 

FROM  what  you  faid  on  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Danes,  I  was  led 
to  refledl  how  difficult  it  is  to  pre- 
lerve  conquefts,  which  are  diliant 
from  the  main  body  of  a  Itate,  or 
feparated  from  it  by  the  fea,  or 
fonie  interjacent  country.  England 
was,  for  a  long  time,  in  pofielfion 
of  Normandy,  and  thereby  brought 
nearly  all  France  under  fubjed;ion ; 
yet  the  Englifh  were  at  laft  expeU 
Jed,  even  from  Normandy  itfelf. 
Spain  was  miftrefs  of  the  Nether- 
lands, but  finally  loll  tl^m.  In  the 
fame  manner  the  Danes  were  for- 
ced to  relinquifti  Scania  with  the 
contiguous  province?.  I  requelt 
your  thoughts  on  this  fubjedt. 

Cou?jj^  Scheffer  to  his  Royal  High- 

nefs. 
YOU  make  a  judicious  remark 
on  the  difficulty  of  preferring  un- 
connected provinces.  This  difficulty 
is  however,  lefs,  when  fuch  pro- 
vinces are  acceffible  by  fea ;  and 
when  the  ilate  that  owns  them 
takes  proper  care  of  its  naval 
power.     By  this  means  Great  Bri- 


have  for  feveral  centuries  kept  pof- 
feflion  of  countries,  at  a  diilance  of 
many  thoufand    miles.     But  when 

*  This  was  v.'ritten  ia  1759 
Uni.  Asyl.  Vol.  V.  No.  I. 


the  remote  parts  of  a  realm  have 
not  the  advantage  of  navigation, 
and  are  furrounded  by  foreiga 
Hates,  their  prefervation  will,  ia 
procefs  of  time,  be  impra<5ticable. 
Thus  Sweden  has  loft  Bremen  and 
Werden,  while  it  kept  pofTeffion  of 
Pomerania,  which  is  a  maritime 
province.  In  the  fame  manner  the 
Idng  of  Pruffia  loft,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  prefent  war,* 
Cleves  and  Pruffia,  when  the  united 
force  of  his  enemies  could  not  get  a 
footing  in  thofe  parts  of  his  domin- 
ions which  are  compadt,  and  caa 
fupport  each  other.  From  this,  my 
Prince,  we  draw  this  political  max- 
im, that  a  power  folicitous  to  en- 
creafe  its  territory,  fliouid  prefer  a 
fmall  province,  conveniently  fituat- 
ed,  to  large  polTeffions  which  are 
feparated  both  by  fea  and  land— The 
king  of  Sardinia  fhould  value  a  vil- 
lage in  the  Milanefe  more  than  the 
Dutchy  of  Lunembourg,  if  he  had 
an  olfer  of  it. 

Finally,  my  dear  Prince,  do  you 
not  deem  it  wifdom  to  refolve, 
once  for  all,  never  to  afpire  after 
conquefts ;  but  to  improve  what 
we  poflefs  with  folicitous  care  I 
this  is  one  of  the  moft  important 
queftions-  in  politics ;  I  Ihall  not 
venture  my  own  opinion  till  i  am 
favoured  with  yours. 
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His  Royal  Hlpknefs  to  Count 
Sch:ffcr. 

YOU  have  a  prior  right  to  re- 
folve  ti)e  important  problem  you 
propol'e ;  but  as  you  infift  upon  it, 
I  fhall  give  my  leatiments.  I  af- 
fume  tor  a  pri;iciple,  that  every  go- 
vernment ouo;ht  to  promote  the  in- 
dependence, iafety,  and  profperity 
of  the  nation.  If  conquells  molt 
contribute  to  the  acquilition  of  thefe 
great  objeifts,  they  are  eligible  ;  if 
internal  improvements  are  more 
etFt(51ual,  we  ought  to  prefer  them. 
Which  of  thele  means  is  moft  ad- 
vantageous, depends  on  circum- 
ftances,  and  cannot  eafilv  be  de- 
termined by  a  general  rule.  I  refer 
a  further  dil'cullion  till  my  next.  In 
the  mean  time  i  remain  yours  af- 
fectionately. 
Count  Schcffer  to  his  Royal  High- 
nefs. 
My  dear  Prince, 

WHEN  you  begin  the  difcuffion 
of  the  propofed  queftion  by  ex- 
amining how  far  conquells  promote 
the  real  felicity  of  a  nation,  you  dif- 
play  a  knowledge  of  true  poUtical 
principles.  1  allert,  without  excep- 
tion, that  conquelts  never  can  be 
falutary.  A  itate  cannot  receive 
any  advantage  from  the  acquiiition 
of  ten  itory ,  except  it  procures  a 
greater  abundance  of  the  nectflaries 
and  comforts  (>f  life,  or  a  greater 
fecurity  againll  the  attack  of  other 


nations.  As  to  the  firft,  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  which  may  not, 
by  induftry  and  wife  economy  ac- 
quire a  competency  of  wealth.  As 
to  external  fecurity,  it  depends  on  a 
well  dilciplined  and  well  appointed 
militia,  on  good  fortifications,  on 
prudent  alliances,  and  on  a  political 
conduct  which  commands  refpe6t. 
Thefe  great  obje(5ls  have  no  con- 
nexion with  conquefts,  and  can- 
not be  obtained  by  them.  As  to  pro- 
curing a  more  lecure  frontier  by 
means  of  conqueft,  it  is  pretty  evi- 
dent that  the  war  would  wafte 
more  money  than  is  fufficient  for 
making  the  old  frontier  perfecStly 
fafe.  A  new  conqueft  cannot  there- 
fore, in  any  cafe,  be  fo  important  as 
tojullify  the  eifufion  of  blood,  and  the 
fufferings  which  always  attend  war. 
I  forefee,  my  Prince,  that  you 
will,  after  all,  make  this  objection. 
Is  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  fuch  in- 
difference for  military  atchieve- 
ments,  and  for  thole  grand  defigns 
of  ambition  which  enliven  the  poli- 
tical fyftem,  may  infenfibly  immerfe 
the  whole  nation  in  effeminate  lan- 
guor and  voluptuous eafe,  which  may 
at  laft  prove  deftrudlive  of  its  peace 
and  independence  ?  I  confefs  that 
this  argument  is  of  great  weight, 
and  merits  an  accurate  conlidera- 
tion.  I  requeft  the  favour  of  your 
judgment,   before  I  give  my  own. 

(  The  remainder  ivill  appear  in  our  next.) 


Hi  s  T  o  R  Y  of  the  American    Revolution, 


(Co?itintied fro'/n  page  '^GSy  of  Vol.   IV.) 

efcorted  by  large  detachments  of 
volunteers,  conipoied  of  private 
gentlemen.  He  was  addrefl'ed 
by  the  provincial  Congrefs  of 
New -York,  who  exprelfed  their 
joy  on  his  appointment,  and  their 
alfurances  that  he  would  chearfully 
relign  the  important  truft,  and  re* 


r^  EN  ERA  L    Waihinoton 

'1^'  ^^  arrived  at  Cambridge 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  where  he 
was  received  with  joyful  acclama- 
tions by  the  American  arniy.  On 
his  way  thither,  he  was  treated 
with  the  higheft  honours,  in  every 
place  tiirough  which  he  pafled  ;  and . 
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fume  the  chara(5ter  of  their  wor- 
thieft  citizen,  as  foon  as  the  attain- 
ment of  the  great  obje<5l  in  view 
Ihould  render  his  fervices  no  longer 
necefTary.  The  general  exprelfed 
a  grateful  fenfe  of  the  regard  (hewn 
bim,  and,  fpeakingfor  his  colleagues 
and  himlelf,  added,  "  As  to  the 
fatal,  but  neceffary,  operations  of 
war,  when  we  alTunied  the  foldier 
we  did  not  lay  afide  the  citizen  ;  and 
we  fhall  moll  fincerely  rejoice  with 
you  in  that  happy  hour,  when  the 
re-eftablifliment  of  American  liber- 
ty, on  the  moft  firm  and  Iblid  founda- 
tion, fliall  enable  us  to  return  to  our 
private  ftations,  in  thebofomofa 
free,  peaceful,  and  happy  country." 
The  Congrefs  of  MaiTachufetts  ap- 
pointed a  committee  who  received 
him  at  Springfield,  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  Bollon.  He  was  ad- 
drefTed  by  that  body,  in  the  moft 
affectionate  manner,  foon  after  his 
arrival.  In  his  anfwer  he  applaud- 
ed, in  the  moft  glowing  terms,  the 
unexampled  firmnefsand  patriotifm, 
which  had  led  the  people  of  MafTa- 
chufetts  to  facrifice  all  the  comforts 
of  fecial  and  private  life,  and  to 
brave  every  danger,  in  fupport  of 
the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  well- 
fare  of  their  country.  At  the  head  of 
his  troops  he  publilhed  the  declara- 
tion of  Congrefs,  fetting  forth  the 
reafons  for  taking  up  arms.  This 
was  well  received,  and  tended  not 
a  little  to  promote  that  military 
fpirit,  which  pervaded  all  orders  of 
people.  War,  and  preparations  for 
it,  now  occupied  the  hands  and 
minds  of  all.  Perfons  of  the  moft 
reputable  characters  and  eafy  for- 
tunes, who  were  Hoti  appointed  of- 
ficers, entered  cheerfully  as  private 
men,  and  ferved  with  alacrity  in 
the  ranks.  Even  many  of  the  young 
quakers  caught  the  fpirit  of  the 
times,  forgot  their  pafiive  principles 
of  forbearance  and  non-refiftance, 
took  up  arms,  and  applied  with  the 


iitmbft  afliduity  to  acquire  a  profici- 
ency in  military  difcipline.  One 
company,  at  Philadelphia,  was  com- 
pofed  entirely  of  quakers. 

When  general  Wafhington  ar- 
rived at  Cambridge,  the  Britifli 
were  intrenched  on  Bunker's- hill. 
They  had  alfo  three  floating  bat-  * 
teries  on  My ftic- river,  a  tv^enty 
gun  Ihip  below  the  ferry,  between 
Bofton  and  Charlefton,  a  battery 
on  Copes's-hilL  and  were  ftrongly 
fortified  on  the  neck.  The  Ameri- 
cans, in  number  about  14,500, 
were  intrenched  at  Winter-hill, 
ProfpeCt-hill  and  Roxbury,  con- 
nected together  by  fmall  pofts,  and 
extending  over  a  diftance  of  ten 
miles.  But  their  works  were  very 
imperfect:,  for  war.t  of  engineers 
to  plan,  and  tools  to  ereC't  them. 
The  troops,  however,  were  fo  ju- 
dicioully  ftationed  round  Bofton,  as 
to  confine  the  Britifh  to  the  town, 
and  cut  off  every  fupply  of  forage 
or  provifions,  with  which  the  if- 
lands  in  the  bay,  and  the  adjacent 
country  abounded.  The  American 
army  was  now  thrown  into  three 
grand  divifions.  The  right  wing, 
at  Roxbury,  commanded  by  ge- 
neral Ward  ;  the  left,  at  Profpecl- 
hill,  commanded  by  general  Lee  ; 
and  the  centre  under  the  immedi- 
ate command  of  general  Wafhing- 
ton. 

Numerous  difficultie?  were  to  be 
overcome  before  the  army  could  be 
reduced  to  proper  difcipline  and 
fubordination.  The  want  of  fyftem 
pervaded  every  department.  None 
of  the  troops,  except  thofe  from 
ConnecTiicut,  had  proper  officers 
to  procure  them  reguUr  fupplies. 
Some  brought  their  own  provifions 
to  camp.  Committees  of  fupplies 
had  been  appointed  to  purchafe 
necefl'aries  at  ihe  public  expence  ; 
but  there  was  no  regularity  obferved 
in  the'diftribution  of  liippHes  thus 
obtained.     The  troops  cf  different 
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colonic?  had  been  enlifted  on  terms 
very  different  from  each  other. — 
Some  were  to  have  the  privilege  of 
choofmg  their  own  officers.  Vari- 
ous rations  too  had  been  promifed, 
by  the  different  colony-go vern- 
jnents,  to  their  refpedtive  troops. 
The  fame  fpirit  of  liberty  which 
drove  the  people  to  arms  was  alfo 
inimical  to  llricl:  military  fubordina- 
tion.  To  form  any  thing  fuUjec^  to 
uniform  rules,  from  this  chaos  of 
difcordant  materials,  was  a  delicate 
and  arduous  lafk ;  and  yet  this 
muft  be  done.  For  the  patriotic 
zeal  and  entiiufiaftic  courage  of 
the  braveft  army  will  avail  but  lit- 
tle, where  the  irregularity  of  a 
mob  is  fuffered  to  prevail. 

Effecftual  pains  were  therefore 
taken,  to  teach  the  officers  and  pri- 
vates how  to  act,  in  their  refpec- 
tive  places  ;  and  to  give  the  troops 
the  mcchamim  and  movements  of 
a  well  i^ifciplintd  army. 

Jn  effecting  this  difficult,  but 
jieceffary  hulinefs,  the  alfiduous  at- 
tention and  military  fkill,  of  adju- 
tant-general Gates  were  extremely 
ferviceable. 

The  20  of  July  Vv-as  obferved  as 
a  day  of  general  falling  and  prayer 
throughout  the  colonies.  Before 
divine  I'ervice  congrtfs  met  time 
enough  to  read  i()me  diipatclies, 
brougat  by  exprefs  from  Georgia, 
ietring  forth  that  that  colony  had 
acceded  to  the  union,  and  appointed 
delegates  to  attend  in  congrels.  On 
that  day  a  paftoral  letter  from  the 
united  lynod  of  New-York  and 
Philadelphia,  was  read  in  tlie  numer- 
ous churches  ur.der  their  care, 
"Which,  in  addition  to  many  excel« 
lent  patriotic  exhortations,  contain- 
ed the  following  generous  and  hu- 
mane acivice,  "  We  recommend  lo 
all  ranks,  but  particularly  to  ihofe 
who  may  be  called  to  atHir^o,  a  fpi- 
rit of  humanity  and  mercy.  We 
recommend  tliat  meeknefs  and  gen- 


tlenefs  of  fpirit,  which  is  the  nobleft 
attendant  on  true  valour.  That 
man  will  fight  moft  bravely  who  ne- 
ver fights  but  when  it  is  necelfary, 
and  who  ceafes  to  fight  as  foon  as 
the  neceffity  is  over.*' 

Congrefs,  having  recommended 
the  organization  of  a  general  n)ili- 
tia  ;  apportioned  the  quota  to  be 
contributed  by  each  ftate  towards 
the  common  expence;  and  publicly 
reprobated  Lord  North's  concilia- 
tory plan,  adjourned,  on  the  ift 
Augufl,  for  about  five  weeks. 

Of  all  the  difficulties  which  the 
Americans   met,    in   eflablifliing  a 
military  force,  none  was  found  fo 
hard  to  be  remedied  as  the  want  of 
gunpowder.     The  utmoft  diligence 
was  u(ed  in  manufacturing  it,  and 
in    preparing   nitre,    the  principal 
ingredient  in  its  coinpofition  ;    but 
no    confiderable    fbpply    could    be 
drawn  from  this  lource.     Nor  had 
the  colonies  yet  eftablifhed  a  com- 
mercial    intercourfe,     or    political 
commerce,  with  foreign  Itates,  for 
procuring  military  flores.    General 
Wafhington  found,  in  the  beginning 
of  Auguil,  that  the  whole    of  the 
powder    in   the  camp,  and  in  the 
public  magazines  in  New-England, 
would   not    amount  to   more  than 
nine  rounds  a  man,  if  diflributed  a- 
mongft  his  armyr     Had  the  Britilli 
made   an  attack   at  this  time,  the 
dellrucHion,  or,  at  leafl,  the  total 
difperfion,  of   the  American  army 
mull  have  enfued.    They  were  in- 
formed of  the  ta<5t  by  a   deferter ; 
but  confidered    it   as   a  deception, 
and  neglec^lcd  to   improve  the  in- 
formation. 

Shortly  after,  a  fupply  of  a  few 
tons  was  received  from  the  com- 
mittee at  E'lizabethtown.  Several 
thoufand  pounds  weight  of  this  ne- 
celfary  article  were  alfo  obtained 
from  the  coafl  of  Africa,  in  exchange 
for  New -England  rum.  This  buii- 
nefs    was  fo    well   managed  that 
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t're.vj  ounce  for  fale  in  the  Britifii 
forts,  was  brought  off  for  the  ufe  of 
the  American  army. 

About  this  time  general  Wafli- 
itigton  wrote  to  general  Gage,  com- 
plaining of  the  ill  treatment  the 
American  prifoners  experienced, 
and  holding  out  a  threat  of  retalia- 
tion, if  fuch  cruelty  were  perfever- 

ed   in General  Gage,  in  reply, 

aflerted  that  the  prilbners  were 
well  ufed,  but  inditcriminately,  as 
he  knew  no  rank  that  was  not  de- 
rived from  the  king.  This  produced 
another  letter  from  General  Wnfti- 
ington,  in  which  he  faid,  ''  you 
affect,  Sir,  to  defpife  all  rank,  not 
derived  from  the  fame  fource  with 
your  own.  I  cannot  conceive  one 
more  honourable  than  that  which 
flows  from  the  uncorrupted  choice 
of  a  brave  and  free  people,  the 
pureft  fource  and  original  fountain 
of  all  power.  In  the  beginning  of 
Ocitober  general  Gage  failed  for 
England,  and  the  command  devolv- 
ed on  general  Howe. 

The  military  operations,  at  Bof- 
ton,  were  very  trifRing  through  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  1775. 
The  Britilh  were  completely  hem- 
med in  by  land  ;  but  they  did  not 
ceafe  their  depredations  on  the 
coaft.  The  thriving  town  of  Fal- 
Qri  o  mouth,  fituated  on  a  fine 
harbour,  was  burnt  by  the 
Canceaux  of  fixteen  guns — 139 
dwelling-houfes,  278  ftores,  a  large 
new  church,  a  new  court-houfe,  the 
old  town-houfe,  and  a  public  libra- 
ry were  reduced  to  aflies. 

j^  Soon  after  the  burning 

of  Falmouth,  the  continen- 
tal Congrefs,  and  the  affembly  of 
MafTachuletts,  refolved  to  fit  out 
armed  veflels,  to  protedl  the  A- 
merican  coaits  and  navigation,  and 
to  capture  fhips  employed  in  bring- 
ing military  Itores  to  the  enemy. 
But  they  did  not  long  confine  them- 
lel  ves  to  fuch  hmiteci  objects.    The 
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hope  of  accommodation  began  ta 
vaniih,  and  a  few  luccefsfnl  attempts 
had  infpired  them  with  confidence 
in  tiieir  own  flrengtb.  Letters  of 
marque  and  reprifal  were  granted 
for  feizing  Britifh  vefTels  of  every  : 
kind,  and  courts  of  admiralty  were 
eftablilhed  for  their  trial  and  con- 
demnation. Congrefs,  before  the 
Tj  end  of  the  year  refolved  to 

-*  build  five  vefTels  of  32,  five 
of  28,  and  three  of  24  guns.  Little 
had  the  Britifh  expec^ted  fuch  a  dar- 
ing fpirit  of  enterprize,  amongfl  a 
people  almoft  deftitute  of  military 
ftores,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
means  of  fitting  out  naval  arma- 
ments. It  was  extremely  mortify- 
ing to  Britifh  pride,  to  find  the  em- 
pire of  the  ocean  encroached  on,  by 
a  people,  of  whofe  prowefs  no  fa- 
vourable opinion  had  been  enter- 
tamed,  Jjy  that  haughty  nation.  She 
had  long  called  herfelf  "  Miftrefs 
of  the  ocean ;"  but  now  many  of 
her  vefTels  were  captured  by  a  few 
fmall  cruifers.  The  Lee  privateer, 
commanded  by  captain  Manly,  was 
one  of  thole  the  Americans  firfl  fit- 
ted out.  The  fuccefsof  this  privateer 
was  uncommonly  great — She  took 
feveral  vefTels  with  military  flores 
of  every  kind,  particularly  an  ordi- 
nance fliip  from  Woolwich  with  a 
valuable  cargo.  Other  veflels,  laden 
with  neceflkry  articles  of  fupply, 
were  captured  alio.  By  thefe  means 
the  Britifh  troops,  in  Boflon,  were 
reduced  to  a  Itate  of  the  utmofl  dif- 
trefs ;  and  the  v/ants  of  the  conti- 
nental army  were  confiderably  re- 
lieved. 

In  the  mean  time  articles  of  con- 
federation and  perpetual  union,  be- 
tween the  feveral  colonies  already 
afTociaied,  with  hberty  of  admiffion 
to  others,  containing  rules  for  their 
general  government,  were  drawn 
up  by  Congrefs,  and  tranfmitted  to 
the  afTenibiies  of  the  refpeitive  co- 
lonies, for  their  confideration.     If 
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thefe  articles  met  with  approbation, 
they  were  to  impower  their  dele- 
gates, in  the  eniuing  general  Con- 
grefs,  to  ratify  and  confirm  them. 
They  alfe  encouraged  foreigners  to 
to  trade  with  them,  by  opening 
their  ports,  free  of  all  duties,  for 
every  kind  of  commodity,  teas  and 
the  merchandize  of  the  Britilh  do- 
minions  excepted  ;  and  by  promif- 
ing  that  they  would,  to  the  utmoft 
of  their  power,  maintain  this  free- 
dom of  commerce  for  two  years, 
Dotwithftanding  any  reconciliation 
with  Great  Britain.  The  non-im- 
portation agreement  was  fufpend- 
ed,  in  favour  of  all  (hips  laden  with 
military  ftores.  Such  fhips  to  re- 
ceive, in  return,  the  full  value  of 
their  cargoes. 

In  the  begnning  of  December 
Congrefs  publifhed  a  declaration, 
in  anfwer  to  a  proclamation  for 
fuppreffing  rebellion  and  fedition, 
which  was  iflued  at  St.  James's  in 
the  month  of  Auguft.  They  con- 
cluded with  a  declaration,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  united 
colonies,  that  whatever  punifliments 
fcould  be  infiidled  upon  any  perfons 
in  the  power  of  their  enemies,  for 
favouring,  aiding,  or  abetting,  the 
caufe  of  American  liberty,  fhould 
be  retaliated  on  ihofe  in  their 
power,  who  fhould  favour,  aid,  or 
abet,  the  fyftem  of  minifterial  op- 
preffion. 

As  the  term  for  which  the  A- 
merican  army  had  been  engaged 
was  to  expire  with  the  year,  it 
became  neceflary  to  form  arrange- 
ments for  organizing  a  new  one  for 
the  year  1 776.  Such  were  the  hopes 
ftill  entertained  by  Congrefs,  with 
refpecl  to  an  accommodation,  that 
this  temporary  enliftment  was 
deemed  fully  fufficient.  A  com- 
mittee of  Congrefs,  confitting  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Lyncli  and  Mr. 
Hirriion,  were  appointed- to  con- 
iblt  with  General  V^aftiington,  on 


the  beft  means  of  forming  an  army 
for  1776.  Few  doubts  were  en- 
tertained, that  thefame  fpirit  which 
had  roufed  the  people  to  arms 
would  ftill  continue  to  operate,  and 
induce  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  army,  to  engage  for 
another  year.  This,  however,  was 
found  to  be  a  mere  delufion. — The 
army  was  compofed  of  men  im- 
patient of  control,  and  unaccuftom- 
ed  to  the  hardfliips  of  a  military 
life  ;  men  who  would  not  hefitate 
to  rifl<  their  lives  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, but  who  viewed  the  reftraints 
of  difcipline,  and  the  cool  forbear- 
ance of  their  more  prudent  leaders, 
as  grievous  and  intolerable.  The 
foldiers  of  America,  unlike  thofe  of 
Europe,  were  induftrious  farmers 
and  tradefmen,  who  had  facrificed 
bufmefs,  and  domeftic  eafe,  at  the 
fhrine  of  public  liberty.  But  the 
firft  impulle  over,  more  felfifh  mo- 
tives fucceeded. 

Enliftments,  therefore,  went  on 
very  flowly.  The  Connecticut 
troops  could  not  be  perfuaded  to 
continue  in  fervice  after  the  firft 
of  December,  when  their  time  ex- 
pired, though  recruits  for  the  new- 
army  had  not  then  arrived.  The 
country  people,  exafperated  by 
this  conduct,  ftopped  many  of  them, 
and  compelled  them  to  return.  The 
militia  were  called  on  for  a  tem- 
porary aid,  till  the  army  fliould  be 
recruited  ;  but  a  dread  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  with  which  many,  who  had 
been  fent  out  from  Bofton  to  Point 
Shirly,  were  infected,  deterred  the 
militia,  and  retarded  the  recruiting 
fervice.  Notwithftanding  every 
exertion,  the  American  army  be- 
fore Bofton  amounted  to  no  more 
than  9650  men,  on  the  laft  day  of 
December.  It  is  not  unworthy  of 
of  remark,  that  one  army  was  dif- 
banded,  and  another  enlifted,  with- 
in mulket-lhot  of  twenty  Britifh 
regiments.  (To  ba  continued.) 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

A  cafe  ofScROP  n  u  la  ;  read  before  the  American  Medical 
Society,  January  7  j  1785,  by  Samuel  Knox,  of 
York  county^  Pennfylvania, 

JOHN  Lehman,  now  a  patient  in     ed  and  hard  ;  his  voice  iscoarfe  and 
the  Pennfylvania  Hofpital,  is  a     fnuffling;    his   tongue  is   ulcerated 

and  appears  fcurfy  ;   his  eye-brows 
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OHN  Lehman,  now  a  patient  in 
the  Pennfylvania  Hofpital,  is  a 
native  of  South  Carolina,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  of  a  dark 
complexion  ;  he  has  always  been 
troubled  with  glandular  fwellings  in 
the  neck,  arm-pits,  and  groins  ;  but 
otherwife  had  been  as  healthy  as 
boys  commonly  are,  until  the  fum- 
mer  of  I73[,  when  being  much 
heated  at  play  with  his  companions, 
he  went  fome  diftance,  and  took  a 
large  draught  of  cold  water.  He 
foon  found  his  belly  Ibmewhat  fwell- 
ed,  and  that  night  was  feized  with 
a  fever,  which  lafted  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  went  olf.  Mean 
while  the  fwelling  encreafcd,  and 
extended  to  his  face,  feet,  and  legs, 
and  at  length  to  every  part  of  his 
body. 

About  two  years  ago  there  ap- 
peared little  hard  tumors,  of  a  blu- 
ifh  colour,  on  his  face,  arms,  hands, 
feet,  and  legs,  fome  of  which  grew 
to  the  (ize  of  a  chefnut,  and  became 
very  painful,  but  not  itchy.  About 
fifteen  months  ago,  thefe  tumors 
broke  and  difcharged  a  thin  acrid 
fluid,  which  continued  to  run  with 
great  pain,  until  after  he  came  to 
the  Hofpital,  in  March  i  784,  and 
ufed  pills  of  the  extradl  of  hemlock 
for  fome  time,  when  the  tumors  and 
difcharge  were  gradually  removed, 
leaving  the  fkin  fcaly  and  uneven, 
of  a  reddifh  colour,  with  little  pain. 
After  the  rumors  broke,  the  gene- 
ral fwelling  gradually  decreafed. 
hx.  prefent  his  lips  are  ftill  fwelled, 
and  difcharge  a  thin  fluid  ;  the  low- 
er part  of  his  ears  isalfomuch  fwell- 
ed ;  his  nofe  was  greatly  tumefied, 
and  moft,  externally,  but  the  fwell- 
ing is  now  fubfided  ;  the  glands  a- 
bouc  the  neck  and  throat  are  fw  ell- 


are  flattened,  and  thehairsare  fallen 
oif ;  in  one  of  his  eyes  there  is  an 
inflammation,  and  he  complains  of  a 
dimnefs  of  fight  in  the  other  eye  ; 
his  appetite  has  not  been  much  im- 
paired; he  has  been  habitually  cof- 
tive  ;  his  urine  is  free  arid  in  ufu- 
al  quantity.  Formerly  he  fweated 
greatly  at  night,  at  which  time  his 
pains  were  much  greater,  and  a 
troublefome  cough  was  excited  ;  the 
night-fweats  and  pains  are  now  di- 
minifhed;  the  dilcharge  nearly  dri- 
ed up  ;  and  the  fwelling  gone,  ex- 
cept in  his  lips,  ears,  and  nofe,  and 
fome  fmall  tumors  about  his  neck. 

Until  he  came  to  the  Hofpital  no-^ 
thing  was  done  for  him,  unlefs  that 
he  was  bled  and  took  a  purge  or 
two.  Since  that  time  he  has  ufed 
the  following  medicines.  Until  the 
firil  of  Augull  he  took  the  extract 
of  hemlock,  in  difl'erent  quantities, 
the  greateft  48  grains  a  day. 

Aug-  31,  The  following  lini- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  applied  to 
his  whole  body  every  night.  ^. 
Lin.  Japon.  ^fs.  Merc,  corros.  fub- 
I'lm.  9y.  M.  f.  lift.  In  addition  to 
thefe,  in  April,  a  decot^lion  of  the 
woods  was  odered  ^iv  every  night  j 
and  in  May  the  decotStion  of  burdock. 

Sept.  3.  §,.  Calovid.  37.  furin. 
tritic.    T^ij.    ffi.    applic.  toto.  corpori. 

Qtt.  13th.  g,.  G.  opij  Ifs.  /p. 
vi?i.  ^j.  fap.  venet.  ^ij.  G.  cam- 
phor, yfs.  Jq.  font.  Ivj.  M.  f. 
tiniment.  part.  affeCtis  ter  die 
appUcand.  This  was  continued  a- 
bout  four  weeks.  Since  Nov,  19th 
the  hemlock  has  been  given  con- 
ftantly^ 

This  cafe  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
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^  cafe  of  Scrophula,  6^c. 


fcropbula  for  the  following  reafons. 
lit.  The  glandular  Iwellings, 
which  this  boy  has  always  had,  feem 
to  denote  a  predilpofition  to  this  dil- 
eafe,  the  draught  of  cold  water  be- 
ing the  more  immediate  caule  ;  and 
Cullen,  Hoffman,  Van  Swieten  &:c. 
agree,  that  the  fcrophula  depends 
on  a  particular  conltitution  of  the 
lymphatic  fyftem. 

2.  The  fy  mptoms  are,  though  not 
exactly  the  fame  ;  yet  of  the  lame 
kind  with  thoi'e  ulually  defcribed  by 
writers  on  the  fcrophula,  except 
the  general  fweliing,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  cold  water,  fud- 
denly  Hopping  the  fecretions,  and 
particularly  the  infenfible  peripira- 
tion,  and  alfo  adting  as  a  fedarive, 
it  diminiflies  the  circulation  througih 
the  fmall  vefTels,  whereby  the  hu- 
mours are  vitiated,  and  a  fweliing 
is  occafioned,  nature  not  being  u- 
ble  to  overcome  the  attack. 

3.  His  age  feems  to  favour  my 
opinion  ;  for  authors  obferve,  that 
children  of  fcrophulous  habits  are 
ufually  relieved,  or  become  worfe, 
about  the  age  of  puberty. 

4.  Some  of  the  iVmptoms  feem 
to  indicate  a  lepra ;  but  Hoffman 
cbferves,  that  the  feat  of  the  lepro- 
I'y  is  in  the  Ikin  and  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  that  it  fpre»ds  with  a 
white  fcaly  appearance  all  over  the 
body.  In  this  paiient  the  tumors 
feem  deeper  than  the  Ikin,  are  on- 
ly partial,  and  have  no  fcaly  ap- 
pearance. Befides,  in  the  leprofy 
the  face  has  a  ihining  unctuous  ap- 
pearance, and  the  veins  under  the 
tongue  are  black  and  varicoie, 
M'hich  circumllarxes  1  have  not 
been  able  to  obferve  in  this  cafe. 

The  curative  indications  appear 
to  be,  to  give  tone  to  the  fyltem, 
and  to  remove  the  glandular  ob- 
flru6tions. 

Of  the  hemlock  I  can  fay  nothing 
from  experience  ;  but  from  the  oL»- 
fervation  of  authors,   v/ho  alcribe 


to  it  the  virtues  of  a  difcutient  atid 
a  diuretic,  and  from  the  fuccels 
with  which  it  has  been  employed 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  it  feems  very 
rational  to  continue  it.  However, 
as  medicines  by  a  long  uninterrupt* 
ed  ufe  lofe  their  effect,  the  conftitu- 
tion  becoming  habituated  to  them, 
I  conceive  it  would  be  beft  to  give 
it  alternately  with  fome  other  me- 
dicine, or  to  let  the  patient  ufe  it 
at  times.  The  medicine  which  I 
would  give  in  the  interval  is  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which  would  give 
tone  to  the*  fyftem,  md  thereby  af- 
fift  nature  in  removing  the  glandu- 
lar obltrudtions,  and  perhaps  pre- 
vent the  night-fweats. 

I  have  feen  mercurials  ufed,  both 
internally  and  externally,  but  I 
think  with  little  fuccefs.  Fumiga- 
tions of  cinnabar  and  rofm  feemed 
to  do  fome  fervice.  Some  have  re- 
commended mineral  waters :  I  im- 
agine impregnations  of  iron  might 
be  of  ufe  here.  Sea- water  has  been 
ufed.  Cullen  ufed  a  ftrong  decoc- 
tion of  the  leaves  of  colr's-foot  with 
advantage.  1  have  feen  a  decoction 
of  the  vi'ild  potatoe  root  directed  for 
a  diet  drink  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind. 

Several  external  applications  to 
the  tumors,  have  been  recommend- 
ed ;  as  a  folution  of  fugar  of  lead, 
Sp.  Mindereri,  eicharotics  of  mer- 
cury or  copper,  burnt  alum  &:c,  &c. 

In  this,  and  all  chronic  caies,  par- 
ticular regard  Ihould  be  had  to  the 
regimen.-  The  diet  ihould  be  nour- 
ifhing  and  eaiy  of  digellion,  conlift- 
ing  of  miik,  bread,  rice,  weak 
broths  &c.  The  linen  and  bed 
ihould  be  kept  clean,  and  the  pati- 
ent fliuu'd  cnjuy  the  btntiit  of  a  ftefh. 
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dry, 


air,  gentle  exercile,  it  c 


ipablc 


of  it,  aiid  even  a  change  ol  air; 
and  1  here  aflcn  that  the  change  of 
climate  ha^  been  of  particular  fer- 
vice to  thi.^  patient. 

Jrubiijhcd  b}  ord^r  of  the  Society. 
JriENil^   5TUBER,  Sec. 
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Dr»  JohnforCs  inftrudions ,  &c.  ver/ified,  \j 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 

Sir, 
THE  following  inftrudlions  for  reftoring  perfons  to  life,  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  dead  from  drowning,  or  other  caufes,  were  publilhed  origi- 
nally by  Dr.  Alexander  Johnfon  (the  introducer  of  the  practice  into  the 
Britifti  dominions)  in  profe.  For  the  fake  of  imprinting  them  more  du- 
rably upon  the  memory,  they  have  lately  been  publifiied  in  England  in 
verfe.  By  giving  them  a  place  in  your  Afylum,  you  will  oblige  feve- 
ral  of  your  cuftomers.  It  is  hereby  earneftly  recommended  to  the  mas- 
ters of  Academies  and  Schools  in  the  United  States,  to  oblige  one  or 
more  of  their  fcholars  to  commit  thefe  infl:ru6tions  to  meuiory,  and  to 
repeat  them  at  their  examinations,  and  on  all  other  public  days.  By  thefe 
means  the  inftifuciions  vMU  become  known  to  thoufands,  and  thereby  be- 
come familiar  and  common  in  every  family.  At  a  moderate  calculation 
this  pradtife  will  probably  be  the  means  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  five 
and  twenty  years,  offavinga  thousand  lives — and  from  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  inilru6lions,  by  tradition  and  o- 
therwife,  it  is  equally  probable,  the  pradice  herein  recommended,  may 
in  the  courfe  of  the  next  hundred  years,  be  the  means  of  faving  not  lefs 

than  TEN  THOUSAND  LIVES.  R, 

Dr.  Johnson's  Inftrudlons  for  recovering perjons fup- 
pofed  to  be  dead  from  drowning  or  other  caufes,  in  verfe. 

XN  every  inftance  of  departed  life, 
Nature,  ftill  ftruggling,  holds  a  doubtful  ftrife. 
In  cafes  the  molt  common  that  we  meet,   (i) 
Ere  death  the  laft  decifive  ftroke  complete. 
Some  time  elapfes  ; — yet  uncertainty 
Attends  that  fpace — it  long  or  fhort  may  be  : 
Therefore  employ  that  interval  to  try 
If  yet  fome  fparks  of  life  may  dormant  lie. 
And  either  a  recov'ry  fafe  procure. 
Or  from  that  worll  of  horrors  thus  enfure 
Of  quick  interment.     For  experience  fhows. 
That  many  women,  from  child-bearing  throes. 
And  new-born  infants,  breathlefs  long  remain 
In  fwooning's  trances, — yet  revive  again   (lo.  ir.  I2.  13 

By  means  here  recommended Then  beware 

None  periili  thro'  your  want  of  thought  or  care  ; 
But  try  thole  means  which  every  willing  hand 
At  any  time  and  place,  may  well  command. 

At  firil  difcov'ry  of  apparent  death, 
Lofe  not  a  moment ;  for  the  fleeting  breath 

Explanatory  notes,  by  Dr.  Johnfon. 

(l)  The  appearance  of  death  is  known  to  be  equivocal ;  none  but  the  fyniptoms  of 
Biottification  can  be  called  certain;  prudence  therefore  direds  to  truft  to  none  •  and 
every  apparent  corpfe  ought  to  be  put  to  trial,  by  the  means  here  indicated,  for 'a  de- 
cihve  teft  of  a  poffible  recovery,  or  a  certain  ftate  of  diffolution. 
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May  yet  be  ftay'd — while  life's  laft  fpark  remains, 
Patient  attend,  nor  fpare  or  time  or  pains. 
Avoid  the  dangerous  practice  now  decry'd, 
By  ignorance  and  prejudice  oft  try'd. 
Rolling  with  violence,  nor  fliaking  try. 
Nor  yet  fui'pending — who  thofe  means  apply 
To  force  difcharge  of  water,  to  the  grave 
Conlign  the  wretch  whom  gentler  means  might  fave. 
Firft,  from  wet  cloaths  the  body  free, — with  care 
Wrap  it  in  flannels  foft  and  warm  ; — beware 
You  no  fliarp  fait,  nor  yet  corrofive  ply  ; 
Nor  rub  with  wetted  cloths,  but  keep  all  dry. 

Thefe  early  Heps  when  taken  with  the  drown*d, 
(On  whom  fuccefs  firft  alcertain'd  was  found) 
What  follows  equally  relates  to  all   (2) 
Thofe  who  into  a  death-like  fwooning  fall,   (^j 
Or  leeming  choak'd — like  treatment  will  demand, 
Cheering  and  rubbing  with  a  gentle  hand.   (4) 

The  purple  ftream  of  life  alike  beware  (5) 
Not  to  diuiinilh  ;   and,  wilh  anxious  care, 

(a)  Drowning  is  the  cafualty  in  which  trials  to  recover  perfons  apparently  dead, 
have  originally  proved  fucceisful ;  the  treatment  of  it,  therefore,  flands  foremoft  in 
deicription  j  but  its  application  not  being  confined  to  that  accident,  proof  has  bcea 
obtained  of  its  fuccefsful  application  in  numherlefs  cafes,  where  Hfe  has  appeared  fuf- 
pended.  Us  fuperiority  in  number,  therefore,  exifls  no  longer,  than  inattention  con- 
lines  its  fuccefs  to  fuch  partial  endeavours  :  the  occurrences  to  which  it  ought  to  he 
extended,  may,  befides  hanging  and  flrangling,  be  enumerated  as  follows  :  flifling, 
fufFocating  from  damps  of  mines,  ftagnated  air  in  pits,  wells,  and  vaults,  from  the 
effluvia  of  fermenting  liquors  in  cellars  ;  farther,  from  the  fufpenfion  of  Hfe  in  apo- 
plexies without  rupture  of  veffels,  in  lethargies,  fwoonlngs,  in  accidents  happening 
to  women  in  child-bed,  and  to  new  and  ftlli-born  children,  in  convulfions  and  hyfte- 
ric  fits,  elFedts  of  violent  paffions,  excefs  in  diinliing  fpirituous  liquors,  of  furfeits, 
and  of  cold  liquors  drank  in  heat.  60  unbounded  is  the  efficacy  of  thofe  means,  that 
no  flate,  bordering  on  the  appearance  of  death,  fliould  be  left  unattempted,  on  the 
fmalleft  view  of  recovery. 

(3)  A  body  become  cold  (any  way  but  by  froft)  may  be  warmed  in  the  following 
manner  :  it  may  he  laid  before  a  moderate  fire,  or  the  cloths  with  which  it  is  rubbed, 
may  alternately  be  made  warm  before  they  are  applied  :  flone  bottles  with  hot  water, 
and  bricks  or  tiles  heated  to  a  middling  degree,  or  hot  fand,  feverally  put  up  in  flan- 
nel, may  be  laid  near  different  parts  of  the  body.  To  reftore  heat  generally,  (which 
may  eafily  be  done  with  children  and  fmall  fized  perfons)  the  body  is  to  he  taken  into 
bed  between  blankets  and  two  healthy  perfons,  who  will  by  gentle  rubbing,  cheering 
and  chafing,  bring  on  a  mild  glow,  that  has  often  brought  forth  life  in  a  fhort  fpace 
of  time. 

(4)  Indifcriminate,  fpirited,  vigorous  efforts,  have  frequently  proved  hurtful; 
rubbing  violently,  and  with  fubftances  that  can  injure  the  ikin,  have  raifed  a  greater 
degree  of  Irritation  andfionlequent  inflammation,  than  the  remaing  powers  ol  life  were, 
able  to  bear,  and  the  patient  has  thereby  fubfided.  The  endeavours  fhould  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  powers,  as  they  are  difcovered.  An  over  quantity  of  a<fti©n  may  de- 
llioy  the  powers  themfelves.  Inadivity,  dilatorinefs,  doubt,  and  apprelienfion,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  equally  dangerous  ;  the  lofs  of  time,  is  oft  the  lofs  of  life,  it  ought 
then  not  to  be  wafleA^  vain  attempts,  Incautioufly  reconm\endcd  by  the  Humane 
Societies,  iuch  as  iQimei'fionb  into  warn*  water,  brewers  grains,  foap  leys,  afhes,  em- 
bers, and  hot  fand;  tneir  cffc^s  prove  contrary  to  thofe  wanted,  and  the  precious 
moment  can  better  be  employed  in  a  recourfe  to  means  of  known  fuccefs. 

(S^^hedifig  proves  hurtful,  often  fatal,  in  firll  attempts  for  recovery  :  it  reduces 
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Avoid  emetics,  which  may  ills  diffufe  (G)      , 
Through  all  the  frame,  deem'd  fatal  by  the  mufe. 
Shun  all  thofe  cruel  methods  that  impair 
The  flcin,  (4.  6)   nor,  by  your  ill-dire6led  care. 
Congeal  thofe  humours,  which  to  keep  aJive,   (9) 
In  fluid  flate,  you  anxionlly  fhould  ftrive. 
Attempt  not,  by  excruciating  pain,   (6) 
Some  knowledge  of  the  patient's  ftate  to  gain  ; 
For  know,  thofe  trials  are  a  vain  pretence. 
While  ail  fenfation  lies  in  dead  fufpenfe. 
With  patience  wait,  left,  by  fuch  cruel  hafte, 
Life's  feeble  lamp  you  ignorantly  wafte  :    (4) 
From  care  and  caution  better  comfort  flows,   (7) 
And  jaws,  tho*  lock'd,  will  of  themfelves  unclofe. 

With  cordial  drops  endeavour  to  revive   (8) 
The  fleeting  fpirits,  and  life's  current  drive 
Back  to  its  native  channels. — Try  to  heal, 
With  opiate  draughts,  the  irritated  feel, 
Caus'd  by  reviv'd  fenfation. — Next  attend, 
With  needful  help,  and  frequent  turn  or  bend,    (10) 
Provoking  motion  in  the  languid  breaft. 
Nor  leave  the  body  in  lethargic  reft.  (11) 

the  principle  and  the  rematng  powers  of  life.  If  a  perfon  recovering  from  a  fwoon  be 
bled,  he  will  relapfe  into  it  again,  becaufe  two  qualities  elTential  to  life,  irritation 
and  elafticity,  will  be  deftroyed  in  him.  It  requires  >)andages  that  obflruil  circula- 
tion, and  every  other  neceffary  operation.  In  advanced  Ilages,  and  violent  agitations, 
where  its  fallacious  efFeds  have  given  fupport  to  a  belief  of  its  ufe,  It  can  effedualiy 
be  replaced  by  cooling  and  compofing  things,  faline  draughts,  camphor  julep,  almond 
milk,  fome  drops  of  laudanum  :  from  all  which  no  bad  confequence  enfues  :  and  in 
this  particular  treatment,  a  common  afliftant  will  he  fafer  than  a  medical  perfon,  who 
will  hardly  refrain  from  the  ufe  of  his  lancet. 

(6)  Making ftck,  means  giving  emetics;  thefe,  and  bliftering,  cupping,  fcarlfying, 
and  cauterifing,  produce  no  effedt,  while  the  fenfe  of  feeling  is  fufpended;  but  on  its 
return,  the  cruel  efFedls  of  fuch  trials  prove  intolerable,  and  thwart  whatever  elfe  could 
pomifmgly  have  been  done.  Infurfeits  from  eating  or  drinking,  with  fome  remains 
of  life,  puking  is  found  lafcful. 

(7)  The  mouth  and  nofe  (of  drowned  perfons)  are  fometlmes  filled  with  mud,  or 
(in  others)  with  froth,  which  ought  diredlly  to  be  cleared  away;  but  the  jaws  being 
fixed  it  is  beft,  without  wrenching  them  open,  to  Injecl:  fome  warm  fluid  with  a  fmall 
fyringe  between  the  cheek  and  the  teeth,  keeping  the  body  on  its  fide  to  vent  it  agaia» 
The  jaws  will  unclofe  without  trouble,  when  the  firil  figns  of  life  appear. 

(8)  Such  cordials  as  do  not  heat,  cinnamon  and  peppermint  water,  wine  and  fpi- 
rits diluted  with  water,  Ihould  be  given  as  foon  as  poffible  :  a  tea  fpoonful  at  a  time 
only ;  to  be  fure  that  they  go  down  to  the  ftomach,  where  they  will  have  a  good  and 
fpeedy  effedl. 

(9)  Acids  are  hurtful  :  they  caufe  conftrldlon  and  ftagnation,  congealing  and  co- 
agulating the  fluids,  and  hardening  the  folids.  Their  cfFeds  are  the  oppofite  of  thofe 
that  prove  falutary  :  the  moll  promifing  fymptoms  being  the  fluidity  and  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  humours. 

(10)  It  proves  ufeful  to  move  a  patient  on  and  with  the  blanket  upon  which  he  lies ; 
makes  a  change  in  the  pofition  and  preiTure  of  the  inward  parts,  and  off'ers  a  new 
field  for  fri(51:ion.  Violent  fliaking  and  agitation,  would  have  a  contrary  and  unfa- 
vourable effed. 

(xi)  Injecting  warm  vapour,  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fage,  or  ouher  aromatic  herbs, 
up  the  fundament,  has  alvvas  proved  efficacious  ;  the  firft  for  ftrong  habits,  the  lafi; 
for  tender  conftltutions ;  a  pipe,  a  common  wood  clytter  pipe,  a  reed,  or  fome  other 
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Injedl  warm  vapour,  (12)  and  blow  in  frefti  air ; 
And  let  it  like  wife  be  your  conftant  care  (13) 
To  chafe  the  temples,  palms,  on  every  part 
Moft  ienlible,  exert  that  needful  art. 
'  Take  a  clean  feather,  with  it,  tickle,  teize 

The  throat,   and  up  the  nofe,  to  force  a  fneeze. 

In  ibiiocations  cau fed  by  noxious  air. 
Or  bodies  froft-bitten, — be  it  your  care 
Witli  water  icy  cold,  or  even  fnow. 
Repeatedly  apply'd,  to  raife  a  glow  :   (14) 
Defpiling  all  ablurd  exploded  ways,  (15) 
With  (licK-k  electrical  tlie  dead  to  raife. 
Or  reeking  fheep's-blood  pour'd  in  human  veins  j 
True  judgment  all  thofe  vain  attempts  difdains. 

Convulfions,  fwoonings,  wear  the  face  of  death. 
Still  is  the  pulfe,  fufpended  is  the  breath  ; 
Here  fpints  volatile  and  hartfhorn  ufe. 
With  gentle  fri(5tion — ne'er  inactive  mufe 
O'er  the  extended  patient ;  but  apply 


hollow  utenfil  may  be  found  for  it,  where  the  new  common  fiimigator  is  not  to  be 
had. — Sharp  clyflers  and  other  evacuants,  are  unfafe  ;  they  weaken  and  afFedl  the  fto- 
mach  and  the  body. 

(12)  Prefh  air  is  better  blown  in  at  the  nofe  than  the  mouth:  it  Is  done  with  a 
pair  of  bellows,  which  muft  be  quite  clean,  otherwife  they  will  fooner  fuffocate,  than 
reftore  refpiration  :  the  mouth  is  held  cJofe  at  the  time  :  it  has  often  been  done  by  a 
tranfmiffion  of  breath  from  the  mouth  of  an  affiftant,  into  the  lungs,  (as  is  thought) 
of  the  patient ;  though  this  is  not  held  to  be  the  heft  way  :  however,  as  great  ftrefs 
is  laid  by  many  upon  the  efFedl  of  this  operation,  it  is  right  to  attempt  it  in  the  moft 
convenient  way  that  may  offer. 

(13)  Chafing  the  temples,  ears,  neck,  and  other  moft  fenfible  parts,  is  done  with 
volatile  fpirit  oifal  ammoniac,  or  of  hart/horn,  or  Eau  de  Luce,  fprinkled  upon  a  part 
of  the  cloth,  or  a  feparatt  bit,  with  which  the  patient  is  rubbed  ;  it  is  held  under  his 
nofe,  and  fome  being  fpread  upon  warm  water,  rifcs  and  forms  an  atmofphere  of  va- 
pour and  air  round  the  patient,  very  fit  for  his  lungs,  as  he  recovers  his  breath. 

When  a  little  of  this  fpirit  is  ufed  diluted  in  the  wine,  or  other  cordial  above  advifed, 
it  fenfibiy  encreafes  their  effed. 

(14)  The  afperfion  of  very  cold  water,  thrown  rapidly,  and  for'a  length  of  time,  on 
the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  has  proved  a  moft  efficacious  remedy  for  perfons 
fuffocated  by  fumes  of  charcoal,  the  damps  of  mines,  and  the  foul  air  of  cellars,  as 
likewife  for  thofe  that  are  feized  with  intenfe  cold  and  are  partly  frozen,  for  which 
the  application  of  fnow  and  ice,  or  the  coldeft  water,  is  known  to  be  efficacioufly 
ufed  :  while  on  the  contrary,  the  arifing  of  heat  bY  fire  and  by  friAion,  would  prove 
deftruAive,  and  produce  mortification.  Some  favourable  indications  lead  to  believe, 
that  perfons  ftruck  with  lightning  would  receive  benefit  from  a  like  afperfion  with 
cold  water.  The  patient  is  laid  in  a  Hoping  pofture,  the  head  uppermoft,  on  boards, 
in  an  open  place,  and  the  coldeft  water  daihed  in  hib  face  and  on  other  parts,  fmartly 
and  without  intermiffion,  until  figns  of  life  be  obtained.  This  method  anfwers  bet- 
ter than  plunging  a  llfelefs  body  'nto  a  cold  bath,  which  is  not  eafily  done  ;  and  cannot 
produce  as  much  effed  fmm  coldnefs,  as  the  renewal  oi  frefh  water,  in  fmaller  quan- 
tity, readily  does  to  an  aiTeded  limb.  Perfons  thus  treated,  want,  upon  recovery, 
no  other  management,  than  to  be  well  dried,  clothed,  and  cheered  with  cordials  that 
are  not  fpirituous.       i,^ 

(15)  Speculative  means  fliould  not  be  propofed  to  common  operators;  they  have 
neither  inftruments,  hands  nor  heads,  for  experiments,  and  ought  not  to  be  led  away 
from  a  falutary  praiiice,  to  the  exercife  of  which  their  abilities  are  ecjual. 
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Means  unremitteti,  every  method  try  ;   (16; 
Raife,  turn,  and  chafe  the  temples,  give  not  o'er. 
Watch  'till  returning  breath  your  friend  reftore. 
In  this,  and  ev'ry  cafe,  quick  help  and  care. 
With  gentle  fri6lion,  change  of  pofture,  air. 
With  patience  infinite,  with  watchful  eye. 
And  frequent  touch,  each  fym-ptom  to  defcry 
Of  faint  pulfation,  warmth,  or  rifing  glow, 
Are  the  beft  helps  attendants  can  bellow.   (17) 

Thefe  fymptoms  a  return  to  life  portend. 
And  with  affiduous  care  thefe  figns  attend  ; 
Contractions  of  the  mufcles,  face  and  eyes; 
A  fpreading  blufh  o'er  cheek  and  lips  arife. 
Then  fpafms  and  fufrerings  ftrong  exertions  caufe, 
Break  out  in  fad  complaints,  deep  groaning  draws; 
Vomitings,  head-ach,  fail  not  to  fucceed. 
The  patient  then  your  quickell  help  will  need, 
Pain-ililling  drops,  and  faline  draughts  apply. 
With  camphor  julep,  cooling  mixtures  try, 
Eafe  and  fome  kind  refrefliment  fleep  to  gain,  (18) 
Which,  in  few  hours,  may  happieft  ends  obtain. 

Yet  Hop  not  at  the  firil  faint  glimpfe  of  life  ; 
While  ftruggling  nature  holds  a  doubtful  ftrife, 
Continue  ftill  the  means,  nor  fpare  your  pain. 
Left  in  lethargic  fleep  they  fmk  again. 

(16)  Suiting  tlie  means  prefcrlbed  to  the  a^^e  and  ftrength  of  the  patient,  implies 
adjuftment  of  them  to  the  remaining  principle  and  powers  of  life,  as  far  as  they 
are  difcoverable.  Care  mufl  be  taken  not  to  overpower  or  deftroy  the  capability  of  re- 
ceiving aid  ,  but  to  gojan  attentively,  and  without  interruption,  as  life  often  returns 
tardily,  after  many  hours  operation. 

(17)  Of  all  beings  under  the  appearance  of  death,  new  and  ftill-born  infants  claim 
a  firfl  right  to  attention  ;  by  chafing  and  cheering,  many  are  recoverable  of  thofe 
who  formerly  were  laid  out  as  dead,  by  midwives  and  nurfes.  Such  perfons,  there- 
fore, (and- all  affiftants  and  attendants  on  the  fick)  mufl  not  be  difcouraged  by  any  un- 
promifing  afped:,  but  fteadily  continue  their  endeavours  to  afcertain  the  true  ftate  of" 
their  charge,  either  to  reftore  life,  or  to  make  fure  that  there  be  no  error  in  configning 
it  to  the  grave. 

(18)  The  care  to  be  taken,  the  fteady  affiflance  to  be  given,  and  the  fymptoms  of 
returning  life,  being  well  let  forth,  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  perfons  that  are  re- 
ftored,  reQiains  to  be  defcribed ;  thofe  who  are  recovered  by  comrrton  means,  are  to 
be  kept  quiet,  moderately  warm,  calmed  with  camphor  juhp,  almond  milk,  fage  and 
balni  tea;  and  when  fleepy,  to  have  wine  whey.  When  they  can  take  food,  they 
fhould  have  mulled  eggs  and  other  animal  fubftances,  and  all  ftrengthening  things. 
Butter  and  fat  meat  are  not  proper. 

Two  Jurprijifig  injiances  of  SLEEP-WALKING. 

A?  E  R  S  O  N     dreamt   that         A  friend  of  mine  once  met  aa 

he  was  catching  birds.      In  old  woman,  in  her  night  difhabille, 

the    morning    he    found    a  whole  at  half  a  mile's  diftance  from  her 

lieft  of  fwallows  in  his  bed.     He  houfe.     In  opening  a  gate  flie  was 

had,  in  the  night,  mounted  an  high  waked  by  the  noife,  and  fadly  tcr- 

ladder,  and  taken  the  birds  under  rifled. 
the  eve  of  the  houfe. 
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THOUGHTS     ON     MUSIC  K. 

In  a  Letter  to  a   Friend. 


MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

I  SHALL  v'illingly  comply  with 
vour  requeft,  in  offering  a  few 
loofe  hints  on  one  of  the  molt  fifci- 
^nating  of  the  lifter  arts,  the  art  of 
Mufic. 

It  !<;  unneceffary  here  to  enter  in- 
to a  difcufRon  ofihequeftion,  Whe- 
ther a  rude  or  civiHzed  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety  is  moft  favourable  to  mulical 
compolition  ?  I  have  already  confi- 
dered  that  queftion  in  my  letter  on 
the  pro^refs  of  poetry.  The  fame 
doctrine  applies  upon  a  general 
principle  to  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
decline,  of  mudc 

I  ftiall,  in  this  letter,  endeavour 
to  give  a  ftiort  detail  of  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  this  impreffive  art, 
and  point  out  its  nature  and  tenden- 
cy. 

The  art  of  mufick  took  its  rife  in 
the  earlieft  periods  of  fociety.  *  Ju- 
ba,'  we  find,  foon  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  '  was  the  father 
of  all  fuch  as  handled  the  harp  and 
the  organ.'  And  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Moles,  the  moft  an- 
cient of  all  writers,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  art.  The  Egyp- 
tians were  the  great  promoters  of 
fcience  in  the  Hebrew  nation,  and 
Mofes  wasinftrucled  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians.  The  fublime 
and  animated  fong  of  Mofes  on  the 
overthow  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red- 
Sea  was,  we  believe,  adapted  to 
the  fweet  ftrainsof  mufick  ;  for  we 
are  toKl  it  was  fnng  by  Mofes  and 
the  children  of  Ifracl : — After  the 
conclufion  of  the  fong,  '  Mi-riam 
the  prophetefs,  the  filler  of  Aaron, 
took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all 
the  women  went  out  after  her  with 
timbrels  and  with  dances:  and  Mi- 
riam  anfwered  them,  Sing  ye  to 


the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed 
glorioufly  ;  the  horfe  and  his  rider 
hath  he  thrown  into  the  fea.* 

We  read,  in  the  Mofaic  law,  of 
the  found  of  trumpets  in  approach- 
ing the  field  of  battle,  and  of  the 
feafts  of  trumpets  in  its  religious  ob- 
fervances. 

The  iiiftory  of  king  David  fur- 
niflies  us  with  very  ftriking  proofs 
of  his  attachment  to  the  art  of  Mu- 
fick. Saul,  being  troubled  in  mind, 
and  melancholy,  wa^  advifed  to 
apply  to  mufick  as  a  remedy  for  his 
diforder  ;  David  took  his  harp,  and 
played  tunes  of  fweet  melody,  and 
Saul  was  comforted. 

The  Pfalms  of  David,  which 
glow  with  an  ardour  of  genius  and 
an  elevation  of  the  moft  becoming 
fentiments,  were,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  fet  to  the  moft  fublime 
and  expreflive  mufick.  Such  was 
the  attachment  of  the  Hebrews  to 
this  art,  and  fuch  was  the  profici- 
ency they  had  made  in  it ;  that  when 
they  were  in  captivity  in  Babylon, 
they  regretted  with  heart-felt  for- 
row  the  lofs  of  thofe  fongs,  which 
they  had  fung  with  rapture  in  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem. 

Let  us  next  attend  to  the  pro- 
grefs of  mufick  among  the  Greeks. 
The  Greeks,  I  believe,  were  in- 
debted to  the  Egyptians  for  this  de- 
lightful art.  Homer,  the  moft  an- 
cient of  authors,  unconne6led  with 
facred  writers,  has  given  us  very 
ftriking  defcriptions  of  the  elficacy 
of  mufick.  We  are  told,  Apollo 
invented  the  lyre,  and  inftrudled 
Orpheus  to  play  upon  it.  The  ly- 
rick  and  dramatick  poets  were  all, 
after  the  time  of  Homer,  proficients 
in  the  art  of  mufick,  and  in  all  pro- 
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bability  contributed  much  to  the 
perfection  of  that  art  in  Greece. 
We  are  well  afllired,  that,  in  the 
days  of  Philip  and  his  fon  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  mufick  had  arrived 
at  its  highelt  degree  of  perfedlion. 
From  Greece  it  made  its  way  to 
Rome,  and  from  Rome  it  fpread 
abroad  over  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  progrefs  of  mufick  depends 
much  upon  the  temper  and  difpofi- 
tion  of  a  nation  ;    and  the   temper 
and  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country  or  diltridt  are  often  form- 
ed by  various  caufes.     Civil  or  ec- 
clefiaftical    government,     climate, 
wealth,  or  poverty,  operate  pow- 
erfully in  ftamping  a  national  cha- 
radler.  It  feldom  happens  that  two 
nations   are   entirely,    in  thefe  re- 
fpeds,   in  the  fame  fituation  ;    ac- 
cordingly, we  find  each  nation  has 
a  defcriptive  one  pecuUar  to  itfelf  j 
and    hence   the  mufick  of  each  na- 
tion bears   invariable  features  cor- 
refponding  exactly  to  its  own  lead- 
ing  character.     We   find,    for  in- 
ftance,   the  refined  warbling  of  an 
Italian  ;     the   bold    and   animating 
tone  of  an  Engliftiman  ;  the  harfti 
and  warlike  founds  of  an  Highland- 
er ;  and  the   plaintive   notes  of  a 
Caledonian,  are  fo  diiferent  in  kind 
from  each  other,  as  to  prove,  in  a 
decifive  manner,  that  the  features 
of  mufick,  like  thofe  of  the  human 
face,  take  their   complexion   from 
various  caufes.  To  enumerate  them 
would  prove  a  difficult,  and,  per- 
haps, an  unneceflTary  meafure.Many 
of  them  arc  common  to  all ;    others 
peculiar  to  a  few  nations.  One  clafs 
of  thefe  caufes  is  precarious  in  its 
effedts;  another  clafs  is  invariable. 
They  all  operate  on  the  imagina- 
tion and  on  the  heart,  thofe  great 
fources   of  paflion,    affection,    and 
delicate   emotions.     Thefe    opera- 
tions of  the  mind  are  claffified  into 
different  kinds,  and  each  clafs  has 


its  caufes  peculiar  to  itfelf.     One 
clafs  of  emotions  is  perhaps  raifed 
by  the  afpecSt  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  ;    another  by  the  convulfive 
operations  of  the  elements ;  and  a 
third  by  contemplating  Nature  in 
an  unhealthy  condition.     The  fitu- 
ation of  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation, 
as  a  collective  body,  is  fuch  as  ex- 
hibits to  their  view  ohjedts  which 
affeft  them  more  forcibly  than  o- 
thers,  and  of  courfe  become  fami- 
liar to  them.     The  emotions  pecu- 
liar to  thofe  objects  are  thus  fre- 
quently raifed  in  the  mind.     The 
principal  affociation  is  powerful  ;  it 
afllmilates  with  induftry  not  only 
the   common   objects    of  emotion, 
but   all  thofe  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
which  have,    at  different  periods, 
come   under  its  cognizance  :    thus 
the  emotion  raifed  by  thefe"  objects 
*  fwallows  up  all  the  reft,'    and  be- 
comes a   conftant  inmate   of    the 
mind.     The  adtive  and   powerful 
gueft  impels  the  mind  to  expreffions 
of  utterance  : — Hence  the  origin  of 
mufick,  and  all  the  fine  arts. 

But  the  complexion  of  mufick  is 
not  only  different  in  one  nation 
from  another,  but  aUb  in  the  fame 
nation  at  different  periods.  This 
change  is  produced  by  various 
caufes.  Revolutions  in  the  civil 
or  ecclefiaftical  government,  unac- 
cuftomed  wars,  profound  peace, 
or  any  other  powerful  event,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  diverfify  the  com- 
plexion and  features  of  mufick. 
The  voice  of  liberty  in  France,  if 
not  drowned  by  the  harfti  founds  of 
defpotifm,  will,  in  all  probability, 
add  a  new  feature  to  the  mufical 
productions  of  that  nation. 

I  meant  to  have  ventured  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  ufe  and  abufe  of 
this  elegant  art  ;  But  I  muft  re- 
fer ve  them  for  a  future  day.  Give 
me  leave  to  fubfcribe  myfelf 
Your  affectionate  Friend, 

G,  K.  M. 
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Thou  G  h  t  s  on  the  Comm e  rce  of  the  United  States* 
By     JOHN     SWANWICK.     Esq,. 


DURING  the  period  in  which 
this  extenfive  continent 
formed  a  part  only  of  ano- 
ther empire,  by  wliofe  laws  it 
was  governed — its  commerce  was 
confiderably  cramped,  and  confined 
within  limits  by  no  means  fuiced 
to  its  capacity  of  exertion. —  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  that  fucceeded, 
the  unfortunate  neceflity  of  an  e- 
miffion  of  a  cnculating  medium,  of 
uncertain  value,  and  the  Itatutes 
pafTed  for  the  protection  of  that 
paper,  all  operated  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  trade,  which  can  only  flour- 
ilh  under  a  ftahle,  wife,  and  juft 
adminiftration  of  government. — 
After  the  peace,  the  power  of  con- 
grels,  fo  long  unfortunately  inade- 
quate to  the  protection  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  regulation  of  the  trade 
of  its  various  parts,  confiderably 
tended  to  check  its  improvements. 
But  at  length  the  period  is  arrived, 
when  the  whole  nation,  placed  un- 
der one  Ibperintending  control, 
can  avail  itielf  of  all  its  ftrength, 
and  mull  of  courle  make  the  moft 
rapid  approaches  to  perfection  in 
every  line  of  its  purfuit. 

The  commerce  of  this  country 
may  be  at  prefent  confidered  as  of 
two  kinds,  confiiling  of  the  import 
of  whatever  manufac^tures  or  arti- 
cles of  foreign  growth  are  effential 
or  ornamental  to  it,  and  the  ex- 
port of  the  various  producftions  of 
our  luxuriant  foil,  for  the  fujjply 
of  diifant  natioi;s — the  latter  is 
evidently  the  molt  beneficial,  lince 
by  it  the  agriculn-irilt  ir.  encouraged, 
and  the  bell  market  difcovered  for 
the  lale  of  the  produds  of  his  indui- 
try.     Befidc;,  from  hence  is  more 


immediately  derived  that  valuable 
branch  of  trade  which  confifts  in 
the  carriage  of  thofe  articles,  and 
the  confequent  encreafe  of  fliip- 
building  and  navigation  ;  of  courle 
this  clamis  the  more  immediate  pro- 
tection of  grovernment,  who,  to  en- 
courage it,  have  laid  duties  on  for- 
eign Ihips,  of  a  nature  to  prevent, 
as  much  as  convenient,  their  inter- 
ference in  it;  wifely  refledling,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  the  too  great 
difpofition  prevalent  for  foreign 
wares,  they  have  by  well-timed 
duties  lelTened  their  introduction, 
and  encouraged  the  cultivation  of 
domeftick  manufactures  among  us. 
It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  how 
ufeful  have  been  theie  regulations, 
as  far  as  they  have  already  been 
carried  into  effeCt.  Whiiftthey  bid 
fair  to  fupply,  in  a  manner  almoll 
imperceptible,  whatever  money 
may  be  wanting  for  the  general  ex- 
igencies of  government ;  they  have 
the  happielt  influence  in  promoting 
they  gradual  profperity  of  the  coun- 
try ;  they  have  taken  off  oppref- 
five  land-taxes,  while  they  have 
encouraged  its  cultivation  and  fet- 
tlement  ;  to  our  cities,  they  have 
given  an  uncommon  fpring  of  ex-s 
ertion,  evident  by  their  extenlion^ 
navigation  they  have  promoted  in 
a  furprifing  degree,  as  is  feen  by 
the  number  of  large  ihips  every 
where  conftruCting,  by  which  the 
variety  of  tradelmen  conneCted 
with  them,  have  been  railed  at 
once  to  a  llate  of  eafe  and  com- 
petency, from  one  of  fevere  de- 
preliion  ;  and  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  from  being  of  compa- 
ratively little  importance,  begins  to 
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te  now  ranked  among  the  moft  re- 
fpe6lable  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

Still  greater  improvements  may- 
be expedted  from  the  continual  ef- 
fects of  wife  and  vigorous  national 
councils,  a  due  regulation  of  the 
coins,  weights,  mealures,  exchange, 
and  infpection-laws  throughout  the 
union ;  prudent  and  well  judged 
combinations,  by  treaties  with  fo- 
reign nations — the  quick  and  im- 
partial adrainiilration  of  juftice 
throughout  the  empire — the  due 
fupport  of  all  meafures  calculated  to 
promote  and  preierve  public  and 
private  credit- — the  improvement 
of  roads,  and  opening  iuitable  ca- 
nals for  internal  navigation — the 
liberal  encouragement  ot  agriculture 
and  manufactures — the  promotion 
of  knowledge  and  learning — all 
thefe  are  fources  from  which  the 
commerce  of  our  country  anticipates 
the  molt  powerful  fupport — How 
evident  that  fhe  only  wants  what 
is  confiftent  with  the  public  good, 
nay,  that  this  is  her  own—Kow  bril- 
liant the  prolpect  of  all  the  advan- 
tages which  muft  be  produced  by 
fuitable  attention  to  thefe  objects — 
How  happy  the  agents  to  whom 
the  country  (hall  be  indebted  for 
them— How  fortunate  her  lot  when 
they  iiiall  be  carried  to  perfec- 
tion. 

There  is  ene  objeft,  however, 
that  leems  to  demand  an  earlier  at- 
tention of  Congrefs  than  moil:  o- 
thers,  and  which,  it  is  Itirprifino- 
has  hitherto  elcaped  their  notice — 
it  is  the  great  prmciple  of  prevent- 
ing foreign  fhips  to  introduce  among 
us  any 'articles  but  the  produce  of 
their  own  countries — for  want  of 
attention  to  this,  the  rifing  com- 
merce of  America  to  China  is  like- 
ly to  be  nipped  in  the  bud — aow 
bard,  that  after  all  the  vigour  of 
cnterprize  feen  in  liich  diltant 
expeditions — after  all  the  perils  and 
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dangers  fo  long  a  voyage  fuppofes, 
cur  {hips,  on  their  retmii,  fliould 
find  then  piofpe<Sts defeated,  by  the 
introduOition  of  iiniilar  Cctr goes,  from 
European  ftates,  fo  much  nearer  us  \ 
— Thus  the  ccncuirence  of  foreign 
companies  is  permitted  to  raife  the 
prices  on  our  merchants  abroad,  and 
afterwards,  lli'ange  to  tell,  equally 
permitted  to  defeat  their  objecits  at 
home — Duties  have  been  laid,  it  is 
true,  to  dilcourage  this,  but  they 
are  inadequate  to  the  purpole,  as,  it 
is  apprehended,  will  in  the  pre- 
fent  year  be  unfortunately  experi- 
enced. In  other  nations  this  com- 
merce has  been  found,  even  with-* 
out  fuch  competition,  to  require  the 
aid  of  rirch  companies  to  condu(5l  it. 
The  wife  policy  of  our  conftitution 
admits  of  no  inch  monopolies ;  bun 
lurely  we  ought  to  prevent  totally 
the  interference  of  other  nations  in 
this  bufinefs,  for  which  no  motive 
can  be  found  to  weigh  againft  the 
difcouragement  it  creates. 

An  untavourable  idea  has  at  fome 
time  prevailed,  of  the  interells  of 
commerce  and  agriculture,  as  being 
at  variance  ;  and  of  the  interefts  of 
one  Hate,  as  diifering  from  thole  of 
another,  as  to  objects  conne6ted 
with  trade — thefe  deluiions  have 
fometimes  proved  fatal  to  it,  and 
have  often  checked  the  tide  of  ita 
improvement  j  yet  none  are  more 
void  of  truth  and  reafon.  That  parts 
of  the  union  Ihould  be  eminent  for 
mercantile  talents,  others  for  nau- 
tical abilities,  and  others  for  culti- 
vation of  rich  and  bulky  articles  of 
export,  would  appeal  as  fortunate 
contingencies,  intended  to  cement 
the  union  by  ties  of  mutual  neceili- 
ty  and  want.  Yet  have  fuch  cir- 
cumltances  created  jealouiies,  in- 
Head  of  encreafing  harmony  ;  and 
fometimes  defeated,  in  our  publick 
councils,  the  wiieft  plans  of  nati= 
onal  profperity.  We  mult  hope  4 
more  generous  and  enlightened  pS' 
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licy  will  fiicceed,  and  that  the  pro-  couragement  of  every  part,  ami  that 

grelsof  time  will  fpeedily  difcover,  whatever     benefits    the    remoteft 

that  theltrengrh  and  importance  of  member  of  the  body,  will  naturally 

the  Vvhole  is  combined  in  a  due  en-  pervade,  and  meliorate  the  whole. 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Subftance  of  an  EfTay  on  the  disadvantages  of 
Juvenile  Soc i  e  t  i  e  s  ,  read  before  a  Literary  So- 
ciety, injiituted  Jome  time  fince^  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, 


'  I  'HE  profeffed  purpofes  of  juve- 
-*-     nile  literary    focieties  are   to 


procure,  what  iscalled  a  fuddenand 
eafy  flow  of  thought,  a  habit  of  de- 
livering thofe  thoughts  with  fluency 
and  fuitable  expreliions,  and  a  con- 
cife  and  dole  method  of  argumen- 
tation— Thefe  acquirements,  we  ac- 
knowledge, may  be  good  in  them- 

Some  to  whom  Heav'n  in  wit  has  been  profufe, 
Want  as  much  more  to  turn  it  to  it's  ufe. 


felves,  and,  indeed,  ufeful  to  men — 
But  in  rhe  hands  of  youth,  who 
want  fuflicient  experience  and  pru- 
dence, to  handle  fuch  weapons 
properly,  they  have  very  pernici- 
ous effects — Many  are  ^injured  by 
the  poflefllon  of  qualifications  in 
themfelves  really  valuable — Or,  as 
Mr.  Pope  exprefles  a  iimilar  idea. 


Good  nature,  for  inftance,  is  un- 
doubtedly an  amiable  difpofition  of 
the  mind ;  but  if  its  poiFefTor  is 
TJot  bleffed  with  a  competent  fhare 
of  underftanding,  and  fome  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners,  it  will 
daily  and  inevitably  exj^ofe  hira  to 
dangers,  and  may  at  length  involve 
him  in  ruin.  Laughed  at  by  thofe 
who,  taking  advantage  of  this 
weaknefs,  have  brought  upon  him 
his  ditlreiTes,  or  I'carcely  pitied  by 
others,  who  cmnot  but  acknow- 
ledge, that  this  failing  was  one  of 
tho'e  which  flow  fix>m  a  virtuous 
rather  than  a  vicious  foul — the 
generality  of  mankind  will  pafs 
him  otf  as /oo/,  who,  as  he  brought 
on  his  deitruction  by  his  own  indif- 
cretions,  is  undelerving  of  allifl- 
ance; 

In  a  fociety  like  ours  the  debates 
are  caviled  on  merely  for  the  fake 
of    argumentarion —  This     will   be 


plain,  when  we  confider,  that  to 
every  queftion,  there  can  be  but 
one  right  fide,  and  yet  there  are 
exprefs  appointments  to  fupport 
two — Now  it  is,  at  leaft,  fuppofed 
that  each  difputant  believes  that  he 
is  contending  for  a  juft  caHie,  and, 
in  moll  inltances,  he  convinces 
himfelf  that  it  is  fo  before  the 
debate  ends,  merely  for  the  fake 
of  oppofition,  and  that  regard 
which  man  has  for  his  own  alfer- 
tions — The  abfurdity  of  the  con- 
tention makes  no  difference  as  to 
this  eifect — The  mind  long  ac- 
cidtomed  to  the  impreflion  of  a 
certain  train  of  ideas,  at  laft  un- 
avoidably adopts  them — Hence  it 
is  that  a  virtuous  education  will 
tVecHiently  erafe  vicious  biafles  and 
produce  a  worthy  chara<3ter ;  and 
vice  vcrja — To  the  mind  of  a  per- 
ibn  who  tias,  for  a  long  lime,  been 
acculfomed  to  the  piefenjation  of 
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virtuous  conduft,  the  commenda- 
tions beftowed  upon  the  good,  and 
the  deteilation  with  which  vice  is 
viewed — every  fuccelTive  impref- 
fion  is  ftronger  than  the  former, 
and  every  hour  the  efFedis  are  in- 
creafed,  till  at  length  they  become 
fettled  habits,  or  (as  they  are  cal- 
led) virtues — In  like  manner,  the 
pride  of  a  young  man  is  engaged  to 
lupport  his  appointed  opinion,  how- 
ever abfurd — He  bends  the  whole 
powers  of  his  mind  to  rake  up  argn- 
ments  for  this  purpofe,  and  tiie 
objedl  of  his  refearches  and  medi- 
tations, is  not  to  come  at  the  truth, 
and  acquire  proper  and  ufeful  in- 
formation upon  the  fubjecSt,  but 
merely  to  devife  methods,  and  in- 
genious fophilms,  to  eftablifh  an 
opinion  palpably  falfe  and  errone- 
ous— His  error,  from  being  fidli- 
tious,  at  laft  becomes  real,  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labour  and  lludy  are  to 
confound  and  miflead  his  judgment, 
which,  if  left  to  its  own  natural 
energy  and  operations,  would  have 
directed  clearly  and  right — So  that 
much  time,  that  might  have  been 
well  employed  in  procuring  ufeful 
and  fubftantial  knowledge,  has 
been  fpent,  laborioufly  fpent,  in  the 
heaping  up  of  a  pile  of  nonfenfical 
fyllogifms,  the  acquifition  of  a  mif- 
chievous  error,  and  forcing  upon 
ourfelves  an  abfurdity  which  our 
unperverted  reafon  would  have 
revolted  at — I  acknowledge,  that 
•  this  fhould  not  be  fo,  and  thefe 
focieties  lliould  produce  very  dif- 
ferent effects ;  and  therefore  my 
alfertions  may  feem  ftrange,  and 
indeed,  be  incredible  to  thofe  whofe 
experience  has  not  convinced  them 
Kj{  their  truth — But  I  appeal  with 
confidence  to  thofe  who  have  been 
converfant  with  fuch  focieties. 

•  In  thefe  juvenile  literary  focie- 
ties, as  has  been  before  obierved, 
a  queftion  is  never  Itarted  but  mere- 
ly for  the  fake  of  difputation  ;  wiiich 


produces  another  ill  confequence — 
If  I  am  accuftoined  to  pay  attention 
to  the  opinions  of  others  only  to 
find  faults  in  them,  and,  if  poflible, 
overturn  them  however  jufl:  and 
proper,  the  habit  will  become  fo 
fi5j.ed  as  ever  to  remain  with  me, 
and  fliew  itfelf  at  very  improper- 
places  and  times — When  a  perfon 
has  contracted  this  habit,  he  can- 
not throw  it  off  and  refume  it,- 
as  circumftances  may  render  it 
proper — In  common  converfations, 
where,  in  general,  the  principal  ob- 
je6l  is  to  pafs  a  few  hours  agreeably 
and  innocently,  he  will  attentively 
obferve  every  fentiment,  and  every 
exprelfion,  and  be  harping  at  both 
at  every  opportunity — One  ob- 
ferves  that  it  is  a  very  cold  day — 
This  is  a  feait  for  our  pedantic  dif- 
putant — He  immediately,  and,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  modeftly, 
begs  leave  to  differ  from  the  gentle- 
man— He  then  runs  out  into  a  long 
confufed  rigmarole  of  learned  un- 
intelligible nonfenfe,  to  prove  that 
there  is,  in  nature,  no  ftich  abfo- 
Inte  body  or  quality  as  co/d,  but  it 
is  merely  an  abfence  of  h.'at — Great 
philofopher  1  and  what  is  meant  by 
all  this?  I  believe  the  meaning  has- 
never  yet  been  known — The  in- 
tention and  ufe  of  language  isfimp- 
ly  to  exprefs  ideas— A  certain  Hate 
of  the  weather  produces  a  fenfation, 
which  gives  rife  to  an  idea  we 
exprefs  and  communicate  by  the 
term  heat.  The  contrary  fenfa- 
tion and  idea  we  call  cold.  Lan- 
guage exprelfes  id^as  and  not  things. 
This  is  a  Ihoit  and  fiinple  ttatement 
of  truth,  founded  in  every  ones 
reafon  and  experience ;  and  al- 
though not  underftaading,  we  may 
be  unable  to  confute  the  jargon  of 
fuch  philofophical  fophillry,  yet  we 
can  never  be  convinced  by  it,  con- 
trary to  ■  the  ccnvidtion  of  nature. 
What,  then,  has  our  felf-iufficient 
youth  gained,  by   iftterrupting  an 
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tafy  and  agreeable  converfation, 
With  his  learned  train  of  reafoning  ? 
probably,  he  may  iuppofe  that,  as 
none  pretend  to  dilpute  the  point 
\vith  him,  he  has  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  minds  of  all,  and 
failed  their  admiration  of  his  y^ft 
knowledge  and  abilities.  Weakcrea* 
ture  '  and  is  this  thy  knowledge  \ 
fjlence  is,  upon  lueh  occafions,  much 
oftener  produced  by  a  thorough 
contempt,  than  by  conviction  either 
of  the  protundiry  of  your  learning, 
or  the  rectitude  of  your  opinion, 
A  chara(n:er  of  this  iVamp  is  either 
the  laughing-ftock  and  fport  of  e- 
very  company,  or  a  hated  check 
upon  its  eafe  and  pleafure.  It  can 
never  command  the  efteem  of 
any,  though  perhaps  a  few  gaping 
fools  may  for  a  time  admire. 

But   let  us  even  grant  that  our 
impertinent  pedant  meets  with  all 


the  fuccefs  defired.  Let  us  grant 
that  the  force  of  his  eloquence  and 
logick  is  irrefiftable,  and  he  in- 
difputably  triumphs  over  all  oppofi- 
tion.  What,  then,  are  his  gains  ? 
will  any  man  thank  him,  for  prov« 
ing  him  ignorant,  and  expofing  him 
to  his  companions  ?  had  he  any 
right  to  inform  another  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  feelings ;  and  wound 
him  in  the  tendered  part,  for  a 
piece  of  knowledge,  which  may 
never  be  of  the  leaffc  ufe  to  him, 
and  can,  undoubtedly,  never  com- 
penfate  for  the  price  at  which  it 
was  obtained  I  fuch  triumphs  are 
like  the  conquefts  of  an  Alexander, 
or  the  oppreflion  of  a  Dionyfius, 
where  the  moft  tender  and  facred 
rights  of  others  are  trampled  up- 
on, to  flied  a  falfe  and  hated  fplen. 
dor  round  the  conqueror's  brows. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 

S  I  R, 
The  foilowbig  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Noah  Webfter,  jufi,  Efq ; 
linitten  near  the  clofe  oj  his  long  and  ufeful  life,  is  very  inter  ejling;  as  well 
on  account  of  the  excellent  ohfervations  it  contains,  as  of  the  pleafivg  proof 
it  exhibits,  that  the  mental  faculties  may  be  preferved  in  full  vigour  to  the 
extremity  of  old  age,  by  laying  in  a  fu^icient  jlock  of  kncivledge  in  early  life, 
and  by  preferving  the  mind j rem  a  fatal  torpor  by  due  andfalutary  exercife. 
Pleafe  to  repnbhjhit,  -with  Mr.  IVebJier's  introdu/lory  letter,  from  the  eticlnfed 
nciufpaper,  printed  at  Hartford  in  New-England,         Your's  &c,       W. 


Mr.  printer, 

THE  following  Letter  from  the 
late  venerable  Dr.  Franklin, 
though  dated  in  December  laft,  did 
not  reach  me  till  a  few  days  before 
his  death.  Thar  gentleman  fuifer- 
cd  nothing  to  efcape  his  obferva- 
tion,  and  I  believe,  you  will  think 
•with  me,  that  his  remarks  on  cer- 
tain pretended  improvevieT.ts  in  our 
language,  highly  deferve  publica- 
tion.   Pleafe  to  infert  the  following 


letter  entire  in  your  ufeful  paper, 
after  which  I  M'ill  occafionilly  fur- 
nlfh  you  with  fome  ftri6lures  on  the 
fame  fubjecT:.  It  was  my  intention 
to  have  done  this,  while  the  Doc- 
tor was  alive,  that  the  public  might 
have  the  benefit  of  his  farther  re- 
marks;  for  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Fratiklin,  in  the  laft  ftages  of  his 
life,  were  the  ripened  mellow  fruit 
of  long  experience  and  mature  judg- 
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ment.  But  the  tree  is  withered 
and  cut  down  ;  and  all  we  can  do  is 
to  gather  and  carefully  preferve  the 
fruit  that  remains. 

I  am  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 
N.  WEBSTER,  jun. 
Hartford,  April  30,  1 790. 

Philadelphia,. Dec.  26,   1789. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  RECEIVED,  fome  time  fince, 
your  Dljjertatims  oti  the  Englifh 
Language.  It  is  an  excellent  work, 
and  will  be  greatly  ufeful  in  turning 
the  thoughts  of  our  countrymen  to 
corredt  writing.  Pleafe  to  accept 
my  thanks  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the 
great  honour  you  have  done  me  in 
its  dedication.  I  ought  to  have 
made  this  acknowledgement  fooner, 
but  much indifpofition prevented  me. 

I  cannot  but  applaud  your  zeal 
for  preferving  the  purity  of  our 
language  both  in  its  expreffion  and 
pronunciation,  and  in  correcting 
the  popular  errors  feveral  of  our 
ftates  are  continually  falling  into, 
with  refpect  to  both.  Give  me 
leave  to  mention  fome  of  them,  tho' 
poflibly  they  may  have  already  have 
occurred  to  you.  I  wifh,  however, 
that  in  fome  future  publication  of 
yoiir's,  you  would  fet  a  difcounte- 
nancing  mark  upon  them.  The  lirft 
I  remember  is  the  word  improved. 
When  I  left  New- England  in  the 
year  1723,  this  word  had  never 
been  ufed  among  us,  as  far  as  I 
know,  but  in  the  fenfe  of  a;nclio- 
rated  or  made  better,  except  once 
in  a  very  old  book  of  Dr.  Mather's, 
entitled  Remarkable  Providences. 
As  that  man  wrote  a  very  obfcure 
hand,  I  remember  that  when  I  read 
that  word  in  his  book,  ufed  inftead 
of  the  word  e??!plojed,  I  conjediured 
that  it  was  an  error  of  the  printer, 
who  had  miftaken  atoofiiort/in  the 
writing  for  an  r,  and  a  y  with  too 
Ihort  a  tail  for  a  v,  whereby  eiuployed 
was  converted  into  improved;  but 
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when  I  returned  to  Bofton  in  1735, 
I  found  this  change  had  obtained  fa- 
vour, and  was  then  become  com- 
mon ;  for  I  met  with  it  often  in  pe- 
rufmg  the  newfpapers,  where  it 
frequently  made  an  appearance  ra- 
ther ridiculous :  Such,  for  inftance, 
as  the  advet  tifement  of  a  country 
houfe  to  be  fold,  which  had  been 
many  years  improved  as  a  tavern  ; 
and  in  the  character  of  a  deceafed 
country  gentleman,  that  he  had 
been,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
itnproved  as  a  juilice  of  the  peace. 
This  ufe  of  the  word  improve  is  pe- 
culiar to  New-England,  and  not 
to  be  met  with  among  any  other 
fpeakers  of  Englidi,  either  on  this 
or  the  other  fide  of  the  water. 

During  my  late  abfence  in  France, 
I  find  that  feveral  other  new  words 
have  been  introduced  into  our  par- 
liamentary language  ;  for  example, 
I  find  a  verb  formed  from  the  fub- 
ftantive  Jiotice,  J  Jhsuld  Jiot  have 
noticed  this,  were  it  not  that  the  gen- 
tlemun,  &c.  Alfo  another  verl>, 
from  the  fubftantive  advocate.  The 
gentleman  who  advocates,  or  who 
has  advocated  that  motitn,  &c.  A- 
nother  from  the  fubftantive/ro^r^, 
the  mofl;  awkward  and  abominable 
of  the  three.  The  Committee  having 
progreflTed,  refohed  to  adjourn.  The 
word  oppofed  though  not  a  new 
word,  I  find  ufed  in  a  new  man- 
ner, as.  The  gentleinen  who  are  op- 
pofed to  this  meafute,  to  which  I  have 
alfo  my  [elf  always  been  oppofed.  If 
you  lliould  happen  to  be  of  my  opi- 
nion with  refpecl  to  thefe  innova- 
tions, you  will  ufe  your  authority 
in  reprobating  them. 

The  Latin  language,  long  the 
vehicle  ufed  in  diftributing  know- 
ledge among  the  different  nations  of 
Europe,  is  daily  more  and  more 
neglecfted  ;  and  one  of  the  modern 
tongues,  viz.  the  French,  feems,  in 
point  of  univerfaKty,  to  have  fup- 
plied  its  place ;  it  is  fpoken  in  ail 
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the  courts  of  Europe,  and  moft  of 
the  literati,  tho)e  even  who  do 
not  fpeak  it,  have  acquired  know- 
ledge enough  of  it,  to  enable  them 
eaiily  to  lead  the  books  that  are 
written  in  it.  This  gives  a  conli- 
derable  advantage  to  that  nation  ; 
it  enables  it>>  autliors  to  inculcate 
and  Ipread  through  other  nations, 
fuch  I'eniiments  and  opinions  on  im- 
portant points  as  are  nioit conducive 
to  its  interefts,  or  which  may  con- 
tribute to  its  reputation,  by  pro- 
moting the  common  inteiefts  of 
mankind.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to 
its  being  written  in  French,  that 
Voltaire's  Treatife  on  Toleration, 
has  had  fo  fudden  and  (b  great  an 
eiFe(5l  on  the  bigotry  of  Europe,  as 
almoil  entirely  to  difarm  it.  The 
general  ufe  of  the  French  language 
has  likewile  a  very  advantageous 
effedt  on  the  profits  of  the  booklel- 
ling  branch  of  commerce,  it  being 
well  known  that  the  more  copies 
can  be  fold  that  are  ftruck  off  from 
cue  compofitkon  of  types,  the  pro- 
fits encreafe  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion than  they  do  in  making  a 
greater  number  of  pieces  in  any  o- 
ther  kind  of  manufacture.  And  at 
prefent  there  is  no  capital  town  in 
Europe  witiiout  a  French  bookfel- 
ler's  fhop  correfponding  with  Paris. 
Our  Englifh  bids  fair  to  obtain  the 
fecond  place.  The  great  body  of 
excellent  printed  fermons  in  our 
language,  and  the  fieedom  of  our 
writings  on  political  fubjecits,  have 
induced  a  number  of  divines  of  dif- 
ferent {tS.%  and  nations,  as  well  as 
gentlemen  concerned  in  public  af- 
fairs, to  ftudy  it,  fo  far  at  lealt  as 
to  read  it.  And  if  we  were  to  en- 
deavour the  facilitating  its  progrefs, 
the  fludy  of  our  tongue  might  be- 
come much  more  general.  Thofe 
who  have  employed  I'ome  part  of 
their  lin'jc  in  iearning  a  new  lan- 
guage muit  have  frequently  obferv- 
ecl,   liiat  while  their   acquaintance 


with  it  was  imperfeft,  difficulties, 
fmall  in  thenileives,  operated  as 
great  ones  in  obftructing  their  pro- 
grefs. A  book,  for  example,  ill 
printed,  or  a  pronunciation,  in 
fpeaking,  not  well  articulated, 
would  render  a  fentence  unintelli* 
gible,  which  from  a  clear  print,  or 
a  diftincl  fpeaker,  would  -have  been 
immed'ately  comprehended.  If 
therefore  we  would  have  the  bene- 
fit of  feeing  our  language  more  ge- 
nerally known  among  mankind,  we 
Ihould  endeavour  to  remove  all  the 
difficulties,  however  fmall,  that  dif- 
courage  the  learning  of  it.  But  1  am 
forry  to  obferve  that,  of  late  years, 
thoi'e  diiBculties,  inllead  of  being- 
diminiflied,  have  been  augmented. 
In  examining  the  Englifh  books  that 
were  printed  between  the  reftora- 
tion  and  the  acceffion  of  George  the 
2d.  we  may  obferve,  that  all  fub- 
Itautives  were  begun  with  a  capital, 
in  which  we  imitated  our  mother 
tongue,  the  German.  This  was 
more  particularly  ufeful  to  thofe 
M'ho  were  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  Englifh,  there  being  fuch  a  pro- 
digious number  of  our  words,  that 
are  both  verbs  and  fubftantives,  and 
fpelt  in  the  lame  manner,  though 
often  accented  dilierertly  in  pro- 
nunciation. 1  his  method  has,  by 
the  fancy  of  printers,  of  late  years, 
been  laid  afide ;  from  an  idea,  that 
fupprefTmg  the  capitals  fhews  the 
character  to  greater  advantage  ; 
thofe  letters,  prominent  above  the 
line,  dilturbing  its  even,  regular  ap- 
pearance. The  efFeCl;  of  this  change 
is  fo  confiderable  that  a  learned  man 
of  France,  who  ufed  to  read  our 
books,  though  not  perfec^tly  ac- 
quainted with  our  language,  in 
converfatioii  with  me  on  the  fub- 
ject  of  our  authors,  attributed  the 
greater  obfcurity  he  found  in  our 
modern  books,  compared  with  thofe 
of  the  period  above  mentioned,  to 
a  change  of  Ityle,  for  the  worfe,  in 
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our  writers ;  of  which  miftake  I 
convinced  him  by  marking  for  him 
each  fubftantive  with  a  capital,  in 
a  paragraph,  which  he  then  eafily 
underftood,  Chough  before  he  could 
not  comprehend  it.  This  {hews  the 
inconvenience  of  that  pretended  im- 
provement. 

From  the  fame  fondnefs  for  an  e- 
ven  and  uniform  appearance  of  cha- 
rat^ers  in  the  line,  the  printers 
have  of  late  banifhed  alfo  the  Itaiick 
types,  in  which  words  of  impor- 
tance to  be  attended  to  in  the  fenfe 
of  the  fentence,  and  words  on  which 
an  emphafis  fhould  be  put  in  read- 
ing, uied  to  be  printed.  And  late- 
ly another  fancy  has  induced  other 
printers  to  ufe  the  fliort  round  s  in- 
ftead  of  the  long  one,  which  for- 
merly ferved  well  to  diflinguifh  a 
word  readily  by  its  varied  appear- 
ance. Certainly  the  omitiing  this 
prominent  letter  makes  the  line  ap- 
pear more  even  ;  but  renders  it  lefs 
immediately  legible  ;  as  the  paring 
all  men's  nofes  might  fmoothe  and  le- 
vel their  faces,  but  would  render  their 
phyfiognomies  lefs  diftinguiihable. 
Add  to  all  thefe  improvements  back- 
wards, another  modern  fancy,  that 
grey  printing  is  more  beautiful  than 
black  ;  hence  the  Englilh  new  books 
are  printed  in  fo  dim  a  character  as 
to  be  read  with  difficulty  by  old 
eyes,  unlefs  in  a  very  ftrong  light 
and  with  good  glafles.  Whoever 
compares  a  volume  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  printed  between 
the  years  1731  and  1740,  with  one 
of  thofe  printed  in  the  lail  ten  years, 
will  be  convinced  of  the  much  great- 
er degree  of  perfpicuity  given  by 
black  ink  than  by  the  grey.  Lord 
Chefterfield  pleafantly  remarked 
this  difference  to  Faulkener,  the 
printer  of  the  Doublin  Journal,  who 
was  vainly  making  encomiums  on 
his  own  paper,  as  the  moit  com- 
plete of  any  in  the  world;  "  But, 
Mr.   Faulkener j"    fays   my  Lord, 


"  don't  you  think  it  might  be  ftill 
farther  improved,  by  ufmg  paper 
and  ink  not  quite  fo  near  of  a  co- 
lour." For  all  thefe  reafons  I  can- 
not hut  wifli  that  our  American 
printers  would,  in  their,  editions  a- 
void  thefe  fancied  improvements, 
and  thereby  render  their  works 
more  agreeable  to  foreigners  in  Eu- 
rope, to  the  great  advantage  of  our 
bookfeliing  commerce. 

Farther,  to  be  more  fenfible  of 
the  advantage  of  clear  and  diftincl 
printing,  let  us  confider  the  ailift- 
ance  it  affords  in  reading  well  aloud 
to  an  auditory.  In  fo  doing  the 
eye  generally  Aides  forward  three 
or  four  words  before  the  voice.  If 
the  fight  clearly  diilingaifhes  what 
the  coming  words  are,  it  gives  time 
to  order  the  modulation  of  the  voice 
to  exprefs  them  properly.  But  if 
they  are  obicurely  printed,  or  dif- 
guifed  by  omitting  the  capitals  and 
longf's,  or  otherwife,  the  reader 
is  apt  to  modulate  wrong,  and  find- 
ing he  has  done  fo,  he  is  obliged  to 
go  back  and  begin  the  fentence  a- 
gain  ;  which  lellens  the  pleafure  of 
the  hearers.  This  leads  me  to  men* 
tion  an  old  error  in  our  mode  of 
printing.  We  are  fenfible  thatwhefi 
a  queftion  is  met  with  in  reading, 
there  is  a  proper  variation  to  be 
ufed  in  the  management  of  the 
voice.  We  have  therefore  a  point, 
called  an  interrogation,  affixed  to 
the  queftion  in  order  to  diftinguilh 
it.  But  this  is  abfurdly  placed  at 
its  end,  fo  that  the  reader  does  not 
difcover  it  till  he  finds  he  has  wrong- 
ly modulated  his  voice,  and  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  begin  again  the  fen- 
tence. To  prevent  this  the  Spa- 
niffi  printers,  more  fenfibly,  place 
an  interrogation  at  the  beginning  as 
well  as  at  the  end  of  the  queftion. 
We  have  another  error  of  the  fame 
kind  in  printing  plays,  where  fome- 
thing  often  occurs  that  is  marked  as 
fpoken  a/ide.     But  the  word  ajide  is 
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placed  at  the  end  of  the  fpeeck, 
when  it  ought  to  precede  it,  as  a 
dire(5lion  to  the  reader,  that  he  may 
govern  his  voice  accordingly.  The 
practice  of  our  ladies  in  meeting 
five  or  fix  together,  to  form  little 
buly  parties,  where  each  ia-employ- 
ed  in  fome  ufeful  work,  while  one 
reads  to  them,  is  ib  commendable 


in  itfelf,  that  it  deferves  the  atten- 
tion of  authors  and  printers  to  make 
it  as  pleafing  as  polfible,  both  to  the 
reader  and  hearers.  My  beft  wifti- 
es  attend  you,  being,  with  fmcere 
efteem,  Sir,  your  moft  obedient 
and  very  humble  Servant, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


^^^^'(^^^'^^^^^^ 


Obfei-vations  <9;2  Luxury,  Idlenefs,   and  Indudry,  extraded 
from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  1784. 


IT  is  wouderful  how  prepofter- 
"oufly  the  affairs  of  this  world 
are  managed.  Naturally  one  would 
imagine,  that  the  intereil  of  a  few 
individuals,  ihould  give  way  to  ge- 
neral intereft.  But  individuals  ma- 
nage their  affairs  with  fo  much 
more  application,  induftry  and 
addrefs,  than  the  public  do  theirs, 
that  general  intereft  moft  com- 
monly gives  way  to  particular — 
We  aiiemble  parliaments  and 
councils,  to  have  the  benefit  of 
their  colledled  wifdom  j  but  we  ne- 
ceflarily  have,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
inconvenience  of  their  collected  paf- 
iions,  prejudices,  and  private  inter- 
efts.  By  the  help  of  thefe,  artful 
men  overpower  their  wifdom,  and 
dupe  its  polTelfors :  and  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  ac^s,  arrets  and  edicts, 
all  the  world  over,  for  regulating 
commerce,  an  allembly  of  great 
men  is  the  greateft  fool  upon 
earth. 

I  have  not  yet  indeed  thought  of 
a  remedy  for  luxury.  I  am  not 
fure  that  in  a  great  ftate  it  is  capa- 
ble of  a  remedy  ;  nor  that  the  evil 
is  in  itfelf  always  fo  great  as  it  is  re- 
prefented.  Suppole  we  include  in 
the  definition  of  luxury  all  unnecef- 
fary  expence,  and  then  let  u$  con- 
fider  whether  laws  to  prevent  fuch 
c«pence  are  pofiible  to  be  executed 


in  a  great  country,  and  whether,  if 
they  could  be  executed,  our  people 
generally  would  be  happier,  or  e- 
ven  richer.  Is  not  the  hope  of  one 
day,  being  able  to  purchafe  and  en- 
joy luxuries,  a  great  fpur  to  labour 
and  induftry  ?  May  not  luxury 
therefore  produce  more  than  it  con* 
fumes,  if  without  fuch  a  fpur,  peo- 
ple would  be,  as  they  are  naturally 
enough  inclined  to  be,  lazy  and  in- 
dolent ?  To  this  purpofe  I  remem- 
ber a  circumftance.  The  fldpper 
of  a  fliallop,  employed  between 
Cape-May  and  Philadelphia,  had 
done  us  fome  fmali  fervice,  for 
which  he  refufed  to  be  paid.  My 
wiie  underftanding  that  he  had  a 
daughter,  fent  her  a  prefent  of  a 
new  fafhioned  cap.  Three  years 
after,  this  fliipper  being  at  my  houfe 
wirh  an  old  farmer  of  Cape-May, 
bis  palfenger,  he  mentioned  the  cap, 
and  how  much  his  daughter  had 
been  pleafed  with  it;  *'  T-ut  (faid 
he)  it  proved  a  dear  cap  to  our  con- 
gregation"  "   How    fo  ?" 

"  When  my  daughter  appeared 
with  ii  at  meeting,  it  was  fo  much 
admired,  that  all  the  girls  refolved 
to  get  I'uch  caps  from  Philadelphia  ; 
and  my  wile  and  I  computed  that 
the  whole  could  not  have  coft  lefs 
than  an  hundred  pounds." — **  True, 
((aid  the  farmer)    but  you  do  not 
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tell  all  the  ftory  :  I  think  the  cap 
was  neverthelefs  an  advantage  to 
us  ;  for  it  was  the  firft  thing  that 
put  our  girls  upon  knitting  worfted 
mittens  for  fale  at  Philadelphia, 
that  they  might  have  wherewithal 
to  huy  caps  and  ribbons  thei  e  :  and 
you  know  that  that  induftry  has 
continued,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
and  increafe  to  a  much  greater  va- 
lue, and  anfwer  better  purpofes." 
—  Upon  the  whole,  I  was  more  re- 
conciled to  this  little  piece  ot  luxu- 
ry, fince  not  only  the  girls  were 
made  happier  by  having  line  caps, 
but  the  Philadelphiansby  the  fupply 
of  warm  mittens. 

In  our  commercial  towns  upon 
the  Tea  coaft,  fortunes  will  occafion- 
ally  be  made.  Some  of  thole  who 
grow  rich  will  be  prudent,  live 
within  hounds,  and  prefer ve  what 
they  have  gained  for  their  pofteri- 
ty.  Others,  fond  of  fliewing  their 
wealth,  will  be  extravagant,  and 
ruin  themfelves.  Laws  cannot  pre- 
vent this. — And  perhaps  it  is  not 
always  an  evil  to  the  public. — A 
fliilhng  fpent  idly  by  a  fool,  may  be 
picked  up  by  a  wiier  perfon,  who 
knows  better  what  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  thererbre  not  loft. — A  vain  filly 
fellow  builds  a  fine  houfe,  furnilhes 
it  richly,  Uves  in  it  expentively,  and 
in  a  few  years  ruins  hirpfeif;  but 
the  mafons,  carpenters,  fmiths, 
and  other  honeft  tradelmen,  have 
been  by  his  employ  aihfted  in  nuia- 
taining  and  railing  their  families ; 
the  farmer  has  been  paid  for  his  la- 
bour, and  encouraged,  and  the  ef- 
tate  is  now  in  beiter  hands — In 
fome  cafes,  indeed,  certain  m<jdes 
of  luxury  may  be  a  public  evil,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  is  a  private 
one.  If  there  be  a  nation,  for  in- 
ftance,  that  exports  its  beef  and 
linen  to  pay  for  the  importation  of 
claret  and  porter,  while  a  great  part 
of  its  people  live  upon  potatoes, 
and  wear  no  (hirts;  wherein  does  it 
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diiFer  from  the  fot  who  lets  his  fa- 
mily ftarve,  and  fells  his  clothes  to 
buy  drink  f  Our  American  com- 
merce is,  I  confefs,  a  little  in  this 
way.  We  fell  our  victuals  to  the 
iflands  for  rum  and  fugar  ;  the  Jub. 
ftantial  neceffaries  of  life  for  fuper- 
fiuities.  But  we  have  plenty,  and 
live  well  neverthelefs;  though  by 
being  foberer,  we  might  be  richer. 
The  vaft  quantity  of  foreft  land 
we  have  yet  to  clear  and  put  in  or- 
der for  cultivation,  will  for  a  long 
time  keep  the  body  of  our  nation 
Laborious  and  frugal.  Forming  an 
opinion  of  our  people  and  their  man- 
ners, by  what  is  feen  among  the 
inhabitans  of  the  fea-ports,  is  judg- 
ing from  an  improper  fample.  The 
people  of  the  trading  towns  may  b« 
rich  and  luxurious,  while  the  coun- 
try poffeires  all  the  virtues  that  tend 
to  promote  happinefs  and  public 
profperity.  Thole  towns  are  not 
much  regarded  by  the  country  ; 
they  are  hardly  confidered  as  an  ef- 
fential  part  of  the  ftates ;  and  the 
experience  of  the  lalt  war  has 
Ihewn,  that  their  bemg  in  the  pof- 
i'ellion  of  the  enemy,  did  not  necef^ 
farily  draw  on  the  lubjcdtion  of  the 
Country,  which  bravely  continued 
to  innintain  its  feedoir.  and  inde- 
pendence notwithftandmg. 

It  has  been  computed,  by  fome 
political  anthmeiician,  that  it  every 
man  and  woman  would  ivork  for 
four  hours  each  day,  on  i'omething 
uieful,  that  labour  would  produce 
fufficient  to  procure  all  the  necelfi- 
ries  and  conit'orts  of  life  %  want  and 
mltery  would  be  b^niflied  out  of  the 
world,  and  the  reft  of  the  t^venty- 
four  hours  might  be  ieifure  and 
plealui-e. 

What  occafions  then  fo  much 
want  and  m.fery  :  It  is  the  employ- 
ment of  men  and  women  in  works 
that  produce  neither  the  neceffa- 
ries nor  conveniences  of  life,  who, 
with  thole  who  do  nothing,  confume 
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necefTaries  raifed  by  the  laborious. 
To  explain  this  : 

The  fii  11  elements  of  wealth  are 
obtained  by  labour,  fioni  the  earth 
and  waters.  1  have  land  and  raife 
corn.  With  this,  if  i  feed  a  fami- 
ly that  does  nothing,  my  corn  will 
be  confinned,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1  Ihall  be  no  richer  than  I  was 
a:  the  beginning.  But  if,  while  1  feed 
them,  1  employ  them,  fomein  fpin- 
ning,  others  in  making  bricks,  &c. 
for  building,  the  value  of  my  corn 
will  be  arrefted,  and  remain  with 
ine,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we 
may  all  be  better  cloathed  and  bet- 
ter lodged.  And  if  inftead  oi  em- 
ploying a  man  I  feed,  in  makmg 
bricks,  1  employ  him  in  fiddling  for 
me,  the  corn  he  eats  is  gone,  and 
no  part  ot  his  manuta<5lnre  remains 
to  ai)gmei:t  the  wealth  and  cc^nve- 
nience  of  the  family  ;  1  fhal!  there- 
fore be  the  poorer  for  this  fiddling 
man,  uule;s  the  reft  of  my  family 
Work  more,  or  eat  lels,  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  he  occalions. 

Look  round  the  world,  and  fee 
the  miHicns  employed  in  doing  no- 
thing, or  in  fomething  that  amounts 
to  nothing,  when  tlie  neceffaiies 
and  conveniences  of  life  are  in  quef- 
tion.  What  is  the  bulk  of  com- 
merce, for  which  we  figlit  and  de- 
ftroy  each  othei,  but  ihe  toil  of  mil- 
lions for  fuperfiuities,  to  the  great 
hazard  and  lols  of  many  lives  by  the 
C(inllant  dangers  of  the  lea  ?  Huw 
much  labour  is  Ipent  in  building  and 
fitting  great  Ihips  to  go  to  China  and 
Aiabiu,  for  tea  and  coffee,  to  the 
Weil- Indies  for  fugar,  to  America 
for  tobacco  ?  Thele  things  cannot 
be  called  the  neceflaries  ot  life,  for 
our  anceltors  lived  very  comforta- 
bly without  them. 

A  queltion  may  be  allied,  could 
all  thcfe  people  now  employed  in 
railing,  making,  or  carrying  luper- 
fluitics,  be   fublifted  by  railing  ne- 


cefiaries  ?  I  think  they  might.  The 
world  is  large,  and  a  great  part  of 
it  Itill  uncultivated.  Many  hundred 
millions  of  acres  in  Alia,  Africa,  and 
America,  are  ftill  a  foreft,  and  a 
great  deal  even  in  Europe.  On  a 
hunared  acres  of  tliis  foreft  a  man 
might  become  a  lubftantial  farmer  : 
and  I  co,ooo  men  employed  in  clear- 
ing each  his  hundred  acres,  would 
hardly  brighten  a  fpot  big  enough 
to  be  vifible  from  the  moon,  unlefs 
■with  Herfchell's  telefcope:  fo  vaft 
are  the  regions  ftill  in  wood. 

It  is  however  fome  comfort  tore- 
fle(5l,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
quantity  of  indufty  and  prudence 
among  mankind  exceeds  the  quan- 
tity of  idlenefs  and  folly.  Hence  the 
increafe  of  good  building?,  farms  cul- 
tivated, and  populous  cities  filled 
with  wealth,  all  over  Europe  ; 
which  a  few  ages  fince,  were  only 
to  be  found  on  the  coafts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  and  this,  notwith- 
ftdnding  the  mad  wars  continually 
raging,  by  which  are  often  deftroy- 
ed  in  one  year  the  works  ot  many 
years  peace.  So  that  we  may  hope 
the  luxury  of  a  few  merchants  on 
the  coaft,  will  not  be  the  ruin  of  A- 
merica. 

One  refle<5tion  more,  and  I  will 
end  this  long  rambling  letter.  Al- 
moft  all  -he  parts  of  our  bodies  re- 
quire fome  expence.  The  feet  de- 
mand Ihoes  ;  the  legs  ftockings ;  the 
reft  of  the  body  cloathing  ;  and  the 
belly  a  good  deal  of  viduals.  Our 
eyes,  though  exceedingly  ufefnl,  alk, 
when  re«ionablc,  only  the  cheap 
afliftance  of  i^.ectacle^,  which  could 
not  much  impair  our  finances.  But 
the  eyes  of  other  pe(jple  are  the  ^yes 
that  luin  hs.  If  all  but  mylell  were 
bhud,  1  fhould  want  neither  fine 
clothes,  fine  houfes,  nor  fine  furni- 
ture. 
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And  all  Judea  and  Jerufalem  mourned  for  Jofiah. — IL  Chron.  xxxv.  24. 


Worjhipful  S>\KS, 

^nd worthy  Brothers, 

13EREFT  of  him  who  conduaed 
•'-'  our  works,  we  are  met  to  dif- 
charge  the  tribute  of  a  tear  due  to 
his  memory.  How  deeply  the  reft 
of  the  community  fympathile  with 
us,  on  this  melancholy  cccafiun,  the 
attendance  of  a  refpedlable  number 
of  our  fellov'-citizens  fully  teftifies. 

Shall  our  griefs  terminate  in 
fterile  tears?  fliall  this  difcourfe, 
facred  to  the  memory  of  the  moft 
worfhipful  and  Honourable  Major- 
General  Richard  Caswell, 
Grand-Mafter  of  the  Malons  of 
North-Carohna,  be,  like  the  fong  of 
the  untutored  favage,  the  mere  re- 
hearfal  of  a  warrior's  atchieve- 
ments?  No.  In  admiring  the  vir- 
tues that  have  rendered  his  death 
lamented,  like  Jofiah's  in  Judea  and 
JeriiJaleiJi,  let  us,  as  chriftians  and 
mafons,  be  ftimulated,  not  to  offer 
idle  adulation  to  his  m  me?,  but  to 
imitate,  in  the  pradlice  of  every 
virtue,  fo  bright  a  pattern. 

Nothing  excites  more  powerfully 
to  virtuous,  deeds,  than  the  examples 
ofthofe  whom  they  have  rendered 
confpicuous.  Man  generally  deiires 
what  he  finds  applauded  in  others. 
And,  either  becaule  virtue  appears 
more  noble  when  he  hears  it  prail"- 
ed,  or  lefs  difficult  when  he  fees  it 
pra^tifed,  he  is  ftimulated  thereto 
— as  the  labour  is  not  without  re- 
ward, and  remiflfnefs  would  be  with- 
out excufe. 

The  examples  of  the  dead  are 
no  lefs  powerful  than  thole  of  the 
living.     We  look  upon  the  virtues 


of  the  former  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  veneration ;  as  we  view 
thofe  of  the  latter  with  a  greater 
degree  of  envy;  pehap^-,  becaufe 
death  having  crowned  them,  we 
are  willing  to  believe  that  pofterity 
praifes  without  flattery,  as  it  praif- 
es  without  intereft — or  rather  (for, 
why  ihould  the  real  reafon  be  con- 
cealed in  this  temple  of  truth  ?)  be- 
caufe our  pride  will  not  lijffer  us  ^ 
to  acknowledge  them  in  the  Hy- 
ing. 

To  convene  the  people  when 
fome  illuftrious  popular  character 
had  terminated  his  career,  and  to 
improve  the  opportunity  of  excitiag 
them  to  patriotic  virtues,  is  an  an- 
cient cuftom,  frequent  iufta[ices  of 
which  occur  in  iacred  and  profane 
hiftory.  The  heart  of  man,  how- 
ever obdurate,  when  operated  up- 
on by  grief,  or  the  idea  of  a  future 
ftate,  is  prepared  to  receive  fuch 
favourable  impreffions  ;  as  the  ftiff 
and  clole-grained  ftone  becomes 
pliant  and  du<5lile,  when  heated  by 
the  fire  of  the  furnace. 

Thus  we  read  that  the  corps  of 
Caelar  having  been  brought  into  the 
forum  ot  the  metropolis  ot  the  world, 
Anthony,  holding  up  that  ditflator's 
garment,  addrtHed  the  Roman 
people.  *'  You  well  know,"  faid 
he,  '^  this  mantle.  I  remem.ber 
the  firft  tin;e  Csfar  put  ir  on.  It 
was  on  the  day  he  overcame  the 
Nsrvl'i.  If  you  have  tears  to  Ilied, 
prepare  to  filed  them  now." 

With  as  much  propriety,  can  I 
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rife  to  day,  and,  addrefling  you, 
fay  :— — You  well  know  theie 
badges.  They  are  the  infignia  of 
MAbONRY — of  a  Tociety  which 
for  its  antiquity  and  utility  acknow- 
ledges no  equal  among  the  inl\itu« 
tions  of  the  fons  of  men.  Behold 
the  whiti-  apron  that  was  girded  on 
liim,  the  lois  of  whom  we  bemoan, 
on  the  day  he  became  a  mafon.  He 
has  left  it  to  you,  unlbllied.  He  has 
left  It  to  you,  decorated  with  ihofe 
marks  of  dignity,  to  which  merit 
alone  gives  title. — If  you  have  tears 
to  (hed,  prepare  to  fhed  them  now. 
. — He  is  no  more.  No  longer  fhall 
be,  like  the  eaftern  lun,  illuminate 
our  lodges ;  no  longer  fhall  he  plan 
or  direct  our  works. 

You  well  know,  fellow-citizerw, 
that  fword,  emblematical  of  fu« 
t  pi  erne  executive  authority.  I  re* 
ineniber  the  firft  time  it  was  de- 
livered him.  It  was  on  the  day 
•we  fliook  off  the  oppreflive  yoke  of 
I  Britifh  domination  and  became  a 
people.  If  you  have  tears  to  flied, 
prepare  to  Ihed  them  now.  He  is 
no  more.  No  longer  fnall  he  wield 
the  the  fword  of  juftice  attempered 
by  mercy.  No  longer  Ihall  he  pre- 
lide  in  your  councils,  or  lead  you 
to  the  holtile  field. 

To  enter  ticre  into  a  minute  de- 
tail of  theferviccihe  rendered  you, 
would  be  to  premile  that  they  may 
be  obliterated  from  your  memory — 
you  remember  them.  B -others  and 
fellovi^-citiens,  they  cannot  have 
been  forgotten. 

It  was  he  who  headed  you  on 
the  day  you  broke  down  the  fu- 
pei  ior  phalanx  of  Scotch  iiilurgents, 
at  Moore'fc-creek;  and  thereby  pre- 
ferved  the  caufe  of  freedom  from 
the  deadly  blow  this  reinforcement 
would  have  enabled  our  enemies  to 
ftrike.  It  was  he  who  preiided  in 
the  afllmbly  of  patriots,  who  fram- 
ed that  inllrument,  which,  defining 
your  nghts  and  the  authority  of  your 


rulers,  has  fecured  your  liberties  t9 
this  day.  It  was  he  whom  your 
united  voices  twice  called  to  the 
fupreme  magiftracy  of  this  ftate — 
and  it  was  he,  who,  but  a  few 
days  ago,  ftill  filled  the  chair  of 
your  fenate. 

If  his  public  chara6ler  affords  a 
valt  field  to  the  panegyrift's  fancy, 
his  private  one  deferves  no  lefs  our 
attention  and  praife.  In  it  we  fhall 
always  find  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation.  Public  virtue  may  pro- 
cure a  more  fhining  reputation,  but 
domeftic  virtue  gives  more  fblid 
merit.  The  former,  when  unfup- 
ported  by  the  latter,  is,  in  the  war- 
rior, a  thirft  of  glory — in  the  civil 
ruler,  a  thirll  of  power.  A  fingle 
inflance  of  momentary  intrepidity 
may  make  a  name  to  the  chieftain'; 
but  a  continued  fpirit  of  moderation 
alone  charaderifes  the  virtuous  in- 
dividual. 

Valour  is  a  noble  pafhon,  whicli 
evinces  a  greatnefs  of  foul.  But 
too  oft  it  is  a  vain  generolity  excit- 
ed by  ambition,  and  which  has  for 
its  aim  the  mere  gratification  of  a 
felfilh  pride  ;  an  inconfiderate  bold- 
nefs  juflified  by  fuccefs ;  a  blind  fe- 
rocity which  ftifies  the  voice  of  hu- 
marity,  and  by  the  tears  it  caufes 
to  flow,  and  the  blood  of  its  victims, 
taruifhes  the  laurels  of  the  van- 
quifher.  Domeftic  virtue,  on  the 
contrary,  is  io  perfect,  that  it  is 
laudable  even  in  its  excefTes  It  is 
peaceable  and  conftant;  and  fprings 
from  a  meeknefs  and  tender- 
nefs  which  regulate  defire,  and 
giving  the  virtuous  individual  the 
command  of  his  own,  caules  him 
to  reign  over  the  hearts  of  others. 
The  one  excites  aftoniftiment  and 
fear  ;  the  other  commands  rever- 
ence and  love. — The  Swede  boafts 
of  the  name  of  Charles  XII,  but 
blefTes  that  of  Guflavus  Vafa, 

In  him,  of  whom  the  hand  of 
deathii^ias  bereft  us,  public  and  do? 
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meftic  virtues  were  ever  united. 
Not  latisfied  in  watching  with  un- 
remitted attention  over  the  welfare 
of  the  community,  he  anxioufly  en- 
deavoured to  promote  the  felicity  of 
its  members.  Bleft  with  a  com- 
placency of  difpofition  and  equani- 
mity of  temper,  which  peculiarly 
endeared  him  to  his  friends,  he 
commanded  refpetft,  even  from  his 
enemies.  The  tender  fenfibility 
of  his  heart  was  fuch,  that  he  need- 
ed but  to  fee  diftrefs,  to  feel  it  and 
contribute  to  its  relief.  Deaf  to  the 
voice  of  intereft,  even  in  the  line 
of  his  profeffion,  whenever  op[)rer- 
fed  indigence  called  for  his  affift- 
ance,  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  with- 
out even  the  hope  of  any  other  re- 
ward, than  the  confcioufnefs  of 
having  ib  far  promoted  the  happi- 
nefs  of  a  fellow  man. 

Such    js,     worlhipful     firs    and 


worthy  brothers,  the  charadter  of 
one,  whofe  lefTons  ihall  no  longer 
inftrudl  us,  but  the  remembrance 
of  whofe  virtues  will  long  continue 
to  edify  us.  Such  is,  fellow-citizens, 
the  chara(fter  of  one,  who  bore  fo 
great  a  fhare  in  the  revolution  by 
which  you  became  a  nation,  who, 
during  his  life,  was  ever  honoured, 
with  fome  marks  of  your  approba- 
tion, and  whole  memory  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  embalmed  in  your 
aitecTtions. 

Shades  of  Warren,  Montgomery, 
and  Mercer  I  and  ye  (hades  of  thofe 
other  Columbian  chiefs,  who  bore 
away  the  palm  of  political  martyr- 
dom !  attend,  receive,  and  wel- 
come, into  the  happy  manfions  of 
the  juft,  a  foul  congenial  with  thofe 
of  your  departed  heroes,  and  me- 
riting alike  our  efteem,  gratitude, . 
and  tears ! 


'^K>=^'^'<^4>=*=<^'<&"<*>=^'<^4>'- 


On  ^riw^fw^  Healths, /6>r;72<^/ Intro dudions,  and  that  dif- 
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mar.kably  prevalent  in  America. 


THE  American  Revolution,  a- 
mong  other  confequences, 
had  nearly  extirpated  feveral  em- 
barrafling  Englifli  cuftoms,  and  fub- 
ftituted  in  their  place,. the  eafy  and 
elegant  fimphcity  of  the  French 
manners  ;  but  the  intercoufe  with 
England  returning,  and  our  country 
being  crowded  with  \\tr formal  fojis, 
■  their  cuftoms  are  infenfibly  ftealing 
upon  us.  At  many  tables,  the  com- 
pany feem  at  a  lofs,  whether  to  make 
the  round  with  *'  your  health.  Sir," 
— "  your  health  Madam," — whe- 
ther to  reft  at  the  health  of  the  la- 
dy of  the  houfe — or  whether  to  dif- 
turb  any  one  with  this  foolifh  cere- 
mony, which  is  condemned  even  by 
thofe  who  pradtife  it  ;  but  why 
fiiould  we  reft  in  doubt  to  banifti  a 
iCwftona  which  our  reafon  condemns  I 


As  a  nation,  we  ought  to  form 
fome  national  cuftoms,  and  not  be 
eternally  fubfervient  to  thofe  ivhich 
prevail  abroad,  A  few  leading  men 
m  each  town,  by  fetting  the  exam- 
ple, might  eife6tually  deftroy  this 
health-drinking  cuftom. 

The  table  cuftoms  of  France  are 
worthy  of  imitation,  for  they  are 
(if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion)  re- 
fined into  rural  eafe  and  fimphcity, 
the  elTence  of  true  poHtenefs.  The 
moft  agreeable  and  happy  hours  of 
the  gay  lives  of  the  French,  are 
fpent  in  a  large  circle,  nearly  divid- 
ed by  each  fex.  While  we  are  cloy- 
ed with  ceremony  and  form,  they 
enjoy  the  rich  luxury  of  perfedl 
freedom  and  focial  eafe.  If  the 
company  is  compofed  of  both  fexes, 
each  gentleman  places  himfelf  be- 
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tween  two  ladies — every  one  has  his 
glals — a  bottle  of  claret,  and  a  de- 
canter of  water,  and  they  drink  or 
not  as  they  feel  difpofed — the  foup 
and  a  rich  variety  pafs  round — and 
the  lady  of  the  houlis  pays  as  little 
attention  to  her  giiefts,  as  if  ihe  was 
one  of  the  number  ;  every  gentle- 
man, from  his  fituarion,  is  attentive 
only  to  the  two  ladies,  one  on  each 
fide  of  him,  whom  cullom  has  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  ;  and,  inftead 
of  formal  harangues  and  ablhule 
debates,  (too  common  on  (uch  occa- 
fions  in  America)  the  pofition  of  the 
females  in  France  impoles  a  barrier 
between  the  male«,  and  divides  the 
converfaiion  into  a  lively  vein  of 
pleafantry  ;  but  the  ladies  of  Ame- 
rica generally  huddle  together  in  a 
body,  and  the  converfation  is  con- 
fined to  the  diftindl  fexes  ;  it  is  well 
the  prevalence  of  this  cuftom  does 
not  carry  their  fcruples  fo  far,  as  to 
aflign  feparate  tables  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

In  America,  a  ftranger   is  often 
.introduced  into  a  room  of  new  fa- 


ce-;, and  feparately  toeach  individu- 
al— his  perfonal  fituation,  on  this 
occafion,  is  extremely  awkward, 
and  enibarrafling — and  it  never  fails 
to  fill  a  Cuntinsntat  European  with 
difirult.  In  France,  a  ftranger  is 
introduced  to  a  company  colledlive- 
ly — and,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  company  at 
large,  entirely  at  his  eafe  with  all 
around  him  :  and  if  his  bufmefs  or 
inclination  leads  him  to  withdraw, 
he  fteals  offfoftly  and  unnoticed. 

In  America,  we  keep  up  the  line 
of  feparation  between  the  fexes, 
even  after  dimmer  ;  the  ladies,  at  a 
certain  fignal,  file  off  to  a  feparate 
room,  when  the  men  unbend  in 
their  converfation,  as  if  a  weight 
had  been  removed  from  them.  In 
France,  fo  much  of  the  happinefs 
of  the  people  depends  on  the  mu- 
tual intercourie  between  the  fexes, 
that  they  rife  together,  and  retire 
into  another  room,  to  drink  coffee, 
and  divert  themfelves  in  the  moft 
agreeable  manner. 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Humourous  Oration  072  NOSES,  delivered  at  the  pub' 
lie  commencement  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia ^  July 
17th,    1790,  ^j;  Mr.  Henry  Hut  chins. 


JT  having  become  my  indifpen- 
fable  duty,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  addrefs  you  to-day  from 
this  place — I  haveearnelllv  endea- 
voured to  find  a  topic  for  difcufTion, 
which  fhould  at  once  be  new  and 
interefting :  but,  after  a  painful 
fearch,  1  cannot  find  a  fingle  fnb- 
jecit,  which  has  not  been  han'Ued 
before  ;  nor  one,  on  which,  by  a 
happinefs  of  cumpofition  or  deli- 
very, I  think  1  could  intereft  your 


feelings.  An  experiment  however 
muft  be  made — (iich  as  it  may  be, 

it  foiiclts  your  candour. 

There  are  two  ways,  one  of 
which  all  Ipeakers  mufl:  adopt,  to 
arrefl  and  fix  the  public  attention. 

The  one  by  an  exhibition  of 

fprighthnefs  and  ingenuity  ;  the  o- 
ther,  by  warmly  and  lublimely 
railing  the  paffions  and  ftorming  the 
heart. — The  fit  it  clafs  of  fpeakers 
is  like  a  little  Itream  that  runs  bab- 
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Sling  along,  making  queer  fimple 
founds ;  the  L.tter  refembles  the 
palls  of  Niagara,  where  valt  tor- 
rents of  water  come  thundering 
down  on  the  rocks  below,  dafliing 
and  fplafiiing,  and  bouncing  and 
flouncing  about,  moft  tremendoufly. 
Now  as  1  do  notpreter.diobe  one  of 
your  thunderguftical,  Demoftheni- 
an  orators,  1  mean  juft  to  give  you 
a  few  fimple  thoughts  upon  nofes. 

This  is  a  fubjeCt  that  you  muft 
all  acknowledge  to  be  vaftly  impor- 
tant. Not  one  who  hears  me  but 
is  perfonally  interefted  in  it.  It  af- 
fects every  individual  prefent  in  a 
very  tender  part.  I  truft  it  will 
therefore  meet  your  pirticular  at- 
tention. 

Nofes  then  are  of  a  remote  ori- 
gin. They  are  lineally  defcended 
from  as  antient  a  family,  and  pufftfs 
as  noble  blood,  as  any  upon  earth. — 
We  receive  no  particular  light  upon 
the  fubjecl,  to  be  Cure,  from  the 
book  of  Genefis;  bur  we  have  eve- 
ry reafon  to  believe,  that  both  of 
our  tirft  parents  had  nofes.  This 
deduction  is  drawn  a  pojler'ori^  as 
the  philoibphers  fay  ;  for  if  we  call 
our  eyes  over  the  whole  earth,  or 
if  we  trace  the  annals  of  antiquity, 
we  fhali  neither  fee  nor  read  of  any 
nation,  generation,  tribe,  or  clafs 
of  people  that  were  without  notes. 
It  muft  therefore  betaken  as  a  mat- 
ter in  proof  before  you,  that  nofes 
have  been  appendant  to  the  human 
face  lince  it  was  firil  created  :  but 
thefe  nofes,  alrho'  fimilar  in  fub- 
ftance,  have  been  found  diffimilar 
in  Ihape,  colour,  and  fize,  among 
the  various  inhabitans  of  the  world, 
from  time  immemorial  to  the  pre- 
fent day.  In  point  of  fubllance, 
they  have  generally  been  compofed 
of  cartilage,  bones,  mufcles,  veins, 
arteries,  Ikin,  &c.  Some  nofes,  to 
be  fure,  in  modern  times,  havebeen 
made  of  paper,  fome  of  leather,  and 
fome  of  wax  i  but  thefe  haye  been 


departures  from  the  general  law  of 
nofes — in  refpe6t  to  colour,  Ihape, 
and  fize,  there  have  been,  and  ftill 
exift,  many  varieties  in  the  world. 

The  one  moft  noted  in  hiftory, 
and  of  which  there  are  ftill  many 
fpecimens  remaining,  is  the  Roman 
or  aquiiim  nofe.  This  is  a  moft  a- 
ftooiihing  fpec.es  of  nofe,  for  its  ap- 
pearance and  ufes.  In  regard  to 
the  firft,  namely  its  appeai-ance,  be- 
hold it  projecting  from  the  face  like 
the  bow  of  a  fliip,  or  hke  the  fign 
and  fign-poft  of  an  ale-houfe.  Such 
a  noie  cannot  fail  to  attract  our  at- 
tention, and  command  our  wonder. 
— Look  back.  Oh  Americans,  to 
former  ages,  and  remember  what 
feats  were  once  performed  by  the 
Roman  nofe !  Whole  armies  put  to 
flight,  trepidation  infufed  into  ene- 
mies, and  diforder  introduced  into 
their  ranks,  at  the  fight  of  the  Ro- 
man nofe  1  Remember  what  Han- 
nibal faid  on  the  plains  of  Cannas, 
when  he  railed  the  head  of  a  flain 
Roman,  and  beheld  his  nofe  ;  '  With 
fuch  foldiers,'  exclaimed  he,  '  I 
could  fubdue  the  world  I'-This  nofe 
alfo  imports ^.v/i^vj-.  Did  you  ever 
fee  a  man  with  a  fine  aquihne  nofe, 
that  was  not  polfefTed  of  fuperior 
intelledfs  ?  When  this  excrefcence 
is  large,  it  follows  as  a  neceffary  in- 
ference, that  there  is  greater  room 
left  for  the  expanfion  of  the  brain. 
Pray,  therefore,  all  fathers  and  mo- 
thers that  hear  me,  that  your  chil- 
dren may  have  long  nofes :  pinch 
them,  and  pull  them,  and  mould 
them,  to  a  high  aquiline  conftru^tion, 
if  they  happen  unfortunately  to  be 
fmall.  Young  people  of  every  d  - 
fcriptionchoole  your  fweethearts  by 
the  fize  and  figure  of  their  nofes. 
If  they  be  not  high  and  properly 
proportioned,  depend  upon  it  you 
are  in  danger  of  getting  into  a  hob- 
ble. 

There  are  various  other  fpecies 
of  nofes,  whofe  generic  or  fpecific 
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qualities  time  will  not  permit  us  to 
particularize.  Had  we  leifure  we 
could  treat  of  the  broad  fiat  nofe, 
denoting  lazinefs  and  ftiipidity ; — 
the  clumfy  bulky  nofe,  indicative  of 
a  thicklkul! ; — the  littk  f?iip  nofe, 
the  fign  of  pertnefs  and  wit ; — the 
long  curved  nofe,  attended  common- 
ly with  intrigue  and  cunning  ;  and 
the  little  bottle  nofe,  moilly  affoci- 
ated  with  good  nature  ;  with  many 
others  current  in  fociety,  which 
we  will  omit  mentioning  at  pre- 
fent,  in  order  to  defcribe  the  vari- 
ous ufes  of  the  nofe. 

The  firft  and  great  ufe  of  the 
nofe  is  in  giving  bread  to  thoufands. 
'  Giving  bread  !'  you  will  fay — '  the 
nofe  give  bread  '.'—Ay—that  it  will.  I 
fay  thoufands  of  our  fpecies  get  their 
bread,  and  their  beef,  and  their 
grog  too,  by  a  whimfical  propend- 
ty  of  the  nofe. — Look  around  you 
in  this  city,  and  fee  how  many  to- 
bacconilts  (hops  there  are  where  ra- 
pee  and  Scoth  fnuff  are  munufaclur- 
ed  ;  and  how  many  tradefmen  ac- 
quire wealth  by  the  importation  of 
St.  Domingo  and  Maccabau.  Con- 
fider  how  many  old  women,  and 
taylors,  and  beaus,  draw  a  great 
-part  ot  their  temporal  enjoyment 
from  a  hearty  pinch  of  fnuif. — See 
here  then,  what  a  fource  of  plea- 
fure  is  difcovered,  and  how  many 
honeftlabtiurersare  kept  in  employ, 
by  this  queer  hankering  of  the  nofe 
after  a  ftimulus. 

Again,  the  nofe  is  an  excellent 
guide  to  man,  if  he  would  but  fol- 
low its  direcftion.  We  are  often 
told,  when  we  enquire  for  a  place, 
to  follow  our  nofe—  and  believe  me 
there  is  more  meaning  in  the  apho- 
rilm  than  many  are  apt  to  imagine 
— If  people,  in  their  intercourfe 
with  the  world,  would  but  follow 
their  nofe,  and  purlue  the  ftraight 
liqe  of  revftitude  and  truth,   there 


would  be  but  little  quarrelling  and 
little  mifery. 

Again,  the  nofe  is  of  great  ufe 
as  a  handle  to  the  face.  A  pump 
has  a  handle,  and  a  tea-pot  has  a 
handle  ;  and  why,  in  the  name  of 
Zookers  and  BodikinSj  Ihould  not  a 
man's  fi'ce  have  a  handle  1 — When 
one  man  wiflies  to  infult  another, 
he  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
take  his  antagonift  by  the  nofe,  and 
to  lead  him  about  the  room — And 
when  we  are  told  that  old  via'ids 
will  lead  apes,  in  thofe  regions 
which  I  muft  not  name  to  po- 
lite ears — I  think  it  probable,  that 
our  antiquated  virgins  will  there 
be  authorifed  and  enabled,  with 
impunity,  to  infult  old  batchelors  ior 
not  courting  them  here,  by  leading 
them  about  by  the  nofe. 

Finally,  the  nofe  is  of  great  ufe 
as  an  inlhument  of  mulic.  At  the 
bar,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit,  the 
twang  of  the  nafal  trumpet  is  of  the 
utmolt  avail,  to  rouie  and  to  com- 
mand attention.  It  fills  tie  ear 
with  a  full  chorus  of  foporous  dif- 
cord. 

Thus,  my  audience,  have  I  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  few  thoughts 
on  the  hiftoi-y,  varieries,  and  uies 
of  noifs — hence  you  will  diicern  the 
importance  of  this  noble  member. 
Be  careful  of  it,  1  entreat  you,  let 
no  accident  deform,  let  no  infult 
dilgrace  it.  It  -is  tue  highell  and 
moit  coni'picuuus  ornament  on  the 
human  face — Let  nothing  therefore 
impair  its  elegance.  Let  not  that 
inlidiuus  enemy,  intempferaie  dm  Ic- 
ing, change  its  fair  alpeCltoafever- 
ifh  red,  nor  raife  on  it  the  odious 
carbuncle  ;  but  preferve,  by  every 
means,  its  beaury  and  its  health,  and 
tranlmit  to  polterity  a  louud,  pro- 
minent, fenlible,  a.d  reipetitable 
nofe. 
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IF  we  agree  with  a  certain  f^reat 
writer,  **  that  the  proper  ftudy 
of  mankind  is  man,"  it  will  not  on- 
ly be  entertaining,  but  pleafing  and 
inftrndlive,  to  examine  how  far 
external  qualifications  and  accom- 
plifhments  tend  to  ornament  and 
embellifh,  and  in  what  degree  they 
can  be  faid  to  form  the  characters 
of  men. 

No  one,  it  is  prefumed,  will 
helitate  to  declare,  that  virtue  is 
the  true  criterion  of  moral  conduct: ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  certain, 
no  one  will  venture  to  deny,  that 
external  deportment  and  behaviour 
have  their  influence  in  attradlinp; 
the  notice,  and  conciliating  the 
efteem,  of  our  beholders.  How  in- 
deed it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  cer- 
tain conformation  of  features,  and 
a  becoming  gravity,  are  connected 
in  our  ideas  with  certain  moral 
qualities ;  and  the  mind,  is  as  it 
"were  read  in  the  countenance,  is 
not  eafy  to  be  refolded :  but  the 
fa«5l  is  undoubted.  In  the  exercile 
of  every  virtue,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  ever  thing  becoming  us  as 
men,  there  is  fome  additional 
grace  required,  to  give  a  claim  of 
excelling  in  this  or  that  particular 
action.  The  diamond  may  want 
polilhing,  though  the  value  be  in- 
irinfically  the  lame  ;  and  the  fame 
action  may  be  performed  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  luftre.  No  wife 
man  will  content  himfelf  with 
merely  doing  well,  but  will  perform 
every  thing  in  the  bail  and  moft 
becoming  manner  he  is  able.  A- 
nother  may  do  the  fame  thing,  yet 
the  action  wants  that  air  and  beau- 
ty, which  diftinguifli  it  from  others, 
fuch  as  that  inimitable  fun-fliine 
Titian  is  boafted  to  have  diffufed 
over  his  works.  A  becoming  gef- 
ture  and  deportment  give  dignity, 
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and  fail  not  to  recommend  us  to 
public  notice.  Reputation  is  pre- 
served and  increafed,  by  the  fame  ^ 
means  by  which  it  is  procured. 
He  that  continues  to  delire  and  me- 
rit praife,  will  certainly  find  it. 
Knowledge  adorned  by  manners, 
and  pohlhed  by  refinement,  will  in-,^ 
fallibly  procure  it.  Erudition,  and 
the  deep  refearches  of  philolbphy, 
ftiine  with  gi-eater  luftre,  M'hen  or- 
namented ;>.nd  embelliflied  by  the 
ftudy  of  ihe'fine  arts,  A  due  cb- 
fervance  of  the  laws  of  good  breed- 
ing is  as  neceflary  to  recommmend 
intrinfic  merit  and  knowledge,  as 
is  the  hand  of  the  artift  topolilh  the 
rude  productions  of  nature.  It  is 
to  particular  bodies  of  men,  what 
good  morals  are  to  fociety  in  ge- 
neral; their  cement  and  lecurity. 
If  a  man  wiflies  to  pleafe,  he  mult 
not  be  content  with  a  negative 
merit.  If  he  afpires  at  fame,  and 
endeavours  to  fliine,  it  is  reqoifite 
that  he  ftudy  a  genteel  addrels,  and 
graceful  behaviour,  as  well  as  the 
more  folid  parts  of  literature.  Few  , 
equally  fliine  in  the  learned  and 
polite  world ;  yet  the  profcund- 
eft  learning  and  politeft  manners, 
are  by  no  means  incompatible, 
though  feldom  found  in  the  fame 
perfon,  but  rather  ferve  to  render 
each  other  confpicuous.  A  man's 
appearance  falls  within  the  cenfure 
of  all  v,ho  fee  him ;  of  his  parts 
and  learning  very  few  are  judges. 
— An  awkward  addrefs,  im graceful 
attitudes  and  motions,  are  becon^e 
the  proverbial  charad:eriftics  of  an 
illiberal  education.  The  man  who 
pays  no  regard  to  his  mein  (a  be- 
coming motion,  afpecSt,  and  gef- 
ture)  will  ever  be  embarraffed,  and 
unable  to  aft  with  freedom:  his 
company  will  never  be  delired,  nor 
his  abfence  lamented.  Majeftic  and 
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great  conceptions  are  cxprefled  in 
the  very  Ilep ;  and  let  us  not 
condemn  thele  trivial  accomplilh- 
ments,  while  Homer  loudly  cele- 
brates Merioii  f(jr  his  graceful  mein 
and  agility,  which  rendered  him 
conTpicuous  above  the  other  Greeks 
and  Trojans.  Though  our  intrinlic 
worth  be  not  augmented  by  an  at- 
tention to  the  elegant  refinements 
of  education,  yet  it  receires  from 
them  luftre  and  ornament.  This 
happy  manner  of  behaviour    adds 


new  charms  to  our  entertainments, 
and  foftens  thofe  gifts  ot  art  and 
nature,  which  otherwife  would  be 
diflafteful  and  difagreeable. — With- 
out it  valour  W(  uld  degenerate  in- 
to brutality,  learning  into  pedant- 
ry. The  true  art  in  education, 
therefore,  is  to  make  the  mind  and 
body  improve  together,  and  if  pof- 
lible,  fo  to  effect,  that  gellure  be 
a  collateral  confequence  of  thought, 
and  thought  not  be  employed  upon 
gefture. 


On  THE    ORIGIN    of    COMMERCE. 


THE  origin  of  commerce  is  al- 
moft  coeval  w  ith  that  of  fo- 
ciety.  When  tribes  had  abandoned 
their  wandering  life,  and  fettled  in 
fixed  abodes,  their  new  fituation 
gave  rife  to  new  ideas  and  purluits. 
They  loon  found,  that  the  fources 
from  which  they  had  formerly  deriv- 
ed their  fubfiftance,  the  fpontane- 
ous  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  flelli 
of  wild  animals  killed  in  the  chafe, 
•  were  infufhcient  to  maintain  them, 
when  their  numbers  were  increa(- 
ed,  and  iituation  more  confined. 
Hence  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  breeding  of  tame 
cattle,  and  to  the  culture  of  the  earth. 
Property  being  eftablilhed  and  af- 
certained,  men  began  to  exchange 
one  rude  commodity  for  another. 
While  their  wants  and  their  de- 
fires  were  confined  within  niirow 
bounds,  they  had  no  other  idea  of 
traffic  but  that  of  fimple  barter. 
The  hulbandman  exchariged  a  part 
of  his  harveft  for  the  cattle  of  the 
fliepherd  ;  the  imnrer  gave  the  prey 
which  he  had  cauglit  at  the  ciiale, 
for  the  honey  and  the  Iruits  v^  h'.ch 
his  neigubom  had  gathered  in  the 
woods.  Thus  commercial  inier- 
eourle   begins   among  the  members 


of  the  fame  community.  From  the 
inequality  and  diverfity  with  which 
the  productions  of  nature  are  dif- 
tributed  in  diiFerent  countries,  a 
more  general  correfpondence  was 
by  degrees  eftabliflied  between  dif- 
tant  tribes  and  nations.  No  longer 
fatisfied  with  the  neceflaries,  they 
aipired  to  the  conveniencies,  the 
accommodations,  and  the  luxuries 
of  life.  As  the  objects  of  commerce 
became  varied  and  multipled,  they 
invented  a  common  meafure  or 
ftandard  of  the  value  of  commodi- 
ties: after  different  experimehts  of 
this  kind  among  different  nations, 
the  precious  metals,  from  their  rari- 
ty, their  beauty,  their  permanency, 
and  facility  of  tranfportation,  were 
univerfaliy  adopted  as  the  iymbols 
of  property,  and  the  reprefenta- 
tives  ot  all  the  produ«5ti()ns  that  are 
formed  by  nature,  or  fabricated  by 
human  mdultry.  Commerce,  thus 
introduced  bv  the  excharge  of 
conimodiiits  between  individuals, 
gradually  diffuied  itfelf  Irom  city  to 
ciry,  and  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, till  ar  lall  it  c(jmpi  ehcnded 
and  united  the  renn-ttlt  regions  of 
the  earth,  and  tlie  moit  diilant  na- 
tions of  the  world. 
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IT  is  a  happy  circumftance  tha, 
in  modern  times,  a  vanquifhed 
enemy  is  exempted  from  infulc,  and 
meets  with  humane  and  polite  treat- 
ment. If  u^ars  miift  ftill  decide  the 
controverfies  of  nations.  Humanity 
can  at  leaft  rejoice  that  they  have 
loft  much  of  their  terrors,  and  are 
no  longer  condudted  with  that 
favage  barbarity,  that  wanton  cruel- 
ty, which  once  prevailed.  The  cap- 
ture of  Burgoyne,  as  related  by  our 
hiftorian,  affords  a  pleafing  proof 
of  this ; 

Soon  after  the  convention  was  figned, 
the  Americans  marchsd  into  their  lines, 
and  were  kept  there  till  the  royal  army 
had  depofited  their  arms  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed. The  delicacy  with  which  this 
bufmefs  was  conduced,  rcfleded  the 
higheft  honour  on  the  American  general. 
Nor  did  the  politenels  cf  Gates  end  here. 
Every  circumftance  was  withheld,  that 
could  conftitute  a  triumph  in  the  American 
army.  Ths  captive  general  was  received 
by  his  conqueror  with  refpe6l:  and  kind- 
nefs.  A  number  of  the  principal  officers, 
of  both  armies,  met  at  general  Gates' 
quarters,,  and  for  a  while,  feemed  to  for- 
get, in  fecial  and  convivial  pleafures,  that 
they  had  been  enemies.  The  condudl  of 
general  Burgoyne  in  this  Interview  v/ith 
general  Gates  was  truly  dignified,  and 
the  hiftorian  Is  at  a  lofs  which  to  admire 
moft,  the  magnanimity  of  the  victorious, 
or  the  fortitude  of  the  vanquifhed  ge- 
neral. 

The  confequences  of  this  great  event 
vibrated  round  the  world.    The  capture 


of  Bur-  hinge  on  which  the 

rcvoluti. 

In  nai  *&.  difputes  the  generality 
of  manki  d  turn  their  whole  atten- 
tion  to  ths  operations  of  war,  while 
they  pay  but  little  regard  to  the 
councils  which  guide,  or  the  means 
which  fupport  them.  The  ftatef- 
man's  claim  to  a  fliare  of  the  merit 
and  lionour  is  thus  afferted  ; 

In  national  events  the  public  attention 
is  generally  fixed  on  the  movements  of 
armies  and  fleets.  Mankind  never  fail  to 
do  homage  to  the  able  general  and  expert 
admiral.  To  this  they  are  juftly  entitled, 
but  as  great  a  tribute  Is  due  to  the  ftatef- 
man,  who,  from  a  more  elevated  ftatlon, 
determines  on  meafures,  in  v/hich  the  ge- 
neral fafety  and  welfare  of  empires  arc 
involved. 

In  another  place  he  fays, 

In  eftablifhing  American  independence 
the  pen  and  the  prefs  had  merit  equal  to 
that  of  the  fword. 

The  general  regret  which  at-, 
tended  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Andre  is  thus  recorded  by  our  au- 
thor ; 

Though  a  regard  to  the  public  fafety. 
impofed  a  necefTity  for  inflidlng  the  rigors 
of  martial  law,  yet  the  rare  worth  of  this 
unfortunate  officer  made  his  unhappy  cafe 
the  fubject  of  univerfal  regret.  Not  only 
among  the  partifans  of  royal  government, 
but  among  the  firmeft  American  republi- 
cans, the  friendly  tear  of  fynipathy  freely 
flowed,  for  the  early  fall  of  this  amiable 
young  man.  Some  condemned,  others 
juftified,  but  all  rcgretttd  the  fatal  fen- 
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tence   which  put  a  period  to  Lis  valuable 
life. 

Dr.  Ramfay  is  very  happy  in  his 
choice  of  metaphors,  though  by  no 
means  profule  in  ufing  them.  The 
fuUowiiig  is  no  bad  Ipecimen  ; 

The  old  continental  money,  by  com- 
jnon  conient,  cealed  to  have  currency. 
I_ikc  au  aged  man  expiring  by  the  decays 
of  nature,  without  a  figh  or  a  groan,  it 
fell  allcep  in  the  hands  of  its  laft  pofTefTors. 
After  mentioning  the  rapacity 
and  capture  of  Cornvvallis's  troops 
our  hiltorian  relates  an  extraordi- 
nary fact ; 

The  reduAion  of  fuch  an  army  oc- 
cafioned  unufual  tranfporf*  ol  j(^',  in  the 
breafts  of  the  v^'hole  body  of  the  people. 
Well  authenticated  teftimony  aiferts  that 
the  nerves  of  fome  were  ib  agitated,  as  to 
produce  convulfions,  and  that  at  leaft  one 
nian  (the  door-keeper  of  Congrefs)  expir- 
ed under  the  tide  of  pleafure  which  flow- 
ed In  upon  hiin,  when  informed  of  hislurd- 
Ihip's  furrender. 

With  refpe(5l  to  the  horrible 
cruelties  of  a  civil  war,  in  which 
not  only  the  laws  of  nations,  bnt 
the  rights  of  humanity  are  too  of- 
ten trampled  upon,  Dr.  Ramfay 
lias  tliefe  reflections; 

Hard  is  the  lot  of  a  people  involved  in 
civil  war ;  for  in  fuch  circumftances  the 
lives  of  individuals  may  not  only  be  legal- 
ly forfeited,  but  jullly  t^ken  from  thofe, 
who  have  afted  folely  from  a  fenfe  of 
duty.  It  is  to  be  wifhtd  that  fome  more 
rational  mode  than  war  might  be  adopted 
for  deciding  national  contentions ;  but  of 
all  wars,  thofe  which  are  called  civil  are 
liiofl  to  be  dreaded.  They  ars  attended 
with  the  bittereft  refentments,  and  pro- 
duce the  greateft  quantity  of  human  woes. 
Dr.  Ramfay  has  given  a  Ihort 
view  of  the  improvements  in  poli- 
tics, in  arts,  in  the  various  fciences, 
and  in  manufactures,  which  have 
been  effected  by  means  of  the  revo- 
lution, from  which  we  have  fele^ted 
the  following  ; 

The  abilities  of  ingenious  men  were  di- 
redted  to  make  farther  improvements  in 
the  art  of  deftroying  an  enemy.  Among 
thcfe,  David  Bufhnea  of  Connedlicut  in- 
vented a  machine  for  fubmarine  naviga- 
tioi>,  which  was  found  to  anfwer  thepur- 
pofe  of  rowing  horizontally,  at  any  given 


depth  under  water,  «nd  of  rlfing  of  fink- 
ing at  pleafure.  To  this  was  attached  a 
magazine  of  powder,  and  the  whole  was 
contrived  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  it 
pra(5licable  to  blow  up  veffcls  by  machine- 
ry under  thera. 

Surgery  was  one  of  the  arts  which  was 
promoted  by  the  war.  From  the  want  of 
hofpitals  and  other  aids,  the  medical  men 
of  America,  had  few  opportunities  of  per- 
feding  themfclves  in  this  art,  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  pradtice  and  obfervation.  The  melan- 
choly events  of  battles,  gave  the  Ameri- 
can ftudents  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  and 
learning  more  in  one  day,  than  they  could 
have  acquired  in  years  of  peace.  It  was 
in  the  hofpitals  of  the  United  States,  that 
Dr.  Rufh  firft  difcovered  the  method  of 
curing  the  lock  jaw  by  bark  and  wine, 
added  to  other  invigorating  remedies, 
which  has  fmce  been  adopted  with  fuccefs 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

The  difadvantages  of  the  revo? 
lution  are  alio  mentioned ; 

To  overfet  an  eftabhflied  government 
unhinges  many  of  thofe  principles,  which 
hind  individuals  to  each  other.  A  long 
time,  and  much  prudence,  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  reproduce  a  fpiritof  union  and  that 
reverence  for  government,  without  which 
fociety  is  a  rope  of  faud. 

Wiir  never  fails  to  injure  the  morals  of 
the  people  engaged  in  it.  The  American 
war,  in  particular,  had  an  unhappy  in- 
fluence of  this  kind.  Being  begun  without 
funds  or  regular  eftabliihments,  it  could 
not  he  carried  on  without  violating  pri- 
vate rights;  and  in  its  progrefs,  it  involved 
a  necellity  for  breaking  folcmn  promifes, 
and  plighted  public  faith.  The  failure  of 
national  juftice,  which  w'as  in  fome  de- 
gree unavoidable,  increafed  the  difficul- 
ties of  performing  private  engagements, 
and  weakened  that  fenfihility  to  the  ob- 
ligations of  public  and  private  honour, 
which  is  a  fecurity  for  the  pundual  per- 
formance of  contracfts. 

In  confequence  of  the  war,  the  inftitu- 
tlons  of  rehgion  have  been  deranged,  the 
public  worftiip  of  the  Deity  fufpen«Ied, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  de- 
prived of  the  ordinary  means  of  ©btaining 
that  rehgious  knowledge,  which  tames 
the  ficrcenefs,  and  foftens  the  rudenefs,  of 
human  paflionsand  manners. 

On  the  whole,  the  literary,  political, 
and  military  talents  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  improved  by  the 
revolution,  but  their  moral  character  is 
inferior  to  what  it  formerly  was. 
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The  fynipathy  of  every  feeling 
reader  will  bring  home  to  his  imagi- 
nation, and  imprefs  on  his  lieart, 
the  pathetic  fcene,  which  took  place 
at  the  laft  parting  of  the  commander 
in  chief  from  thofe  heroes  who  had 
fliared  in  his  toils,  his  dangers,  and 
his  glory ; 

The  hour  now  approached  in  which  it 
became  necelTary  for  General  Waflilngton 
to  take  leave  of  his  officers,  who  had  been 
endeared  to  him  by  a.  long  feries  of  com- 
mon fufferings  and  dangers.  This  was 
done  in  a  foleran  manner.  The  officers 
having  previoufly  ailcmbled  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  General  V/affiington  joined  them, 
and  calling  for  a  glafs  of  wine,  thus  ad- 
dreffed  them,  "  with  an  heart  full  of  love 
and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you. 
I  moll  devoutly  wilh  that  your  latter  days 
may  be  as  profperous  and  happy,  as  your 
former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  ho- 
nourable.'* The  officers  came  up  fuccef- 
fively,  and  he  took  an  afFedionate  leave 
of  each  of  them.  When  this  afFedlIng 
fceng  was  over,  Wafliington  left  the 
room,  and  paffed  through  the  corps  of 
light  infantry,  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion. The  officers  followed  in  a  folemn 
mute  proceffion,  with  dejeiled  counte- 
nances. On  his  entering  the  barge  to 
crofs  the  north  river,  he  turned  towards 
the  companions  of  his  glory,  and  by  wav- 
ing his  hat,  bid  them  a  filent  adieu.  Some 
of  them  anfwered  thisialt  fignal  of  refped 
and  affedion  with  tears,  and  all  of  them 
hung  upon  the  barge  which  conveyed  him 
from  their  fight,  till  they  could  no  longer 
diftinguifh  in  it  the  perfon  of  their  be- 
loved commander  in  chief. 

The  following  is  an  elegant  tri- 
bute to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
American  Hero,  and  the  diftin- 
guiflied  virtues  of  his  amiable  con- 
fort ; 

Immediately  on  refigning  his  commif- 
fion,  "  he  haftened  with  ineffable  de- 
lights," to  his  feat  at  Mount  Vernon, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potowmac  in  Vir- 
ginia. Here  the  hiftorian  would  wiffi 
to  make  a  paufe,  while  he  delcribed,  the 
fimple  and  heartfelt  j(;y  of  neighbours  and 
domeftics,  who  welcomed  him  to  his 
home.  Let  it  not  be  deemed  foreign  to 
his  prefent  fubjed,  to  do  homajg  to  the 
feelings  and  charadler  of  the  amiable 
partner  of  his  conjugal  happinefs,  upon 
this  occafion.     She  deferved  this  tide  of 
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unparalltled  female  honour  and  felicity, 
for  fhe  loved  her  country,  and  bore  with 
more  than  Roman — with  chriflian  pati- 
ence and  fortitude,  the  pains  to  which 
his  long  abfence,  and  the  penis  of  his 
health  and  life,  had  expofed  her.  Fain 
would  the  hiftorian  purfue  the  illuftrious 
hero  of  the  revolution,  a  little  further, 
and  attempt  to  defcribe  his  feelings  upon 
his  firfl  review  of  the  events  of  the  war, 
from  the  quiet  flation  which  lie  now  oc- 
cupied. But  this  digreffion  would  lead 
him  far  from  the  objeAs  of  his  hiftory. 

To  pafs  fuddenly  from  the  toils  of  the 
firft  public  commiffion  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  care  of  a  farm ;  to  exchange 
the  inftruments  of  war,  for  the  imple- 
ments of  hufbandry,  and  to  become,  at 
once,  the  patron  and  example  of  ingeni- 
ous and  profitable  agriculture,  would  to 
moft  men  have  been  a  difficult  talk.  But  to 
the  elevated  mind  of  the  late  commander 
in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  natural  and  delightful ;  and  fliould 
thefe  pages  defcend  to  pofterity,  and  war 
continue,  ages  hence,  to  be  the  means  of 
eftabliffiing  national  juftice,  let  the  com- 
manders of  armies  learn  from  the  ex- 
ample of  General  Waffiington,  that  the 
fame  which  is  acquired  by  the  fword, 
without  guilt  or  ambition,  may  be  pre- 
fer'^ed  without  power  or  fplendor,  in  pri- 
vate life. 

That  our  readers  may  be  enabl- 
ed to  judge  for  themfelves,  we 
have  prefented  them  with  a  great 
variety  of  extracts  from  different 
parts  of  this  hiftory.  A  careful 
perufal  of  thefe,  we  doubt  not, 
will  place  tiie  merits  of  the  hif- 
torian in  a  favourable  point  of  view, 
with  the  candid  and  difcerning  rea- 
der. We  have  only  to  regret  that 
Dr.  Ramfay  has  not  entered  more 
fully  into  the  fubjedl.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  do  it  juftice  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  two  volumes,  containing  lit- 
tle more  than  700  o6lavo  pages. 
We  wilh  he  may  find  leifure  and 
encouragement  to  publifli  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  work. 
At  any  rate,  as  we  have  already 
exprefled,  it  is  in  our  opinion,  the 
beft  hiftory  of  the  American  revo- 
lution that  has  yet  appeared. 
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T/^^  Reconciliation;  or  M.- Triumph  o/Nature  :  ^  Comic  Opera, 
/■;/  two  a[is.     ii^  Peter  Markoe.     Publljhed in  Philadelphia. 


THIS  Iitrle  performance  i^found- 
cd  on  El  alius,  a  dramatic  piece  in 
one  act,  written  by  Gefner.  The 
plan  is  faid  to  be  enlarged,  fo  as  to 
differ  conliderably  from  the  Ger- 
man production.  The  plot  is  per- 
feclly  fimple.  WilCon  by  marry- 
ing Amelia  had  difpleafed  his  fa- 
ther. Negle(5led  by  him,  and  forfa- 
ken  by  his  friends,  he  retired  from 
the  world,  into  an  obfcure  retreat, 
with  his  wife  and  fon,  a  man  and 
maid-fervant.  Here  they  remain- 
ed twelve  years,  flruggling  with  all 
the  evils  of  poverty,  bi^t  fupport- 
ing  themfelves  under  their\afflictions 
with  the  confcioulhefs  of  innocence. 
Old  Willbii,  during  a  violent  illnefs, 
became  feniible  of  hi«  unjuft  and 
cruel  treatment  of  his  children,  and 
determined  to  find  them  out. 
While  paffing  over  the  mountains, 
with  this  intent,  he  is  met  by  ho- 
neft  Simon,  Wilfon's  fervant,  who, 
not  knowing;  him,  obliges  him  to  de- 
liver him  half  of  his  money,  con- 
ceiving it  more  confident  with  juf- 
tice  to  rob  a  man  of  fuperfluous 
wealth,  than  to  luffer  a  family  to 
ftarve.  The  money  he  offers  to 
Wiiron,and  tells  him  that  he  receiv- 
ed it  for  him  from  an  unknown 
friend.  But  the  incoherence  of 
his  tale  leads  Wilfon  to  fufpe6t  the 
truth  of  it,  and  he  at  length  makes 
a  confeliion  of  the  robbery.  Wil- 
fon convinces  him  of  the  iniquity  of 
his  conduit,  and  obliges  him  to  let 
out  to  find  the  man  whom  he  has 
robbed,  and  to  reftore  the  money 
to  him.  As  he  is  preparing  to  do 
this,  old  Wihbn  enters,  to  enquire 
the  road,  and  upon  leeing  Simon  is 
much  alarmed.  But  l^s  fears  are 
foon  removed  by  Wilfon's  affi;r- 
ances.  By  means  of  a  letter  which 
the  old  man  drops  from  his  pocket, 
Simon  difcovers  him  to  be  his  maf- 


ter's  father ;  a  reconciliation  takes 
place,  and  all  parties  are  happy. 

Such  -n  ftory  appears  calculated 
for  the  pathetic,  rather  than  the 
humorous.  Accordingly  we  find 
the  former  abounding,  and  the  lat- 
ter very  fcantily  difperfed.  The 
fentimentsare  in  general  fine.  The 
moral  inculcated  throughout  the 
whole  is,  a  confidence  in  the  ways 
of  Providence,  and  an  adherence  to 
probity  and  redlitiide. 

The  characters  are  uniformly 
fupported.  Wilfon  is  an  amiable, 
virtuous  man,  who  in  the  midft  of 
his  afflictions  and  concern  for  his 
wife  and  child,  and  all  thediftreffes 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  him, 
fuffers  not  his  integrity  to  be  leflen- 
ed.  Amelia  is  an  admirable  pattern 
of  conjugal  affection,  and  firm  reli- 
ance upon  the  juftice  of  Heaven. 
This  gives  to  her,  in  the  greateft 
misfortunes,  a  tranquility  of  foul, 
with  which  flie  endeavours  to  in- 
fpire  her  hufhand  ;  nor  are  her  at- 
tempts fruitlefs.  Their  fon  William, 
unconnected  with  the  world,  and 
ignorant  of  it,  talks  with  the  moll 
childiOi  fimplicity,  at  the  fame  time 
manifeiling  a  virtuous  charitable  dif- 
fition.  Simon  is  a  faithful  affection- 
ate lervant,  who  prefers  the  fervice 
of  his  old  mafler,  to  a  more  profit- 
able place,  and  retires  with  him  into 
the  mountains.  He  is  made  fome- 
times  to  utter  fentiments  which  feem 
fuperior  to  the  ftation  in  which  he  is 
placed.  Debby  is  an  honeft,  plain 
woman.  She  and  her  Simon  have 
fome  little  quarrels,  but  all  matters 
are  at  laft  compofed  between 
them.  —  Old  Wilfon  manifefts  fin- 
cere  contrition  for  his  harlh  con- 
duct towards  his  ion. 

The  fongs  are  in  general  good. 
Some  of  them  appear  to  us  to  pol- 
fefs  real  excellence  j    particularly 
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the  2d  3d  6th  and  7th.     What  ef-  mour,  of  variety  in  the  dialogue, 

fedl  this  piece  would  have  upon  the  and  the  length  of  fome  of  the  ioli- 

ftage  we  cannot  fay.      It  appears  to  loqnies,  render    it    lefs  fit   for   the 

us,  however,  that  the  want  of  hu-  ftage  than  for  the  clofet. 

Memoirs  of  the  Bloomsgrove  Family.  In  a  fines  of  Lett  en  to  a 
refpsBabk  Citizen  of 'Philadelphia.  Contaming  fnttments  on  a  Mode  of 
domeftic  Education,  fuited  to  the.  prefent  Jtate  offociety,  gevernment, 
and  manners,  in  the  United  States  of  America :  and  on  the  digJiity  and 
importance  of  the  Female  Charaaer.  Inter fperfed  with  a  variety  of  in- 
terejiing  Anecdotes.  By  Enos  Hitchcock,  D.  D.  /;/  two  volumes  \2mo. 
Price  one  dollar  and  two  thirds.  Printed  in  Bojlon—publifhed  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, &c. 


IN  thefe  memoirs  of  a  well-re- 
gulated family,  our  author  has  laid 
down  an  excellent  plan  of  domeftic 
education.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloomf- 
grove  are  reprefented  as  a  virtu- 
ous, wife,  and  happy  pair,  whofe 
fentiments  are  in  perfect  unifon, 
and  whofe  greateftcare  is  to  inltill 
virtuous  principles  into  the  tender 
minds  of  their  little  offspring.  The 
active  fcenes  of  hfe  engaging  much 
of  Mr.  Bloomfgrove's  attention,  his 
amiable  confort  is  not  only  the 
nurie,  but  the  firft  preceptrefs  of 
the  little  Ofander  and  Rozella. 

That  education  commences  with  our 
being,  and  that  the  nurfe  is  our  firft  pre- 
ceptrefs, were  maxims  upon  which  Mrs. 
Bloomfgrove  uniformly  pradlifed  ;  and 
they  are  as  indubitably  true,  as  they  are 
important,  what  prudent  mother  then 
will  truft  the  commencement  of  the  edu- 
cation of  her  child  in  the  hands  of  a  mer- 
cenary nurfe  ;  and  fufFer  one,  who  knows 
little  more  than  how  to  yield  nourifhment 
to  an  infant,  to  be  the  firft  preceptrefs  of 
her  fon  ? 

Dr.  Hitchcock,  like  Lord  Kaims, 
begins  whh  the  culture  of  the  heart, 
as  the  beft  balls  of  a  virtuous  educa- 
tion. In  the  Bloomlgrove  family 
the  generous  and  ibcial  affedlions 
are' taught  to  expand  in  the  infant- 
mind  ;  while  thole  of  a  contrary  ten- 
dency are  carefully  guarded  againft 
and  lupprelfed.  Inltruciion,  ro  be 
attended  with  fuccels,  ought  to  be 
prefented  to  the  minds  ot  children 
in  a  pleafmg  form.    This  is  happily 


the  cafe  in  our  author's  fyftem  :  the 
practice  of  every  virtue  is  recom- 
mended by  entertaining  anecdotes 
and  agreeable  ftories — the  deformi- 
ty of  vice  is  expofed  in  the  fame 
way. 

In  vain  will  the  moft  falutary 
precepts  be  given  to  children,  if 
the  more  powerful  force  of  exam- 
ple be  fuffered  to  counteract  thofe 
precepts.  Senfible  of  this  impor- 
tant truth.  Dr.  Hitchcock  fhows 
that  parents  ought  themfelves  to  be 
fuch  as  they  would  wifli  their  chil- 
dren. Education  is  carried  on  in 
the  Bloomlgrove  family  chiefly  by 
example.  Indeed  this  will  be  the 
cafe  in  every  family;  for  the  youth- 
ful mind,  open  to  impreffions,  is 
led  infenfibly  to  copy  the  model  fet 
before  it.  The  imitative  faculty 
is,  undoubtedly,  very  powerful  in 
the  human  mind,  at  all  times,  but 
more  efpecially  in  infancy.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  how  much  depends  on 
the  Vv'ifdom  and  prudence  of  mo- 
thers, to  whom  the  important  charge 
of  education  is  firlt  committed. 

The  following  extra^s  ought  to 
to  be  peruCed  by  every  parent. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  their 
duty  in  whichgthe  heads  of  families 
are  more  liaWe  to  err,  than  m  the 
correction  of  their  children,  and  the 
decifion  of  their  little  difputes. 

The  idea  of  property,  and  fenfe  of  per- 
fonal  rights,  take  place  very  early  in  the 
mind.     Interferences   of  intereft.    or  of 
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paffions,  will  produce  contentions;  and 
tliefe,  complaints  :  but  fo  prudent  a  mo- 
ther will  rarely  indulge  children,  in  com- 
ing to  her  with  complaints  one  againft 
the  other.  To  allow  of  this,  on  every 
trifling  occafion.  would  be  to  encourage 
a  complaining  difpofition.  To  receive, 
and  decide  on,  their  controverfies,  unlefs 
fome  real  injury  is  done,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  excite  enmity  between  them. 
She  makas  light  of  their  complaints  againft 
each  other,  telling  them  that  fuch  trifles 
are  not  worth  minding;  but  privately 
admoniihes  the  aggrelTor. 

It  happened  one  day,  as  Rozella  was 
running  in  one  of  the  crofs  walks  in  the 
garden,  flie  flumblcd  over  the  handle  of 
Ofander's  hoe,  which  he  had  heedlefsly, 
left  in  the  way.  She  fell  upon  his  bed, 
and  broke  down  a  favourite  vine,  which 
he  had  nourillied  with  more  than  ordina- 
ry care.  He  came  into  the  garden  juft  as 
fhe  had  arifcn,  and  flood  looking  at  the 
vine  fhe  had  unfortunately  broken.  O- 
fander  feeing  what  flie  had  done,  and  not 
knowing-  by  what  means,  in  the  firft  fally 
ofpaDion,  ran  to  her  knot,  and  pulled  up 
by  the  rwots  the  moft  beautiful  tulip  flie 
had  in  all  her  flowery.  Grievous  com- 
plaints from  both  fides  go  to  their 
mamma  ;  forfheis  thearbltrcfsin  all  their 
childith  difputes.  Both  are  plaintiffs,  both 
defendants.  She  hears  thsm  patiently, 
fpeaks  kindly  to  both,  and  difmilTes 
them  for  the  prefent,  telling  them  to  go 
waih  their  faces,  for  they  had  been  cry- 
ing, and  to  alk  Crifpina,  the  maid,  for  a 
piece  of  bread. 

Taking  them  feparately,  fhe  enquired 
into  the  aff"air  :  as  Rozella  was  the  firft, 
in  the  feeming  tranfgrcfiion,  flie  was  funi- 
moned  firft.  It  appeared,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  an  accident  in  which  fhe  came 
very  near  lofing  one  of  htr  eyes,  bhe 
fobs,  and  was  very  much  troubled,  to 
think  fhe  had  hurt  her  brother's  vine,  and 
offers  to  replace  it  with  fome  ol  her  fweet 
brier.  She  is  difmifl'ed  with  a  caution  to 
be  more  careful  in  future,  and  a  charge 
always  to  love  her  little  brother.  Sweet 
innocence  fat  on  her  little  brow,  and  with 
a  lowcurtefy  ftie  faid,  "  I  thank  you  mam- 
ma," and  went  out. 

Ofander  was  then  called  :  he  appears 
guilty.  Such  is  the  different  eff't^ft  of 
adions  voluntary,  and  thofe  which  arc 
unavoidable.  Vv'afiiing  in  cold  water 
had  ftilled  X.h.z  tumult  of  his  paffions;  eat- 
ing with  his  fifter  had  opened  all  the  ave- 
nues to  the  heart :  he  ftlt  the  force  of 
convi(5ti0n,  and  owned  the  fault.  He  faid 


he  would  never  hurt  his  fifter's  things  any 
more ;  that  he  intended  only  to  pull  off 
the  tulip,  and  the  whole  came  up  by  the 
roots ;  but  he  would  replace  it  with  his 
double  pink  holyoke,  and  that  when  her 
coufin  Fanny  came,  they  fhould  both  pick 
as  many  of  his  ftrawberries  as  they  pleaf- 
ed  ;  and  that  the  next  tinie  his  fifter  fell 
down,  he  would  run  and  help  her  up,  in- 
ftead  of  hurting  her  flower-bed. 

Self-convidlion  is  the  beft  foundation 
for  amendment.  The  adlion  was  revenge- 
ful, and  deferved  punifliment ;  and  the 
prudent  mother.put  him  in  a  way  to  in- 
flidl  it  on  himfelf.  She  gravely  faid, 
"  My  dear,  I  am  glad  you  fee  your  error. 
I  only  wilh  you  had  feen  it  before  you 
committed  it;  becaufe  revenge  is  the 
worft  thing  in  the  world  :  for  the  future, 
you  muft  think  what  you  are  going  to  do, 
beforeyoudo  it;and  never  do  wrong  too- 
thers if  they  have  done  fo  to  you.  But  your 
fifter  did  not  defign  you  an  injury  ;  and 
befides,  Ihe  had  like  to  have  loft  one  of 
her  eyes  in  the  fall."  The  mention  of 
this  quite  overcame  him.  He  burft  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  faying,  "  what  would 
my  poor  little  fifter  have  done,  if  flie  had 
loft  one  of  her  eyes  ?"  Every  circum- 
ftance  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  ufe- 
ful  lelTons,  and  generous  adlions.  Rozel- 
la being  called  in,  her  brother  catches 
her  round  the  neck,  and,  kifling  her, 
calls  her  his  dear  little  lifter ;  is  forry  he 
fpoiled  her  beatiful  tulip ;  laments  the 
danger  fhe  had  been  in,  of  lofing  one 
of  her  eyes;  offers  her  any  thing,  every 
thing  in  his  garden  ;  and,  above  all,  pro- 
mifes  to  be  kind  to  her  always.  The  lit- 
tle generous  creature  declined  all  his  of- 
fers except  the  laft ;  and  fays,  "  that  is 
worth  more  than  an  hundred  tulips,  and 
fhe  does  not  defire  any  thing  elfe/' 

Every  thing  being  now  calm  and  fe- 
rene,  and  the  children  more  afl'cdlionate 
than  evtfr,  the  happy  mother  fees  new 
beauties  in  them,  and  is  delighted  with 
their  prattle  and  playful  tricks.  While 
the  mother  is  thus  enjoying  domeftic 
pleafures,  the  father,  who  had  been  at- 
tending the  judicial  court  at ,  re- 
turns to  partake  of  the  happy  fruits  of 
his  wife's  pradent  management,  without 
knowing  what  had  palfed.  He  enjoys 
the  chcerfulncl's  of  his  wife,  and  the  prat- 
tle of  the  children,  who  hang  around  him, 
till  the  clock  ftrikes  feven,  then  bidding 
there  papa  and  mamma  good  night, 
they  go  to  bed  in  more  harmony  and 
chcerfulnels  than  ever. 

(  T»  U  continued. J 
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An  exercise,  /j^r/on/i^i^/ M^  Public  Commencement, 
m  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  July  1 7,  i  790,  conta'mhig  an  ODE, 
J  acred  to  the  viemory  of  Dk.  Franklin.  The  dialogue  fpoken  ly 
Mr.  William  Meredith  ajid  Mr.  James  Coxe,  and  the  ode  fimg  by  ths 
Rev.  Mr.  Blagrove.* 

M. 

PEACE  wit.h  your  fiddling  there — it  muft  be  fpoke  ; 
To  lofe  our  fineft  piece  would  be  no  joke — 
A  piece  fo  full  of  learning  and  of  fun — 
Come,  come  good  James — I  fay,  it  muft:  be  done. 

C. 

Done — what  !  I  fpeak  before  fo  many  ladies !  -^ 

Not  I  indeed — for  fpeaking  not  my  trade  js —  C 

I'm  flow  of  tongue — my  genius  but  a  jade  is  :  j 

IVe  try'd  her  often,  and  have  caufe  to  doubt  her  ;  -. 
Though  I,  with  all  my  might  fhould  fpur  and  clout  her,      C 

I'm  fure,   I  ne'er  (hall  be  a -pitblic  fpouter  I  3 

Whene'er  I  try — my  memory  is  fo  frail —  -> 

My  fears  and  bafhfulnefs  fo  much  prevail  C 

Before  the  ladies — conftantly  I  fail.  3 

Of  my  beft  fpeeches  I  forget  one  half,  -j 

And,  quite  confounded,  like  an  awkward  calf,  C 

Around  me  raife  an  univerfal  laugh —  J 
— Go,  you,  ^00^  William,  with  your  mincing  paces,     ^ 

Yonr  tongue  fo  flippant,  and  your  pretty  faces,  L 

And  (hew  the  ladies  how  you've  learn'd  the  graces.  3 

Play  well  your  part,  and  fuit  it  to  the  time,  ^ 

*     With  fine  preambles,  bows  and  legs — in  rhyme,  C 

Scholafl:ic  tropes,  and  nonfenie  moll  fublime  !  3 
— For  me —  I've  no  fuch  talents  to  difplay, 
But  wit  enough  to  keep  myfelf  away. 
And  not  expofe  my  weaknefTes  to  day — 

*  This  Exerclfe  confifts  of  lines,  partly  original,  and  partly  felaiSted  or  ^tered  frore 
former  fimilar  compofitions  in  this  College.  As  they  were  hallily  thrown  together, 
for  the  occafion  of  the  prefent  Commencement^  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  received 
v/ith  the  ufual  indulgence  of  a  candid  public. 

Uni.  Asyl.  VoL  v.  No.  i.  G 
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M.  [Catching  hold  ot  his  gown  to  prevent  his  efcape.] 

Stop  !  Stop ! — By  your  allegiance  to  the  College, 
Come  back — They'll  think  you  wholly  void  of  knowledge — 
1  ne'er  rehearsed  \t — But  you  oft  h^ve/}oke  it  ; 
And  more  than  this — you  have  it  in  your  pocket — 
What  iHould  you  fear  ?   you  know  our  wifer  tutors 
Forbid  us  to  be  mean  and  cringing  fuitors — 
The  fair  their  cenlure  to  your  years  will  fuit, 
Nor  nip  the  blofFoni,  when  they  wifh  the  fruit — 
He  comes, — O  ladies  !  Ipare  him  in  his  fright — 
He  comes — like  i'ome  coy  maiden  on  her  wedding  night. 

C. 

Well,  if  I  ?///''//. why,  then,  I  furely  7;tt//l, 

By  way  of  fpeaking,  try  to  raife  a  dull — 

F^iir  gentlemen  and  ladies — Fugh  I  That's  wrong — 

Fair  ladies  and  gentlemen — attend  my  fong — 

*<  To  day  yo'u've  heard  full-many  a  learned  fpeech, 
♦  Good  fenl'e,  no  doubt,  but  fenfe  beyond  your  reach. 

And  firit  you  heard  a  Latin  declamation  ! 
Were  you  not  wifer  made  by  that  oration  ? 
"  O  yes  1" — DocTRiNA  universitatis  1 
High-founding  words,  all-charming  and  zW-grat/s — 
•V-    Language  fublime,  and  well-deliver'd  tool 
V/ith  fenfe  and  meaning,  what  had  ye  to  do  ? 
Merit,  to  day,  we  by  amufement  meafure, 
We  come  not  for  inftruction,  but  for  pleafure — 
Sounds  more  than  fenfe,  you  know,  enchant  the  ear — 
»    There  are  but  few  v/ho  thif/k — but  all  can  hear. 

Then  foUow'd  ivrafigfnigs  logical,  and  dotibts, 
By  fome  ca]rd/r//o^/y//V^/difputes. 
Orations  riiiLosoPHiCAL  came  next. 
With  bows  and  fcrapes,  the  prologue  to  each  text — 
Englifli  'tis  true, — tb.e  things  were  well  enough, 
But  how  can  ladies  like  fuch  ferious  ftufF? 
Pray,  did  you  mark  that  learned  dialogue, 
Upon  a  doctrine  mightily  in  vogue, 
"  That  all  alike  are/^/r,  alike  zrefree, 
Children  alike  of  heaven  and  liberty  ! 
Th.u  what  v,efee  znd  feel  and  beauty  call, 
Is  Nature's  iliLilit  of  hand — deception  all  ; 
That  ".vhite  is  hlack,  n  we  can  think  it  fo, 
ArvtJ  ^^^^^  i"*  'vjhiter  than  the  driven  fnow  j 
That  features  and  the  tin^itures  of  a  Ikln, 
Make  not  the  diftercnce  of  a  Tingle  pin  !" 

Ah  !   then,  what  boots  it,  thit  yon  blufliing  maid, 
In  all  the  tints  of  beauty  ftauds  array 'd  1 
Her  glowing  check,  her  lips  of  coral  <lye, 
Her  fnov/y  bofom  and  her  fparkling  eye 
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Are  all  delufions— (fo  thefe  men  have  taught) 

Exifting  only  in  her  lover's  thought  ! 

Ceafe  then,  thou  phantom  of  an  amorous  Iwain, 

And  figh  no  more  imaginary  pain. 

Since  all  thy  fancied  joys  can  only  prove — 

Ideal  raptures  of  ideal  love  ! 

Oh!  rare  philosophy!  Oh!  fldll  divine  ! 
Pray  ladies  is  not  this  extremely  fine  ? 
To  fuch  high  learning  none  can  make  pretence. 
But  thofe  who  leap  the  bounds  of  common  fenfe ; 
Stretch  wide  the  wings  of  Teeming  demonliration. 
And  foar  in  regions  of  their  own  creation —  • 

But,  ladies  !  not  to  tire  you  longer,  fay — 
What  fhall  we  call  th'  amufement  of  this  diiy  ? 
Is  it  a  Comedy  ?  a  Farce  ? — Oh,  no! 
For  the  whole  world,  we  mull  not  call  it  fo. 
'Tis  a  Commencement — that  I  tliink's  the  name. 
Or  general  jail-delivery — much  the  fame — 
Or  if  they  will  excufe  an  odd  conceit, 
About  this  tedious  fckntific  treaty 
It  may  be  liken'd,  in  my  poor  opinion, 
ExacStly  to  the  peeling  of  an  ONION — 
Skin  after  Ikin,  and  knowledge  after  knowledge. 
All  fmelling  rank  of  LEARNING  and  the  COLLEGE— 

li^QWpeel  on,  in  hopes  a  core  to  find — 

Alas  !  there's  little  more  than  fkin  and  rind. 
But  fomething  follow'd  ftill — a  matter  ferious, 

A  ceremony  folemn  and  myfterious — 

DEGREES  were  next  confert'd— the  high  reward 

Of  many  a  toilfome  laflc  and  lludy  hard — 

Honours  to  gratify  ambitious  hearts, 

And  dub  each  fcholar  Jhtchslor  of  Arts  ; 

You  faw  PROFESSORS  fit  in  due  decorr.ffl. 

The  LADS  all  {landing  in  a  row  before  'em — 

Our  PROVOST  fpoke  to  each  of  them  in  Latin,  , 

Were  you  not  charm'd — it  came  fo  very  pat-in — 

**  Au^ioritate  qtia  fuit  confiitufn — 

You've  been  good  boys — of  this  there  is  no  doubt-a 

*^  ///  cujus  rei*' — Here  it  is  my  lad-o 

Hoc  Uttle  fcroll  of  parchment — "  tibi  trado.'* 

This  done — a  fpeech  fucceeded — a  fad  ditty,  ^-, 

Call'd  VALEDICTORY— to  move  your  pity.  f^ 

You  faw  the  orator,  with  tragic  grace  ■ 

Screw  up  to  feeming  woe  his  rueful  face — 

*'  Adieu,  ye  dear  companions  of  my  youth,        , 

With  whom  I  trod  the  iiow'ry  paths  of  truth  ! 

One  parting  tear" — and  here  a  tear  had  come,. 

Had  he  not  left  his  handkerchief  at  home  ! 

It  matters  not — fuch  was  the  mournful  ftile. 

You  weep'd,  perhaps — but  I  could  only  fmile— =• 
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M. 

Hold,  my  friend,  forbear — 
The  PULPIT-CHARGE  permits  xiofporthig  here  ! 
Enough  of  frolic- wii  hath  been  allow'd 
O'er  Icenes  which  /lthe72s*  felf  with  joy  had  view'd— 
"  Science  triumphant,  and  a  land  refin'd. 
Where  once  rude  Ignorance  fway'd  tli'  untutor'd  mind ;" 
The  wife,  xhe  good,  ihe  fathers  of  tiie  flate, 

ConvenM  to  dignify  the  Mufes'  feat! 

All  hail  !  and  welcome,  ye  who  grace  this  dome  5 
"  To  Wif(i^m's  fchools  fo  throng'd  the  fons  of  Rome— 
When  by  their  arms  each  neighbouring  ftate  was  fway'd, 
And  kings  an  homage  to  their  warriors  paid— 
Ev'n  then  thofe  chiefs  who  all  the  world  fubdu'd, 
Lower'd  their  proud  fafces  to  the  Icani'd  and^ooi/; 
Nor  with  lefs  glory,  in  the  rolls  of  Fame, 
Shone  ewQVYfage's  than  each  hero's  name"— 

"  In  Egypt's  climes  fair  Learning  firft  begun. 
It  rofe  and  travell'd  with  the  weftward  fun  j 
Enraptur'd  Athens  catch'd  the  burning  ray. 
Her  courtly  ibns  inhal'd  the  gladfome'^day. 
Next  Rome,  her  features  rough  with  manv  a  fear. 
Drank  the  pure  luft.e  of  the  orient  ftar  ; 
Here  virtuous  NUMA  form'd  his  godhke  thought, 
HereTULLY,  liSO,  ANTONINUS  taught. 
And  lacred  VlRGlL,  lab'ring  with  his  theme. 
With  melting  luuiic  charm'd  Tiberia's  ftream." 

In  Albioh  next  fair  SCIENCE  rais'd  her  head, 
Wiidom  and  Virtue  fyllow'd  where  fhe  led. 
There  BACONS,  SIDNEYS,  BOYLES  advanc'd  to  light 
Reaion's  gay  beams  difpell'd  the  Ihadcs  of  night.        ^ 
Laft  NEWTON  rofe— and,  borne  on  eagle- wings, 
Colleaed  knowledge  fj  om  a  thoufand  fprings. 
Bound  down  the  planets  in  the  blue  expanie. 
And  would  have  pierc'd  all  NATURE  at  a  glance, 
Had  not  the  Goddefs,  in  her  dread  decree, 
KefervM,  for  FRAKKLIN's  hand,  the  goldc?i  key 
That  opes  her  inmoft  doors — O  lall  and  belt 
Of  Patriots  and  Philofophcrs  confefs'd, 
Whofe  ever-waking  comprehenfive  mind 
i>*boiir'd  alone  to  benefit  mankind  ! 
Ail-hail,  COLUMBIA^  to  your  favourite  fon  1 
Ail-hail,  thefc  happy  walls !  your  FOUNDER  own  i 
\yith  grateful  itrains,  ytfons  of  Science,  come. 
While  trembles  with  his  DIRGE  this  hallow'd  dome  ! 
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Bring  with  you  fweet  flow'rets  from  grove  tind  fromftream — 
Of  things  more  than  viortal  your  Franklin  did  dream — 
And  beings  not  7uorta/  {haW  lend  yon  their  aid, 
To  deck  the  green  ^r^c^  where  your  FRANKLIN  is  laid. 
III. 

The  earth,  wrapp'd  in  fire,  from  her  orbit  fhall  roll. 
The  heavens  folded  up,  f  all*  depart,  as  a  fcroll ; 
But  he  who  the  Hghtning  control'd  with  his  rod. 
Unhurt,  thro'  the  flames,  Ihall  afcend  to  his  God  ! 

C. 

How  fweet  the  power  of  mufic  and  of  fong. 
To  lighten  woe,  and  ev'ry  joy  prolong  ! 
"  Mufic  the  fiercefl  pangs  of  grief  can  charm, 
And  the  feverefl  rage  of  fate  difarm  ; 
Can  footh  the  favage,  foften  pain  to  eafe. 
And  bid  even  fad  defpair  and  anguifh  pleafe." 

Proceed  we  then  to  clofe  this  fefliv^e  day — 

To  SONG  and  SCIENCE  give  the  parting  lay. 

Hail  Science,  hail !  how  glorious  is  thy  reign  ! 

Sweet  Peace  and  ev'ry  virtue  in  thy  train  ! 

*•'  On  thy  l"mo©th  brow,  ho  rugged  helmet  frowns, 

An  olive  wreath  thy  Ihining  temple  crowns ; 

Tutor'd  by  thee,  the  world  fhall  knov/  repofe. 

And  warring  nations  blufh  that  they  were  foes; 

Stern  chiefs  no  more  their  crimfon'd  blades  (hall  wield. 

Nor  deadly  cannon  bellow  o'er  the  field  : 

Satiate  of  war,  the  battle-breathiftg  fleed, 

Harmlefs  Ihall  range  the  grove  and  verdant  mead  ; 

No  drum  fhall  animate  the  I'oldier's  breaft,  ^ 

Nor  piercing  fife  aroufe  him  from  his  refl ;  ^ 

The  trump  Ihrill-founding  and  the  clang  of  arms. 

Shall  Ihake  the  world  no  more  with  dire  alarms  ; 

The  ufelefs  rampart  fhall  its  flrength  refip,! 

And  o'er  the  baftion  fpread  the  curling  vi'ne* 

Th'  afpiring  ivy  o'er  ol4  towers  fliall  Itray, 

And  in  the  trenches  harmlefs  la7nbkins  play  ; 

The  chryftal  flreams  fhall  flow  without  a  flain. 

In  fpotlels  beauty  bloom  each  flow'ry  plain  ; 

In  the  fame  field  where  groves  of  lances  rofe. 

The  furrow 'd  grain  fliall  golden  ranks  compofe  V' 

Far  to  the  li^ejty  fair  Science  fliall  explore 
The  tawny  chiffon  ERlE's  diflant  fiiore ; 
"Or  trace  his  paths  among  the  forefls  wide. 
That  deep-imbrown  the  vafl  ONTARIO'S  tide. 
And  bid  him  quick  his  deadly  bow  unbend, 
**  For  now  deftruftive  war  is  at  an  end  i" 
While  mighty  Mijfijfippi^  as  he  runs. 
Proclaims  aloud  to  ail  his  fwarthy  fons — 

•  Ifalab,  xxxlv.  4.     ilev.  vi.  14. 
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"  That  to#arth's  end  fair  Science  fhall  encreafe, 
And  form  one  reign  of  KNOWLEDGE  and  of  PEACE 
Where  pure  REI^IGION's  precepts  Ihall  prevail. 
Impartial  JUST^E  poife  her  balanc'd  fcale. 
Bright  LI BERTfJ  exulting  in  each  breeze. 
Innoxious  PLEASURE,  philofophic  eafe, 
Heart-cheering  MIRTH,    and  PLENTY  ever-gay. 
And  rofy  HEALTH— fliaU  a^l  attend  her  fway. 

M. 

"  Rapt  with  the  thought,  my  fpirits  mount  anew — 
It  comes,  it  comes — it  rufhes  to  my  view  ! 
Smitdeep,  I  antedate  the  golden  days. 

And  Itrire  to  paint  them  in  fublimer  lays 

New  feats  oi  Science  rife,  new  beautiqs  pleafe  j 
Commerce  unfurls  her  ganvafs  to  the  breeze, 
On  purple  hills  the  clull'ring  vines  abound. 
And  lavilh  culture  fpreads  profufion  round  ; 
Rich  fruitage  blooms,  majeftic  gardens  glow 
That  vie  with  Eden,  or  delightful  Stow  ; 
Gay  Attic  manners  mark  the  faultlefs  tafte. 
And  Rome  revives  amid  the  defart  wafte ; 
Her  heroes,  patriots,  fages  live  ancM'',        * 
And  pal's  before  my  eyes  in  long  review  : 
For  every  ancient  chief,  behold  a  SON  ! 
For  CINCINNATUS;  fee  a  WASHINGTON  ! 
Alike  amidft  the  florms  of  WAR  renown'd. 
In  PEACE  with  a  fuperior  glory  crown'd  : 
Not  thron'd  in  the  proud  pageantry  of  ftate. 
But  in  the  bofoms  of  the  good  and  great ; 

fpThe  firm  avenger  of  his  country's  caufe. 
Guardian  of  JUSTICE,  LIBERTY  and  LAWS! 

A  thoufand  other  worthies  crowd  my  fight 

Lo  other  TUM-lES,  VIRGILS  fpring  to  light  ! 

Lo  the  wild  Indian  foftened  by  their  ibno-, 
Emerging  from  his  arbors,  bounds  along 
The  green  favannah,  patient  of  the  lore 
Of  dove-eyed  Wifdom — and  is  rude  no  more  ! 
Hark  !  Even  his  babes  MESSIAH'S  praife  proclaim, 
^id  fondly  learn  to  Ufp  JEHOVAH's  name  ! 
^^^Science  1  onward  thus  thy  reign  extend, 
^^sVealms  yet  unexplor'd,  till  time  fhall  end  ; 
'Till  death-like  Ignorance  forfake  the  ball. 
And  life-endearing  Knowledge  cover  all ; 
Till  wounded  SLAVER.Y  feek  her  native  hell, 
'Midfl  kindred  fiends  eternally  to  dnxll. 
Not  track:efs  defarts  fhall  thy  progrefs  flay, 
F«.ocks,  mountain?,  floods,  before  thee  mutt  give  way; 
Sequefler'd  vales  at  thy  approach  fhall  fing. 
And  with  the  voice  of  cheerful  Labour  ring  ; 
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Where  wolves  now  howl,  fliall  poliflied  villas  rife. 

And  towery  cities  grow  into  the  Ikies. 

**  Earth's  diftant  ends  our  glory  fliall  beholti, 

**  And  the  new  world  give  freedom  to  the  old.". — 

DUET. 

^  f      I. 

PEACE  and  SCIENCE  !  heav'nly  maids ! 
Still  extend  your  boundleTs  Tway  ; 

Widely  o'er  yon  weitern  fliades. 
Pour  the  light  of  civil  day. 

II. 

FREEDOM,  mankind's  fafeft  guide, 
Shall  attend  your  joyous  reign  ; 

Truth  and   Jnjiice  by  her  iide. 
Golden  Commerce  in  her  train. 

M. 

Well !  now  the  bufmefs  of  the  day  is  o'er, 
And  we,  perhaps,  fhall  tread  this  ttage  no  more. 
The  world's  great  ftage,  its  bufinefs  and  its  cares. 
Will  foon  demand  of  us  our  riper  years — 

But  for  your  kindnefs  part,  e'er  yet  we  part. 
Accept  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart. 
Our  weak  attempts  to  pleafe,  at  leaft  well-meant. 
Receive  with  candour,  tor  the  good  intent  ; 
And  where  ilight  failings  to  our  (hare  did  fall, 
Regard  our  youth — arvl  you'll  forgive  them  all  1 

The  followifig   ODE  forvied  part  oj  the  cojicert  at  Grays'  gardens 
July  5M,  1790. 

AMIDST  the  joys  of  this  aufpicious  day. 
Our  allied  Galha  claims  a  grateful  lay^|f^^ 
Gallia  great  and  good,  HB 

By  her  treafure  and  blood,  ^fBt      ^, 

Columbia's  friend  in  fiery  trial  flood.  W 

Gallia  great  and  good,  &c.' 

Her  valiant  fons  travers'd  the  main. 
For  freedom  fought,  nor  fought  in  vain. 

And  now  the  firm  intrepid  band  wm 

For  freedom  combat  in  tlieir  native  land. 

Propitious  heaven  our  prayer  grant  I 
May  virtuous  Gallia  never  want 
A  blefling  in  true  freedom's  ample  (lore. 
May  Gallia's  and  Columbia's  hands 
Be  join'd  by  freedom's  I'acred  bands. 
Till  time  fhall  be  no  more. 

May  Gallia's,  &c. 
Uni.  AsYL.  To/,  r.  No.  I.         -  H 
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ANNIVERSARY  or  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 

This  glorious  event  was  celebrated  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
moft  tranfporting  and  joyous  manner. 
The  4th  of  July,  being  Sunday,  was  re- 
cognized by  our  citizens'  aflenibling  at 
their  rcfpeClive  places  of  public  worftiip, 
where  they  heard  difcourfes  fuitable  to  the 
happy  occafion.  Their  more  public  re- 
joicings were  r*ferved  till  the  following 
day.  At  Philadelphia,  the  officers  of  go- 
vernment, the  Cincinnati,  the  militia  in 
uniform,  and  a  numerous  audience  of  re- 
fpeftable  citizens,  afferabled,  on  Sunday, 
at  Chrift-Church,  where  an  excellent  and 
moft  animated  difcourfe  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith. 

On  Monday  convivial  meetings  were 
held  every  where.  Here  the  delightful, 
the  foul-warming  profpe A  of  thoulands  of 
freemen  celebrating  the  anniverfary  of 
that  day,  on  which  their  rulers  fpoke 
them  into  exiftence  as  a  nation,  and  the 
burft  of  joy  from  every  bofom,  afforded  a 
fatisfadion  fuperior  to  any  that  can  poffi- 
Wy  be  conceived  of,  in  this  tranfitory  ftate. 
Oh  monarchs!  ye  whc^jcannize  over  men 
born  free  as  yourfelwJJould  you  fee  the 
happinefs  of  freed||>  and  contraft  it  with 
the  wretched  llat^W  your  fubjeds,  if  you 
aremen,wouldyou, could  you,heritate  one 
moment,  to  releafe  them  from  their^chains, 
and  give  them  the  enjoyment,  which  a- 
rifes  from  being  free!  Whilft  we  fee  our 
fuperior  felicity,  let  us  ufe  our  utmoft  en- 
dcavoua|^  maintain  it,  and,  as  the  only 
mode  ^^oing  this,  let  us  adhere  to  uni-^ 
ON.  Whillt  thefe  flates  continue  united,* 
profperity  will  be  their  lot.  Should  the 
cords  of  union  be  loofened  or  broken,  we 
Ihall  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  fome  foreign  in- 
vader, or  we  Ihall  fee  American  rifmg  up' 
in  arms  againft  Anitrrican.  The  facred 
lights  of  freedom  will  then  be  Uion  trod- 
den under  font,  and  tyranny  will  make  a 
fuccefsful  attack  upon  the  only  part  of  the 
world,  which  has  hitlierto  elcaptdthe  op- 
preffion  of  its  iron  hand. 


Grays'  Gardens,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill,  exhibited  a  noble  appearance, 
on  this  delightful  occafion,  Language  is 
too  faint  to  defcribe  this  enchanting  fpot, 
this  fairy  ground  of  pleafure  and  feftivity, 
where  new  fcenes  met  the  eye  at  every 
flep.  The  fplendid,  every  where  diver- 
fified,  illuminations ;  the  fuperb  fireworks  ; 
the  diftant  waterfall,  faintly  feen  through 
the  trees,  attradting  the  attentioH  and 
pointing  itfelf  out  by  its  murmuring 
found ;  the  Ihip  Union  elegantly  lighted 
up,  and  fliining  with  fuperior  luftre  ;  the 
artificial  illand  with  its  farmhoufe  and 
garden  ;  thefe  and  many  other  fcenes  al- 
moft  pained  the  eye  with  delight.  The 
fweet  notes  of  mufic,vocal  and  inftrument- 
al,  animated  each  fcene,  and  added  to  the 
enjoyment.  Many  thoufands  of  citizens 
were  affembled  in  the  gardens,  and  par- 
took of  the  general  joy.  Happily  no  ac- 
cident occurred,  notwithftanding  the  un- 
common greatnefs  of  the  crowd. 


CINCINNATI. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennfylvania  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati,  held  at  the  State 
Houfe  in  Philadelphia,  the  jth  day  of  Ju- 
ly, 1790- 

The  following  members  were  duly  e- 
ledled  officers  for  the  eniuing  year. 

Thomas  Mifflin,  Prefident— Thomas 
M'Kean,  Vice-Prefident — Thomas  L.- 
Moore, Treafurer— Matthew  M'Connell, 
Affiftant  Treafurer— Richard  Fullerton, 
Secretary — James  Glentworth,  Affiftant 
Secretary. 

COMMITTEE. 

Trancisjohnfton,  Walter  Stewart,  Wil- 
liam M'Pherfon, Daniel  Bioadhcad,  Chrif- 
tophcr  Febificr,  Caleb  North,  The  Rev. 
William  Rogers. 

DELLGATtS  to  the  GENERAL 
MEt'lING. 

Walter  Stewart,  Francis  Johnfton,  Ed- 
ward Hand,  1  honias  M'Kcan,  Francis 
Murray.  By  Order, 

RICHAILD  EULLERrONy  Sec'y. 
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UNivERsiTy  Commencement. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  commence- 
ment for  conferring  degrees  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Pennfylvania,  was  held  in  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  the  city  of 
Phila«Jelphia  ;  at  which  a  very  numerous 
and  refpecftable  audience,  compofed  of 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  perfonages  and  cha- 
raders  in  the  city,  attended  The  procef- 
fion  confifted  of  the  ftudents  of  the  Uni- 
verfity,  and  the  candidates  for  degrees, 
and  fuch  gentlemen  as  had  formerly  re- 
ceived any  degrees  in  the  arts  or  fci- 
enceh,  in  that  inflitution,  together  with 
the  faculty  and  truftces  of  the  Univerfity, 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  the  ftate,  with  fuch  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Affembly  as  were  in 
town,  and  the  members  of  the  incorpo- 
rated German  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Provoft  introduced  the  exercifes  of 
the  day  by  a  Ihort  prayer  for  the  Divine 
benedidlion  on  the  fludents,  who  were  a- 
bout  to  be  ufhcred  into  the  world,  with 
the  literary  honours  of  the  Univerfity,  and 
an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  German  Re- 
formed Society  tor  their  polite  and  ready 
accommodation  of  the  Univerfity,  with 
the  ufe  of  their  elegant  and  fpacious 
church  on  that  oceafion. — After  which 
the  following  orations  were  delivered  by 
the  candidates  for  degrees,  viz. 

1.  A  falutatory  oration — by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis A.  Latta,  of  Chefnut  Level. 

2.  Oration  on  the  pregrefs  of  arts  and 
fciences — by  Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

3.  Oration  on  flavery — by  Mr.  John 
Brinton,  of  Chefter  county. 

4.  Oration  on  the  difadvantages  of  a 
national  debt — by  Mr.  Samuel  Martin, 
of  Franklin  county. 

5.  Oration  in  praife  of  deliberate  bach- 
elors— by  Mr.  James  Stewart,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

6.  Oration  on  the  early  education  of" 
children — by  Mr.  Jacob  Brown,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

7.  Oration  on  the  natural  hiftory,  cul- 
ture, and  qualities  of  potatoes — by  Mr.^ 
William  Bache,  of  Philadelphia. 

8.  A  German  oration,  on  the  fenfations 
of  a  graduate — by  Mr.  Chriftian  Endrefs, 
of  Philadelphia. 

9.  Oration  on  the  neceflity  of  religion 
for  the  fupport  of  civil  government — by 
Mr.  David  Shute,  of  New-Jerfey. 

10.  Oration  on  the  ftudy  of  phyfick— 
by  Mr.  John  Laws,  of  Maryland. 

11.  VaIedi6bory  oration — by  Mr.  Uri- 
ah Du  Bois,  of  New-Jerfey. 


The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  con- 
ferred upon  MelTrs.  William  Bache,  Ja- 
cob Brown,  John  Brinton,  Uriah"  Da 
Bois,  Chriftian  Endrefs,  Francis  A.  Lat- 
ta, Samuel  Martin,  David  Shute,  and 
James  Stuart. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  in  medicine  was 
conferred  on  Meffrs.  John  Baldwin, 
George  Cabell,  William  Duffisld,  Theo- 
philus  iilmer,  William  Gardiner,  Piunket 
Glentworth,  Thomas  Harris,  Mathew 
Hcndsrfon,  Samuel  Kerr,  Jonathan  Kear- 
fley,  John  Laws,  and  John  Culbertfoa 
Wallace. 

The  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  was  con- 
ferred on  Meffrs.  '  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  George  Duffield,  Jam.es  Ewing, 
James  Meafe,  Evan  Thomas,  Samuel 
Harrlfon  , Smith,  Henry  WikofF,  James 
Woodhoufe,  the  Rev.  Robert  Annan, 
and  the  Rev.  Frederick  Schmidt. 

And  the  degree  of  dodor  of  divinity 
was  conferrsd  on  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Rogers. 

The  exercifes  of  the  day  were  inter- 
fperfed  with  fome  excellent  pieces,  both  of 
inftrumental  and  vocal  mufick — the  latter 
by  the  finging-fchool,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Ott,  to  whom  the  Univerfity  re- 
turned their  publick  thanks. 

The  whole  was  concluded  by  a  folemn 
charge  given  to  the  graduates  both  in  arts 
and  medicine,  by  the  Provofi,  in  which 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  pubiifhing  the 
following  rules  for  obtaining  degrees  in 
medicine,  in  the  Univerfuy  of  Pennfyl- 
vania, lately  agreed  upon,  and  eilablifli- 
ed  by  the  JPruftees  and  Profeffors,  viz. 

1 .  No  perfon  fhall  be  received  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  (knree  in  medicine,  in  the 
Univerfity,  unWtt  he  has  been  a  fludent 
of  medicine  for  three  years,  uad  has  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  il  years. 

2.  Every  candidate  ihall  have  regular- 
ly attended,  during  two  years,  or  in  the 
cnurfe  of  two  years,  the  leitures  in  the 
Univerfity  on  anatomy  and  furgcry,  che- 
mlftry,  materia  medica,  the  theory"  and 
pradlice  of  phyfick,  natural  aoitl  exprn- 
mental  phllofophy,  and  the  practice  of 
the  Pennfylvania  Hofpital. 

3.  Each  candidate  fhall  undergo  three 
examinations, — the  firft,  before  the  Me- 
dical Profeffors  only, — the  fecund,  before 
the.Faculty  awd  Truilees  of  the  Univerfi- 
ty— and  the  third,  a  medical  cafe,  writ- 
ten by  the  candidate,  is  to  be  defended  by 
him  in  publick  ;  he  fiiall  then,  If  approved, 
be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  In 
medicine.  And  it  fhall  be  at  the  option 
of  the  candidate,  at  the  fame  time,  or  a^ 
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any  future  perifld,  to  offer  to  the  infpcc- 
tjon  of  the  medical  profeffors,  a  thefis  on 
any  fuhjecft  in  medicine;  which,  if  ap- 
proved by  them,  ftiall  be  printed  at  the 
expence  of  the  candidate,  and  on  its  be- 
ing defended  by  him  in  publick,  he  fhall 
be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  doiflor  in  me- 
dicine.   1 — — 

Commencement  in  the  College  of 
Philadlphia. 

On  Saturday  the  17th  July,  was  held 
n  the  College-Hall,  a  commencement  for 
conferring  degrees;  at  which  was  prefent 
a  numerous  audience,  including  many  ci- 
tizens of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  cbarader. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  day  was  introduced 
with  fuitable  prayers  by  the  Pi-ovof>,  and 
an  Anthem  fung  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Blag- 
rove  ;  after  which  the  following  excr- 
cifes  Were  performed  by  the  candidates. 

I,  A  falutatory  oration,  by  Mr  Mere- 
dith. 

2-  A  fyllogiftic  difpute,  "  Vhether  on 
a  fuppofition  that  there  is  no  future  ftate 
of  rewards  and  punifhments,  the  obliga- 
tion of  virtue  would  remain  ?"  Mr, 
"Wood  refpondent ;  Mr.  Andrews  and 
Mr.  Wilfon  opponents. 

3.  An  oration  on  commerce,  by  Mr. 
Andrews. 

4.  A  forenfic  difpute  on  the  lawfulnefs 
of  flavery,  by  MffTrs.  Hutchics,  Coxe, 
Clarkfon,  and  Meredith. 

5.  i^n  oration  on  the  comparative  me- 
rit of  law,  phyfic,  and  divinity,  conli- 
dercd  as  profeffions,  by  Mr.  WiHon. 

6.  An  oration  on  natural  and  experi- 
mental philofophy,  by  Mr.  Wood. 

7.  An  oration  on  nofes,  by  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins.  ^|te 

8.  A  valediiflory  orHpn,  by  Mr.  Clark- 
fon. 

9.  A  folemn  and  affeAing  charge  hav- 
ing been  given  to  the  graduates  by  the 
Provofl' — a  dialogue  on  the  exercifes  of 
the  day,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  fciences 
fucceeded  ;  fpokcn  by  Mr.  Meredith,  and 
Mr.  Coxe;  in  which  were  introduced 
two  Odfis,^  f"ng  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blag- 
rove,  the  firft  of  whicli  was  facrcd  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

The  gentlemen,  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  BfC  the  following  : 
Mr.  Gerard  M.  Clfirkfon,  Mr.  James 
Coxe,  Mr.  Willian  T.  Meredith, , Mr. 
William  Wilfon,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wood, 
Mr.  Robert  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Hutch  ir.s. 

At  the  fame  time  Mr.  Benjamin  Chew, 
jun.  Mr.  Jr.hn  Mifflin,  Mr.  William 
i^ourc  timith,  Mr.  James  Abcrcrombic, 


and  Mr.  Jacob  Hall ;  alfo,  Mr.  John 
Bleakly,  Mr.  John  Caldwell,  Mr.  Samu- 
el Powell  Griffitts,  Mr.  Renjamin  Cad- 
wallader  Morris,  and  Mr.  Jofeph  Rufh, 
were  admitted  to  the  feveral  degrees,  to 
which  they  were  entitled  by  a  mandate  of 
the  truftees,  at  a  commencement  intend- 
ed to  have  been  held  on  the  5th  of  July, 

1779- 

The  following  honorary  degrees  were 
alfo  conferred  byfl'/y'//owa,viz. 

The  degree  of  Mafler  of  Arts  on  the 
Rev.  Jofeph  G.  T.  Bend,  afliftant  mini- 
fter  of  Chrift  church  and  St.  Peters,  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  the  Degree  of  DoSior  in  Di- 
vinity on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vicefimus  Knox, 
A.  M.  of  St.  J«)hn's  College,  Oxford,  and 
Mafter  of  Tunbridge  fchool,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  a  pradlical  treatife  on  li- 
beral ediudtion,  effays  moral  and  literary^ 
&c.  alfo  on  the  Rev.  Laurence  Girelius, 
Redor  of  the  antient  Swediflx  church  at 
Wilmington;  and  on  the  Rev.  Jofeph 
Hutchins,  Principal  of  the  Young  La- 
dies' Academy  in  Philadelphia. 


American  Manufactures. 

It  affords  us  peculiar  pleafure  to  be  en- 
abled, from  time  to  time,  to  communi- 
cate to  our  leaders  fuch  information  as  we 
can  obtain,  relative  to  the  progrefs  of 
manufadlures  in  the  United  States.  Ac- 
counts of  this  nature  wear  off  the  diffi- 
dence of  our  citizens,  ftimulate  them  to 
improve  and  extend  the  nianufadVures  al- 
ready eftablifhtd,  to  attempt  others  which 
have  not  yet  been  tried,  to  convince  them 
that  Nature  has  done  her  part  for  the  U- 
nited  States,  in  furnifhing  them  with  nu- 
merous fources  of  national  wealth,  which 
only  require  the  affiftance  of  enterprize 
am'  induflry  to  turn  them  into  their  pro- 
per channel,  and  to  demonftrate  the  ab- 
fwrdity  of  depending  on  other  nations  for 
what  can  be  better  obtained  at  home. 

Amongfi  the  numeroHs  branches  of  ma- 
nufacture fuccefsfully  carried  on  that  of  pa- 
per-hangings demands  fome  notice.  In  the 
manufaAory  of  Burrell  Carnes,  under  the 
firm  of  Le  Collay  and  Chardon, (Philadel- 
phia) upwards  of  10,000  pieces  have  been 
prepared  and  fold  fince  its  eftablilhment 
laft  fall.  From  the  encouragement  this  un- 
dertaking has  received,  we  are  informed 
that  the  proprietor  has  made  fuch  additi- 
onal improvements  of  the  works,  as  will 
enable  him  to  manufadure  between  twen- 
ty and  thirty  thoufand  pieces  in  the  enfa- 
ing  year. 

Mr-  Jacob  Ifaacks,of  Newport,  Rhode- 
Ifland,  ha*  made  fuch  an  improvement 
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in  the  art  of  diftilling  fait  water  into 
fi-elh,  by  a  fecret  method  he  has  difcovsr- 
e_d,  that  he  can  now  in  a  few  minutes  ex- 
tra6l  eight  pints  of  frefli  water  out  of  ten 
pints  of  the  falteft  ocean  water.  He  af- 
fJerts  he  can,  with  his  machinery,  make 
with  cafe  one  hundred  gallons  in  a  day, 
equal  to  any  fpring  or  rain  water,  and  as 
1/ght  as  either.  Without  fome  confidera- 
tion,  it  cannot  be  expeded  that  Mr. 
Ifaacks  will  difcovcr  his  fecret  to  the 
world ;  this,  however,  we  are  fure  of, 
that  excepting  a  tin  tube,  his  apparatus  is 
nothing  more  than  what  is  put  on  board 
of  all  veffcls  for  the  purpofe  of  cookery. 
Mentioning  this  provifion  for  drinking 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  fuccedaneum  for 
eating  alfo.  Nothing  can  be  more  dreadful 
than  being  out  ©f  provifion  at  Tea,  when  the 
yeffel  is  far  from  land  upon  thofe  inhof- 
pitable  depths,  where  there  is  no  rational 
profpedl  of  being  fupplied,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  ftarving  to  death  are  flaring 
men  in  the  face.  For  the  benefit  of 
feafaring  men,  and  fuch  others  whofe  for- 
tune it  may  be  to  be  expofed  to  fuch  dif- 
trefsful  circumftances,  I  will  mention  the 
following  method  of  fupporting  life  (even 
without  fuffering  at  all  from  hunger)  up- 
on what  has  generally  been  thrown  away 
as  ufelefs,  which  are  bones,  after  the 
meat  is  taken  off.  It  has  been  proved  by 
the  experience  of  many  that  one  table 
fpoon  full  of  the  duft  or  filings  of  bones, 
rafped  with  a  coarfe  file  and  put  into  wa- 
ter, will  after  two  hours  boiling,  make  a 
pint  of  good  nourifliing  jelly  or  broth, 
which  being  feafoned  with  fait,  &c.  will 
be  very  palatable  and  nourifliing.  This 
has  been  found  fo  very  good  that  it  has 
been  ufed  as  a  delicacy  at  the  tables 
of  the  great.  The  filings  entirely  dilToIve 
and  incorporate  with  the  water  ;  I  would 
therefore  recommend  to  every  feaman  to 
furnifh  himfelf  with  a  good  file  or  two, 
and  to  all  commanders,  when  on  diftant 
voyages,  where  there  is  ever  fo  little  a 
probability  of  failing  fhort  of  provifions, 
to  make  the  cook  be  careful  of  the  bones 
and  fave  them  ;  and  if  a  quantity  of  old 
bones  were  procured  before  failing,  and 
flowed  in  fome  dry  place  in  the  hold  or 
run  of  the  veffel,  they  might  ferve  the 
double  purpofe  of  ballafl  and  provifion,  in 
cafe  of  need,  as  it  is  known  from  experi- 
ence that  bones  which  to  appearance  are 
quite  dry,  will  yield  a  confiderai)le  quan- 
tity of  nourifhment. 

The  fpirit  of  manufadluring  has  begun 
to  make  confiderable  prngrefs  in  the 
inland  parts  of  South-Carolina,   with  a 


profpecfl  of  fuccefs.  A  gentleman  of  great 
mechanical  knowledge,  and  inflruAed  ia 
mofl  of  the  branches  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures in  Europe,  has  now  at  work,  on  the 
High  Hills  of  Santee,  near  Statefburg, 
jennies,  carding,  and  flabbing  machines; 
alfo  fpinning  machines  v/ith  84  fpindles 
each,  and  feveral  other  ufeful  improve- 
ments for  manufadluring  every  neceffary 
article  in  cotton,  which  is  planted  in  con- 
fiderable quantities,  and  grows  to  great 
perfe6lion  in  that  neighbourhood,  there 
is  alfo  a  fulling  and  dreffing  mill  for  fine 
and  coarfe  woolens  eftablifhed,  and  at 
work  en  Fifliing  Creek,  near  the  Cataw- 
ba river,  in  full  employ  by  the  neigh- 
bouring fpinners  and  weavers.  The  cloths 
are  dyed,  prefTed,  and  finifhed,  with  great 
neatnefs,  by  artifls  from  Great-Britain. 
Thefe  advantages,  though  in  their  infan- 
cy, afford  a  fair  profpedl  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, of  being  fupplied  with  the  necefTa- 
ry  articles  of  both  woolen  and  cotton 
cloathing,  without  the  expencc  of  having 
them  imported  from  abroad  at  a  high 
advance,  and  no  doubt  will  enable  them 
in  a  fhort  time  to  fupply  the  inhabitants 

on  the  fea  coafl. There  are  now, 

only  flocking  weavers  wanting  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  country,  to  have  every  necef- 
fary  article  of  cloathing,  both  for  the  rich 
and  the  poor  (fine  linen  excepted)  fup- 
plied with  little  or  no  expence,  for  their 
private  confumption,  and,  if  for  fale,  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  can  be  imported  of 
like  quality  from  any  part  of  the  world  ; 
the  high  price  of  labour  in  this  country 
will  not  operate  as  an  obflru6lion,as  thofe 
machines  with  the  labour  of  two  hands 
can  do  the  work  of  50  or  60,  and  to  as 
great  perfecSli^i. 

A  few  yearrago  not  a  fingle  bar  of  iron 
was  produced  in  Vermont,  at  prefent  a 
forge  is  going  in  Bennington,  twelve  or 
thirteen  in  Rutland  county,  one  in  bhore- 
ham,  and  feveral  others  ercding  in  vari- 
ous parts,  particularly  in  Rutland  county. 
We  have  likewife  a  flitting-mill  in  Rut- 
land county,  and  a  furnace  erecSied,  which 
it  is  prefumed,  will,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  public,  be  fet  in  blaft  next  fpring. 
Almofl  every  month  new  beds  of  ore  are 
dilcovered,  with  which  our  mountains  a- 
bound,  andthe  manufaiilure  of  which  can- 
not fail  to  render  an  induflrious  people 
opulent. 


Duelling. 
In   the  accounts  of  the  duels  publilhed 
in  newfpapers,  it  is  common  to  add,  '  that 
both  parties  behaved  with  the  utmoll  cool- 
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nefs,  and  intrepidity.*— —or  *  with  the 
utmoft  refolution  and  gallantry.'  Now  as 
a  duel  is  confidered  as  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Go'i  and  man,  it  is  certainly  ab- 
furd  that  fo  much  praife  fliould  be  given 
to  that  crime,  in  preference  to  all  others. 
A  correfpondent  therefore  propofes  that 
the  fame  phrafes  fhall  be  made  ufe  of  in 
defcribiug  certain  other  crimes.  For  ex- 
ample, '  yeflerday  a  foot-pad  flopped  J. 
H.  Efq ;  on  his  way  from and  rob- 
bed him  of  his  watch,  and  a  twenty  dol- 
lar bank  note.  The  gentleman  who  com- 
mitted this  robbery  behaved  with  the  ut- 
mojl  coolnefs  and  intrepidity.' 

*  On  Monday  laft  a  wheelbarrow-man 

broke  into  a  honfe  at  midnight  in  

ftreet,  and  carried  off  lundry  valuable  ar- 
ticles of  houfehold  furniture.  In  the  whole 
of  this  affair,  the  gentleman  behaved  with 
the  uimojl  refolution  and  gallantry  * 

*  On  Tuefday  evening  a  gentleman 
drefTed  in  a  green  fuit  of  clothes  met  a 
young  woman    returning   from    market, 

ilear bridge,    and  after   many   grofs 

infults,  fired  a  piftol  at  her,  the  ball  went 
through  her  head,  and  wounded  her  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  fhe  died  in  two  hours 
afterwards.  The  gentleman  in  the  whole 
of  this  bufinefs  behaved  as  became  a  man 
of  honour,  tvith  the  utmojl  refolution  and  gal- 
lantry * 

EcLOGIUM  in  honour  of  Dr.   Cullen. 

On  Friday  the  9th  July,  an  eulo^ium 
in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Cullen,  was  pro- 
nounced before  the  College  of  Phyficians 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  Rulb, 
who  had  been  previoufly  appointed,  by 
the  College,  for  that  purpofe.  The  me- 
dical graduates  and  ftudefts  in  the  city 
were  admitted  on  this  occafion.  Dr.  Rnfh 
received  the  thanks  of  the  College,  and 
was  requefled  to  furnifh  them  with  a  copy 
for  publication.  This  truly  elegant  per- 
formance is  juft  publifhed  by  Mr.  Dobfon. 


CREEK-INDIANS. 
Col.  Alexander  M'Gillivray  and  29 
chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation,  accompanied 
by  CoL  Willett  of  New- York,  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  17th  inft.  and  on  the 
20th  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  New- 
York,  having  bufinefs  of  importance  to 
fettle  with  Congrefs. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Sieur  de  la  Motte,  Vice-conful  of  the 
United  States  for  the  port  of  Havre,  in 
France. 

Henry  Marchant,    Judge;     William 


Channing,  Attorney;  and  William  Peck, 
Marlhall  of  the  Judicial  Court  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  for  the  diflriA  of  Rhod«- 
liland  and  Providence  Plantations. 

Ebenezer  Thompfon,  Naval-Officer  for 
the  port  of  Providence,  in  the  place  of 
Theodore  Foftcr,  who  is  appointed  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States. 

Job  Comftock,  Surveyor  for  the  port« 
of  Warren  and  Barrington. 

Samuel  Bozworth,  Surveyor  for  the 
port  of  Briftol. 

George  Stillman,  Surveyor  for  the  port 
of  Pawcatuck  river. 

John  Anthony  Abom,  Surveyor  for  the 
port  of  Patuxet. 


MARRIAGES. 

New. York.  In  the  Capital^  Jacob' 
Reed,  Efq;  to  MifsJane  Graham;  Dr. 
Samuel  Borrowe,  to  Mifs  Sally  Hallctt. 

New-Jersey.  At  Neiv-Brunftuick,  Dr. 
John  R.  B.  Rodgers,  of  New- York,  to 
Mifs  Sufan  R.  Kearny  ;  at  Burlington,  Mr. 
Thomas  Douglafs, to  Mifs  Rebecca  Myers. 

Pennsylvania.  At  CarliJle^Niv.  Jarne* 
Harris,  to  Mifs  Nancy  Dunlap. 

Sodth-Carolina.      At  Cbarlefon^Nlf, 
John  Parker,  to  Mifs  Patfey  Daniel. 
DEATHS. 

Connecticut.  At  Wethersfeldy  Mr. 
Amafa  Adams,  aged  8a  years. 

Massachusetts.  In  .ffo/^on, Mr.  James 
Seward. 

New-York.  At  Albany^  Mr.  Nathan 
Van  Verts,  aged  124  years. 

New-Jersey.  At  his  feat  near  Eli- 
zabetbtoivn,  his  Excellency  William  Li- 
vingflon,  Efq  ;  Governor  of  the  flate  of 
New-Jerfey,  aged  67  years. 

Pennsylvania.  At  Carlijle,  Mrs.  Eli- 
zabeth Smith,  confort  of  Mr.  Robert 
Smith.  At  Grame  Park,  Col.  Tfaac  Mel- 
cher.  At  York,  Mr.  William  Kennedy. 
At  Philadelpha,  Mr.  Stephen  Pafchall; 
Mrs.  Lucia  Magaw,  confort  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Magaw. 

Virginia.  At  Frederichjburg,  of  a  hy- 
drophobia, (from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog 
about  two  months  prcvieus  to  his  death) 
Francis  Dade,  a  youth  of  14. 

South-Carolina.  At  Cbarleflon,  Mr. 
John  Dewees  ;  Col.  Richard  Lufhington  ; 
Mrs.  Mary  Bowen ;  Mr.  David  Bogie ; 
Dr.  James  Norris. 

^^  Accounts  from  London  of  the  3 1/?  May 
inform  us,  that  no  anf-wer  had  been  re* 
ceivedfrom  the  Spanifi  court.  Great- 
Britain,  Spain,  France,  and  Portugal^ 
•were  all  bufy  in  preparing  for  ivar* 
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Aj3es,pot,p.ton,  SSl. 

£randy,  French, p. gal.  6/3-6/"6 

Bread,  Jbip,  per  civt.         2  7  j . 

C  American,  in  bottles,  per 

%  <      dozen  8/4 

***   L  Ditto,  per  bbl.  2,Qs. 

COak,p.m.feet,6^f6-%5s. 

"S  J  Merchant,  pine  (tOs'S^s. 

I   ISap,  40.-42/5. 

(^CeJarf  55^-65^. 

Chocolate,  per  lb.  Is. 

Coffee,  per.  lb.  I^d. 

rSuperJne,p.bl.  5Ss 

^  1  Common,  JIj 

J  <  Bur  mid.  beji,    40J-42/"6. 

**♦  I  Middlings^  40s. 

L.ShipJuff',p.  civt.  18-2OJ. 

Flax,  per  lb.  7a-9^' 

Flaxfeed,  per  bujh.  4/2,. 

Ginfeng,  per  lb.  Is-lfy. 

Ci»,  Holland,  per  gal,        4/9 

'Wbeat.p.bujb,  ^fb. 

Rye,  6s 

Oats,  3^ 

Indian  corsty  2J9 

Barley,  4/6 

bejljhelledy      iOj. 

^Bucktvheat,  2s. 

Hams,  per  lb.  5^i/-6a', 

Hogs-lard,  ld'l\d. 

Honey,  i^d-^d 

Hemp,  per.  ton,  S5^' 

Hogpead  hoops,  p.m.         5-6I. 

Hides  raw,  per  lb.       g\-IOd, 

Indigo,  Fr.  per  lb.        'jfb'lZs. 

Carolina^  4j-6/'6.I 


-1; 


Caft,per  cwt.  2%f6-2,Os.\ 
Bar,  per  ton,  2 7 1- 2^1.] 
Fig,  7/.  lOs-Sl. 

Sheet,  60-65/. 

Nail  rods,  34/. 

Meal,  Indian,p.  bbl.    2S-2(is. 

Molajfes ,  per  gal.         4/4-  2/5 . 

Nails,  10,  IZ  ^  20d.        Z\d. 

Parchment, per doz.    Z^'^lf^' 

Porter,  American,  1 6/6. 

f  Burlington,  8oj. 

■sLoiver  Co.        ^'jfb-bos. 

"^    C  Carolina f  55 -6oj. 

Peafe,  bs.-jfb 

Rice,  per  cwt.  2^s. 

Jamaica  per  g.  4/10-5J 
Wind-ward,  ^J^ 

Antigua,  4/6 

Barbadoes,  Zf^'A^ 

Country,  3^ 


C  German, p.  cwt.  60-70/ 
"^  3  ^"glifiy  blijiered,  8oj 
^    y  Amer.  p.  ton,         4O-60J 

{^Crowley's,  p.  fag.        Sjj 


CAllum,p.  hufi, 
•^  jLiverpO0lf 
03    y  Cadiz, 

LLifioH, 


]E/l5-i/8 

1/4 


'^  tTurpentine,  %2f() 

'J.R.ne'w,beJl,  3S-4if& 

Inferior,  28-35^. 

Old,  45-50J. 

Rappahan.  ZS'Zys. 
^    Coloured  Maryl.  4O-60J. 

-  Darik,  25-2SS. 

Long  leaf,  aj-aSj-. 

t;    I  Fafern  Shore,  1 8-251. 

I  Carolina,  newj  45-27*. 

L         Old,  zs** 


CHyfon,p.lb. 
•^   J  Souchong, 
V<    i  Congo, 
LBohea, 


6- 1  ox. 

a/9-i[/«i 

a/a-a/3 


(Mad. p.  p.    40-82/ ICj. 

Snake  root, p.  lb.              2/8-3/6  Lifhon,                           37/. 

Soap,  common,                    4-6^.  Teneriffe,  p.  g,      3/9-4^. 

C"tf^//<',                              9</.     ^  Fayal,p.g.           ZfA-ifb 

Starch,                                  4-6(/.    g'  J  Port,  per  pipe,      42/lOJ. 

'' Lump,  per  lb.          I^^d.^  Ditto,  per  gal.            5/jo 

Doafftng.refn.       I4jd.  Ditto, per  doz.  hot.      30J. 

Z>;//o,  c'ow/'/e  (//V/o.      20i/.  Claret,                   30-451. 

Havannah,  -white,       gd.  Sherry,  p.  gal.      6/9-7/6 

Ditto,  brown,  6-2d.  [^Malaga,  4)6-5*. 
^Mufco.p.cwt.   '}0-']%fb.\Wax,bees,per  lb.       \f\o\-2s. 


Current  Prices  of  Public  Securities. 

New-Joans.  I©— iq/6. 

Funded  depreciation,  91 . 

Unfunded  ditto,  1173. 

Land-office  certificates  for  warranting  9*. 

Dollar  money,  IQ  ad-nance  on  the  face. 


Jerfey  money,  difcount,  45 

Pennfyhania  New  EmiffoK,  ad-vance,        12^ 
Shilling  money  ofZl,  120  ^or  lOO 

Continental  certificates,  lO — iq/)S 

Facilities,  6fZ — 7 


Course  0/  Exchange. 


JSiUt  of  Exchange,  London,   go  days,      I1l\. 
Ditto,  todays,         1 72. 

-iPiWo,  30  days,        X74. 


Amficrdam,  60  ^.iryj,  per  guilder, 

30  t/ajf, 
France,         60  (/ajyi,  ^fr  5  livres, 

30  t/ioyj-. 
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METEOROLOGICAL     OBbEKVATlONb,   made  in  PaiLADF.LrHiA, 
in   the   Month   of  June,    1790. 
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BoOKSatLKR,    THE    CWRNER    Qff   SgCONl)   ANJU    CHE8JSUT-8TaS£T». 


To     CORRESPONDENTS. 


AGREEABLY  to  our  original  propofals,  the  prefent  number  contains 
eight  pages  more  than  ufual,  in  lieu  of  an  engraving. 

Want  of  room  has  obliged  us  to  poftpone,  till  next  month,  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Hljlory  ofthel'/fc  andckaiader  of  Dr,  Fvanklln. 

We  have  had  it  in  contemplation,  for  fome  time  pad,  to  publifh  occa- 
fionally,  accurate  maps  of  the  different  States  in  the  Union.  We  are, 
therefore,  thankful  to  the  gentleman  who  has  favoured  us  with  A  manii- 
fcript  map  ofths  State  of  Delaware  ;  hut  as  accuracy  is  here  neceffary,  a- 
bove  all  thmgs,  an  interview  is  requefted.  A  brief  hiftory  of  the  fettle- 
ment,  progrei's,  and  prefent  fituation  of  the  refpedtive  States  would  be 
very  acceptable. 

A  friend  to  the  fair  f ex  is  not  ^frietidX-O  decency.  Merited  fatirc  will 
find  a  ready  infertion,  at  all  times,  in  the  Afylum  ;  provided  it  be  neither 
perfonal,  nor  exprcifed  in  too  grofs  terms.  If  our  correfpondents  feel 
a  difpofition  to  attack  foibles,  perhaps  a  little  laughter  might  anfwer  their 
purpofe  better  than  the  moil  ferious  and  fevere  fatire. 

Some  literary  gentlemen,  for  whofe  opinions  we  entertain  a  high 
refpecl,  have  fuggefted  hints  for  the  improvement  of  our  Review.  We 
think,  with  thote  gentlemen,  that  an  A^nerican  Review  of  impor- 
tant yor^ig"//  publications  is  much  wanted,  and  ought  to  be  given.  The 
difficulty,  however,  of  obtaining  new  books  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope will,  we  fear,  be  an  inluperable  bar  to  this  delirable  undertaking, 
for  fume  time.  Till  an  extenfive  correfpondence  can  be  eftablilhed,  we 
fnlicit  the  friendly  aid  of  thole,  whole  literary  connections  in  Europe  ena- 
ble them  to  obtain  new  and  ufeful  publications  from  that  country. 

The  length  of  Cotiflantia''s  poem  has  rendered  the  poftponement  of 
fundry  poetical  favours  unavoidable.  Our  I' ar7iaj[ia7i  correfpondents, 
however,  Ihall  be  attended  to,  as  fpeedily  as  poflible. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL     ASYLUM. 

Thoughts  upon  the  Amusements  and  Punish- 
ments zuhich  are  proper  for  Schools,  ^ddrefjed  to 
George  Clymer,   Efq,  by  Benjamin  Rufh,  M.  D, 

D  E  A  R    S  I  R, 

rpHE  laft  time  1  had  the  pleafme 
-*-  of  being  in  your  company,  you 
did  me  the  honour  to  requeft  my 
opinion  upon  the  Amusements 
and  Punishments  which  are  pro- 
per for  fchools.  The  fubjeds  are 
of  a  very  oppofite  nature,  but  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  coniply  with  your 
wiflies,  by  fending  you  a  itw 
thoughts  upon  each  of  them.  1  am 
fure  you  will  not  rejedl  my  opini- 
ons becaufe  they  are  contrary  to 
received  practices,  for  I  know  that 
you  are  accuftomed  to  think  for 
yourfelf,  and  that  every  propolition 
that  has  for  its  obje6ls  the  interells 
of  humanity  and  your  country,  will 
be  treated  by  you  with  attention 
and  candor. 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  fubjecl  of 
Amusements. 
Montefquieu  informs  us  that  the  ex- 
ercifes  of  the  laft  day  of  the  life  of 
Epaminondas,  were  the  fame  as  his 
amufements  in  his  youth.  Herein 
we  have  an  epitome  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  education.  The  amufements 
of  Epaminondas  were  of  a  military 
nature ;  but  as  the  profeflion  of  arms 


is  the  bufmefs  of  only  a  fmall  part  of 
mankind,  and  happily  much  lefs  ne- 
ccffary  in  the  United  States  than  in 
ancient  Greece,  I  would  propofe 
that  the  amufements  of  owr  youth, 
at  fchool,  ihuuld  confilt  of  fuch  ex- 
ercifes  as  will  be  moft  fubfervient 
to  their  future  employments  in  life. 
Thefeare;  i.  agriculture;  2.  me- 
chanical occupations ;  and  5.  the 
bufinefs  of  the  learned  profefiions. 

1.  There  is  a  variety  in  the  em- 
ployments of  agriculture  which  may 
readily  be  fuited  to  the  genius,  taile, 
and  ftrength  of  young  people.  An 
experiment  has  been  made  of  fhe 
efficacy  of  thefe  employments,  as 
amufeinents,  in  the  Methodift  Col^ 
lege  at  Abington,  in  Maryland ; 
and,  I  have  been  informed,  with 
the  happieft  effec^h.  A  large  lot 
is  divided  between  the  fcholars,  and 
premiums  are  adjudged  to  ihofe  of 
them  who  produce  the  moft  vege- 
tables from  their  grounds,  or  who 
keep  them  in  the  beft  order. 

2.  As  the  employments  of  agri- 
culture cannot  afford  amufement  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year,  or  in  cities. 
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I  would  propol'e,  thai  cljildren 
ihould  be  allured  to  feek  amule- 
ments  in  I'uch  of  the  mechanical 
arts  as  are  fuiied  to  their  ft  rengih 
and  capacities.  Wliere  is  the  boy 
who  does  not  delight  in  the  ufe  of 
a  hammer — a  chiff  I — or  a  faw  ? 
and  who  has  fiot  enjoyed  a  high  de- 
gree of  pleailire  in  his  youth,  in 
conftructing  a  miniature  houfe  \ 
How  amuling  are  the  machines 
which  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
fatiitory  of  cloaihmg  of  all  kinds  ! 
and  how  full  of  various  entertain- 
ment are  the  mixtures  which  take 
place  in  the  chemical  arts  '  each  of 
thefe  might  be  contrived  upon  iuch 
a  icale,  as  not  only  to  amufe  young 
people,  but  to  afford  a  profit  to 
their  parents  oi  mafl:ers.  The 
Moravi  ins,  ^t  Bethlehem  in  our 
ftate,  have  proved  that  this  propo- 
fiiion  is  not  a  chimerical  one.  All 
the  amufements  of  their  children 
are  tlerived  from  their  performing 
the  iubordinaie  parts  of  feveral  of 
the  mechanical  arts  ;  and  a  conll- 
derable  portion  of  the  weahh  of 
that  worthy  and  ha])py  fociety  is 
derived  f/om  the  labour  of  their 
little  hands. — 

Ifj  in  thefe  amufements,  an  ap- 
peal fliould  be  made  to  that  fpirit  of 
competition  which  is  fo  common  a- 
mong  young  people,  it  would  be 
the  means  of  producing  more  plea- 
fure  to  the  children,  and  more  pro- 
fit to  all  who  are  connected  with 
them.  The  wealth  of  thoiis  manu- 
facfluring  towns  in  England,  which 
employ  ilie  children  of  poor  people, 
is  a  proof  of  what  might  be-  expell- 
ed from  connecting  amufeinent  and 
labour  together,  in  all  our  ichools. 
The  product  from  the  labour  ob- 
tained 10  this  way,  Worn  all  the 
ichools  io  tli^  United  States,  would 
amouijt  to  a  fum  which  would  al- 
moft  exceed  calculation. 

3.  To  train  the  youth  who  ar£ 
^ntende(^  ^or  she  jeafiied  profeffir 


ons,  or  for  merchandize,  to  thff 
duties  of  their  future  employments, 
by  means  of  uleful  amulements, 
which  are  re/z^/t'^  to  thole  employ-- 
ments,  will  be  impracticable  ;  but 
their  amulements  m.ty  be  derived 
from  cultivating-  a  ipot  of  ground  ; 
for  where  is  tiie  lawyer,  the  phy^ 
fician,  the  divine,  or  the  merchant, 
who  has  not  indulged  or  felt  a  paf- 
fion,  in  fome  part  of  his  life,  for 
rural  improvements  ? — —Indeed  I 
conceive  the  fee^ls  of  kn.)v>'ledge  in 
agriculture  will  be  molt  productive, 
when  they  are  planted  in  the  minds 
of  this  clafs  of  fcholars. 

I  have  only  ro'add  under  this 
head,  th-it  the  common  ansufements 
of  children  have  no  connection  with 
their  future  occupations.  Many  of 
them  injure  their  clothes,  fome  of 
them  wafte  their  ilrength,  and  im- 
pair their  health,  and  all  of  them 
prove,  more  or  lefs,  the  means  of 
producing  noife,  or  of  exciting  an- 
gry pafTions,  both  of  which  are  cal- 
culated to  beget  vulgar  manners. 
The  Methodilts  have  wifely  banifh- 
ed  every  Ipecies  of  play  from  their 
college.  Even  the  healthy  and 
pleafurable  exercife  of  i'wimming, 
is  not  permitted  to  their  fcholars, 
except  in  ihe  prefence  of  one  of 
their  maflers. 

Do  not  think  me  too  ft:ri<5t:  if  I 
here  exclude  gunning  from  among 
the  amufements  of  young  men. 
My  objec^tions  to  it  are  as  follow. 

1.  It  hardens  the  heart,  by  in- 
flidling  unneceffary  pain  and  death 
iipon  animals. 

2.  It  is  unnecefTary  in  civilized 
iociety,  where  animal  food  may  be 
obtained  from  domcltic  animals, 
wiin  greater  facility. 

3.  It  confiimes  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  thus  creates  habits  of 
idlenef". 

4.  It  frequently  leads  young  men 
into  low,  and  bad  company. 

^.  By  impofing  long  abftincnc? 
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from  food,  it  leads  to  intemperance 
in  eating,  which  naturally  leads  to 
intemperance  in  drinking. 

6.  It  expoies  to  fevers,  and  ac- 
cidents. The  news-papers  are  oc- 
cafionally  filled  with  melancholy  ac- 
counts of  the  latter,  and  every  phy- 
fician  niuft  have  met  with  frequent 
and  dangerous  initances  of  the  for- 
mer, in  the  courfe  of  his  practice. 

I  know  the  early  ufe  of  a  gun  is 
recommended  in  our  country,  to 
teach  our  young  men  the  ufe  of 
fire-arms,  and  thereby  to  prepare 
them  for  war  and  battle.  But  why 
iliould  we  infpire  our  youth,  by 
fuch  exercifes,  with  hoftile  ideas 
towards  their  fellow  creatures  I — 
Let  us  rather  inftill  into  their  minds 
fentiments  of  univerfal  benevolence 
to  men  of  all  nations  and  colours. 
Wars  originate  in  error  and  vice. 
Let  us  eradicate  thefe,  by  proper 
modes  of  education,  and  wars  will 
ceafe  to  be  neceflary  in  our  coun- 
try. The  divine  author  and  lover 
of  peace  ''  will  then  lufFer  no  man 
to  do  us  wrong;  yea  he  will  re- 
prove kings  for  our  fake,  faying, 
touch  not  my  anointed  and  do  my 
people  no  harm."  Should  the  na- 
tions with  whom  war  is  a  trade, 
approach  our  coafts,  they  will  re- 
tire from  us,  as  Satan  did  from  our 
Saviour,  when  he  came  to  affault 
Jiim  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  be- 
caufe  they  will  *  find  nothing  in  us* 
congenial  to  their  malignant  difpo- 
.fitions;  for  the  flames  of  war  can  be 
fpread  from  one  nation  to  another, 
only  by  the  conducting  mediums  of 
vice  and  error. 

I  have  hinted  at  the  injury  which 
is  done  to  the  health  of  young  peo- 
ple by  fome  of  their  amufements  ; 
but  there  is  a  pracStice  common  in 
all  out*  fchools,  which  does  more 
harm  to  their  bodies  than  all  the  a- 
mufements  tVat  can  be  named,  and 
that  is,  obliging  them  to  fit  too  long 
jn  !6ns  ^lacej  or  crowding  too  raany 


of  them  together  in  one  robm.     By 
means  of  the  former,    the  growth 
and  fliape  of  the  body  have  been  im- 
paired ;  and  by  means  of  the  latter, 
the  feeds  of  fevers  liave  often  been 
engendered     in    fchools.      In    the 
courfe  of  my  bufinels,    I  have  been 
called   to  many    hundred   children 
who  have  been  feized  with  indifpo- 
fitions  in  fchool,  which  evidently  a- 
rofe  from  the  atTlion  of  morbid  ef- 
fluvia,   produced    by    the    confined 
breath  and  perfpiration  of  too  great 
a  number  of  children  in   one  room. 
To  obviate   thefe  evils,     children 
fhould  be    permitted,     after    they 
have  faid  their  lelfons,   to    amufe 
themlelves  in  the  open  air,  in  fome 
of  the  ufeful  and  agreeable  exercifes 
which  have  been  mentioned.  Their 
minds  will  be  ilrengthened,  as  well 
as  their  bodies  relieved  by   them. 
To  oblige  a  fprightly  boy  to  lit  fe- 
ve7i  hours  in  a  day,  with  his  little 
arms  pinioned  to  his  fides,  and  his 
neck  unnaturally  bent  towards  his 
book  ;    and  for   no    crime  I — what 
cruelty  and  folly  are  manifefted,  by 
fuch  an  abfurd  mode  of  inilrudling 
or  governing  young  people  ! 

1  come  next  to  fay  a  few  words 
upon  the  fubjecT;  of  Punishments 
which  are  proper  in  fchools. 

In  barbarous  ages  every  thing 
partook  of  the  complexion  of  the 
times.  Civil,  ecclefiaftical,  military, 
and  domeftic  puniiliments  were  all 
of  a  cruel  nature.  With  the  pro- 
grefs  of  reafon  and  chriftianity, 
punifhments  of  all  kinds  have  be- 
come lefs  fevere.  Solitude  and  la- 
bour are  now  iubftituted  in  many 
countries,  v^ith  fuccefs,  in  the  room 
of  the  whipping-poft  and  the  gal- 
lows.— The  innocent  infirmities  of 
human  nature  are  no  longer  pro- 
fcribed,  and  punilhed  by  the  church. 
Difcipline,  confifting  in  the  vigi- 
lance of  officers,  has  leffened  the 
fuppofed  neceffity  of  military  exe- 
cutions i    and  hulbandg — fatbers-r- 
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and  m-fters  now  blufh  at  the  hifto- 
ry  of  the  time?,  when  wives,  chil- 
dren, an(i  fervants,  were  govern- 
ed only  by  force  But  unfortunate- 
ly this  fpirit  of  humanity  and  civih- 
zation  has  not  reached  our  ichotjis. 
The  rod  is  yet  the  principal  inftru- 
ment  of  governing  them,  and  a 
fchool-malter  remains  the  only  del- 
pot  now  known  in  free  counrries. 
Perhaps  it  is  becaufc  the  little  I'ub- 
je6ls  of  their  arbitrary  and  caprici- 
ous power  have  not  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  complain.  I  fhall  endea- 
vour therefore  to  plead  their  caufe, 
and  to  prove  that  corporal  punifti- 
ments  (except  to  children  under 
four  or  five  years  of  age)  are  never 
necefTary,  and  always  hurtful,  in 
Ichools. — The  following  arguments 
I  hope  will  be  fufficient  to  tftabliih 
this  propofuion. 

I.  Children  are  feldom  fent  to 
fchool  before  they  are  capable  of 
feeling  the  force  of  rational  or  mo- 
ral obligation.  They  may  there- 
fore be  deterred  from  committing 
oiFences,  by  motives  lefs  difgrace- 
ful  than  the  fear  of  corporal  punifh- 
ments. 

2  By  corredling  children  for  ig- 
norance  and  negligence  in  fchool, 
their  ideas  oi  improper  and  humor  at 
actions  are  confounded,  and  hence 
the  moral  faculty  becomes  weakned 
in  after  hfe.  It  would  not  be  more 
cruel  or  abfurd  to  infli(rt  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  whipping-poft  upon  a 
man,  for  not  drelling  falhionably  or 
neatly,  than  it  is  to  ferule  a  boy  for 
blotting  his  copy-book,  or  mis- 
ipelling  a  word. 

3.  If  the  natural  affec^lion  of  a 
parent  is  fometimes  infiifficient,  to 
reftrain  the  violent  effe^^ls  of  a  fud- 
den  guft  of  anger  upon  a  child,  how 
dangerous  muit  the  power  of  cor- 
recting children  be,  when  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  a  fchool-mafter,  in 
■whofe  anger  there  is  no  mixture  of 
parental  dffe«5lion  !    Perhaps  thofe 


parents  a(^  mod  wifely,  who  ne- 
ver truft  themlelves  to  inflicl:  cor- 
poral puniOiments  upon  their  chil- 
dren, after  they  are  four  or  five 
years  old,  but  endeavour  to  pnnifh, 
and  reclaim  them,  by  confinement, 
or  by  abridging  them  of  fome  of 
their  ufual  gratifications,  in  drefs, 
food  or  amufements. 

4.  Injuries  are  fometimes  done 
to  the  bodies,  and  fometimes  to  the 
intelleiSts  of  children,  by  corporal 
punilhments.  I  recollect,  when  a 
boy,  to  have  loft  a  fchool-mate,  who 
was  faid  to  have  died  in  confequence 
of  a  fevere  whipping  he  received 
in  fchool.  At  that  time  I  did  not 
believe  it  poflible,  but  from  what  I 
now  know  of  the  difproportion  be- 
tween the  violent  emotions  of  the 
mind,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  body 
in  children,  I  am  ditpoi'ed  to  be- 
lieve, that  not  only  frcknefs,  but  that 
even  death  may  be  induced,  by  the 
convuifions  of  a  youthful  mind, 
worked  up  to  a  high  fenfe  of  fhame 
and  refentment. 

The  efFetlis  of  thumping  the  head, 
boxing  the  ears,  and  pulling  the  hair, 
in  impairing  the  intellects,  by  means 
of  injuries  done  to  the  brain,  are 
loo  obvious  to  be  mentioned. 

5.  Where  there  is  Jhame^  fayg 
Dr.  Johnfon,  there  may  be  virtue. 
But  corporal  punifhments,  inflidted 
at  fchool,  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
ftroy  the  fenfe  of  fhame,  and  there- 
by to  deftroy  all  moral  fenfibility. 
The  boy  that  has  been  often  public- 
ly whipped  at  fchool,  is  under 
great  obligations  to  his  maker,  and 
his  parents,  if  he  afterwards  efcap^ 
the  whipping-poft  or  the  gallows. 

6.  Corporal  punifhments,  inflict- 
ed at  fchool,  tend  to  beget  a  fpirit  of 
violence  in  boys  towards  each  o- 
ther,  which  often  follows  them 
through  IITe ;  but  they  more  cer- 
tainly beget  a  fpirit  of  hatred,  or 
revenge,  towards  their  mafters, 
which  too  often  becomes  a  ferment 
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©f  the  fame  baneful  paflions  towards 
other  people.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
afterwards  Baron  Haller  declared, 
that  he  never  faw,  without  horror, 
during  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life,  a  fchool-mafter,  who  had 
treated  him  with  unmerited  feveri- 
ty,  when  he  was  only  ten  years 
old.  A  fimilar  anecdote  is  related 
of  the  famous  M.  de  Condamine.  I 
think  I  have  known  feveral  inflan- 
ces  of  this  vindicflive,  or  indignant 
fpirit,  to  continue  towards  a  cruel 
and  tyrannical  fchool-mafter,  in 
perfons  who  were  advanced  in  life, 
and  who  were  otherwife  of  gentle 
and  forgiving  difpofitions. 

7.  Corporal  pimifhments,  inflidl- 
ed  at  fchools,  beget  a  hatred  to  in- 
ftru6tion  in  young  people.  I  have 
fometimes  fufpe6ted  that  the  devil, 
who  knows  how  great  an  enemy 
knowledge  is  to  his  kingdom,  has 
had  the  addrefs  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  ferulhig,  pulling  and 
boxing  earSy  cudgelling^  horfmgy 
&c.  and,  in  boarding-lchools,  a  lit- 
ple  jlarv'mg,  are  all  abfolutely  necsf- 
fary  for  the  government  of  young 
people,  on  purpofe  that  he  might 
make  both  fchools,  and  fchool-maf- 
ters  odious,  and  thereby  keep  our 
World  in  ignorance  ;  for  ignorance 
is  the  belt  means  the  devil  ever 
«?ontrived,  to  keep  up  the  number 
i>f  his  fubje^ts  in  our  world. 

8  Corporal  punifiiments  are  not 
only  hurtful,  but  altogether  unne- 
ceflary,  in  fchools.  Some  of  the 
moft  celebrated  and  fuccefsful  fchool- 
malters,  that  I  have  ever  known, 
never  made  ufe  of  them. 
,  9.  The  fear  of  corporal  puniih- 
ments,  by  debilitating  the  body, 
produces  a  correipondina:  debility 
in  the  mind,  which  contrads  itb  ca- 
pacity of  acquiring  knowledge. 
This  capacity  is  enlarged  by  the 
tone  which  the  mind  iicquires  from 
the  adlion  of  hope,  love,  and  con- 
fidence upon  it  ;  and  all  thefe  paf- 


fions  might  eafily  be  cheriflied,  by  a 
prudent  and  enlightened  fchool- 
mafter. 

10.  As  there  fliould  always  be  a 
certain  ratio  between  the  ftrength 
of  a  remedy,  and  the  excitability 
of  the  body  in  difeafes,  fo  there 
fhould  be  a  fimilar  ratio  between 
the  force  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  fchool,  and  the  capacities 
and  tempers  of  children.  A  kind 
rebuke,  like  fredi  air  in  a  fainting 
fir,  is  calculated  to  a(Sl  upon  a  young 
mind  with  more  effect,  than  ftimu- 
lants  of  the  greateft  power  ;  but 
corporal  punifiiments  level  all  capa- 
cities and  tempers,  as  quack-medi- 
cines do  all  conftitutions  and  difeafes. 
They  difhonour  and  degrade  our 
fpecies  ;  for  they  fuppofe  a  total  ab- 
fence  of  all  moral  and  intellet^tual 
feeling  from  the  mind.  Have  we 
not  often  feen  dull  children  fudden- 
ly  improve,  by  changing  their 
fchools  \  The  reafon  is  obvious. 
The  fuccefsful  teacher  only  accom- 
modated his  manner  and  difcipline 
to  the  capacities  of  his  fcholars. 

11.  1  conceive  corporal  punifli- 
ments,  inflidled  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  to  be  contrary  to  the  I'pi- 
rit  of  liberty,  and  that  thev  (hould 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  free  govern- 
ment. Why  fhould  not  children  be 
prote<Sted  from  violence  and  inju- 
ries, as  well  as  white  and  black  fer- 
vants  ? — Had  1  influence  enough  in 
our  iegiflature  to  obtain  only  a  lui- 
gle  law,  it  fhc  uld  be  to  make  the 
])unifliment  for  ftriking  a  fchool- 
bcy,  the  fame  as  for  aflaulting  and 
beating  an  adult  member  of  focie- 

To  all  thefe  arguments  I  know 
fome  well  difpofed  people  will  re- 
ply, that  the  rod  has  received  a  di- 
vine cdmmiffion  from  the  facred 
Scriptures,  as  the  inftrument  of 
coneding  children.  To  this  I  an- 
fwer  that  the  ;W,  in  the  Old  Tef- 
tamcnr,  by  a  very  comn^on  figure 
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m  rhetoric,  (lands  for  punifliments 
of  any  kind,  jull  as  the  /word,  in 
the  New  Teftament,  ftands  for  the 
faithful  and  general  adminiftraiion 
ef  juftice,  in  fuch  a  way  as  is  moft 
calculated  to  reform  criminals,  and 
to  prevent  crimes. 

The  following  method  of  govern- 
ing a  fchool,  I  apprehend,  would 
be  attendt'd  with  much  better  ef- 
fects, than  that  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  fhew,  to  be  contrary 
to  reafon,  humanity,  religion,  li- 
berty, and  the  experience  of  the 
wifeft  and  bed  teachers  in  the 
world. 

Let  a  fchool-mafter  endeavour, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  acquire  the 
confidence  of  his  fcholars,  by  a  pru- 
dent deportment.  Let  him  learn 
to  command  his  paffions  and  tem- 
per, at  all  times,  in  his  fchool. — 
Let  him  treat  the  name  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  with  reverence,  as 
often  as  it  occurs  in  books,  or  in 
converfation  with  his  fcholars. — 
Let  him  exadt  a  relpe6lful  behavi- 
our towards  himfelf,  in  his  fchool ; 
but  in  the  intervals  of  fchool-hours, 
let  him  treat  his  fcholars  with  gen- 
tlenefs  and  familiarity.  If  he  Ihould 
even  join  in  their  amulements,  he 
would  not  lofe,  by  his  condefcen- 
fion,  any  part  of  his  authority  over 
them.  But  to  fecure  their  affection 
and  refpc6l  more  perfectly,  let  him, 
once  or  twice  a  year,  lay  out  a 
fmall  fum  of  money  in  pen-knives, 
and  books,  and  dillribuce  them  a- 
mong  his  fcholars,  as  rewards  for 
proficiency  in  learning,  and  for  good 
behaviour.  If  thefe  prudent  and 
popular  meafures  fhould  fail  of  pre- 
venting offences  at  Ichool,  then  let 
the  following  modes  of  punilhment 
We  adopted. 

I.  Private  admonition.  By  this 
mode  of  rebuking,  we  imitate  the 
condudl:  of  the  divine  Being  to- 
wards his  offending  creatures,  for 


His  firj}  punifliment  is  always  in- 
flifted  privately  J  by  means  of  th« 
///"//  voice  of  coni'cience. 

2.  Confinement  after  fchool- 
hours  are  ended ;  but  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren. 

3.  Holdinga  fmall  fign  of  difgrace, 
of  any  kind,  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  in  the  prefence  of  a  whole 

.  fchool. 

If  thefe  punifhmeflts  fail  of  re- 
claiming a  bad  boy,  he  {hould  be 
dilmiffed  from  fchool,  to  prevent 
his  corrupting  his  fchool-mates.  It 
is  the  bulinels  of  parents,  and  not 
of  fchool- mafters,  to  ufe  the  laft 
means  for  eradicating  idlenefs  and 
vice  frdm  their  children. 

The  world  was  created  in  love. 
It  is  iuftained  by  love.  Nations  and 
families  that  are  happy,  are  made 
fo  only  by  love.  Let  us  extend  this 
divine  principle,  to  thofe  little  com- 
mimities  which  we  call  fchools. 
Children  are  capable  of  loving  in  a 
high  degree.  They  may  therefor© 
be  governed  by  love. 

The  occupation  of  a  fchool- 
mafter  is  truly  dignified.  He  is 
(next  to  mothers)  the  moft  import- 
ant member  of  civil  fociety.  Why- 
then  is  there  fo  little  rank  connect- 
ed with  that  occupation  ?  Why  do 
v/e  treat  it  with  fo  much  negledl, 
or  contempt  ?  It  is  becaufe  the  voice 
of  reafon,  in  the  human  heart,  allbci- 
ates  with  it  the  idea  of  defpotifm 
and  violence.  Let  fchool-mafters 
ceafe  to  be  tyrants,  and  they  will 
foon  enjoy  the  refpecl  and  rank, 
which  are  naturally  connedted  with 
their  profeflion. 

We  are  grofly  miftaken  in  look- 
ing up  wholly  to  our  governments, 
and  even  to  miniftersof  the  golpel, 
to  promote  public  and  private  order 
in  lociety.  Mothers  and  fchool- 
mafters  plant  the  feeds  of  nearly 
all  the  good  and  evil  which  exilt 


On  amujements  and  punifiments  infchooh,         7  ^ 


in  our  world.  Its  reformation 
mud  therefore  be  begun  in  nur- 
feries  and  in  fehools.  if  the  ha- 
bits we  acquire  there,  were  to 
have  no  influence  upon  our  future 
happinefs,  yet  the  influence  they 
have  upon  our  governments,  is  a 
fuificient  reafon  why  we  ought  to 
introduce  new  modes,  as  well  as 
new  objecls  of  education  into  our 
country. 

You  have  lately  been  employed 
in  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  our  ex- 
iftenee  as  a  free  people,  by  elta- 
blifliing  the  means  of  national  cre- 
dit and  defence  ;*  but  thefe  are 
feeble  bulwarks  againft  flavery, 
compared  with  habits  of  labour  and 
virtue,  dilfeminaied  among  our 
young  people.  I^et  us  ettablifli 
fehools  for  this  purpofe,  in  every 
townfhip  in  the  United  States,  and 
conform  them  to  reafon,  humanity, 
and  the  prefent  flate  of  fociety  in 
America.  Then,  Sir,  will  the  ge- 
nerations who  are  to  follow  us,  re- 
alize the  precious  ideas  of  the  dig- 
nity and  excellence  of  republican 
forms  of  government,  which  I  well 
recollect  you  cherifiied  with  fo 
much  ardor,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  American  revolution,  and  which 
you  have  manifelled  everfmce,  both 
by  your  public  and  private  con- 
du6t. 

We  fuifer  fo  much  from  tradi- 
tional error  of  various  kinds,  in  e- 
ducation,  morals,  and  government, 
that  I  have  been  led  to  wifh,that  it 
were  poflible  for  us  to  have  jchools 
eftabliflied,  in  the  United  States, 
for  teaching  the  art  of  forgetting.  I 
think  three-tourths  of  all  our  fchool- 
mafters,  divines,  and  legilldtors 
would  profit  very  much,  by  fpending 
two  or  three  years  in  fuchuisful  in- 
ilitutions. 


An  apology  may  feem  neceflary, 
not  only  for  the  length  of  this  letter, 
but  for  fome  of  the  opinions  contain- 
ed in  it.  I  knov/  how  apt  mankind 
are  to  brand  every  propofition  for 
innovation,  as  viiionary  and  Uto- 
pian. But  good  men  fliould  not 
be  'difcouraged,  by  fuch  epithets, 
from  their  attemprs  to  combat  vice 
and  error.  There  never  was  an 
improvement,  in  any  art  or  I'cience, 
nor  even  a  propofal  for  meliorating 
the  condition  of  man,  in  any  age 
or  country,  that  has  not  been  con- 
fidered  in  the  light  of  what  has 
been  called,  fince  Sir  Thomas 
More's  time,  an  Utopian  fchetne. 
The  application  of  ihe  magnet  to 
navigation,  and  of  fleam  to  mecha- 
nical purpofes^  have  both  been 
branded  as  Utopian  projects.  The 
great  idea  in  the  mind  of  Columbus, 
of  exploring  a  new  woiid,  was 
long  viewed,  in  moft  of  the  courts 
of  Europe,  as  the  dream  ©f  a  vi- 
fionary  iailor.  But  \\hy  do  we  go 
to  ancient  times,  for  proofs  of  im- 
portant innovations  in  human  af- 
fairs having  been  treated  as  Utopi- 
an fchemes.  You  and  i  recolle(3: 
the  time,  when  the  abolition  of  ne- 
gro flavery  in  our  Hate,  as  alio 
when  the  independence  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  and  the  prefent  wife 
and  happy  confederacy  of  our  re- 
publics, were  ail  conhdcred  by  ma- 
ny of  our  fober  prudent  men,  as 
fubjedls  of  an  Utopian  nature. 

If  thofe  benefactors  of  mankind, 
who  have  levelled  mountains  in  the 
great  road  of  human  life,  by  the 
difcoveries  or  labours  which  have 
been  mentioned,  have  been  ftigma- 
tized  with  obloquy,  as  vifionary 
proje6tors,  why  fnould  an  indivi- 
dual be  afraid  of  fimilar  treatment, 
who  has  only  attempted  to  give  to 


*  Mr.  Clymer  is  one  of  the  Rcprefentatives  of  Pcnnfylvania,in  the  Congrefs  of  the 
United  States. 
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^  petition f  &c, 


that    road,  from  its  beginning,    a 
llraight  direction. 

If  only  a  dozen  men  like  your- 
felf,  approve  of  my  opinions,  it  will 
overbalance  the  moll  illiberal  op- 
pofition  they  may  meet  with,  from 
all  the  learned  vulgar  of  the  United 
States. 

For  the  benefit  of  thofc  perfons 
who  confider  opinions  as  improved, 
like  certain  liquors,  by  time  ;  and 
who  are  oppofed  to  innovations, 
only  becaufe  they  did  not  occur  to 
their  anceftors,  I  fhall  conclude  my 
Jetler  with  an  anecdote  of  a  minif- 
ter  in  London,  who,  after  employ- 
ing alongfermon,  in  controverting 
what  he  fuppofed  to  bean  heretical 
opinion,  concluded  it  v/ith  the  fol- 
lowing words,  *'  I  tell  you,  I  tell 
you  my  brethren, — I  tell  you  again, 
— that  an  old  error  is  better  than  a 
new  truth." 

With  great  regard  I  am. 
Dear  Ijir, 

Your's  fmcerelv, 
BENJ.  RUSH. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  20th,   i  790. 


P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above 
letter,  an  ingenious  German  friend 
of  mine  has  informed  me,  that  a 
curious  work  has  lately  appeared 
in  Germany,  entitled,  "  A  trea- 
tife  on  human  mifery,"  written 
by  a  Mr.  Salzman,  an  enlightened 
Ichool-mafter,  in  which  a  Itriking 
view  is  given  of  the  milery  inflict- 
ed upon  p:irt  of  the  human  race, 
by  the  prefent  abfurd,  and  cruel 
modes  of  conducling  education  in 
public  fchools.  The  author  concludes 
this  part  of  his  work,  my  friend 
informs  me,  with  a  dream,  in  which 
he  beholds  with  ineffable  joy,  the 
avenging  angel  defcending  from 
heaven,  and  afterwards  conl'uming 
in  an  immenfe  bonfire,  certain  ab- 
furd fchool- books,  and  all  the  fe- 
rules in  the  world. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 


Copy  of  a  Petition  zVz /^i^<9z^r  o/Barrach  Martin,  a 
free  Negro,  who  -was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  in 
u^pril  17  87,  for  hurtling  a  barn  in  Philadelphia  county. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Prefident  and  Executive  Council  ofPen7if)lvania. 


i      M 


E  petitioner,  13arrach 
Martin,  having  been  de- 
prived, by  his  birth  in  Africa,  of 
education  ;  or  if  educated,  was  only 
taught  perhaps  that  revenge  was  a 
virtue,  and  having  lived  in  slavery 
for  many  years  in  America,— (a  con- 
dition equally  unfavourable  to  the 
acquiring  of  knowledge  and  juil 
principles,)  We,  the  fublcribers, 
taking  thefe  circumitancesinto  con- 


fideration,  together  with  the  tefti- 
monies  in  favour  of  his  former  good 
character,  beg  leave  to  recommend 
him  to  the  mercy  of  the  Prelident 
and  Council  of  Pennfylvania." 

In  couiequence  of  the  above  pe- 
tition, which  was  ligned  by  a  num- 
ber of  refpecftable  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  pardon  of  the  unfortu- 
nate criminal  was  obtained. 


Letters  to,  and  from,  the  King  of  Szveden, 


TRANSLATED  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 

Extract  s  from  the  correfpondence  of  the  prefent 
King  0/ Sweden,   when  a  young  man,  with  the 
fuperinte'iidents  of  his  education. 


(Continued  fro7?i  page 

His  Royal  Higknefs  to    Count 
Sckefsr. 

ALONG  peace  would  natural- 
ly introduce  indolence  and 
efteminacy ;  but  it  is  poffible  to 
devife  prefervatives  from  this 
evil.  The  Svvifs  give  an  example 
of  it;  they  have  for  two  hundred 
years  enjoyed  peace,  without  any 
luch  corruption.  I  propofe  there- 
fore, as  the  principal  expedient,  a 
good  militia,  kept  at  all  times  in 
perfedl  difcipline,  by  all  the  mar- 
tial exercifes  that  are  requifite  in 
real  war.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
would  permit  citizens  of  a  military 
fpirit  to  ferve  in  foreign  armies, 
that  fuch,  Jnftead  of  being  ufeleis 
to  their  country,  in  time  of  peace, 
may  qualify  themfelves  for  its  de- 
fence, in  time  of  need.  The  Swifs 
are  alfo  in  the  pracf  ice  of  this :  an 
enlightened  government  may  im- 
prove what  this  people  has  com- 
menced. 

A  nation  thus  preparing  for  war 
in  profound  peace,  will  probably  ac- 
quire fuch  a  refped  from  its  neigh- 


bours, as  will  check  hoftile  d elixir 
and  fecure  a  lailing  tranquility. 

Yours  J  &c. 

Anfwsr  from  the  Count. 
YOU  11  plan  is  founded  in  rea- 
fon :  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  add 
fomething  on  this  molt  important 
fubject.  A  nation  cannot  run  any 
rilli:  of  contempt  by  pacific  princi- 
ples, while  it  keeps  up  a  refpecStable 
ftate  of  defence.  For  this  purpofe 
it  muft  with  unwearied  care  pro- 

*  Sweden  is  a  maritime  country;  with  a  coafl  of  two  thoufand  milc$. 
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vide  means  from  within  and  with- 
out :  augmenting  3ts  interna!  power, 
by  agriculture  and  other  branches 
of  ufeful  induftry  ;  forming  advan- 
tageous connections  abroad  ;  and 
vigilantly  obferving  the  deligns  and 
movements  of  other  Itates.  A 
prince,  who  underltands  thefe  max- 
ims, will  not  permit  his  people  to 
fink  inco  floth  and  voluptous  eafe. 
When  by  falutary  laws  he  animates 
them  in  the  purfuits  pi  agriculture, 
he  forms  a  multitude  of  itrono-  and 
laborious  men.  In  promotwg  the 
dtlier  ufeful  trades,  he  prepares  ma- 
terials for  commerce.  In  extending 
commerce,  efpecially  by  navicra- 
tion,  he  enriches  the  country,  and 
provides  a  navy  that  is  necefl'ary 
for  its  defence.*  He  is  moreover 
bufy  in  ilich  foreign  aifairs  as  con- 
cern his  ovv  n  ftate,  anxious  to  acquire 
good  allies,  and  to  preferve  them 
by  a  punctual  obfervance  of  his  con- 
tracts. In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  oc- 
cupations he  is  particularly  atten- 
tive to  military  aifairs ;  collecting 
ftores  and  magazines  ;  keeping  the 
forts  and  fhips^  of  war  in  good  re- 
pair; forming  excellent  troops  by 
hardy,  warlike  and  Ikili'ul  exercifes, 
and  by  an  high  ienfe  of  honour,  and 
patriotic  virtue.  By  thefe  means  a 
nation  may,  in  the  fweets  of  a  long 
peace,  preferve  at^tivity,  ilrength, 
and  courage.  But,  my  dear  prince, 
will  fuch  a  wife  and  virtuous  conduct 
infallibly  fecure  the  happinefs  i,f 
permanent  peace  ?  The  qucllioa 
merits  your  confxderation. 
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Of  the  Riiricola,  or  Land-Crab. 


His  Royal  Highnefs  to  Count 
Scheffsr. 

I  THINK  that  no  people  can 
hope  for  this  felicity.  If  a  nation 
becomes  f()rn-ii(^abte  to  its  neiah- 
bours,  they  will  combine,  and  force 
it  into  an  hazard{;us  war.  If  again 
a  people  is  weak,  it  becomes  an 
inviting  prey  to  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion. Jiometimes  a  neutral  country 
is  made  a  theatre  of  war  by  con- 
tending powers. 

The  example  of  Switzerland  is 
perhaps  without  a  parallel.  It  is  a 
country  fortitied  by  the  ramparts 
of  nature,  and  not  opulent  enough 
to  attract  invafion. 

The  Coimfs  reply. 

THERE  is  much  good  fenfe  in 
your  anfwer  to  my  queftion.  In  the 
prefent  flate  of  tlie  great  Chrillian 
Republic,*  a  nation  will  generally 
avoid  envious  confpirations  from  its 
neighbours,  by  a  coiilant  adherence 


to  the  falutary  principles  which  we 
have  treated  of  in  thele  letters:  to 
wit,  by  a  (incere  love  of  peace ; 
by  never  doing  the  leail  injury  to 
other  ftates,  yet  being  always  pre- 
pared to  repel  wrongs.  It  is  per- 
haps more  difficult  to  avoid  a  part 
in  the  wars  of  our  allies.  Alliances 
are,  as  I  have  faid,  neceffary  for  our 
fecnrity;  and  a  faithful  obiervance 
of  them  is  both  our  duty  and  in- 
tereiV.  Yet  our  allies  mavj.  by  their 
own  fault  or  by  the  injuilice  of  en- 
nemies,  be  involved  in  a  critical 
war,  and  involve  us  much  againft 
our  inclinations.  Thus  evil  and 
good  are  infeparable  in  this  world. 
While  men  are  governed  by  men, 
the  beft  and  wifeft  people  cannot 
always  enjoy  permanent  peace  ;  but 
it  will  certainly  have  more  of  this 
felicity  than  imprudent,  effeminate, 
proud,  and  ("elfifh  nations. f 
(To  be  continued. ) 


Curious  particulars  in  the  Natural  Hiflory  of  the  Ru  Ri- 


co la,    or  Land-Crab 


THE  ruricola,  land-crab,  or  vi- 
olet-crab, has  a  fmooth  en- 
tire thorax,  and  the  two  laft  joints 
of  the  feet  armed  with  Ipines.  It 
inhabits  the  Bahama  i^ands,  as  well 
as  moll  lands  between  the  tropics  j 
iind  feeds  upon  vegetables. 

Thefe  animals  live  not  only  in  a 
kind  of  orderly  fociety  in  their  re- 
treats in  the  mountains,  but  regu- 
hrly  o"ce  a  year  march  down  to 
the  fea-fide,  in  a  body  of  fome  mil- 
lions at  a  time.  As  they  luiiltiply 
in  great  numbers,  they  choofe  the 
mouth  of  April  or  May  to  begin 
their  expedition  ;  and  then  ially 
out  by  tlioulands  from  the  flumps 
of  hollow  trees,  from  the  cltfts  of 


rocks,  and  from  the  holes  which 
they  dig  for  themfelves  under  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  At  that  time 
the  whole  ground  is  covered  with 
this  band  of  adventurers;  there  is 
no  fctting  down  one's  foot  without 
treading  upon  them  :  The  fea  is 
their  place  of  deilination,  and  to 
that  they  direct  their  march  with 
right-lined  precifjon.  No  geome- 
trician could  lend  them  to  their  def- 
ll:0'_'>l  llation  by  a  Ihorter  courfe  ; 
tbcy  neither  turn  to  the  right  nor 
left,  whatever  obltacles  intervene; 
and  even  if  they  meet  with  a  houfe, 
they  will  attempt  to  fcale  the  walls 
to  keep  the  unbroken  tenor  of  their 


way.      But  though  this  be  the  gen- 

*  Europe  is  frequently  fo  called  by  politicians,  becaufe  it  confifts,  almoll  entirely, 
of  Chiiftian  ftates. 

f  The  traulktor  felicitates  the  United  States  on  their  happily  fequeflered  fituatlon, 
and  heartily  \Yifh(,s  that  they  may  always  keep  clear  from  entangling  c  >*.  ncdlions. 
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eral  order  of  their  route,  they,  up- 
on other  occalions,  are  obliged  to 
conform  to  the  face  of  the  country ; 
and  if  it  is  interfec^led  with  rivers, 
they  are  then  leen  to  wind  along  the 
courfe  of  the  dream.  The  proceffion 
lets  forward  from  the  mountains 
with  the  regularity  of  an  arm*^,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
coniiiiander.  They  are  commonly 
divided  into  three  battahons  ;  of 
which  the  firft  confiils  of  the. 
ftiongeft  and  boldelt  males,  that, 
like  pioneers,  march  forward  to 
clear  the  route  and  face  the  great- 
ell  dangers.  Thefe  are  o^tei;  o- 
bliged  tohaUfor  want  of  rain,  and  to 
go  into  the  moftconvenient  encamp- 
ment till  the  weather  changes. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  is  com- 
pofed  of  females,  which  never 
leave  the  mountains  till  the  rain  is 
fet  in  for  fome  time,  and  then  de- 
fcend  in  regular  battalia,  being 
formed  into  columns  of  fifty  paces 
broad,  and  three  miles  deep,  and 
fo  dole  that  they  almoft  cover  the 
ground.  Three  or  four  days  after 
this,  the  rear  guard  follows,  a 
ftraggling  undifciplined  tribe,  con- 
lifting  of  males  and  female?,  but 
neither  lb  robuft  nor  fo  vigourous 
as  the  former.  The  night  is  their 
chief  time  of  proceeding;  but  if  it 
rains  by  day,  they  flo  not  fail  to 
pr(jfit  by  the  occafion ;  and  they 
continue  to  move  forward  in  their 
flow  uniforin  manner.  When  the 
ftin  (Iiines  and  is  hot  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  they  then  make 
an  univerfal  halt,  and  wait  till  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  When  they 
are  terrified,  they  march  back  in  a 
confufed  diforderly  manner,  hold- 
ing up  their  nippers,  with  which 
they  iometimes  tear  off  a  piece  of 
the  ikin,  and  then  leave  the  weapon 
where  they  inflicted  the  wound. 

When,  after  a  fatiguing  march, 
and  efcaping  a  thouland  dangers, 
(for    they   are    iometimes     three 


months  in  getting  to  the  (liore)  they 
have  arrived  at  their  deltined  port, 
they  prepare  to  call  their  fpawn. 
The  peas  are  as  yet  within  their 
bodies,  and  not  excluded,  as  is  ulual 
in  animals  of  this  kind,  under  the 
tail ;  for  the  creature  waits  for  the 
benefit  of  fea-water  to  help  the  de- 
livery.— For  this  purpofe  the  crab 
has  no  fooner  reached  the  ihore, 
than  it  eagerly  goes  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  and  lets  the  waves  walli 
over  its  body  two  or  three  times. 
This  feems  only  a  preparation  for 
bringing  their  i'pawn  to  maturity  ; 
for,  without  farther  delay,  they 
withdraw  to  feek  a  lodging  upoti 
land:  in  the  mean  tirre  the  fpawn 
grows  larger,  is  excluded  out  of  the 
body,  and  Hicks  to  the  barbs  under 
the  flap,  or  inore  properly  the  tail. 
This  bunch  isfeen  as  big  as  an  hen's 
egg,  and  exactly  relembhng  the 
rces  of  herrings.  In  this  llat-e  of 
pregnane)  they  once  more  feek 
the  ihore  for  the  laft  time ;  and 
lliaking  oil  their  fpawn  into  the  wa- 
ter, leave  accident  to  bring  it  to 
maturity.  At  this  lime  whcrle 
Ihoals  of  hungry  filh  are  at  the  fliore, 
in  expe6lation  of  this  annual  ibp- 
ply ;  the  i'ea  to  a  great  diftance 
feems  black  with  them  ;  and  about 
two  thirds  of  the  crabs'  eggs  are 
immediately  devoured  by  thefe  ra- 
pacious invaders.  The  eggs  thai: 
efcape  are  hatched  under  the  fand  ; 
and,  foon  after,  millions  at  a  time 
of  thefe  little  crabs  are  feen  quit- 
ting the  fiiore,  and  flowly  travel- 
ling up  to  the  mountains.  The  old 
ones,  however,  are  not  ib  active  to 
return  ;  they  have  become  fo  fee- 
ble and  lean,  that  they  can  haidly 
creep  along,  and  the  flefli  at  that 
time  changes  its  colour. — The  moil 
of  them,  therefore,  are  obliged  to 
continue  in  the  flat  parts  of  the 
Country  till  they  recover,  making 
holes  in  the  earth,  which  they  co- 
ver at  the  mouih   with  leaves  and 
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tJirr,  fo  tlut  no  air  may  enter. 
There  they  throw  otF  their  cid 
(hells,  which  they  leave,  as  it  were, 
quite  whole  ;  the  place  where  they 
opened  on  the  belly  being  unleen. 
At  that  time  they  are  quite  naked, 
and  almiill  without  motion  for  fix 
days  together,  when  they  become 
lb  fat  as  to  be  delicious  food.  They 
have  then  under  their  ftom-;clis 
four  large  white  Hones,  which  gra- 
dui-Uy  decreaie  in  propoition  as  the 
Hieil  hardens,  and  when  they  come 
to  perfection,  are  not  to  be  found. 
It  is  at  that  time  that  the  animal  is 


feen  flowly  making  its  way  back  j 
and  all  this  is  moll  common!)'  per- 
formed in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks. 

Thcl'e  crabs  are  of  various  lizes, 
the  largell  about  lix  inches  wide  ; 
they  walk  fide-ways  like  the  fea- 
crab,  and  are  Ihajjed  like  them  : 
lome  are  black,  fome  yellow,  fome 
red,  white,  and  yellow  mixed. 
Some  of  thefe  are  poilbnous  :  and 
feveral  people  have  died  of  eating 
of  the  crabs,  particularly  of  the 
black  kind.  The  light  coloured 
are  reckoned  bell  ;  and  when  full 
in  fiefn,  are  very  well  tailed. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

A  Charge  tvhich  ought  to  be  delivered  to  the  Graduates  fw 
the  Arts,  in  all  the  Colleges  /;/  the  United  States. 

YOUNG     GENTLEMEN, 

YOU  have  this  day  received 
the  honours  of  what  is  call- 
ed a  learned  education.  But  to  be 
plain  with  you,  thefe  honours  are 
an  empty  ilradow,  and  your  learn- 
ing is  the  reverfe  of  a  ulefnl  educa- 
tion. We  have  employed  four 
years  out  of  the  five,  in  which  you 
have  been  under  our  care,  in  teach- 
ing you  to  read  the  languages  of 
two  nations,  with  whom  you  will 
never  converfe,  and  from  whofe 
writings  you  can  derive  not  half 
theinllrucfion  and  pleafure,  that  are 
contained  in  the  language  of  your 
own  country.  We  have  taught  you 
a  few  definitious  in  Logick  andme- 
taphyficks,  and  a  few  technical 
phrafes  in  moral  and  natural  phil- 
ofophy,  and  here  our  inftructions 
have  ended.  You  have  much  to 
unlearn,  and ilill  more  to  learn.  The 
firll  and  befl  thing  you  can  do,  is  to 
forget  all  that  you  have  been  taught 
within  thefe  walls  ;  afterwards  let 
me  advife  you  to  apply  yourfelves 
to  the  fludy  of  the  Englilh  lan- 
guage.    It  is  well  known  we  have 


neither  taught  you  grammar,  ortho- 
graphy, nor  compolitioru  I  am  forry 
to  fay,  that  the  orations  you  have 
delivered  were  compoi'ed  by  your 
friends,  or  extracted  from  books. — 
Next,  let  me  advife  you  to  leara 
the  French,  Germain,  and  Spanifh 
languages.  You  may  acquire  each 
of  them  in  three  months,  provided 
you  ufe  the  afiiftance  of  your  earsiov 
that  purpole.  Thefe  languages 
will  be  ufeful  to  you,  whether  ici- 
ence  or  commerce  be  your  future 
purfuits  in  life.  Do  not  neglect  to 
improve  yourfelf  in  arithmetic.  It 
is  the  rca.'iy  chajige  of  human  life, 
and  you  cannot  advance  a  Hep  in 
any  uieful  or  profitable  employment 

without  it. Make   yourfelves  as 

early  as  poffible  familiar  with  the 
works  of  nature,  as  they  appear  to 
us  on  our  globe.  You  are  not  to  Uve 
in  the  fun,  nor  moon,  nor  to  ride 
upon  the  tails  of  a  comet,  and  it  will 
be  of  infinitely  more  confequence 
to  you  to  know  the  names  and 
ufes  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral  producitiovis  of  your  coun- 
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try,  than  to  know  the  diftances  and 
revolutions  of  all  the  planets  in  the 
foJar  fyllem. — A  fsiu  aftronomers 
are  enough  for  an  age,  but  every 
man  fhould  know  the  hiitory  of  the 
fubftances  from  which  his  food,  his 
cloathing — his  dwelli'^g — his  reme- 
dies in  iicknefs — and  his  pleafures 
i'-i  health,  are  derived.  Lallly  let 
me  ad  vile  each  of  you  to  employ 
a  wri'ing-mafter,  at  leaft  three 
months,  to  teach  you  to  write  a 
fair  and  intelligible  hand.  Among 
learned  men  a  good  hand  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  mark  of  a  vulgar  educa- 
tion,— And  hence  for  many  centu- 
ries, lawyers,  doctors,  and  clergy- 
men have  been  diftinguifhed  by 
writing  a  difficult,  or  an  unintelligi- 
ble hand.  Perhaps  this  is  one  caufe 
of  the  univerial  prejudices  of  the 
common  people  againit  the  gentle- 
men of  thole  three  profeffions  ;  for 
it  is  eafy  to  trace  the  origin  of  their 
difficult  hand  into  a  delign  to  in- 
creafe  the  difputes,  difeales,  and 
vices  of  mankind,  by  creating  mif- 
takes  in  their  opinions,  and  pre- 
fcriptions  whether  for  the  body  or 
the  foul,  and  thereby  to  render 
themfelves  more  neceiTary  in  foci- 
ety. 

In  a  word,  learn  to  be  ufeful  ci- 
tizens. You  did  not  come  into  the 
world  to  decypher  infcriptions  on 
ancient  monuments,  nor  to  derive 
Englifli  words  from  their  Greek  or 


Roman  originals. The  man  who 

will  difcover  a  method  of  prevent- 
ing the  fly  from  deftroying  turnips, 
or  who  will  point  out  a  new  and 
profitable  article  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  will  deferve  more  from 
his  fellow-citizens  and  from  heaven, 
than  all  the  Latin  or  Greek  fcholars, 
or  all  the  teachers  of  technical  learn- 
ing, that  ever  exifted,  in  any  age 
or  country. 

1  Ihal!  conclude  my  charge  to  you, 
my  beloved  pupils,  after  expref- 
fing  mv  tendereft  fympathy  with 
you,  by  declaring,  that  were  I  an 
arbitrary  prince,  inftead  of  endow- 
ing Colleges,  inilituted  for  teachmg 
the  dead  languages  and  dehnitions 
of  ufelels  fciences,  I  would  erafe 
all  fuch  inftitutions  from  my  do- 
minions, as  the  receptacles  of  idle- 
nefs,  and  the  nurferies  of  learned 
ignorance,  and  in  the  room  of  them 
1  would  ellablifh  feminaries,  in 
which  young  men  Ihould  be  taught 
thole  things  only,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  enlighten  and  enrich  their 
underftandings,  and  to  diredt  their 
paflions  to  noble  objecSts. 

Such  an  education  would  exalt 
the  characHier  of  our  fpecies,  and 
diffufe  its  influence  not  only  mto 
the  occupations,  and  families,  ot  our 
citizens,  but  into  the  governments 
of  our  country.  We  fliould  then 
indeed  become  the  envy  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVE 

THEATRICAL     J 

THE  celebrated  author  of  the 
feaibns  was  rather  unfortu- 
nate in  fome  of  his  tragedies.  His 
Sophonifl^a  contains  fome  very  in- 
terelling  fcenes  ;  but  one  line,  cu- 
rioufly  parodied,  rendered  the 
whole  ridiculous.  When  Mafmilfa, 
with  great  emotion^  cried  out, 
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oh   Sophonifoa  !   Sophonifba,  oh  ! 
A  wag  inilantly  exclaimed  from 
the  pit,  with  a  Itrong  Scottifli  ac- 
cent. 

Oh  Jemmy    Thomfoa  !    Jemmy  Thom- 

fon  oh  ! 

This   unfortunate   line   is  to   be 

found  in  fome  of  the  early  editions 

of  Thonifon's  works  ;  in  the  later 


So 


Obftrvatlons  on  the  JVe other. 


editions  it  has  been  judiciouHy  fup- 
piefTed.  Fielding,  in  his  Tom 
Tliuinb,  the  Rehearfal  of  his  time, 
whilit  exposing  to  ridicule  the  faults 
of  extemporary  tragic  writers,  has 
not  lufFcred  this  line  to  eibape  notice. 
One  of  his  charac^ters  exclaims, 
Oil  Huncamunca  !   Huncam  unca  oh  ! 

The  following  inll:ance  of  rcadi- 
nefs  of  reply  is  more  extraordina- 
ry. In  an  Englifh  opera,  a  young 
hero  is  introduced,  whole  miltrels 
has  juft  been  forcibly  carried  away. 
He  ontered  in  an  aaony  of  periur- 
bition  Tinging,  "  My  love  is  torn 
from  me,  which  v  ay  did  they  take 
her  ?  "  A  voice  inltantly  replied 
from  the  pit,  in  the  exa(5l  tune. 
'*  Towards  Long- Acre,  towards 
Long-Acre.  "  The  audience  were 
Itruck  with  fnrprize.  The  player 
was  for  a  moment  difconcerted  ; 
but,  fortunately,  coUedling  pre- 
fence  of  mind,  inltead  of  endea- 
vouring to  tiniih  his  iong,  he  repli- 
ed, *'  Oh  ho  !  did  they  fo  \  then 
I'll  foon  overtake  her,  I'll  foon  o- 
vertake  her  ;  "  and  ran  off  the 
ftage,  amidlt  the  loudeft  plaudits 
of  ihe  whole  houfe. 

In  the  early  dilplay  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rick's  powers  at  Drury-lane,  a  tra- 


gedy was  brought  forward,  in 
which  Rofcius  fi.ltained  the  charac- 
ter of  king.  Though  there  was 
nothing  remarkably  brilliant  in  the 
]i!ay,  it  met  with  no  oppolition 
till  the  fifth  aa,  when  Garrick,  as 
the  dying  monarch,  bequeatlied  his 
empire  between  his  two  Ion?,  in 
the  following  line  : 
"  Jointly  't-uixt  you  my  crowH  I  do  be- 
queath. " 
When  a  liumourous  fellow,  getting 

up  in  the  pit,  rejoined— 

"  Then,  Gods,  they've  get    juft  half  a 
crsivn  a  piece.  " 

This  threw  the  houfe  into  fuch  a 
com/c  co?ivnlfio72^  that  not  another 
word  of  the  tragedy  was  uttered 
upon  the  flage. 

Villiers,  the  facetious  duke  of 
Buckingham,  being  prelent  at  the 
firft  repreientation  of  one  of  Dry- 
den's   pieces   of   heroic    nonfenfe, 

where  a  lover  fays 

"  My    wound  is  great,  becaufe  it  is  fo 

fmall,  " 
The  duke  inftantly  exclaimed  from 
the  llage-box, 
"  Then    'twould  be  greater  were  there 

none  at  all. 
The    elfecit   of  this   repartee    was 
fuch,  that  the   play    was  inftantly 
damned. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVE 

Obfervations  072  the  "V\''eather 

f^ROM  the  ift  to  the  8th  a 
gradual  fall  of  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer,  temperature  mo- 
derate, wefterly  winds,  and  the 
weather  moftly  fair,  or  overcaft, 
and  but  once  lome  rain. 

On  the  9th  a  ludden  rife  of  ^j 
lines,  with  the  wind  at  W  N  W, 
and  fair  weather,"  and  continuing 
higlt  till  the  i6ih,  fo  tiiat  a  llorm 
muft  have  preceded  ibmewhere  in 
the  country,  though  not  felt  here. 

From  the  i6th  it  fell  i'gain  to  the 
I9rh,  winds  and*  weather  change- 
able, and  rain  every  day,  and  indeed 
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in  the  Month  (?/July,  1790. 

we  hear  from  York,  that  a  ftorm 
accompanied  with  .  hail  has  done 
conlidtrable  damage. 

Fronnhe  20!h  10  the  ^rft  it  rofe 
and  fell  alternately,  weather  moftly 
fair,  with  fome  thunder  and  rain — 
In  fine,  this  month  was  as  favour- 
able as  ccjuld  be  expected,  and  tho* 
it  rained  eleven  times,  yet  the 
quantity  of  water  that  fell,  was  not 
conliderable.  The  temperature  was 
very  moderate  ilnoughcmt,  and  but 
three  days  that  the  heat  was  above 
the  common  level. 


0;3  the  Benevolent  ^ffeClions 
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On  the  Benevolent  AiTec^ions.    F7'oin  Dr.  Reid*s  Effays. 
on  the  AiTrive  Powers  of  Ma  n  . 


WE  afcribe  no  dignity  to  in- 
ftinds  or  to  habits.  Tliey 
lead  us  only  to  admire  the  wifdom 
of  the  Creator,  in  adapting  them  lo 
perfectly  to  the  manner  of  !ife  of 
the  diiferent  animals  in  which  they 
are  found.  Much  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  appetites.  They  ferve  ra- 
ther for  ufe  than  ornament. 

The  defires  of  knowledge, of  pow- 
er, andof  elteem,  rife  higher  in  our 
tltimation,  andweconfider  them  as 
giving  dignity  and  ornament  to 
man.  The  actions  proceeding  from 
them,  though  net  properly  virtuous, 
are  manly  and  reipeftable,  and 
claim  a  juJl  fuperiority  over  thofe 
that  proceed  merely  from  appetite. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  uniform  judg- 
ment of  mankind. 

If  we  apply  the  fame  kind  of 
judgment  to  our  benevolent  aftec- 
tions,  they  appear  not  only  manly 
and  refpcclabie,  but  amiable' in  a 
liig'i  degree. 

They  are  amiable  even  in  brute 
animals.  We  love  the  meeknefs  of 
the  lamb,  the  gcntlenefs  of  the  dove, 
the  affe^lion  of  a  dog  to  his  mafter. 
We  cannot  without  pieafure  ob- 
ftrrve  the  timid  ewe,  who  never 
fiiewed  the  leait  degree  of  courage 
m  her  own  defence,  become  valiant 
and  intrepid  in  defence  of  her  lamb, 
and  boldly  alTault  thole  enemies,  the 
very  fight  of  whom  was  wont  to 
put  her  to  flight. 

How  plealant  is  it  to  fee  the  fa- 
mily economy  of  a  pair  of  little 
birds,  in  rearing  their  tender  off- 
fpring  -,  the  conjugal  affedlion  and 
fidelity  of  the  parents;  their  cheer- 
ful toil  and  induftry  iu  providmg 
food  to  their  families  ;  their  f^ga- 
city  in  concealii^.g  their  habitation  ; 
the  arts  they  ufe,  often  at  the  peril 
of  their  own  lives,  to  decoy  hawks, 
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and  other  enemies,  from  their  dwel- 
ling-place; and  the  afflidlion  they 
feel,  when  fome  nnluckly  boy  has 
robbed  them  of  the  dear  pledges  of 
their  aiFe<ilion,  and  fiuitrated  ail 
their  hopes  of  their  rifing  fanji- 
ly! 

li:  kind  afFe6lion  be  amiable  m 
brutes,  it  i?  not  lefs  fo  in  our  own 
fpecies.  Even  the  external  ligns  of 
it  have  a  powerful  charm. 

Every  one  knov.'s,that  a  perfoii 
of  accomplilhed  good  breeding 
charms  every  one  lie  converfes 
with.  And  what  is  this  good  breed- 
ing ?  If  we  analyze  it,  we  (haii  find 
it  to  be  made  up  of  looks,  geilures, 
and  fpeeches,  which  are  the  natural 
(igns  of  benevolence  and  good  affec- 
tion. He  who  has  got  the  habit  of 
iiilngthefe  figns  with  propriety,  and 
without  meannef^-,  is  a  well-bred 
and  polite  man. 

What  is  that  beauty  in  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face,  particularly  of  the 
fair  fex,  which  all  men  love  and  ad- 
miie  ?  I  believe  it  ccniills  chiefly 
in  the  features  which  indicate  good 
affections.  Every  indication  of 
meeknefs,  gentlerefs,  and  benigni- 
ty, is  a  beauty.  On  tiie  contrary, 
every  feature  that  indicates  pride, 
paffion,  envy,  and  malignity,  is  a 
deformity. 

Kiud  affections,  therefore,  are  a- 
miable  in  brutes.  Even  the  figns 
and  fhadows  of  them  are  highly  at- 
tractive in  our  own  Ipecies.  Indeed 
they  are  the  joy  and  comfort  of  hu- 
man life,  not  to  good  men  only, 
but  even  to  the  vicious  and  diflb- 
lute. 

Without  fociety,  and  ihe  inter- 
courie  of  kind  aifeCtion,  man  is  a 
gloomy,  melancholy,  and  joylefs  be- 
ing. His  mind  opprefTed  with  cares 
and  fears,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  balm 
L 
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of  found  fleep  ;  in  conilant  dread  of 
impending  danger,  he  ftarts  at  the 
ruftlingrof  a  leaf.  His  ears  are  con- 
tinually upon  the  ftretch,  and  every 
zephyr  brings  feme  found  that  h- 
larms  him. 

When  he  enters  into  fociety^  and 
feels  fecurity  in  the  good  aftection 
of  friends  and  neighbours,  it  is  then 
only  that  his  fear  vanillies,  and  his 
niind  is  at  eafe.  Kis  courage  israi- 
fed,  his  underllanding  is  enligiitened, 
and  his  heart  dilates  with  joy. 

Human  fociety  may  be  compared 
to  a  heap  of  embers,  whicli,  when 
placed  aiunder,  can  retain  neither 
their  light  nor  heat,  aniidll  the 
furrounding  elements;  but  when 
brought  together,  mutually  give 
heat  and  light  to  each  other ;  the 
flame   breaks  forth,   and  not  only 


defends  itfelf,  but  fubdues  every 
thing  around  it. 

The  benevolent  affections,  though 
tliey  be  honourable  and  lovely,  are 
not  all  equally  fo.  There  is  a 
llibordination  among  them  ;  and  the 
honour  we  pay  to  them  generally 
correlpcnds  to  the  extent  of  their 
objecfl. 

Tlie  good  hufband,  the  good  fa- 
ther, the  good  friend,  the  good 
neighbour,  we  honour  as  a  good 
man,  worthy  of  our  love  and  affec- 
tion. But  the  man  in  whom  thefe 
more  private  affections  are  fwal- 
lowed  up,  in  zeal  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  and  of  mankind,  who  goes 
about  doing  good,  and  leeks  oppor- 
tunities of  being  ufeful  to  his  fpecies, 
we  revere  as  more  than  a  good 
man,  as  a  hero,  as  a  good  angel. 


Extra cl  from  an  Original  Letter  (9/  D  e  A  n    Swift 
to  Miss  Jane  Waryng. 


I  DESIRE  you  will  let  me  know 
if  your  health  be  otherwife  than 
it  was  when  you  told  me  the  doctors 
advifed  you  againft  marriage,  as 
what  would  certainly  hazard  your 
life.  Are  they  or  you  grown  of  a- 
nother  opinion  in  this  particular  ? 
Are  you  in  a  condition  to  manage 
domeftic  aifairs,  with  an  income  of 
lefs  (perhaps)  than  three  hundred 
}X)unds  a-year  ?  Have  you  fuch  an 
inclination  to  my  perfon  and  hu- 
mour, as  to  comply  with  my  defires 
and  way  of  livitig,  and  endeavour 
to  make  us  both  as  happy  as  you 
can  ?  Will  you  be  ready  to  engnge 
in  thofe  methods  I  fhall  direc^i  for 
the  improvement  of  your  mind,  fo 
as  to  make  us  entertaining  compa- 
ny for  each  other,  without  being 
miferable  when  we  are  neither  vi- 
fiting  nor  vilitcd  ?  Can  you  bend 
your  love,  and  elleem,  and  indiifcr- 
ence  to  others,    the  lame  way  as  I 


do  mine  ?  Shall  I  have  fomuch pow- 
er in  your  heart,  or  you  fo  much 
government  of  your  pallions,  as  to 
grow  in  good  humour  at  my  ap- 
proach, tho'  provoked  by  a I 

Have  you  fo  much  good  nature  as 
to  endeavour,  by  loft  words,  to 
fmonrh  any  rugged  humour  occafi- 
oned  by  the  crols  accidents  of  life  ? 
Shall  the  place  wherever  your  huf- 
band is  thrown  be  more  welcome 
than  courts  and  cities  without  him  f 
In  Ihort,  thefe  are  fome  of  the  ne- 
ceflary  methods  to  pleai'e  men  who, 
like  me,  are  deep  read  in  the 
world  ;  and  to  a  perfon  thus  made, 
1  fhould  be  proud  in  giving  all  due 
returns  towards  making  her  happy. 
Thefe  are  the  queflions  I  have  al- 
ways refolved  to  propofe  to  her 
with  whom  I  meant  to  pafs  my  life; 
and  whenever  you  can  heartily  an- 
fwer  them  in  the  atfirmative,  I 
Ihall  be  blefled  to  have  you   in  my 
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arms, 

your  perfon  be  beautiful,  or  your 
Ibrtune  large.  Cleanlinefs  in  the 
fij-il,  and  competency  in  the  other, 
is  all  I  look  for.     I  defire  indeed  a 


plentiful  revenue,  but  would  rather 
it  fliould  be  of  my  own  ;  tho'  1 
fliould  bear  from  a  wife  to  be  re- 
proached for  the  greateft. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

"Oration  in  praife  of  Deliberate  Batchelors,  delivered  at 
the  public  commencement  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pennfylr 
vania,  ^zz/y  8M,   J790,  by  Mr.  James  Stuart. 

Ladies  and  Ce?2tlsme7i. 


IT  mult,  I  am  apprehenfive, 
prove  painful  to  you  to  hear  fo 
many  complaints  of  diffivlence  and 
inexperience,  and  fo  much  pleading 
for  compaffion  and  induljience,  in 
the  young  orators  who  addrefs  you 
on  this  occailon.  For  my  part, 
though  I  am  not  lefs  diffident  in 
reality,  nor  lefs  foiicitous  for  your 
approbation,  than  the  reft  of  my 
companions,  yet  I  fliall  I'pare  your 
feelings  in  theie  refpe(its,  and,  with- 
out further  introdu(5tion  or  apology, 
proceed  to  my  fubjedl:. 

There  are  two  ways  of  promot- 
ing the  general  interefts  of  virtue 
or  good  manners  among  men ; 
either  of  which,  in  Ikilful  hands, 
may  be  praftifed  with  good  efftcl. 
One,  which  I  would  call  the  direct 
method,  is  by  reprefenting  in  the 
moft  en2;aging  and  advantageous 
points  of  view,  the  particular  vir- 
tue or  praclice  we  would  recom- 
mend ;  and  the  other,  or  indirect 
method,  by  depidling,  in  all  its  de- 
formity, the  oppofite  vice  or  folly. 

The  character  which  I  v.'ould, 
at  prefent,  v/iih  to  recommend  to 
your  good  opinion,  or  imitation,  is 
that  of  the  deUberate  batchelor ; 
and  in  doing  this  I  I'hall  chiefly  at- 
tempt the  dir-'it  method. 

I  beg,  ladies,  that  I  may  not  be 
milunderilood,  as  tiioiigh  I  were 
an  advocate  for  final  celibacy — No- 
liiiiig  is  farther  from  my  inteiiiion — 


It  is  only  due  deliberation,  and  pru- 
dent delay,  in  a  matter  of  fo  much 
moment,  I  would  wifh  to  incul- 
cate. 

A  good,  or  bad  quality,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  is  feldom  found  alone,  and 
accordingly  in  the  deliberate  bai- 
chelor,  we  may  behold  an  affeni- 
blage  of  virtues: 

I.  He  bears  difappointments  with 
fortitude.  Does  a  lady  refuie  his 
addrefTes — he  is  not  driven,  with 
the  impetuous  inconfiderate  youth, 
to  the  piftol,  precipice,  or  halter, 
for  relief — he  knows  that  time  will 
cure  all  theie  ills ;  looks  out,  at 
leiiure,  for  fome  other  fair,  who 
may  prove  more  propitious,  and 
in  the  mean  time,  derives  abundant 
confolation  from  the  many  unhappy 
matches  which  fall  under  his  cb- 
fervation,  and  of  which  he  is  no 
idle,  or  inattentive  fpe(ilaTor. 

II.  He  does  nothing  ralhly — The 
happinefs  of  the  married  ftate,  he 
jullly  confiders  as  a  matter,  boih 
of  the  greateft  moment  and  un- 
certainty. Having,  therefore,  no 
fixed  principles  on  which  to  found 
his  profpe^ls,  in  this  reipecft,  he 
calls  in  to  his  aid,  the  experience  of 
others,  who  have  made  liie  trial  i 
and  agreeably  to  tlie  principles  of 
the  true  iNewtonian  philolbphy, 
reafons  from  induction  ;  ever  pay- 
ing due  regard  to tlieie golden  Iinei;, 
in  a  famous  claflic  acthor — 
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"  Rafhnefs  and  hafte  make  all  tfjinss  infecure  ; 
*'  Ail  great  concernments  mull  delay  endure ; 

(and  what  greater  than  matrimony?) 

*'  Think  on  the  means  tjie  manner  and  the  end^ 
**  When  any  great  affair  thou  doll  intend, 
*'  And  if  uncertain  thy  preteniicns  be 

(and  \vho  can  pretend  to  certainty  in  the  lottery  ofhm  ?) 
*'  Stay  till  tit  time  wear  out  uncertainty." 
III.  He  looks  beyond  the  prefent  moment,  not 

^'  Like  the  wild  herd  of  nymphs  and  fwains, 
'*  Who  thoughtlefs  fly  into  the  chains^'* 


without  confidering  the  confequen-. 
ces — The  concerns  of  a  family  are, 
in  his  eftimation,  jullly  confidered 
as  weighty  concerns.  After  the  ex- 
ample of  the  wiie  man,  he  lits 
down  firfl  and  counts  the  coll,  and 
then  regulates  his  conduct  accord- 
ingly. If  he  finds  his  prefent  cir- 
cumftances  inadequate  to  the  prob- 
able expences  of  a  family,  he  will 
prudently  wait  till  better  circum- 
ilances  may  enable  him  to  under- 
take that  charge ;  for  he  knqvvs 
very  well,  what  I  hope,  ladies, 
none  of  you  may  ever  experience, 
that  "  when  poverty  comes  in  at 
the  door,  love  flies  out  at  the  win- 
dows." 

IV.  He  pofTefTes  one  of  the  moft 
fublime,  and,  in  others,  the  moft 
difficult  of  human  virtues — a  power 
over  his  paflions.  The  extrava- 
gant ranting  of  the  modern  modilh 
lover,  who  talks  of  the  "  divine 
charms  of  his  fair  one" — *'  the  all- 
conquering  power  of  love"— "  fet- 
ters"— "  flames"—"  darts,"  with 
fuch  unintelligible  jargon,  excites  his 
contempt,  or  rather  his  pity.  He 
forms  his  attachments,  and  is  deter- 
mined in  his  choice,  from  the  dictates 
of  calm  reafon  alone,  and  is  not  hur- 
ried iieadlong  by  the  impulfe  of  a 
blind  impetuous  pafTion,  which  often 
precipitates  its  unhappy  fubjecl  into 
wretcliednefs  and  milery  ;  leaving 
him  to  bitter,  but  unavailing  repen- 
tance. 

You  will  probably  call  this  a  cold. 
})la:onic  lover — But  you   ought  to 


remember,  ladles,  that  nothing 
violent  can  be  lalling ;  and  that 
whatever  may  be  wanting  in  the 
ardour  of  his  pafiion,  will  be  amply 
iupplied  by  its  duration.  There  is 
a  great  de.:!  of  good  fenfe,  what- 
ever may  be  fa  id  of  the  elegance 
of  expreilion,.  in  the  proverbial 
faying,  "  Love  me  hitlc,  but  love, 
me  long." 

After  what  has  been  faid,  I  need 
hardly  add,  in  the  fifth  place — that, 
being  free  from  the  influence  of  a 
blinded  paflion,  he  mull  be  a  better 
judge,  and  confequently  entertain 
a  more  honourable  opinion,  of  the 
fex  than  others — He  never  dreams 
that  any  woman  is  "  an  angel"  or 
a  "  goddefs" — coral  lips,  and  rofy 
cheeks,  and  fnowy  neck,  he  knows 
very  well,  to  be  only  llrong  figur- 
ative exprcflions;  and  is  not  at  all 
diigufted  to  fee,  \\  ith  the  fuow 
and  roles,  a  fliade  of  the  more  na- 
tural and  durable  ruffet — In  ihort, 
he  coniiders  women  as  fellow  mor-- 
tals,  compofed  of  ihe  fame  frail 
materials  with  himfelf — that  human 
nature  is  very  much  alike  in  both 
I'exes  ;  and  wiih  the  vicar  of  Wake- 
field, choofes  his  wife,  as  flie  would 
her    wedding-^own — "  not  for   a 

ia  to 

fine    gl'jfl'y    iurface,    but    tor    fuch 
qualities  as  would  wear  well." 

This  view  of  the  matter  will,  in 
fome  mcafure,  enable  ustoacccount 
for  a  i\iCt,  the  truth  of  which  none 
can  deny  ;  namely,  that  the  cha- 
racter I  have  been  attempting  to 
dcfcrihe — the  deliberate  batcheior, 


On  pompous  language. 
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when  he  lias  once  formed  the  ten- 
der tie,  always  makes  the  bell  of 
hufbands 

The  reafons  of  this  are  pretty 
obvious — From  his  very  character, 
he  is  moft  hkely  to  make  a  prudent 
choice  ;  and  good  wives,  it  is  uni- 
verially  acknowledged,  make  good 
hufbands— In  this  contract,  elpeci- 
ally  if  taken  from  the  clafs  of  old 
batchelors,  he  looks  upon  himfelf 
as  the  party  obliged;  and  from  a 
principle  of  gratitude,  will  endea- 
vour to  repay  the  kindnefs — He- 
fides,  as  his  ideas  of  the  female 
charatSlerare  founded  on  truth.,  and 
not  upon  romantic  notions  of  female 
perfecfion,  he  is  ever  ready  lo 
make  all  reafonable  allowances,  m^t 
only  for  the  frailties  incident  to 
human  nature,  but  for  thofe  alio 
which  may  be  peculiar  to  the  fex  ; 
tonfcious  that  he  hinil'elf  will  olten 
itand  in  need  of  iimilar  allowances ; 
and  mutual  good  offices,  of  this 
neirative  kind,  will,  in  generous 
minds,  form  as  firm  a  bond  of 
friendOiip,  as  the  greatelt  poiitive 
favours — 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to 
conclude  thele  few  imperfect  ob- 
I'ervations  with  a  fhort  hint  to  the 
ladies.  That  the  number  of  old  bat- 
chelors, in  molt  of  the  falhionable, 
or,    as  they   are    called,   civilized 


parts  of  the  world,  is  fo  great,  I 
cannot  help  attributing,  in  fome 
nicafure,  to  that  rage  for  extrava- 
gance, in  drels  and  amuiements, 
wliich  is  indeed,  but  too  prevalent 
witii  many  of  the  fex.  A  man  of  a 
generous  nfind  cannot  bear  the 
thought,  of  bringing  a  woman  into 
worfe  circuniltances  than  thofe  in 
which  he  find;  her;  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  every  woman  that  is  willing  to 
be  abridged  in  this  iel"pe<5't.  No 
wonder  then  that  a  prudent  man, 
of  bu,t  moderate  income,  when  he 
calculates  the  expence  of  fupporting, 
in  rank,  a  lady,  who  has  been  in- 
dulged in  all  the  extravagancies  of 
gay  life,  though,  perhaps,  neither 
in  family  nor  furtiine  his  llipcrior, 
is  deterred  from  iornfmg  tlie  con- 
nexion, and  conli rained  to  fubmit 
to  the  lelfer  evils  of  a  lingle  life. 

If  therefore  celibacy  be  thought 
aft  evil,  and  perhaps  it  is  peculiarly 
fo,  in  a  country  like  this,  the  only 
radical  cure  lies  with  the  ladies — 
Let  them  but  once  convince  the 
men,  from  their  frugality  and  eco- 
nomy, that  it  would  be,  in  eve- 
ry  fenfe  of  the  word,  their  inte-eit 
to  marry,  and  they  will  imme- 
diately, and  joyfully,  obey  the  voice 
of  nature,  and  clo/e  liie  happy  ua^ 
ion. 


4.K^4>==<^.^K^  ^c^-<^)o4>.c^  :4>=. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  IHE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 


S   I   R, 


NOTWITHSTANDING 
the  fevere  ftrioturcs,  and 
pointed  ridicule,  of  Lexiphaucs  and 
others,  the  learned  Joh/ifo?i:an  ityle 
is  Itiil  far  from  being  exti.';6t.  A 
man  of  letters,  who  ditdained  to  ufe 
the  fimple  milk  and  water  language, 
which  is  becoming  fo  f4fiiionable  at 
prelent,    lately    alked    a   pinch  of 


fnufF,  in  the  following  pompous,  and 
very  Icariied  manner  : 

*'  Permit  me,  Sir,  to  introduce 
the  funwilis  of  my  digits  into  your 
fpacious  receptacle  of  adorijerous  a- 
to)us,  that  I  may  futiaie  the  crav- 
j?:gs  of  my  i'ijaciorj;  juries.'" 

X. 
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HAVING  taken  a  view  of  the 
military  operations  in  JVl?4l- 
lachuiietts,  till  the  clofe  of  the  year, 
let  us  next  turn  our  aiten- 
^  '  '  ^     tion  to  the  ;.ftairs  of  Canada. 

By  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown-Point,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  iammer,  it  might  Ue  ftid  that 
the  iiates  of  Canada  were  thrown 
upen.  Colonel  Arnold  urged  Con- 
grefs  lo  improve  this  advantage,  by 
carrying  an  expedition  into  that 
province  ;  but  his  propofal  was  not 
agreed  to,  till  the  experience  of  a 
lew  nionths  convinced  them  of  the 
policy  of  the  meafure. 

So  extraordinay  an  undertaking 
certainly  required  the  muft  i'erious 
conlideration.  Such  a  itep  would, 
at  once,  change  the  whole  nature 
of  the  war,  on  their  parts,  from 
defenfive  to  offenfive.  To  rcfift  cr 
oppofe  arbitrary  ineafures  was  n«)t 
only  juftified,  but  warmly  approved 
of,  by  a  refpectable  body  of  people 
in  Great  Britain.  But  to  render 
iheml'elves  the  aggrefTors,  and, 
not  content  with  vindicating  their 
own  rights,  to  fly  wantonly  in  the 
fnce  of  the  fovereign,  carry  war 
into  his  dominions,  and  invade  a 
province  to  which  they  could  lay  no 
claim,  feemed  to  overthrow  every 
plea  of  juftifiable  refillance,  to  en- 
danger the  lofs  of  many  of  ilieir 
friends  in  Britain,  and  to  militate 
with  tiie  ertdblifned  opinions  and 
principles  of  mankind. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  danger 
was  prelling  and  great.  Congiefs 
were  well  acMuaniied  with,  and 
liad  therelbre  Huicii  to  dread  from, 
the  zeal,  the  fpirit  of  enterprize, 
and  the  military  talents,  of  general 
Carictou  .    He  was    intruiled  v.  i.li 


almofl:  abfolute  power  in  the  pro- 
vince. He  was  coinmifTioned  to 
embody  the  Canadians  and  Indians ; 
and  to  march  at  their  head  againlt 
the  colonies.  Though  the  Canadians 
were  tardy  in  their  obedience,  yet 
he  would,  on  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements from  Britain,  be  able  to 
compel  them  to  it.  He  had  already 
collected  a  numerous  body  of  Indian*^, 
and  was  bulily  employed  in  incrtfaf;- 
ing  their  number.  It  was  publicly 
knowti  that  he  expected  large  rein- 
forcemsnts  in  the  enfning  fpring, 
which,  with  the  Canadians,  would 
conftitute  a  formidable  army. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  Con- 
greis  deemed  it  inconfiftent  with 
reafon  and  found  policy,  to  wait  to 
be  attacked  by  a  powerful  force  at 
their  backs,  in  the  very  initant  that 
their  ntmoft  exertions  woald  be 
requifite,  to  prote^^t  their  coaits,  a- 
gainft  the  fleets  and  armies  that 
were  expected  to  arrive  from 
Great  Britain  in  the  fpring.  They 
argued,  that  preventing  the  known 
hoftile  intentions  of  an  enemy,  by 
foreilalling  hisdefigns,  was  as  much 
a  matter  of  fe If- defence  as  redding 
his  attack,  under  every  difadvan. 
tage,  when  he  had  arrived  at  his 
utnpoil  force.  Qiieftions  in  cafuift- 
ry,  however  edifying  on  other 
occaf;on3,  muft  ever  be  difregarded 
when  the  fate  of  nations  isat  Itake. 
It  ill  became  men  of  Tenfe  and  cour- 
age to  helitate,  about  the  pro]>riety 
of  any  meafure,  that  could  batfte 
the  intentions  of  an  enemy  outrage- 
ouliy  bent  on  their  deltruCtion :  an 
enemy,  whole  tixed  deteruiination 
to  conquer,  or  ravage  ihtir  country, 
was  openly  avowed. 

il;.ppiiy  for  America  he  could  not 
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be  fufficiently  ftrong  to  attack  their 
frontiers,  before  the  next  Ipring. 
Now,  therefore,  was  the  feafon  for 
aiftion.  They  had  fufficient  num- 
bers to  fpare  for  fuch  an  expedition. 
It  would  be  undertaken  with  alacri- 
ty, as  the  public  mind  was  now 
arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  irrita- 
tion, and  as  theobje<5t  was,  to  fecure 
the  frontiers,  from  tlie  barbarous  in- 
curfionsof  the  Indians,  multitudes  of 
whom  would  readily  join  the  foe, 
when  enticed  by  the  threefold  mo- 
tive of  pay,  plander,  and  carnage. 

The  dil'contents  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  excepting  the  noblefle  and 
clergy,  were  l^nown  to  be  g»  eat, 
in  confequence  of  their  new  fyiteni 
of  government.  It  therefore  feem- 
ed  probable,  that  thefe  difcontent?, 
d]>erating  with  the  llrong  averfion 
which  they  bore  to  their  ancient 
proud  and  opprefiive  tyrants,  the 
iioblefTe,  and  the  dread  of  being 
reduced  to  their  former  ftate  of 
feudal  and  military  vairalao;e,  would 
induce  ihem  to  confider  the  Pro- 
vincials rather  as  friends  than  inva- 
ders, and  to  embrace  fo  favourable 
an  opportunity,  of  obtaining  afhare 
in  that  freedom  for  which  they 
were  contending. 

Congrefs,  having  duly  confidered 
all  thefe  circumllances,  refolved 
not  to  loie  the  prefent  moment, 
while  the  Britifli  arms  were  weak 
and  cooped  up  in  Bofton;  but  to  an- 
ticipate, and  overthrow  the  defigns 
of  the  enemy,  by  carrying  war  m- 
to  his  precincts,  and  attempting 
the  redu6lion  of  Canada.  The 
generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery, 
therefore,  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed, with  a  body  of  New-York  and 
New-England  troops,  to  Lake- 
Champlain,  wiience  they  were  to  be 
conveyed,  in  flat-bottomed  boats, 
to  the  river  Sorel,  which  forms  the 
entrance  into  Canada,  it  being 
compofed  of  the  furplus  waters  of 
the  lakes,  which  it  empties  into 
the  river  lit.  Lawrence. 


General  Schuyler,  who  was  fu- 

perior  in    command,  remained   at 

Albany,  to  attend  an  Indian  treaty  ; 

^  /7    while  General  Montiio- 

^  -^  '  mery  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  fiift  divihon,  and  ar- 
rived at  Crown- Point. 

Here  he  received  information 
that  federal  armed  veflels,  itation- 
ed  at  St.  John's,  a  ftrong  fort  on  the 
Sorel,  were  about  to  fail,  to  pre- 
vent, if  pofTible,  his  eroding  the 
lake.  Ke  therefore  marched,  with 
all  pofiible  fpeed,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  more  troops,  and 
took  pofleiTion  of  an  illand  w^hich 
commands  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel, 
by  which  he  couid  prevent  their 
^  .,       entrance  into  the  lake. 

"'  *  '^  '  On  his  way  to  Ifle  aux 
Noix  he  was  joined  by  general 
Schuyler,  who  had  puflied  forward 
with  great  celerity,  though  in  a 
bad  ftate  tf  health. 

From  this  place  Schuyler  circu- 
lated an  addrefs  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, afTuring  them  that  he  had  no 
hoftile  views,  except  againft  the 
Britifh  garrilons ;  and  that  he  had 
^'  pofitive  orders  to  cherifh  every 
Canadian,  every  friend  to  the  canfe 
of  liberty,  and  facredly  to  guard 
their  property."  Ke  next  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  John's,  with  his  whole 
I'urce,  amounting  to  about  1000 
men.  This  is  the  fiift  Britifh  polt 
in  Canada.  It  is  fituated  115  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Ticonderoga, 
and  about  1 2  from  the  lake.  The 
fortifications  were  reconnoitred, 
and  found  to  be  much  ftronger  than 
had  been  fulpedied.  It  was,  there- 
fore, thought  adviiable  to  return  to 
Ide  aux  Noix  ;  to  fecure  the  en- 
trance into  the  lake;  and  to  prepare, 
on  the  arrival  of  further  reinforce- 
ments, to  take  advantage  of  any 
favourable  events  that  might  hap- 
pen. Sicknefs  having  obliged  gen- 
eral Schuyler  to  retire  to  Ticonde- 
roga, the  fole  command  devolved  on 
general  Montgomer)-. 
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c  ^^  ,'  This  brave  and  enter- 
^  '  prizing  ofiictr,  being 
ftrengthened  by  an  addition  of  men 
and  artillery,  returned  in  a  few  days 
to  Sr.  John'?,  and  opened  a  battery- 
againlt  the  tort.  In  this  bulinels 
he  was  much  retarded  by  a  icarcity 
of  ammunition.  To  remedy  which 
majois  Brown  and  Livinglton  ^^'ere 
lent,  with  afmalldetacliment,  to  at- 
tempt tl'.e  reduction  of  Fort- Cham b- 
lee,  lix  miles  diilanr.  The  enter- 
prize  was  fuccei'sful,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  powder  was  found  m 
the  fort.  This  lupply  enabled 
general  Montgomery  to  pufli  the 
liege  of  St,J(;hn's  with  vigoui". 

While  Montgomery  wasemtploy- 
ed  in  this  ilege,  colonel  Eib^m  Al- 
len, with  about  8o  men,  being  on 
his  return  from  an  expedition,  upon 
which  he  had  been  lent  by  the  gen- 
eral, formed  a  plan,  in  conjunction 
with  rnajd-  Brown,  for  ilirpriz- 
ing  Monrreal.  Brown  propol'ed 
that  AJlen  fhould  return  to  Lon- 
gueil,  procure  canoe?,  and  crofs  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  a  little  north 
of  Montreal  ;  while  he,  with  about 
200  men,  crofled  a  little  to  the 
iouth  of  it.  Allen  accordingly  croff"- 
eA  in  the  night ;  but  Brovvn  failed  on 
his  part.  Colonel  Allen  found  him- 
lelf,  the  next  morning,  in  a  critical 
fituation  ;  but  determined  to  main- 
tain his  ground.  General  Carleton, 
knowing  his  weaknefs,  marched 
cut  againft  bim  with  a  fnperior 
force.  The  colonel  defended  liim- 
felf  with  great  bravery,  but  feveral 
of  his  men  having  deferted,  and  i ; 
being  killed,  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cellity  of  iurrendering,  with  the 
remainder  (;f  his  party,  amounting 
to  thirty  eight,  of  whom  ieven  were 
wounded.  Allen  and  his  refolute 
folU^wers  were  loaded  with  irons, 
and  fent  priioners  to  England. 

General  Carleton,  knowing  the 
importance  ot  St.  John's,  made  eve- 
ry poffible   txertiuii  to  relieve  it. 


With  this  view  he  had  come  to 
Montreal.-  Here  he  collected  about 
a  thoufand  men,  compofed  of  the 
militia  of  Montreal,  a  number  of 
Canadians,  lome  Inr.ians,  and  a  few 
regular  troops.  With  this  force  he 
let  out  to  join  colonel  M.ac!er.n,  who 
with  a  body  of  Scotch  Highlanders, 
and  lome  Canadians,  was  poftcd 
near  the  junclion  of  the  Sorel  with 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Had  he 
eifet^ted  a  j'lncrVion  with  Maclean, 
his  intention  was,  to  march  againlt 
the  Americans  btfoie  St.  John's. 
But,  in  attempting  to  crofs  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  he  was  totally  rout- 
ed by  colonel  Warner,  who,  with 
500  Green-Mountain  boys  and  a 
four  pounder,  was  llationed  at 
Longueil.  They  were  fuffered  to 
come  very  near  the  fliore  ;  but  fo 
deftructive  a  fire  was  then  opened 
upon  them,  that  they  retired  with 
the  ntmoil  precipitation,  having  fuf- 
tained  great  lols. 

About  the  fame  time,  Maclean 
was  pulhed,  by  another  party,  to 
the  very  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  where 
the  Canadians,  having  received  ad- 
vice of  the  governoi 's  defeat,  im- 
mediately abandoned  him  to  a  ipan, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  make  the 
belt  of  his  way  to  Qiiebec,  with 
the  Highlander?. 

In  the  mean  time,  general 
Montgomery  had  advanced  conli- 
derahly  in  the  liege  of  St.  John's, 
and  was  making  preparations  for  an 
allaulr,  when  aw  account  of  Carle- 
ton's  defeat,  accompanied  by  the 
priioners  who  were  taken,  arrived 
in  camp.  Upon  this  Montgomery 
fent  a  flacr  and  a  letter,  by  one  of  the 
prifoners,  to  major  Preilon,  the 
commander  of  the  fort,  exprefling 
a  h(;pe,  ih<r;t,  as  all  means  of  relief 
were  now  cut  oft",  he  v\  ould,  by  a 
timely  furrender,  prevent  that  iur- 
ther  cffufion  of  blood,  which  mult 
neceliarily  attend  a  fruitlels  and  ob- 
iUnaie  defence.  The  garrifon  hav- 
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ing  endeavoured,  to  no  purpofe,  to 
obtain  time,  or  to  be  permited  to 
withdraw  to  Great  Britain,  furren- 
j^  ^  dered  themielves  prifon- 
^'  ers  of  war,  being  allowed 
to  march  out  with  military  honours. 
Five  hundred  regulars  and  upwards 
of  one  hundred  Canadians  became 
prifoners.  They  were  permitted 
to  keep  their  private  property; 
and  were  treated,  in  every  refpect, 
with  that  humanity  which  charac- 
terifed  general  Montgomery.  The 
ordinance  and  military  ftores  found 
in  the  garrifon  were  a  valuable  ac- 
quifition  to  the  Americans. 

General  Montgomery  advanced 
imme-diately,  with  his  vi(5lorious 
forces,  towards  Montreal.  Gover- 
nor Carleton,  with  the  few  Biitifh 
troops  in  that  town,  repaired  for 
fafety,  on  board  the  armed  vefTels, 
in  hopes  of  efcaping  down  the  ri- 
ver ;  but  they  were  prevented  by 
colonel  Eafton,  who  had  erected 
batteries  at  the  point  of  Sorel  river, 
and  fitted  out  an  armed  gondola,  to 
obftruct  their  paflage. 

The  inhabitants  of  Montreal  ap- 
plied to  general  Montgomery  for 
a  capitulacion.  He  informed  them 
that,  being  defencelefs  and  entirely 
at  his  difcretion,  they  could  not  ex- 
pert fuch  a  concefiion.  He  affured 
them,  however,  that  the  continental 
army  difdained  every  a6l  of  op- 
preffion  and  violence  ;  that  they 
came  for  the  exprefs  purpoie  of 
giving  protecftion  and  freedom.  He 
engaged  tlrat  th€  inhabitants  (hould 
remain  in  the  nn violated  poffeffion 
of  their  property,  and  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  their  civil  and  religious 
rights.  He  hoped  that  the  Canadi- 
ans would  fpeedily  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fettling  their  government, 
conformably  to  their  own  defire,  in 
a  provincial  Congrefs,  chofen  by 
them  for  that  purpofe.  This  would 
eflablSh  their  freedom  on  a  per- 
manent bafis,  and  deliver  them  from 
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the  tyrannical  form  of  government 
lately  impofed  upon  them.  He  en- 
gaged that,  in  the  meantime,  courts 
of  juftice  fhould  be  eftablilhed,  on  a 
liberal  plan,  conformably  to  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  Britifli  conftitution. 
^  ^        ^      Having  thus  adjufted  all 

"^^  ^  ^'  matters,  to  the  entire  fa- 
tisfa^tion  of  the  inhabitants,  he  took 
peaceable  poffeffion  of  Montreal. 
His  next  objedt  was  to  fecure  the 
armed  veffeis.  With  this  intent  he 
began  to  prepare  batteaux,  with 
light  artillery,  to  attack  them  on  the 
Montreal  fide,  and  force  them  down 
upon  the  batteries.  The  capture 
of  Carleton  now  leemed  inevitable. 
But  he  found  means,  in  a  dark  night, 
to  efcape  dcv  n  the  river  in  a  boat 
with  muffled  paddles,  and  arrived 
fafe  at  Quebec.  The  armed  vef- 
feis, confilting  of  eleven  fail,furren- 
dered  next  day  ;  and  general  Pref- 
cot  with  a  number  of  privates  and 
feveral  ofncers  of  rank  became 
prilbners. 

In  Montreal  general  Montgome- 
ry obtained  comfortable  cloithing 
for  his  foldiers,  who  had  hitherta 
fuifered  feverely,  from  being  al- 
moft  naked  in  lo  cold' a  climate. 

General  Carleton,  on  his  arrival 
at  Qiiebec,  found  that  city  threaten- 
ed with  danger,  from  an  unexpect- 
ed quarter.  Colonel  Arnold,  with 
eleven  hundred  men,  had  been  de- 
tached from  the  army  before  Bof- 
ton,  about  the  middle  of  September, 
on  the  bold  defig  1  of  invading  Ca- 
nada, by  a  route  hitherto  unexplcH-- 
ed.  He  marched  to  New  berry- Port, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Merri- 
mack, where  he  embarked  for  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kennebeck,  in 
New-Hampfhire.  This  river  was 
to  form  the  line  of  his  expedition. 
Having  alcended  to  itsfource,  he  was 
to  march  to  the  head  of  the  Chaun- 
diere,  by  which  he  was  to  defcend 
to  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

On  the    22d   of  September  the 
M 
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troops  began  this  laborious  naviga- 
tion/ with  200  batteaux.  Innu- 
merable were  the  hardlhips  they 
{uftaincd  in  this  extraordinary  ex- 
pedition. In  afcending  the  Ken- 
ncbeck,  they  had  to  contend  with 
a  rapid  ftream,  the  bottom  and 
fhores  of  which  abounded  with  dan- 
gerous rocks.  Their  boats  were 
frequently  overfet,  or  filled  with 
water,  by  the  impetnofity  of  the 
current,  in  confequence  of  which, 
much  of  their  provifions,  arms,  and 
ammunition  was  loft.  They  were 
often  compelled,  by  cataracts  and 
other  impediments,  to  continue  their 
march  on  fhore,  loaded  with  their 
boats  and  ftores.  Of  the  numerous 
carrying  places  one  was  twel^^e 
miles  acrofs.  Their  being  obliged 
to  traverfe  the  fame  ground  fever- 
al  times,  encumbered  with  heavy 
burdens,  would,  in  itfelf,  have  been 
extremely  fatiguing ;  but  their  liard- 
Ihips  were  rendered  ftill  greater, 
by  the  many  difficulties  which  im- 
peded their  march  by  land.  They 
had  thick  forefts,  deep  fwamps,  dif- 
ficult mountains,  and  craggy  preci- 
pices, fucceffively  to  encounter. 
In  fome  places  they  were  obliged 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  woods, 
for  miles  together.  So  much  were 
they  retarded  in  their  march  by 
thefe  various  obftrudlions,  that  their 
progrefs  was  fometimes  not  more 
than  four  or  five  miles  a  day.  Sick- 
nefs  increafed  their  difficulties ;  and 
provifions  became  fo  fcarce,  from 
the  frequent  lofing  of  them  by  acci- 
dents on  the  water,  and  from  the 
tedious  and  unexpe<5ted  length  of 
this  painful  journey,  that  the  moft 
perfevering  firmnefs  might  have 
been  fhaken.  To  Inch  ftraits  were 
they  at  length  reduced,  that  dogs, 
cartouch-boxas,  breeches.,  and  flioes, 
were  eaten  by  fome  of  the  men. 

Having  arrived  at  the  head  of 
the  Kennebeck^  Colonel  Arnold  pro- 
ceeded,  with   his  own  divifion,   to 


crofs  the  heights,  which  lay  between 
him  and  the  head  of  the  Chaundierc. 
To  rid  himfelf  of  all  incumbrances, 
he  difmifTed  the  fick  on  quitting  the 
Kennebeck.  Here  he  was  defert- 
ed  by  one  third  of  the  detachment, 
with  Colonel  Enos  at  their  head- 
Enos  was  tried  by  a  court-martial 
on  his  return  to  Cambridge,  and 
acquitted.  His  excufe  was,  the 
fcarcity  of  provifions. 

The  defertion  of  Enos,  however, 
did  not  deter  the  others  from  pro- 
ceeding. They  nobly  perfevered 
in  fpite  of  every  obftacle.  Having 
reached  the  head  of  the  Chaundiere, 
they  continued  their  march  by  land, 
along  the  banks  of  that  river.  To- 
wards the  clofe  of  their  journey 
many  were  ready  to  perifh  with 
hunger.  From  this  horrible  fitua- 
tion  they  were  happily  refcued  by 
the  a6livity  of  Colonel  Arnold,  who 
puflied  forwards,  with  a  fmall  par- 
ty, to  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
country,  and  obtained  fome  cattle, 
^j  with  which  he  returned 

^^'''^'  ^*  to  his  brave  but  diftrefTed 
foldiers,  many  of  whom  could  never 
have  proceeded  further,  but  for 
this  timely  relief. 

The  next  day  they  arrived  at  a 
French  hpufe,  twenty- five  leagues 
from  Quebec.  This  vi'as  the  firft 
houfe  they  had  feen  for  thirty-one 
days.  Here  they  were  treated 
with  the  utmoft  hofpitality.  They 
received  no  inconliderable  pleafure 
from  the  recolledtion  of  the  numer- 
ours  difficukies  which  they  had  en- 
countered ;  and  of  their  own  for- 
titude and  perfeverancc  in  fur- 
mounting  them. 

The  Canadians  were  loft  in 
aftoniffiment,  when  they  beheld  an 
embodied  force  emerging,  as  it 
were,  from  the  bofom  of  the  wilder- 
nefs.  It  had  never  entered  into 
their  conceptions,  that  it  was  pofR- 
ble  for  human  beings  to  traverfe 
fuch  immenfe  wilds,  where  obftruc- 
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lions,  that  had  hitherto  be«n  detil  - 
ed  infurmountable,  arofe  at  eve.isy 
ftep  ;  and  where  nature  itlelf  Teem- 
ed to  have  forbidden  fuch  an  at- 
tempt. The  novelty  of  the  enter- 
prife,  the  fpirit  that  gave  it  birth, 
the  intrepidity  and  genius  that  con- 
dueled  it,  the  courage  and  conftan- 
cy  with  which  it  was  atchicved,  al! 
contributed  to  render  it  the  moft 
ftriking  and  memorable  event  that 
happened  during  the  war.  Perhaps 
it  furpafTed  the  celebrated  march  of 
Hannibal  overthe  Alps,  with  which 
fome  have  compared  it.  It  did  the 
hio-heft  honour  to  its  conductor,  and 
I  to  thole  brave  men  he  commanded. 
They  were  chiefly  New- England 
'  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had 
never  been  in  war. 

The  detachment  arrived  at  Point 
Levi  on  the  9th  November.  The 
Canadians    received   them   kindly, 


^nd  rendered  them  every  fervice 
a  their  power.  Arnold  difpatched 
an  exprefs  to  Montgomery  to  inform 
hi  n  of  his  arrival.  He  alfo  pub- 
LfeiCd  an  addrefs  to  the  people,  fign- 
ed  hy  General  Wafliington,  inviting 
iheni  to  join  with  the  other  colonies 
m  defence  of  American  hberty. 
Me  informed  them,  that  the  arma- 
nieti^  w-as  fent  into  the  province, 
riot  |to  plunder,  but  roprote(5l  them; 
tbatil  "y  were  ftri6lly  enjoined  to 
confide**  the  Canadians,  as  their  belt 
friends,  w'ith  whom  they  were  to 
co-oper  ite  in  expelling  the  com- 
mon enemy.  They  were  requeft- 
ed,  therefore,  not  to  defert  their 
habitations,  nor  fly  from  their 
friends ;  but  to  provide  them  with 
every  necef^ry  in  their  power, 
for  which  tley  mij?ht  rely  upon  re- 
ceiving ample  ccnr..  enfation. 
(To  b:  ■•■0'-U7iued.) 
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On  the  Cruelties  perpetrated  in  fettling  ne-wly-dij covered 
countries, 

berty  is  implanted  in  the  breaft  of 
every  man  ;  and  will  not  fail  to 
fhew  itfelf,  whenever  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  is  prefented.  The 
following  fadl  exempUfies,  in  a  moft 
llriking  manner,  the  force  of  this 
univerfal  paffion. 

When  the  Spaniards  difcovered, 
and  fent  miflionaries  to,  the  La- 
drones,  thofe  illands  contained  up- 
wards of  fixty  thouland  inhabitants. 
Since  that  period  upwards  of  two 
centuries  have  elapfed,  and  the  na- 
tives, inftead  of  iiicreafmg  in  num- 
ber, have  become  nearly  extinct. 
They,  lome  years  ago,  were  re- 
duced to  eight  or  nine  hundred. 
Tiiis  fierce  people  had  fupported 
a  long  and  bloody  war  againil  tlie 
Spaniards,  in  defence  of  iheir  free- 


T  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  fet- 
tlement  (for  it  ought  not  to  be 
called  the  civilization)  of  newly  dif- 
covered countries,  has  generally 
been  effeiSted  at  the  expenfe  of  hu- 
manity. Ambition,  and  not  the 
good  of  mankind,  being  the  ruling 
principle,  empire,  in  thole  countries, 
has  been  eftablifhed,  and  maintained, 
by  the  dellruction  of  the  unfortu- 
nate natives.  A  review  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  attendant  on  the  difcov- 
ery  and  fettlement  r-f  America,  and 
the  Eiift- Indies,  by  different  Eu- 
ropean powers.  Will  furnilh  innu- 
merable inftances  of  ciuelty,  too 
fhocking  to  be  even  coiKcived  of 
without  horror.  Need  we  wonder, 
then,  if  men  thus  opprefl'ed  abhor 
their  tyrantsl    A  ftrong  love  of  li- 
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dom }  but  being  vanquifhed,  they 
gave  themlelves  up  to  del'pair.  So 
great  was  their  abhorrence  of  the 
Spanifh  yoke,  that  they  formed  the 
extraordinary  refoliition,  of  admin- 
iftering  potions  to  their  >vomen, 
to  produce  abortions  and  fterility, 
that  they  might  not  be  accellary  to 
the  entaihnent  of  llavery  upon  an 
innocent  and  helpiefs  ofT-pring.  So 
generally  was  this  practice  obferv- 
ed,  and  fo  ftedfailly  was  it  perle- 
vered  in,  that  their  annihilation 
was  nearly  eiFe(5ted,  when  the  few 
who  were  fcattertd  over  the  differ- 


enft  iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  wer6- 
collected,  and  formed  into  one  bo- 
dy, on  the  illand  of  Guam.  Hero 
a  more  lenient  government,  better 
adapred  to  the  genius  of  thole  peo- 
ple, has  been  inftituted  ;  and  their 
population  already  begins  to  in- 
creafe.  Ye  fcourges  of  mankind  ! 
ye  votaries  of  ambition  1  reconcile, 
if  you  can,  to  jullice  or  humanity, 
the  cruel,  the  barbarous  opprelTion, 
Vv'hich  could  force  men,  formed 
like  yourfelves,  into  fuch  a  ftate  of 
defpair  ! 

X. 


ON     GOOD 

OF  all  the  qualifications  of  the 
mind,  which  are  not  pofitive 
virtues,  I  do  not  know  any  that  is 
more  defirable  than  Good  Humour. 
No  quality  renders  the  pofleflTor 
more  eafy  and  happy  in  himfelf, 
or  recommends  him  more  forcibly 
to  other  people.  Virtue  itfelf  re- 
ceives additional  luftre,  abates  the 
rigid  fe verity  oi  its  charadler,  and 
takes  its  moll  ravifhing  graces  and 
embellifhments  from  fucha  difpofi- 
tion  ;  a  difpofition  fo  amiable  in  its 
nature,  that  even  a  man  of  loofe 
principles,  when  of  fo  agreeable  a 
turn,  ofien  conciliates  to  himfelf  ma- 
ny friends  and  we!i-wiiher?.  The 
men  at  lead  allow  that  he  is  a  plea- 
fant  fellow,  court  his  company,  and 
account  hira  no-body's  enemy  but  his 
own  ;  while  the  women  call  him  a 
dear  agreeable  creature,  and  de- 
clare, that  though,  to  be  fure,  he 
is  a  wild  devil,  it  is  quite  impoflible 
to  be  angry  with  him. 

It  is  hardly  faying  too  much  in 
favour  of  this  quality,  to  alFert  that 
it  is  one  of  the  firft  requifues  in  fb- 
ciety  ;  for  though  Wv'xit  honour  and 
integrity  are  of  mure  elTential  value 


HUMOUR. 

in  the  grand  purpofes  of  human  life, 
yet  Good  Humour,  like  fmall  mo- 
ney, is  of  more  immediate  ufe  in 
the  common  commerce  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  fnuation  in  life,  no  en- 
gagement in  bufinefs,  or  party  of 
pleafure,  wherein  it  will  not  contri- 
bute to  mitigate  diiappointments, 
or  heighten  enjoyment.  A  hufband, 
friend,  acquaintance,  mafter,  or  e- 
ven  fervant,  however  faithful  or 
atFedtionate,  will  occafion  many  mi- 
ferable  hours  to  himfelf,  as  well  as 
to  thofe  with  whom  he  is  connetited, 
if  his  virtues  are  not  i'ealbned  with 
Good  Humour  ;  and  whether  he  is 
a  partner  for  life,  or  a  partner  in 
a  country-dance,  an  aflociate  in 
great  aad  mighty  undertakings,  or 
a  companion  in  a  itage,  he  Ihould, 
on  every  occafion,  cherifh  and 
keep  alive  this  agreeable  difpoli- 
tion. 

Some  perfons  may  almoft  be  faid 
to  be  of  a  good-humoured  complex- 
ion, and  feem  to  be  conllitutionally 
endued  with  this  amiable  turn  of 
mind  :  a  bleflingfor  which  they  may 
thank  heaven,  with  the  fame  kind 
©f  gratitude  that  he  ought  to  feel, 
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who  experiences  the  comforts  of 
being  born  in  a  delighful  and  tem- 
perate climate. 

Good  Humour  is  the  fair-weather 
of  the  foul,  that  calms  the  turbu- 
lent gufts  of  paffion,  and  difful'es  a 
perpetual  giadnefs  and  ferenity  o- 
ver  the  heart ;  and  he  that  finds 
his  temper  naturally  inclined  to 
break  oi]t  into  fudden  buril?  of  fret- 
fulnefs  and  ill- humour,  fnould  be  as 
much  upon  his  guard  to  reprefs  the 
llorm,  that  is  for  ever  beating  in  his 
mind,  as  to  fence  againft  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  feafon.  We  are  na- 
turally attached  even  to  animals  than 
betray  a  foftnefs  of  difpofition. 
We  are  pleafed  with  the  awkward 
fondnefs  and  fidelity  of  a  dog  : 
Montaigne  could  difcover  agreeable 
mufic  in  the  good-humoured  pur- 
ring of  his  cat;  and,  though  our 
modern  grooms  and  jotkies  bellow 
all  their  attention  on  make,  colour, 
eyes,  and  feet,  yet  the  belt  writers 
on  horle-manlhip  confider  a  good 
temper  as  one  of  the  btft  qualities 
in  a  horfe. 

We  (hould  be  the  more  attentive 
to  encourage  and  preferve  this 
pleating  quality,  becaufe  many  peo- 
ple lofe  it  by  little  and  little  in  the 
progrefs  of  their  lives.  The  thoughts 
of  intereft  frequently  prove  agrow- 
ing  ruft  and  canker  in  the  mind  ; 
andtheraanytroubles  and  embai  rafT- 
ments  attending  worldly  purfuits  of- 
ten lour  tiie  temper,  and  entiiely 
deilroy  the  fpirit  of  chearfulnefs 
and  Good  Humour,  that  prevailed 
in  the  artlefs  and  undefigning  fea- 
fon of  our  youth.  I  do  not  know 
a  more  difagreeable  companion, 
than  a  man,  who,  having  let  out  in 
life  with  valt  and  vain  h(jpes  of  ad- 
vancement, together  with  a  miglity 
conl'cioufnefs  of  his  ov^m  merit,  has 
not  'hQ.Q'h  able  to  fuilain  the  ihock  of 
difappointment,  but  has  permitted 
his  misfortunes  to  embitter  his  dU- 
pofuion.      Such   a  man  overflows 


with  gall  on  every  occafion,  and  dif~ 
charges  the  fpleen,  that  rifes  with- 
in him,  on  all  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  dillurbs  the  peace  of  the  family 
lo  which  he  belongs,  and  poifons 
the  happinefs  of  every  company  to 
which  he  is  admitted.  But  the 
difquiet  that  he  brings  with  him, 
wherever  he  comes,  is  noti)ing  but 
an  evidence  of  his  own  niifery  and 
weaknefs  of  foul.  How  much  more 
is  he  to  be  imitated,  who  meets  the 
ftrokes  of  fortune  with  an  even  tem- 
per, who  fulFers  neither  reproach 
nor  diilrefs  to  ruHie  his  Good  Hu- 
mour, and  is,  as  Hamlet  deicribes 
his  friend,  *^  As  one,  in  fuiferingall, 
that  fullers  nothing  1"  Life  is  like  a 
game  at  backgammon  ;  and  if  an 
unlucky  throw  comes,  we  muft  maka 
the  beft  of  it,  and  pi  ly  on  without 
grumbling  at  our  ill  luck  :  but  who 
would  venture  to  lit  down  to  the 
table  with  a  man  who  could  not 
bear  an  adverfe  call  v/ithout  turn- 
ing over  the  board  in  a  fury,  and 
throwing  the  dice-box  at  the  head 
of  his  companion  ?  The  character  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  tho*  peculiarly  il- 
luftrious  for  undiaken  i:iregrity,  was 
in  no  instance  more  winning  and  a- 
miable,  than  in  true  pleafautry  and 
Good  Humour.  His  chcarful  be- 
haviour on  the  fcaffold,  and  in  eve- 
ry particular  relative  to  Ins  death, 
is  familiar  to  all ;  but  there  is  no  cir- 
cumftance  in  which  the  evennefs  of 
liis  mind  i^  more  truly  delineated, 
than  in  his  behaviour  to  his  family 
on  his  refignation  of  the  chancellor- 
fhip.  The  way  in  which  he  difcc- 
vered  it  to  his  wife  befpoke  the  moit 
genuine  Good  Humour.  When  he 
went  out  of  church,  it  was  always 
ufual  for  fome  of  his  officers  to  go 
to  his  lady  and  acquaint  her  of  his 
departure  :  but  the  Sunday  after  his 
relignation,  he  went  himfelf  up  to 
lier  pew,  and,  bowing,  gravely 
faid,  "  Mada?n,  My  Lord  is  go?ie.  " 
She,    though    accufl^pmed    to  the 
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facetioufnefs  of  his  manner,  did  not 
immediately  comprehend  his  mean- 
ing ;  but  on  his  explaining  the  mat- 
ter to  her,  as  they  went  home,  flie 
began  to  upbraid  him  for  bis  Shame- 
ful inattention  to  his  intereft  ;  upon 
which,  without  being  at  all  difcon- 
certed  by  this  conjugal  le^ure,  he 
tO!)k  occalion  to  turn  the  difcourfe, 
by  hndmg  fault  with  i'omc  part  of 
her  drefs. — This  abfolutc  command 
of  temper,  and  pleafant  vein,  is 
furely  to  be  envied  ;  aad  he  wh'o 
fees  the  good  of  fortune  fall  from 
him,  not  only  without  fhaking  his 
fortitude,  but  alfo  without  abating 
the  g'liety  cf  his  heart,  may  fairly 
be  faid  to  poffcfs  an  uncommon  fliare 
of  Good  Humour. 
«  The  want  of  Good  Humour  ren- 
ders a  man  fo  extremely  difagreea- 
ble,  that  few  wifli  to  cultivate  his 
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acquaintance.  But  of  how  many  » 
charms  does  the  want  of  this  ami- 
able quality  deprive  the  gentler 
fex  1  loftnefs  is  their  diftinguilliing 
charad:eriftick  ;  but  though,  like 
milk,  they  are  naturally  I'mooth, 
yet,  like  milk,  they  create  particu- 
lar difauft  when  they  turn  four.  No 
female  chars<fter  is  more  ofFenfive 
than  a  Ihrew.  The  greateft  re- 
pro:ich  on  an  old  maid,  that  charac- 
ter fo  much  dreaded  and  ridiculed 
in  the  female  world,  is  her  ill-hu- 
mour ;  and  croffneis  is  the  worft 
part  of  a  prude.  On  the  contrary, 
Good  Humour,  like  the  Ceitus,  en- 
circles the  fair  one  with  new  beau-- 
ties,  and  is  an  antidote  to  the  rava- 
ges of  age  and  the  fmall  pox.  It  is 
the  beft  part  of  the  portion  with  a 
virtuous  wife,  and  a  moil  amiable 
feature  in  the  face  of  a  queen. 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL     ASYLUM. 

0 n  the    Affections   fubjifling  between  Pa r e n t   and 
Chi  l  d. 


THAT  the  affeaions  fubfifling 
between  parent  and  cliiJd 
are  not,  as  is  generally  fuppoled, 
derived  from  nature,  but  owe  their 
origin  to  other  caufes,  1  fhall  in  this 
ellay  endeavour  to  prove. 

As  many  philoibphers  contend, 
that  the  firft  ideas  of  civil  govern- 
ment aroie  from  the  infiueuce  of  a 
father  over  his  family,  and  the  do- 
nieilic  management  of  the  lime  ; 
fo  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  connec- 
tion between  parent  and  child  is  of 
the  lame  nature,  and  depends  upon 
the  lame  principles  as  civil  govern- 
ment— Protection  on  the  one  part, 
and  obedience  on  the  other,  are 
the  moll  powerful,  if  not  the  only 
tits  of  both.  Long  cuftom  and  ha- 
bit make  us  conceive  them  an   un- 


known fomething  elfe,  and  we  fo 
imperceptibly  become  familiarized 
to  tiiele  ideas,  that,  before  we  are 
fenfible  of  it,  we  accu<^om  ourfelves 
to  believe  implicitly  in  them.  If  a 
parent  withdraw  his  protetftion 
from  his  helplel's  clfspring,  they  are 
no  longer  bound  unto  him,  but  their 
affecticm  and  duty  are  transferred 
to  that  perfon,  who  kindly  patro- 
nizes them  in  their  affiiction. —  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  child,  by  an 
obftinate  and  perverfe  dili.bedience, 
provokes  a  parent  and  renders  his 
life  miferable,  he  is  difcharged  from 
that  protection  which  he  would  owe 
to  a  worthy  child. — The  aftection 
which  a  parent  feels  for  his  child, 
before  it  is  capable  of  manifelling 
an  obediefice   to  his  will,  or  a  d<i- 
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fire  to  give  hira  pleafure,  may  arife 
from  fentiments  of  pity  and  hu- 
manity ;  it  may  arile  from  the 
Jove  he  bears  to  the  mother  of  the 
helplefs  infant. — When  we  behold 
a  fellow  creature  overwhelmed 
with  wretchednefs,  mifery,  and 
want,  how  quick  will  fympathy 
beat  llrong  in  a  generous  mind!  how 
quick  will  emutions  arife  which  will 
keep  time  with  what  the  wretch- 
ed object  feels  !  each  pang  he  en- 
dures pierces  us  to  the  foul,  each 
pain  he  fuffers  tortures,  as  a  rack. — 
If  this  is  the  eifed:,  which  an  objec't 
not  particularly  dependent  upon  us, 
will  produce ;  how  would  our 
hearts  yearn  toward  one  commit- 
ted to  our  peculiar  charge,  and  look- 
ing to  us  as  its  only  earthly  fupport ; 
and  even  thefe  fentiments  will  be 
heightened,  when  we  reflect,  that  it 
is  to  us  he  owes  his  exiftence,  and 
that  we  have  brought  him  to  that 
helplefs  condition. 

If  in  confutation  of  this  doctrine, 
h  is  urged,  that  when  a  child  is  ar- 
rived to  maturity,  and  both  his  im- 
mediate obedience  and  the  father's 
protecftion  has  ceafed,  his  refpedl 
for  his  father  ftill  continues,  and 
that  his  affedlion  has  not  dimin- 
ilhed  ;  that  the  father  ftill  has  that 
fond  regard  for  his  child,  and  his 
an-xiety  for  his  welfare  is  the 
fame. — To  this  I  would  anfwer — 
that  there  is  implanted  in  the  hu- 
man foul,  that  noble  principle, — 
gratitude,  ever  anxious  to  repay 
any  obligation  or  benefit  received. — 
It  is  this,  which  prompts,  which  in  a 
manner  impels  a  fon  to  endeavour 
to  render  the  life  of  him  happy,  who 
has  fpared  no  pains,  no  expence  to 
render  him  capable  of  condu(5ling 
himlelf  with  propriety,  through  the 
mazes  of  a  deceitful  word. 

It  is  from  the  influence  of  this, 
and  all-prevailing  habit,  that  he  ftill 
follers  his  infantine  love  and  re- 
ipedt,  and  ftill  is  anxious  to  pleafe 


an  aged  parent,  and  caufe  his  de- 
clining years  to  glide  eafy  to  the  '^ 
grave — The  remaining  tendernels 
of  the  father  is  alio  the  effect:  of  ha- 
bit,— perhaps  of  fomething  more. — 
A  man  unavoidably  conceives  an  af- 
fection for  thofe  objects  which  he 
has  long  been  ufed  to  behold  around 
him  ;  and  a  celebrated  philofopher 
declares,  that  he  would  not  chufe  to 
have  an  old  poll  removed,  to  the 
fight  of  which  he  had  long  been  ac- 
cuftoraed. — The  father  has  addition- 
al motives. — It  was  he  that  reared 
the  tender  body,  and  cultivated  the 
no  lefs  tender  mind  of  his  offspring.— 
He  firft  perceived  and  cherifned  the 
fiiint  dawnings  of  glimmering  rea- 
fon,  and  under  his  foftering  care,  • 
they  daily  encreafed  to  vigor  and 
maturity. —  By  thus  being  the  guar- 
dian of,  he  unavoidably  feels  an  in- 
tereft  in,  the  profperity  or  adverfi- 
ty  of  his  Ward,  wlio,  by  his  conttant 
affiduity .  and  regard,  more  firmly 
grafts  it  in  his  parent's  breaft. 

Experience  fo  far  from  invalidat- 
ing ferves  but  to  ftrengthen  and  con- 
firm this  opinion.  Let  an  infant  be 
feparated  from  its  parent,  before 
his  underftanding  is  ripe  enough  to 
diftinguifli  him  from  the  nsals  of 
mankind,  and  let  the  parent  be  ig- 
norant of  the  features  and  likenefs 
of  his  child. — When  of  age,  prefent 
this  child  to  it's  parent,  and  fee  if 
— that  pretended  language  of  na- 
ture will  direct  either  the  one  or 
the  ether;  fee  if  the  eager  parent 
will  clafp  his  long  loft  child  in  his 
enraptured  arms,  or  if  the  child  will 
bow  with  reverential  awe  to  re- 
ceive the  bleflings  of  a  long  fought 
father — No' — The  experiment  has 
been  tried  but  theeffecft  (I  believe) 
never  produced. 

Self-jntereft,  and  a  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  may  form  no 
weak  ties  in  a  parent's  breaft  to 
urge  him  to  protect  his  offspring  — 
A  long  and  uninterrupted  cuftom 
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has  laid  the  obligation  upon  him  j 
»ncV  he  fears  the  juft  cenfure  of  man- 
kind, if  without  manifeft  and  latif- 
fat^ory  caufe,  he  break  this  what 
was  fo  long  and  fo  hrmly,  been  ef- 
tablilhed. — The  voices  of  all  men 
would  be  turned  againft  him,  and 
unhappily  would  he  linger  out  the 
decaymg  lamp  of  life,  it'  hated  and 
defpifed  by  his  fellow  creatures,  at 
a  time  when  he  moll  needs  their 
aid,  when  an  affectionate  and  cheer- 
ing friend  is  wanted  to  fupport  his 
drooping  fpirits,  and  charm  him 
from  the  verge  of  a  yawning  grave. 
But  how  vaftly  different  is  his  fitu- 
ation  if  a  loving  fon  bears  up  his  a- 
ged  limbs,  foothing  the  pains  and 
misfortunes  ever  attendant  on  the 
latter  period  of  our  exillerice  !  and 
if  a  grateful  world  applaud  the  old 
man  for  the  advant^^ges  they  re- 
ceive from  the    virtues  which  his 


fon  has  acquired  under  his  infpedlioii 
and  influence  ! 

All  the  arguments  and  inftances 
that  might  be  adduced  in  fupport 
of  my  opinion,  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  which  cuftom  has  prelcribed 
to  elTays  of  this  nature  ;  and  al- 
though I  have  only  broughtforward 
thofe,  which  to  me  feemedthemoft 
obvious,  yet  very  probably  the 
reader's  patience  is  already  weari- 
ed with  (comparatively  {'peaking) 
the  fm all  catalogue. — It  is  therefore 
high  time  to  draw  to  a  conclufion, 
which  Ihall  confift  only  of  a  repetioii 
of  what  has  before  been  faid. — Tliat 
as  the  affedions  I'ublifting  between 
parent  and  child,  owe  their  origh;  to 
protection  and  obedience,  fo  when 
either  of  thefe  is  withdrawn  or 
withheld,  the  other  ceafes  to  be  a 
duty. 

H. 


HUMANITY      OF     A     RAVEN 


(from  the  gentl 

Mr.   Urban, 

LET  me  give  you  an  inftance 
of  the  tendernefs,  1  was  a 
bout  to  fay  humanity,  of  a  raven. 
He  lives,  or  did  live  three  years 
fince,  at  the  Red  Lion  at  Hunger- 
ford  ;  his  name,  I  think,  is  Rate. 
You  mail  know  then,  that  coming 
into  that  inn,  my  chaife  run  over, 
and  bruifed  the  leg  of  my  Nswfouud- 
l:ind  dog  ;  and,  while  we  were  ex- 
amining the  injury  done  to  the 
dog's  foot,  Raj'e  was  evidently  a 
concerned fpe^utor ;  for,  the  minute 
the  dog  was  tied  up  under  the 
manger  with  my  hories,  Rafe  not 
only  V Kited,  but  fetched  him  bones, 
and  attended  upon  him  with  parti- 
cular and  repeated  marks  of  kind- 
nefs.  The  bird's  notice  of  the  dog 
was  io  marked y  that  i  obferved  it  to 
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the  hoftler,  for  I  had  not  heard  a 
word  before  of  the  hiflory  of  this 
benevolent  creature.  'John  then  told 
me,  that  he  had  been  bred  from 
his  pin-feather  in  intimacy  with  a 
dog;  that  the  alfeclion  between 
them  was  mutual ;  and  that  all  the 
neighbourhood  had  often  been  wit- 
nefles  of  the  innumerable  acls  of 
kindnefs  they  had  conferred  upon 
each  other.  Rafe's  i)oor  dog,  after 
a  while,  unfortunately  broke  his 
leg,  and,  during  the  long  time  he 
was  confined,  Rafe  waited  upon 
him  conflantly,  carried  him  his  pro- 
vifions  daily,  and  never  Icarce  left 
him  alone  !  One  night,  by  accident, 
the  hofller  had  iliut  the  liable  door, 
and  Raje  was  deprived  of  the  com- 
pany of  his  friend  the  whole  night; 
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b«t  the  hoftler  found,  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  bottom  of  the  door  fo  picked 
away,  that,  had  it  not  been  open- 
ed, Rafe  would,  in  another  hour, 
have  mads  his  own  entrance-port. 
I  then  enquired   of  my    laiidlady 


(a  fenfible  woman)  andheard  whatt 
I  have  related  confirmed  by  her, 
with  feveral  other  lingular  traits  of 
the  kindnefTes  this  bird  ihews  to  all 
doas  in  general,  but  particularly  to 
inabmd  or  wounded  ones. 


■4>«<^^'<$^4>'^*4>°'<^'<^>^4K>  4>' — 


CRITICISM    ON    MODERN    MUSICK. 

LETTER  FROM  Dr.  B.  FRANKLIN,  to  Mr.  P.  FRANKLIN,   at  Newi-ort. 


DEAR.  BROTHER, 

I  LIKE  your  ballad  very  well, 
and  I  think  it  well  adapted  for 
your  purpofe  of  difcouraging  ex- 
penlive  foppery,  and  encouraging 
induftry  and  frugality.  If  you  can 
get  it  generally  lung  in  yonr  coun- 
try, it  may  probably  have  a  good 
deal  of  the  effet^b  you  hope  and  ex- 
peol:  from  it.  But  as  you  aimed  at 
making  it  general,  1  wonder  you 
chofe  lo  uncomraou  a  meafure  in 
poetry,  that  none  of.  the  tunes  in 
common  ufe  will  fui.:  it.  Had  you 
fitted  it  to  an  old  one,  well  known, 
it  muft  have  i'pread  much  falter  than 
I  doubt  it  will  do  from  the  bell  new 
tune  we  can  get  compofed  for  it.  I 
think  too,  that  if  you  had  given  it 
to  fome  country  girl  iu  the  heart  of 
MalTachufetts,  who  has  never  heard 
any  other  than  pfalm  tunes  or  Chevy 
Chace,  the  Childrsn  in  the  Woody 
the  S^anijl?  Lady^  and  fuch  old  fim- 
ple  dittiej,  but  has  naturally  a  good 
ear,  ihe  might  more  probably  have 
raade  a  piealing  popular  tune  for 
you,  than  any  of  our  mafters  here, 
and  more  proper  for  your  purpofe, 
which  wcAild  bed  be  anfwered,  if 
everv  word,  as  it  is  fung,  be  under- 
llood  by  all  that  hear  it,  and  if  the 
emphaiis  you  intend  for  particular 
word';,  couid  be  given  by  the  finger 
as  well  as  by  the  reader;  much  of 
the  force  ai;d  impreflion  of  the  long 
depending  on  thole  circumitance  . 
UnI.  AiYL.  VoLV.  No.  2. 


I  will  however  get  it  as  well  done 
iav  you  as  I  can. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  mean  to 
depredate  the  feiUof  ourcompofers 
of  mulick  here  ;  they  are  admirable 
at  pleafmg  praclifc;d  ears,  and  know 
how  to  deiight  one  another ;  but  in 
compoiing  for  longs  the  reigning 
tafte  leems  to  be  quite  out  of  na- 
ture, or  rather  the  reverie  of  na- 
ture, and  yet  like  a  torrent,  hur- 
ries them  all  away  with  it;  one  or 
two  perhaps  only  excepted. 

You,,  in  the  I'pirit  of  Ibme  an- 
cient legiflators,  would  influence  the 
manners  of  your  country,  by  the 
united  powers  of  poetry  and  mufick. 
Ey  what  I  can  learn  of  theiryo;;^/, 
the  mutick  was  fnnple,  conformed 
itlelf  to  the  ufual  pronunciation  of 
words,  as  to  meafure,  cadence,  or 
emphafis,  &c.  never  difguifed,  or 
confounded  the  language,  by  mak- 
ing a  long  fyllable  ihoit,  or  a  Ihort 
one  long,  when  fung ;  their  finging 
was  only  a  more  pleafmg,  becauie 
a  melodious  manner  of  fpeaking;  it 
was  capable  of  all  the  graces  of 
profe  oratory,  while  it  added  the 
pleafure  of  harmony. 

A  mcdern  long,  on  the  contrary, 
neglects  all  the  proprieties  and 
beauties  of  common  fpeech,  and  in 
their  place  introduces  its  defe{ls  and 
abfurditUs  as  fo  many  graces.  I  am 
alraid  you  will  haidly  cake  my 
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word  for  this,  and  therefore  I  muft 
endeavour  to  fupport  it  by  proof. 
Here  is  the  firft  fong  I  lay  my  hand 
on.  It  happens  to  be  a  corapofition 
of  one  of  onr  greateft  niafters,  the 
ever  famous  tiandel.  It  is  not  one 
of  his  juvenile  performances,  before 
his  tafte  could  be  formed  aud  im- 
proved. It  appeared  when  his  re- 
putation was  at  the  higheft,  is 
greatly  admired  by  all  his  admirers, 
and  is  really  excellent  in  its  kind. 
It  is  called,  the  additio7ial  Favourite 
Song,  in  Judas  Maccabeus.  Now 
I  reckon  among  the  defects  and  im- 


proprieties of  common  fpeech,  the 
following,  viz. 

1 .  Wrong  placing  the  accent,  or 
emphafis ;  by  laying  it  on  words  of 
no  importance,  or  on  wrong  fyl- 
lables. 

2.  Drawlins; ;  or  extending  the 
found  of  words,  or  fyllables,  beyond 
their  natural  length. 

3.  Stuttering;  or  making  many 
fyllables  of  one. 

4.  Unintelligiblenefs ;  the  refult 
of  the  three  foregoing  united. 

5.  Tautology  ;   and, 

6.  Screammg,  without  caufc. 


For  the  wrong  placing  of  the  accent,  or  emphafis,  fee  it  on  the  word 
their f  inftead  of  being  on  the  word  vain  t 


vain     myf  -  -  te 


Alfo,  on  the  word  fromi,  and  the  wrong  fyllable  like. 


Godlike         wif  -  dom  from 


a  -  -  bove. 


For  the  drawling,  fee  the  words  nor  and  heal^  and  the  laft  fyllable  of  the 
word  'wounded: 

g^_        _ o_ 

Nor  can  heal      the\Youad-ed         heart.   ^ 

Alio,  in  the  fyllable  wif,  the  wordftOfM,  and  fyllable  iove. 


Godlike  wifdom       froih    a  -  -  -  bove. 

For  the  ftutterlngj  fee  the  words  72e'er  and  relieve. 

-^-1-n— I — 1^ 1— i-T— im"i T — »-^" 

-1 -> -r -1-.-^  j  T  r  _ 


'ms^mm. 


Ma    -    gick  charms  can      ne'er       re  -  -  lieve  you. 
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Here  are  four  fyllables  made  of 
one,  and  eight  of  three,  but  this  is 
moderate.  I  have  feen  in  another 
fong,  that  I  cannot  now  find,  feven- 
teen  fyllables  made  of  three,  and 
fixteen  of  one  ;  the  latter  I  remem- 
ber was  the  word  charms;  viz. 
Cha,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a, 
a,  a,  a,  a,  arms — ftammering  with 
a  witnefs  1 

For  the  unintelligiblenefs;  give 
this  whole  fong  to  any  taught  fm- 
ger,  and  Jet  her  (ing  it  to  any 
company  that  have  never  heard  it 
before  ;  and  you  will  find  that  they 
will  not  underftand  three  words  in 
ten.  It  is  therefore  that  at  the 
oratorios  and  operas,  one  fees  with 
books  in  their  hands  all  thofe  who 
defire  to  underftand  what  they 
hear  fung,  by  even  our  beil  perfor- 
R'lers. 


For  the  tautology,  you  have, 
'  with  their  vain  myfterious  art,' 
twice  repeated ;  *  magick  charms 
can  ne'er  relieve  you,'  three  times. 
*  Nor  can  heal  the  wounded  heart,* 
three  times ;  'godlike  wifdom  from 
above,'  twice  ;  and  '  this  alone  can 
ne'er  deceive  you,'  two  or  three 
times.  But  this  is  reafonable  when 
compared  with  *  the  monfter  Poly- 
pheme,  the  monfter  Polypheme,'  a 
luindred  times  over,  and  over,  in 
his  adnfired  Acis  and  Galatea. 

As  to  the  fcream'mg ;  perhaps  I 
cannot  find  a  fair  inftiance  in  this 
fong,  but  whoever  has  frequented 
our  operas  will  remember  many. 
And  yet  here  methinks  the  words 
710  and  (?'6'r,when  fnng  to  the  notes, 
liave  a  little  of  the  air  oi.fireamhig, 
and  would  adually  be  fci'eamed  by 
fome  fmo-ers. 


/--N 


No  magick  charms       can  e'er  re 


eve  you. 


I  fend  you  enclofcdthe  fong  with 
its  mufick.  Read  the  words  with- 
out the  repetitions.  Obferve  how 
few  they  are,  and  what  a  fhower 
of  notes  attend  them.  You  will 
then  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think 
with  me,  that  though  the  words 
might  be  the  principal  part  of  an 
ancient  fong,  they  are  of  i'mall  im- 
portance in  a  modern  one ;  they  are 
in  filer t  only  a  pretetice  for  Juig- 
ing. 

1  might  have  mentioned  inarti- 
culation  among  the  defeats  of  com- 
mon fpeech,  that  are  afllimed  as 
beauties  in  modern  fmging ;  but  as 
that  feemed  more  the  fault  of  the 
finger  than  of  the  compoler,  I 
omitted  it  in  what  related  merely 
to  the  compofition.     The  fine  fin- 


ger, in  the  prelent  mode,  ftlfles  alJ 
the  hard  confonants,  and  poliflies 
away  all  the  rougher  parts  of  words 
that  llsrve  to  diftinguilh  them  on^ 
from  another  j  fo  that  you  hear 
nothing  but  an  admirable  pipe,  and 
undeiiland  no  more  of  the  fong, 
than  you  would  from  its  tune  play- 
ed on  any  other  inftrument.  \i' 
ever  it  was  the  ambition  of  mu- 
l^cians  to  make  inftruments  that 
fliould  imitate  the  human  voice,  that 
ambition  is  now  reverfed,  the  voice 
aiming  to  be  like  an  inftrument. 
Thus  wigs  were  firft  made  to  imi- 
tate a  good  natural  head  of  hair ; 
but  when  they  became  fa/hlonable, 
though  in  unnatural  forms,  we  have 
feen  natural  hair  dreifed  to  loot,* 
like  wies. 
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Account  of  ait  extraor 
formed  in  ^;2  o p  en  Boa t  , 

AMONG  the  various  advan- 
tages of  commerce,  a  very 
important  one  Ivis  been,  the  intro- 
tluction  of  valuable  productions  of 
different  countries  into  each  oiher. 
Moft  of  the  uleful  vegetables  and  a- 
nimais  of  the  eaitern  continent  have 
been  thus  introduced  into  America, 
which,  in  return,  has  given  to  Eu- 
rope her  potatoes,  her  maiz,  &c. 
The  difcoveries  made  within  thefe 
laft  thirty  years  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  fe- 
veral  phmts  fuited  to  afFord  nouriili- 
ment.  Amongil  thefe  the  bread- 
fruit holds  a  diilinguifned  place.  It 
is  a  whole fome  and  agreeable  food, 
and  is  the  principal  fupport  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  numerous  ides 
which  are  fcaitered  over  thePacific.f 
As  the  climate  of  thefe  iflands  near- 
'iy  reicmbles  that  of  the  Weft-In- 
dies, it  is  higb.ly  probable  that  the 
bread-fruit  tree  might  be  made  to 
grow  in  the  latter. 

In  the  year   1787  the    court  of 
Great-Britain  determined  to  make 


DiNARY   VOYAGE,  j&^r- 
on  the  vaft  Pacific  Ocean,* 

an  experiment  of  this  kind.  The 
Bounty,  a  ihip  of  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  tons  burthen,  carrying  forty 
fix  men,  was  fitted  out  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  furnirtied  with  every  ne- 
cefTary  for  lo  long  a  voyage.  Tiie 
command  of  the  ex'pec'icion  was 
given  to  Lieut.  Bligh,  who  had  for- 
merly accompanied  Capt.  Cook, 
and  was  conlequently  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  South  Sea.  He  failed 
from  England  in  December  r  787, 
and  arrived  at  Otaheite  in  October 
I  78S.  After  remaining  here  twen- 
ty-three weeks,  he  departed  on  the 
4th  of  April  1 7S9,  with  every  prof- 
pe(5t  of  fuccefsfully  executing  the 
important  trufl.  committed  to  him. 
His  fliip  was  in  excellent  condition, 
well  ftored  with  neceffaries  and  con- 
veniencies  ;  his  crew  was  in  per- 
fect health  ;  and  one  thouland  and 
fifteen  bread-fruit  plants,  which  he 
had  taken  on  board,  were  in  the 
moft  fiourifliing  ftate  of  preferva- 
tion.  Thefe  favourable  appear- 
ances continued  until  the   morningj 


*  A  lengthy  narrative  of  this  furprizing  voyage,  publl-fiae-d  in  London,  by  Lieu- 
tenant Bligh,  was  forvi^arded  to  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  by  the  laft  Britifli  Pac- 
ket, This  gentleman  has  obligingly  favoured  us  with  tJie  narrative,  which  we  have 
abridged,  for  the  information  and  entertainment  of  our  readers. 

•}■  The  bread-fruit  tree,  fays  Monfieur  Crozet,  is  one  of  the  fii  eft  vegetable  pro* 
Oudlions  in  nature.  It  is  tall,  and  rifes  with  an  ereit  ftem.  Its  bark  is  Imooth  like 
that  of  the  beech,  the  branches  begin  to  iffue  from  the  trunk,  at  the  height  often  or 
twelve  feet,  and  are  alternate,  like  the  leaves.  Thefe  leaves  are  generally  eighteea 
inches  or  two  feet  long,  deeply  cut,  like  thofe  of  the  fig;  they  are  firm,  thick,  of  a 
fceautiful  green  colour,  and  are  an  excellent  food  for  the  cattle.  With  fuch  a  foliage 
the  bread-fruit  furcifhes  a  thick  and  delightful  fhade  ;  from  the  ala;  of  the  leaves  pro- 
eeeds  the  fruit,  which  is  of  the  fize  of  a  large  cantaloupe  melon,  but  more  oval,  and 
«f  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  Its  pulp  is  farinaceous  and  pleafant,  even  to  thofc 
who  tafle  it  for  the  firft  time.  It  has  exadly  the  tafle  of  bread,  and  along  with  its 
nutritive  quality,  this  fruit  pofTefTes  an  agreeable  and  delicate  frefhncfs,  which  the 
mofl  expert  bakers  caifnot  communicate  to  our  bread,  it  is  fit  for  eating  wh^n  it  has 
attained  its  full  fize,  and  is  ftill  green;  it  is  freed  from  its  fkin,  and  cut  into  flices  liks 
bread.  It  is  alfo  ufed  dried  in  the  fun,  or  in  an  oven,  and  in  this  flate  it  may  be  pro* 
ferved  for  feveral  years,  and  much  longer  than  ohir  beft  fea-bifcuit. 

When  this  fruit  arrives  at  maturity,  it  is  no  longer  fit  to  be  eateia,  it  becomes  yel- 
low and  foft ;  its  fmell  is  fweet,  but  it  lofes  ks  fwinacspus  talk,  and  beeoilies  infigid  : 
»ad  in  that  ftate  is  laxative  and  heating. 
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of  the  29th,  when  the  fcene  was 
fuddenly  changed,  and  the  intention 
of  the  voyage  entirely  fruftrated, 
by  a  mutiny  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  crew.  This  had  been  concert- 
ed in  fo  pi  ivate  a  manner,  that 
though  the  mutineers  had  a  con- 
ftant  familiar  intercourfe  with  the 
reft  of  the  men,  none  but  them- 
felves  enterrained  the  leaft  fujpici- 
onofit.  The  ringleader  was  the 
mailer's  mate,  one  Chriftian,  wiih 
whom  Mr.  Biigh  had  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy.  Tlie  commander  and 
molt  of  the  officers  were  iliddenly 
feized^and  bound.  Every  exertion 
was  made  to  rcftore  the  men  to  a 
fenfe  of  their  duty  ;  but  in  v^in. 
Mr.  Bligh  and  eighteen  of  his  men 
were  forced  on  ooard  the  fliip's 
launch  ;  and  after  enduring  various 
indignities  from  the  mutineers, 
were  caft  adrift  into  the  ocean,  un- 
provided with  almoft  every  necef- 
lary. 

The  motive  of  this  revolt  appears 
to  have  been  a  defire  of  returning 
to  Otaheite,  and  feriling  there, 
where  the  men  had  probably  form- 
ed fome  female  cownedtions.  "  The 
women  at  Otaheite."  fays  Mr. 
Bligh,  "  are  handfome,  mild,  aud 
cheerful  in  their  manners  and  con- 
verfation,  poiTeffed  of  great  fenfi- 
bility,  and  have  fufficient  delicacy 
to  make  them  admired  and  beloved. 
The  chiefs  were  fo  much  attached 
to  our  people,  that  they  rather  en- 
couraged them  to  ftay  among  them 
than  otherwife,  and  even  made 
them  promifes  of  large  polTeffions. 
Under  thel'e,  and  many  other  at- 
tendant circumllances,  equally  de- 
firable,  it  is  now  perhaps  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  though  fcarce- 
ly  poffible  to  have  been  forefeen, 
that  a  fet  of  failors,  moft  of  tliem 
void  cf  connections,  iliould  be  led 
away  ;  elpecially,  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  fuch  powerful  inducements, 
tbey  imagined  it  in  their  power  to 


fix  themfelves  in  the  midft  of  plen- 
ty, in  the  fineft  ifland  in  the  world, 
where  they  need  not  labour,  and 
M'here  the  allurements  of  diflipation 
are  beyond  anv  thing  that  can  be 
conceived."  Defertion  had  been 
tried  before  by  Capt.  Cook's  men ; 
but  in  every  inftance  the  chiefs 
had  been  prevailed  upon,  by  prelents 
or  menaces,  tofurrender  the  defert- 
ers.  To  feize  the  fhip,  then,  muil 
have  appeared  to  thel'e  men  a  lefs 
hazardous  mode  of  efFe(fting  their 
defigns.  When  they  turned  the  boat 
off  they  gave  three  cheers,  and  a 
"  Huzza  tor  Otaheite  ;"  tho'  they 
affected  'to  fteer  a  contrary  way. 

When  Mr.  Bligh  and  his  men 
were  caft  off,  they  were  about  ten 
leagues  from  Tofoa,  the  north- 
wefternmoft  of  the  Friendly  Ifles. 
Their  whole  ftock  of  provifion  cons 
fifted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  bread,  thirty-two  pounds 
of  pork,  fix  quarts  cf  rum,  fix  bot- 
tles of  wine,  and  twenty-eight  gal- 
lons of  water.  They  were  allow- 
ed to  take  with  them  the  carpen- 
ter's cheft  of  tools,  four  tutlafles, 
and  fome  clothes.  The  ulerk  con- 
veyed info  the  boat  a  quadrSTlt  and 
compafs,  and  a  few  papcys.  The 
gunner  had  a  watch,  and  one  of  the 
men  brouglit  off  a  copper  pot. 

Mr.  Bligh's  firft  intention  was  to 
take  in  fome  bread-fruit  and  water 
at  Tofoa,  to  I'ail  from  thence  to 
Tongataboo,  another  of  the  Friend- 
ly liles,  and  there  folicit  from  Pou- 
laho,  the  king,  whom  he  had  for- 
merly known,  a  fupply  (•»f  proviii?- 
ans,  to  enable  him  to  pnrfue  his  voy- 
age to  the  £aft-lndies.  He  readi- 
ed Tofoa  that  evening,  but  could 
not  land  until  the  next  morning. 
Parties  were  fent  ouj  to  look  for 
water  snd  provilions  ;  a  few  gal- 
lons of  rain-water  were  collected 
from  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  a  few 
cocoa  nuts  and  plantai^iS  were  ga- 
thered.    On   thefe  they  fubfifted, 
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willing  t,o  fpare  their  (liip's  provifions 
for  their  voyage.  On  the  third  day 
they  diicovered  Tome  of  the  natives, 
who  immediately  conveyed  intelli- 
gence  to  the  reft,  a  number  of 
whom  loon  repaired  to  the  boat 
with  bread-fruit,  plantains,  and  wa- 
ter, which  they  exchanged  for  but- 
tons, bead?,  &c.  They  enquired 
\QV  nails  ;  but  thefe  were  teo  valu- 
able and  fcarce  an  article  to  be 
]iarted  with.  Provifions  were 
brought  in  fuch  fmall  quantities, 
that  there  was  no  profpect  of  pro- 
curing fufficient  for  the  voyage. 
The  number  of  natives  foon  en- 
creafed,  and  two  chiefs  made  their 
appearance,  with  a  young  man 
whom  Mr.  Biigh  had  formerly 
known  at  Annamooka.  They  pro- 
feh'ed  the  m(^l:  friendly  intentions, 
and  fome  of  them  otFered  to  accom- 
pany the  boat  to  Tongataboo.  But 
thefe  fymptoms  of  friendlhip  were 
of  ihort  duration.  They  loon  found 
that  the  white  men  were  unpi-ovid- 
eu  with  fire-arms,  and  that  they 
eould  expect  no  aliiftance  from  their 
ihip.  They  determined  therefore 
to  attack  and  plunder  them,  and 
gave  notice  of  an  approaching  af- 
fauk  by  knocking  ftones  together. 
Mr.  Bligh  and  parr  of  his  crew  were 
ut  this  time  on  fliore,  in  a  cave,  a- 
bout  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  water,  with  no  means  of 
defence  but  two  cutlaifes.  Some  of 
the  men  were  out  in  fearch  of  wa- 
ter and  provifions.  They  deter- 
mined to  remain  on  ihore  until  e- 
vening,  expecling  that  the  favages 
would  then  difperfe,  as  they  liad 
before  done.  But  finding  they  made 
preparations  for  pafling  the  night 
there,  Mr.  Bligh,  after  fendmg  his 
proviiions  and  other  things  on  board 
the  boat,  marclied  towards  the 
ihore.  The  chiefs  prefTtd  him  to 
remain  on  Ihore  that  night,  and 
promiled  to  accompany  him  to 
Tongatiibo©    the    n«xt     morning. 


This  he  declined,  and  thjey  left  hini 
with  aflurances  of  attacking  him. 
They  now  were  all  on  board,  ex- 
cept one  man,  wiio  remained  on 
Ihore  to  caft  off  the  boar,  when  the 
attack  commenced  by  a  difcharge  of 
ftones  from  two  hundred  men.  The 
man  who  remained  on  the  beach 
was  inftantly  knocked  down  and 
murdered,  and  more  of  the  men 
were  bruifed  by  the  ftones,  before 
riiey  could  get  under  way.  The 
natives  then  filled  two.  of  their  ca- 
noes with  ftones,  and  paddled  after 
them,  continuing  the  attack  with 
great  violence.  As  the  boat's  crew 
were  deftitute  of  means  of  return- 
ing the  affault,  they  would  proba- 
bly have  been  either  killed  or  taken, 
had  they  not  thrown  overboard 
iome  of  tkeir  clothes,  which  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  lavages,  and 
whilft  they  were  bufied  in  picking 
them  up,  the  boat  eftaped. 

Had  the  attack  commenced  while 
Mr.  Bligh  was  in  the  cave,  it  is 
morally  impoflible  tliat  he  could 
have  efcap«id.  But,  fortunately  for 
him,  the  favages  conceived  tha« 
they  could  attack  him  to  greater  ad- 
vantage in  his  boat. 

The  treatment  experienced  at  To 
foa,  rendered  the  crew  fearful  of 
landing  at  any  other  illand,  in  their 
prefent  defencelefs  iituation.  They, 
therefore,  all  united  to  folicit  their 
commander  to  take  them  towards 
home.  Ke  informed  them  that  the 
neareft  place  from  which  they  could 
expe(5l  affiftance  was  Timor,  an 
Eaft-India  illand,  ,on  which  the 
Dutch  have  afettlement,  and  that  as 
they  could  hope  for  no  refrefhment 
by  the  way,  unlefs  perhaps  on  the 
coaft  of  New  Holland,  they  muft: 
necelfarily  agree  to  live  on  a  fmall 
allowance' of  bread  and  water  daily. 
To  this  they  confented,  and  they 
let  fail  for  Timor  in  an  open  boat, 
only  twenty- three  feet  long,  hi  a 
fea    ahBoft    unknown,    without    a 
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chart  to  d#i-edl  them,  and  with  a 
fcanty  ftock  of  provifions.  Rely- 
ing upon  the  great  abili'.ies  of  their 
commandei\  they  felt  the  moft  fan- 
guine  expectations  of  fiiccefs.  Nor 
could  thefe  be  remo%'ed  by  a  fuc- 
cefiion  of  hardfhips,  the  account  of 
which  will  appear  almoft  incredi- 
ble. The  rains  were  almolt  incef- 
fant,  and  the  fea  was  continually 
breaking  over  them,  fo  ihat  two 
men  were  conflantiy  employed  in 
baling  the  boat,  and  they  were  per- 
petually wet  to  the  fkin  ■;  and  al- 
though they  were  never  farther  re- 
moved from  the  line  than  nine- 
teen degrees  fouth,  they  felt  great 
inconveniencies  from  the  cold.  The 
confequences  were  violent  pains  in 
their  bowels  and  bones.  Thefe  were 
fome  what  alleviated  by  a  teafpoon- 
ful  or  two  of  rum,  given  occalion- 
ally  J  and  they  found  that  wring- 
ing their  clothes  in  the  fea  impart- 
ed a  degree  of  warmth,  and  ren- 
dered them  lefs  liable  to  fuffer  from 
colds,  or  rheumatic  complaints.  This 
was  frequently  repeated,  and  they 
always  found  themfelves  refreihed 
by  it.  Unfortunately,  part  of  their 
bread  had  been  wetted,  and  great- 
ly damaged.  Even  in  this  Itate  it 
was  too  precious  to  be  thrown  a- 
way,  and  it  was  ferved  out  in  fmall 
quantities,  after  the  bread-fruit  and 
cocoa-nuts,  brought  from  Tofoa, 
were  confumed.  In  addition  to  the 
diltrefs  of  hunger,  they  fuffered 
greatly  from  a  want  of  repofe.  One 
half  fat  up,  while  the  other  half  lay 
on  the  boat's  bottom,  without  any 
covering,  expofed  to  the  continual 
rains,  and  the  feas  breaking  over 
them,  and  even  in  this  lituation  un- 
able to  extend  their  limbs.  Fortu- 
nately they  felt  little  or  no  thirft, 
as  they  were  continually  wet,  and 
moifture  was  imbibed  by  the  pores 
of  the  Ikin.  The  rains,  too,  had 
enabled  them  to  make  forae  addition 
to  their  ftock  of  water,  but  it  was 


found  necefTary  to  diminilh  the  al- 
lowance of  bread  to  three  twenty- 
fifths  of  a  pound  daily,  to  which 
was  added,  occafionally,  half  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce  of  pork. 

In  this  courfe  they  obferved  {ome 
iflands,  which  had  been  heretofore 
undifcovered.  Some  of  them  appear- 
ed to  conltitute  a  part  of  the  New 
Hebrides  ;  and  another  clufter  they 
called  Bligh's  Iflands,  after  their 
gallant  commander. 

The  rains  continued  with  great 
violence  ;  the  fatigue  of  baling  the 
boat,  the  want  of  reft,  and  ex- 
treme hunger,  foon  reduced  many 
of  the  crew  to  the  moft  diftreiling 
fituation.  The  weather  at  length 
cleared  up,  and  produced  fome  al- 
leviation of  their  fufferings.  But 
now,  fmall  as  their  allowance 
of  bread  had  hitherto  been,  Mr. 
Biigh,  apprehenfive  left  they  ihould 
mifs  Timor,  and  be  obliged  to  fteer 
for  Java,  propofed  to  lefTen  it  to 
two  twenty-fifths  of  a  pound  daily  ; 
and  he  reprefented  lb  ftrongly  the 
neceffity  oi  this,  that  it  was  agreed 
to.  Some  noddies  and  boobies  now 
came  fo  near  them  as  to  be  caujiht 
by  the  hand.  Thefe  are  fea-fowls, 
the  noddy  of  the  lize  of  a  pigeon, 
the  booby  of  that  of  a  duck.  A  fin- 
gle  bird,  <livided  equally  between 
eighteen  men,  occafionally  made  an 
addition  to  their  fcanty  meal  of 
bread  and  water.  The  blood  was 
divided  between  three  of  the  men, 
who  were  moft  reduced.  How 
much  they  fuffered  may  be  conceiv- 
ed, when  we  are  told,  that  when 
two  boobies  were  caught  and  di- 
vided amongft  then),  each  man 
thought  he  had  feafted. 

They  now  drew  nigh  New- Hol- 
land, at  the  N.  E.  coaft  of  which 
they  arrived  on  the  29th  of  May, 
and  landed  on  an  uninhabited  ifland, 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  main  land, 
which  Mr.  Bligh  named  Reftoration- 
llland.    The  general  fymptoms  of 
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difeafe  at  this  time  were  a  dizzinels 
in  tile  head,  great  weaknefs  of  the 
joints,  and  violent  tenefmus,  nu.ll  of 
tiiem  having  had  no  evacuation  by 
ftocl,  lince  they  left  ths  ihip.  They 
found  here  a  plenty  of  trelh  water, 
and  excellent  o)  Iters.  A  fire  was 
kindled  by  means  of  a  fmall  magni- 
fying gl.^rj,  and  in  their  copper  pot 
they  prepared  a  Itew  of  theoyller?, 
with  feme  pork  and  bread,  vvhicii 
inig!'t  have  been  relilhed  even  by 
dainty  palates,  and  which,  to  men 
alniclt  familhed,  mnit  hnve  afforded 
a  repaft  iiineriortothe  richelt  dain- 
ties of  the  I  noli:  pampered  epicure. 
To  thi*.  mefs  was  fonic times  added 
a  fmail  bean,  a  fpecies  of  dolichos, 
whici;  grew  on  the  iiLuul,  and  the 
«  inner  part  of  the  pal-a-rree,  which 
was  loft  and  not  uapleafant,  and 
fome  berries.  Add  to  this,  that 
they  enjoyed  found  refl  at  night, 
and  it  will  readily  be  Tuppofed  that 
they  were  mucli  refreOied. 

After  remaining  here  a  few  days 
they  coailcd  along  to  another  ifUnd, 
which  tliey  cdled  Sunday  IlJand. 
Here  they  gathered  lome  clams  and 
oyllers,  and  a  few  dog-tilh.  They 
found  alio  a  coniideraole  fupply  of 
rain  water  in  the  recks.  They 
caught  alio  a  few  noddies,  and  but 
for  the  imprudence  of  one  man,  who 
feparated  from  the  relf,  and  fear- 
ed the  birds,  they  would  have 
caught  more.  This  man  afterwards 
confeffed,  that,  after  leaving  his 
companions,  he  had  devoured  nine 
birds. 

After  remS'ining  fix  days  on  the 
coall  of  New-Hohand,  they  depart- 
ed much  refrclhed.  Some  of  the 
men  had  fuffertd  from  eating  too 
greedily  of  the  berries  and  raw 
beans,  but  they  loon  recovered. 
]Mr.  Neilon,  the  Botaniil,  was  in  a 
very  weak  Itate,  wlien  they  left  the 
ifland  ;  but  by  giving  him  now  and 
then  a  fmall  quantity  of  wine  he  re- 
covered.    They  were  now  reduc- 


ed to  their  former  allowance,  to 
which  now  and  then  was  added  part 
of  a  booby,  and  once  they  caught 
a  young  dolphin,  whicli  proved  a 
great  refrelhment  to  them.  The 
lea  was  Hill  very  rough,  and  was 
continually  breaking  over  them, 
keeping  them  conftantly  wet,  and 
requiring  unremitted  baUng.  This, 
added  to  the  want  of  lefl,  -and 
fcanty  fare,  ,foon  broke  the  littla 
ftrength  which  they  had  gotten  at 
New- Holland,  and  reduced  them  to 
a  ibite  ct  dlilrefs,  greater  if  polTib!* 
than  that  which  they  had  before  ex- 
perienced. An  extreme  weak- 
nefs,  fwelled  !egs,  hollow  and  ghaft- 
ly  countenances,  great  propenfity 
to  lleep,  with  an  apparent  debility 
of  underilanding,  feemed  to  be  mel- 
ancholy prefages  of  their  approach- 
ing dillolution.  Tlie  furgeon  and 
one  of  the  men  were  niolt  affetft- 
ed,  and  liie  was  iiipported  in  them 
by  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  wine  occafion- 
ally  given.  When  their  diltreffes 
were  at  the  height,  they  efpied  the 
coail  of  Timor.  In  forty  one  days, 
they  had  iailed  three  thouland  fix 
hundred  and  eighteen  miles.  Great 
was  their  joy,  after  all  their  dil- 
treffes,  to  find  a  profpe^t  of  imme- 
diate relief,  and  of  being  reltored 
to  their  native  country.  Notknow- 
ing  in  what  part  of  this  illand  the 
Dutch  fettlement  was  iituated,  they 
coafted  along  ihore  for  a  few  days, 
until  they  met  with  fome  of  the  na- 
tives, who  gave  them  fome  refrelh- 
ment, and  one  of  whom  conducted 
them  to  Coupang,  at  which  place 
the  2;overnor  reiided.  The  recep- 
tion they  here  met  with,  was  polite 
and  humane  beyond  dei'ciiption. 
The  men  were  brought  on  Uiore  im- 
mediately, and  conducted  to  a  houle 
where  relrelhments  were  prepar- 
ed for  them.  **  The  abiHiies  of  a 
painter,  fiiys  Mr.  Bligh,  perhaps 
could  never  have  been  difplayed  to 
more  advantage,  than  in   the  de- 
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lineation  of»the  two  groups  of  fi- 
gures, which  at  this  time  prefented 
tkeiTjfelves.  An  indifferent  fpedla- 
tor  would  have  been  at  a  lofs  which 
moft  to  admire  ;  the  eyes  of  famine 
fparkling  at  immediate  relief,  or 
the  horror  of  their  preiervers  at 
the  fight  of  fo  many  fpecStres,  whofe 
ghaftly  countenances,  if  the  caule 
had  been  unknown,  would  rather 
have  excited  terror  than  pity.  Our 
bodies  were  nothing  but  Ikin  and 
bones,  our  limbs  were  full  of  fores, 
and  we  were  clothed  in  rags ;  in 
this  condition,  with  the  tears  of 
gratitude  flowing  down  our  cheeks, 
the  people  of  Timor  beheld  us  with 
a  mixture  of  horror,  furprife,  and 
pity." 

They  received  every  mark  of  at- 
tention from  thefe  humane  Dutch- 
men, during  a  flay  of  two 
months.  They  were  furnifhed  with 
lodgings  and  a  plentiful  flock  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  their  lick  were  careful- 
ly attended  to  by  the  furgeon,  who 
ileadily  refufed  all  offers  of  compen- 
lation.  After  they  had  been  at 
Timor  fome  time,  and  had  nearly 
recovered  from  the  hardlhips  of 
their  voyage,  Mr.  Nelion  was 
feized  with  an  inflammatory  fever, 
of  which,  notwithftanding  every  at- 
tention, he  died.  He  had  been 
fent  out  by  Sir  Jafeph  Banks,  with 
Capt.  Cook  in  his  lail  voyage,  and 
had  accompanied  Mr.  JBli^h,  to 
make  diicoveries  in  Natural  Hiilo- 
ry,  in  which  he  was  a  proficient. 
His  amiable  manners,  good  fenfe, 
and  patient  refignation  under  his 
diltrefles,  had  endeared  him  to  all 
the  crew,  and  his  lofs  was  fincerely 
and  univeri'ally  regretted. 

After  remaining  two  months  at 
Timor,  Mr.  Bligh  and  his  men 
failed  for  Batavia,  in  a  fchooner 
which  he  had  purchafed,  and  arriv- 
ed there  on  the  ift  of  O6l:ober.  He 
was  here  feized  with  a  fevere  fit  of 
ijlnefs,  of  which  he  did  not  recover 
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till  he  left  this  unwholefome  climate 
and  got  to  fea.  He  left  Batavia  in 
a  Dutch  packet,  in  the  early  part 
of  October,  leaving  the  reft  of  the 
crew  to  follow  him,  in  the  fleet 
which  would  fail  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  He  arrived  at  Fortf' 
mouth  in  the  beginning  of  March 
I  790  ;  and  was  himfelf  the  firft 
who  brouglu  intelligence  of  the  lofs 
of  his  fhip,  of  his  extraordinary  dif- 
treflTes,  and  of  the  ftill  more  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  which  he  was 
releafed  from  them. — 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this 
abftradt  than  with  the  foUowingex- 
tradl  from  Lieut.  Bligh's  narra- 
tive. 

"  When  I  reflect  how  providentir 
ally  our  lives  were  faved  at  Tofoa, 
by  the  inhabitants  delaying  the  at- 
tack, and  that  with  fcarce  any  thing 
to  fupport  life,  we  crofled  a'  fea  of 
more  than  one  thoufand  two  hnn- 
dred  leagues,  without  flielter  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ; 
when  I  reflect  that  in  an  open  boat, 
with  fo  much  ftormy  weather,  we 
elcaped  foundering  ;  that  not  any  of 
us  were  taken  off"  by  difeafe,  that  we 
had  the  great  good  fortune  to  pafs 
the  unfriendly  natives  of  other 
countries  without  accident,  and  at 
laft  happily  to  meet  with  the  moft 
friendly  and  beft  of  people  to  re- 
lieve our  diffreflles  ;  I  fay,  when  I 
refle(fl  on  all  thefe  wonderful  ef- 
capes,  the  remembrance  of  fuch 
great  mercies  enables  me  to  bear, 
with  refignation  and  cheerfulnefs^ 
the  failure  of  an  expedition,  the 
iuccefs  of  which  I  had  fo  much  at 
heart,  and  which  was  fruftrated  at 
a  time  when  I  was  congratulating 
myfelf,  on  the  fairelt  profpedt  of 
being  able  to  complete  it,  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  fully  have  anfv\'er- 
ed  the  intention  of  his  majeily,  and 
the  honourable  promoters  ot  fo  be- 
nevolent a  plan." 
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Remarks  on  the  Manufadfiiring  of  Ma  v  l  e  S  v  g  a  k  ; 
by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen ^  in  Philadelphia, 


HE  who  enables  another  to  ob- 
tain any  neceffary  of  life, 
either  cheaper  or  more  independ- 
ently than  iieretofore,  adds  a  new 
fcurce  of  happinefs  to  man ;  and 
becomes  more  or  lefs  ufeful,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  thofe  who 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  his  dif- 
covery.  The  tranfitions,  however, 
made  from  one  flage  of  improve- 
ment to  anotlier,  are  not  fudden, 
but  gradual)  which  probibly  arifes 
from  that  ftrong  and  almolt  uni- 
verfal  difmclination,  in  the  mind, 
at  departing  from  the  beaten  path, 
or  froin  long  eftablilhed  culloms. 
Hence  men,  frequently,  at  firil, 
treat  with  neglec:!  or  contempt, 
that  which,  afterwards,  on  better 
information,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  fails,  they  believe,  and 
without  reierve,  adopt  in  their  fub- 
fequent  practice.  Were  we  to  in- 
troduce, and  embrace,  as  a  max- 
im,— "  That  every  new  propor- 
tion, merely  on  account  of  its  no- 
velty, mull  be  rejected," — our 
knowledge  would  no  longer  be  pro- 
greflive,  and  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment mud  ceafe. 

That  the  juice  of  the  Sugar-Ma- 
ple would  produce  a  faccharine 
iubftance,  anfwering  the  purpofes 
of  fugar,  has  been  known  many 
years,  and  particularly  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Ealtern  States ; — 
but  that  there  was  a  iutiicient  num- 
ber of  this  kind  of  tree,  in  the 
States  of  New-York  and  Pennfyl- 
vania  only,  to  fupply  the  whole  of  tne 
United  States,  with  this  article,  is 
a  fa6t  which  was  not  fo  well  ai'cer- 
tained,  nor  lb  fitisfaclorily  authenti- 
cated, till  within  a  year  or  tvro 
paft ; — and  that  the  I'ugar  of  tiii^s 
tree  was  capable  of  being  grained, 
and    produced,  ia  quality,  equal  to 


the  bed  imported, — was  in  fome 
meafure  problematical,  till  within 
even  two  or  tliree  month-?  pall, 
when  the  arrival  of  feveral  chells, 
in  the  city  of  i'hiladelphia,  m.ade 
lad  fpring  on  the  Delaware,  re- 
moved every  doubt,  in  the  trjinds 
of  thofe  who  have  feen  it,  as  to 
the  truth  of  this  lad  fac^. 

The  object  which  this  publication 
has  particularly  in  view,  is,  '*  A 
communication  of  fuch  obfervations 
and  directions  on  manufaflurh>g  ths 
Map li -Sugary  as  will  be  moil  ufe- 
ful CO  thoie,  who,  from  fituation,  in- 
tered  or  patriotifm,  may  be  indu- 
ced to  engage  in  and  carry  on  this 

bufniefs." A  perfon    who  had, 

many  years,  been  acquainted  with 
the  ufual  way  of  making  this  article, 
being  defirous  of  improving  the  me- 
thod,— obtained  the  indru6tions  cf 
a  refiner  of  fugar  in  this  city,  and, 
with  thefe  before  him,  began  his 
experiments,  in  February  lad,  at 
Stock-Farty  about  three  miles  below 
the  junftion  of  the  Mohock  and  Po- 
patchtunck  branches  of  the  Dela- 
ware. He  foon  dilcovered  that  the 
bufinefs  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  that 
great  and  even  efTential  improve- 
ments might  be  made  therein,  which 
would  require  a  dq^arture  from  the 
methods  heretofore  in  general  ufe, 
in  boiling  down  the  green  lap, 
graining  the  fyrup,  &c.  and  which, 
if  attended  to  and  adopted,  would 
enable  him  to  produce  iiigar,  in 
colour,  grain,  and  tade,  equal,  if  not 
fuperior  in  reputation,  to  any  im- 
ported. His  fentiments  and  hopes, 
on  this  head,  have  been  fully  con- 
firmed. By  the  refult  of  his  experi- 
ments; for  the  fugar  he  has  made, 
and  ient  down  to  this  city,  in  the 
opinion  of  well  qualified  judges,   is 
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equal  to  the  bert  fugar  imported 
from  the  Weft- India  iilands. 

The  perfon  above-mentioned, 
whole  judgment  on  this  rubjedl  is 
much  to  be  rehed  on,  as  well  from 
his  experience  in  the  bufiners,  as 
his  ellabliflied  character  for  candour 
and  integrity, — is  clearly  of  opin- 
ion,— that  four,  adlive,  induftrious 
men,  well  provided  with  materials, 
and  conveniences  proper  for  carry- 
ing on  the  bufinefs,  may  turn  out  in 
a  cummon  feafon,  which  lafts  from 
four  to  fix  weeks, — forty  hundred 
weight  of  good  fugar,  that  is,  te?i 
hundred  to  each  man.  If  four  men 
can  eife^L  this,  how  great  muft  be 
the  produv^t  of  the  fe}>arate  or  af^ 
fociated  labours  of  the  many  thoul- 
ands  of  people  who  now  inhabit, 
or  may  inhabit  the  immenfe  tracfts 
of  land,  which  abound  with  the 
Sugar-Maple  tree!  What  a  new 
and  extenlive  field  opensfrom  thefe 
confiderations !  what  an  interefting 
and  important  object  to  the  caufe 
ofhunianiry,  prelents  itfelf  to  our 
view  !  an  object  that  deicrves  the 
countenance  of  every  good  citizen, 
and  that  highly  merits  even  national 
encouragefuent. 

The  buildings,  implements,  and 
utenfils  needful  for  this  manufaiilure, 
and  fuited  for  the  ufe  of  four  good 
hands  it  is  thought,  may,  together 
with  the  beft  procefs  yet  known  for 
boiling  the  lap,  granulating  the 
fyrup,  &c.  be  ufefully  pointed  out, 
tha.t  thote  perfons,  who  incline  to 
enter  upon  it  in  the  next  year,  may 
proceCj^  Q„  the  beft  information  to  be 
had,  aj^^  ti^**^'y  P''<^vide  themfeives 
with  every  '^hmg  iieceiTary  for  the 
P^^Pofe  ;  pai'ti^'ui^rly,  with  iuch  ar- 
ticles^ made  ^^  wood,  as  require 
^"S^loninn-. — Where  a  larger  num- 
ber than  four  men  are  intended  to 
be  employed,  at  one  Sugar-Camp, 
the  kettles  and  other  articles  to  be 
provided,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
trees  to  be  tapped,  may  be  incrsal- 
cd  accordingly. 


Detail  and  defcription  of  the  vecejfary 
utenfils  and  viateriMs. 

Kettles:  Sixteen,  of  about  fifteen 
gallons  each. 

Iron  Ladles  :  Two,  the  bowls  to 
contain  three  or  four  quarts,  each, 
for  fhifting  the  fyrup  :  the  handles 
to  have  fockets,  which  may  be  ex- 
tended with  wood  to  any  conveni- 
ent length. 

Tram7ncls  or  Pot-Racks  :  Sixteen, 
one  for  each  kettle,  eighteen  inches 
long,  the  fiat  part;  and  the  round  or 
lower  piece,  the  fame ;  fo  as  to 
lengthen  to  about  three  feet,  occa- 
fionally. 

Screia  Augers  :  Four,  of  an  half, 
three  quarters,  and  one  inch^for  bor- 
ing the  trees. — Although  it  has  been 
found  that  the  Sugar-Maple  tree  will 
bear  much  hardlhip  and  abufe  ;  yet 
the  chopping  notches  into  it,  from 
year  to  year,  fhonld  be  forborne  ; 
an  auger  hole  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  drawing  oiFthe  fap,  equally  well, 
and  is  no  injury  to  the  tree. 

Buckets  :  Eight  or  ten,  of  three 
gallons  each,  at  leaft,  for  colle(^ing 
the  fap. 

Boards :  Eight  or  ten,  round 
piece=:,  to  lay  on  th,e  furface  of  tlie 
lap,  at  the  tf>p  of  the  buckets,  to 
prevent  its  fplafhing  over. 

Coolers  :  Three  or  four  tubs,  of  a- 
bout  fifteen  gallons  each  (kettles 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe)  to  receive 
the  fyrup  from  the  boilers,  when,  up- 
on trial  from  the  proof  ftick,  it  draws 
into  a  thread  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,    as  hereafter  defcribed. 

7\'kes :  Four,  to  go  acrofs  the 
flioulders  of  the  perfons  employed 
in  collecTting  the  lap,  having  a  buc- 
.ket  fufpendtrd  at  each  end. 

Troughs :  Eight  hundred  flionld 
be  rhade  of  white  pine,  white  alh, 
water  afh,  afpen,  linden  or  bafs- 
wood,  poplar,  common-maple  or 
fugar-maple  : — avoid,  for  this  ufe, 
the   butter-nut,  chefnut  and   ouU  ; 
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M — thefe  would  either  difcolour  the 
fap,  or  give  it  an  improper  tafte. — 
A  perfbn,  acquainted  with  the  bufi- 
nefs,  can  cut  down  the  tinibtr  pro- 
per for  the  purpofe,  and  hollow  out 
about  twenty  of  tlieie  troughs  in  a 
day;  th«y  generally  hold  from  two 
to  three  gallons  :  the  largeftfhould 
be  placed  to  receive  the  fap  of  thole 
trees  that  are  mod  thriving,  and 
which  yield  the  greateft  quanti- 
ty  It    may    alfo    be   noted,   that 

white-afh  and  white-pine  will  make 
the  troughs  when  green  ;  the  other 
]<inds  of  timber,  above-mentioned, 
/hould  be  fealbned,  or  they  will  be 
liable  to  leak. 

Store  Troughs :  Where  large  cif- 
terns,  fit  for  the  purpofe,  cannot  be 
had,  which  will  generally   be   the 
cafe  in  a  new  coiratry,  troughs  may 
be  made  of  the  white-pine,  by  fall- 
ing a  large  tree  of  that  kind,  and 
fixing  it  in  a  level  pofition ;  the  up- 
per fide  to  be  dug  out  in  the  fhapc 
of  a  manger  for  feeding  cattle  : — 
the  larger  it  can  be  made  for  re- 
ceiving the  green  fap,  the  better. 
White-afli  and  linden  or  bafs-wood 
will  alfo  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  fliould 
any  of  them  fplit  and   leak,   they 
may    be    caulked     tight.  —  Thcle 
troughs  fhould  be  at  a  convenient 
diftance  from  the   boilers,  in  a  cool 
place,  and  under  cover,  to  prevent 
ihow,  rain,  &c.  mixing  wiih  the  fap. 
— A  linen  ftrainer  fliould  be  fo  fixed 
that  the  fap,  when  coUec^led  in  buc- 
kets, may  pafs  through  fuch  ftrainer 
into  thefe  troughs,  at  one  end,  and 
at   the  other  end,  room  fhould  be 
left  to  dip  out  for  feeding  the  boiler?. 
Sheds,  Walls,  &c.  The  expofed 
manner   in   which  fugar  has  been 
ufually  made,  in  the  back  country, 
is  attended   with  many  inconveni- 
ences, efpecially  in  windy  weather, 
wh^n  the  afhes,  leaves,  &c.  may  be 
blown  into  the  boilers,  and  thereby 
difcolour  the  fyrup,  or  injure  its  fla- 
vour ;   neither  cun   the  keeping  up 


a  proper  degree  of  heat  be  alwajrs 
effected  in  an  expofed  lituation.  To 
remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  back  wall,   for 
the  fire-place,  be  erected,  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  high,  and  to  extend 
a  fufficient  length  for  all  the  boilers 
employed.    This  wall  may  be  made 
of  itones  laid  in  clay  or  loam,  where 
lime-mortar   is   not  readily    to   be 
had. — For  faving  the  allies,  and  the 
greater  convenience  in  iTiaking  and 
contmning  a  regular  fire,  under  the 
boilers,  a  hearth  of  flat  ftone,  about 
three  feet  wide,  fhould  be  made  to 
extend  an  equal    length  with   the 
back  wall.     And  further  to  obviate 
the  ill  eifedls,  which  too  open  an 
expofure  is  fubje^f  to,  (it  being  ob- 
ferved  where  a  number  of  boilers 
are  placed  in  a  range,  thofe  at,  and 
near,  the  outer  ends,  don't  i'ucceed 
fo  well  as  the  more  central  ones,) 
it    is    ftrongly  recommended  that 
fheds  be  erected,  to  extend  over, 
and  cover  the  whole  length  of  the 
hearth,    and    fo   formed  that   the 
fnioke  may  pafs  oft,  and  be  at  the 
fame  lime  a  fhekerfrom  highwinds^ 
rain,  fnow,  &c.     For  graining  the 
fyrup,  after  it   is  brought  to  a  pro- 
per Hate  in  the  boilers,    it  will  be 
right   to   have  a   feparate  flied  or 
building,  in   which  two   of  the  fix - 
teen  kettles  fhould  be  fixed  ; — for 
this  fervice,  charcoal  is  much   bet- 
ter than  wood,  as  the  heat  or  flame 
fliould  be  confined  to  the  bottoms  of 
the  kettles,  and  be  uniform  aiid  regu- 
lar,  to  guard    againft    burning    or 
fcorching.     A   wall,  as  above  dei- 
cribed,  fhould  be  mads  at  the  back 
of  the  fire-place,  as  well  as  at  each 
end;  and  the  hearth  or  bottom  laid 
witli  fiat  flones,  on  which  charcoal 
is  to  be  placed. 

j^nd'Jro?is  :  Pieces  of  cafl-iron, 
fomething  like  aud-irous,  and  to 
ferve  the  fame  purpofe,  will  be  ve- 
ry ufeful :  they  (liould,  in  the  long- 
part,  be  two  feet  and  an  half,  and 
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two  inches  fquare  ;  the  turn  at  the 
inner  end,  four  inches  downwards, 
and  a  imall  turn  upwards,  at  the 
enter  end,  of  about  two  inches,  to 
prevent  the  wood  from  roUing.  Of 
thefe,  there  fhould  be  a  number  to 
fuit  the  extent  of  the  fire-place,  to 
be  placed  at  the  diftance  of  five  or 
fix   feet  from  each  other. 

Sugar  Moulds  :  Thefe  (hould  be 
made  of  feafoned  boards,  or  of  fuch 
wood  as  will  not  impart  a  tafle  to 
the  fugar.  To  anfwer  the  end  of 
earthefi  moulds,  ufed  in  the  Weil- 
Indies,  and  in  our  refining  houfes, 
the  ufe  of  iugar  moulds  has  been,  in 
the  prefent  year,  well  fupplied,  by 
making  them  of  woody  fomewhat 
refembling  a  mill-hopper,  about 
twenty  feven  inches  long,  and  ten 
or  twelve  inches  wide,  at  the  top, 
and  tapered  to  the  widtli  of  one 
inch,  at  the  lower  end. 

Fra?neij  to  place  the  moulds  in, 
above  defcribed,  fhould  be  formed 
fo  as  to  admit  the  moulds  to  reft  in 
them,  about  half  their  depth. 


Glitters,  fpouts,  «r  narrow 
troughs, — fliould  be  fixed  within 
the  frames,  under  the  moulds,  in  a 
defcending  pofition;  the  lower  ends 
to  enter  covered  cail«  or  velTel?, 
fo  that  when  the  plugs  or  fVoppers 
are  drawn  from  tlie  bottom  of 
the  moulds,  which  may  be  done, 
in  about  twenty-four  hours  af- 
ter they  are  fet,  the  molafTes  that 
will  run  therefrom,  may  fall  into 
thefe  gutters,  and  pais  readily  into 
the  covered  vefTels,  which,  if  open, 
would  be  expofed  to  duft  and  dirt. 

Prickers  :  So  termed  by  the  ili- 
gar- bakers,  about  twelve  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  diameter,  at 
one  end,  and  the  other,  brought  to 
a  point ;  for  want  of  iron,  they  may 
be  made  of  hard  wood  : — a  few 
hours  after  the  moulds  are  unilop- 
ped,  the  prickers  fliould  be  run  up  to 
the  bottom  of  them,  three  or  four 
inches,  to  make  way  for  the  whole 
quantity  of  molaifes  to  pais  off. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  mxt.) 
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IN  the  gyeat  earthquake  which 
deftroyed  Port-Royal,  in  Ja- 
maica, in  the  year  1692,  a  negro 
man,  the  property  of  a  merchant, 
upon  feeling  the  earth  begin  to 
quake  under  his  feet,  ran  haftily 
into  his  mafler's  compting-houle  in 
order  to  refcue  his  mafler.  By 
miftake  he  feized  a  captain  of  a 
vefTel  into  his  arms,  inftead  of  his 
mafler,  and  efcaped  with  him  out 
of  the  com/)ting-houle.  In  attempt- 
ing afterwards  to  fave  his  iniJ-fler, 
he  perifhed  in  the  compting-houfe 
with  him.  After  the  earthquake 
was  over  a  cradle  was  leen  floating 
on  the  water,  in  which  were  found 
a  female    negro  child  alive,  and  a 


large  filver  difh.  The  child  upon 
examination  appeared  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  negro  man,  who 
had  loft  his  life  in  attempting  to  fave 
his  matter's.  The  filver  diih  be- 
longed to  the  merchant  who  had 
perilhed  in  his  compting-houfe. 
Both  the  child  and  the  diih  were 
fent  to  the  eldefl  fon  of  the  mer- 
chant, who  then  lived  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  defcendanis  of  that  fon 
are  now  wealthy  and  refpeftahle  in 
this  city.  A  free  negro  woman 
the  dauo-hter  of  the  child   that  was 

o 

laved  in  the  cradle  is  now  living  iu 
Philadelphia ;  and  the  filver  difii 
is  flill  the  property  of  one  of  the 
family. 


(      no     ) 
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EULOGIUM,  when  it  has  for 
its  objevfi:  the  celebration  of 
d.itinguiflied  genius  and  elevated 
virtue,  is  both  plealing  and  inftruc- 
tive  ;  for,  however  envy  may  caft 
a  fhade  over  hving  merit,  yet  it 
generally  ceafes  to  perfecute  in  the 
grave.  We  even  receive  pleaiure 
from  the  recital  of  thole  virtues  in 
file  decealed,  which  we  have  not 
candour  enough  to  allow  in  the  Hv- 
ing. Hence  the  generality  of  man- 
kind are  more  inftructed  by  fuch 
recitals,  than  by  the  contemplation 
of  virtuous  living  characters ;  for 
inftruiition  is  founded  on  approba- 
tion. Thus  It  appears  that  eulogi- 
um,  in  honor  of  real  worth,  ferves 
tlie  beil  of  purpofes.  It  exhibits 
illuftrious  characters  in  the  moft  a- 
greeable  view ;  and  excites  the 
living  to  admire  and  emulate  the 
virtues  of  the  dead. 

The  judicious  author  of  the  eulo- 
glum  now  before  us,  has  bellowed 
Ins  panegyric  on  thofe  qualities  and 
endowments  of  the  mmd,  which  de- 
figtiate  the  truly  great  and  ufeful 
man.  In  the  genuine  fpirit  of 
philofophy,  he  has  applauded  tho'e 
traits  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Cul- 
len, which  will  ever  be  admired  by 
tlie  wile  and  jjood. 

Dr.  Rulh  efcgantly  defcribes  the 


genius,  the  literary  endowments, 
and  profeflional  character,  of  Dr. 
Cullen.  He  next  does  homage  to  his 
benevolence  of  heart,  and  mentions 
his  polite  gentlemanlike  manners. 
The  veneration  in  which  he  was 
held  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
a  few  pathetic  obfervatlons  on  his 
death,  complete  the  portrait.  The 
Dr.  concludes  by  exhorting  his  pro- 
felTional  brethren  duly  to  eftimate 
the  medical  character  ;  to  emulate 
the  virtues  of  Dr.  Cullen  ;  and  to 
endeavour,  like  him,  to  improve 
the  fcience  of  medicine.  He  cau- 
tions them, however,  againft  an  im- 
plicit and  fervile  belief  in  the  opin- 
ions ot  great  men  ;  and  concludes 
by  calling  upon  them  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  their  political  advantages, 
to  encourage  free  enquiry  on  medi- 
cal fubjedts,  and  to  contribute  their 
fhare  towards  forming  a  complete 
fyftera  of  medicine. 

The  following  extra(5ts  will  bell 
fhow  the  beautiful  eafe  and  fimpli- 
city  in  ftyle,  the  correct  language, 
the  bold  exprtlTive  metaphors,  the 
judicious  obfervations,  and  the  ex- 
alted fentiments,  which  chara6teri!e 
this  elegant  performance.  It  muft  be 
remembered,  however,  that  thefe 
extra ds  are  detached   and  u.icon- 
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ne»5led  fcrsps,  taken  from  different 
parts  of  the  performance. 

The  Dr.  introduces  his  eulogium 
with  the  following  obfervations : 

Mr.  Prefidefit  and  Gejitlemen. 

BY  your  unanimous  vote,  to  honotir 
with  an  Eulogium,  the  diflinguifhed  cha- 
railer  of  the  lateDR,  William  Cullen, 
profeffor  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  you  have  done  etjuai  homage 
to  Science  and  Humanity.  This  illuftri- 
©us  phyfician  was  the  preceptor  of  maay 
of  us  : — Ke  was  iv-oreover  a  diftinguifned 
citizen  of  the  repubhc  of  medicine,  and  a 
benefaiftor  to  m.ankind  ;  and  although, 
like  the  fun,  he  Ihone  in  a  diftant  hemif- 
phere,  yet  many  of  the  rsys  of  his  know- 
ledge have  fallen  upon  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  I  rife,  therefore,  to  mingle  your 
grateful  praifes  of  him,  with  the  numerous 
offerings  of  public  and  private  refpeft, 
which  have  been  paid  to  his  memory  in 
his  native  country.  Happy  will  be  the 
effecfts  of  fuch  afts  of  diflant  fympathy,  if 
they  fhould  ferve  to  unite  the  influence  of 
Icience  with  that  of  commerce,  to  lelTen 
the  prejudices  of  nations  againft  each  o- 
ther,  and  thereby  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  operation  of  that  divine  fyftem  of  mo- 
rals, whofe  perogative  alone  it  is,  to  teach 
mankind  that  they  are  brethren,  and  to 
makg  the  name  of  a  fellow-creature,  in 
every  region  of  the  world,  a  fignal  for 
brotherly  affection. 

In  mentioning  the  genius  of  Dr. 
Cullen,  our  author  gives  a  defini- 
tion of  genius. 

Dr.  Cullen  pofTefTed  a  great  and  o- 
riginal  genius.  By  genius,  in  the  prefent 
inflance,  I  mean  a  power  in  the  human 
mind  of  difcovering  the  relation  of  diftant 
truths,  by  the  fhorteft  train  of  intermedi- 
ate propofitions.  This  precious  gift  of  hea- 
ven, is  compofed  of  a  vigorous  imaginati- 
on, quick  fenfibility,  a  talent  for  extenfive 
and  accurate  obfervation,  a  faithful 
memory,  and  a  found  judgment.  Thefe 
faculties  were  all  united,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  in  the 'mind  of  Dr.  Cullen.  His 
imagination  furveyed  all  nature  at  a 
glance,  and,  like  a  camera  obfcura,  feem- 
ed  to  produce  in  his  mind  a  pidure  of  the 
whole  vifible  creation.  His  fenfibility 
was  fo  exquifite,  that  the  fmalleft  portions 
of  truth  ad:ed  upon  it.  By  means  of  his 
talent  for  obfervation  he  colU.cted  know- 
ledge from  every  thing  he  heard,  faw,  or 
read,  and  from  every  pcrfon  wi;h  whom 


he  converfed.  His  memofy  w^s  the 
faithful  repofitory  of  all  his  ideas,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  alike  accurate  upon  all  fub- 
jeAs.  Over  each  of  thefe  faculties  of  his 
mind  a  found  judgment  prefided,  by 
means  »f  which  he  difcovcred  the  relation 
of  ideas  to  each  other,  and  thereby  pro- 
duced thofe  new  combinations  which  con- 
ftitute  principles  In  fcience.  This  procels 
of  the  mind  has  been  called  iRvention, 
and  is  totally  different  from  a  mere  capa- 
city cf  acquiring  learning,  or  colledling 
knowledge  from  the  difcoveries  of  others. 
It  elevates  man  to  a  diftant  refemblance 
of  his  Maker;  for  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
is  the  perception  of  things  as  they  appear 
to  the  Divine  Mind. 

When  giving  an  account  of  Dr. 
Cullen's  learning,  reading,  and 
knowledge,  it  is  obferved,  that. 

Dr.  Cullen's  reading  was  extenfive,  but 
it  was  not  confined  wholly  to  medicine. 
He  read  books  upon  all  fubjedts;  and  he 
had  a  peculiar  art  of  extracting  fomething 
from  all  of  them,  which  he  made  fubler- 
vient  to  his  profefTion.  He  was  v/ell  ac- 
quainted with  ancient  and  modern  hiftory, 
and  delighted  in  the  poets,  among  whom 
Shakefpear  was  his  favourite.  The  hif- 
tory of  our  globe,  as  unfolded  by  books 
of  geography  and  travels,  was  fo  familiar 
to  him,  that  a  ftranger  could  not  converfc 
with  him,  without  fuppofmg  that  he  had 
not  only  travelled,  but  that  he  had  lived, 
every  where.  His  memory  had  no  rubbilh 
in  it.  Like  a  fecretory  organ,  in  the  animal 
body,  it  rejected  every  thing  in  reading, 
that  could  not  be  applied  to  fome  ufeful 
purpofe.  In  this  he  has  given  the  world 
a  moft  valuable  lefTon,  for  the  difference 
between  error  and  ufeiefs  truth  is  very 
fmall  ;  and  a  man  is  no  wifer  for  know- 
ledge which  he  cannot  apply,  than  he  is 
rich  from  poiTefTing  wealth,  v/hich  he 
cannot  fpend. 

The  overthrov/  of  Boerhaave's 
pathology,  by  Dr.  Cullen,  who 
taught  his  pupils  to  leek  for  the 
cauies  of  difeafes  in  the  folids,  is 
followed  by  thefe  remarks  on  Dr. 
Cullen's  difcoveries  in  the  the  ner- 
vous fyftem  : 

Nature  is  always  coy .  Ever  fince  fhe 
was  driven  from  the  heart,  by  the  dif- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  fhe 
has  concealed  herfelf  in  the  brain  and 
nerves  Here  fhe  has  been  purfued  by 
Dr.  Cullen  ;  and  if  he  has  not  dragged 
htr  to  public  view,  he  has  left  us  a  ciue 
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which  muft  in  time  conduA  us  to  her  laft 
recefs  in  the  human  budy.  Many,  how- 
ever, of  the  operations  cf  nature  in  the 
nervous  fyftem  have  leen  explained  hy 
him;  and  no  candid  man  will  e»er  ex- 
plain the  whole  of  them,  without  ac- 
kilowledging'  that  the  foundation  of  his 
fuccefjful  inquiries  was  laid  by  the  difco- 
veries  cf  Dr.  Cullen. 

Kis  ci'.aracler  as  a  teacher  of 
medicine  is  thus  defcribed  : 

As  a  teacher  of  medicine,  Dr.  Cullen 
poffcffed  many  peculiar  talents.  He 
mingled  the  moft  agreeable  eloquence 
with  the  moft  profound  difquifi^ions.  He 
appeared  to  Ihriten  upon  every  fubjed;  up- 
on which  he  fpoke.  His  language  was 
flraple,  and  his  arrangement  methodical, 
by  which  means  he  was  always  intelligible. 

We  recommend  the  toUovving 
beautiful  extra6t  to  the  ferious  pe- 
rufal  of  thofe  "  good  fort  of  peo- 
ple," who  loudly  condemn  ail  inno- 
vations in  fcience,  as  vifionary,  and 
xbfurd  : 

In  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  he  fome- 
tlmes  ventured  into  the  regions  of  con- 
jedlure.  His  imagination  was  a  hot-bed 
of  hypothefes,  which  led  him  to  con- 
liant  obfervation  and  experiment,  Thefe 
cftcn  proved  the  fetds  cf  fubfequent  dif- 
coveries.  It  was  thus  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
founded  an  empire  in  fcience;  for  moft 
of  his  difcoveries  were  the  confequence  of 
preconceived  hypothefes.  In  delivering 
hew  opinions.  Dr.  Cullen  preferved  the 
flri«5telt  integrity.  I  have  known  him 
more  than  once, refute  the  opinions  which 
he  had  taught  the  preceding  year,  even 
before  the  fallacy  of  them,  had  been  fuf- 
pcAed  by  any  of  his  pupils.  Such  in- 
flances  of  candour  often pafs  with  the  vul- 
gar for  inftability  ;  but  they  are  the  tru- 
cft  chara<51:erlftics  of  a  great  mind.  To 
be  unchangeable,  fuppofcs  perpetual  er- 
ror, or  a  perception  of  truth  without  the 
ufc  of  reafon;  but  this  fublime  adl  of  in- 
tuition belongs  only  to  the  Deity. 

Dr.  Cullen's  reputation,  as  a 
phyfician,  is  llrongly  exprefled  by 
the  following  metaphor: 

The  city  of  Edinburj.'h,  curing  his  life, 
became  the  very  atmoipherc  cf  medicine. 

His  fympatliizing  m.inner,  when 
vifiting  his  patients;  his  aftability 
and  oolitenels,  his  economy  of  time, 
and  punctual  obiervancc  of  en- 
gagemeats  are  ihus  dclciibed  : 


So  gentle  and  fympathizing  was  Dr. 
Cullen's  manner  in  a  fickroom,  that  pain 
and  diftrefs  feem.ed  to  be  fufpendcd  in  his 
prefcnce.  Hope  followed  his  footfteps, 
and  death  appeared  frequently  to  drop  his 
commiffion  in  a  combat  with  his  fkill. 

In  his  intcrcourfe  with  the  world  he 
exhibited  the  manners  of  a  well-bred  gen- 
tleman. He  exercifed  upon  all  occafioni 
the  agreeable  art,  in  which  true  politenel* 
is  faid  to  coufift,  of  Ipeaking  with  civili- 
ty, and  liftening  with  attention,  to  every 
body.  His  converfation  was  at  all  times 
anir*ated,  agreeable,  and  inftru(Sl;ing. 
Few  perfons  went  into  his  company  with- 
out learning  fomething;  and  even  a  com- 
mon thought,  by  palfing  through  hi» 
mind,  received  an  im.preffion,  which  made 
it  ever  afterwards  worthy  of  being  pre- 
ferved. 

He  was  a  ftriA  economift  of  time. 
He  fcldom  went  out  of  his  houfc  in  his 
carriage,  or  fedan-chair,  without  a  book 
in  his  hand  ;  and  he  once  told  me  that  he 
frequently  employed  one  of  his  fons  to 
read  to  him  after  he  went  to  b_d,  that  he 
might  not  lofe  that  portion  of  time  which 
paiTes  between  lying  down  and  falling  a- 
lleep. 

He  was  remarkably  pundual  to  all  his 
profeffional  engagement.  He  appeared 
to  confider  time  as  a  fpecies  of  property, 
which  no  man  had  a  right  to  take  from 
another  without  his  confent. 

It  was  by  means  of  his  economy  and 
puniiluality  in  the  ufe  of  time,  that  he  ac- 
complifhed  fo  much  in  his  profeflion.  I 
have  read  of  fome  men  who  have  fpent 
more  time  in  their  clofet?,  and  of  others 
who  have  done  more  bufinefs  ;  but  I  have 
never  read,  nor  heard  of  a  man,  who 
mingled  more  ftudy  and  buCnefs  toge- 
ther. He  lived  by  rule,  without  lubjcd- 
ing  himlelf  to  the  flavcry  of  forms.  He 
was  always  employed,  but  never  in  a  hur- 
ry ;  and  amidft  the  numerous  and  com.- 
plicated  avocations  of  ftudy  and  bufinefs, 
he  appeared  to  enjoy  the  plealures  of  fo- 
ciety,  as  if  company-keeping  and  conver- 
fation were  the  only  buCnels  oi  his  hfe. 

I  ftiall  mention  but  one  more  trait  in 
the  charader  of  Dr.  Cullen,  and  that  is, 
that  he  was  dillinguifhed  by  no  one  An- 
gularity of  behaviour  from  other  men.  It 
is  true  he  ftood  alone  ;  but  this  firgulari- 
ty  v.'a"s  occaQoucd,  not  by  his  quitting  the 
focidty  of  his  fellow-men  by  walking  on 
their  left,  or  right  fide,  but  by  his  walk- 
ing before  them.  Eccentricities  in  be- 
haviour are  the  offspring  of  a  lively  fan- 
cy only,  but  ordt<r  is  icfcparably  conned- 
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cd  with  real  g-enlus.  T!ie  adtions  of  the 
former  may  be  Compared  to  the  crooked 
flafh  of  diftant  lightnino^,  while  the  lat- 
ter refembles  in  its  movements  the  fleady 
revolutiens  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

What  will  ibme  of  our  modern 
pretenders  to  genius  fay  to  the  a- 
bove  I 

Dr.  Cullen's  refpe^lability  in  old 
age,  is  defcribed  in  the  folJowing 
extract : 

It  pleafed  God  to  prolong-  his  life  to  a 
^ood  old  agre.  He  lived  near  78  years. 
He  lived  to  fliew  the  different  nature  of 
the  foul  and  body,  by  the  increafing  vi- 
gour of  the  former,  under  the  gradual  de- 
cay of  the  latter.  He  lived  to  demon- 
ftrate  how  much  the  duration  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  depends  upon  their 
conflant  excrcife.  He  lived  to  teach  his 
brethren  by  his  example,  that  the  obliga- 
tions to  acquire  and  communicate  know- 
ledge, ftould  ceafe  only  with  health  or 
life  ;  and  iaftly,  he  lived  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  labours  in  the  moft  extenfive  fame  ; 
for  not  only  his  pupils,  and  hisworks,  had 
conveyed  his  reputation  ;  but  canvafs.  pa- 
per, and  clay,  had  borne  even  the  image 
of  his  perfon  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

The  citizens  of  Edinburgh  have 
done  honour  to  themfelves,  by  their 
attention  to  this  venerable  phyfi- 
cian,  during  his  life,  contrary  to  the 
general  practice  of  mankind  : 

During  the  interval  between  his  re- 
fignation  and  his  death,  he  received  the 
moft  affe<ftionate  marks  of  public  and  pri- 
vate refped:.  The  city  of  Edinburgh 
voted  him  their  thanks,  and  prefented 
him  with  a  piece  of  plate.  This  inflance 
of  public  gratitude  deferves  our  particular 
attention  ;  as  it  is  more  common  for  ci- 
ties to  treat  their  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters with  neglect  daring  their  lives, 
t»nd  centuries  afterwards  to  contend  for 
the  honour  of  having  given  them  birth. 

The  impoi  tint  lervices  Dr.  Cul- 
Jen  rendered  mankind,  having  been 
mentioned,  his  lots  is  thus  feelingly 
related  : 

DR.  Cullen  is  now  no  more.  What 
a  Manic  has  been  produced  by  his  death  in 
the  great  volume  of  fcience  !  Behold! 
'I'he  genius  of  humanity  weeping  at  his 
icct,  while  the  genius  of  medicine  lifts  up 
the  key,  which  fell  from  his  hand  with 
his  laft  breath,  and  with  inexpreflib'e  ooi:- 
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cern,  cries  out,  "  To  whom  Ciall  I  giv6 
this  inftruraent?  Who  now  will  unlock 
for  me  the  treafures  of  univerfal  na- 
ture V* 

The  follov/ing  extr2<fts  are  ta- 
ken from  a  few  concluding  obfer- 
vations  which  Dr.  RuOi  addrefled 
to  the  College  of  Phyficians  : 

Let  us  learn  from  the  charaAer  of 
Dr.  Cullen  duly  to  eftimate  our  profef- 
fion.  While  sftronomy  daim.s  a  New- 
ton, and  eiedricity  a  Franklin,  medrcine 
has  been  equally  honoured  by  having  em- 
ployed the  genius  of  a  Cullen. 

That  phyfician  has  lived  to  little 
purpofe,  who  does  not  leave  his  profellion 
in  a  more  improved  ftate  than  he  found  it. 
Let  us  remember,  that  our  obligations  to 
add  fomething  to  the  capital  of  medical 
knowledge,  are  equally  binding  with  our 
obligations  to  pradife  the  virtues  of  in- 
tegrity and  humanity,  in  our  intercourfc 
with  our  patientj.  Let  no  ufeful  fad 
therefore,  however  inconf:derable  it  may 
appear,  be  kept  back  from  the  public  eye; 
for  there  are  mites  in  fcience  as  well  as  in 
charity,  and  the  remote  confequences  of 
both  are  often  alike  important  and  bene- 
ficial. Fads  are  the  morality  01  medi- 
cine. They  are  the  fame  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries. 

DR.  Cullen  ufcd  to  fay  "  It  is  a  great 
"  difadvantage  to  any  fcience  to  have 
"  been  improved  by  a  great  man.  His 
"  authority  impofes  indolence,  timidity, 
"  or  idolatry  upon  all  who  come  after 
"  him." — Let  us  avoid  thefe  evils  in  our 
veneration  for  Dr.  CuUen.  To  believe 
in  great  men,  is  often  as  great  an  obflacie 
to  the  progre fs  of  knowledge,  as  to  be., 
lieve  in  witches  and  conjurers.  It  is  the 
image  worfhip  of  fcience;  for  error  is  as 
much  an  attribute  of  man,  as  the  defirc 
ofhappiuefs;  and  I  think  I  have  obierr- 
ed,  that  the  errors  nf  great  men  partake 
of  the  dimcnfions  of  their  minds,  and  are 
often  of  a  greater  magnitude  {"han  the  er- 
rors of  mejj  of  inferior  undcrftanding. 

The  United  States  have  pcrfeded  the 
fcience  of  civil  government.  The  free- 
dom of  our  confiitutions,  by  imparting  vi- 
gor and  independence  to  the  mind,  is  fa- 
vourable to  bold  and  original  thinkin* 
upon  all  fubjeds.  Let  us  avail  ourfelves 
therefore  of  this  pulitical  aid  to  our  re- 
fearches,  and  endeavour  to  obt-siirrnfto- 
ries  and  cures  of  all  our  difeafes,  that  w^ 
may  thereby  contribute  cur  part  towards 
the  formation  of  a  complete  fyfreni  01: 
iricdicine. 
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In  tt  pries  cf  Letters  to  a  rej]>e[\ablc  Citizen  of  Philadelphia.  Containing 
fentnnenti  on  a  Mode  of  domeilic  Education,  fuited  to  the  prcfent  jlate 
of  fociety,  gorernvient,  and  inanwrs,  in  the  Ufiited  ttatfs  of  Ji/r.-ncn  ; 
and  on  the  dignity  and  importance  r,f  the  Female  Charaeter.  Inter fperfd 
•with  a  variety  uf  intirej\hig  Aiiecdutes.  By  P^nos  Huchcock,  D.  D. 
In  two  voiu'inei  1 2iii(>.  Pries  one  dollar  and  two  thirds.  Printed  in 
liojlon — puhlijhed  in  Philadelphia ^   b  c. 

(Cor  tinned    fi  07n  page  /\%.) 

Dr.  HITCHCOCK,  throughour 
the  whole  of  thel'e  rremoirs,  has 
availed  himl'elf  of  the  WMtings  of 
Locke,  Kaimes,  Ronfleau  kc.  He 
has  adopted  whatever  I'etmed  ex- 


cellent in  tbeir  I'yilem?,  wliile  he 
has  rejedled  luch  of  tlieir  principles 
as  appeared  erroneous,  or  improper 
for  the  United  States.  The  ideas 
taken -from  thofe  autliors^however^ 
are  exhibited  in  a  miich  iriore  pleai- 
ing  fomi  than  they  had  before  ap- 
peared in.  Moft  of  the  rules  laid 
down  are  enforced,  and  rendered 
ftriking,  by  well  chofen  anecdotes 
and  agreeable  Itories.  Our  author 
has  alfo  advanced  many  new 
thoughts  on  the  important  fubjedl  of 
education.  The  extract  we  have 
.already  given  Ihov/s,  that  a  litigious 
difpofition  and  a  revengeful  jpirit 
were  early  guarded  agiiinft,  in  the 
Bloomi'grove  family.  Revenge,  in- 
deed, was  fuppreiled  in  infancy.  If 
either  of  the  little  ones,  for  inftance, 
were  hurt  by  falling,  the  floor  or 
ground  was  not  beaten  **  tor  hav- 
ing hurt  the  baby.  ' — Fear  ariling 
from  a  fuperftitious  dread  of  ghoiis, 
witches,  and  hobgoblin?,  was  pre- 
vented :  no  vulgar  marvellous  ito- 
ries  were  lutfeied  to  reach  the  ears 
of  the  little  Ofander  and  K(.zella. 

Of  the  ktlowledge  acqiiii  ed  in  tlie 
firll  feven  years  of  life,  our  auiiior 
obierves. 

The  period  of  which  we  now  fpcak, 
is  not  a  fcafon  for  the  acquifition  of  much 
underftanding.  But  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
in  the  firft  Icvcn  years  of  our  life,  we 
guin  more  k::j\vlcdge,  than  in  the  lame 


term,  during  any  other  part  of  life.  Chil- 
dren are  fo  inquifitive  concerning  the 
names,  properties,  and  relations  of  things, 
that  there  are  but  few  objeits,  with  which 
we  jrenerally  become  acquainted,  but  fall 
within  the  Umits  of  a  child's  knowledgi?. 
We  afterwards  view  them  in  a  different: 
manner,  bccaafe  we  have  more  under- 
llanding  of  their  properties ;  we  become 
more  able  to  inveftigate  the  caufe3,  am! 
trace  tiie  cffedls  of  natural  objeds ;  for 
children  acquire  their  knowledge,  by  per- 
ception only  :  but  men  gain  underAand- 
ing  by  reafoning,  comparifon,  and  deduc- 
tion. After  all  our  mighty  boall  of  un- 
dcrftandiRg,  it  is  but  a  poor  pittance  com- 
pared with  the  knowledge  we  get  by  per- 
ccpciow  :  and  mankind,  in  general,  arii 
influenced  more  in  their  fentiments  and 
manners,  through  life,  by  the  latter,  than 
by  the  former. 

Of  imitation,  its  powers  and  ufes 
in  education,  he  remarks. 

Imitation  is  a  very  powerful  fpring  of 
aiSion  in  human  nature,  efpecially  in  chil- 
dren. In  females,  it  operates  more 
Ilron^'ly  than  in  our  fex  :  they  are  quick 
to  difccrn  the  peculiarities  of  female  con- 
duit and  diredtly  catch  the  manners  of  their 
own  fex. 

Great  advantage  may  be  made  of  this 
imitative  propenlity,  in  the  progrefs  of 
education. 

An  ill  effcil  is  produced,  by  fpeaking 
to  children  in  a  broken  inarticulate  lan- 
guage, or,  what  is  called  baby-talk.  This 
ought  never  to  be  permitted ;  but  the 
moft  plnin,  full,  and  dilHncft  founds  fliould 
be  employed,  in  fpeaking  to  children. 

But  the  effeA  of  any  improper  ftamp, 
from  this  quarter,  will  be  much  more  ea- 
fily  effaced  from  boys  than  girls;  they  arc 
more  abroad,  and  converfant  with  a  great- 
er variety  of  cbje^s,  which  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  eftace  any  unfavourable  imprcffion. 

It  was  on  account  of  this  imitative 
pronenefs,  and  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  that  Mrs.  Bioom'grovc  con>- 
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ceived  a'wifh  to  procure  a  female  com- 
panion for  her  little  daughter,  whofe  edu- 
cation had  been  fuch  as  would  afford  a 
good  model  for  imitation;  and  of  fuch  an 
aj;e,  as  not  to  have  loft  ail  relifli  for  a- 
mufements  fuited  to  that  of  Rozeila.  This 
would  be  fecuring  to  htr  all  the  pleafures 
of  company  and  amufenient  at  home,  and 
afford  a  conftant  ftimulus  to  improvement, 
•without  the  difadvantage  of  bad  examples 
among  other  children.  Nothing  has  a 
better  tendency  to  elevate  the  mind,  than 
to  place  thofe  images  before  it,  which 
though  above  our  reach  at  prefent,  yet 
appear  not  too  far  diftant  to  encourage 
our  hope  of  foon  attaining  the  fame  ex- 
cellence. 

A  female  companion  is  therefore 
provided  for  Rozeila,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  unfortunate  relation. 
71iis  young  lady  was  about  thirteen 
)'ears  old.  She  had  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  refined,  and  at  the 
iV.me  time  of  a  fubilantial  education. 

Fanny  unites  that  delicacy,  fenfibiiity, 
and  generofity  of  mind,  to  a  fair  form  and 
graceful  manners,  which  never  fail  to  at- 
trad  the  notice,  and  fecure  the  efteem,  of 
all  her  acquaintance.  Being  the  youngelt 
of  four  fcnfible  and  amiable  fifttrs,  Ihe 
had  derived -great  advantage  from  th.i  in- 
formation they  had  acquired,  and  from 
the  dignity  of  their  manners.  This  luf- 
tre,  fhe  i*  now  invited  to  refledl  down  up- 
on the  little  Rozeila,  as  a  kind  of  precep- 
'tive  compani{)n. 

Oi'ander  and  Fvozella  are  taught 
to  be  independent  and  induftriuus, 
even  in  childhood. 

Great  advantages  ar«fe  to  thofe  child- 
ren from  their  being  left  to  invent  amufe- 
ments  for  themfelves,  and  make  their  own 
toys.  By  tliis  kappy  contrivance,  their 
invention  was  put  upon  the  ftretch  to 
form  fchemes  for  amufement,  and  con- 
liru<5l  machines  for  play  ;  this  inured  them 
to  thiuk  and  recolIe(::l;  for  themfelves;  and 
it  brought  into  exercife,  all  thofe  powers 
which  are  of  conftant  ufe  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life.  While  invention  was  em- 
ployed in  deviCng,  action  was  neceffary 
to  carry  into  effect  wnatever  they  had 
planned  ;  this  induced  the  habits  of  ac- 
tivity and  induftry. 

Ofand-c:r  cannot  make  his  tools  ;  but  at 
the  age  oi  nine,  he  can  dig  up  his  ground 
in  the  garden  and  drcfs  it  ^  for  on  tiitfe 
conditions  he  holds  it.  He  can  make  his 
vwu.  bow  and  an"ows.     His  marbles  are 


of  his  own  conftru<aion.  His  ball,  top, 
fled,  and  whatever  ferves  for  amufe- 
nient, are  the  effed:  of  his  own  handicraft, 
with  very  little  affiftance.  Thefe  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  without  being  cloyed,  or 
wifhing  for  any  others ;  becaufe  he  was 
firft  employed  in  making,  and  then  in  uf- 
ingthem. 

Rozeila  cannot  dig  her  garden,  this 
would  be  too  mafculine  an  employment 
for  a  little  girl  ;  but  ftie  can  pull  out  the 
weeds  and  keep  the  bed  clean.  She  can 
drefs  and  undrefs  her  doll ;  and  carry  it 
thro'  all  the  ceremonies  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving vifits.  She  nurfes,  inftruds,  and 
correds  it ;  and  is  never  tired  of  the  bu- 
finefs,  becaufe  it  gives  her  excrcife,  and 
fhe  enjoys  the  fruit  of  her  own  labor. 
Children  are  naturally  adive;  and  if  this 
ftimulus  is  kept  alive  by  proper  induce- 
ments to  iuduftry,  they  will  never  lan- 
guifli  for  want  of  occupation,  por  will 
their  amufements  become  infipid  by  fa« 
miliarity. 

Children  love  employment;  but  can- 
not bear  long  confinement.  Their  great- 
eft  pleafures  would  foon  become  irkfome, 
if  impofed  ss  a  talk.  Application  and  re- 
laxation ftiould,  therefore,  fo  divide  their 
time,  as  to  make  both  a  pleafure.  No- 
thing ftiould  be  afligned  children  under 
the  idea  of  a  talk,  becaufe  the  very  idea  is 
difgufting. 

The  benevolent  affeilions  are 
carefully  cheriflied  in  this  happy 
family  : 

The  principles  of  bentvolence  had  been 
early  inculcated,  by  a  variety  of  maxims 
and  a<5lions  fuited  to  their  age.  The  lit- 
tle plant  had  been  nouriftied  with  great 
care,  was  conftantly  cherifticd  by  exercife, 
and  fupported  by  their  own  example. 
Nothing  could  have  given  them  more 
pleafure,  than  to  fee  their  youthful  hearts 
dilating  with  this  generous  quality.  In- 
fteaJ  of  laying  out  their  money  for  toys 
or  Iweetmeats,  as  moft  other  children  did, 
they  kept  it  to  give  to  poor  people,  who 
frequented  this  hofpitable  dwelling;  or 
to  alfift  indigent  families,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  pleafure  of  doing  good,  is  the  no- 
bleft  rev/ard  which  generous  minds  can 
receive  from  beneficent  adions. 

With  thi:,  fenfe  then,  fliould  the  young 
mind  beinfpircd;  and,  by  this  conlidera- 
tion,  it  fliould  be  exercifed  in  a«5ls  of  be- 
neiii-eiicr. 

The  following  extracts  are  wor- 
thy of  panicukr  attention,  » 
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A  circumflance  in  the  management  of 
their  domeftic  concerns,  in  ihc  Bloomf- 
grove  family,  vhich  I  think  worthy  of 
jiotice.in  tliis  place,  is  the  confidence  they 
repofed  in  the  children.  The  voice  of  ^un- 
doubted friendlhip  has  a  great  influence 
over  the  human  heart.  VV'Iien  parents 
Lave,  by  their  jirudent  management  with 
their  children,  convinced  them  that  their 
good  has  betn  the  objecJl  of  all  their  care, 
even  of  the  punifhments  they  have  in- 
flided,  fo  as  to  chcrilh  the  natural  fpark 
of  gratitude;  they  may  venture  to  make 
them  their  confidents,  both  of  fccrets 
and  of  their  intereft.  A  greater  induce- 
ment to  fidelity,  either  in  children  or  fer- 
vants,  can  hardly  be  conceived  of,  than  to 
be  thought  trufl-wonlu'.  It  lays  hold  of 
the  beft  affe«'itionb  of  liuman  nature,  the 
generous  and  grateful  feelings ;  and  gains 
an  afcendency  over  the  mind,  which  an  ex- 
ertion of  authority  could  not  efl"c(5l;  and 
will  afford  an  effedtual  fecurity  againft  be- 
traying the  trufl  repofed 

It  was  a  maxim  with  thefe  parents  to 
indulge  their  children  in  alking  qucftions 
for  information  ;  and  to  encourage  the 
exertion  of  this  faculty  by  proper  anfwers. 
To  check  thefe  inquiries  by  feverity,  or 
pervert  them  by  falfe,  or  evafive  anfwers, 
would  be  to  (lint  a  natural  plant,  which 
I'-quircs  cuuure  in  order  to  bring  it  to  per- 
Ldion. 

Reftraint  fliould  be  io  laid,  as  rather  to 
tall  oif  the  mind  from  the  objedl,  than  to 
prohibit  the  cnjoyftient.  'I'o  maintain 
that  entire  contrul  over  the  appetites  of 
children,  which  is  the  parent's  preroga- 
tive, fo  as  not  to  induce  difiimulat/on  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  dif^ifleclion  on  the  o- 
thcr,  is  a  critical  point.  \\"henthe  parent, 
or  the  preceptor  becomes  a  tyrant,  and  the 
childafiave,thereisan  end  of  alleducation. 

It  is  with  families,  as  with  Hates;  they 
have  been  too  bufy  with  laws,  and  too  re- 
mifs  in  education  They  contrive  me- 
thods to  punifh,  not  to  prevent  crimes. 
Eut  the  Bloomfgrovc  family  affords  an 
exception  from  this  general  obfcrvation. 

1  am  convinced,  from  the  fuccefs  of 
their  domeftic  difclpline,  that  the  ufual 
mode  of  government  fhould  be  inverted  ; 
and  the  paflion,  fear,  which  is  commonly 
the  firft,  become  the  laft  paflion  addreffed 
by  parental  authority. 

If  you  can,  by  any  means,  accuflom 
your  children  to  acknowledge  their  faults, 
it  will  Icflen  their  number,  and  it  will 
preclude  the  nectfllty  of  punilhmtnt. 
'ihis,  though  a  <lifficu!t  part  of  edu- 
lation,  is  an    important  one,    acd  nuy 


be  effcAcd  by  birginnlng  e:irly  with 
them,  -ind  letting  tliem  find  that  a  can- 
did acknowledgement  always  procures 
abfolution.  The  fineft  fcufibility  fhould 
be  cherifhcd  in  the  young  heart,  with  re- 
gard to  right  and  wrong  'I'hii  can  be 
effckfled  only  by  appearing  liurt  and 
grieved,  r.ot  angry,  at  their  faults.  If 
you  are  angry  with  a  child  for  its  faults 
and  rave  at  it,  you  excite  the  fame  paflion 
in  the  child;  and  the  fame  paflion  in  op- 
pofite  bodies,  like  the  rtptlient  power  ia 
matter,  drives  them  from  each  other. 
But  foften  the  heart  by  grief,  and  you 
will  attraft  the  child  to  you  ;  and  its 
faults  will  become  fuch  burdens,  that  it 
cannot  retain  them. 

Children  who  are  taught  to  be  frank 
and  candid,  if  they  find  they  can  always 
be  fo  without  danger,  will  never  think  of 
dilfembiiKg,  but  when  they  are  confcious 
of  having  done  wrong,  and  then,  if  they 
find  as  much  fecurity,  and  more  comfort, 
in  confefling,  than  in  diffembiing,  they 
will  be  candid  and  honefl.  Candor  i» 
the  bafis  of  fricndfhip  and  mutual  confi- 
dence. It  fecures  the  good  will  of  others; 
is  the  fwcetener  of  fociety,  and  endears 
men  even  to  their  enemies;  and  a  liigh 
degree  of  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  prac- 
tice of  any  vice. 

Ol'arKitr  and  Rozella  are  taught 
torefpev^tthofe  -round  ihem,  not:  ia 
propoition  to  their  weakli  or  drefs, 
but  according  to  the  good  they  do 
in  fociety. 

Unconfcious  of  any  merit  from  their 
own  rank  and  fortune,  Ofandcr  and  Ro- 
zella treat  every  one  with  affability  and 
refpe'3.  'I  heir  parents  never  flattered 
them  with  any  ideas  of  fuperiority  of 
rank  ;  but  taught  them  that  all  jnft  claims 
to  fuperiority  were,  foundtd  in  real  ex- 
cellence and  perfonal  merit. 

Mrs  Bloomfgmve  fpoke  flightly  of 
drefs  before  her  daughter. — "Gjy  drefs, 
flie  obferved,  is  feldom  ncscflary,  and 
fhould  never  come  into  competition  with 
the  improvements  of  the  mind ;  that 
drefs  may  ferve  to  recommend  a  female- 
among  flrangers,  Imt  that  plain  drefs  is 
more  becoming  a  young  lady  of  known 
excellence,  and  that  a  flaunting  drefs  only 
derogates  from  her  charadcr.  She  did 
not  mean,  by  thefe  ieflbns,  to  deprefs  the 
fprightly  mind  of  Rozella,  nor  to  hurt 
her  tafle  in  drefs,  but  to  prevent  any 
thing  finical,  and  to  elevate  lier  mind  t» 
more  fuitablc  objeds. 

{To  Le  coaiiHvcd.J 
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THE  fituation  of  our  country 
liithertb  has  been  fucb,  as  would 
not  admit  of  cultivating  every  part 
of  knowledge.  Moft  men  iiave 
i>een  alliduoufly  employed  in  gain- 
ing a  Ibbliftence ;  and  thofe  few, 
who  have  devoted  themfelves  ro 
fcience,  have  necelfai  ily  been  more 
engaged  in  the  acquihtion  of  what 
may  be  ftri^tly  termed  ufeful  know- 
ledge, than  of  that  which  is  more 
properly  called  ornamental.  Poetry 
and  the  drama  haye  been  little  at- 
tended to.  Some  fpecimens  have  in- 
deed been  given  of  the  former,  which 
fliew  that  a  poetic  geniusis  not  denied 
to  America  ;  and  there  is  every  rea- 
fon  to  expect  that,  as  we  become 
more  at  leifure  to  contemplate  the 
numerous  I'cenes  of  our  extenfive 
territory,  where  grandeur,  beauty, 
and  novelty  are  combined,  poetic 
imaginations  m  ill  be  formed  amongffc 
us,  which  will  rival  the  celebrated 
bards  of  the  eaftern  continent. 
Many  incidents  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion, when  time  fliall  have  Ipread 
over  them  the  mantle  of  obfcuiity, 
will  afford  excellent  fubje6ts lor  fub- 
hme  and  pathetic  tragedy.  And 
it  does  not  appear  chimerical  to  af- 
l"ert,  that  the  comic  nnife  may  fix 
among  us,  under  peculiarly  tavour- 
able  circuniflances.  In  Euroj^e,  co- 
medy, iike  every  other  ipecies  ot 
writing,  has  been  carried  to  fiich 
'an  extent,  as  almoil  to  have  cx- 
haufted  the  fuhje(5t  matter.  Scaice- 
ly  a  charatfter  lias  efcaped  the  no- 
tice of  the  comic  writers  of  the 
prefent  or  former  days.  Hence 
ihey  are  reduced  now  to  this  alter- 
native, either  to  draw  <:haracters 
which  are  not  in  nature,  or  to  a- 
tone  ftr  the  want  of  novelty  in 
<.hara(5ter,  by  novelty  of  fentiment. 
The  former  practice  is  frequently 
j-idiculous,     and  fometimes  djiial- 


ting;  the  latter  has  produced  a 
motley  fpecics  of  waiting,  which 
might  be  termed,  tragedy  without 
bloodihea. 

As  the  flate  of  foeiety  and  man- 
ners in  America  differs  m.terialiy 
from  thole  in  Europe,  new  charac- 
ters muft  necefTarily  be  produced, 
of  which  the  dramatic  writer  may 
avail  himfelf.  We  have  here  peo- 
ple from  every  part  of  Europe, 
whofe  manners  are  varioufly  inter- 
mixed and  blended,  producing  a 
compound  entirely  unknown  in 
Eui;ope.  We  have  foibles  peculiar 
to  ourfelves,  which  feem  to  require 
the  afllifance  of  the  laughing  niafe. 
Satire  does  not  feem  fbited  to  our 
genius.  We  cannot  bear  its  lafh. 
k  would  rather  aggravate  than  re- 
form. But  we  may  perhaps  be 
laughed  out  of  our  follies. 

The  comedy  befoie  us  levels  its 
attack  principally  againit  a  charac- 
ter, which  is  not  yet  very  frequent 
amongit  us,  a  travelled  American, 
who  returns  to  his  native  country, 
with  a  Ibvereign  contempt  for  its 
culloms  and  manners,  and  a  firm 
s.ttachment  to  foreign  vices  and  fol- 
lies. Billy  Dimple,  or  Van  Dump- 
ling, liad  been  engaged  to  Maria j 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Van  Rough. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went 
to  England,  whence  he  returned,  a 
perfect  man  of  fafhion,  form.ed  on 
Chellerfield's  plan,  and  deftitute  of 
the  virtues  of  either  country. 
Struck  with  the  beauty  and  fpright- 
linel's  of  Charlotte  Manly,  and  the 
more  folid  charms  of  her  friend 
Letitia,  he  wifhes  to  break  off  with 
Maria,  and  conduiTts  himfelf  in  a 
cool  formal  manner,  which  he 
hopes  will  compel  her  to  decline 
the  match,  and  enable  him  to  make 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  fortune  ct 
Leiiti;?.  and  the  peifon  of  Charlotte. 
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Maria,  aglrlofgreattendernefs  and 
good  fenie,  is  difgufted  wirh  the 
<ondiirt  of  Dimple,  and  wifhes  to 
break  the  connection,  but  her  fa- 
ther, on  account  of  Dimple's  pof- 
leflions  is  obftinately  determined 
upon  the  union.  At  this  time  Col. 
Manly,  the  brother  of  Charlotte, 
arrives  in  New- York,  who  is  in 
every  refpeet  the  oppolite  of  Dim- 
ple. His  mind  is  replete  with  the 
jn<jlV  generous  I'entiments,  and  his 
heart  is  open  to  tlie  i'ofteil  emotions. 
Meeting  accidentally  with  Maria, 
they  inlpii e  each  other  with  a  ten- 
der aftection.  In  the  mean  time 
bills  arrive  from  Europe,  drawn 
upon  Dimple  lor  one  thoufand  leven 
hundred  pounds,  which  coming  to 
Van  Rough's  knowledge,  determines 
him  to  break  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage. Dimple's  infamous  defigns 
are  at  length  difcovered  and  frul- 
trated.  Van  Rough  gives  his 
daughter  to  Col.  Manly,  and  the 
virtues  of  this  amiable  pair  are  re- 
compenfed  by  an  union  with  each 
other. 

There  is  a  kind  of  under-plot  be- 
tween Jonathan  and  Jelfamy,  the 
fervants  of  Manly  and  Dimple,  and 
Jenny,  Maria's  maid,  which  is 
very  diverting. 

The  characters  are  well  drawn, 
and  well  pieferved.  No  one  is, 
perhaps,  entirely  new,  except  that 
of  Jonathan,  a  plain,  untutored 
YanKee.  The  characters  of  pim- 
ple, Manly,  and  Ma'-ia  have  already 
been  given.  Ciiarlotte  is  a  lively, 
Iprigliily,  unthinking  girl,  fond  to 
diltradion  of  every  thing  fafliion- 
able.  Letitia  is  the  fame  character 
in  a  lels  degree.  Van  Rough  is  an 
old  merchant  whole  ideas  are  all 
dire<ited  in  one  channel,  that  of 
money,  and  whofe  only  maxim  is, 
<o  *'  mind  the  main  chance." 

The  dialogue  is  iprightly,  and  cor- 
retTt.  Theje  are  many  excellent 
ftrckes  of  wit  and  iiumour  j    and 


Tome  admirable  fentiments  well  ex- 
prelfed.  The  reader  will  not  find 
The  continued  fl^fhes  of  wit,  of  the 
comedies  of  the  laft  century,  nor  an 
uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  hacknied 
fentiments,  which  tires  and  dilgnlb 
us  in  the  modern  comedy.  This 
Teems  to  (Veer  a  middle  conrfe  be- 
tween the  two.  In  Ibme  refpec^s, 
we  could  wifli  that  it  bore  lefs  refem- 
blance  to  the  comedies  of  Charles 
II.  reign,  as  there  are  I'ome  paf- 
lages  which  border  on  indelicacy. 

We  cannot  by  any  means  pro- 
nounce this  a  perfeCl  comedy. 
Little  or  no  adherence  has  been 
paid  to  rules.  It  approaches  in 
Ibme  degree  to  thofe  performances, 
which  have  been  called,  farces  in 
five  aCts.  But  as  it  is  the  fiift  Ame- 
rican attempt  at  this  fpecies  of  com- 
polition,  and  as  it  may  induce  c- 
thers  to  follow  and  imprgve  upon 
it,  we  think  it  worthy  of  tlie  public 
attention,  and  cheerfully  add  our 
tribute  of  applaufe,  to  that  which 
hfls  been  already  bellowed  by  the 
public  on  this  performance,  at  its 
different  reprelentations. 

SCENE.     Dimple  and    Manly. 

Dimple.']  You  are  ColoRel  Manly  I 
prefunie  2 

Manly.']  At  your  fervice,  Sir. 
JJiinple.]  My  name  is  Cimplc,  Sir.  ,1 
have  the  honour  to  be  a  lodger  in  tire 
fame  houle  with  you,  and  hearing  you 
were  in  the  Mall,  came  hither  to  take  the 
liberty  of  joining  you. 

Manly.']  You  are  very  obliging,  Sir. 
Li/nplc]  As  I  underfland  you  are  a 
ftrangcr  here,  >Sir,  I  have  taken  the  liber- 
ty to  introduce  myfelf  to  your  acquain- 
tance, as  poflibly  I  may  have  it  in  my 
power  to  point  out  fome  things  in  this  ci- 
ty worthy  your  notice. 

Manly.']  An  attention  to  ftrangers  h 
wortliy  a  liberal  mind,  and  muft  ever  be 
gratefully  received.  But  to  a  foklicr,  who 
has  no  fixed  abode,  fuch  attentions  arc 
particularly  pleafing. 

Dimple,]  bir,  there  is  r.q  character  fo 
refpcdabk  as  that  of  a  foldier.  And,  in- 
deed, when  we  reflcA  how  much  we  owe 
to  thofe  brave  uicn  v/ho  have,  fufl'ercd  lo 
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much  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  and 
fecured  to  us  thofe  intrftimable  bleffings 
that  we  now  enjoy,  our  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, they  demand  every  attention 
which  gratitude  can  pay.  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  meet  an  ofllcer,  but  I  em- 
brace him  as  my  friend,  nor  a  private  in 
diftrefs,  but  I  inienfibly  extend  my  chari- 
ty to  him. 1  have  hit  the    Bumkin  ofi 

very  tolerably.         \_AJ:Je.\ 

Ivlanly.']  Give  me  your  hand,  Sir  !  I  do 
not  proffer  this  hand  to  every  b'ody;  but 
you  Ileal  into  my  heart.  I  hope  I  am  as 
infenfible  to  flattery  as  moft  men  ;  but  I 
declare,  (it  maybe  my  weak  fide)  that  I 
never  hear  the  name  of  foldier  pjention- 
ed  with  rcfpeift,  t«.ut  I  experience  a  thrill 
of  pleafure,  which  I  never  feel  on  any 
other  occafion. 

Dimple.^  Will  you  give  me  leave,  my 
dear  colonel,  to  confer  an  obligation  on 
myfelf,  by  (hewing  you  fome  civilities 
during  your  flay  here,  and  giving  a  fmii- 
lar  opportunity  to  fome  of  my  friends  ? 

Manly. '\  ok,  I  thank  you  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve my  Hay  in  this  city  will  be  very 
ihort. 

Dimple.l  I  can  introduce  you  to  fome 
men  of  excellent  fenfe,  in  whofe  company 
you  will  elleem  yourfelf  happy,  and,  by 
way  of  amufen-ient,to  fome  fine  girls,  who 
will  liflen  to  your  foft  things  with  plea- 
fure. 

ManlyJ]  Sir,  I  fliould  be  proud  of  the 
honour  of  being  acquainted  with  thofe 
gentlemen  ; — but,  as  for  the  ladies,  I  don't 
underfland  you. 

Dimple]  Why,  Sir,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
that  when  a  young  gentleman  is  alone 
with  a  young  lady,  he  muft  fay  fome  felt 
things  to  her  fair  cheek — indeed  the  lady 
will  expedl  it.  To  be  fure,  there  is  not 
much  pleafure,  when  a  man  of  the  world 
and  a  finilhed  coquet  meet,  who  perfedlly 
know  each  other  :  but  how  delicious  is  it 
to  excite  the  emotions  of  joy,  hope,  expec- 
tation, and  delight,  in  the  bofom  of  a  love- 
ly girl,  who  believes  every  tittle  of  what 
.  you  fay  to  be  ferious. 

Manly?^  Serious,  Sir.  in  my  opinion, 
the  man,  who,  under  pretenfions  of  mar- 
riage, can  plant  thorns  in  the  bofom  of  an 
innocent,  unfufpeding  girl,  is  more  detei- 
table  than  a  common  robber,  in  the  fame 
proportion,  as  private  violence  is  more 
defpicable  than  open  force,  and  money  of 
lefs  value  than  happinefs. 

DiTfiplc.']  Hov/  he  awes  mc  by  the  fu- 
periority  of  his  fentiments.  \_AJiJe.']  As 
you  fay,  Sir,  a  gentleman  fliould  be  cau- 
tious how  he  mentions  marriage. 


Manly.']  Cautious,  Sir !  No  perfort 
more  approves  of  an  intercourfe  between 
the  fexes  than  I  do.  Fen  ■  ale  cor.verla-  ^ 
tion  foftens  our  manners,  whilil  o\ir  dif- 
courfe,  from  the  fuperlority  of  our  liter- 
ary advantages,  improves  their  minds. 
But,  In  our  young  country,  where  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  gallantry,  when  a  gentle- 
man fpeaks  of  iove  to  a  lady,  v.'hether  he 
mentions  marriage,  or  not,  (he  ought  to 
conclude,  either  that  he  meant  to  infult 
her,  or,  that  liis  intentions  are  the  moft 
ferious  and  honourable.  How  mean, 
how  cruel  is  it,  by  a  thcufand  tender  afll- 
duities,  to  win  the  affcAions  of  an  amia- 
ble girl,  and,  though  you  leave  her  virtue 
unfpocted,  to  betray  her  int(»  the  appear- 
ance of  fo  many  tender  partialities,  that 
every  man  of  delicacy  would  fupprefs  his 
inclination  towards  her,  by  fuppoflng  her 
heart  engaged  !  Can  any  man,  fr.r  the  tri- 
vial gratification  of  his  leifurc-hours,  afftCl 
the  happinefs  of  a  whole  life  !  His  not  hav- 
ing fpoken  of  marriage,  may  add  to  his  per- 
fidy, but  can  be  no  excufe  for  hiscondu6l. 

Dimple.']  Sir,  I  admire  your  fenti- 
ments ; — they  are  mine.  The  light  ob-  - 
fervations  that  fell  from  me,  were  only  a 
principle  of  the  tongue;  they  came  ncc 
from  the  heart — my  pradice  has  ever  dlf- 
approved  thefe  principles. 

Manl-.]  [  believe  you.  Sir.  T  fhould 
with  reiuftance  fuppofe  that  thofe  perni- 
cious fentiments  could  find  admittance  in- 
to the  heart  of  a  gentleman. 

SCENE.  Jessamy  and  Jonathan. 

JeJJkmy.]  Well,  Mr.  Jonathan,  what 
fucceis  with  the  fair  ? 

Jonathan?)^  Why,  fuch  a  tarnal  crofs 
tike  you  never  faw  ! — You  would  have 
counted  Ihe  had  lived  upon  crab-ap- 
ples and  vinegar  for  a  fortnight.  But 
what  the  rattle  makes  you  look  fo  tarna- 
tion glum. 

JiJ'cimy.']  I  was  thinking,  Mr.  Jona- 
than, what  could  be  the  reafon  of  hsr  car- 
rying herfelf  fo  coolly  to  you. 

Jonathan  .]  Coolly  do  you  call  it?  Why, 
I  vow,  flie  was  fire-hot  angry:  may  be,  it 
was  becaufe  1  bufs'd  her. 

J^Jfamy.']  No,  no,  Mr.  Jonathan ; 
there  mufl  be  fome  other  caufc  :  I  never 
yet  knew  a  lady  angry  at  being  kifled. 

Jonathan.]  Well,  if  it  is  not  the  young 
woman's  baflifulnefs,  I  vow  I  can't  con- 
ceive why  file  ftiou'd'nt  like  me. 

Jcjamy.]  May  be,  it  is  becaufe  you  have 
not  the  Graces,  Mr.  Jonathan. 

Jonathan.;\  Grace  1  Why,  does  the  ysuDg 
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woman  cxpe  5  I  muft  be  converted  before 
I  court  her  ? 

y.-j/j/ay.']  I  mean  graces  of  perfon  :  for 
inft%nce,  my  lord  tell*  u->,  that  we  mufl 
cut  off  our  nails  ^ven  at  top,  in  fniall  feg- 

meuts   of  circlc-s; though  you  won't 

undcrfland  that Irf  the  next  place, 

you  mud  rcguLtc  your  Ijut^h. 

Jonatbiin.]  Maplc-log  Icizc  it  !  dpn't 
I  laujh  natural  ? 

J^jfj'ny.i  That's  the  very  fault,  Mr. 
Jonathan.  Befides,  you  abfoluttly  mif- 
pla.e  it.  r  was  told  by  a  frisnd  of  mine, 
that  you  lau;j;Iied  outright  at  the  play  the 
other  night,  when  you  ought  only  to  have 
tittered.  < 

yonat/jan.]  Gor !  I — what  does  one  go 
to  fee  fun  for  if  they  can't  laugh  ? 

yejfii>.vy.]  You  may  laugh ; — byt  you 
muft  laugh  by  rule. 

yonjt/j.jrr.]  Swamp  it — 'aujh  by  rule! 
\Vcll,  1  fliould  like  that  tarnally. 

y^JJamyJ]  Why  you  kaow,  Mr.  Jona- 
than, that  to  dance,  a  lady  to  play  with 
her  fan,  or  a  gentleman  with  his  cane, 
and  all  other  natural  motions,  are  regu- 
lated by  art.  My  mafter  has  compofed 
an  immeiifely  pretty  gamut,  by  which  any 
lady,  or  gentleman,  with  a  few  years  clofe 
application,  may  learn  to  laugh  as  grace- 
fully as  if  tliey  were  horn  and  bred  to  it. 

jonaih.in.']  Mercy  on  my  foul !  A  ga- 
mut for  laughing — jufl  like  fa,  la,  fol  ? 

y^jfamy.']  It  comprifrt  every  poITiblc 
dlfplay  of  jocularity,  from  an  ajjlttuofo 
fniile  to  ^ puno  titter,  or  full  chorus/or^//- 
fimo  ha,  ha,  ha  !  My  niafter  employs  his 
Iclfure-hours  in  marking  out  the  plays, 
like  a  cathedral  chantiiig-book,  that  the 
ignorant  may  know  where  to  laugh  ;  and 
that  pit,  box,  and  gallery,  may  keep  time 
together,  and  not  have  a  fnigger  in  one 
part  of  the  houfe,  a  broad  grin   in  the   o- 

thcr,  and  a  d d  grum  look  in  the  third. 

How  delightful  to  fee  the  audience  all 
fniile  together,  thin  look  on  their  books, 
then  twilt  their  mouths  into  an  agreeable 
finiper,  then  altogether  Ihakc  the  houfe 
with  a  general  ha,  ha,  ha  !  loud  as  a  full 
chorus  of  Handel's  at  an  Abbey-com- 
memoration. 

yonath.m.']  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that's  dang'd 
cute,  I  fwear. 

yejfjmy']  The  gentlemen  you  fee  will 
Isugh  the  tenor  ;  t.he  ladies  will  play  the 
counter-tenor;  the  beaux  will  fqueak  the 
treble  ;  and  our  jolly  frien^  in  the  gal- 
lery a  thorough  oiifc,  ho,  ho,  ho  ? 

y.,njt!j.in.]  Well,  can't  you  let  me  fee 
t-hst  gamut  ?  ^ 


ycj[umy.-]  Oh!  yea.  Mr.  Jonathaa; 
here  it  is.  [^Takes  out  a  hcot.]  Oh  I  no,  thi» 
is  only  a  titter  with  its  variation.-,.  Ah, 
here  it  is.  [Takis  out  arotb.-r.'j  Now  you 
mu^  know,  Mr.  Jonathan,  this  is  a  piece 
written  by  Ben  Johnfon,  whirh  I  have  fet 
to  my  maRer  s  ga.Tiut.  The  places  where 
you  mull  Imile,  look  grave,  or  laiicrh  out- 
right,  are  marked  below  the  line.     Nl>w 

look  over  mc. '*  There  was  a  certain 

"  man" now  you  mud  fmile 

joiiatiiart.]  Well,  rejfd  it  again  ;  (  war- 
rant I'll  mind  my  eye. 

yeJTamy?^  "  There  was  a  certain  man, 

"  who  had  a  fad  fcolding  wife," now 

you  muft  lau^h. 

yon.ithan.l  Tarnation !  That's  no 
laughing  matter  though. 

y^j/'iimy.']  "  And  fhe  lay  fick  a-dying;" 
■  now  you  muft  titter. 

yonattan.]  What,  fniggtr  when  the 
good  woman's  a-dying  !   Gor  I 

y<^JJ'"my.~\  Yes;  the  notes  fay  yoK 
muft —  "  And  fhe  aflced  her  hufband 
"  leave  to  make  a  will, " — now  you  muft 
begin  to  look  grave; — "  and  her  hufband 
fuid" 

yonathan.']  Ay,  what  did  her  hufband 
fay  ? — Something  dang'd  cute  I  reckon. 

yejf'tny.']  "  Aiid  her  hufband  faid,  yo« 
*'  have  had  your  w  ill  all  your  life  time, 
"  and  would  you  have  it  after  you  are 
"  dead  too  ?" 

yonathan.'\  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  There  the  old 
man  was  even  with  her ;  he  was  up  to  the 
notch — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

y^ffamy.]  But,  Mr.  Jonathan,  you  muft 
not  laugh  fo.  Why,  yo«  ought  to  have 
tittered /i/<i«o,  and  you  have  laughed  for- 
tijjhno.  Iiook  here  ;  you  fee  thcfe  ai^irks, 
A,  B.  C.  and  fo  on  ;  thcfe  are  the  refer- 
ences to  the  other  part  of  the  book.  Let 
us  turn  to  it,  and  you  will  fee  the  direc- 
tions how  to  manage  the  mufcles.  This 
\turns  over'l  was  note  D  you  -blundered 
at. —  "  You  muft  purfe  the  mouth  into 
"  a  fniile,  then  titter,  difcovering  the  low- 
"  er  part  of  the  three  front  upper  teeth." 

y-jnuiljati.\   How!  read  it  again. 

y~;//'-rmy.]  "  There  was  a  certain  man" 

very  well ! — '  who  had  a  fad  fcolding 

wife,"  -why  don't  you  laugh  } 

yonjthiin.']  Now,  that  fcc.lding  wife 
fticks  in  my  gizzard  fo  pluckily,  that  I 
can't  laugh,  for  the  b— d  and  n — ns  of 
me.  Let  me  look  grave  here,  and  I'll 
laugh  your  belJy  full,  where  the  old  crea- 
ture's .i-c!yiiig.  •'  - 
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THE 

Columbian  Parnaffiad. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Apostrophe  to  the  Shade  of  the  juftly  celebrated 
Founder  (?/ Pennsylvania. 

J7\^UGUSTLY  venerable  fnade  defcend. 
While  lowly  at  thy  facred  flirine  I  bend  ; 
Urg'd  by  thy  virtues,  by  thy  worth  inv'pir'd. 
To  track  thyfplendid  path  my  efforts  fir'd  ; 
Thy  aid  1  feek,  'mid  the  celellial  throng, 
To  moukl  and  elevate  the  glowing  Tong. 

My  wifnes  emulous  would  fain  entwine, 
The  cluftering  honours  round  tby  name  which  fhine  ; 
And  on  no  bolder  pinion  a(l<  to  foar, 
Than  that  which  bore  thee  to  this  diftant  fhore  : 
On  th}--  adventurous  wing  if  I  may  mount. 
And  all  thy  enterprifing  life  recount ; 
The  Aonian  maids  their  flowery  paths  may  keep, 
And  in  their  beds  Caftalian  rills  may  fleep  ; 
For  Penn's  vaft  mind  fuperior  radiance  lends, 
Andhallow'd  truths  with  bright  effulgence  blende. 

Till  late  a  icranger  to  this  beauteous  i'pot, 
The  fields,  the  groves,  the  richly  varied  lor. 
The  foil  luxuriant,  fpreading  wide  and  far. 
To  all  the  beauties  of  thy  Delaware, 
Yet  on  my  gladdened  ear  thy  fame  had  rofe, 
For  goodneis,  like  its  fource,  unbounded  flows; 
But  half  thy  excellence  1  never  knew, 
Tillnear  thy  favourite  fcene  of  lile  I  drew  ; 
And  now  as  wide  I  trace  the  city  o'er. 
And  all  its  walks  and  bufy  haunts  explore  ; 
As  pleas'd  I  trace  the  ample,  length'ning  ftreet. 
And  at  each  well  form'd  turn  fair  order  meet — 
1  hail  its  founder,  great  illullrious  Penn, 
Unequall'd  'mong  the  gathering  ranks  of  men  ! 
Here  beamy  Science  fpreads  her  fair  domain. 
And  Genius  mingles  in  her  fplendid  train  ;  ^ 

Where  late  the  untutor'd  favage  wildly  rov'd. 
And  vaft  Savannas  fcenes  of  rapme  prov'd. 
Where  gloomy  tribes,  with  murderous  intent, 
Track'd  o'er  the  foil,  on  deathful  carnage  bent ; 
Where  the  tremendous  fong  was  heard  from  far, 
And  favage  Vv'hoops  prodaim'd  deftrudlive  war; 
Uni.  Asyl.  Vol,  V.  No.  2.  ^ 
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Along  tliofe  banks  where  lawlefs  prowlers  ftray'd. 
And  lloth,  and  paflion,  each  by  turns  obey'd — 
Arts  and  piofeflions  fpread  their  furming  hand. 
With  new-born  ftrength  tlic  faculties  expand, 
Indndry  yields  her  bright  transforming  aid, 
Shapes  the  rich  glebe,  and  beautifies  the  glade  ; 
Her  touch  tranfinutes  to  all-compelling  gold. 
Her  powers  the  vaunted  lecret  can  wnfold  ; 
For  where  fhe  comes,  the  face  of  want  is  chang'd. 
And  fliining  plenty's  in  gay  order  rang'd. 

Increafmg  numbers — how  they  throng  around, 
Blefs  the  fair  fpot  and  hail  the  hallo w'd  ground  1 
Young  population  fmiles  with  genial  grace, 
And  grateful  thoufands  boaffc  their  native  place, 
While  fvveet  improvement  waits  to  twine  the  wreath, 
Inflru6lion  o'er  the  opening  ftower  to  breathe. 
The  youthful  traveller  waiting  to  inveft, 
To  fan  his  virtues,  and  his  faults  arreft. 
Refining  manners  Ihidious  to  impart. 
To  dignify,  and  meliorate  the  heart. 

Delightful  fpot!. — on  a  broad  bafis  fpread, 
Whofe  verdant  plains  the  fons  of  freedom  tread, 
■Whofe  laws  corrected  are  advancing  on, 
To  vaft  attainments  hitherto  unknown; 
Whole  polilh'd  citizens  iuperior  rife. 
Demand  their  fame,   and  feize  the  ghttering  prize — 

Here,  if  our  fteps  in  Peale's  Mufeum  ftray. 
And  curious  we  the  motley  group  furvey. 
With  reverence  bend  to  that  illuftrious  throng. 
Who  fpread  the  length'ning  gallery  along — 
Or  mark  how  high  the  riling  Artilt  aims, 
When  nature's  animating  powers  he  claims. 
When  full  in  view  the  movir.g  fcene  appears. 
And  bufy  action  every  image  wears. 
When  gradual  light  fhines  forth  with  glad  furprife, 
And  all  his  fun- beams  gUtter  in  our  eyes, 
Or  when  his  water-falls  impetuous  roll. 
And  we  exclaim — 'tis  nature  forms  the  whole — 

Or  if  we  vifit  Pine's  hiftoric  room. 
And  mourn  the  painter  in  the  filent  tomb. 
Admire  that  genius  which  could,  bring  to  view. 
And  Shakefpear  in  his  various  vlfions  fliew. 
Could  give  to  Garrick  all  his  native  force, 
racing  true  worth,  or  fancy  to  their  fource — 
Or  if  to  Trumbull's  pieces  we  attend,     . 
And  mark  how  loft  the  manly  touches  blend  ; 
How  to  our  gaze  the  very  men  confeil. 
The  fcene,  .the  action,  and  their  names  atteft, 
Proclainjing  that  America  Ihall  live, 
And  the  firll  honou^fcof  the  arts  receive, 
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Ofj  ftill  the  feaft  of  reaion  lond  to  ftiare, 
Should  we  to  academic  Icenes  repair^, 
Liften  when  Smith  beftows  the  well-earn'd  wreaths^ 
And  the  Divine  the  Ibul  of  rhetoric  breathes — 
Where  'er  we  turn,  glad  admiration  grows. 
And  Tome  new  beauty  every  vifion  ihows. 

Humanity  with  generous  ardor  reigns. 
And  noble  efforts  her  foft  ivvay  iuilains. 
Firft  in  her  lill  is  Philadelphia's  claim, 
And  white-rob'd  mercy  flull  entwme  her  name  ; 
Her  inilitutions  Virtue's  felf  mnft  love. 
And  her  benevolence  each  breaft  approve. 

I've  feen  that  hofpital  where  kind  relief 
Awaits  the  lick,  and  diflipates  their  grief  j 
Where  the  derang'd  in  tender  fafety  dwell. 
In  a  recefs  which  might  defpair  expel ; 
Whofe  elegant,  ferene,  embofom'd  fhade. 
Seems  a  fit  haunt  for  contemplation  made  ; 
Whofe  neat  apartments,  and  falubrions  air, 
Loudly  proclaim  the  good  conductors'  care  j 
Yielding  a  hope  that  time  njay  yet  reftore. 
And  health,  and  reafon,  future  joys  explore. 

With  kindling  pleafure  too,  I've  rov'd  among 
Thofe  wards  which  to  her  deftitute  belong ; 
The  fpacious  walls  with  tearful  rapture  view'd. 
As  I  the  banks  or  flowery  walks  purfu'd. 
Extenfive  charity — broad  as  benign — 
Which' in  thy  grafp  the  wants  of  life  combine  1 

But  to  invelligate  the  circling  round. 
Where  generous  goodnefs  is  a  fcience  found, 
Afpiring  as  I  am,  I'll  not  eflky. 
Nor  count  the  gems  which  llud  the  azure  way  ; 
The  prominents  I  only  mean  to  ll^etch. 
For  nicer  touches  are  beyond  my  reach  : 
The  foft,  reiin'd,  and  delicate  addrefs. 
Which  can  delign,  and  under  covert  blefs. 
Which  grants  a  boon,  as  it  receiv'd  a  good. 
And  when  conferring — would  be  underftood 
The  equivalent  to  reap — which  fpares  the  blufh, 
And  knows  the  rifing  figh  of  grief  tu  hulli  j 
Which  largely  on  diftrelfed  life  bellows, 

And  at  the  fliiine  of  merit  lowly  bows 

The  worth  of  this — let  modeft  Blagrove  fmg — 
Touch,  and  retouch,  the  long  refounding  ilring. 

Parental  city,  whofe  hrft  budding  laws. 
Could  ne'er  admit  one  perfecuting  ciaufe, 
Tliy  equal  fway,  thy  rapid  growth  I  hail, 
And  fupplicate  for  thee  the  breezy  gale. 
Whole  proiperous  breath  thy  early  movements  fain'd, 
Gradual  maturli^g  vvha:  fage  vVifdoijp^plann'd — 
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Thy  cluftering  worthies  in  thy  morn  appear'ck 
And  many  a  Beiiezet  thy  foil  hath  rear'd  : 
In  a  long  range  full  in  my  view  they  ftand, 
fiy  friendfliip  nursM  their  glowing  hearts  expand  j. 
Emancipating  principles  their  own. 
No  flave  /hall  in  their  future  walks  be  known. 
No  clanking  chains  again  deform  thy  ftore, 
And  groans  of  Africans  be  heard  no  more.  ' 

Prolifick  worth— how  fair  its  growth  is  found  ? 
With  claffic  eafe  iliy  Rittenhoufe  is  crown'd : 
And  while  within  his  gaze  the  planets  roll. 
Truth,  peace,  and  virtue  form  his  manly  foul. 
With  thee  Philofophy  infixM  her  feat, 
And  Franklin  mark'd  thee  as  his  laft  retreat  : 
On  a  large  fcale  he  faw  thy  fyftems  move. 
And  his  capacious  foul,  form'd  to  approve 
AVhate'er  was  liberal— or  whate'er  was  areat. 
With  piercing  eye  glanc'd  o'er  the  page  of  fate-^ 
Watching  thy  progrefs,  he  beheld  thee  rife. 
Strong  in  thyfelf,  decifive,  prudent,  wife. 
And  fee,  to  dignify  thy  brightening  day, 
Columbia's  delegates  their  homaae  pay  ; 
To  thy  green  banks  with  gladdening  fpeed  repair^ 
Before  the  Hudfon,  choofe  thy  Delaware  j 
And  hence  we  truft  a  genial  Itream  Ihall  flow. 
Which  peace  and  order  for  its  fource  fhall  know  ; 
That  government  which  wifely  fhall  ena^t. 
Coolly  determine,  and  with  care  tranfac% 
Wliofe  energetic  influence  fhall  grow. 
Which  in  the  faireft  light  fhall  juftice  fhow. 
Which  lenity  at  all  times  fhall  prefer. 
Yielding  to  clemency  an  ample  fliare' 
Reft^lv'd  that  rigor  ne'er  fhall  find  a  place. 
While  prudent  council  mercy  can  embrace. 

But  why  fliould  Congrefs  on  ihefe  banks  attend  ? 
Or  why  the  iktes  to  Pennfylvania  bend  I 
A  younger  fijler—wh^i  can  urge  her  claim— 
Of  this  new  world  to  boaft  the  foremoft  name  r 
The  union  many  an  older  city  knows 
Its  capitals  in  goodly  order  ihows  : 
The  gay  metropolis  rofe  ful!  to  view. 
Ere  Philadelphia  an  exiflence  knew. 

This  queflion,  fixing  the  digreffive  mind 
Recalls  my  thoughts,  relponding  truth  to  find  • 
Thy  genius,  Penn,  ftill  thro*  theie  haunts  pervade.^ 
Thy  venerable  name  each  effort  aids ; 
From  thee  originate  thofe  wholefome'laws. 
More  than  Lycurgan  wifdoni  in  each  daufe 
Founded  .n  juftice,  on  the  broadefl  bafe,      * 
Ilifing  to  moderate,  and  frauglu  M'ith  <^race  ; 
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Abounding  with  fuch  faluiary  fway. 

That  the  revering  people  muft  obey. 

Securing  them  from  the  defpotic  hand, 

Whicli  clothes  in  tears  a  deiblated  land-e 

That  wife  rotation  with  judicious  care. 

Which  gives  the  governed  an  equal  fliare, 

And  which  America  has  (ince  confeft. 

Adopting  as  of  rules  the  firft  and  bell. 

With  thee  originated — 'twas  thy  fcheme, 

And  of  thy  wifdom  jnftly  we  efteem. 

From  thy  philanthropy  and  polilh'd  foul, 

Form'd  every  harfher  movement  to  controul. 

Thy  tolerance,  and  thy  expanfive  plan. 

Fruit  of  that  goodneis,  which  could  nicely  fcan, 

Th}  Pennfyivania  hath  her  growth  obtained, 

Her  laws,  her  worth,  her  population  gain'd. 

Rapid  incre^fe  of  wealth — of  public  zeal, 

Thofe  virtues  which  can  fympathetic  feel, 

Her  vail  improvements,  fchools,  and  fpreading  feats, 

Her  Bethiehems  and  all  her  fain'd  retreats — 

And  from  this  fource  Columbia  fliail  receive. 

The  legillation  potent  to  relieve — 

While  Philadelphia  her  broad  wings  expands. 

And  the  metropolis  confefleil  Hands. 

Prodigious  man — greatly  illuftrious  Penn, 

Vail  and  extenfive  was  thy  piercing  ken  ! 

Borne  on  proplietic  wings,  before  thy  view. 

This  ftate,  this  city,  to  perfection  grew  ; 

You  faw  how  nearly  central  was  its  fcite. 

You  plac'd  the  vifion  in  the  faireft  light  ; 

Its  future  greatnefs  you  beheld  with  joy, 

And  nam'd  the  fpot  thy  efforts  to  employ. 
O'er  the  Atlantic  I  behold  thee  fpeed. 

And  in  thy  train  the  gathering  virtues  lead. 

In  other  worlds  thy  calm  recefs  to  build, 

Where  mild  religion  might  thy  moments  gild  ; 

Where  peace  and  induilry  might  make  a  Hand, 

Diffufmg  thence  rich  blellings  o'er  the  land  : 
So  when  rapacious  power  the  hive  moleil?. 

And  murderous  force  the  commonwealth  infeils, 

To  fairer  haunts  the  ufeful  labourer  flies,  * 

Where  fome  embofomM  fhade  a  home  iu])plies. 
How  my  vshple  f.,ul  with  veneration  ^luws., 

And  but  religious  awe  can  interpofe. 

To  bar  proftrations  at  thy  hallow 'd  ihrine, 

Which  to  my  view,  is  only  not  divine  ! 

Thy  hand  o'er  Indian  bounds  protecting  fpread. 

Thy  cautious  Heps  b\  Hri^left  jultice  led, 

Thy  dealings  by  integrity  defign'd, 

Thy  rule  of  right,  not  to  thine  own  confinM, 
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Uprightly  puichafing  the  grounds  you  fought. 
With  equity  thy  every  movement  fraught  ; 
Inilru6ting  as  you  pafs'd,  and  bkfling  too. 
No,  wonder  th.u  the  untutor'd  race  purfue 
Witli  grateful  praife  thy  fair  unbieniifli'd  courfe, 
Whicli  knew  no  wrong,  and  which  employ'd  no  force- 
Save  what  the  rhetoric  of  reaion  forms. 
And  which  the  foul  to  godlike  efforis  warms  ; 
No  wonder  that  the  natives,   thus  imprefs'd. 
Thy  right  divine  with  honeil  joy  confefs'd. 
Yielding  the  foil  to  him  who  could  prote(51: 
Who  thus  could  teach,  and  jultly  thus  refle(it  ; 
No  wonder  that  their  tongues  admiring  hail^ 
Whenever  fair  Aftrea  lifis  the  fcale — 
Another  Onas  born  to  blefs  manliind, 
As  the  beil  gift  of  righteous  heaven  defign'd. 

How  fpotlefs  was  thy  life — fupremely  good. 
As  by  a  mortal  ken  'tis  underftood  ! 
I  trace  thy  footlleps  in  thy  breaking  morn, 
The  fon  of  patience  and  forbearance  horn 

Ah  !  what  a  fource  of  grief  was  opened  wide. 
What  pangful  fufferings  grew  on  every  fide, 
Paternal  anger,  public  ceni'Ures  paft, 

And  banifh'd  from  thy  native  home  at  laft  ; 
While  but  a  mother's  fmiles  illum'd  the  fcene, 
Wliich  God  himfelf  could  only  yield  fercne. 
Imprifonments — reiterated  wrongs — 

Each  bardfliip,  which  to  defperate  crimes  belongs. 
Severely  wheim'd  upon  a  fpotlefs  life. 

To  vice  abhorrent,  and  a  iot  to  ftrife  ! 

Yet  ftill  invincible  thy  patience  rofe. 

Integrity,  her  guards  to  intei  pofe. 

Around  thy  brealt  her  tenfold  barriers  drew. 

And  with  misfortunes  flill  her  influence  grew. 
Difinterelted  preacher — how  I  love. 

Thy  temper'd  zeal,  and  all  thy  worth  approve  I 

Round  thee  itinerant  my  fancy  ftrays, 

And  admiration  all  my  bofom  fways  ! 

An  exile  now,  meafuring  thy  length'ning  Hep, 

And  now,immur'd  in  a  Itate  prilon  kept  1 
f  From  thence  transferr'd — in  Newgate's  walls  confin'd 

Full  many  a  gloomy  month — yet  ibll  refjgn'd — 

And  rather  than  renounce  thy  honelt  faith, 

Nobly  awaiting  the  releafe  of  death. 

Tried  by  thy  peers — and  jhangcly  guilty  found, 

Of  what  ? — that  thou  hadd  made  the  itreets  refcund 

With  that  emphatic  name,  which  ChriiFians  boaft 

Alone  can  jnflify  the  nature  loil — 

Acquitted  rhen — and  with  bright  honour  crown'd. 

Triumphantly  ihuu  ftood'lt  thy  former  ground, 
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Again  arrefted,  and  again  releas'd, 

With  every  trial  thy  deierts  encreasM ; 

Thy  fedl  on  the  afcent  of  fame  was  plac'd. 

Thy  lov'd  fraternity  thy  virtues  grac'd, 

Thy  modeft  writings,  eandid,  and  fincere, 

Thy  ftile  p^rfnafive,  elegant,  and  clear. 

Thy  difpolition  fweet,  and  manners  mild. 

That  tolerance  for  which  thy  efforts  toil'd, 

That  burft  of  thought,  that  utterance  full  and  ftroQg, 

That  love  benignant,  fuffering  much  and  long, 

That  noble  franknefs  from  deception  free, 

That  boundlefs  charity,  which  ne'er  could  fee 

A  child  of  want,  by  grief  and  care  opprefs'd, 

But  that  thy  liberal  hand  each  ill  redreft, 

That  clemency,  ambitious  to  forgive, 

In  amity  the  offender  to  receive. 

That  information  drawn  from  men  and  books^ 

That  erudition  which  to  caufes  looks, 

Thai  knowledge  which  humility  creates. 

And  which  the  pride  of  arrogance  defeats; 

That  wit  refin'd,  which  mirth  chaftis'd  inhale«. 

And  with  the  fmile  of  pleafantry  prevails. 

That  ferious  dignity — deliberate  fenfe — 

Which  truth,  and  judgment,  only  can  difpenfe. 

That  great,  that  vail — that  all-capacious  mind. 

Which  for  moft  arduous  efforts  was  defign'd— ^ 

All  thefe  proclainl  thy  worth,  illuftrious  Penn, 

All  thefe  defignate  thee  the  beft  of  men. 

How  ready  was  thy  philanthropic  zeal. 
How  deep  another's  woe  thy  breaft  could  feel. 
When  fix'd  the  head  of  this  delightful  fpot. 
And  fovereigns  might  have  bleis'd  thy  happy  lot. 
When  all  thy  labo,urs  by  fuccefs  were  crown'd — 
When  citizens— thy  children  throng'd  around — 
Entwin'd  by  interell — by  affection  too. 
Serving  each  other,  and  revering  you ; 
When  to  thy  banner  which  indulgent  fpread, 
Thofe  who  were  fond  of  peace  obedient  fled. 
Under  thy  aufpices  in  fafety  dwelt. 
And  the  protedtion  of  thy  virtues  felt ; 
When  to  thy  wifli,  the  friends  in  order  rofe,  ^ 

And  no  intolerance  could  Interpofe  ; 
When  young  equality,  with  genial  face. 
Gave  to  the  rifmg  ftate  -the  fofteft  grace  ; 
When  no  afpiring  mind  could  meet  thy  view, 
And  no  oppreffor  could  with  goads  purfue — 
When  induftry  diftus'd  gay  plenty  round. 
And  knowledge  was  with  approbation  crown'd  % 
When  virtue  only  veneration  gain'd. 
And  rectitude  the  wreath  of  praife  obtain'd  ; 
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Lo  then  from  Albion's  coafi:  the  cry  arofe. 
Which  op'd  again  to  thee  thy  early  woes, 
And,  fwifr  as  mercy — on  her  pinions  borne. 
Though  from  thy  colony  untimely  torn. 
The  E'.iglini  lliore  with  rapid  fpeed  Was  fought, 
Tiiy  breiift  with  pity,  love,  and  juftice  fraught; 
And,  fo  prepar'd  to  advocate  thy  caufe. 
So  vers'd  in  juftice,  and  her  righteous  laws, 
That  thy  return  with  vail  effects  was  bleft. 
And  thirteen  hundred  fufferers  redreft — 

If  Roman  worthies  for  one  acft  were  crown'd. 
And  civic  honours  the  fair  temples  bound. 
Say  equity,  what  to  thy  Penn  was  due. 
Who  fuch  unequal  powers  and  gifts  could  {hew  ? 
Whofe  liberated  citizens  in  throngs. 
Evince  the  praife  which  to  his  name  belongs. 

But  black  fufpicion  o'er  thy  worth  prevaii'd. 
And  Hydra  envy  thy  white  name  afTiil'd, 
And  though  thy  Tillotfon  conviction  knew, 
■yet  llabb'd  by  malice,  thy  misfortunes  grew  ; 
\w  vain  thy  ftridl  veracity  averr'd. 
In  vain  thy  plea  of  innocence  was  heard 
In  folemn  words  which  decently  declar'd. 
Thy  country's  faith,  thy  utmolt  reverence  fhar'd; 
Yet  held  in  durance — yet  fufpecled  ftiil. 
The  wifli  of  lawlefs  clamour  to  fulfil. 
From  term,  to  term,  uncandidly  transferr'd. 
Though  'gainft  thy  honour  no  one  fadl  appear'd  ; 
And  when  acquitted,  yet  again  arraign'd. 
Repeated  ordeals  thy  truth  fuftain'd. 
Till  a  fourth  time  triumphant  it  arofe. 
And  fpread  confufion  o'er  thy  gloomy  foes. 

Shame  on  the  bigotry  which  could  involve 
A  life  ib  fair,  and  'gainft  its  peace  refolve  \ 
Thick  clouds  envelop'd,  whelming  forrow  grew, 
Till  to  the  journey's  verge  thy  footfteps  drew  : 
So  thicker  darknefs  wraps  fweet  nature's  face 
Till  to  the  opening  dawn  the  Ihades  give  place. 

And  now  the  heaven- taught  fage  yon  world  hath  gain'd^ 
A  fecond  birth  and  better  hopes  obtain'd  : 
-    Emerging  from  his  clod  the  embryo  lives. 
And  information  from  his  God  receives. 
Opening  his  eyes  above  yon  ftar-pav'd  way. 
He  hail'd  the  tnorn  of  his  celeftial  day  : 
While  onward  ftill  his  bright'ning  fteps"  advanc'd, 
Remember'd  ills  his  growing  joys  enhanc'd — 
Freely  he  roves  o'er  all  the  bliisful  fcene. 
And  not  a  cloud  again  can  intervene. 

C  O  N  S  T  A  N  T  I  A 
Ph'Jadjlphia,  Jul}' i^y   1790. 
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The    Chronicle. 


UNITED 


STATES. 


BOSTON. 

Augafl  II.  It  .is  with  real  and  great 
plealure  we  announce  the  fafe  arrival,  in 
this  port,  OB  Monday  laft,  of  the  ftiip 
Columbia,  Capt.  Grey,  from  a  voyage  of 
adventure  to  the  north-weil  coaft  of  A- 
merica. 

This  flaip,  in  company  with  the  floop 
Wafhington,  failed  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1787,  and  the  year  following  reach- 
ed their  deftination — from  whence  the 
Columbia  failed  with  furs,  which  ihe  dif- 
pofed  of  in  China,  on  her  return  home. 

The  Columbia  and  Wafhington  are  the 
firft  American  veilels  which  have  circum- 
navigated the  globe — and  the  Wafhing- 
ton, which  is  only  90  tons  burthen,  is  the 
lirfl  floop  of  any  nation  ever  fent  on  fo 
long  a  voyage. 


N  E  W-  Y  O  R  K, 

Au^ujl  14.  Yeftcrday  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  friendfhip  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Creek  nation  was  folemnly  rati- 
fied by  the  contradlina;  parties,  in  Fede- 
ral-Hal!, in  prefence  of  a  large  affembly 
of  citizens,  the  Vice  Prclident  of  the 
United  States — the  great  officers  of  flate 
— his  Excellency  the  Governor — and  fe- 
vcral  members  of  both  Houfes  of  Congrefs. 

At  li  o'clock  the  Prefident  of  the  U- 
nited  States  andhisfuit — General  Knox, 
the  commifTioner  ;  the  clerks  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  fecretary  at  war  ;  CoL  M'Gil- 
livray,  and  the  kings,  chiefs,  and  wai-ri- 
ors  of  the  Creek  nation  being  affembled, 
the  treaty  was  read  by  the  fecretary  of 
the  Prefident  of  the  United  States. 

The  Prefident  then  addreffed  Col.  M' 
Gillivray,  the  Kings,  chiefs,  and  warriors; 
he  faid  he  thought  the  treaty  jufl  and  e- 
qual  :  and  ilatcd  the  mutual  duties  of  the 
contracfling  parti.-^s  j  which  addrefs  was 
communicated  fentence  after  fcntence,by 
Mr.  Cornell,  fworn  interpreter  ;  to  all  of 
which  the  Creeks  gave  an  audible  alTent. 

The  Prefident  then  figned  the  treaty — 
after  which  he  j  refented  a  ftring  urheXas 
as  a  toktn  of  perpetual  peace  ;  and  a  pa- 
per of  tobacco  til  fmoke  in  remenibrance 
of  it ;  Mr.  Gillivray  rofe,  made  a  Ihort  re- 
fly  to  the  Prefident,  and  received  the  to- 
kens. 


This  wasfucceededbythe  fhake  of  peace, 
every  one  of  the  Creeks  paiTmg  this  friend- 
ly falute  with  the  Prefident ;  a  fong  of 
peace  performed  by  the  Creeks  concluded 
this  highly  interefting,  folemn,  and  digni- 
fied tranfadion. 

The  president's  visit  to  RHODE- 
ISLAND. 

Augujl  26.  On  Sunday  morning,  the 
l6th  inft.  the  Prefident  of  the  United 
States  embarked  for  New-Port,  on  a  vi- 
fit  to  the  flate  of  Rhode-Ifland,  accompani- 
ed by  Governor  Clinton,  Mr.  JefFerfon, 
fecretary  of  flate,  the  hon.  judge  Blair, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  South-Carolina,  and  three 
gentlemen  of  his  family.  The  Prefident 
arrived  at  Newport,  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Tuefday  morning,  at  which  time  he  was 
welcomed  to  the  Hate  by  a  falute  from  the 
fort.'  From  the  landing  place  he  was  at- 
tended to  his  lodgings  by  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  who  were  feverally 
prefented  to  him.  He  then  walked  round 
the  town,  and  lurveyed  the  various  beau- 
tiful profpeols  from  the  eminences  above  it. 

At  four  o'clock,  he  was  waited  on  by 
the  moft  refpedable  citizens  of  the  place, 
who  conduded  him  to  the  town  hall, 
where  a  very  elegant  dinner  was  provid- 
ed, and  feverai  federal  toafl;s  drunk.  Af- 
ter dinner  he  took  another  walk,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  immber  of  gentlemen. 

On  Wedncfday  morning,  at  nine 
o'clock,  the  Prefident  and  his  company 
embarked  for  Providence,  where  they  ar- 
rived early  in  the  afternoon.  The  gover- 
nor of  the  ffate,  and  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants received  the  Prefident  at  the  wharf, 
and  formed  a  grand  proceffion  through 
the  main  ftreet  toDaggett's  tavern^  where 
he  lodged.  At  night  the  college  was 
beautifully  illuminated,  and  made  a  bril- 
liant appearance.  The  next  morning  ths 
Prefident  took  a  very  extenfive  round,  vi- 
fited  the  College,  and  alfo  went  to  fee  the 
fine  Indiaman  building  by  Mr,  Brown 
and  afterwards  every  part  of"  the  town 
and  its  environ.-,.  .At  three  o'clock,  he 
fat  down  to  a  fuperb  entertainment  at  the 
Town-Hull,  and  at  five  the  fame  after- 
noon embarked  for  this  city,  where  he 
arrived  on  Sunday,  .-ifter  a  Ihort  and  a- 
grecable  paffage  of  24  hours. 
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Many  excellent  toafls  were  drunk  at 
Newport  and  Providtnct,  partitularjy  at 
Ne-vvport,  "  May  the  laft  be  lirll' — and, 
at  Providence,  "  Faithfulnefs  in  ^he  col- 
leilion,  and  crconomy  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  revenue."— AddrclTes  were  prc- 
lentedat  Newport  Irom  tht  clergy  and  tlie 
town,  and  at  Providence  irom  the  Cincin- 
nati, the  college  and  the  town. 

This  vifit  was  as  gratifying  to  the  citi- 
zen? as  it  was  unexpecited  All  claiVes  vi- 
ed with  each  other  in  demonfirations  of 
joy,  refpedl,  and  admiration  ;  The  plcaf- 
ing  affability  and  gracious  manners  of  the 
Prciidcnt,  and  his  polite  attention  to  the 
j;reat  number  of  citizens,  who  were  fuc- 
rLffively  prcfented  to  him,  add'^d,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  that  love  which  was  felt  before. 
When  he  withdrew  from  the  table  at 
Newport,  the  company  rifing,  drank  the 
following  toaft — The  man  ive  Lve  / — and 
never  w^s  a  toaft  drunk  with  more  fince- 
rity. — When  "  the  Prefident  of  the  United 
State"  was  given  at  Providence,  the  huz- 
zas, plaudits,  and  fhouts  of  the  company 
within  and  without  the  Town-Hall  con- 
tinued for  fome  time.  There  never  was 
jjcrhapsagreater  exhibition  of  fincere  pub- 
lic happinefs  than  upon  this  occafion  ;  e- 
\cry  individual  thought  he  beheld  a 
friend  and  patron  ;  a  father  or  a  brother 
after  a  long  abfence ;  and,  on  his  part, 
the  Prefident  feemed  to  feel  the  joy  of  a 
father  on  the  return  cf  a  prodigal  Ion. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Rxtraci  of  a  leiUr  from  one  of  the  Fennfylva- 
nia-deiegxtes,  in  (.ongrfs,  to  his fr: cud  in 
this  city,  dated  j^eiu-lorJi,  Aiigufi  I. 
"  I  hope  to  have  the  pleafure  of  tuking 
vou  by  the  hand  in  a  few  days,  as  wc 
h".vc  now  little  buunefs  to  do  but  the  bill 
for  raiung  an  additional  rcvcHue,  and 
that  ws  expeA  from  the  fcnate  to-morrow. 
You  have  no  doubt  fean  our  plan  for 
funding  th;;  debt,  which,  though  it  may 
appear  fomewhat  complex,  is  upon  ihe 
v.-ho!e  a  good  provifion.  Some  of  our 
pu'dic  creditors  will  probably  find  fau't 
■«irh  nur  coneiucfi,  l-ut  the  good  effcdls  of 
the  fyftem  already  appear.  I  am  told 
pu'olic  fecurities  are  now  felling  here  at 
I'jAi  and  real  efiatcs  it  is  expeded  will 
rii;^  in  proportion.  1  he  whole  fum  to  be 
rnifed  annually  is  lefs  than  3,400,000  dol- 
1.  Is,  which  can  be  done  by  adding  a  few 
]  i-Ticc  per  lb.  on  tea,  and  fomethiug  more 
«.n  fpirits  and  wine,  not  a  IhiHIng  on 
lands  or  lioufcs;  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
rtndtrcdit  unnccciTary  for  the  Itatsilo  lay 


any  fuch  taxes,  as  we  have  taken  the  bur- 
then of  debt  off  their  fhoulders.  Penn- 
fylvania,  befides  being  relieved  from  twt> 
millions  of  dollars  of  her  del)t,  will  be  en- 
titled to  receive  from  the  trtaiury  of  the 
United  States,  iiitereft  on  thric  millions, 
wliich  may  be  employed  in  imjiroving  hi-r 
roads  and  navigation,  while  the  property 
of  hec  citizens  in  the  funds,  to  the  amount 
of  feven  or  eight  millions,  will  be  greatly 

enhanced. Add  to    this,    the    bcnelit 

that  will  accrue  from  the  temporary  re- 
fidence  of  Congrefs,  &c.  and  you  mull 
allow,  that  our  time  here,  however  ufc- 
lefsly  employed,  as  to  ourfclvts,  has  not 
been  fo,  as  it  refpeiils  the  ilatei" 

RxtraEi   cf  a  letter  from  JMarbleheady 
July  30. 

"  Notwithftanding  all  the  argtmients  I 
have  heard  upon  the  fubjed,  I  Oill  retain 
my  old  opinion  that  lotteries  are  of  a  per- 
nicious tendency  to  every  community. 
That  anxious  hope  which  .every  one  en- 
tertains who  has  been  more  or  lefs  an  ad- 
venturer, cannot  but  relax  the  nerves  of 
iriduftry,fill  the  mind  with  romantic  ide- 
as, and  keep  thoufandsin  a  mifcrable  flats 
of  fufpeace,  who  thus  catch  eagerly  at  the 
mofl  diftant  prolpciil  of  making  their  for- 
tunes, to  the  utter  difcouragenient  of  fim- 
ple  labour,  and  the  dryirg  up  of  thofe  lit- 
tle impeiceptiblc  fourcts  which,  with 
the  indufirious  and  frugal,  always  keep 
the  crufe  full.  Among  us  in  particular,  I 
am  forry  to  obferve,  lotteries  are  becom- 
ing too  commen — every  thing  of  a  pub- 
lic as  well  as  many  matters  of  a  private  na- 
ture mud  now  be  encouraged  by  a  lotte- 
ry.— Does  a  pedant  want  a  fchool-honfa 
built ; — Ke  immediately  propofes  a  lot- 
tery—Is an  old  woman's  barn  unroofed  in 
a  gale  01"  wind;  immediately  a  lottery  'm 
advertifed,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood 
is  runnmg  mad  to  grow  rich  by  covering 
the  old  woman's  barn. — Does  the  parfoii 
want  a  new  wig  ; — 1  o  be  fure,it  nuift  be 
paid  for  by  means  of  a  lottery  aUo,  as  lot- 
teries alv/ays  anfwer  good  and  pious  pur- 
pofes,  &.  iScc. — I'pou  women,  the  fatal 
influence  of  lr)tteries  is  moft  remarkable. 
Ihe  idea  of  the  highcft  prize  is  always  af- 
fimilated  with  other  mifchicvous  ideas  of 
coaches,  fine  furniture,  routs,  l)alls,  &c. 
to  the  utter  cxclufion  of  all  future  peace 
of  mind,  while  the  prize  is  depending.  I 
never  in  my  life  pulTed  fo  many  unhappy 
hours  as  during  the  time  our  iotttry  was 
drawing  lai>  winter — My  wife  lud  a  tic- 
ket therein,  and  nothing  but  reftlefs  anxi- 
ety was  o*.fervable  upon  her  countenance 
till  the  fate  of  the  ticket    was  dctcrmiucd 
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ence. 
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—with  the  drawing  of  a  hlanh  happinefs 
gradually  returned,  and  we  now  once 
more  ride  in  our  two  horfe  cart,  with  fome 
peace  of  mind — Farewell,  and  avoid  lot- 
teries. 


M  A  P  L  E  -  S  U  G  A  R. 
ExtraSl  of  a  Icttei-  from  Mr.  V/iU'uim  Coo- 
per, at  Cooper  S~  !  oivn,  Pennfyl'vania. 
"  Tt  is  a  certain  fa6l,  that  Henry  Drink- 
er, of  Philadelphia,  has  made  on  his  i'arm, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  near  half  a 
ton  of  fugar,  Ibme  of  which  has  already 
arrived  in  Philadelphia,  equal  in  grain, 
colour,  and  tafte,  to  the  very  beft  lugar 
of  Jamaica;  and  numerous  famples  have 
been  fent  to  France,  England,  the  Weft- 
Indies,  <;^c.  Edward  Penington,  now  of 
Philadelphia,  hut  formerly  an  eminent 
fugar-boiler  in  the  V/eft-Indies,  gives  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  it  hd^  every  requifite  in 
good  fugar,  and  that  it  will  refine  weil 
into  loaf.  To  Ihew  that  the  quantity 
which  may  be  collected  is  very  great,  the 
curious  will  pleafe  %o  calculate  on  the  fol- 
lowing ftatement:  I  have  ajuaiiy  colledl:- 
ed  this  unfavounibic  feafon,  (the  moil 
unfavourable  one  ever  remembered  by 
the  oldeft  man  in  this  country,}  .'rom  a 
tracTt  of  land,  Icfs  than  ten  miles  fquare, 
between  forty  and  fifty  hogflieads  of  ex- 
cellent grained  fugar  ;  moft  of  which  is 
expedled  to  be  forwarded  to  the  markets 
of  Philadelphia  and  New-York;  and  not 
one  tenth  part  of  the  trees  in  that  fpuce 
were  made  ufe  of.  Now,  if  fuch  a  quan- 
tity can  be  procured  on  fo  fmall  a  tract 
of  country,  what  might  be  coHcded  from 
■five  millions  of  acres  which  are  covered 
in  a  great  meafure  with  this  tim.ber  ! 
Thole  who  think  it  more  profit  to  clear 
them  off  the  ground,  to  make  way  for 
wheat  or  paflure,  will  pleafe  to  attend 
to  the  following  receipt,  taken  fi-om  a 
farmer  who  liad  faved  four  acres,  cipofed 
to  the  North- Weft,  and  thtr.  recoiled 
what  employment  is  more  profitiible, 

"  Received,  Cooper's  tov.-n,  April  3c, 
1 7^0,  of  William  Cooper,  fixteen  pounds, 
for  fix  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  fugar, 
at  fix  pence  per  pound  ;  made  every 
pound  with  liiy  own  hands,  without  aiiy 
ailiftance,  in  lels  than  four  weeks;  bclides 
attending  to  the  other  builnefs  of  my 
farm,  as  providing  fire-wood,  taking  care 
of  cattie,  &c. 

"  Witnels,  "  Jnhn   NicboHs. 

"  Richard  R.   Smith. 


"  It  is  written,  that  e-very  tree  ivh'ich 
br'ingsth  not  forth  goad  frtdt  is  heivn  doivn  and 
cajl  intoth:;fre,'Nizt  iiid.  and  ICth.  Al- 
though this  was  fpoken  by.  way  of  parable, 
yet  it  carries  thi>  argument  with  it,  that 
the  common  underltanding  of  all  men 
taught  them  not  to  deftroy  and  confume 
thole  trees  which  yielded  good  fruit,  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  prefer ve  them  for  the 
purpofes  for  which  the  Almighty  Founder 
of  the  univerfe  created  them.  Some  will 
alk,  if  we  leave  thcfe  trees  ftanding,  what 
fhall  we  do  for  farming  land  ?  I  anfwer, 
that  there  is  land  enough  where  they  ftand 
thin,  for  the  purpofes  of  plowing,  fowing, 
mowing,  and  pafture,  the  laft  of  wJiich 
can  be  produced  among  them,  although 
they  are  apt  to  blow  down  when  the  o- 
ther  trees  are  removed,  having  a  heavy 
top  with  a  root  generally  found  in  a  loofe 
rich  mould.  7'he  people  have  long  been 
in  the  praiSlice  ofuiingold  troughs  for  the 
man uia during  of  this  fugar;  thofe  which 
have  been  left  full  of  water  the  foregoing 

fummer. This,    together   with    the'r 

ignorance  of  the  Weft-hidia  method,  had 
kcl  them  to  believe,  that  they  never  can 
make  it  a  falenble  article  among  thofe  of 
a  delicate  and  reiined  tafte,  but  this  fuppo- 
lition  is  removed  by  Benjamin  Rufli,  M. 
D.  profeffor  of  chemiftry  in  the  univerfity 
of  Fhiiadelphia;*  v,-ho  gives  it  as  hisopin- 
i'>n,  that  the  mapJe-fugar  is  the  very  fame 
in  its  nature  as  that  produced  fiom  the 

cane  in  the  Weft-India  illands. The 

frequent  difappointments  which  the  far- 
mers meet  with,  for  want  of  care,  fuch 
as  having  their  troughs  filled  with  rain 
in  the  time  of  gathering  fap,  or  having 
the  fap  deftroyed  by  cattle,  might  ve- 
ry eafiiy  be  prevented  by  tacking  a  broad 
fiiingie  over  the  trough,  leaving  a  hole  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
through  which  the  fap  would  drop  with  a 
continual  certainty.  Thismc-thoi  v/ould 
alfo  prevent  the  dirt  and  filth  from  getthig 
into  the  fap,  which  frequently  hurts  the 
procefs  of  fugar-making. 

"  As  to  tapping  the  trees,  I  have  fome- 
tinies  thought  of  introducing  the  augre 
or  law  ;  but  tliis  is  not  my  obiect  at  pre- 
fent,  whilft  thoufands  are  daily  deftroy- 
ed ;  bcfides  I  find  they  bear  hacking  with 
the  axe  for  forty  years  fuccelfivcly  ;  this 
is  accounted  for  ■  y  the  lap  pailing  up  the 
body  of  the  tree  equally  alike  ;  and,  not 
like  moft  other  timbey.  near  the  bark  only, 
I  have  feen  troughs  of  the  nipple,  and  the 


*    Dr.   Rufo  ivas  formerly  Prnftjfor  nf  Chemijlry,    in  the    Univerfity  of  Pcnvfy'.'van!  a  ;    biii 
he  is  nvw  Proffor  of  the  Thco>y  and  Pracilce  of  MtdicinCy  in  tkc  Voliege  of  Philade!j:bia. 
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fa}>  would  run  through  the  pores  as  faft  as 
iti'dil  from  the  tree— A  good  thrifty  fu- 
gar  trse  will  produce  five  pounds  of  fugar 
annually,  but  by  the  common  mode  of 
conducing  tl.c  bufinci's,  it  is  expedtedthat 
a  lefs  inftead  of  a  greater  quantity  is  too 

frequently  experienced. 1   think   my- 

fclf  clear  of  exaggeration,  when  !  let  eve- 
ry good  fugar  tree  at  tiveniy  Jhillings  value, 
as  it  will,  during  the  life  of  the  tree,  pay 
much  more  than  the  intereft  of  that  lum. 
If  this  is  the  cafe,  what  mull  he  the  annu- 
al lofs,  when,  confidering  the  great  im- 
provements now  making,  it  may  in  n-ko- 
dcration  he  fuppofed,  that  tljrce  millions 
are  annually    deftroyed    iu   the  Itate  of 

New- York  only. It  may  not  be  a- 

mifs  for  thofe  who  cannot  believe,  to  re- 
fl.-a,  left  in  cafe  of  war,  the  precariouf- 
nefs  of  trade  may  caufe  fugar  to  be  eigh- 
teen pence  per  pound,  as  we  have  hereto- 
fore experienced  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  common 
fenfe  will  lead  us  to  believe,  that  fome 
who  are  no.v  ojipofcd  to  the  bufinels,  will 
lyok  -around  and  refled  on  the  havock 
univeri'ally  made,  and  fay,  I  now  juin  in 
opinion  with 

WII>LIAM  COOPER. 
Coopers  Toivn,-]tb,  Mo.   "jtb,   I79O." 


veyor  of  the  port  of  Patuxct  "^ice.  Jehm. 
Anthony  Aborn,  declined.  Thomas  Arnold, 
Surveyor  of  the  port  of  Eaft  Greenwich, 
vice  yob  Comjiocky  declined.  "Jojlua 
Jchnfon,oi  Maryland,  Conful  of  the  United 
StatGS  of  America  for  the  port  of  London. 
Daniel  EhlriJge  Updike^  ijurvcyor  of  the 
port  of  North-Kinglfon,  R.  Illand.  yohn 
Street,  of  Fayal,  Vice-Confui  of  the  U- 
nitcd  States,  for  the  Ifland  of  Fayal.  E- 
bciiezer  Biujh,  of  New-York,  Conful  of 
the  United  States  for  the  port  of  Surinam. 


APPOINTMENTS  to  OFFICE. 
C  •mmijjioncrs   of  I  oans. 
New-Hampihire,  Nathaniel  Oilman. 

Maffachufttts,  Nathaniel  Appleton. 

Rhode-Ifland,  Jabez  Bovven. 

Conncdicut,  William  Imlay. 

New-York,  John  Cochran. 

New-Jcney,  James  Evving. 

Pennlylvaaia,  T]\omas  Smith. 

Delaware,  James  Tilton. 

.Maryland,  Thomas  Harwood. 

Virginia,  John  Hopkins. 

North-Carolina,  William  Skinner. 

South-Carolina,  John  Neufviile. 

Georgia,  Richard  Wyiley. 

Daniel  Benezet,  Collcdor  for  the  port 
of  Grcat-Egg-Kurbour  in  the  ftate  of 
New-Jcrfcy. 

M^illiam  Iryine,  ^obn  Taylor  G'llmariy 
and  yohn  A\-:2/i,Commiriioners  for  fettling 
the  accounts  between  the  United  States 
and  individual  States 

William  Ferry,  of  the  flate  of  Dela- 
ware, one  of  the  Judges  of  the  territory 
nf  the  United  States,  fouth  of  the  river 
Ohio.  John  Stoics y  Judge  of  North- Ca- 
rolina dillridl,  vice  IVilliam  R.  Davie, 
declined.  Samuel  Jiu^'rl  Gerry,  Colledlor 
of  the  port  of  Marblchead,  vice  JiiibarJ 
Hjr.is,  deceafcd.      Zacbaria  Rhodes,  Sur- 


MARRIAGES. 

Massachusetts,  Dr.  William  Cut- 
ler, of  Wejlon,  to  Mifs  Betfcy  Honderlbn. 

New-YoKK.In  the  Capital,  Mr-  George 
Gray,  jun.  of  Grays'-ferry,  near  Phila- 
delpliia,  to  Mifs  Elizabeth  Brannon  ;  -Sa- 
muel Bayard,  Efq ;  to  Mifs  Patty  Pin- 
tard. 

Ni;w-jERSEy.  Mr.  Jofeph  Stockton, 
of  Spring feldy  to  Mifs  Rachel  Smith,  of 
Morrijtoivn. 

Pennsylvania.  In  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
John  Smith,  to  Mifs  Eliza  Porterfield; 
Mr.  James  H.  Stewart,  to  Mifs  Maria 
Garrigues. 

South-Carolina.  At  Charlejlcn  Mr. 
William  Rivers,  of  James-IJland,  to  Mifs 
Ketty  Shaw. 

DEATHS. 

Massachusetts.  In  Bojlon,  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius Thayer,  aged  71  ;  Mr.  Ichabad 
Jones,  aged  73  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Richard- 
fon.  At  Ea(l-Haddon,  Mr.  Weeks  Wil- 
liams, aged  100. 

Rhode-Island.  At  Pert/mouth,  ]ona.- 
than  Freeborn,  Efq. 

New-York.  In  the  city  of  2\\-zv- 
Tork,  IMrs.  Lawrence,  confort  of  the 
Hon.  John  Lawrence,  Efq;  Mr.  Robert 
Rofs. 

Ntw-jERSEY.  At  his  feat,  near  Tren- 
ton, the  Hon.  Judge  Brcarly,  Ghicf-Juf- 
tice  of  that  flate. 

Pennsylvania.  In  Pbiladelpbia,  the 
Lady  of  his  Excellency  Thomas  MifHin, 
Efq;  Prelident  of  Pennfylvania ;  Alex- 
ander Johnfon,  Efq ;  of  Cbejier  County, 
aged  Si  ;  Mr.  Ifrael  Hallowell  ;  Mr. 
John  Baine  ;  Mr.  John  Woods  ;  the  Rev. 
Cafpar  D.  Wclbfrg,  D.  D.  minifler  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church ;  Mr. 
Jonathan  Scott,  of  Bjrb.idocs  ;  Mrs.  Han- 
nah Crcffon,  wife  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Cref- 
lon  :   Major  Samuel  Nicholas. 

SoUTn-CAr;GLl.\A.     In   Cbin,\y1on,C^'pt. 

Amos  Minott ;  Mrs.   Ans  Hawes  ;  Mr. 
David  vVarham. 


i^fiiiadcSpAid    (^rked=^Gurrent, 


AUGUST,      3r,     1790. 


AJbes,poi,p.toH,                 2>5l- 

" Cafi, per  ctvt.     22/(5-30.r. 

! 

rAllum,p.  h„Jh.            I/-8 

Brandy,  French, p. gal.     6-6/4 

•   \  Bar,  per  ton,       ijl-l^l- 

^    \Liverpoel,                      ij^ 

BreaJy  Jhip,  per  ctut.          2(>s. 

HBig,                              8.9/ 

CO  j  Cadiz,                ry6-i/8 

C  American,  in  bottles,  per 

^    /  Sheet,                        60-65/. 

Llifuon,                             1/4 

\   <       dozen                         8)4 

L Nail  rods,                     34/. 

^    L  Ditto,  per  bbl.              2>Os. 

Meal,  Indian, p.  bbl.           ZOs. 

,    CN.Jer.24g.         ^ff^-^s. 

C  Oak,  p.m.  feet,  (i^Jh'OSs. 

Molafes,  per  gal.                   2/9 . 

^    <  Carolina,  y^g.XOfy-XZfb 
^    (.Turpentine,                 .22/6 

*2    \  Merchant. pine  60J-65X. 

Nails,  10,  IZ  13"  %0d,        ThL 

J   ')Sap,                     40^-42/6. 
^   LCedar,                    SS^'^S^- 

Parchment, per  doz.    2^'37j^- 

Porter,   America-!,             Io/6- 

'J.R.nt-zv.heJl,   :,S-AZf(> 

Chocelate,  per  lb.                 X\d. 

_^-    C  Burlington,                    C^Os. 

Inferior,      2  8-35  j. 

Cofee,  per.   lb.                     I^d. 

S    ^Lozver  Co.          57/6-6OJ. 

=^ 

Old,            45-5CJ. 

r  Superfine,  p.  bl.           45 j. 

^    C  Carolina,                55 -6o.f. 

8 

Rappaban.              25-2  Jj-. 

^  \   Commnn,                      A'^f(>- 

Peafe,                                6s.-y/6 

^   \  Coloured  Maryl.  40-60J. 

J  <  Bur  mid.  bef.,               40J. 

Rice,  per  ctvt.                       23^. 
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PRINTED,  FOR  THE  PROPRIETORS,  bv   V/ I  L  L  I A  M    TOUNC, 
Bookseller,  N°.  52,  Secqnd-st&eet,  the  corner  of  CatsNUT-sTREtT. 


To     CORRESPONDENTS, 

BENEVOLO's  tranflation  is  received  ;  the  fubje^l  is  interefting,  and 
Ihould  the  propofed  continuation  be  found  to  have  equal  merit  with 
this  rpecimen,  it  will  be  very  acceptable.  As  our  correfpondent's  plan, 
however,  is  an  extenfive  one,  we  wifh  for  an  interview  previous  to  our 
engaging  in  it.— We  al!b  requell  an  interview  with  the  Sefit'wiental  Ravibter, 
Detached  effays,  which  have  merit  to  recommend  them,  fhall  be  cheer- 
fully inferted  at  all  times,  whether  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  author 
or  not ;  but  in  entering  on  a  long  connected  work,  or  a  periodical  paper, 
greater  caution  is  necelfary.  Various  caufes  might  prevent  the  comple- 
tion of  fuch  an  undertaking;  and  (hould  an  objectionable  claufe  occur,  at 
any  time,  it  would  be  extremely  difagreeable  to  be  obliged  to  flop  en- 
tirely, on  that  account,  which  muft  be  the  cafe,  unlefs  we  were  acquaint- 
ed with  our  correfpondents.  Thefe,  and  not  an  idle  curiofity,  are  our 
reafons  for  requelling  an  interview,  and  we  truft  they  will  appear  pro- 
per to  thoi'e  gentlemen  to  whom  they  are  addrefled. 

A  reply  to  Dr.  Rujh's  Thoughts  on  the  amu  feme  fits  and  piintJh?us7itsioh2ch 
are  proper  for  fchoo/s  liiuH  he  *^  difapprobated."  We  are  ienfible  of  the 
delicacy  of  our  fituation,  in  rejecting  a  reply  to  thoughts  which  have  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  Afylinny  particularly  as  they  appear  to  clafh  with 
the  common  practice  and  opinions  of  mankind.  But  we  cannot  hazard 
the  reputation  of  this  work,  by  the  infertion  of  any  crude  or  ill-digefted 
performance,  which  abounds  with  perfonal  inventive,  and  is  fliamefuily 
in2.ccurate. 

We  are  extremely  happy  to  find  the  ladies  of  America  beginning  to 
afiert  the  dignity  and  genius  of  their  fex.  Our  ParnaJJiad  has,  of  late, 
been  indebted  to  our  fair  correfpondents,  for  many  pieces  of  original  po- 
etry. 

Laura  has  our  thanks,  as  well  for  the  elegant  productions  of  her  own 
mufe,  as  the  Lines  on  i  ead'mg  Swift' s  works,  which  fhe  has  been  fo  oblig- 
ing as  to  communicate.  Some  of  her  favours  are  in. erted  in  the  Afylum 
^~^  *\\e  prefent  month,  and  fome  are  referved  for  our  next.  This  lady's 
fuLure  correfpondence  is  folicited. 

The  Laficajler  maiden  in  Philadelphia^  and  The  fail  of  the  leaf,  fhall  ap- 
pear next  month. 

ERRATA. 

In  the  Afylura  for  July,  p.  35.  col.  2.  in  the  fifteenth  line  from  the 
bottom,  for  "  Hone"  read  "  iron."  In  the  Afylum  for  Augull,  page 
80.  col.  I.  line  5,  for  *'  extemporary"  read  *'  his  cotemporary."  in^ 
the  prefent  number;  page  176,  col.  2.  laft  hne,  for  *^  vivourous"  read 
''  vigourousc" 
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History   of  the  Life  and  Charader  0/ Benjamin 
Franklin,    L.  L.  D.  &c.   &c,  &c. 


(Co?itinued  fr 

T^HERE  is  nothing  more  dan- 
-*-  gerous  to  growing  cities  than 
fires.  Other  caufes  operate  flowly, 
and  almofl.  imperceptibly  ;  but  thefe 
in  a  rn'oment  render  abortive  the 
labours  of  ages.  On  this  account 
there  ihould  be,  in  all  cities,  ample 
provifions  to  prevent  fires  from 
fpreading.  Franklin  early  faw  the 
neceflity  of  thefe ;  and  about  the 
year  1758  formed  the  firft  fire-com- 
pany in  this  city.  This  example 
was  foon  followed  by  others,  and 
there  are  now  numerous  fire-com- 
panies in  the  city  and  liberties.  To 
thefe  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
degree  the  activity  in  exringnifli- 
ing  fires,  for  which  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  are  diitinguiflied,  and 
the  inconfiderabie  damage  which 
this  city  has  fuftained  from  this 
caufe.  Some  time  after,  Franklin 
fuggefted  the  plan  of  an  afibciation 
for  infuring  houfcs  from  lofTes  by 
fire,  which  was  adopted,  and  the 
affbciation  continues  to  this  day. 
The  advantages  experienced  from 
it  have  been  great. 

From  the  firft  eftablifhment  of 
Pennl'ylvania,  a  Ipirit  of  difpute  ap- 
pears CO  have  prevailed  amongft  its 
inhabitants.     During  the  life-time 


em  page  4.^ 

of  William  Penn,  the  Conftitution 
had  been  three  times  altered.  Af- 
ter this  period,  the  hiftory  of  Penn- 
fylvania  is  little  elfe  than  a  recital 
of  the  quarrels  between  the  Pro- 
prietaries, or  their  Governors,  and 
the  Afiembly.  The  Proprietaries 
contended  for  the  right  of  exempting 
their  lands  from  taxes,  to  which 
the  Aflemby  would  by  no  means 
confent.  This  fnbjecT;  of  difpute 
interfered  in  almoft  every  queftion, 
and  prevented  the  moft  falutary 
laws  from  being  enacfted.  This  at 
times  fubjefted  the  people  to  great 
inconveniences.  In  the  year  1744, 
during  a  war  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  fome  French  and  In- 
dians had  made  inroads  upon  the 
frontier  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
who  were  unprovided  for  fuch  an 
attack.  It  became  necefTary  that 
the  citizens  Ihculd  arm  for  their  de- 
fence. Governor  Thomas  recom- 
mended to  the  Affembly,  who  were 
then  fitting,  to  pafs  a  militia  lav/. 
To  this  they  would  agree,  only  up- 
on condition  that  he  fliould  give 
his  aiTent  to  certain  laws,  which  ap- 
peared to  them  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  interefts  of  the  people. 
As  he  thought  thefe  laws  would  be 
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injuriou?  to  the  Proprietaries,  he  re- 
filled his  afTeiit  to  them,  and  the 
Aflembly  broke  up  without  paffing 
a  miHtia  law.  Tlie  firuation  of  the 
province  was  at  this  time  truly  a- 
larming ;  expofed  to  the  continual 
inroads  of  an  enemy,  and  deftitute 
of  every  means  of  defence.  At  this 
crifis  Franklin  ftepped  forth,  and 
propofed  to  a  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia,  apian  of  a  vo- 
luntary aflbciation  for  the  defence 
of  the  "province.  This  was  apjprov- 
ed  of,  and  figned  by  twelve  hun- 
dred perfons  immediately.  Copies 
of  it  were  circulated  throughout  the 
province,  and  in  a  fhort  time  the 
number  of  figners  amounted  to  ten 
thoufand.  Franklin  was  chofen  colo- 
nel of  the  Philadelphia  regiment; 
but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  ac- 
cept of  the  honour. 

Purfuits  of  a  different  nature  now. 
occupied  the  greateft  part  of  his  at- 
tention for  fome  years.  He  engag- 
ed in  a  courfe  of  eledlrical  experi- 
ments, with  all  the  ardor  and  third 
for  difcovery,  which  character- 
ized the  philofophers  of  that  day. 
Of  all  the  branches  of  experimenjal 
philoibphy,  electricity  had  been  leaft 
explored.  The  attraClive  power 
of  amber  is  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrallus  and  Pliny,  and,  from  them, 
by  later  natnralills.  In  the  year 
1600,  Gilbert,  an  Engli(h  Phyfician, 
enlarged  contiderably  the  catalogue 
of  fubitances,  which  have  the  pro- 
perty of  attracting  light  bodies. 
Boyle,  Otto  Guericke,  a  Burgomaf- 
ter  of  Magdeburg,  celebrated  as 
the  inventor  of  the  air  pump.  Dr. 
Wall,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  added 
fome  faCts.  Guericke  nrll  obferv- 
ed  the  repulfive  power  of  electrici- 
ty, and  the  light  and  noile  produc- 
ed by  it.  in  1 709,  Havvkelbcc 
comnninicated  fome  important  cb- 
iervations  and  experiments  to  the 
world.  For  feveral  years  electri- 
Ciry    was  entirely  neglected,   until 


Mr.  Grey  applied  himfelf  to  it,  in 
1728,  with    great  affidnity.      He 
and  his  friend,  Mr.  Wheeler,  made 
a  great  variety  of  experiments,  in 
which  they  demonftrated  that  elec- 
tricity may  be   communicated  from 
one  body  to  another,  even  without 
being  in  contact,  and  in  this  way 
may  be  conducted  to  a  great  dif- 
tance.  Mr.  Grey  afterwards  found, 
that,  by  fufpending  rods  of  iron  by 
filk  or  hair  lines,  and  bringing  an 
excited  tube   under    them,   fparks 
might  be  drawn,  and  a  light  per- 
ceived at    the    extremities  in  the 
dark.     M.  Du  Faye,  intendant  of 
the  French  king's  gardens,   made  a 
number  of  experiments,  which  ad- 
ded not  a  little  to  the  fcience.     Ke 
made   the  difcovery  of  two  kinds 
of  ele<5tricity,  which  he  called  vitre- 
ous and  rejinouSy  the  former  produc- 
ed by  rubbing  glafs,  the  latter  from 
excited  fulphur,   fealing-wax,   &c. 
But  this  idea  he  afterwards  gave  up 
as  erroneous.     Between  the  years 
1739,  and  1742,  Defaguliers  made  a 
number  of  experiments,  but  added 
little  of  importance.     He  firlt  ufed 
the  terms  co;2a^;7(f?orj  and  defines  per 
fe.     In  1 742  feveral  ingenious  Ger- 
mans engaged  in  this   liibjeCt.     Of 
thefe  the  principal  were,  Profellbr 
Boze     of     Wittemberg,    Profeffor 
Winkler  of  Leipfic,  Gordon  a  Scotch 
Benedictine     monk,    Profeffor    of 
philofophy  at  Erfurt,  and  Dv.  Lu- 
dolf  of  BerUn.     The  refult  of  their 
refearches    aftonilhed     the  philofo- 
phers of  Europe.     Their  apparatus 
was  large,  and  by  means  of  it,  they 
were  enabled  to  colleC^t  large  quan- 
tities of  electricity,  and  thiis  to  pro- 
duce phenomena   which  had    been 
hitherto  nnobferved.     They    killed 
Imal!  birds,  and  fet  fpirits   on  h're. 
Their  experiments  excited   the  cu- 
rioliry  of  other  pliilofupJier?.     Col- 
jinlo),  about  the  year   1745,  lent  to 
the  library-co;T)pany  of  Plniadelphia 
an  account   of  theie  experiments. 
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toorether  with  a  tube,  and  diredlions 
how  to  ufe  it.    Franklin,  with  fome 
of  his  friends,  immediately  engaged 
in  a  courfe  of  experiments,  the  re- 
fult  of  which  is  well   known.     He 
was  enabled  to  make  a  number  of 
important  difcoveries,   and  to  pro- 
pofe  theories  to  account  for  various 
phenomena,  which  have  been  uni- 
verfally  adopted,  and  which  bid  fair 
to  endure   for   ages.     His  obferva- 
tions  he  communic?.ted,  in  a  feries 
of  letters,  to  his  friend    Collinfon, 
the  firft  of  which   is  dated  March 
28, 1 747.  In  thefe  he  makes  known 
the  power  of  points  in  drawing  and 
throwing    oif  the  electrical  matter, 
which  had  hitherto  efcaped  the  no- 
lice  of  eledlricians.     He  alfo  made 
the  grand  difcovery  of  a  ^/us   and 
minus,  or  of  a  poftive  and  negative 
ilate  of  eleftriciry.     We  give  him 
the  honour  of  this,  without  hefita- 
tion,    although    the    Englilh  have 
claimed  it  for  their  countryman  Dr. 
Watfon.Watfon's paper  is  dated  Ja- 
nuary 21,  1748,  Franklin's  July  1 1, 
1747,  feveral  months  prior.  Short- 
ly after,   Franklin,   from  his   prin- 
ciples of  plus  and  minus  ftate,   ex- 
plained, in  a   fatisfa<5tory  manner, 
the  phenomena  of  the  Ley  den  Phi> 
al,  hrft   obferved  by  Mr.  Cuneus, 
or  by  Profeffor  Mulchenbroeck  of 
Leyden,    which  had  much  perplex- 
ed Philofophers.     He  fliewed  clear- 
ly  that   the   bottle    when  charged 
contained  no  more  eledlricity  than 
before,   but  that  as  much  was  tak- 
en  from  one  fide  as  was  thrown  on 
the  other,   and  that  to  difcharge  it 
nothing  was  neceifary  but  to  rBake 
a  communication  between  the  tv/o 
{ides,  by    which     the    equilibrium 
might  be  reftored,  and   that  then 
no    figns  of  elecT:ricity    would   re- 
main.      He     afterwards     demon- 
ftrated   by    experiments,  that    the 
cled:ricity    did    not    relide   in   the 
coating,  as  had  been  fuppoftd,  but 
in  the  pores  of  the  gbfs  itielf.     Af- 


ter a  phial  was  charged,  he  remov- 
ed the  coating,  and  found  that  up- 
on applying  a  new  coating  the  (heck 
might  ftill  be  received.  In  the 
year  1749,  he  firft  fuggefted  his 
idea  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of 
thunder-gufts  and  of  the  aurora  bo- 
realis,  upon  electrical  principles. 
He  points  out  many  particulars  in 
which  hghtning  and  eiedtricity  a- 
gree,  and  he  adduces  many  fa6ts,and 
reafoning  from  facts,  in  fupport  of 
his  pofitions.  In  the  lame  year  he 
conceived  the  aftoningilhly  bold  and 
grand  idea  of  afertainirg  the  truth 
of  his  do6lrine,  by  adtually  drawing 
down  the  forked  lightning,  by  means 
of  fliarp  pointed  iron  rods,  raifed  in- 
to the  region  of  the  clouds.  Even  in 
this  uncertain  ftate,  his  paffion  to  be 
ufeful  to  mankind  difplays  itfelf  in  a 
powerful  manner.  Admitting  the 
identity  of  electricity  and  lightning, 
and  knowing  the  power  of  points, 
in  repelling  bodies  charged  with  e- 
lec^ricity,  and  in  conducting  their 
fire  filently  and  imperceptibly,  he 
fuggerts  the  idea  of  fecuring  houfes, 
flfips,  &c.  from  being  damaged  by 
lightning,  by  ereCting  pointed  iron 
rods,  which  fiiould  rile  fome  feet  a- 
bove  the  moft  elevated  part,  and 
defcend  fome  feet  into  the  ground 
or  the  water.  The  eifedt  of  thefe 
he  concluded  would  be,  either  to 
prevent  a  ftroke,  by  repelling  the 
cloud  beyond  the  ftriking  diftance, 
or  by  drawing  cfT  the  eleCtrical 
fire  which  it  contained,  or  if  they 
could  not  effeCt  this,  they  would  at 
leaft  conduct  the  ftroke  to  the  earth, 
without  any  injury  to  the  building. 

It  was  not  until  the  fummer  of 
1752,  that  he  was  enabled  to  com- 
plete his  grand  and  unparalleled 
difcovery  by  experiment.  The  plan 
which  he  had  originally  propofed 
was,  to  erect  on  iV..me  high  tower,  or 
other  elevated  place^  a  centry-box, 
from  which  Ihculd  ri*e  a  pointed 
iron  rod,  infulated  by  being  fixed 
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in  a  cake  of  rofin.  Electrified  clouds 
paffing  over  this,  would,  he  con- 
ceived, impart  to  it  a  portion  of 
their  ele^^lricity,  which  would  be 
rendered  evident  to  the  fenfes  by 
fparks  being  emitted,  when  a  key, 
a  knuckle,  or  other  conductor,  was 
prefented  to  it.  Philadelphia  at 
this  time  afforded  no  opportunity  of 
trying  an  experiment  of  this  kind. 
Whilll  Franklin  was  waiting  for 
the  ere<5tion  of  a  Ipire,  it  occurred 
to  him,  that  he  might  have  more 
ready  accefs  to  the  region  of  clouds 
by  means  of  a  common  kite.  He 
prepared  one  by  attaching  two  croi's 
flicks  to  a  filk  handkerchief,  which 
would  not  fuffer  fo  much  from  the 
rain  as  paper.  To  his  upright  flick 
was  affixed  an  iron  point.  The 
firing  was  as  ufual  of  hemp,  except 
the  lower  end,  which  was  (ilk. 
Where  the  hempen  ftrit^g  termi- 
nated, a  key  was  faftened.  With 
this  apparatus,  on  the  appearance 
of  a  thunder  gull  approaching,  he 
went  out  into  the  commons,  accom- 
panied by  his  Ion,  to  whom  alone 
he  communicated  his  intentions,  well 
knowing  the  ridicule  which,  too 
generally  for  the  intereft  of  i'cience, 
awaits  uiifuecefsful  experiments  in 
philoibphy.  He  placed  himfelf  un- 
der a  fhed  to  avoid  the  rain.  His 
kite  was  raifed.  A  thunder  cloud 
pafTed  over  it.  No  fign  of  elecilri- 
city  appeared.  He  almoft  detpair- 
ed  of  luccefs,  when  fuddeniy  he  ob- 
ferved  the  loofe  fibres  of  his  firing 
to  move  towards  an  eret^l  pofition. 
He  now  prefented  his  knuckle  to 
the  key,  and  received  a  (Irong  fpark. 
How  exquiiite  mull  his  leniations 
have  been  at  this  moment.  On  this 
experiment  depended  the  fate  of 
his  theory.  If  he  fucceeded,  his 
name  would  rank  high  amongft 
thofe  who  have  improved  i'cience. 
If  he  failed,  he  mull  inevitably  be 
fubjeCttd  to  the  derifion  of  man- 
kind, or  wliat  is  worfe,  their  pity, 


as  a  well  meaning  man,  but  a  weak 
filly  projector.  The  anxiety  with 
which  he  looked  for  the  refult  of 
his  experiment,  may  eafily  be  con- 
ceived. Doubts  and  defpair  had 
begun  to  prevail,  when  the  fa6l 
was  afcertained  in  fo  clear  a  man- 
ner, that  even  the  mod  incredulous 
could  no  longer  withhold  their  af- 
fent.  Repeated  fparks  were  drawn 
from  the  key,  a  phial  was  charged, 
a  (hock  given,  and  all  the  experi- 
ments made,  which  are  ufually  per- 
formed with  eleClricity. 

About  a  month  before  this  period, 
fome  ingenious  Frenchmen  had 
completed  the  difcovery,  in  the 
manner  originally  propofed  by  Dr. 
Franklin.  The  letters  which  he 
fent  to  Mr.  Collinfon,  it  is  faid, 
were  refufed  a  place  amongft  the 
papers  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. However  this  may  be,  Col- 
linfon publifhed  them  in  a  feparatc 
volume,  under  the  title  of  iVc"zo  ex- 
periments and  ohfervat'ims  on 
eleBricityy  made  at  Philadelphia^  in 
America.  They  were  read  with 
avidity,  and  foon  tranflated  into 
different  languages.  A  very  incor- 
rect French  tranflation  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  celebrated  Buffon, 
who,  notwirhftanding  the  difad- 
vantages  under  which  the  work  la- 
boured, was  much  pleafed  viith  it, 
and  repeated  the  experiments  with 
fuccefs.  He  prevailed  upon  his 
friend,  M.  D'Alibard,  to  give  to 
his  countrymen  a  more  corredl- 
tranflation  of  the  work  of  the  Ame- 
rican eledtrician.  This  contributed 
much  towards  fpreading  a  know- 
ledge of  Franklin's  principles  in 
France.  The  King,  Louis  XV. 
hearing  of  thefe  experiments,  ex- 
prefled  a  wifli  to  be  a  fpectator  of 
them.  A  courfe  of  experiments 
was  given  at  the  feat  of  the  Due 
D'Ayen,  at  St.  Germain,  by  M.' 
De  Lor.  The  applaufes,  which 
the  King  beftowf  d  upon  Frdukliny 
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excited  in  BufFon,  D'Alibard,  and 
De  Lor,  an  earneft  defire  of  afcer- 
taining  the  truth  of  his  theory  of 
thunder-gufts.  Buffon  erected  his 
apparatus  on  the  tower  of  Montbar, 
M.  D'Alibard  at  Marly-la-ville, 
and  De  Lor  at  his  houfe  in  the  Ef- 
trapade  at  Paris,  fome  of  the  high- 
eft  ground  in  that  capital.  D'AH- 
bard's  machine  firft  {hewed  figns  of 
electricity.  On  the  loth  of  May 
1752,  a  thunder-cloud  pafled  over 
it,  in  the  abfence  of  M.  D'Alibard, 
and  a  number  of  fparks  were  drawn 
from  it  by  Coiffier,  a  joiner,  with 
whom  D'Alibard  had  left  directions 
how  to  proceed,  and  by  M.  Rau- 
let,  the  Prior  of  Marly-la-ville.  An 
account  of  this  experiment  was  giv- 
en to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  a  memoir  by  M.  D'Alibard, 
dated  May  igth  1752.  On  the 
1 8th  of  May,  M.  De  Lor  proved 
equally  fuccefsful  with  the  apparatus 
erected  at  his  own  houfe.  Thele 
difcoveries  foon  excited  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope to  repeat  the  experiment.  A- 
mongft  thefe,  none  fjgnalized  them- 
felves  more  than  Father  Beccaria, 
of  Turin,  to  whofe  obfervations, 
fcience  is  much  indebted.  Even 
the  cold  regions  of  Ruffia  were  pe- 
netrated by  the  ardor  for  difcovery. 
ProfefTur  Richman  bade  fair  to  add 
much  to  the  (lock  of  knowledge  on 
this  fubje(!:t,  when  an  unfortunate 
fiufti  from  his  rod  put  a  period  to  his 
exiftence.  The  friends  of  fcience 
will  long  remember  with  regret 
the  amiable  martyr  to  ele(5tricity. 

By  theie  experiments  Franklin's 
theory  was  eftablifhed  in  the  moft 
firm  manner.  When  the  truth  of  it 
could  no  longer  be  doubted,  the  va- 
nity of  men  endeavoured  to  detract 
from  its  merit .  That  an  American, 
an  inhabitant  cf  the  cbfcure  city 
of  Philadelphia,  the  name  cf  which 


was  hardly  known,  Ihould  be  able 
to  make  difcoveries,  and  to  firame 
theories,  which  had  efcaped  the  no- 
tice of  the  enlightened  philotbphers 
of  Europe,  was  too  mortify iag  to 
be  admitted.  He  muft  certainly 
have  taken  the  idea  from  fome  one 
elfe.  An  American,  a  being  of  aa 
inferior  order,  make  difcoveries  ! 
Impoffible.  It  was  faid,  that  the 
Abbe  Noilet,  in  1 748,  had  fu^eft- 
ed  the  idea  of  the  fmiilarity  of 
lightning  and  electricity,  in  his  Le- 
C071S  de  Phyf.que.  It  is  true,  that 
the  Abbe  mentions  the  idea,  but  he 
throws  it  out  as  a  bare  conjecture, 
and  propofes  no  mode  of  afcer- 
taining  the  truth  of  it.  He  himfelf 
acknowledges,  that  Franklin  firft  en- 
tertained the  bold  thought  of  bring- 
ing lightning  from  the  heavens,  by- 
means  of  pointed  rods  fixed  in  the 
air.  The  limilarity  of  electricity 
and  1  lightning  is  fo  ftrong,  that  we 
need  not  be  iurprifed  at  notice  be- 
ing taken  of  it,  as  foon  as  e'eCtri- 
cal  phenomena  became  familiar. 
We  find  it  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wall 
and  Mr.  Grey,  while  the  fcience 
was  in  its  infancy.  But  the  honour 
of  forming  a  regular  theory  of  thun- 
der-gulls, of  fuggelting  a  mode  of 
determining  the  truth  of  it  by  expe- 
riments, and  of  putting  thefe  expe- 
riments in  practice,  and  thus  eftab- 
lilliing  his  theory  upon  a  firm  and 
folid  bafis,  is  inconteftibly  due  to 
Franklin.  D'Alibard,  who  made 
the  firft  experiments  in  France, 
fays,  that  he  only  followed  the  track 
which  Franklin  had  pointed  out. 

It  has  been  of  late  aflerted,  that 
the  honour  of  completing  the  expe- 
riment with  the  electrical  kite  does 
not  belong  to  Franklin.  Some  late 
EnglKh  paragraphs  have  attributed 
it  to  fome  Frenchman,  whofe  name 
they  do  not  mention,  and  the  Ab- 
be Bertholon*  gives  it  to  M.  De 


*  We  have  not  feen  the  Abbe  Bertholon's  work.     \Ve  fpeak  from  the  review  of 

th€  treatifc  D'Eicdricite  des  Mctsoresj  iu  the  Literary  Msg^azine  for  Auguii  1788, 
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Romas,  afieflbr  to  the  prefideal  of 
Nerac  ;  the  Englifh  paragraphs 
probably  refer  to  the  fame  perfon. 
But  a  very  flight  attention  will  con- 
vince us  of  the  injuftice  of  this  pro- 
cedure :  Dr.  Franklin's  experiment 
VMS  made  in  June  1752;  and  his 
letter,  giving  an  account  of  it,  is 
dated  Odober  19,  1752;  M.  De 
Romas  made  his  firlt  attempt  on 
the  i4*h  of  May  17^3,  but  was  not 
fuccefsful  until  the  7th  of  June,  a 
year  after  Franklin  had  complet- 
ed the  dilcovery,  and  when  it 
•was  knov/a  to  ail  the  philofophers 
in  Europe. 

Befides  thefe  great  principles, 
Franklin's  letters  on  electricity  con- 
tain a  number  of  fails  and  hints, 
which  have  contributed  greatly  to- 
wards reducing  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge to  a  fcience.  His  friend,  Mr. 
Kinnerfley,  communicated  to  hira  a 
eifcovery  of  the  different  kinds  of 
eledtricity  excited  by  rubbing  glafs 
and  fulphur.  This,  we  have  faid, 
was  fiiil  obferved  by  M.  Du  Fave  ; 
but  it  Vv'as  for  many  years  negle«5t- 
ed.  The  phiiofopheES  were  dif- 
pofed  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
inena,  rather  from  a  dili'erence  in 
ihe  quantity  of  electricity  col- 
lected, and  even  Du  Faye  himfelf 
feems  at  lail  to  have  adopted  this 
dodtrine.  Franklin  at  fii  ft  enter- 
tained the  fame  idea;  but  upon  re- 
peating the  experiments,  he  per- 
ceived that  Mr.  Kinnerlley  was 
right ;  and  that  the  vitreous  and  re- 
fnous  electricity,  of  Du  Faye,  were 
nothing  more  than  the  pojitive  and 
nsgatlve  ftates  which  he  had  before 
cbl'erved  ;  that  the  glafs  globe 
charged  pojithcly^  or  encreafed  the 
quantity  ot  eleCtricity  on  the  prime 
conductor,  whillt  the  globe  of  i'ul- 
phur  dimiailbed  its  natural  quantity, 
or  charged  Jicgatlvcly.  Thefe  ex- 
periments and  obfervations  opened 
a  new  field  for  inveftigation,  upon 
which  elfCtricians  entered  with  a- 


vidity,  and  their  labours  have  ad- 
ded much  to  the  ftock  of  our  know- 
ledge. 

In  September  1 752,  Franklin  en- 
tered upon  a  courfeof  experiments, 
to  determine  the  ftate  of  electricity 
in  the  clouds.  From  a  number  of 
experiments  he  formed  this  conclu- 
fion,  **  that  the  clouds  of  a  thunder- 
guft  are  moft  commonly  in  a  nega- 
tive flate  of  electricity,  but  fome- 
times  in  a  pofitive  ftate  ;"  and  from 
this  it  follows,  as  a  necefTary  confe- 
quence,  "  that,  for  the  moft  part, 
in  thunder-ftrokes,  it  is  the  earth 
that  ftrikes  into  the  clouds,  and  not 
the  clouds  tiiat  ftrike  into  the 
earth."  The  letter  containing 
thefe  obfervations  is  dated  in  Sep- 
tember 1753,  and  yet  the  difcove- 
ry  of  afcending  thunder  has  bcert 
faid  to  be  of  a  modern  date,  and  has 
been  attributed  to  the  Abbe  Ber- 
tholon,  who  publiflied  his  memoir 
on  the  lubjeCt  in  i  776. 

Franklin's  letters  have  been 
tranflated  into  moft  of  the  Europe- 
an languages,  and  into  Latin.  In 
proportion  as  they  have  become 
known,  his  principles  have  been  a- 
dopted.  Some  oppofition  was  made 
to  his  theories,  particularly  by  the 
Abbe  NoUet,  who  was,  however, 
but  feebly  lupported,  whilft  the 
firft  philofophers  of  Europe  ftepped 
forth  in  defence  of  Franklin's  prin- 
ciples, amongft  whom  D'Alibard  and 
Beccaria  were  the  m.oft  diftinguilh- 
ed.  The  oppofition  has  gradually 
ceafed,  and  the  FrankUnian  fyftem 
is  now  univerfally  adopted,  where 
icience  fiouriflies. 

The  important  practical  ufe 
which  Franklin  made  of  his  difco- 
veries,  the  fecuring  of  houfes  from 
injury  by  lightning,  has  been  alrea- 
dy mentioned.  Pointed  conductors 
are  now  very  common  in  Ainei  ica. 
But  prejudice  has  hitherto  prevent- 
ed their  general  mtroduCtion  into 
Europe,  notwitliftanuing  the  moft 
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undoubted  proofs  of  their  utility- 
have  been  given.  But,  mankind 
can  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  lay 
afide  eftabliftied  pracitices,  or  to  a- 
dopt  new  ones.  And,  perhaps,  wa 
have  more  reafon  to  be  furprized, 
that  a  pra(flice,  however  rational, 
which  was  propofed  but  about  forty 
years  ago,  fhould  in  that  time  have 
been  adopted  in  fo  many  places,  than 
that  it  has  not  univerlally  prevail- 
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ed.  It  is  only  by  degrees  that  the 
great  body  of  mankind  can  be  led 
into  new  practices,  however  falu- 
tary  their  tendency.  It  is  now 
nearly  eighty  years  fince  inocula- 
tion was  inrroduced  into  Europe  and 
America ;  and  it  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing general  at  prefent,  that  it  will, 
perhaps,  require  one  or  two  cen- 
turies to  render  it  fo. 

(To  bs  cont'mued.) 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERUL  ASYLUM. 

S  I  R, 

By  giving  the  Jolloiving  extract  of  a  letter  jfrojii  a  gentleman  of  a  neighbour- 
ing  Jlate  to  his  friend  in  JViliuingtoji^  (Delaware  State)  a  place  in  your 
Afylum,  you  will  oblige  afubfcriber. 

Bojlouy  July    13,  1790. 
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my  way  to  this  place  I 
topped  at  the  houfe  of  the 

Reverend  Mr. in  Connecticut. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  began 
at  Cambridge  during  the  late  war, 
and  I  was  very  happy  to  renew  it. 
He  now  teaches  an  academy  con- 
lifting  of  fixteen  boys,  moft  of  whom 
board  in  his  family.  He  prevailed 
upon  me  to  reft  at  his  houfe  two 
days,  both  of  which  1  fpent  in  the 
moft  agreeable  manner.  —  I  was 
pleafed  with  the  order  of  his  fami- 
ly. His  wife  is  a  pleafant  fenfible 
woman,  and  he  has  three  promiling 
children.  But  I  Was  principally 
ftruck  with  his  manner  of  te aching ^ 
and  his  behaviour  to  his  fcholars. 
By  particular  invitation  I  went  in- 
to his  fchool,  where  I  met  only  fix 
©f  his  boys.  The  reft  were  getting 
their  leflons  under  trees  on  dilFerent 
parts  of  his  farm.  The  fix  boys 
juft  mentioned  compofed  a  clafs. 
They  were  learning  geography. 
Never  did  I  hear  this  fcience  taught 
in  fuch  an  agreeable  manner.  The 
whole  clafs  lat  down  before  him, 
and  the  leisure  was  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  converfation — The  teacher 
Uni.  Asyj..  Vol,  V,  No-  3. 


entertained  them  with  anecdotes  of 
places,  picked  up  from  modern  tra- 
vels, all  of  which  were  new  to  me, 
and  extremely  interefting  to  young 
people.  The  clafs  allied  him  quel- 
tions,  which  he  anfwered  with  safe 
and  politenefs.  In  Ihort,  I  began  to 
think  I  faw  the  father  of  a  family 
talking  to  his  children,  rather  than 
a  fchoolmafter  inftru6ling  his  boys. 
After  this  clafs  was  difmifled  a  fe- 
cond  was  called,  who  faid  a  lefToa 
in  the  fame  eafy  manner  upon 
the  hiftory  of  England.  A  third 
clafs  concluded  the  exercifes  of  the 
forenoon,  by  exhibiting  fpecimens 
of  their  ikill  in  a  very  common  and 
ufeful  fpecies  of  compolition.  They 
had  been  made  to  correfpond  with 
each  other,  and  their  letters  were 
examined  with  the  moft  fcrupulous 
exactnefs  by  their  mafter  in  gram- 
mar-punctuation--the  proper  place 
for  capitals — and  in  perfpicuity  of 
expreflion.  I  recoUedl  he  found 
fault  with  only  one  of  this  clafs,  and 
that  was  for  not  placing  dots  over 
the  i  and  ftrokes  acrofs  the  /,  as  of- 
ten as  thofe  letters  occurred  in  his 
perform*nce.  Such  omiflions,  he 
T  2 
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faid,  betray  hafte  and  careleflhefs, 
and  lead  gradually  to  the  writing 
of  aflovenly  and  unintelligible  hand. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  fecond 
day  I  fpent  with  this  excellent  man, 
his  whole  fchool  accompanied  him 
into  his  meadow,  where  theyaflill- 
ed  him  in  hauling  home  his  hay, 
and  fecuring  it  in  his  barn-yard. 
In  our  walk  home,  after  the  work 
of  the  day  was  over,  he  gave  his 
boys  a  ledture  upon  the  different 
kinds  of  grafles — he  mentioned  the 
time  of  the  firft  ufe  of  each  of  them 
in  agriculture — the  bell  methods  of 
cultivating  them,  and  the  different 
kinds  that  were  mod  proper  for 
different  animals. — The  converia- 
tion  at  meals  was  truly  delightful 
and  inftruding.  It  would  fill  a 
fmall  volume  to  mention  all  the 
new  and  ufeful  obfervations  which 
fell  from  him  at  his  table,  all  of 
which  were  calculated  to  improve 
the  underftandings,  or  better  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils.  I  ftiall  only 
mention  one  thing,  which  ftruck 
me  very  agreeably.  He  read  a 
chapter  in  the  new  teftament  e- 
very  morning,  and  one  in  the  old 
tellament  every  evening,  as  part 
of  family-worihip.  After  reading 
a  chapter  in  the  evening,  he  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  many  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  JewiQi  church, 
and  fhewed  their  fulfilment  in  the 
hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  or  in  fome 


of  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity. 
The  next  evening  he  examined  his 
fcholars  upon  the  fubje6t  of  the  pre- 
ceding le(5lure.  Their  anfwers  were 
extremely  pertinent  and  fatisfacto- 
ry.  Abetter  mode,  I  thought,  could 
not  be  devifed  to  inftrudl  young 
people  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  or 
to  furnilh  them  with  arguments  a- 
gainft  the  deifts. 

Before  I  parted  with  my  kind 
hoft,  I  alked  him  whether  he  had  a- 
dopted  tlie  idea  of  Dr.  Frankhn, 
Dr.  Rufh,  and  others,  refpedting 
the  inutility  of  the  dead  languages. 
— He  told  me  that  he  had  adopted 
it  in  part,  but  that  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen  forbad  his 
banifhing  thofe  languages  entirely 
from  his  fchool.  He  iaid  that  he 
had  difcovered  a  new  way  of  teach- 
ing them,  and  that  none  of  his  boys 
ever  fpent  more  than  two  years  in 
learning  them. — He  added,  that  he 
thought  the  time  was  coming,  when 
it  would  be  confidered  as  abfurd 
to  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  indifcriminateiy  in  our 
fchools,  as  it  would  now  be  to  navi- 
gate a  veflel  by  coafting,  inftead  of 

a    magnet Excufe   the   length 

and  incorrectnefs  of  this  letter. 
With  moll  refpedlful  compliments 
to  your  good  lady  and  her  amiable 
fifter,  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places." 

J.     D y. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Liv  ez  y,  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia^  to  Mr.  Clifford,  dated  i^th 
July^  1790,  on  the  manufaCiiire  of  wine  from  the 
grapes  of  America — read  before  the  Burlington  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  and  Domejilck  Man- 
ufaduresj  September,  4th,   1790. 

ABOUT  the  latter  end  of  the     ther    the   grapes,    which   with   us 
9ih  month    (September)  or     grow  along  old  fences  and  hedge- 
about  the  firtt  while  frofts,  we  ga-     rows.     When  we  haye  got  them 
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brought  home,  we  pick  all  the 
grapes,  both  ripe  and  green,  which 
are  juicy,  from  the  ftems  or  branch- 
es, and  generally  allow  two  bufhels, 
a  little  heaped,  when  thus  picked 
from  the  ftems,  to  a  barrel.  When 
the  grapes  are  thus  picked  and  mea- 
fured,  we  mafh  them  between  our 
hands  by  a  fmall  quantity  at  a  time, 
either  in  earthen  pans  or  other  fmall 
velTels,  and  put  them  when  mafhed 
altogether  into  a  large  tub,  and 
add  a  little  water,  fo  as  to  foak  the 
pumice.  After  ftirring  the  water 
and  mafhed  grapes  well  together, 
we  fqueeze  the  grapes  out  from  the 
liquor  with  our  hands,  as  clean  as 
we  can,  and  then  throw  the  pu- 
mice into  a  feparate  tub,  {training 
the  liquor  through  a  hair-fieve.  If 
the  juice  feems  not  to  be  all  out  of 
the  grapes,  at  one  foaking  and 
fqueezing,  which  it  feldom  is,  put 
water  to  the  pumice,  and  fqueeze 
them  over  again,  until  by  repeated 
foaking  and  Iqueezing  there  appears 
no  virtue  left  in  them.  Take  care 
not  to  put  too  much  water  at  firft, 
left  there  fhould  be  more  than  the 
calk  will  hold  ;  and  if  it  doth  not 
fill  the  caQc,  we  fill  it  up  afterwards 
with  water.  To  the  liquor  thus 
prepared,  we  add  two  pounds  of 


good  dry  fix-penny  fugar  per  gal- 
lon, ftirring  it  in  the  tub  till  all  the 
fugar  be  diflblved.  Let  it  remain  in 
in  the  tub,  and  in  a  day  or  two  it  will 
ferment,  and  a  fcum  arife  on  the 
top,  which  muft  be  Ikimmed  off  be- 
fore tunning  the  wine— this  being 
done,  we  put  the  wine  into  the 
calk,  but  do  not  bung  it  up  tight. 
There  is  generally  a  fermentation 
in  it  in  the  fpring  following,  when 
the  grape-vines  are  in  blofTom — 
but  racking  it  off  juft  before  that 
feafon,  will  prevent  its  working  too 
much.  If  it  is  wanted  to  be  foon 
ripe  for  ufe,  put  a  quart  of  good 
old  brandy,  after  it  is  racked  off, 
to  a  barrel,  and  give  it  air  by  let- 
ting the  bung  be  quite  loofe. 

The  above  a[)pearing  to  merit 
the  attention  of  the  Society. 

Orderedy  That  it  be  publifhed. — 
And  the  Society  recommend  to 
the  confideration  of  thofe  perfons 
who  mean  to  make  the  experiment, 
whether  leaving  out  the  green 
grapes  would  not  improve  the  fla- 
vour of  the  wine,  and  render  lefs 
fugar  necelTary. 

By  order  of  the  Society, 

WILLIAM  COXE,  jun.  Sec'ry, 


DIRECTIONS    FOR    making     CIDER. 


THE  apples,  after  being  thrown 
in  a  heap,  ihould  always  be 
covered  from  the  v/eather.  The 
later  the  cider  is  made  the  better, 
as  the  juices  are  then  more  perfecft- 
ly  ripened,  and  lefs  danger  to  be 
feared  from  fermentation.  Nothing 
does  more  harm  to  cider  than  a 
mixture  of  rotten  apples  with  the 
found.  The  apples  ought  to  be 
ground  fo  clofe  as  to  break  the 
feeds,  which  gives  the  liquor  an  a- 
greeabie  bitter.     The  pumice,  ai- 


fo,  ftiould  be  preffed  through  hair 
bags,  and  the  juice  ftrained  through 
two  fieves,  the  uppermoft  of  hair, 
the  lowermoft  of  muflin.  After 
this  the  cider  ftiould  be  put  into  o- 
pen  caiks,  when  great  attention  is 
neceffary  to  difcover  the  exadl  time 
in  which  the  pumice,  ftill  remaining 
in  the  juice,  rifes  on  the  top,  which 
happens  from  the  third  to  the  tenth 
day,  according  as  the  weather  is 
more  or  lefs  warm.  This  body  does 
not  remain  upon  the  top  more  than 
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two  hours  ;  confequently,  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  draw  off  the  ci- 
der beiore  it  finks,  which  may  be 
done  by  means  of  a  plug.  When 
drawn  off,  the  cider  is  put  into 
cafks.  Particular  attention  is  again 
required  to  prevent  tlie  fermenta- 
tion, when  the  leaft  inclination  to- 
wards it  is  dilcovered.  This  may 
be  done  by  means  of  a  fmall  quanti- 
ty of  cider  fpirits,  about  one  gallon 
to  the  hogfhead.  In  March  the  ci- 
der fliould  be  again  drawn  off,  when 
all  rilk  of  fermentation  ceaies. 
Then   it    fhould  be   put  into  good 


fweet  caflcs,  and  in  three  years  from 
that  time  it  is  fit  for  bottling.  Old 
wine  caflcs  are  to  be  preferred  ; 
thole  which  contained  rum  aie  ru- 
inous to  cider.  Large  earthen  jars 
might  be  made,  with  or  without 
glazing,  which  would  be  preferable 
to  any  wooden  veffels  whatever. 
This  is  the  Englifh  method  of  mak- 
ing cider,  and  when  compared  with 
the  hafty  procefs  ufual  in  America, 
no  wonder  their  cider  fo  infinitely 
excels  ours. 

Ncwarky  ('New-Jerfey) 
September  11,  1790. 


^n  approved  Method  to  prejerve  the  fine  flavour  of  But- 
tery and  to  prevent  its  growing  rancid:  communicated 
to  the  Burlington  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Domeftick  Manufactures  ^  by  tJieir  Prejident, 
and  ordered  to  be  publified. 

ing  it  with  the  fame  mixed  fait,  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  palatable 
when  eat  with  bread,  and  no  falter. 
The  mixture  is  ftronger  than  fine 
fait,  of  confequence  iomething  lefs 
is  required. 

By  order  of  the  Society, 
WiLLlAiMCOXE,jun.  Sec'ry. 


TO  a  peck  of  fine  fait  add 
one  ounce  of  crude  fal  am- 
moniack,  and  two  ounces  of  I'altpe- 
tre,  both  finely  powdered,  and  mix 
them  intimately  with  fine  i'alt:  with 
this  fait  work  your  butter,  until  the 
butter-milk  is  entirely  extra6led, 
then  pack  it  in  wooden  firkins,  falt- 


Account  of  the  celebrated  ALEXANER  M'GILLIVRAY. 

AS  there  are  various  accounts 
refpecSling  Mr.  M'Gillivray, 
the  famous  chief  of  the  Creek-Indi- 
ans, lately  at  New-York,  the  fol- 
lowing fhort  fl<etch  may  be  depend- 
ed upon,  it  being  related  by  one  of 
hi«  old  fchool-feiIow5  . — About  the 
year  i  759,  Alexander  M*Gillivray, 
then  a  youth  of  about  ten  years  of 
age,  WHS  fent  by  his  father  from 
•he  Creek  nation  to  Charlefton,  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Far- 
qnahr  M^Gillivray,  a  relation  of  his 
father's,  by  whoin  he  was  placed 


under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Sheed,  who 
was  then,  and  now  is,  an  eminent 
Englifh  mafter,  having  a^led  in 
that  capacity  upwards  of  forty  years 
in  that  city,  with  great  reputation. 
He  was  taught  the  Latin  language 
by  Mr.  William  Henderfon,  one  of 
the  mailers  of  the  free-fchool,  and 
who  was  lately  one  of  the  Critical 
Reviewers  in  London.  At  the  age 
offeventeen,  Mr.  M^Gillivray  was 
fent  to  Savannah,  and  was  placed 
in  the  counting  houfe  of  general 
Elbert  j   he  was  afterwards  fome 
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time  in  the  hoiife  of  Meflrs  Alexan- 
der Ingles  &  Co.  During  his  ap- 
prenticefliip,  he  was  fo  fond  of  ftu- 
dy,  that  he  devoted  much  more  of 
his  time  to  the  reading  of  hiftory, 
than  to  the  acquifition  of  mercantile 
knowledge.  On  this  reprefentati- 
on  being  made  to  his  father,  he  was 
fent  for  to  the  Creek  nation,  fmce 
which  he  has  been  raifed  to  his  pre- 
fent  exahed  fituation,  his  country- 
men, the  Creeks,  having  chofen 
him  their  king  ;    and  his  Catholic 
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majefty  having,  it  is  faid,  promot- 
ed him  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier- 
general  in  his  fervice.  His  letters, 
which  have  at  different  times  been 
made  public,  plainly  evince  the 
ftrength  of  his  underitanding ;  and 
his  general  charaiSler,  as  a  man  of 
undaunted  courage  and  unblemilhed 
integrity,  is  very  generally  agreed 
on,  by  fuch  as  have  had  the  pleai'ure 
of  his  acquaintance. 

Charlejlon,  Augu^  26,  1790. 


Thoughts  on  Education,  addreffed  to  tlte  Vifitors  of  the 
Young  Ladies' Academy  in  Philadelphia  ^  Ociober  31, 
1787,  at  the  clofe  of  the  quarterly  examination^  by 
John  Swan  wick,  Efq  ;  one  of  the  f^ijitors  of  the  faid 
Academy. 

Gentlemen, 

IT  is  with  the  utmoft  degree  of 
diffidence  that  I  have  under- 
taken, on  this  occafion,  to  addrefs 
to  you  a  few  thoughts  on  the  fub- 
je6l  of  this  very  ufeful  inftitution, 
conne(5led  with  fome  obfervations 
relative  to  the  important  bufinefs 
of  education  in  general,  for  all  of 
which  I  mull  intreat  your  candid 
allowance.  Should  it  happen  that 
my  fentiments  appear  to  differ  with 
thofe  of  any  gentleman  prefent,  on 
any  of  thefe  topics,  perhaps  fome 
new  light  may  thereby  be  obtained, 
to  enable  your  refpedlive  decifions 
to  be  founded  on  more  fettled  prin- 
ciples, and  more  mature  confidera- 
tions— and  I  am  fure,  in  a  republic 
like  this,  where  every  citizen  is, 
on  every  principle,  bound  to  con- 
tribute his  proportion  to  the  gene- 
ral mafs  of  information  and  ul'eful- 
nefs— I  fiiall  be  pardoned  the  liberty  I 
have  taken,  to  lay  before  you  the  fen- 
timents which  have  occurred  to  me 
upon  thefe  matters,  from  the  motives 
which  have  induced  me  to  do  fo. 
I  know  of  few  things,  gentlemen, 


that  have  befallen  me  in  life  from 
which  I  have  derived  more  plea- 
fure,  than  I  received  from  the  fuf- 
frage  by  which  I  was  honoured 
with  a  place  at  your  board;  the 
charge  of  education,  in  all  countries 
is  one  of  the  greateft  magnitude, 
and  in  which  fociety  is  moft  deeply 
interefted.  It  is  of  peculiar  confe- 
quence  in  this,  where  the  foundati- 
ons  of  future  greatnefs  are  probably 
now  to  be  laid,  on  the  exertions 
which  may  be  ufed  to  cultivate  the 
minds  of  the  younger  branches  of 
the  community,  on  whofe  virtue, 
wifdom,  and  ac^tivity,  the  labours 
of  the  prefent  age  mull  reft  for 
their  final  fuccefs;  and  on  whofe 
condudl,  not  only  their  own,  but 
the  welfare  of  multitudes,  in  fuccef- 
five  generations,  muft  probably  de- 
pend. Confidering  the  fubje<ft  in 
this  point  of  view,  I  was  fenfible, 
deeply  fenfible,  of  the  honour  done 
to  me  in  my  eleftion  as  a  Vidtor  of 
this  inftitution,  to  which  the  moft 
delicate  bi'anch  of  education,  that 
of  ladies,  is  confided,  and  where,  of 
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courfe,  every  faculty  of  the  mind  is  ^ 
awakened  to  a  proper  difcharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  place.  Very  con- 
fcious  I  was  how  much  I  was  un- 
qualified for  the  appointment,  as 
well  from  my  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence, as  from  my  engagements  in 
life  having  been  of  a  nature  to  lead 
me  wide  of  the  field  of  literary 
purfuits ;  but  I  accepted  it  with  a 
grateful  mind  to  thofe  by  whofe 
approbation  I  had  been  lb  highly 
diftinguifhed,  and  with  a  firm  refo- 
lution,  that  my  zeal  to  ferve  the 
interefls  of  fcience  in  this  place, 
fliould,  at  leaft,  offer  fome  apology 
for  my  want  of  betier  means  to 
promote  it :  knowing  too,  as  I  did, 
the  very  refpedlable  perfouages 
who  were  to  be  my  colleagues  on 
this  occafion,  I  trufted  that  I  might, 
in  fome  degree,  be  enabled  to  alfifl 
them  in  the  bufinefs  which  they 
ihould,  with  fo  much  greater  ability, 
condudi.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
given  me  the  greateft  pleafure  to 
fee  the  concerns  of  the  inftitution 
every  day  wearing  more  flattering 
appearances,  the  young  ladies  re- 
warding your  attentions  by  propor- 
tionate affiduity,  the  officers  employ- 
ed in  the  feveral  departments  ac- 
quitting themfelves  ably,  and  the 
confequent  fuccefs  procurmg  for  you 
the  merited  thanks  of  all  who  have 
the  good  of  learning  and  of  their 
country  at  heart.  To  no  caufe  are 
we  more  indebted  for  thel'e  laluta- 
ry  effects,  than  to  that  noble  princi- 
ple of  emulation,  which  your  quar- 
terly attendance,  and  the  premiums 
you  have  then  diftributed,  have 
had  a  tendency  to  inltill  and  to  pre- 
ferve.  In  every  occupation  of  life, 
this  generous  ardour  is  one  of  the 
molt  powerful  incentives  that  can 
a(5luate  the  human  breafl :  it  ought 
furely  then  to  be  always  improved 
to  valuable  ufes,  but  efpecially  to 
thofe  of  learning,  where  it  may  fo 
greatly  alleviate  the  fatigue,  and 


enliven  the  hopes  and  expe£lations 
of  the  pupil,  I  have,  for  my  own 
part,  no  doubt  but  fuch  quarterly 
examinations,  conduced  with  the 
decorum  and  folemnity  obferved 
within  thefe  walls,  will  have  a  great- 
er tendency  than  any  other  incen- 
tive that  could  be  devifed,  to  pro- 
mote the  attainments  of  fcholars  in 
every  walk  of  fcience.  The  fe- 
male breafl  efpecially,  formed  as  it 
is  for  fenfibility,  and  a  delicate  fenfe 
of  honour  and  diftindlion,  muft  needs 
glow  at  the  thought  of  the  popular 
applaufe,  that  will  attend  the  fuccefs- 
ful  champions  in  this  literary  race, 
and  be  thereby  irrefiiVibly  impelled 
to  quicken  its  pace  tovrards  the  goal 
which  is  in  view.  "  So  many  in- 
deed," fays  Mr.  Knox,  "  and  fo 
important  are  the  beneficial  effe<fts 
of  this  pradlice,  that  I  will,  for  once, 
moft  confidently  recommend  it  to 
all,  as  iecuring  and  encreafing  im- 
provement in  every  ftage  of  the 
fcholar's  progrefs,  and  in  e very- 
part  of  his  purfuits,  while  under 
fcholaftic  or  academical  authority." 
This  fenfe  of  honour,  this  defire  for 
fame,  is  a  principle  which  can  never 
be  too  much  encouraged  in  every 
concern  of  life.  It  is  implanted  by 
Providence,  no  doubt,  for  very  va- 
luable purpofes — and  will  apply  in 
youth,  as  well  as  in  a  more  advanced 
age,  to  urge  on  to  every  noble  and 
great  enterprife.  Rewards,  pub- 
licly bellowed  in  feminaries  of  learn- 
ing, ihouldever  be  diftributed  with 
attention  to  every  minute  circum- 
ftance  that  can  enhance  their  value. 
They  ought  to  be  delivered  in  the 
molt  conipicuous  places,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  parents,  and  of  all  thofe 
whom  the  children  moll  refpe<fl — 
the  names  of  thofe  who  obtain  them 
fhould  be  publilhed,  and  every  pro- 
per degree  of  applaufe  and  refpecl, 
at  home  and  abroad,  fhown  to  thofe 
who  have  fo  fignally  diftinguifhed 
themfelves. 
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A  perfe(5l  knowledge  of  the  En- 
gUQi  language,  the  reading,  writing, 
»nd  fpelling  of  it  with  propriety, 
are  objedls  that  have  engaged  the 
uniform  attention  of  the  Principal 
of  this  inftitution,  and  great  hath 
been  the  progrefs  which  the  fcholars 
have  made  in  thefe  very  neceffary 
acquirements.  I  could  wifli  to  fee 
compofition  or  ftile  fupperadded, 
and  hereafter  premiums  conferred 
on  thofe  who  fhould  write  the  bell 
Thefis  ;  I  mean  the  moft  correal 
and  elegant,  as  well  in  matter  as 
in  manner,  on  any  topic  to  be  gi- 
ven by  the  Vifitors.  This  would  . 
enable  the  ladies  to  fhew  us  they 
have  reduced  to  practice  the  rules 
that  have  been  taught,  and  have 
acquired  the  happy  talent  of  de- 
livering their  fentiments,  upon  a- 
ny  given  fubjedl,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  other  accomplifh- 
ments.  Arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy have  been  here  attended  to, 
and  we  have  juft  been  witnelfes  of 
the  proficiency  which  many  of  the 
young  ladies  have  made  in  both 
thefe  very  ufeful  branches — too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
their  inftru<itors,  for  their  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  their  pupils 
in  thefe  particulars.  Vocal  mufic 
has  long  been  ably  taught  here,  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  confiderable 
merit,  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to 
inftru6t  the  youth  of  this  and  other 
cities,  in  this  very  agreeable  art, 
of  which  no  body  can  be  more  fin- 
cerely  an  admirer  than  I  am  ;  but 
which,  i  think,  never  is  feen  to  fo 
great  advantage  as  when  united  to 
inftrumental  mufic-a  fcience  which, 
though  not  ufually  taught  here,  I 
hope  none  will  neglect,  within 
whofe  ability  it  may  chance  to  fall 
to  acquire  it.  If  dancing  may  be 
fnffered,  as  an  agreeable  I'ubftitute 
for  the  ignoble  pleafures  of  drink- 
ing and  gaming,  in  our  afTemblies 
«f  grown  people— how  much  more 
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inftrumental  mufic,  on  which  this 
very  dancing  depends,  whofe  influ- 
ence and  power  it  (hews,  and  whofe 
whole  expreflion,  whether  of  life 
or  grace,  is  entirely  derived 
from  it.  If  dancing  promotes 
health,  and  renders  the  figure  and 
motions  of  the  body  eafy  and  a- 
greeable,  it  is  becaufe  inftrumental 
mufic  has  firft  enlivened  the  fancy, 
and  given  that  eafe  to  the  foul 
which  fo  naturally  communicates  it- 
felf  to  the  body.  Let  the  mufie 
ceafe,  and  the  effe6l  is  inftantane- 
ous — the  aftoniflied  dancer  won- 
ders at  the  charm  that  has  impell- 
ed him,  and  unable  to  proceed  with- 
out it,  waits  for  the  return  of  its 
animating  influence.  I  was  late- 
ly prefent  at  the  houfe  of  a  lady 
in  this  city,  remarkable  for  the  at- 
tention fhe  pays  to  the  education  of 
her  family — this  lady  had  early  ac- 
quired the  art  of  playing  on  the 
harpfichord,  and  when  the  evening 
was  like  to  prove  tirefome,  from  its 
length,  fhe  did  not  difdain,  though 
advanced  in  years,  to  re-affumc  the 
employment  of  youth.  She  played 
onthe  harpfichord,  and  the  whole 
happy  family  danced  at  the  found. 
Who  can  read  a  fomewhat  fimilar 
defcription  in  the  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney of  Sterne,  to  which  this  fcene 
recalled  my  attention,  without  feel- 
ing a  frelh  admiration  of  this  very 
valuable  art — which  applies  to  all 
the  nobleft  faculties  of  the  mind ; 
and  of  all  the  purfuits  of  this  world, 
is  one  of  the  few  that  appears  to  be 
worthy  of  a  better  ? 

Have  the  objections  ufually  made 
to  this  ftudy  been  duly  confidered  I 
I  hope  I  fhall  ftand  excufed  if  my 
partiality  to  it  fhould  lead  ma  to 
examiue  them  ;  and  if  they  fhould 
be  found  really  lefs  forcible  than 
they  appear,  may  I  hope  that  in- 
ftruniental  mufic  will  not  be  exclud- 
ed the  circle  of  female  accomplifh- 
ments  in  America,  but  that  it  may 
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regain  its  place  among  the  politer 
lludies  of  our  well-educated  fair? 

The  objections  that  are  ufually 
ftated  to  inftrumental  mulic  are 
thefe  ;  the  coft  of  the  inftruments, 
the  expence  of  teachers,  the  long 
time  and  pradlice  it  requires,  and 
the  tew  who  make  any  ufe  of  this 
accomplilhment  after  marriage. 

As  to  the  expence,  I  have  never 
known  the  time  when  complaints 
have  not  been  made  as  to  the  coft 
of  education,  while  at  the  fame 
time,  money  is  found  in  profu- 
fion,  for  exterior  decorations,  and 
for  diflipations  of  every  kind.  Sure- 
ly parents  can  in  nothing  lay  out 
their  money  to  more  advantage,  than 
on  the  minds  of  their  children,  and 
yet  fo  it  happens,  that  often  they 
have  money  for  every  purpofe  but 
this ;  hence  do  we  fee  fuch  heavy 
arrears  frequently  due  to  feminaries 
of  learning,  on  the  (core  of  tuition, 
even  in  the  moft  indifpenfiale 
branches  of  fcience :  of  this  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  there  is  no  man 
who  has  the  real  happinefs  of  his 
child  at  heart,  but  what  will  be 
found  active  in  enabling  himfelf  to 
bear,  without  a  murmur,  the  charge 
of  its  education.  Oeconomy  in  o- 
cher  things  will  go  a  great  way 
here  ;  the  coft  of  learning  to  play  a 
few  tunes  on  the  guittar  will  not 
be  much,  if  the  harpfichord  or 
forte-piano  be  found  unattainable, 
and  what  additional  induftry  it  may 
require  from  the  father,  the  har- 
monious pleafure  of  a  tune  from  his 
daughter,  will  more  than  repay. 
Befides,   a  ftudy  of  this  kind  will 


render  many  other  more  expenfive 
pleafures  ufelefs,  and  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  call  for  them ;  mufic  will 
ftand  inftead  of  a  variety  of  enter- 
tainments, which  muft  other  wile  be 
hadi  often  at  the  expence  of 
health,  fometimes  of  virtue,  and 
generally,  at  that  of  domeftic 
eafe.  The  next  expence  complain- 
ed of  is  that  of  time  ;  but,  gentle- 
men, how  much  of  this  is  loft  ine- 
vitably in  life!  we  cannot  always 
be  employed  in  hiftory,  philofophy, 
poetry,  and  moral  eflays,  though 
we  fhall  be  delighted  with  thefe 
occalionally  :  ibme  part  of  our  time 
muft  be  allotted  to  pleafure  and  en- 
tertainment, what  a  fund  of  thefe 
is  there  in  inftrumental  mufic, 
which  has  been  very  properly  call- 
ed inarticulate  poetry ;  can  any 
pleafure  of  life  be  more  harmlefs, 
or  will  any  difpofe  fo  much  to  mo- 
rality and  virtue.  I  really  believe 
mufic  to  be  their  auxiliary,  and  cal- 
culated beft  to  promote  their  inter- 
efts  in  the  world.  Mulic,  fays  Dr. 
Beattie,  **  may  infpire  devotion, 
fortitude,  compaflion,  benevolence, 
tranquillity  ;  it  may  infufe  a  gentle 
forrow,  that  foftens,  without 
wounding,  the  heart ;  or  a  fublime 
horror  that  expands  and  elevates, 
while  it  aftonilhes  the  imagination, 
but  mulic  has  no  expreflion  for  im- 
piety, cowardice,  cruelty,  hatred, 
or  difcontent.  For  every  eflential 
rule  of  the  art  tends  to  produce 
pleafing  combinations  of  found,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  from 
thefe,  any  painful  or  criminal  affec- 
tions fliould  arife." 


*•  All-powerful  harmony,  that  can  afluage 
"  And  calm  the  forrows  of  the  frenzy'd  wretcli, 
"  Till  luU'd  with  thy  enchanting  grateful  numbers, 
"  He  throws  quite  off  the  burthen  that  opprels'd  him. 


"  Mufic,"  fays  my  Lord  Kaimes, 
"  is  a  very  improper  companion  for 
fentiments  of  maUce,  cruelty,  envy, 
peevilhuefs,  or  of  any  other  diflb- 


cial  paffion,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  alfociates  finely  with  poems  tl.at 
tend  to  infpire  j.leafant  emotions. 
(To  bi  continued.) 
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Remarks  on  the  Manufacturing  0/  M  a  p  l  e  Sugar- 
by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen y  in  Philadelphia. 

(Concluded  from  page  109.  J 


SEASON  FOR  TAPPING:— 
By  trials,  made  in  the  month 
qf  February,  it  will  readily  be  dil- 
covered,  when  this  valuable  tree 
pught  to  be  bored,  for  the  purpofc 
of  extracting  the  fap,  as  in  that 
month,  either  earlier  or  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon,  it  generally 
begins  to  yield  a  lufficient  quantity 
for  commencing  the  bufmels. 

Tapping  or  Boring  : — Four  hun- 
dred trees,  eacii  tree  bored  with 
two  holes,  as  nearly  as  may  be  on 
the  fouth  fide ;  and  alfo  with  two 
holes  on  the  north  fide  of  the  tree, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fealon, 
with  fcrew  augers  from  two  to  four 
qua'-ters  of  an  inch,  according  to 
the  lize  of  the  tree ;  and  toward 
the  middle  of  the  feafon,  a  like 
number  of  trees  to  be  bored  in  the 
fame  manner,  is  recommended,  as  a 
better  mode  for  the  management  of 
four  hands,  than  if  the  whole  num- 
ber of  eight  hundred  trees  were 
tapped  at  the  firft  running  of  the 
fap.  The  lap  of  the  fecond  parcel 
tapped,  will  be  found  richer,  and 
more  productive,  than  if  a  part  had 
been  extra6led  earlier. — The  auger 
fhould  enter  the  tree,  at  firft,  not 
more  than  three  quarters  of  an 
inch:  the  holes  may,  at  feveral 
times,  be  deepened  to  the  extent 
of  two  inches  and  an  half,  as  the 
manner  of  the  fap's  running  may 
render  necefTary.  The  hole  fhould 
be  made  flanting  or  defcending,  fo 
that  the  fap  may  run  freely  in  frofty 
weather,  and  not,  by  a  flow  mo- 
tion, be  liable  to  freeze  in  the 
mouth  of  the  orifice.  In  thefe  holes 
fpouts  faould  be  fixed,  to  project 
from  the  tree,  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches,  and  not  to'  enter  the  tree 
U.M.  AsYL.  r*/.  r.  No.  3. 


more  than  about  half  an  inch ;  as 
the  farther  they  enter  the  more 
the  running  ©f  the  fap  is  obflruc- 
ted  :  they  fhould  be  prepared,  in 
readinefs  for  the  feafon,  of  elder 
or  Ibmach. 

Preferv'wg  the  Sap: — It  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  the  ciily  part  of 
the  feafon,  the  fap  will  keep  two 
01  three  days  without  injury;  but 
as  the  fpring  advances,  and  the 
froft  becomes  lels  intenie,  it  m  ill 
be  neceffary  to  boii  the  fap  the  day- 
after  it  is  ctllected,  or  it  may  fer- 
ment and  four. 

Lane  :• — To  every  half  barrel, 
or  fiiieen  gallon  kettle,  a  tiiole 
fpoonful  ot  flacked  lime,  lli(,uicl  be 
put  in,  while  the  fap  is  warmirJ, 
and  before  it  boils ;  this  p;omotes 
the  rifing  of  the  fcum  and  terming 
of  the  grain. 

Boiling  : — A  fmart  five  fhould  be 
kept  up,  while  tie  fap  is  boiling, 
and  the  watery  part  evaporating. — 
As  the  fcum  rifes  to  the  top,  be 
careful  to  fkim  it  off.  When  the 
liquor  is  reduced  one  half  in  quanti- 
ty, lade  the  fecond  kettle  from  the 
end,  into  the  end  one  5  and  when. 
the  contents  of  three  or  four  ket- 
tles can  be  contained  in  one,  then 
let  the  whole  be  Jaded  into  that, 
at  the  end  ;  filling  wp  the  emf)ty 
kettles,  without  delay,  with  ftelh 
fap.  As  the  liquor  in  the  end  ket- 
tle, removed  Irom  thole  which 
have  been  mentioned,  becomes  a 
fyrup,  it  fhould  be  flralned  ilirougli 
a  good  blanket,  or  woollen  cloth ; 
and  care  muft  be  taken,  not  to 
fuiFer  it  to  boil  fo  long,  as  to  be 
too  thick  to  be  ftrained,  in  this 
manner.  It  fliould,  when  thus 
deanfed  from  its  impurities,  (land 
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in  buckets  or  other  fuitafele  vefTels, 
twelve  hours  or  more,  that  the 
panicles  of  Hme,  and  other  remain- 
ing fediment,  may  fettle  to  the 
bottom  ;  after  which,  it  fhould  be 
fo  gently  poured  off  into  a  kettle  or 
boiler,  as  not  to  carry  whh  it  any 
of  thefe  fettlings.  However,  they 
need  not  be  wholly  loft;  they  will 
muftly  contain  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  ingar  or  fyrup  ;  by  pouring 
frefh  fap  on  them,  ftirring  them 
well  together,  and  fuffering  them 
to  ftanci  a  while  to  fettle,  a  great 
part  of  the  valuable  I'weets  contain- 
ed in  fuch  fediment  may  be  faved. 
It  may  be  further  noted,  that  when 
the  fap  is  weak,  which  is  generally 
the  cafe  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  feafon,it  requires  more  boiling, 
and  a  higher  proof,  than  that  ol- 
Jeeted  earlier,  and  of  greater 
ftrength.* 

Graining  : — The  fyrnp,  having 
ftood  twelve  hours,  or  upwards, — - 
is  then  to  be  gently  poured  into  a 
kettle  or  boiler,  as  above-mention- 
ed ;  which  would  be  beft  placed 
over  a  fire  made  of  charcoal,  as 
before  hinted;  unlefs  the  kettle  is 
io  f^xed  in  a  furnace,  or  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  th^t  the  flame  can  be 
confined  to  the  bottom  ;  for  if  it  be 
luiFered  to  pals  on  the  fides,  it  en- 
dangers the  fyrup's  being  burned. 
—This  operation  fliould  alio  be 
performed  with  a  Ihfiart  fire,  to  be 
uniformly  and  equally  kept  up, — in 
which,  as'  well  as  in  boiling  the 
fjreen  fap,  the  ufe  of  butter,  hog's 


lard,  or  other  fat,  is  not  only  very 
ufeful  and  advantageous,  but  abfo- 
lurely  neceflary — When,  in  the 
courfe  of  boiling,  the  fap  rifes  to- 
wards the  top,  a  piece  of  fat  equal 
in  lize  to  a  fmall  nutmeg,  thrown 
in,  will  keep  it  down.  Particular 
tare  fhould  be  taken  to  prevent,  by 
thefe  means,  the  riling  of  the  fyrup 
when  graining,  which  may  require 
a  larger  proportion  of  butter,  &;c. 
It  is  found  that  the  evaporation  is 
much  more  expeditious,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  quantity  of  fugar 
made  is  larger,  when  a  caretul 
guard  is  kept  up  to  prevent  the  fap, 
and  particularly  the  fyrup,  when 
graining,  from  rifing,  by  the  timely 
introdudlion  of  a  ]nece  of  fat,  as  a- 
bove  defcribed. — To  form  a  judg- 
ment, when  the  fyrup  is  fufficiently 
boiled,  take  out  with  quicknefs  the 
ftirring-flick,  which  is  conftantly 
kept  in  the  boiler,  for  the  purpole 
of  taking  the  proof,  rub  ibme  of 
the  fyrup  off  the  lower  end  of  it, 
with  the  thumb,  and  if  on  apply- 
ing the  finger  thereto,  it  draws  in- 
to a  thread,  it  may  be  deemed  in  a 
proper  ftate  to  be  laded  into  a  tub 
or  cooler.  Then  it  fhould  be  forth- 
with ftirred,  and  that  incefTantly, 
with  a  Jlirring-Jlick,  about  three 
inches  broad,  until  the  grain  can  be 
felt  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
when  it  is  in  a  fitfluie  to  be  poured 
into  the  moulds.  The  managing  of 
fugar-works  in  the  Weft-Indies,, 
and  in  the  refining  houfes  in  North- 
America,  has  been  found  to  require 


*  The  method  above  defcrlbed  was  purfued  in  the  laft  year;  and  appeared  to  an- 
fwer  well;  it  is  neverthelels  believed,  by  a  judicious  fugur-boiler,  that  it  would  be, 
bed  to  avoid  letting  the  fyrup  ftand  twelve  hours  after  being  ftrained  througli  a  blan- 
ket. V/hcn  the  proctfs  is  begun,  the  fooner  it  is  completed,  in  his  opinion,  the  bet- 
ter:— the  defign  of  its  lb  ftanding,  for  tv>'elve  hours,  being  chiefly  intended  to  give 
fufticient  time,  for  the  particles  of  lime  and  other  fediment  to  colkdl  at  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle. — It  is  propofcd  that  lini«  fhould  be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  frcfli  Tap, 
in  the  evening,  and  be  well  flirred  ;  the  large  particles  of  litiic,  in  this  cafe,  will  be 
likely  to  fublide  before  morning,  and  the  clear  fap,  fo  impregnated,  may  be  mixed, 
the  next  morning,  in  proper  proportions,  in  the  feveral  kettles;  obfcrviiig,  however, 
that  in  this  mode,  more  lime  will  bc  nvicff^ry,  at  kfs  of  its  ihengtll  will  be  extradcd 
by  cold  than  by  hot  v^'utcr. 
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»nch  judgment  and  experience,  to 
condudl  the  bufinefs  to  the  bell  ad- 
vantage ;  indeed,  k  feems  hardly 
poflible,  to  communicate  to  perfons 
who  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  and  in  terms  clearly  to  be 
nnderftood,  full  information,  as  to 
the  different  appearances  of  the  fy- 
rup,  in  the  time  of  boiling,  and  to 
point  out  the  moment  when  l<j9|f, 
material  movements  or  changes 
ought  to  be  made;  nevertheiefs, 
from  the  foregoing  hints  and  direc- 
tions, which  are  grounded  on  ob- 
fervation  and  experience,  it  is  hop- 
ed, much  ufe  may  be  derived,  and 
that  from  year  to  year,  greater  ad- 
vances and  improvements  may  be 
made,   in  this  valuable  bufinefs. 

CUyingy  ar  Whitening  the  Sugar : 
— To  promote  the  molafTes  paifing 
more  freely  from  the  fugar,  when 
draining  in  the  moulds,  and  to  im- 
prove its  colour,  in  two  or  three 
days  after  the  moulds  are  unftopped 
at  the  lower  end,  mix  white  clay 
with  water,  fo  as  to  reduce  it  to  a 
thin  mortar  ;  with  this  cover  the 
tepofthe  moulds,  one  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  when  this  covering  ap- 
pears dry,  remove  it,  and  fuppiy 
the  place  with  a  frefh  covering,  of 
about  two  inches  thick. 

Although  it  is  apprehended  the 
life  of  clay,  as  above  fet  forth,  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter  part  of  the 
feafon,  will  be  found  beneficial,  it 
may,  however,  be  prudent  to  con- 
tinue or  decline  the  pracftice,  ac- 
cording to  the  effect  or  ufe  it  ap- 
pears to  be  of,  on  a  careful  trial  : 
—  the  quantity  of  clay  muft  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  manner  in  which 
the  fugar  has  been  boiled  ; — if  high 
boiled,  it  will  require  much  more 
elay  than  if  boiled  low.  It  is  alio 
thought  that  the  ufe  of  clay  lel- 
fens  the  quantity  of  lugar,  perhaps 
one  filth  part,  and  may  be  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  knowledge  of 
tiie  perfon  who  undertakes  the  bufi- 


nefs. And  it  may  be  further  re- 
marked, that  if  the  quantity  of  fu- 
gar be  lelTened  one  fifth  part  in 
weight,  by  claying,  -it  is  not  to  be 
concluded  that  the  whole  of  this 
fifth  part  will  be  eventually  loll  ; 
there  will  be  more  iyrup  than  there 
otherwife  would  have  been,  inde- 
pendent of  the  water  from  the  clay, 
that  palTes  through  the  fugar. 

Molafes  and   Vinegar  : -When 

the  trees  of  the  fecond  tapping  be- 
come poor,  in  quantity  and  quality, 
which  maybe  about  the  tenth  of 
April,  or  perhaps  fooner,  then  a 
number  of  frefh  tapped  trees  will 
yield  a  fap,  of  which  may  be  made, 
good  molaffes,  and  alfo  excellent 
vinegar. 

In  all  fugar  plantations,  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  cut  out  the  dif- 
ferent forts  of  timber,  which  grow 
intermixed  with  the  fugar-maple, 
and  even  thofe  of  that  fpecies  which 
are  not  thriving,  proinifing  trees. 
The  timber  fo  cut  will  ferve  for  fu- 
el for  the  boilers,  and  lea? e  greater 
openings  for  the  rays  of  the  fun  to 
enter,  which  will  have  a  tendency 
to  improve  and  enrich  the  remain- 
ing trees.  The  ground  fo  cleared 
of  all  except  the  maple  tree,  it  has 
been  obl'erved,  is  particularly  fa- 
vourable for  pailure,and  the  growth 
of  grafs.  "  Whether  this  tree  is 
injured  or  impoverifhed  by  repeat- 
ed tappings,"  is  an  enquiry  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  has  been  frequently 
made,  of  late,  by  perfons  wha 
have  anxioufly  wifhed  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  bufinefs.  It  has  been 
before  obierved,  that  it  will  beat- 
much  hardfhip  and  abufe,  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  there  are  in- 
llances,  particularly  among  the  old 
lettlements  on  the  North-River,  of 
trees  which  have  been  tapped  for 
fifty  years  or  upwards,  and  conti- 
nue to  yield  their  fap  in  the  feafon, 
equal  to  any  brought  into  ufe  of  la-. 
ter    time  i    indeed  ic  is  afleited. 
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With  confidence,  by  perfons  who 
have  i^ad  fome  years  experience, 
that  thele  tree?,  by  ufe,  become 
more  valuable,  yielding  a  Tap  of  a 
richer  quality.  How  far  a  careful 
cultivation  of  thein,  the  ftirring 
and  manuring  the  ibil  in  which 
they  Itdnd,  may  improve  iheir  va- 
lue, remains  to  be  a'certained  in 
future,  thou'Th  it  may  be  expecfted, 
tnat  this,  like  almoll  all  oiher  trees 
and  plants,  may  from  a  natural 
Itate  be  greatly  and  efTentially  im- 
proved by  the  liand  of  art.  Expe- 
riments, therefore,  will  not  be  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  thole  citi- 


zens, fituated  in  the  more  interior 
pans  of  the  States.  If  it  {hall,  there- 
by, be  found  that  thele  trees  can  be 
readily  propagated,  either  from 
the  leed  or  young  plants,  and  be 
brought  to  thrive,  lo  as  to  be  equal 
in  their  product,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
thole  which  have  been  ftrewed 
over  the  country,  without  the  aid 
of  man,  to  what  an  extent  of  cul- 
tivation may  not  this  lead  !  There 
will  be  no  rilk  or  difadvantage 
attending  the  experiment;  and 
it  certainly  deferves  encourage* 
ment. 


An  Account  of  Mi  s  s  D.  5c  h  loz  e  r  ,  a  celebrated  learijed 
IaJ\\  /;/ f/z^  Electorate  0/ Hanover,  who  was  thought 
worthy  of  the  highefi  academical  honours  in  the  Uni- 
verlity  {?/Gottengen,  at  the  grand  Jubilee j  in  the  year 
1787. 


DOROTHY  Schlozer  is  the 
daugliter  of  Auguftus  Lewis 
Schlozer,  profefTor  of  philofophy  in 
the  univerlity  of  Gottingcn,  and 
well  known  as,  an  able  politician 
and  hilloiian.  She  was  born  Au- 
guft  10.  1770,  and  in  her  earlieft 
years  diibovered  an  uncommon 
fhare  of  underllanding,  which  has 
been  lince  imjiroved  by  extraordi- 
nary application.  Her  father,  en- 
couraged perhaps  by  the  luccels  he 
met  with  in  the  care  of  the  educa- 
tion of  his  prefent  lady,  whom  he 
inllruc-led  when  only  eight  years 
old,  ha  had  the  fole  diTeclion  of 
her  ftudies.  The  progrefs  fhe  made 
in  her  infancy  was  very  rapid. 
She  foon  learned  to  articulate,  and 
at  the  age  of  two  years  and  eight 
month  was  taught  low  German,  a 
language  almoil  foreign  to  her  own, 
and  uiain  needle-work.  Soon  after- 
wards file  began  French,  not  by 
burthening  her  infant   mind  with 


grammar  rules,  but  by  habituating 
her  to  converle  with  a  female  ler- 
vant,  a  native  of  France,  whom 
her  mother  engaged  for  that  pnr- 
pofe.  In  her  hith  year  fhe  was 
taught  to  read  German  in  its  pre- 
lent  purity,  by  books  compofed  for 
her  amufement  by  her  lather ;  fuch 
as  defcriptions  of  her  excurlions  in 
the  country,  &c.  by  which  her 
memory  was  retrefhed,  by  objetfts 
which  the  idea  of  the  pleaiiare  llie 
had  before  derived  from  them  ren- 
dered interefting.  When  fhe  was 
only  five  years  and  a  quarter  old, 
file  received  fome  lefTons  in  Geome- 
try. This  was  deviating  from  the 
ufual  way,  of  commencing  with  a- 
rithmetic  ;  but  her  father  wilhed 
to  try  the  experiment,  and  fucceed- 
edfo  well,  that  in  a  fortnight's  time, 
before  Ihe  had  received  ten  lefTcns, 
fhe  was  able  to  anfwer  very  ditfi- 
cult  queltioiis.  Her  progrefs  in  thd 
acquirement  of  modern  languages 
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was  really  aftonifliing.  She  foon 
learned  both  to  read  and  Ipeak  En- 
gliih,  Italian,  Swedifh,  and  Dutch. 
Her  knowledge  of  the  Italian  was 
confiderably  promoted,by  a  journey 
which  ihe  undertook,  in  her  twelfth 
year,  with  her  father,to  Rome.  She 
was  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  language  at  firft  to  converie  flu- 
ently ;  but  this  dilficulty  was  fooh 
vanquifhed  ;  for  the  profeflbr  oblig- 
ed her  at  all  the  inns  on  the  road  to 
talk  with  rhe  people  of  the  houfe,  or 
play  with  the  chiidren.  This  com- 
puUion,  fhe  confeflcs,  coft  her  many 
a  tear,  as  Ihe  could  not  bear  to  hear 
her  playmates  ridicule  her  pronun- 
ciation ;  but  the  advantage  Ihe  de- 
rived amply  compenlated,  for  in  lefs 
than  five  months  ihe  was  able  to  talk 
Italian  as  fluently  as  her  native 
tongue,  according  to  ihe  evidence 
of  the  Abbe  Denina,  in  his  Lettere 
Brandenburghen,  printed  at  Berlin 
in  1786;  and  on  her  return 
through  Swiflerland  and  Srrafljourg 
fhe  had  the  lame  opportunity  of 
fpeaking  French.  Before  flie  was 
twelve  years  old  (he  began  10  learn 
Latin  ;  and,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  afterwards,  the  rudiments  of 
Greek.  She  may  now  juftly  be 
called  a  good  claflical  fchqlar.  She 
has  read  the  beft  authors  ;  and 
fome  of  her  Latin  verfes  are  fuch 
as  would  not  difgrace  a  prize  poem, 
at  a  public  fchool  in  England.  Be- 
lides  her  knowledge  of  languages, 
fhe  has  applied  them  to  their  proper 
ufe.,  and  made  herfelf  acquainted 
with  almoft  every  branch  of  polite 
literature.  Her  father  has  not  con- 
fined her  to  the  lludy  of  any  fci- 
eiice  in  particular,  but  ^e  has  been 
led  by  choice  to  pay  the  greatefl 
attention  to  the  mathematics. — 
Mils  Schlf)zer  is  perhaps  the  hill  la- 
dy who  has  made  any  great  profici- 
ency in  mineralogy.  In  this  (he  was 
at  tirft  inltrudted  by  the  ingenious 
profelTor  Gmelin  ;  and  aftar wards 


applied  herfelf  to  it  with  anwearied 
indullry,  during  a  refidence  of  fix 
weeks  in  the  Nartz  Foreft,  where 
fhe  vilitedthe  deepeil  mines,  in  the 
common  habit  of  a  labourer,  and 
examined  the  whole  procefs  of  the 
work. 

JVlifs  Schlozer,  though  highly  ce- 
lebrated for  her  erudition,  does  not 
negled  what  are  efteemed  the  firll 
female  accomphlhments.  She  plays 
upon  the  harplichord,  and  lings  with 
as  much  taite  as  {he  draws  and 
works.  Her  perlon  is  pleating, 
and  herdrcls  as  unafFe(5tediy  ealy  as 
her  deportment.  Her  knowledge 
of  hiftory,  and  other  literary  ac- 
quirements, render  her  very  i- 
greeable  in  company,  for  flie  has 
too  much  good-nature  to  be  referv- 
ed,  and  too  much  fenfe  to  be  prefu- 
ming.  She  rides  remarkably  well; 
and  at  the  balls,  from  which  Ihe  is 
feldom  ablent,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
univerfity  are  always  ambitious  of 
her  hand.  Her  furpriiing  talents 
and  accomplilhments  becoming  the 
general  topic  of  converiation,  ihe 
was  propoied  by  the  great  Orien- 
talill,  Michaelis,  as  a  proper  lubjed 
for  academical  honours.  The  Fhi- 
lofophical  Faculty,  of  which  ProltfT- 
or  Michaelis  is  Dean,  was  judged 
to  be  the  litteft,  and  the  25 ih  of 
Augufl:  was  fixed  upon,  at  her  own 
requeft,  for  her  examuiation.  Pub- 
he  deputations,  and  other  univerfi- 
ty exercifes  unfuited  to  female  dif- 
fidence, were  agreed  to  be  difpen- 
fed  with  ;  and  the  examination 
was  held  at  the  dean's  houle,  in  tie 
prefence  of  the  prolcfTors  Katflner, 
Neyne,  Gatterer,  Meifter,  Feder, 
and  Kulenkamp.  She  was  introdu- 
ced by  Michaelis  himfelf,  and  dif- 
tinguiflud  as  a  lady,  with  the  high- 
efl:  feat.  Several  que  (lions  were 
firil  propofed  to  her  in  mathematics, 
all  of  which  flie  ani'wered  to  their 
fatisfadtion.  After  this  Ihe  gave  a 
free  tranflation  of  the  ihiity-ieveuih 
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ode  of  the  firft  book  of  Horace,  and 
cxplaiaed  it.  She  was  then  exa- 
mined in  mineralogy,  and  gave  a 
regular  account  of  the  procefs  of 
the  metal,  from  itsdilcovery  in  the 
mine  till  it  is  refined  and  coined. 
Her  calculations  were  always  juft, 
»nd  founded  n(»t  on  a  fuperficiai  but 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
ject.  One  of  the  profelfors  propo- 
£cd  a  difficult  queftion  in  architec- 
ture. She  acknowledged  that  flie 
had  not  made  architei^ture  her  ftu- 
dy,  but  anfwered  him  with  great 
accuracy,  and  produced  inftances 
of  what  file  alferted  from  St.  Pe- 
ter's at  Rome,  and  the  buildings 
file  had  obferved  at  Florence.  The 
examination  lalted  from  five  o'clock 
tiKhalfpaft  feven,  when  ftie  was 
detired  to  withdraw  for  a  few  mi- 


nutes, and  in  her  abfence  unani- 
moufly  pronounced  worthy  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philofophy. 
When  file  was  defired  to  return, 
and  received  the  congratulations  of 
her  examiners,  fhe  thanked  them 
for  the  honour,  and  told  them,  that 
file  feared  it  was  conferred  too  early; 
but  that  fhe  hoped  to  be  deferving 
of  it  in  five  years  time.  As  foon  as 
fhe  was  declared  iliccefsful,  Mifs 
Michaelis,  one  of  the  profefTor's 
daughters,  prefented  her  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  with  which,  at 
the  requeft  of  the  profefTors,  fhe 
returned  crowned,  to  her  father. 
Her  degree  was  publickly  conferred 
in  the  univerfity  church,  and  her  di- 
ploma prefented  to  her,on  the  grand 
day  of  the  jubilee,  September  1 7, 
17S7. 
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History  of  the  American   R.  evolution. 

(Continued  from  page  <^\.)  , 


THE  difcontents  which  pre- 
vailed in  Quebec,  the  de- 
fcncelef^  ftate  of  the  garrifon,  and 
the  abfence  of  general  Carleton, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  ren- 
dered tlie  city  an  eafy  prey  to  co- 
lonel Arnold,  had  he  been  able  to 
crofs  the  river,  and  make  an  attack, 
immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Point- 
Levi.  But  this,  the  want  of  boats 
prevented.  The  alacrity  of  the 
friendly  Canadians  fupplied  him 
with  canoes  in  a  few  days ;  and  a 
pafiiige  was  effected  in  a  dark  night, 
notwithftanding  the  vigilance  of 
feveral  arm-ed  vefl'els  and  frigates 
in  the  river.  But  the  critical  mo- 
ment was  now  over.  The  city 
had  been  alarmed;  the  murmur- 
ings  and  difcontenti  of  the  inhabi- 
laats  had  given  way  to  an   appre- 


henfion  of  common  danger;  and  the 
mofl  vigourous  preparations  were 
made  for.a  refolute  defence.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Maclean  arriv- 
ed with  his  Highlanders,  to  whom 
were  added  the  failors  belonging  to 
the  veffels  of  war  in  the  river,  and 
a  confiderable  number  of  citizens, 
who  were  embodied  and  armed  at 
their  own  requeft  ;  fe  that  the 
garrifon  was  much  more  numerous 
than  the  alfailant£.  Arnold,  how- 
ever, paraded  his  men  '  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  and  lent  a  flag 
to  lummon  the  garrifon,  who  fired 
at,  and  refufed  to  adnait  it.  Had  he 
been  poffeircd  of  a  fufiicient  fupply 
ot'ammunition  and  artillery  to  make 
a  fpirited  attack,  at  this  time,  it  is 
more  than  probable  thJ»t  the  we41- 
wilhers  to  his  caui'e  would  ilill  have 
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^en  fufficiently  numerous,  to  de- 
liver the  town  into  his  hands,  and 
thus  complete,  at  once,  the  conqueft 
of  Canada.  But  in  the  extraor- 
dinary march  executed  by  colonel 
Arnold,  it  had  been  utterly  impof- 
fible  to  bring  any  artillery  ;  and  in 
the  frequent  overfetting  of  the 
boats,  all  the  powder  had  been  loft 
©r  damaged,  except  a  little  which 
had  been  preferved  in  horns. 

Under  thefe  unfavourable  cir- 
©umftances,  Arnold  adopted  the  on- 
ly plan  from  which  any  advantage 
could  arife.  He  placed  his  men  fo 
as  to  cut  off  the  communication  be- 
tween the  city  and  country,  and  to 
intercept  all  luppliesfrom  without ; 
in  order  to  diftrefs  the  garrifon  for 
want  of  provifions,  and  render  its 
redudtion  more  eafy,  on  the  arrival 
*  of  general  Montgomery,  who  was 
xlaily  expedied,  with  his  vidlorious 
furces,  from  Montreal. 
^j  In   this  fituation  of  af- 

AOC.    10.    r  •         A-      1  -1 

^  fairs  Carleton  arrived  at 
Qiiebec.  His  great  military  talents 
were  exerted  to  ftrengthen  the  for- 
tifications, and  encourage  the  gar- 
rifon. That  no  danger  might  arife 
from  the  dil'alfe(fted  inhabitants,  all 
vho  were  unwilling  to  bear  arms 
in  defence  of  the  town,  were  c- 
bliged  to  leave  it.  The  garrifon 
conlifted  of  about  fixteen  hundred 
men,  compofed  chiefly  of  citizens, 
new  lecies,  feamen,  and  marines. 
Thefe  would  have  been  infufficient 
to  defend  the  extenfive  fortifications 
of  Oiiebcc,  againfl  a  powerful  force  ; 
but  the  inferiority  of  the  befiegers 
in  point  of  number,  as  well  as  in  ar- 
tillery, and  military  fuppHes  of  eve- 
ry kind,  did  not  leave  them  much 
room  for  ap])rehenlJon. 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Mont- 
gomery's iiruation  was  far  from  be- 
ing enviable,  notwithftanding  the 
continual  (uccefs  with  which  ail  his 
meafures  had  hitherto  been  crown- 
ed.   Hii  n  oops  V.  ere  compol'&d  of 


men  led  immediately  from  their 
civil  occupations  to  the  field  ;  mea 
who  from  their  principles,  habit?, 
and  manner  of  life,  were  the  moii 
averfe  to  rrailitary  lubordination  of 
any  civilized  people  on  earth.  A- 
midft  the  fevere  hardships  whidi 
they  experienced,  that  licentiouG- 
nefs,  againft  which  it  would  be 
fcarcely  pofUble  to  guard  even  a- 
mong  regular  troops,  in  fimilarcir- 
cumitances,  was  to  be  prevented  ; 
their  wants  were  to  be  endured, 
ai:d  their  appetites  reflrained,  left 
the  afFci5lions  of  the  Canadians 
fhould  be  alienated  ;  while  every 
appearance  of  harfhnefs  was  equally 
to  be  avoided,  under  the  dread  of 
their  own  defe6lion.  This  wa« 
the  more  to  be  feared,  as  fbme, 
whofe  term  of  enliftment  had  ex- 
pired, were  adiually  golie  ;  and  o- 
thers  feemed  difpoled  to  follow  their 
example.  Nothing  lefs  than  the 
genius  and  addrefs  of  a  Mentgome- 
ry  could  have  furmounfed  thefc 
great  and  continual  diihcukies.  He 
had  conftant  employment  for  the 
various  abilities  he  poiTefTed.  His 
difcretion,  his  firmsefs,  his  talent  of 
perfuading,  were  all  necefTary  to 
keep  together  men,  who  had  no  o- 
ther  motive  to  obedience,  than  zea! 
for  the  common  csvufe,  and  refped: 
for  their  beloved  leader. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  dilad- 
vantages,  general  Montgomery  de- 
termined to  purfue  tlie  enterprize 
he  had  projected  ;  and,  if  pollible, 
to  ftrike  a  decifive  blow  in  Canada, 
by  the  redudf  ion  of  Ouebec.  Hav- 
ii^g  left  fome  of  his  men  in  Montreal 
and  the  forts,  and  detached  others 
to  different  parts  of  the  country,  to 
encourage  the  Canadians  and  for- 
ward lupplies,  he  pufhcd  forwajo, 
with  the  reft  of  hi;  troops,  to/  <;iH 
Arnold.  Great  were  the  hardfhips 
encountered  in  this  march.  The 
roads  were  exceedingly  bad,  the 
climate  i'cyeie,  wmter  had  i€t  ic. 
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and  the  fnow  begun  to  fall.  The 
relohuion  of  the  men,  however, 
was  great,  and  they  arrived  with 
incredible  expedition  at  ^ebec. 
The  joy  of  the  two  little  armies  at 
meeting,  cannot  eafily  be  defcribed. 
They  derived  no  Imall  degree  of 
fatisfatSlion  from  a  mutual  commu- 
nication of  their  various  dilti  elles  ; 
and  the  hope  of  being  able  to  put  a 
glorious  and  fucceliful  period  to  the 
campaign,  gave  new  lite  to  thofe, 
who,  but  a  little  before,  were  ready 
to  fink  under  accumulated  hard- 
ihips. 

On  the  5th  of  December  Gene- 
ral Montgomery  opened  the  liege 
of  Qjiebec,  with  about  eiglit  hun- 
dred men,  little  more  than  half  the 
garriion  ;  (o  much  had  their  num- 
ber been  reduced,  by  the  lofsof  ihole 
men  whom  Montgomery  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  behind  him,  and 
by  the  defertion  of  Enos,  with  near 
one  third  of  Arnold's  detachment. 
To  the  conduft  of  Enos  the  failure 
of  this  expedition  may,  perhaps, 
be  in  a  great  mealure  attributed  ; 
and  though  he  was  acquitted  by  a 
court-martial,  at  Cambridge,  it 
mult  be  remembered  that  his  tiial 
was  rather  premature,  having  been 
fceld  before  any  thing  relative  to 
him  was  heard  from  Arnold,  or  the 
mifchiefs  confequent  on  his  defer- 
tion were  known.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  may  account  for  his  **  hon- 
orable acquittal"  by  the  court-mar- 
tial. 

General  Montgomery  began  by 
fummoning  the  town  in  due  form  ; 
but  the  flag  was  fired  at,  and  refuf- 
tA  admittance.  This  occafjoned 
Montgomery  towrite  to  Carleton  in 
terms  unuliially  harfli.  Means  were 
found  to  convey  this  let-ter  to  the 
governor  ;  but  his  Hrmneis  remain- 
ing inflexible,  a  bimib'.irdment  of 
the  city  immediately  took  place. 
Batteries  compoled  of  fnow  and  wa- 
ter, which  loon  became  ice,   were 


opened,  at  feven  hundred  yards  dif^ 
ftance  from  the  walls  ;  but  the  me- 
tal of  the  beliegers  was  too  light  to 
make  any  conliderable  impreflion. 
Their  whole  artillery  confifted  of 
five  fmall  mortars,  and  fix  cannons, 
nine  and  twelve  pounders. 

The  fituation  of  General  Mont- 
gomery was  at  this  time  peculiarly 
embarralfing.  His  men  had  to  en- 
counter the  hardfliips  of  continual 
fatigue,  and  the  moft  intenfe  cold. 
They  were  not  fufficiently  numer- 
ous to  relieve  each  other  regularly 
in  the  incelfant  labours  they  under- 
went; and  when  exhaufted  with 
fatigue,  they  were  ftill  expofed  to 
the  almoft  infupportable  i'e verity  of 
the  climate,  with  fnow  four  feet 
deep  on  the  ground.  Left  the  con- 
ftancy  and  enthufiafm  of  his  men 
might  fail,  if  their  fuiFerin^s  were 
encreafed,  or  continued  much  lon- 
ger ;  and  thofe  whole  time  of  fer- 
vice  was  expired  fliould  infift  up- 
on being  dilcharged,  it  became  ne- 
cefTary  to  form  a  different  plan  of 
operation — either  torailethe  fiege, 
or  make  one  bold  effort  to  tak« 
Quebec  by  ftorm. 

To  raife  the  fiege,  the  general 
well  knew,  would  be  to  relinquidi 
all  his  conquerts  in  Canada  ;  detert 
the  friendly  Canadians  who  had  be- 
come his  adherents  ;  dilappoint  the 
elevated  hopes  of  the  Americans, 
that  he  would  complete  the  at- 
chievements  of  the  campaign,  by 
the  taking  of  Qiiebec  ;  forfeit  the 
high  opinion  that  was  entertained 
of  his  courage  and  abilities  ;  tar- 
nifli  the  glory  he  had  already  ac- 
quired ;  and  give  up  every  advan- 
tage that  had  been  expected  from 
this  expedition.  In  fhort,  after  all 
the  blood  and  treafure  that  had 
been  expended,  this  one  ftep  would 
leave  Canada  as  he  found  it ;  and 
expofe  the  colonies  to  incurlioni 
from  that  province  when  reinforce- 
ments  fliould   arrive   from  Great- 
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Britain.  Such  would  be  the  fatal 
confequences  of  abandoning  the 
fiege. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  ftorm  the 
town,  garrifoned  as  it  was,  with 
double  the  number  of  the  afTailants, 
feemed  a  defperate  effort  indeed. 
Nature  and  art  combined  to  render 
the  place  almoft  impregnable.  Sup- 
pofing  that  he  could  carry  the  low- 
er town,  ftill  the  upper  part  of  the 
city  was  too  ftrong  for  an  attack 
with  his  fmall  force  :  the  fortifica- 
tions  were  in  good  repair,  and  the 
accefs  exceedingly  difficult,  from  its 
fteepnefs,  being  in  I'ome  places  a 
precipice,  and  defenfible  by  a  few 
men  againft  a  multitude. 

But  great  minds  in  purfuit  of  glo- 
ry, feldom  flop  to  make  a  minute 
calculation  of  dangers.  It  was  fuf- 
ficient  for  this  intrepid  man,  that 
the  reduAion  of  Qiiebec  would 
complete  the  triumphs  of  the  Ame- 
rican arms,  and  the  conqueft  of 
Canada — and,  that  a  defeat  in  the 
attempt,  however  fatal  it  might 
prove  to  himfelf  and  his  troops, 
would  be  productive  of  no  worfe 
confequences  to  his  country,  than 
would  arife  from  tamely  railing  the 
fiege.  Confiding  tl)erefbre,  in  the 
bravery  of  his  men,  and  their  ala- 
crity to  follow  wherever  he  fhould 
lead,  and  depentling  fomewhat  on 
the  extenlivenefs  of  the  works,  he 
finally  determined  to  make  a  bold 
and  judden  effort  to  take  the  town 
by  ftorm. 

The  Provincials  advanced  to  the 
attack  by  break  of  day,  on  the  laft 
day  of  the  year  1775,  in  the  midlt 
of  a  heavy  ftorm  of  fnow.  The 
general's  plan  was  perhaps  the  beft 
that  human  wifdom  could  devife. 
While  two  real  attacks  were  made 
againft  the  lower  town,  by  himfelf 
with  two  hundred  New-Yorkers, 
and  colonel  Arnold  with  about 
three  hundred  New-England  men, 
two  feints  were  made  upon  the  up'^ 
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per  town  by  colonel  Livingfton, 
with  one  hundred  and  fixty  Cana- 
dians, and  major  Brown,  with  a  few 
MafTachufetts  troops.  Thefe  differ- 
ent approaches  threw  the  garrifon, 
for  fome  time,  into  great  unceitain- 
ty,  whither  to  turn  their  principal 
attention. 

Some  embarrafTmeutshad  retard- 
ed the  different  detachments,  io 
that  they  were  not  fufiiciently 
advanced,  at  five  o'  clock,  when 
the  fignal  for  attacking  was  given, 
in  purliiance  of  previous  orders,  for 
that  purpofe.  This  alarmed  the 
garrifon  and  prevented  a  furprize, 
on  which  a  conliderable  dependance 
had  been  placed. 

General  Montgomery,  however, 
prefTed  on  with  the  utmoft  expedi- 
tion, in  a  narrow  path,  with  a  preci- 
pice to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  on 
the   one  fide,  and    thofe   rocks  on 
which  the  upper  town  ftands,  hang- 
ing over  him,  on  the  other.      As  he 
knew  the  moft  defperate  exertions 
pi  valour   would    be    required,    ht 
made  the  firft  onfet  with  a  few  of 
his   braveft  men.     He   foon  forced 
his  way  through   the  firft  barrier, 
and  marched  boldly  at  the  head  of 
his  detachment,   to  attack   the  fe- 
cond.     Here  a  ftrong  body  of  the 
befieged  was  pufted,  with  feverai 
pieces  of  cannon  loaded  with  grape- 
fhot.     By  a  volley  from  thefe,  and 
a  fevere  difcharge  of  mufKetry,  an 
end  was  at  once  put  to  the  valuable 
life  of  this  enterprifing  officer,  and 
the    fortune   of  the   provincials  in 
Canada The   general's  aid  de- 
camp, captain  Mc.  Pherfon,  fome 
other   officers,    and    many    of  the 
brave  men  who  were  moft  forward 
in  the    attack,   fhared   the  fate  of 
their  gallant  leader.   Colonel  Camp- 
bell, on  whom  the  command  devol- 
ved, immediately  retreated,  without 
any  farther  effort,  though  the  ene- 
my had  quit   their  pofl  without  at- 
tempting to  give  a  iecond  firt, 
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Colonel  Arnold,  at  the  head  of 
his  detachment,  was  in  tlie  mean 
time  engaged  in  a  furious  adauk 
upon  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  lower 
town.  He  parted  through  St.  Ro- 
ques  undifcovered,  attacked  and 
fcaled  a  well  defended  batter)',  on 
which  two  guns  were  mounted,  and 
made  the  guard,  confifting  of  thir- 
ty men,  prifoners.  But  this  fuccefs 
was  attended  with  confiderable  lofs ; 
and  Colonel  Arnold  received  a 
wound  in  the  leg,  from  a  mufket- 
ball,  which  obliged  him  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  general  hofpital.  His 
place  was,  however,  well  fupplied, 
by  the  goodnefs  of  the  officers,  and 
the  refolution  of  the  men,  who  be- 
ing ignorant  of  Montgomery's  mif- 
fortune,  were  fo  far  from  being  dif- 
pirited  by  their  own,  that  they 
continued  the  alfault  with  unabated 
vigour,  and  made  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  a  fecond  barrier. 

But  the  befieged  now  perceiving 
the  fmall  number  of  alTailants  in  this 
quarter,  and  that  no  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  any  other, 
coliec^ted  the  whole  lirength  of  the 
garrilbn  againil  them.  While  the 
troops  poured  in  upon  them  from 
all  quarters ;  while  they  had  to  con- 
tend with  every  diladvantaoe  of 
ground,  as  well  as  of  fuperior  num- 
bers;  and  were  expofed  to  a  con- 
tinual and  heavy  fire  from  the  town 
walls,  all  pofTibility  of  retreat  was 
cut  off,  by  a  detachment  which  had 
fallied  through  one  of  the  gates, 
with  feveral  field-pieces,  and  at- 
tacked them  furiouily  in  the  rear. 
In  this  dreadful  fituation,  nocwith- 
lt"anding  the  continual  diminution 
of  their  number,  they  bravely  de- 
fended thamfelves  fur  three  hours  ; 
when,  finding  further  refiltance  in- 
effeflual,  they  at  length  lurrender- 
ed,  and  became  prifoners  of  war. — 
The  firmnefs  and  intrepidity  of  the 
provincial  troops,  on  tliis  occafion, 
has  feldom  been    equalled  by    the 


braveft  and  moft  experienced  ve- 
terans. About  one  hundred  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  three  hun- 
dred taken  prifoners.  The  prifon- 
ers were  treated  with  the  greateft 
humanity,  by  general  Carleton  ; 
and  proper  care  was  taken  of  the 
wounded. 

The  command  now  devolved 
upon  Arnold,  who  difcovered  a  moft 
determined  perfcverance,  and  a 
mind  full  of  refources.  Defeated 
and  wounded  as  he  was,  he  had 
the  boldnefs  to  encamp,  with  the 
fliattered  remains  of  his  troops, 
within  three  miles  of  Quebec. 
Here  he  had  the  addrefs  complete- 
ly to  blockade  the  town,  and  to 
prevent  the  arrival  of  fupplies, 
throughout  the  remaming  part  of 
the  winter.  The  hardfhips  of  a 
winter-encampment,  on  the  frozen 
plains  of  Canada,  were  I'uftained 
with  extraordinary  patience  and 
fortitude  by  thofe  brave  men. 

Perhaps  no  man  has  ever  fallen 
in  battle,  more  univerfaily  or  more 
ciei'ervedly  regretted,  than  general 
Montgomery.  He  was  of  a  refpec- 
table  family  in  Ireland,  where  he 
received  a  liberal  education.  The 
family-eftate  defcending,  agree- 
ably to  the  laws  of  that  country,  to 
an  elder  brother,  it  was  his  lot  to 
be  engaged  in  a  military  life.  En- 
dowed withialenis  that  would  have 
raifed  him  to  eminence  in  any  pro- 
fefiion,  he  foon  became  diftinguifh- 
ed  in  that  of  arms.  With  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  a  fair  profpe^t  of 
higher  preferment,  he  bore  an 
honourable  part  in  a  lormer  war 
in  America,  and  in  the  reduction 
of  Canada — that  land  which  had 
both  glory  and  death  in  itore  ii.K 
him  1 

But  war  and  conqueft  having  no 
other  cliarms  for  this  great  man, 
than  as  tiiey  might  be  the  means  of 
liappinels  to  mankind,  he  took  the 
earlieft  opportunity  of  quitting  the 
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army,  when  the  jDleflings  of  peace 
were  reltored  to  his  country. 

While  in  the  midil  of  camp?*he 
had  ftill  found  Icifure  to  cultivate 
an  excellent  tafte  for  philofophy 
and  the  line  arts.  A  careful  lludy 
of  the  arts  of  civil  government,  and 
of  the  rights  of  mankind,  had  alio 
engaged  much  of  his  attention. 
The  beautiful  and  magnificent 
fcenes  of  which  nature  has  been  fo 
lavifh  in  America,  were  fraught 
with  the  moft  exquifite  cRarms  for 
his  fine  imagination.  His  heart 
was  in  raptures  with  thofe  roman- 
tic fcenes  of  rural  quiet ;  that  lim- 
plicily  of  manners,  uncorrupted  by 
luxury  or  flagrant  vice ;  that  love 
of  knowledge,  and  that  ardour  for 
liberty,  which  he  found  the  people 
of  America  polfefTed  of,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  He  therefore  refolv- 
ed  to  fettle  amongft.  them.  A  ma- 
trimonial conneclion  with  a  lady  of 
a  very  reputable  family,  in  the  then 
province  of  New -York,  loon  after 
his  quitting  the  army,  bound  him 
to  America  by  a  Hill  Itronger  tie. 

He  now  retired  to  a  delightful 
feat  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudfon. 
Here,  in  fweet  domeftic  intercourfe 
with  the  amiable  partner  of  his  bo- 
fom,  converfe  with  men  of  worth, 
the  ftudy  of  univerfal  fcience,  and 
the  improvement  of  his  favourite 
villa,  he  refle<^ted,  with  exquifite 
delight,  on  paft  dangers  ;  and  was 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  uninter- 
rupted tranquillity,  till  the  hand  of 
tyranny  was  ftretched  forth  againlt 
his  adopted  country.  When  this 
eventful  period  arrived,  his  worth 
could  no  longer  remain  hid.  Tho' 
he  had  courted  retirement,  fame 
attended  him  even  to  his  obfcure  re- 
treat. His  fuperior  talents,  his 
eafy,  dignified,  and  unalfuming 
manners,  and  his  inflexible  integri- 
ty, procured  him  a  large  fhare  both 
of  private  affecSlion  and  public  cf- 
teem.     Early  in  the  contelt  he  was 


appointed  a  Brigadier?General  ; 
nor  did  he  hefitate  to  obey  the  calls 
of  liberty  and  his  country.  He 
was  as  ready  to  fupport,  as  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with,  the  unr 
alienable  rights  of  freemen.  Like 
the  illuftrious  commander  in  chief 
of  the  American  armies,  he  bade  a 
tender  farewell  to  the  ferene  plea- 
ibres,  the  domeitic  endearments, 
with  which  he  was  blefl'ed  in  his 
beloved  retirement — but  his  was 
a  lail  farewell ! 

in  the  Canada  expedition,  more- 
was  to  be  done  by  perfuafion  than 
by  force.  To  treat  with  and  re- 
train the  Indians  ;  to  roufe  the 
Canadians  to  a  juft  fenfe  of  their 
rights,  and  encourage  them  to  take 
up  arms;  to  form  a  regular  army 
from  the  moft  difcordant  materials ; 
to  infpire  men,  unaccuftomed  to 
military  fervice,  with  a  contempt 
for  danger ;  to  inure  them  to 
marches,  incampments,  fatigues, 
and  hardlhips,  and  to  cherifh  and 
fupport  them  under  every  difficul- 
ty— all  thefe  required  no  lefs  than 
the  genius  of  a  Montgomery.  He 
pofTefled  all  thofe  qualities,  both  of 
the  head  and  heart,  which  fuch  an 
undertaking  required.  He  under- 
ftood,  and  could  well  explain,  the 
blefllngs  of  a  free  government. 
Perfualion  dwelt  upon  his  tongue. 
He  had  a  foul  great,  dilinterelled, 
affe6lionate,  delighting  to  alleviate 
diftrefs,  and  to  diifuie  happinels. 
In  him  were  united  the  bravery 
of  the  foldier,  and  the  benevolence 
of  the  man.  His  induftry,  vigi- 
lance, ac^tivity,  and  perfeverance, 
were  fuch  as  are  feldom  found  in 
the  fame  perfon.  When  his  men 
laboured  under  the  mofl:  fevere 
hardfhips  of  fatigue  and  hunger, 
when  they  were  under  the  neceffi- 
ty  of  making  their  beds  in  fnow  or 
deep  moraffes,  his  fympathizing 
foul  partook  of  their  diftrefs.  He 
cheerfully  Ihaied  ia  all  their  fuifer- 
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ings.  He  was  more  like  the  father 
than  the  general  of  his  rroops.  Hii 
example  did  more  to  iufpire  pa- 
tience, obedience,  love  of  order 
and  dilciplini-,  than  the  moft  rigid 
exercife  of  autlio- 17  could  have 
done.  The  faults  of  his  troops  he 
wa^  accuit:jmed  to  attribute  to  in- 
experience, hard  duty,  the  badnefs 
of  the  we.icher,  and  the  like — Itill 
encouraging  them  to  nobler  efFo-ts 
i'l  future.  Even  their  im  ^atie  ice  of 
dirci!>irie  he  could  excute,  becaufe 
of  "  that  fpirit  of  freedom,  which 
men  accuiloined  to  think  for  them  ■ 
lelves,  will  even  bring  into  camps 
with  them."  To  theie  excellent 
qualities  may  be  attributed  the 
rapid  tide  of  fuccefs,  which  attend- 
ed his  arms  in  Canada,  previous  to 
the  liege  of  Quebec. 

Wc  have  already  mentioned  the 
motives    whicli    prompted    him   to 
itorm  Q;iebec.     Oie  of  his  letters 
contains  ttie  following  generous  fen- 
timent:   ^'Should  thing*  not  go  well, 
I  tremble   for  the  fate  of  the  poor 
Canadians,  who  have   ventured  fo 
much.     What  fhall  I  do  with  them, 
fhould  I  be  obliged  to  evacuate  this 
country  I   I  have  affjred  them  that 
the   United    Colonies  will   as   foon 
give    up   Mairachufetts   to    refent- 
ment,  as   them."     His  laft  letter, 
in  which  he    fuggefts  his   intention 
of  ilorming  the  garrifon,   evinces 
that  deliberate  and  fteady  bravery, 
which  is  peculiar  to  great  minds. — 
"  I  (hall  be  forry   to  be   reduced  to 
this     mode   of   attack ;    becaufe    I 
know  the  melancholy  confcquences. 
But  the  approaching  feverity  of  the 
feafon,  the  weakneis  of  the  garri- 
fon,  together    wi:h  the    nature   of 
the  works,  point  it  out  too  ftrona- 
ly  to  be  paired  by.     Fortune  often 
baffles  the  moft  fanguine  expectati- 
ons of  poor  mortals —  I  am  not  in- 


toxicated with  the  favours  I   have 
received    at     her    hand's —    But   I 
think  there  is  a  fair  profpecl  of  fuc- 
cefs."   The  melancholy  carallrophe 
of  this  bold    attemjjt  we  need  not 
repeat.     The   difniiy  with  which 
the  troops  were  ilruck,  by  the  fall 
of  their  magnanimous  leader,  is  thus 
happily  exprefled    by  Dr.  Smith,* 
in  ^'Ai  Oration  in  memory  of  gene- 
ral  Montgomery,  and  of  the   offi- 
cers and  foldiers  who  fell  with  him 
before  Q^iebec   "  delivered  before 
Congrels,  agreeably  to  their  defire, 
and  from  which  we  have  extra(5led 
the  principal  parts  of  this  account. 
"  The  llroke  that  fevered  Mont- 
gomery   from  his    army   deprived 
them  of  more  than  a    member.     It 
reached   the  vital?,  and  ftruck  the 
whole    body     with    a     temporary 
death.      As  when  the    forked  light- 
ning, darling    through    the    foreft, 
amid  the  black   tempefts  of  night, 
rends  foine  towering  oak,  and  lays 
its  honours  in  the  dult,  the  inferior 
trees,  which  it  had  long   Iheltered 
from   the   ilorm,  Hand   mournfully 
around, — fo    Hood    the    aftonifhed 
bands  over  their  fallen   chieftain." 
Such  was  the  end  of  a  life  devo- 
ted, from  its  earlielt  years,  to  the 
great   concerns   of  virtue,  liberty, 
truth,  and  juftice.     In  America  he 
was  revered  as  a  martyr  to  the  glo- 
rious caufe  of  liberty.     The   molt 
powerful    ipeakers   in     the   Britifh 
parliament     difplayed  j  their    elo- 
quence, in  praifmg  his  virtues   and 
lamenting  his  fate  ;  and  fome  of  the 
members,   who   had    ferved   along 
with     him    on     former    occafions, 
wept  over  his   untimely  end.     His 
dillinguifhed  worth   even  extorted 
from   the   tniniller  himfelf,  an  ho- 
nourable mention  of  his   illuftrious 
chara<5ter. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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FOR   THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

^  Reply  to  an  E(Jay  in  the  Afylum/^r  Auguft,  on  the  af- 
fed  ions  fubjijiing  between  parent  and  child* 

tion  more  powerful  in  the  human 
Ipecies,  than  in  any  ether  animals. 
How  often  do  we  read  of  parents 
attempting  to  refcue  their  children 
froiH  devouring  flames,  and  periih- 
ing  in  the  attempt  !  Melancholy 
are  the  examples,  but  they  are  an 
honour  to  human  nature.  Zeleucus, 
prince  of  the  Locrians,  paffed  a  law, 
that  whoever  was  convifted  of  a- 
dultery  fhould  lole  both  his  eyes. 
Soon  after,  his  own  fon  was  appre- 
hended in  the  fa6t.  Had  the  law 
been  executed,  it  would  have  been 
worfe  than  death  to  the  fon  ;  had  he 
pardoned  him,  this  would  defeat  the 
defign  of  fo  lalutary  an  inftitution. 
To  avoid  thele  inconveniences,  he 
ordered  one  of  his  own  eyes  to  be 
pulled  out,  and  one  of  his  fon's. 
What  a  contrafl  is  this  to  the  favage 
barbarity  of  the  monfter  Manlius  i 
The  Ion  of  ^intus  Cicero,  hav- 
ing concealed  his  father,  when  pro- 
fcribed  by  the  Triumviri,  would  not 
betray  him,  although  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. Valerius  Maximus  relates  two 
inllances,  of  young  women  nou- 
rifhing  their  parents  with  their  own 
milk  ;  which  appeared  fo  extraor- 
dinary to  the  Roman  people,  that 
they  could  only  account  for  them, 
by  fuppofmg  filial  affection  the  firft 
law  of  nature.  The  following  ac- 
coimt  of  the  ftrength  of  this  princi- 
ple, is  recorded  by  Smellie,  in  his 
Philofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory.  *'In 
the  beginning  of  January,  the  Hanf- 
well  Eaft-lndiaman  was  wrecked 
on  the  coaft  of  Dorfetfnire.  Cap- 
tain Pierce  had  two  of  his  owa 
daughters  on  board.  When  the 
fhip  was  in  the  extremity  of  danger, 
part  of  the  company  laved  them- 
felves  by  fwimming  to  a  rock.     In 


'yHAT  the  aflec^ions  fubfifting 
_  -*-  between  parents  and  children, 
-  are  not  owing  to  nature,  but  to  pro- 
tedlion  and  obedience,  is  not  only 
contrary  to  univeri'al  alTent,  but 
contrary  to  truth,  reafon,  and  ex- 
perience. An  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings of  every  parent,  is  fuiiicient 
to  overthrow  all  that  has  been  faid 
in  fupport  of  this  opinion.  The  love 
of  their  offspring  is  not  only  ftrong- 
ly  implanted  in  the  hmnan  fpecks  ; 
but  extends  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  animal  creation.  The  moft  ex- 
cruciating tortures  have  not  been 
fufiic;ient  to  overcome  this  principle. 
Self-prefervation  yields  to  it.  An 
ant,  when  cut  in  two,  will  not  a- 
bandon  her  young,  but  carry  them 
off,  or  die  on  the  fpot.  A  bitch, 
in  the  midit  of  diirection,  has  been 
feen  to  lick  her  young  ;  and  when 
removed,  groan  in  a  moft  plaintive 
manner.  A  fpider  will  fooner  die 
than  quit  the  little  bag  in  which  her 
eggs  are  included  ;  when  the  young 
efcape  from  the  egg,  fhe  carries 
them  on  her  back,  until  they  can 
ihift  for  theml'elve?. 

It  is  remarked  bynatnralifts,  that 
the  greater  part  of  animals,  from 
the  elephant  to  the  moufe,  from  the 
largeft  to  the  fmalleft  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  are  ferocious  at  the  time  they 
bring  forth.  The  cowardly  domeltic 
hen  acquires  the  intrepid  courage  of 
the  cock ;  and  is  not  afraid  to  attack 
man,  and  every  animal  who  dare 
molefl  her  little  brood.  Had  nature 
endued  the  brute  creation  with  this 
principle,  and  denied  it  to  man,  fhe 
would  have  a6ted  contrary  to  that 
uniformity,  which  runs  through  all 
her  works  ;  but  inftead  of  this,  we 
find  the  ftrewgth  of  parental  affec- 
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this  fituation  Captain  Pierce  afketl 
Mr.  Rogers,  his  third  mate,  if  any 
plan  could  be  deviled  for  laving  the 
ladies.  Mr.  Rogers  repHed,  <'Itis 
impollible  !  but  you  may  fave  your- 
felf,  "  upon  which,  the  Captain,  ad- 
drefling  his  daughters,  and  enfold- 
ing them  in  his  arms,  faid,  ^' Then, 
my  dear  children,  we  will  not  part, 
we  fhall  all  perifli  together  1  "  Mr, 


Rogers  quitted  the  fhip.  An  univer- 
fal  fhiiek  of  defpair  was  heard,  in 
which  the  voices  of  female  diftrefs 
were  diitinguilhed.  In  a  few  nio- 

ments  all  was  hulhed the  fliip, 

with  every  perfcn  on  board,  ha^ 
then  gone  to  the  bottom." 

September  12M,  1790. 


<*^^^^^^^,^^^,(*^. 


FOR    THE    UNIVEF.SAL    ASYLUM. 

In s  T  R  u c T  ION s  for  becoming  a  complete  Demi-Ro g  u  e  ^ 
jrom  an  old  man  to  his  Jon. 


My  dear  Lady 

I  SHALL  foon  arrive  at  the  end  of 
that  crooked  pathy  which  1  have 
trod  for  feventy  years.  Alas!  all  my 
varied  cunning,  my  (hiftings  and 
turnings,  avail  nought  againft  that 
blunt  ruffian  Death,  who,  fcorning 
every  Tideway  attack,  rulhes  upon 
me  like  a  mercilefs  jack-ketch,  and 
has  already  fuch  a  gripe  of  my 
throat,  that  I  can  hardly  deliver 
this  my  laft  parental  in{tru(5tion.  If 
the  tyrant  would  allow  me  a  mode- 
rate refpite,  1  (hould  extend  my 
precepts  to  all  the  conditions  of  life 
in  which  thou  iriayeft  poflibly  be 
placed.  1  would  hold  up  to  thy  ad- 
miration many  illuftrious  patterns 
of  demi-roguery,  in  military  com- 
mands, in  national  councils,  in  the 
courts  of  juilite,  and  in  the  temples 
of  religion.  I  would  prove  that  the 
greater  part  of  ftatefmen,  heroes, 
and  faints,  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times,  thofe  demi-gods  wor- 
ftiipped  by  great  nations,  have  in 
faft  been  dem'i-rogues.  But  this 
cruel  foe  will  not  permit  me  ;  and 
befides,  mv  child,  it  will  probably 
be  fufficient  for  thee  to  know  thofe 
gelden  rules  of  deml-rcguery,  which 
are  to  be  pradtifed  in  the  common 


walks  of  life,  which  have  for  their 
principal  objedl  the  acquifition  of 
ivealthy  the  only  good  which  a  wife 
man  deems  worthy  of  his  purfnit. 
I  have,  my  dear  child,  with  heart- 
felt fatisfa^lion,  beheld  thee  from 
the  very  cradle,  promifuig  to  be 
the  moil  complete  demi-rogue  that 
ever  exifted  ;  when  but  two  years 
old,  thou  didft  cheat  thy  play-mates 
of  their  dolls  and  fiigar-plums  ;  and 
thy  fweet  lifping  lips  did  mix  a 
covipou7id  of  truth  andfalfj^od,  that 
would  puzzle  the  firll  lawyer  m  the 
land.  I  have  formed  thee  by  my 
precepts  and  examples  thefe  twen- 
ty years,  and  now  preis  thefe  my 
dying  words  as  a  precious  legacy  on 
thy  dutiful  heart. 

Abjure,  my  beloved  fon,  for  e- 
ver,  all  thofe  ftridl  principles  of 
confcicncey  jujlkey  humanity y  hcnoury 
andfr'tendjh'tpy  about  which  bigotted 
moralifts  make  fuch  a  pother.  How 
truly  abfurd  is  the  maxim,  that  a 
man  canjiot  cheat  a?iother  <f  fix  pencj, 
•without  being  a  villain!  Or,  that 
you  muft  fpeak  //;*-'  iDhole  tniih,  and 
nothu-.g  but  the  truth  !  Or,  that  you 
muft  7iQt  betray  a  friend,  for  even  ten 
thoufands  founds  I  I  know  thou  haft 
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none  of  thefe  childifh  fcruples  ;  yet 
as  there  is  a  ft-ange  weakneis  in 
the  human  mind,  to  be  at  times  a- 
larmed  by  certain  qualms  of  cofifci- 
tnce^  and  as  in  thole  fatal  moments 
many  a  Hne  bargain  may  be  loft, 
I  think  it  not  quite  needlefs  to  re- 
peat a  leffon  I  have  Co  often  taught. 
As  to  religieus  fearSy  thou  knoweft 
well  that  great  divines,  in  every 
age  and  country,  have  devifed  ve- 
ry effeiSiual  comforts,  atonements , 
penances,  offerings,  corfeffions  &c. 
according  to  the  variety  of  creeds 
and  manners  :  In  the  prefent  en- 
lightened ssra  every  fnadovv  of 
doubt  is  wholly  removed  by  the  Cof- 
pel  of  ufiiverfal  falvation,  that  glori- 
ous dodtrine,  which  throws  the  gates 
of  heaven  wide  open  to  all  the 
rafcals  of  the  univerfe,  and  which 
therefore  muft,  in  conliftence  with 
itfelf,  grant  fuperior  blifs  to  us  wor- 
thy demi-rogues.* 

In  the  next  place,  my  darling, 
remember  that  an  excellent  demi- 
rogue  is  far  from  being  a  notorious 
•villain.  He  loves  money  above  all 
things,  and  he  delights  in  the  prac- 
tife  of  every  lucrative  art  ;  but  he 
fteers  clear  of  the  gallows,  the  dun- 
geon, and  the  wheelbarrow.  He 
is  even  too  wife  to  forfeit  his  repu- 
t^.tion,  becaufe  it  is  worth  a  great 
deal.  A  notorious  knave  is  detefted 
and  fiiunned  ;  whereas  a  demi- 
rogue  is  carefTed  by  many,  as  afe?!- 
fihle  and  good  fort  of  a  7nan^  and 
though  hated  by  the  very  upright, 
is  not 'often  deemed  dangerous  e- 
nough  to  put  them  on  their  guard. 
RelpecH:  the  prejudices  of  mankind, 
they  frequently  hang  a  wretch  who 
pilfers  a  trifle,  when  ihey  extol,  as 
a  clever  fellow,  the  man  who  can, 
with  dexterity,  embezzle  a  thoufand 
guineas.  Between  thee  and  me, 
the  two  charadters  of    demi-rogus 


and  arch-villain  are  not,  at  the  bot- 
tom, very  different,  (which  probab- 
ly has  at  firft  occafioned  the  fimila- 
rity  of  names,)  and  therefore  the 
firit  has  a  continual  propenfity  to 
degenerate  into  the  other.  But  it 
is  prudence  that  draws  a  diftindt 
line  between  them,  that  prudence 
which  is  perhaps  the  only  real  vir- 
tue, I  am  forry  that  Solomon,  who 
is  called  the  wifeft  of  men,  did  not 
fix  that  meaning  on  the  heavenly 
wifdom,  about  which  he  wrote  fo 
many  books.  To  keep  thy  feet  on 
this  flippery  path,  learn,  my  fon, 
the  painful  talk  of  felf- command. 
Never  fwallow  a  gilded  hook  ! 
flmt  thine  eye  on  bewitching  thou- 
fands,  when  they  would  tempt  thee 
to  infamy  and  ruin  !  I  have  feen 
many  a  line  fellow  fwing,  or  lofe 
his  ears,  only  becaufe  he  was  o?ie 
degree  more  than  a  denii-rogue. 

Having  premifed  thefe  two  capi- 
tal maxims,  I  proceed  to  lay  down 
thofe  manceuvres,  which  I  and  ma- 
ny others  have,  with  great  fuccefs, 
practifed  for  many  years  ;  and  ef- 
pecially  fince  the  glorious  period  of 
American  freedom  ;  for  our  blefied 
liberty  has  broken  afunder  many  of 
thole  abfurd  moral,  civil,  and  reli- 
gious bonds,  which  cramp  the  mind, 
and  tye  the  hands,  in  other  flavilh 
nations :  witnefs  our  generous  ten- 
der laws,  bankrupt-laws,  and  other 
things  within  thy  own  obfervation. 
Firjl,  and  above  all  tilings,  my  dear 
fon,  never  pay  thy  debts  uohile  thvu 
canjl  pojjibly  help  it,  1  have  known 
many  worthy  men  to  grow  rich,  on- 
ly by  a  faithful  adherence  to  this 
wife  maxim.  Buy  on  credit  houfes, 
lands,  cattle,  clothes;  in  Ihort,  eve- 
rything that  does  not  abl'olutely  re- 
quire cafh.  My  honoured  friend . 

never  keeps  more  cafli  by  him  than 
what   is    indifpenfable   for    market 

*  He  was  an  absolute  univerfaliji ,  and  not  onc  of  thofe  who  admit  a  final  refljtuti- 
on  after  a  temporary  punilhment. 
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money  ;  all  the  reft  he  refeives  for 
iheriffs'  vendues  and  other  Ibch  op- 
portunities :  He  will  even  fonieiimes 
go  in  debt  with  huckiter- women,  for 
half  a  pound  of  butter,  while  he  has 
great  fums  at  interelt,  at  thirty  per 

cent.  Your  venerable  uncle has 

not  yet  paid  the  tradefmen  that  built 
his  fine  hoiife,  twelve  years  ago, 
nor  the  labourers  that  worked  fo 
hard  to  improve  his  excellent  farm. 
It  may  be  faid  that  this  manasuvre 
cannot  laft  long,  becaufe  impatient 
creditors  will  want  their  money, 
but  nothing,  my  child,  is  more 
eafy  ;  many  of  thy  creditors  are 
good  natured  people,  and  take  thine 
apologies  bona  fide  ;  others  are  too 
lazy  to  pufh  thee,  until  their  patience 
is  quite  exhauft:ed  ;  others  again  are 
anxious  for  cuft:om  or  employ,  and 
while  they  think  thee  refponfible,  do 
not  wifli  to  give  an  affront.  All  of 
them  are  willing  to  accept  of  a 
fmall  matter,  from  time  to  time, 
rather  than  venture  o\  the  delays 
and  uncertainties  of  the  law — This 
laft  is  a  moft  fortunate  circumftance: 
with  one  hundred  pounds  cafh,  a 
knowing  man  may  eafi'iy  command 
the  credit  of  one  thonfand  pounds, 
for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Learn  then 
to  apply  with  propriety  thefe  magic 
found^—*'call  again:"  **  come  back 
in  two  weeks  at  the  fartheft  :"  "  Do 
you  think  I  mean  to  run  avv'ay  V 

**  I  pray  take  an  order  upon " 

*'  As  1  have  a  foul  to  be  faved,  I 
have  not  a  dollar  by  me  :"  "1  am 
extremely  forry  you  did  not  come 
one  hour  fooner,  as  I  laid  out  every 
farthing  on  a  great  bargain  :"  "  I 
am  disappointed  by  afcoundrel,  who 
was  to  pay  me  an  hundred  pounds 
this  very  morning  :"  "well  well,  if 
you  will  not  truft  me  I  know  who 
will,  fo,  your  humble  fervant  :" 
♦  «  D — n  yon,  whom  do  you  threat- 
en, do  you  kncAv  who  i  am  f" 

Secondly,    take  every   advantage 
in  dealing,    Inpumerable  examples 


will  fhow  thee  the  importance  of 
this  precept.  How  many  prudent 
men  have  made  their  fortunes  by 
our  excellent  tender-laws,  now 
unhappily  abrogated  by  the  fede- 
ral   conltitution  !     D n    their 

narrow-hearted  probity,  how  ma- 
ny thoufands  have  I  loft  by  it  ! 
you  know  what  harveft  I"  made 
during  that  golden  aera!  You  re- 
remember  how  I  paid  the  poor 
widow  an  hundred  weight  of  flour, 
in  lieu  of  an  hundred  pounds  hard 
money,  which  I  had  borrowed  from 
my  good  friend,  her  hnfoand.  The 
parfon  called  me  publicly,  an  infa- 
mous rafcal  ;  and  faid,  that  every 
tear  of  the  diftrefTed  mother  and  her 
orphans,  would  be  melted  lead  on  my 
carcafe  in  the  other  world ;  but  I  did 
not  mind  his  filly  prattle.  Nor  did  I 
lofe  my  reputation  :  1  had  ftill  a 
confiderable  influence  in  the  county, 
was  a  leading  man  in  the  congrega- 
tion, and  a  member  of  the  afTem- 
bly.  I  boldly  afTerted,  that  con- 
grefs  had  a  right  to  make  what  laws 
they  pleai'ed,  and  that  the  hundred 
of  wheat,  being  worth  one  hundred 
pounds  in  congrefs  money,  was  con- 
feqtiently  worth  one  hundred  in  fpe- 
cie  ;  that  it  would  have  been  worth 
one  thoufand  pounds,  if  that  honour- 
able body  had  thought  proper  to 
make  it  fo. 

As  a  great  general  has  an  inex- 
hauftible  fund  of  ilratagems,  fo  a 
Ikilful  demi-rogne  is  never  at  a  lofs 
for  expedients,  in  any  variation 
of  circumftances.  A  friend  of  mine 
fold  a  horie  to  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance, and  warranted  him  fault- 
lel's,  on  his  hop.our.  Next  morning 
as  the  man  came  into  the  ftable, 
the  horfe  fainted  him  with  both  his 
hind  legs,  in  fuciJ  a  manner  that  lie 
will  never  forget  it.  He  went  in  a 
rage  to  accule  t.ie  leller  of  bare-faced 
knavery  ;  but  my  friend,  who  is  a 
man  of  cool  te.nper,  iaid  gravely, 
"  1  never  in  my   life  knew  «?ither 
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man  or  beaft  without  fome  fault  or 
other:  pray  don't  be  in  a  paffion,  ic 
is  contrary  to  Chriftian  meeknefs." 
The  other  curfed  him  heartily  ;  but 
my  friend  laughed  in  his  fleeve,  and 
kept  the  forty  pounds  Jhug  in  his 
pocket.  A prop'js  of  horfes — Thefe 
noble  animals  leem  providentially 
dellined  for  the  peculiar  emolument 
of  demi-rogues.  From  the  gentle- 
man-racer to  the  common  j<jckey, 
millions  are  made  every  year  by  the 
myjlery  of  horfe  dealing.  Indeed 
this  is  a  fcience  in  itfelf;  but  I 
would  advife  thee  to  dip  ib  far  into 
it,  as  to  pick  up  a  dozen  pounds  oc- 
cadonally.  Thou  mayeft  fometimes 
gain  this  much  by  a  lucky  fwap  on 
a  journey,  without  going  ;i  Hep  out 
of  thy  way. 

There  is  a  nice  art  in  maldng  up 
accounts,  in  good  charging,  in  flips 
of  error,  and  in  balancing  a  contra 
account.  A  friend  of  mine  had  to 
pay  a  dotftor  twelve  pounds,  for  in- 
oculating his  family  ;  on  being  fued 
he  produced  a  contra  account,  which 
ho\vever,after  draining  every  point, 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten 
pounds.  My  friend  was  relulved  to 
be  even  with  the  pill-baker  i  fo  he 
charged  a  barrel  of  cyder  with  haul- 
ing, at  forty  fliillings,  kilfed  the 
book,  and  came  ofF  like  a  ra.iu. 

Every  calling  has  its  peculiar  craft 
and  myftery.  The  baker  knows  the 
virtue  of  allum  ;  the  butcher  blows 
up  a  lean  carcafe  ;  the  brewer  makes 
Itrong  beer  of  hops  and  water  ;  the 
fooemaker  makes  you  a  neat  fl]<;e, 
That  it  may  wear  out  the  fooner  ; 
the  taylor  can  drefs  yor-  a  pompous 
account  with  thread,  buckram,  but- 
tons, twift,  &c.  ,  the  retailer  of  li- 
quors will  ftrengthen  your  rum  with 
pepper,  or  mend  your  madeira 
with  rum.  Whatever  bufinefs  you 
ciioofe,  acquire  the  intimacy  of  fome 
old  hand,  who  is  a  perfect  mafter  of 
his  trade.  But  here  let  me  again 
warn  you  of  indifcretion.    A  noted 
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fhop-keeper  had  made  a  handfome 
profit  on  peppered  rum  ;  he  was  at 
bell  only  fuipe6ledoffoul  play,  wlien 
his  greedinefs  prompted  him  to  Iklt 
it,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  thirifc 
of  grog-drinkers.  A  fagaciouscufto- 
mer  fmelt  the  rat,  and  found  the 
rum-jug  in  a  few  days  covered  with 
a  coat  of  fait.  The  unhappy  demi- 
rogue  became  a  hiave,  and  was  un- 
done. 

Thirdly,  ray  fon,  cheat  the  fuhlic 
whenever  thou  cafiJL  There  thou 
mayeft  even  venture  beyond  the  u- 
fual  bounds  of  prudence,  becauie  in 
this j/re'e'  country y  perfonal  intereft  is 
fo  generally  preferred  to  v/hat  is 
called  the  public  iveal J  that  you  need 
not  much  fear  informers,  and  other 
harpiesof  the  law.  In  fa 61,  what 
is  the  public  but  a  chimera,  a  phan- 
tom, woi  (hipped  by  a  few  ideots, 
who  Hile  themfelves  patriots IfooL, 
who  facrifice  property  and  life  for 
this  idol,  the  creature  of  their  own 
crazy  brains.  You  may  plunder 
the  public  in  many  ways.  Smug- 
gling is  one,  which  will,  in  the  pre- 
ient  circumftances,  be  very  lucra- 
tive. Heaven  feems  to  have  cre- 
ated our  numberlefs  creeks  and  in- 
lets for  the  benefir  of  fmugglers  : 
they  alway  throve  well  in  this 
country,  while  it  v/as  but  a  Britifh 
colony  :  how  much  more  v/ill  they 
now  flourifli  in  thirteen,  perhaps 
foon  fifty,  independent  ilares  ! 
Smuggle  then,  my  fon,  I  again  re- 
peat it  i  You  fhoulc  do  it  merely 
from  ajuft  abhorrence  of  this  ci5rf- 
ed  federal  conflitution,  wiiich  has 
fhut  up  fo  many  fources  of  wealth 
from  the  meritorious  race  of  demi- 
rogues.  Smuggling  would  foon 
undermine  this  mighty  fabric, 
which  mocks  the  power  of  mighti- 
eft  foes. 

In    general,   condemn  all  taxes 

whatever,  as  an  impofition  upon  a 

free  and  enlightened  people,    as   a 

b-:ic!ge  of  Turkifu  flavery,and  do  all 

Y  z 


lyo  Injirudi  ions  for  becoming  a  complete  Demi-rogue, 

in  thy  power  to  filch  from  the  pub- 
lic revenue,   whether  it  be  impoll, 

excife,  poll-tax,  or  any  other. 
But,  iny   fon,  fiiould  heaven  fet 

thee  up  as  a  collector,  treafurer,  a- 

gent,  or  whatever  kind  of  manager 

for  the  public,  change  thy  tune  im- 
mediately.      Extol    the  moil    un- 

limitted  taxation    as  a  divine  right, 

as  indifpenfable  for  the   very  exif- 

tence  of  thy  dear  country  ;  becaufe 

the  more   you  handle    of  the  public 

money,  the  more    will  flick  to  thy 

hands.     Knowefl  thou  how   many 

commifTaries  and   agents   got    rich 

during  the  war  1  Thou  remember- 

eft  the  Ihoes  made  for  a  winter- 
campaign,  that  buril  to  pieces  be- 
fore the   troops   had  marched  ten 

miles  1  You  recollect  alio  the  (hirts 

that    fat    as  clofe  on  the  foldiers' 

backs,  as  the  flays  of  any  belle  or 

the  coat  of  any  beau  in  the  city  ! 

I  advife    thee,  my  dear   child,   to 

pray  morning    and    evejitng  for   a 

fpeedy  -wary  that  you  may  handle 
the  magazines,  and  grow  fat  by 
ftarving  ten  thoufand  ibldiers,  who 
are  fooliih  en«ugh  to  fight  with  a 
hungry  belly. 

F(;urthly,  my  fon,  he  aparfy  man. 
Parties  are  neceffary  in  all  well- 
ordered  republics,  and  particularly 
beneficial  to  demi-rogues.  If  thou 
canfl  be  a  leader,  fo  much  the  bet- 
ter ;  but  at  any  rate  be  a  tool,  and 
fell  thyfelf  well  to  the  highefl  bid- 
der.  Whenever  I  read  the  ac- 
counts of  Briiiih  ele<5tions,  I  curfe 
my  unlucky  flar  to  be  born  in  this 
poor  fimple  country,  where  nothing 
but  grog  and  beef-fleaks  can  be 
carnt,  even  by  voting  a  fellow  in- 
to the  fat  office  of  Sheriff.  But,  my 
fon,  I  hope  thou  wilt  live  to  fee 
flreams  of  gold  flowing  at  every  e- 
ledlion,  for  members  of  congrefs, 
governors,  aflemblymen  &c.  &c. 
and  if  I  am  not  millaken,  thou  wilt 
fcoop  handfuls  into  thy  pockets.  I 
hope  likewife  that  a  civil  war  may 


take  place  every  ten  years.  Thefe 
are  times  of  harvell  for  a  fmart 
man.  What  immenfe  Ihms  were 
gained  in  the  lall  war!  Whig  for 
continental  money,  and  Tory  for 
hard  money.  A  fenfible  friend  of 
mine  one  day  betrayed  a  Britilh 
guard  into  the  hands  of  the  militia, 
and  the  next  he  caufed  a  party  of 
thefe  to  be  taken  by  the  refugees. 
He  got  a  handfome  reward  from 
both.  He  was  indeed  a  little  too 
bold,  and  got  indifted  dfor  his 
pranks  ;  but  the  yellow  boys  flood 
his  friends,  he  came  off  without 
damage,  and  was  till  his  death  a 
vvel!-refpe(fted  citizen. 

Fifthly,  my  A^lxXvcx^^  fiu  ear  freely 
whenever  an  oath  is  a  pe?iJiyworth. 
Fie  upon  the  balhful  ichool-boy  that 
dickies  at  this frivolouus  ceremony! 
I  have  told  you  already  of  the  U- 
niver  fat  panacea  for  afqueamijh  con- 
fcience.  Oaths  were  facred  in  bar- 
barous times  ;  but  in  this  philofo- 
phic  age  they  are  mere  bugbears 
for  children  and  old  women.  I 
have  known  a  good  deal  picked  up 
by  fwearing  for  hire.  Swearing 
for  each  other  is  alfo  a  laudable  re- 
ciprocity of  friendfliip  ;  jufl  as  lend- 
ing a  hand  at  harvefl,  or  fome  o- 
ther  bnfy  work.  You  may  efpeci- 
ally  pradlife  a  profitable  fwearing 
in  the  following  cafes :  to  verijy  u 
dubious  account^  whether  your  an- 
tagonill  difputes  certain  articles,  or 
inlifls  on  having  paid,  but  lofl  the 
receipt  :  To  confirm  difputes  lega- 
cies, deeds,  and  other  titles  of  pro- 
perty ;  To  obtain  the  privileges  tf 
bankruptcy  and  i)ifolvency, — Thefe 
are  admirablie  fubftitutes  for  tender- 
laws,  and  have  been  the  making  of 
many  honefl  demi-rogues  !  Egad  ! 
to  buy  lands,  houfet,  plate,  every 
thing  you  wifh  from  credulous  fim- 
plttons,  and  then  conjure  them  a- 
way  by  fwearing  that  you  are  not 
worth  five  fhillings  i 

Laftly,  my  fon  and  heir,  I  charge 
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thee  either  7iever  to  viarry^  or  jiiarry 
like  an  able  demi-rogne.  Seek  a 
rich  wife,  and  let  not  a  boyifli  fancy- 
make  thee  lofe  a  fingle  dollar,  for 
the  fake  of  beauty,  genius,  virtue, 
and  fuch  fiimfy  ftuiF,  on  which  an 
honeft  man  cannot  fubfift  the  firft 
four  and  twenty  hours  of  the  honey- 
moon. Your  plain  dealers  pretend 
that  it  is  bafe  and  criminal  to  cheat 
a  woman  of  her  heart,  by  not  giv- 
ing her  thine  m  return.  Blefs  us  ! 
what  is  the  beft  woman's  heart ! 
I  would  fell  all  the  female  hearts  in 
America  for  fixpence.  Befides,  a 
demi-rogue  has  no  heart  to  give  : 
His  heart  is,  as  it  were,  caled  in 
gold,  impenetrable  to  the  fiiafts  of 
love,  and  every  other  filly  paflion. 
If  practicable,  marry  fome  rich  wi- 
dow of  80.  You  may  have  the 
good  fortune  to  marry  three  or  four 
fuch  in  fuccellion,  which  will  make 
thee  a  man  indeed.  Mind  alfo  to 
cheat  the  parfon  of  his  fee,  which 
is  the  more  eafy  as  thefe  fellows  ne- 
ver fue. 

Thefe,  my  beloved  fon,  are  the 
principal  maxims  I  bequeath  thee  ; 
print  them  on  thy  heart  !  A  cir- 
cumftantial  detail  would  require  a 


treatife  ;  and  it  is  needlefs,  becaufe 
thy  own  genius,  maturing  by  expe- 
rience, will  teach  thee  every  thing 
needful,  like  a  fure  inward  light.  I 
feel,  my  fon,  the  weight  of  thy  reply 
to  my  advice  the  other  day,  ^^  why 
fo  long  a  pradlice  of  demi-rogue- 
ry  has  not  made  me  more  weal- 
thy". But  let  not  this  circumllance 
leilen  thy  regard  to  my  falutary 
precepts.  The  fadl  is,  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  demi-rogues,  and  the  fu- 
perior  cunning  of  fome  young  dogs, 
have  not  only  leffened  the  profits 
of  the  trade,  but  alfo  given  me  of 
late  fome  confounded  hard  knocks. 
1  have  received  a  number  of  tickets, 
from  rafcally  jail-birds.  A  confum- 
mate  villain  cheated  me  out  of  my 
line  farm.  Thou  thy felf  haft  pret- 
ty often  drained  my  pocket  by  thy 
tricks ;  which,  by  the  bye,  I  forgive 
becaufe  of  thy  proficiency  from  my 
inftruclion.  !  am  glad  to  leave  a 
world  that  grows  too  wife  for  me  ; 
and  hope  that  thou  wilt  as  much  out- 
fiiine  the  demi-rogues  of  the  rifing 
generation,  as  I  have  furpafled  my 
cotemporaries. 

C. 


Account  of  the  Imitative  Faculty  in  a  Horfe  :  From  a 
Tour  through  France,  in  1788. 


ON  fetting  off  from  Rouen,  I 
found  my  felf  provided  with 
a  pretty  little  gray  bidet,  and  a 
portilion,  in  favour  of  whom  I 
was  fomewhat  prepofiTelfed,  being 
the  fmarteft  of  any  I  had  met  with, 
drefted  in  a  new  royal  Hvery  of 
blue,  with  red  and  gold,  and  a 
waiftcoat  finely  fringed. 

i  mounted  my  nag,  with  no 
i'mall  degree  of  felf-latisfa^ion  ; 
when,  giving  him  the  whip,  I  dif- 
covered  that   the  only  quality  he 


had  of  going,  was  that  of  moving 
backwards,  as  he  began  to  kick 
behind  moft  furioufly,  to  the  great 
derangement  and  endangering  of 
mv  perfon  ;  being  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  his  mane,  in  order  tt* 
keep  my  feat,  on  account  of  the 
huge  and  ill-fliaped  wooden  faddle  I 
was  mounted  on.  At  length  I 
found  the  only  way  to  manage  him 
was,  to  let  him  follow  his  compa* 
nion ;  the  poftilion  then  cracked 
his  whip;  galloped  away  as  faft  as 
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he  could  go,  and  mj  horfe  after 
him  ;  and  lb  exactly  did  he  fullow, 
Itep  by  ftep,  that  when  the  poftili- 
on's  horfe  galloped,  mine  gall(;ped; 
■'A'hen  his  trotted,  walked,  or  ftood 
ftill,  mine  correfponded  in  every 
movement  ;  till,  by  the  time  I  had 
proceeded  half  a  inile  fiom  the 
town,  I  found  myfelf  covered  all  o- 
ver  with  dirt  from  head  to  foot, 
which  flew  from  the  heels  of  the  o- 
iher  iiorfe.  At  length,  when  we 
had  got  about  a  mile  from  Rouen, 
as  we  were  cantering  over  the 
pave,  the  poftilion's  horfe  made  a 
fiilfe  ftep,  and   dalhed   with  greati 


violence  on  the  ground  ;  the  rider 
tumbled  off,  and  the  horfe  rolled 
upon  his  huge  jack-boot.  My  bidet, 
who  followed  clofe  behind,  was  fo 
ftrongly  addiifted  to  the  vice  of  imi- 
tation, that  without  any  vilible 
caufe  whatever,  he  immediately 
Hopped  (hort,  and  tumbled  down 
upon  the  other,  with  an  apparent 
vo'uuary  motion.  We  were  all  four 
rolling  together  in  the  moft  ludic- 
rous fituation  imaginable  ;  a  fituati- 
on,  that,  at  the  moment,  I  wifhed  for 
that  prince  of  caricature,  Geoffrey 
Gambado,   to  have  been  prefent  at. 


Extra tH:  from  the  Tranfa6lions  of  the  Society  Infiituted  at 
London  y??r  the  Encouragement  of  Arts ^  Manufactures 
and  Commerce,  for  the  Tear  1789. 


UNDER  the  head  of  Mechanics 
we  find  fome  letters  and  cer- 
tiHcates  on  the  utility  of  the  gun- 
harpoon  in  ftriking  whales.  Cap- 
tain IVheatly  writes  to  the  fociety 
as  follows  : 

'^  I  have  been  informed  lately  of 
the  encouragement  given  by  you 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Harpoon-guns,  in 
the  Whale-fifhery.  I  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  you  the  following  in  fiance 
of  their  utility,  in  the  Britannia,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  John  Thomibn,  of 
London,  under  my  command,  du- 
ring the  three  laft  feafons,  in  Davis's 
Straits  ;  in  which  time  we  killed 
fourteen  large  whales,  and  in  all  of 
which  the  guns  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal inftruments  of  their  deltruc- 
tion  :  eight  of  which  were  firft  llruck 
by  the  gun- harpoon  ;  and  the  others, 
although  nor  the  firft,  were  general- 
ly the  fecond  and  third :  and  often 
when  a  boat,  with  the  common  har- 
poon, dare  not  approach  them, 
by  reafoa  of  their  throwing  about 
their  fins  and  tails,  the  gun,  at  a  fafe 


diftance  of  eight,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
fathoms,  has  given  their  mortal 
wound. 

The  greateft  inconvenience  we 
laboured  under  was  the  rain  or  fnow, 
and  fometimes  the  fea,  wetting  the 
lock  :  to  remove  that  obftacle,  I 
had  a  cafe  of  leather,  lined  with  tin, 
to  fit  round  the  gun,  and  over  the 
lock,  big  enough  to  fire  the  gun  with 
the  cafe  on  ;  lb  that  we  could  fire 
in  any  weather  ;  and  found  thim- 
bles made  of  wire,  twifted  in  the 
flit  of  the  harpoon,  and  a  bit  of  cork 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  harpoon,  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  very  fafely  and 
well. 

Their  ufes  in  calm  and  ftill  wea- 
ther are  very  great  ;  as  a  whale, 
although  it  is  a  timorous  creature, 
will  very  often  lee  a  boat  approach 
it  to  twenty,  fifteen,  and  even  ten 
fathoms,  before  it  finks;  all  of  which 
diftances  are  in  the  reach  of  the 
gun,  but  none  of  them  in  the  reach 
of  tlie  hand-harooon. 
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AS  large  quantities  of  Woollen 
Cloth  are  made  in  private  fa- 
milies and  brought  to  market  in  our 
trading  towns,  a  great  part  of  which 
is  not  calculated  for  market,  you  will 
readily  attend  to  the  following  hints, 
from  thofe  who  are  concerned  in 
purchafing,  and  know  what  manu- 
factures will  beft  fuit  the  market, 
and  command  the  beft  prices. 

1.  Be  very  careful  inforting  your 
wool.  There  are  three,  four,  or 
five  forts  of  wool  in  a  fleece,  which 
fhould  be  feparated,  and  all  the 
wool  that  goes  into  one  piece  fhould 
be  of  nearly  the  fame  finenefs  and 
quality.  If  diiferent  forts  are  put 
together,  the  cloth  will  not  full 
well.  The  beft  pra(nice  is,  to  put 
the  two  forts  which  are  neareft  a- 
likeinto  the  fame  piece;  taking  the 
poorer  kind  for  the  warp,  and  the 
better  kind  for  the  filling,  as  the 
filling  is  that  which  makes  the 
nap  in  drefUng.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  the  filling  fhould  be  flack 
twifted. 

2.  Make  your  cloths  of  greater 
width.  The  common  width  from 
the  loom,  in  this  country,  is  one 
yard  :  but  this,  when  fulled,  falls 
fliort  of  three  quarters,  a  width  that 
cuts  into  garments  to  great  difad- 
vantage.  It  fl"iculd  come  from  the 
loom  five  quarters  wide,  fo  that 
when  fulled,  it  will  remain  feven 
eighths,  v/hichf  wiU  cut  as  well  as 
double  width. 


3.  When  your  cloths  are  made 
for  market,  let  the  pieces  be  of  con- 
fiderable  length  ;  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  loom.  The  fale  of  much 
cloth  is  loft,  or  the  price  much  loW' 
ered,  becaufe  it  comes  to  market  in 
fmall  pieces  of  three  or  four  yards. 
A  felvage,  of  ten  or  twelve  threads 
of  coarie  yarn,  ftiould  be  made  on 
the  fides,  to  preferve  it  on  the  ten- 
ter-hooks. 

4.  Let  your  coarfe  wool  be 
made  into  flannel  of  a  yard  wide 
and  brought  to  market  white.  Peo- 
ple are  apt  to  tkink,  becaufe  they 
wear  checkered  and  ftriped  cloth 
themfelves,  that  the  fame  will  fuit 
beft  in  market  This  is  a  mirtake. 
None  but  white  is  vi'orn  in  the  lar- 
ger towns,  and  none  but  white  is 
ever  imported. 

5.  Let  perfons  employed  inma- 
k'ng  white  cloths,  be  careful  not 
to  mix,  with  the  wool,  flireda  of 
linen,  locks  of  blue  wool,  pieces  of 
blue  yarn  or  lint,  or  any  thing  that 
will  appear  in  the  clotb.  All  fuch 
articles  make  fpots ;  they  are  marks 
of  flovenly  work,  and  hurt  the  fale 
of  the  cloth. 

6.  It  would  be  weU  th^t  cloths 
were  fulled  before  they  come  to 
market.  This  is  wholly  the  pradlice 
in  England,  and  it  is  notiafe  purcha- 
fing cloths  before  they  are  fulled,  for 
the  quality  gannot  be  well  alcer- 
tained. 

Hartford,  Augnj}   90,    1 79O. 


THE      FIERY      ORDE  .VL, 


'y  OWARD3  the  end  of  the  Greek 
-*■  Empire  at  Conftantinople,  a 
general,  who  was  an  objeCl  of  fuf- 
picion  to  his  mafter,  was  urged  to 
undergo  the  fiery  proof  of  the  Or- 
deal  by  an  archbifhop,    a    fubtile 


courtier.  The  ceremony  was  this  ; 
three  days  before  the  trial,  the  pa- 
tient's arm  was  inclofed  in  a  bag, 
and  fecured  by  the  royal  lignet  ; 
he  was  expected  to  bear  a  red  hot 
ball  of  iron,  three    times,  from    th» 
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altar  to  the  rails  of  the  hmStua.ry, 
•without  artifice  or  injury.  The 
general  eluded  the  experiment 
with  plealantry.  M  am  a  Ibldier,' 
iaid  he,  *  and  will  boldly  enter  the 
lifts  with  my  accufers;  but  a  lay- 
■roan,  a  (Vnner  like  myfelf,  is  not 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles. 


Your  piety,  holy  preiare,  may  de- 
ferve  the  interpofition  of  Heaven, 
and  from  your  hands  I  will  receive 
the  fiery  globe,  the  teft  of  my  inno- 
cence.* The  archbilhop  ftared,  the 
emperor  fmiled,  and  the  general 
"was  pardoned. 


Advantage  cf  fea-^cUhing .    Related  by  Dr.  Fofter. 


A  VESSEL  on  its  voyage  from 
Jamaica  to  England,  had  fuf- 
fered  lb  much  from  the  ftorms,  by 
which  it  was  overtaken,  that  it 
was  at  laft  on  the  point  of  finking. 
The  crew  had  recourfe  in  all  hafte 
to  the  boat.  The  great  hurry  they 
were  in,  having  occafioned  them 
to  take  with  them  but  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  provifions  and  liquor,  they 
began  to  be  afflicted  with  hunger, 
as  well  as  thirft,  in  a  high  degree  ; 
when  the  captain  advifed  them  by 
Bo  means  to  drink  the  (ea  water, 
as  the  cffedl  of  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely noxious  %  but  rather  to 
follow  his  example,  and,  thinly 
clad,  to  dip  in  the  fea.  Ke  him- 
felf  prac^ifed  this  conftamly  ;  and 
not  only  he,  but  all  thofe  who  fol- 
lowed his  example,  found  that 
when  they  came  out  of  the  water, 
both  their  hunger  and  thirft  were 
perfe<^ly  appeafed  for  a  long  time. 


Many  o<f  the  crew  laughed  at  htni, 
and  at  thofe  who  followed  his  in- 
ftruc^lions ;  but  at  length  they  grew 
weakened,  exhaufted,  and  died  of 
hunger  and  thirft  ;  nay  fome  of 
them,  urged  by  defpair,  threw 
themtelves  into  the  fea  ;  but  the 
captain,  and  fuch  as  feveral  times  a 
day  dipped  in  the  fea,  preferved 
their  lives  for  the  fpace  of  nineteen 
days ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
they  were  taken  up  by  a  veflel 
which  was  failing  that  way.  It 
fhould  feem  that  they  absorbed,  by 
the  pores  of  their  bodies,  as  much 
pure  water  as  was  fufficient  for 
their  nourifhment,  all  the  fait  being 
at  the  fame  time  left  behind.  In 
fa^l,  the  fait  was  depofited  on  th6 
exterior  furface  of  their  bodies,  in 
the  form  of  a  thin  pellicle,  which 
they  were  obliged  repeatedly  to 
rub  off. 
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Remarkable  injiance  of  good  Senfe  in  a  Doc 


A  GENTLEMAN  had  trained 
his  dog  to  feveral  domeftic 
functions,  and  among  others,  to 
carry  meat  from  his  batcher  in  a 
balket  hung  round  his  neck.  One 
morning  coming  home  with  his 
load,  he  was  attacked  by  leveral 
ftout  dogs.  He  fet  the  balket  down, 


and  fuftained  the  combat  with  ex- 
traordinary prowefs  for  a  long  while. 
At  laft  finding  himfelf  incapable  of 
defending  his  charge,  he  fell  too 
and  fwailowed  with  amazing  vora- 
city, finding  this  the  only  expedi- 
ent to  difappoint  the  robbers. 
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OF      LATE 

A  SERMON,  on  temporal  and  fpiritual  Salvation  : 
Delivered  m  Chrijl -Church,  Philadelphia,  before  ther 
Pennnfylvanm  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  By  AVilliam^ 
Smith,  D.  I>.  Pi^ovo/i  of  the  College  and  Academy  of 
Philadelphia.  {On  the  am^iverfary  of  American  inde'-^ 
pendence,  1790.)  Prepared  mtd  publified  at  the  re^ 
queft  of  the  Society. 

the  foundation"  of  any  order  ox 
inftitutiw,  we  cannot  perceive  ;  it- 
exhibits,  however,  a  well-drawn 
portrait,  in  which  are  united  the 
brave  foldier  and  the  patriotic  citi- 
zen. The  manner  in  which  he  dif^ 
cufTes  hi^/eco/id  hsad  i&  fublimc  be* 
yond  defcription. 

The  laft  and  great  difflifton  of 
the  Gofpel,  alluded  to  in  the  t€Xt, 
he  fees  already  begun  in  theie  long 
benighted  regions;  an^  is  borne 
forward,  with  an  enthufiaftic  fer- 
vor, to  the  time  when  virtue, 
knowledge,  and  true  religion  (liall 
be  extended  to  the  utmoft  v-erge  of' 
this  great  continent.  That  no  na- 
tion can  long  fiouriih  without  thefe, 
he  proves  from  the  woful  example 
of  all  the  great  empires  that  have 
hitherto  exifted.  Hence  h&  takes^ 
occaiion  to  enforce,  in  the  ilrongefl 
terms,  the  civilization  of  the  Indir 
ans,  as  a  duty  incumbent  or  tke 
peo}iie  of  thefe  States. 

A  few  extra^s  will  give  tb^ 
reader  Ibme  idea  of  that  ftrength  of 
metaphor,  that  bold  energy  of 
thought,  and  that  nervous  elegance 
of  language,  which  render  this  dif- 
courfe  beautifully  fublirpe,  and  to 
whieli;na  defcription  could  doijuP 


DR.  smith's  Sermon  wasthis 
year  fubltituted  for  an  oration, 
the  fourth  of  July  being  on  Sunday. 
His  text  is  taken  from  the  fublime 
and  rapturous  prophet  Isaiah,  Hi. 
12.  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  ho- 
ly arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  the- nations  ; 
ayidiall  the  ends  of  the  earth  /hall  fee 
the  Salvation  of  our  Cod. 

He  endeavours  to  fliew  that  this 
prophecy  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  United  States,  both  as  it  re- 
fpe6ls  a  temporal,  and  a  fpiritual 
falvation. 

He  firft  expatiates  on  the  fubjedl 
of  temporal  falvation  ;  and  paints, 
in  glowing  colours  the  bleflings  of 
peace,  Uberty,  and  plenty  which 
the  United  States  enjoy.  Under 
this  head  he  mentions  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  Ciuqinnati;  and,  to  ob- 
viate the  fui'picions  which  it  has 
given  rife  to,  Ihows  the  pure  and 
patriotic  principles  on  which  it  is 
fouttded.  A  palTage  is  quoted,  from 
a  fermon  delivered  before  General 
Wafhington,  in  1778,  from  which 
he  aflumes  to  himfelf,  ^'  fome  part 
of  the  merit — at  leait  of  hinting 
the  foundation  of  the  order  of 
the  Cincinnati."  How  the  paflage 
alluded  to,  can  be  faid  tq   <'  hint 
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tice.  Near  the  beginning  he  fays, 
How  divinely  luminous,  how  fwectly 
evangelical,  Jiow  richly  inftrudtivc,  and 
how  triumphantly  accordiinc  to  the  fo- 
lemnitics  of  this  day,  are  our  Text  and 
Context  I  To  no  period  under  the  law,  to 
no  former  period  under  the  golpcl,  can 
■we  look  for  the  lull  explanation,  or  near 
accomplifhmcnt  of  the  prophecy  before 
us  !  To  the  prefent  aera,  and  to  the  hap- 
py circumftances  under  which  we  are  now 
afTcmblcd,  we  are  called  to  turn  our  me- 
ditations, and  to  feek  for  a  more  ample 
commentary  upon  this  prophecy. 

In  this  divine  work  for  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm,  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  nations,  even  to  "  the  ends  of  the 
earth,"  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  American 
States  appear  to  be  brought  into  the  midfl: 
of  the  great  drama.  I'hey  mourned  un- 
der "  oppreffion"  and  wrong;  but  now 
they  are  "  reflored  and  comforted."  Their 
land  was  defolated  ;  but  now  "  their  wafte 
places  fing  for  joy."  They  have  heard 
"  the  tidings  of  good  things."  The  gof- 
pcl  is  preached  unto  them. 

The  aulpicious  ^ra  is  at  hand,  and  its 
hleffings  almoil  within  our  grafp  !  The 
anticipation  of  them  ought  to  fill  us  with 
a  holy  fervor,  and  he  as  a  portion  of  divine 
fire  to  animate  us  in  the  remaining  duties 
of  this  day,  which  regard  a  temporal  as 
well  as  &  fpiritual  falvation. 

jThe  Dr.  juttly  oblerves  that  the 
commemoration  of  fplritnal^  as 
well  as  t:mpQral  blefluigs  and  deli- 
verances ought  to  be  attended  to, 
on  the  annivei  fary  of  American  in- 
dependence ;  and  that  they  are  in 
their  nature  infe parable. 

The  joy  of  this  Jay,  as  often  as  it  fliall 
return,  ought  not  to  be  a  nolfy  and  tumul- 
tuous joy,  {houts  of  triumph,  a  difplay  of 
the  fpoils  of  enemies,  trophies  of  viiflgry, 
the  mere  glare  and  parade  of  external 
ihew,  illuminations,  feaftings  and  the  like, 
(which,  as  emblems  and  remembrancers, 
may  on  proper  occafions  be  allowable  and 
fit ;)  But  it  fhould  be  a  religious  joy,  the 
joy  of  the  heart  before  the  Lord. 

Under  the  fecond  head,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  Ipirituil  deliverance 
foretold  in  the  latter  claufe  of  his 
text,  he  introduces  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  the  nature  of  the  Gofpel, 
and  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  re- 
vealed to  mankind;  — 

In  all  the  majcfty  of  truth,  and  beau- 


tics  of  holinefs,  the  blcfled  Gofpel  deliv- 
ers to  us  thofe  laws,  by  which  wc  are  t» 
live  here,  and  be  jud^ed  hereafter.  Con- 
taining do(5lrines  the  moll  rational  and- 
fablime,  precepts  the  moil  bcn«volent 
and  lalutary,  a  flilt  the  mole  rich  and 
powerful,  in  all  the  variety  of  language 
and  colourii\g,  and  Iharpcr  than  a  two- 
edged  fword — this  heavenly  book  was 
given  to  purify  the  heart  and  afFedions; 
to  enlighten  and  exult  the  underftanding; 
to  awaken  and  guide  the  confcience  ;  to 
confirm  our  hopes  and  remove  our  fears;  to 
banifh  ignorance  and  fupcrftition  ;  to  call 
down  the  idols  of  the  nations ;  to  miti- 
gr.te  or  deftroy  lawlcfs  power  ;  to  check 
the  rage  of  barbarifm  ;  to  humanize  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  call  them  off  from  a 
vain  dependence  upon  external  worlhip 
and  ceremonies,  to  a  trull  in  the  living 
God  ;  obedience  to  his  moral  laws  and 
the  voice  of  confcicnce  within;  repen- 
tance from  pall  offences ;  an  acceptable, 
rational,  and  elevated  devotion  of  heart ;  a 
longing  after  immortality  ;  an  exaltation 
to  the  life  of  angels,  the  joy  of  God,  and 
happinefs  unfpeakablcand  full  of  glory  I 

Such,  then,  being  the  nature  and  end 
of  the  go/pel  of  Chrijl,  how  triumphant  is 
the  affurance  given  in  our  text,  that  "  the 
Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  nations"  of  this  immenle 
continent,  and  that  his  promife  hath  gone 
forth  "  to  thele  ends  o;  the  earth,"  that 
they  "  Ihall  fee  the  falvation  of  God," 
and  exult  in  the  full  blaze  of  Gofpel-duy  ! 

Farther  on  he  lays. 

Should  we,  as  a  people,  negle(fl  the 
call  which  Is  given  us,  for  contributii^ 
our  utmoft  endeavours  to  render  this  land, 
a  land  of  knowledge  and  virtue  as  well  as 
of  freedom ;  fhould  wc  imagine  that  we 
were  fent  into  it  only  to  eat  the  fruits 
thereof,  to  wre(l  from  the  former  lords  of 
the  foil,  by  us  called  Savage*,  the  poffef- 
lions  which  they  held  from  age  to  age, 
without  feeking  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion as  well  as  our  own  ;  Ihould  \Ve  refufe 
to  "  undo  the  heavy  burden,  to  break  e- 
vcry  yoke,  and  let  the  opprcfTed  go  free" 
— juflly  might  we  fear  that  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God  would  punifh  us  for  our 
unworthincfs,  and  raifc  up  other  inflru- 
menti  for  the  accomplifliment  of  his  own 
eternal  purpofes  of  love,  for  civilizing  as 
well  as  chriftianizing  this  immenfe  conti- 
nent. 

The  following  extract  is  replete 
with  all  the  beauties  which  a  vi- 
vourous  imagination,    grandear  of 
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thought,  energy  of  ftyle,  and  warm 
benevolence  of  fentiment  can  be- 
Itow. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  negleft  of  God's 
mercies,  and  countcraifling  the  gracious 
purpofes  of  his  providence,  ace  offences 
grievous  in  his  fight.  Certain  it  is,  that 
national  fins  are  the  caufes  of  national  mi- 
fery,  and  that  the  corruption  of  the  mem- 
bers leads  to  a  diffolution  of  the  whole 
body. 

Where  are  now  the  nations  and  em- 
pires of  ancient  renown  ?  Where  is  the 
'Jewijh  nation,  which  is  more  immediate- 
ly addreffed  in  our  text  ?  Where  the  Af- 
Jyrian,  the  ivlacedonian,  the  Grecian,  the 
Roman,  once  fo  celebrated  among  man- 
kind, at  whofe  voice  the  furrounding  na- 
tions trembled  ?  Alas  !  are  they  not  fal- 
len— fallen — fallen  ! — funk  into  that  abyfs 
of  fhame  and  mifery,  where  the  gbolis  of 
departed  empires  ftalk  about  in  fad  lamen- 
tation of  their  former  glory  !  Their  defo- 
lation  and  ruin  followed  their  departure 
from  the  path  of  virtue  and  honour  ;  and, 
of  what  they  once  were,  only  the  imper- 
fe<5l  memorial  remains! 

Be  wife,  then,  be  inflrudled,  ye  rifing 
American  States  !  Let  it  be  your  glorious 
contention  which  of  you  (hall  (land  fore- 
moft  in  making  liberal  provifions  for  the 
advancement  and  fupport  of  freedom  and 
virtue  ;  without  which,  neither  the  ordi- 
nances of  religien,  nor  the  laivs  can  be  du- 
ly adminiftered ;  nor  the  civil  duties  of 
life  fulfilled  ;  nor  the  manners  of  a  peo- 
ple improved  ;  nor  their  happinefs  for  a- 
ny  length  of  time  fecured-  But  by  wife 
eftablilhmcnts  for  the  inftrudtion  of  youth, 
the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  fciences, 
the  encouragement  of  induftry,  and  the 
maintenance  of  religion  and  morality— ^this 
fliall  become  a  great  and  happy  landi 


Tranfported  at  the  thought,  I  am 
borne  forward  to  days  of  diftant  renown  ! 
In  my  expanded  view,  thefe  United  State  f 
rife,  in  all  their  ripened  glory,  before  me. 
I  look,  through,  and  beyond,  every  yet 
peopled  region  of  the  New  vVorld,  and 
behold  period  IHII  brightening  upon  peri- 
od. Where  one  continuous  depth  of 
gloomy  wildernefs  now  ftiuts  out  even 
the  beams  of  day,  I  fee  new JIates  and  em- 
pires, new  feats  of  •wifdam  and  knowledget 
new  religious  domes,  fpreading  around. 
In  places  now  untrod  by  any  but  favage 
beafis,  or  men  as  favage  as  they,  I  hear 
the  voice  of  happy  labour,  and  behold 
towery  cities  growing  into  the  ikies! 

Lo  !  in  this  happy  pidure  I  behold  the 
native  Indian,  exulting  in  the  works  of 
peace  and  civilization  !  His  bloody  hatchet 
he  buries  deep  under  ground,  and  his 
murderous  knife  he  turns  into  a  prun- 
ing hook,  to  lop  the  tender  vine  and  teach 
the  luxuriant  fhoot  to  grow.  No  more 
does  he  form  to  himfelf  a  heaven  after 
death,  (according  to  the  poet)  in  compa- 
ny with  his  faithful  dog,  behind  the  cloud- 
topt  hdl,  to  enjoy  folitary  quiet,  far  from 
the  haunts  of  faithlefs  men ;  but,  better 
inftrudled  by  Chriftianity,  ht  views  his 
everlafting  inheritance,  a  houfc  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Inftead  of  recounting  to  his  offspring, 
round  the  blazing  fire,  the  bloody  ex- 
ploits of  their  anceilors,  and  wars  of  fa- 
vage death,  fhewing  barbarous  exultation 
over  every  deed  of  woe,  methinks,  I  hear 
him  pouring  forth  hia  Eulogies  of  praife 
to  the  memory  of  thofe  who  are  the  in- 
ftruments  of  heaven,  in  raifing  his  tribes 
from  darknefs  to  light ;  in  giving  them 
freedom  and  ci-vilization,  and  converting 
them  from  violence  and  blood,  to  meek" 
nefs  and  loAje  ! 


^:^-^^'<*)°=<*N^  <^:^'^'<^>^'^ 


MEMOIRS    OF    THE    BLOOMSGROVE 
FAMILY. 


(Concluded  fr 

THE  following  obfervations  of 
Mrs.  Bloomfgrove,  to  Fanny  and 
Rozella,  on  the  reigning  foible  of  the 
fair  lex,  merit  the  ferious  perufal 
of  every  lady,  whether  (he  be  a- 
mother  or  a  daughter. 

You  cannot  but  perceive,  continued 
Uni  AsYL.  r«/.  ^.  No.  3. 


om  page  ii6.) 

Mrs.  Bloomfgroove,  that  mere  external 
beauty  is  of  little  worth,  and  that  defor* 
mity,  when  affociated  with  amiable  diC- 
pofitions  and  ufeful  qualities,  does  not 
preclude  our  refped  and  approbation.  I 
would  not  be  underftood  todefpife,or  even 
undervalue  beauty.  Where  it  is  the  gift 
of  nature,  we  ought  to  value  and  cherilh 
Z  .2' 
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k,  as  wefliould  ull  her  other  gifts.  But 
if  the  poffcffor  fpends  her  monwn^s  at 
the  toilet,  and  under  the  hands  of  the 
frifeur  ,  and  her  evenings  in  company, 
to  difplay  the  a.lJitiunal  beauty  file  de- 
rives from  adventitious  ornaments,  her 
mind  niuft  be  neeledled,  while  her  heart 
h  corrupted  by  flattery  and  poifoned  by 
vanity.  They  who  live  only  to  difpl.iy  a 
pretty  face  and  a  fine  drefs,  can  fcarcely 
be  ranked  above  an  infenfible  ftatuc,  or  a 
rainted  image.  A  head  without  undcr- 
flandiug  will  always  appear  contemptible, 
whether  it  be  covered  wit^i  acap  or  a  wig. 
A  female,  who  plumes  herlclf  on  her 
beauty,  is  in  great  danger  of  having  her 
temper  foureJ  by  the  apprehenfion  of 
flights  and  negleAs  with  which  Ihe  meets. 
One  inftance  of  this  will  cancel  a  thoufand 
flatteries  of  proftsfled  admirers.  The  re- 
petition of  them  irritates  the  Ipirits  ;  and 
the  miid,  being  awake  to  the  leail  ap- 
pearance of  inattention,  is  fo  often  in  a 
ferment,  that  fournefs  of  temper  i^  the 
confequence.  Sicklinefs,  fears,  fallc  deli 
cades,  pride,  afle>flation,  and  weaknefs  of 
nerves,  are  incidents  not  uncommon  to 
females  of  this  ftamp.  Finding  themfelves 
admired  without  faying  or  doing  any 
thing  worthy  of  notice,  they  fave  them- 
felves the  trouble  of  acquiring  any  valua- 
ble accomplifhmente.  A  tafte  for  read- 
ing and  a  habit  of  thinking  would  i.c  too 
much  trouble  for  them.  But  beauty  is  a 
rofe  that  foon  withers.  With  the  lofs  of 
that,  they  lofe  the  power  of  pleafmg  o- 
thers;  and,  what  is  ftill  worfe,.poircfs  not 
the  power  of  pleaiing  themfelves. 

She  next  Ihows  them  rhe  tolly  of 
affectation. 

Affedlation  is  that  in  manners  which 
hypocrify  is  in  religion — an  attempt  to 
impofe  on  others  by  an  appearance  of 
qualities  which  we  do  not  pofTefs.  We 
cannot  pay  ourfelves  a  worfe  compliment 
than  by  affeAation  :  it  is  a  tacit  acknow- 
iedge;nent  that  we  ought  to  be  what  we 
are  not.  Like  a  mafk,  it  may  conceal  our 
face  :  but,  is  ftiil  known  to  be  a  falfe 
face. 

It  is  always  difguftful,  not  (miy  becaufe 
•annatiiral,  but  becaufe  it  indicates  a  trif- 
ling vanity  of  mind. 

Nothiag  conduces  more  to  render  a 
perfon  agreeable,  than  cafy  and  ^jraceful 
nian.iers  hat    our  manners  may    be 

graceful,  they  mull  1  c  natural;  for  actions 
which  aril  forced,  are  ftifF  and  awkward, 
and  therefore  dir^uiU'ul.  Shun  afFeda- 
tion  tlierefore  in  all  ics  odious  forms  ;  ;if- 
fuinu  no  borrowed  airi ;  and  be  content 


to  pleafe,  to  fnine,  or  to  be  ufeful,  in  the 
way  which  nature  points  out,  and  which 
rcafon  approves. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  example, 
in  forming  the  characters  of  youno 
j^erlbns,  is  tliat  of  the  books  they 
read.  A  proper  choice  of  thele  is, 
therefore,  of  rhe  utmod  impor- 
tance. To  ladies  it  is  more  parti- 
cularly fo ;  for  being  denied  that 
extenlive  incercomle  with  the 
world,  which  falls  to  the  {hare  of 
the  other  fex,  they  are  more  de- 
pendant on  boolcs  for  theii  ideas. 
On  this  fnbjecl,  Mrs.  Bloomfgrove, 
with  great  propriety,  rem  ak-, 

Another  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to 
lefTen  the  excellence  of  the  female  charac- 
ter, and  render  the  minds  of  young  ladies 
empty  and  vain,  is  the  books  they  read,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  fpend  their 
time.  Nothing  can  have  a  worfe  effcit 
on  the  mind  of  our  fcx,  than  the  free  uf« 
of  thofc  writings  which  are  the  offspring 
of  modern  novclilk.  Their  only  tenden- 
cy is  to  excite  romantic  notions,  while 
they  keep  the  mind  void  of  ideas,  and  the 
heart  delbitute  of  fentiment.  They  cre- 
ate a  falfe  taile,  withuut  balancing  the  ac- 
count by  the  weight  of  information  ahd 
judgment. 

1  do  not  mean,  my  dear  girls,  to  inti- 
mate that  all  books  bearing  the  denomi- 
nation of  novels  or  plays,  are  of  the  above 
defcription  :  there  are  many  works  of 
imaginatioij,  and  of  entertainment,  which 
are  ihe  moft  agreeable  vehicles  of  pure 
and  excellent  in{huclion.  But  the  com- 
mon herd  of  both  thefe  kinds  of  writing 
ferve  to  corrupt  the  heart,  while  they 
prevent  improvements  in  ufeful  know- 
ledge ;  and  yet  what  a  proportion  of  that 
agreeable  part  of  life,  from  twelve  to 
twenty  years  old,  do  many  yjrls  devote  to 
this  kind  of  amufement!  It  is  amufe- 
ment  only,  as  it  ferves  to  wafte  the  time 
infcnfibly. 

The  female  mind  being  left  thu*;  va- 
cant, or  filled  with  trifling  and  romantic 
ideas,  it  is  not  at  all  ftrange  that  the  con- 
verfation  partakes  of  the  fame.  The  o- 
thcr  fcx  laugh  at  the  wcaknefs  of  ours  on 
this  account.  "  In  order  to  pkafe  the 
ladies,  they  fay,  they  are  obliged  to  tri- 
fle :"  and  tnis  rcflcdion  appears  but  too 
well  fninded,  when  we  obferve  how 
much  better  reception  the  empty-lkulled, 
cringing  fop,  who  can  talk  an  hour  V/ith- 
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out  faying  any  thing  to  the  purpofe,  meets 
imong  females  of  this  ilamp,  than  the 
gentleman  whofe  head  is  enriched  with 
ufcful  knowledge,  and  whofe  heart  is 
formed  by  virtuous  principles.  This  is  as 
great  a  reflcdion  as  can  be  call  upon  our 
fex,  and  degrades  the  female  charadcr  in 
the  mind  of  all  perfons  whofe  elleem  is 
worth  enjoying. 

It  is  not  my  wifh  that  you,  my  dear 
children,  fhould  ever  acquire  the  epithet 
«f  I  .earned  Ladies ;  but  that  you  fhould  en- 
rich and  adorn  your  minds  with  fuch 
knowledge,  as  will  both  raife  you  above 
the  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  the 
falfe  tafte,  or  the  artful  infinuation  of  any 
books  you  may  read  ;  and  render  you  lefs 
dependant  on  external  aniufements  and 
empty  gratifications.  If  young  girls  in- 
dulge freely  in  reading  books  of  mere  a- 
mufement,  thefe  will  unavoidably  give 
their  minds  a  caft,  which  can  never  be 
fuitable  to  the  ufeful  part  of  a  female 
charadler,  which  is  wholly  domeflic.  Let 
your  underllandings  be  enriched  with  at- 
tainments, which  will  enable  you  to  fhine 
in  converfation,  without  aifeding  or  e- 
ven  appearing  to  know  it;  to  unite  deco- 
rum and  good  fenfe  witli  mirth  and  joy, 
and  to  infpire  complacence,  while  you 
command  attention  and  refped.  Hov^r 
would  it  raife  the  female  charader  in  the 
view  of  the  world,  if  young  ladies  would 
generally  fpend  their  leifure  hours  in  read- 
ing books  of  this  tendency  ? 

Books  written  with  a  view  to  convey 
inftrudion  through  the  channel  of  the 
imagination,  are  not  only  harmlefs  and  a- 
grecable,  but  ufeful  and  improving  to  the 
young  mind.  To  thefe  I  would  turn 
your  attention,  as  being  proper  to  accom- 
pany the  more  folid  parts  of  learning. 
I'he  world  abounds  with  works  of  this 
kind,  where  the  enhghtened  authors  dif- 
play  genius,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  world.  With  fine  fcnfibilities,  and 
an  cxtenfive  view  of  men  and  manner?, 
they  addrcfi  the  heart  with  fimplicity  and 
chaftenefs,  in  a  variety  of  images,  where 
the  likenefs  is  caught  warm  from  the  life, 
fentiment  is  united  v/ith  charader,  and 
the  beautiful  portrait  prefcnted  to  their 
mind. 

Females  have  more  time  for  reading 
than  the  other  fcx,  and  adually  read 
more  books.  Why  then  are  they  not  as 
well  verfed  in  folid  and  ufeful  literature  ? 
evidently,  hecayfc  they  negled  thofe  ftu- 
dieswhich  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the 
mind,  enrich  the  underftanding,  and  ex- 
pand the  heart, 
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Mr.  Bloomrgrove's  condudl,  in 
this  relpedl,  is  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

It  was  never  the  wifh  of  Mr.  Bloomf- 
grove  to  deprive  his  children  of  the  inno- 
cent pleafwres  of  imagination.  But  he 
coUeded  for  them  the  writings  of  the  bell 
poets,  hiftorians,  travels,  charaders,  geog- 
raphy, elements  of  natural  philofophy, 
and  books  of  tafie  and  elegance,  mifcella- 
neous,  moral,  and  entertaining.  He  uf- 
ed  them  to  give  him  fome  account  of  the 
books  they  read.  This  method  made 
them  read  with  attention  and  recollec- 
tion. In  the  evening,  he  would  ofren  in- 
quire how  they  had  paffed  their  time  ; 
T^hat  they  had  read,  and  what  improve- 
ment they  had  made  ;  and  when  they  had 
read  a  book  tlirough,  he  would  requeft 
them  to  favour  him  with  a  particular  ac- 
count, in  th-eir  owu  language,  of  the  fub- 
jed,  the  author's  defign,  and  their  opin- 
ion of  the  execution  of  the  work.  In  the 
courfe  of  this  converfation,  he  would 
make  his  own  remarks  and  obfervations, 
which  made  it  a  fcene  of  entertainment 
and  inilrudion. 

A  very  important  part  in  our 
author's  fyftem,  is  an  early  rehgioiis 
education.  His  plan  is,  to  attach 
youth  to  that  religion  which  is  ieat- 
ed  in  rhe  heart,  which  breathes 
love  and  gratitude  to  the  Deity, 
and  henevolence  to  mankind  ;  and 
which,  while  it  neceflarily  attaches 
its  votaries  to  Ibme  one  form,  nei- 
ther makes  them  bigots  to  that,  nor 
illiberal  ceniurers  of  any  other. 
The  followmg  fentiments  are  ex- 
prefTed  by  Fanny,  in  a  letter  to  a 
clergyman,  on  this  liibjecl  ; 

With  regard  to  the  difference  of  feds, 
I  have  little  choice.  I  believe  they  ai-e  all 
good  ;  and  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
various  breathing  incenfe  which  arifes 
from  innumerable  altars,  unites  in  one 
pure  flame,  as  it  afcends  the  heights  of 
heaven,  aud  glows  for  ever  beneath  the 
approving  fmiles  of  the  Almighty.  That 
only  appears  the  bed  for  me,  which  in- 
fpires  the  moil  folcmn  and  devout  fenti- 
ments. But  I  mean  not,  by  uniting  to 
one,  to  rcjed  any  other 

Many  valuable  extracts  from  this 
work  might  be  given,  in  addition 
to  thofe  we  have  feledied  ;  but  as 
'.ve  have  already  been  fufRciently 
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prolix,  we  {hall  content  ourfelves 
with  our  author's  character  of 
young  BloomCgrove  and  his  filler. 
In  thefe  portraits  the  reader  may 
behold,  iit  one  view,  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  education  which  had 
bee-i  bellowed  upon  them.  The 
following  is  the  portrait  of  Ofander, 
after  the  completion  of  his  domeftic 
and  Univerlity  education  : 

To  an  enlightened  imderftanding,  he  u- 
nites  a  liberal  mind.  To  good  fenfc,  he 
unites  good  naturt ;  to  magnanimity,  a 
compaflionate  heart;  to  Ibbriety,  cheer- 
fulnefs ;  and  to  ftrid  virtue,  elegant  ac- 
complifhments,  and  the  mofl  graceful 
manners.  Affable  and  courteous  towards 
all,  he  was  held  in  high  eftimation  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

For  his  intimates,  he  chofe  the  wife 
and  virtuous  ;  having  no  relifb  for  com- 
pany of  an  oppofitc  charader.  Encour- 
aged  by  bis/ather's  attention  to  his  young 
friends,  (for  they  were  always  received  by 
him  with  an  open-hearted  cheerfuinefs) 
he  enjoyed  their  company,  without  feek- 
ing  it  at  places  of  public  refort.  He  was 
not  deiUtutc  of  allreliih  for  amufements ; 
but  he  enjoyed  much  greater  pleafure  in 
the  fociety  of  a  circle  of  fentlmental  la- 
dies, and  with  fome  literary  friends,  than 
in  the  ufual  amufements  of  young  peo- 
ple. 

Having  been  trained  to  diligence  and 
application,  the  habits  of  induftry  were  fo 
5xed,  that  he  became  a  great  economift  of 
his  time.  His  tafte  for  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  was  a  fource  of  plea- 
fure and  amufement,  as  well  as  of  exer- 
cife,  to  him.  He  found  an  agreeable  ex- 
ercife  in  the  ufe  of  the  mechanical  tools 
which  he  procured  for  that  purpofe.  He 
not  ©nly  gained  a  theoretical  acquaintance 
with  the  arts,  but  became  a  proficient  in 
the  pratftice  of  fome  of  bhe  moft  ufeful 
of  them. 

While  young  Mr.  Bloomfgroye  ren- 
dered himfelf  more  extenfively  ufeful,  by 
attending  to  the  theory  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  and  by  gaining  fome  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  thofe  occupations,  he 
endeared  himfelf  to  the  people  who  fol- 
lowed them,  and  daily  grew  in  the  eftecm 
pf  all  about  him  It  was  particularly 
happy  that  his  love  for  literary  purfuits 
had  not  deprived  him  of  a  tafte  for  fecu- 
lar  employments ;  the  period  being  now 
arrived,  in  which  he  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
fituation,  to  exercife  fcis  talents  both  in 


his  fecular  occupations  and  learned  pro- 
feflion. 

Rozella's  character  and  matri- 
monial connedlion  are  thus  def- 
cribed  : 

In  the  firft  rank  of  her  virtues,  I  fhall 
place  that  refpedful  attention  with 
which  Ihc  treats  her  parents.  Often  does 
the  tear  of  maternal  affeC;lion  ftart  from 
Mrs.  Bloomfgrove's  eye,  at  beholding 
the  affiduity  and  refpeft  with  which  her 
daughter  endeavors  to  reward  a  mother's 
care.  The  love  of  virtue  is  Rozella's 
luling  pafTion.  She  loves  it,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  native  excellence,  and  of  its 
being  the  only  fure  road  to  happiiiefs; 
but  on  account  of  its  being  dear  to  her  re- 
fpe<5iable  father  and  tender  mother.  Hey 
fenfibility  is  too  great  for  an  undifturbed 
enjoyment ;  hut  is  fuch  a?  to  afford  the 
pioft  exquifite  pleafure  in  relieving  the 
diftreffed. 

Rozella  is  poffeffcd  of  fupcrior  under- 
ftauding;  but  fhe  endeavors  to  conceal  that 
fuperiority  with  as  much  care,  as  many 
take  to  difplay  the  fuperiority  they  have 
not.  She  conforms  to  the  company  flic 
is  in  ;  and  never  offends  any  by  a-  difplay 
of  talents  greatly  above  theirs.  She  is 
cheerful  with  the  merry,  ferious  with  the 
grave,  and  fdent  with  the  abfurd.  To 
good  nature  fhe  unites  good  breeding  :  is 
therefore,  polite  without  ceremony,  and 
obliging  without  oftentation.  Rozella 
never  talks  of  her  own  fcx  but  to  exprefs 
the  good  fhe  knows  of  them  ;  and  never 
fuffers  flander  or  detraAion  to  efcape 
from  her  lips.  She  experiences  Icfs  pain, 
from  the  wrong  Ihc  receives,  than  from 
that  which  fhe  does. 

Rozella  prepares  for  managing  a  fami- 
ly of  her  own,  by  affifting  her  mother  in 
the  care  of  hers,  She  is  well  acquainted 
with  cookery,  and  with  the  price  and 
quality  of  provifions ;  and  fhe  can  do  the 
honors  of  the  table  with  dignity  and  pro- 
priety. While  {he  continued  the  delight- 
ful companion  of  her  mother,  fhe  reigned 
in  the  hearts  of  all  thefervants,  to  whom 
fhe  always  fpoke  in  the  mildcfl  manner  ; 
received  the  benedidions  of  the  poor,  and 
the  merited  applaufe  of  all  who  knew 
her. 

The  perfonal  charms  of  Rozella  allure 
miny  young  gentlemen  to  feek  her  com- 
pany. She  has  that  fweetnefs  of  counte- 
nance, which  interefts  without  dazzling 
beholders.  Her  fprightly  and  fentimental 
converfation  (for  fhe  never,  of  choice, 
confumed  her  time  over  an  unmeaning 
card-table)  renders  her  a  moft  agreeable 
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and  entertainins  c-ompanion,  efpecially  to 
her  intimate  acquaintance;  for,  in  pref- 
ence  of  ftrangers,  a  modeH  referve,  blend- 
ed with  that  native  franknefs  vvhichrenders 
her  eafy  and  graceful,  cafts  a  tranfparent 
veil  over  her  mental  accomplilhments» 
which,  while  it  feems  to  conceal,  difplays 
them  to  the  beft  advantage. 

And  v/hile  Rozella's  perfonal  qualities, 
graceful  manners,  and  fentimental  con- 
verfation,  attract  and  pleafc  the  gentle- 
men, her  virtues  teach  them  to  refpedl: 
her  charadler-  The  vicious  and  profane 
are  awed  by  her  white-robed  innocence, 
and  never  profane  its  purity  in  her  pref- 
ence.  Great  is  her  influence  over  the 
morals  of  thofe  who  have  the  honour  of 
affociating  with  her.  Her  empire  is  at- 
tendant on  her  virtues ;  her  gentlenefs 
and  modefty  confirm  the  fway.  In  her 
company,  the  rudeft  and  moft  infenfible 
of  men  v/ill  abate  their  ferocity,  and  will 
alFedl  more  engaging  manners.  Her 
beauty  fecms  but  a  proper  and  decent 
lodgiiijc  for  her  mind  ;  it  never  makes  her 
unmindful  of  her  fex  nor  of  her  age. 
Her  modcft  diffidence  intcrefts  every  one 
in  her  favour,  and  flie  draws  that  refped 
and  attention  to  herfelf  which  fhe  pays  to 
the  company. 

A  young  lady,  poITefled  of  fo  many  ac- 
complifhments,  did  not  remain  long  up- 
on the  ftage  without  oiFers  of  marriage. 
The  deep-rooted  habits  of  education  had 
taught  her  to  move  with   caution,    and 


never  to  decide  on  an  importaut  matter, 
till  her  judgment  had  gained  an  afcend- 
ency  over  her  fancy.  She  was  not  to  be 
deluded  by  the  affiduities  of  fulfome  gal- 
lantry, by  the  pageantry  of  wealth,  nor 
by  the  falfe  luftre  of  beauty,  elegance,  or 
aijy  external  accomplifhments.  Nor  could 
any  of  her  admirers  gain  a  favourable 
reception,  till  the  young  Auguftus,  fon  of 
an  eminent  planter,  made  an  offer  of  him- 
felf  in  marriage. 

The  offer  of  fo  elegant  a  perfon,  with 
a  mind  uncorrupted  by  vice,  enlightened 
by  extenfive  fcience,  dignified  by  the  moft 
amiable  virtues,  and  emhellifhed  by  grace- 
ful manners,  was  not  to  be  declined.  To 
him  fhe  liflencd  with  a  pleafure  before 
unexperienced  ;  and,  with  the  perfe(Sb  ap- 
probation of  her  parents,  her  friends,  and, 
her  own  heart,  the  happy  Auguflus  called 
the  lovely,  the  excellent,  the  accomplifhed 
Rozella  his,  in  the  twenty  fecond  year  of 
her  age. 

From  the  copious  extracts  we 
have  given,  the  judicious  reader  will 
not  be  at  a  lofs  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  merits  of  this  work. — 
We,  for  our  parts,  entertain  fo  fa-t 
vourable  an  opinion  of  rhefe  me- 
moirs, that  we  cannot  help  recom- 
mending them  to  the  attention  of 
tiie  pubhc  ;  but  more  partictilarly 
to  the  ferious  perufal  of  mothers. 


A  Differtation  oil  the  means  of  Preferving  Health]  in 
Char  left  Oily  and  the  Adjacent  low  Country.  By  David 
Ramfay,  M,  D.     Publifhed  in  Chaiiefton. 


WHEN  we  contraft  the  Uberali-. 
ty  and  candour  of  the  prefent  age 
with  the  groveUng  myfteries  of 
former  times;  when  we  behoIH  re- 
ligious prieftcraft  extinft,  and  def- 
potifm  unable  to  rear  its  head ; 
when  we  find  even  the  labyrinth  of 
the  law  furnished  in  fome  degree 
with  a  clue,  and  medicine  ftripped 
of  its  myfterious  veil,  we  muft  i'ure- 
ly  acknowledge  our  fuperior  felici- 
ty, in  being  called  into  exiltence  at 
a  time  fo  eminently  diftmguiihed,  by 
improvements    in  philofophy   and 


government,  the  prevalence  of  li- 
berality, reafon,  and  free  enquiry, 
and  the  pra6tice  of  humanity  and 
all  tlie  focial  virtues. 

However  fome  may  ftill  endea- 
vour to  pafs  for  men  of  profound 
wifdom,  by  dealing  myfterioufly 
with  mankind,  yet  there  are  many 
of  a  more  generous  and  communi- 
cative difpofition,  who  defpife  the 
bafe  artifice,  and  whofe  greateft 
pride  is  to  difFufe  ufeful  information 
among  their  fellow-men.  The  dif- 
fertation before   us  entitles  its  be- 
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nevolent  author  to  an  honourable 
place  in  the  lift  of  benefactors  of 
mankind.  He  has  appUed  hi^  medi- 
cal knowlelge  to  the  hiudable  pur- 
pofe  of  leifeiiing  the  miferies  of  hu- 
man hfe,  by  pointing  oat  the  means 
of  preferviug  that  ineltimuble  blef- 
Cng,  health. 

As  this  is  a  fubje(5t  in  which  all 
are  interelled,  Dr.  Raiiifay  has 
written  in  a  plain  mmner,  that  all 
may  underiland.  Hi  obfervatiuns 
are,  in  general,  excellent  ;  and 
though  but  iew  of  them  have  no- 
velty to  recommend  thein,  yet  they 
are  not  lei's  ul'etul  on  that  account. 
He  wrote,  not  for  the  information 
of  phyfjcians,  but  of  the  communiry. 
And  happy  would  it  be  for  Ibcicty, 
if  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty 
fiiould  publifli,  under  the  fan<5tion  of 
their  names,  inilruCtions  for  the 
prefervation  of  healthy  in  their  re- 
fpe6live  neighbourhoods. 

Though  Dr-  Ramlay  wrote  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Charlefton  and 
its  vicinity,  yet  his  remarks  will  ap- 
ply equally  well  to  all  low  marfliy 
iituations,  in  warm  climates ;  and 
many  of  them  will  hold  good  in  all 
fituations,  and  in  every  climate. 

Dr.  Rainfay,  w  ith  great  propri- 
ety, ohferves  that, 

The  foundation  of  good  health  through 
life,  fhould  be  laid  in  a  proper  treatment 
of  infants.  Their  limbs  fhould  be  uncon- 
fined,  and  frequently  rubbed.  I  heir  food 
ought  to  be  pliin  and  fimple.  They 
Should  be  kept  conftantly  clean,  and 
never  fuffercd  to  remain  wet  for  any 
length  of  time.  Caps  fhould  be  laid  afidc 
after  the  third  or  fourth  month  in  winter, 
and  much  fooner  in  fummer.  Shoes  and 
ftockings  may  well  be  difpcnfed  with 
through  the  whole  period  of  infancy.  E- 
•very  prudent  exertion  fhould  be  e.^  1/ 
jnade  for  hardening  the  conllitution  a- 
gainftfudden  changes  of  the  atmofphere. 
To  this  end  excrcife  fhould  be  freely  and 
daily  taken  in  the  open  air.  When  the 
weather  turns  fuddenly  cold,  fome  addi- 
tional cloathing  may  he  proper  ;  but  it  is 
often  more  for  the  intereft  of  children,  to 
habituate  them  to  all  the  varieties  of  our 
weather,  and  even  to  expofc  them  to  occa- 


fional  colds,  than  by  an  cxcefs  of  care  and 
tendernefs  to  induce  a  delicacy  of  habit. 

He  alfo  recommend-,  the  frequent 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  from  an  early 
period  of  life  ;  the  ufe  of  the  pink- 
root,  as  an  efficacious  remedy  for 
worms;  and  country-air,  both  to 
prevent  and  cure  that  dangerous 
vomiting  and  purging,  which  .tttacks 
c'.iildren  in  warm  weather.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  writings  of  p'lylici- 
aui,  who  have  pradtiled  in  colder 
climates,  are  not  applicable  to  this 
country  ;  particularly  in  reprefent- 
ing  the  milk  of  mothers  as  lufficient 
to  carry  off  the  meconium  of  in- 
fants. They  ought  to  be  prepared 
fi;!-  kicking  by  a  gentle  purge,  or  a 
foundation  will  be  laid  for  innumer- 
able diibrders.  The  locked-jaw  of 
infants,  in  warm  countries,  fre- 
quently a-ifes  from  the  irritation 
excited  by  the  mixrure  of  milk  with 
mecoiiiuin.  For  the  prefervation 
of  health,  m  grown  perfons,  many 
valuable  intbuctions  are  given. 

For  the  prefervation  of  health  and  pre- 
vention of  difeafes  among  adults,  much 
is  to  be  avoided,  and  much  is  to  be  done. 
In  the  former  clal's  feveral  particulars  are 
to  be  reckoned.  Fhe  firfl  I  ihall  mention, 
is  lying  long  in  bed  in  the  morning. 

The  cooleft  period  of  the  day  is  a  little 
before  fun-rifing.  This  naturally  proves 
a  temptation  to  fpend  thole  precious  mo- 
ments in  flee^^p.  If  this  is  indulged,  the 
body  lies  immerfed  in  the  air,  which  has 
been  fouled  by  its  pcrfpiration  through  the 
night,  and  in  a  fitwation  which  tends  to  re- 
lax it,  nearly  as  much  as  if  it  was  in  a  va- 
por bath.  By  proper  improvement  of 
the  morning,  new  life,  vigor,  and  fpirits 
are  imparted  for  bearing  the  noon-tide 
heat ;  but  by  continuing  to  fleep,  or  even 
to  loll,  this  opportunity  of  recruiting  is 
loft — the  languor  and  debility  which  re- 
fulted  from  the  preceding  day  continues  to 
increafe,  till  a  change  of  feafon  brings  re- 
lief. The  cool  morning  air  ads  like  the 
cold  bath  in  invigorating  the  body,  and 
has  an  advantage  over  it  by  being  inhaled 
and  applied  to  the  vitals.  In  another  view 
of  this  fubjecSl,  it  may  be  added,  that  a 
man  who  rifes  early  will  comparatively 
add  feven  years  of  the  befl  time  for  ftudy 
and  bufinefs  to  a  life  of  fixty-fivc  Tho' 
early  riftng  is  very  wholefome,    yet  going 
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s/>rG/id  in  the  morning,  in  the  country, 
while  the  grafs  is  covered  with  dew,  fre- 
quently produces  fevers.  To  obtain  the 
good,  unmixtd  with  the  evil,  the  molt 
fliould  be  made  of  the  cool  morning  air, 
but  without  wetting  our  feet  with  damp 
grafs,  or  otherwife  expofing  ourfcives  to 
an  undue  aoforption  of  that  Pioifture, 
whi:h  abounds  for  fome  time  afccr  the 
riung  of  thelun.  As  a  further  precaution 
againft  the  chills  of  the  morning,  it  would 
be  prudent  never  to  go  abroad  with  an 
empty  flomach. 

The  bHtierul  elTedts  of  drinking 
fpiiiiuotis  liquors,  of  intemperance 
in  eating,  and  of  iiidolence  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  extracts. 

Immoderate  drinking  fhould  be  avoid- 
ed in  this  climate.  To  add  the  ftimulus 
of  large  quantities  of  ipirituous  liquors  to 
the  heat  occafioned  by  a  warm  atmof- 
phere,  is  to  add  fuel  to  fire.  Every  evil 
that  naturally  refuits  from  an  excefs  of 
heat,  is  aggravated  by  a  plentiful  ufe  of 
ardent  fpints.  Thefe  tend  to  inflame  the 
blood,  and  concur  with  a  warm  fun,  in 
wearing  out  the  vitals,  hallening  on  apre- 
mature  old  age,  and  an  untimely  death. 
How  far  it  would  be  fur  the  lienefit  of  our 
country  to  exterminate  the  uie  of  diltilled 
fpints,  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine, 
but  have  no  hefitation  in  pronouncing, 
that  the  fum  of  evil  refulting  from  their 
abufe,  infinitely  outweighs  all  the  good 
that  flows  from  them. 

The  habit  of  ihimoderate  drinking, 
when  once  begun,  hurries  on  its  unhappy 
votaries  almoil  irrefiuibly.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  fobritty,  they  feel  a  faintntis  and 
oppreffion  which  are  intolerably  diOrefling. 
F('r  thcfc  they  find  no  relief  but  m  a  lecond 
intoxication.  As  the  liquor  lofcs  us  fti- 
mulus,  the  dofe  muft  be  increaJed  fo  as  to 
procure  an  abatement  of  paii;fui  fenia- 
tions.  The  remedy  proves  worfe  than  the 
diieafe,  and  both  continue  to  increafe  in  a 
fatal  progreffion,fiom  bad  to  worfe,  from 
ordinary  grog  to  undiluted  Jaaiaica  fpi- 
rits  :  even  the  latter  becomes  infuificient 
to  warm  the  ftomach,  and  initancss  often 
occur  where  the  hotted  peppers  h4.ve 
been  added  to  the  warmefl  fpirits,  to  take 
off"  their  fancied  colducfs.  To  enumerate 
ail  the  dif;;afes  which  are  brou^i,iit  on,  in 
this  warm  climate,  by  the  abufe  01  ardent 
fpirits,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  to 
which  I  muft  confine  myfeif.  Suffice  it 
to  obfervc,  that  among  them  is  the  def- 
trudlton  of  the  digeftive  powers,  obflruc- 
tions  of  tJie  abdominal  vifccra,  dropfies 


and  madnefs.  Nothing  can  more  power- 
fully iiiuftrate  the  pernicious  effedts  of 
rum,  than  the  havoc  it  makes  among  the 
Indians,  who,  from  a  robufl;  and  hardy- 
race,  by  the  free  ufe  of  that  pernicious  li- 
quid, become  mad,  wafte  away,  and  die. 
1  key  who  wiih  to  pref^rve  health,  Ihould 
fummon  up  all  their  refolution  to  pre- 
vent the  bland'lhments  of  company,  or 
the  fedudions  of  appetite,  from  inducing 
them  to  deviate  into  the  paths  of  intem- 
perance ;  for,  when  cnre  they  have  en- 
tered on  that  courfe,  their  return  to  the 
practice  of  that  moderation  and  fobriety 
whiv.li  health  requires,  is  always  difficult, 
and  often  impoihble. 

Of  the  many  forms  in  which  ardent  fpi- 
rits are  taken,  to  the  prejudice  of  health, 
none  is  more  injurious  than  drams.  Un- 
der the  infidious  fhew  of  fortifying  the 
body  again  ft  .foggy  and  damp  weather, 
the  pradice  of  dail;  drinking  drams  has 
flain  its  thoufands.  .t  gives  a  temporary 
ftimulus  to  the  fyfceni,  but  this  is  foon  fol- 
lowed vvith  incrtafcd  debility.  It  creates 
a  falfe  appetite,  and  tempts  to  the  eating 
of  more  folid  food  than  either  nature 
craves  or  the  ftomach  can  digeft.  Thcfe 
are  its  firft  eff"e(5ls.  In  procefs  of  time 
confequences  of  an  oppofite  nature  are 
produced.  A  lofs  of  appetite,  at  leaf!;  for 
breakfaf!:,  is  a  common  complaint  among 
thofe  who  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  drams.  To  the  evils  refulting 
from  this  lource,  phyficians  have  fomc- 
timcs  incautioufiy  contributed  by  recom- 
mending the  ufe  of  bitters.  Though  the 
bitters  taken  in  fuhftancc,  or  in  water, 
may  be  ufeful,  the  fpirits  in  which  they 
are  moftly  prepared  inrenfibiy  lead  to  the 
pradlice  of  dram-drinking.  Huxham's 
tindlure  of  the  bark  is,  on  chcfe  principles, 
the  Gccafion  of  much  mifch:ef  It  would 
be  for  the  intereft  of  p.;tients,  tliat  phy- 
ficans  Ihould  licvtr  prefcribe  the  inter- 
nal ufe  01  any  medicines  prepared  in  fpirits, 
except  fuch  as  are  taken  in  fmall  dofes. 
1  hey  pay  too  dearly  for  being  cured  of  fe- 
vers or  bad  appetites,  who,  by  taking  fpi- 
rituous  trndur-rsfor  that  purpofe,contradl 
a  fondnefs  for  drams.  On  this  fubjeO:t,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  health  is  oftsn 
much  injured  by  thofe  who  are  at  aii  hours 
of  the  day  fipping  fpirituous  liquors, 
though  they  are  never  intoxicated-  It  is 
a  good  g.Mieral  rule,  never  to  drink  any 
thing  ftronger  than  v^ater,  except  at  our 
meals- 

An  intemperate  ufe  of  animal  food 
thould  be  avoided  in  this  climate,  cfpociai- 
ly  in  fummsr.     Excefs  in  eating  is  as  bad 
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as  eicefs  in  drinkingj  It  excites  a  great- 
er oppreflion,  and  requires  a  greater  exer- 
tion  of  the  digeftivrc  organs.  The  warm- 
cr  the  weather,  the  greater  is  the  tenden- 
cy to  putrefadion.  It  cannot  bcexpedcd 
that  meat  which  becomes  tainted  in  a  few 
hours  in  market,  can  be  much  longer  o- 
therwife  when  it  is  taken  immoderately 
into  the  ftomach.  As  often  as  an  undue 
proportion  of  meat  is  taken  at  a  meal,  na- 
ture is  not  only  opprcfied,  but  a  foundati- 
on is  laid  for  putrid  difeafes.  Perhaps,  in 
this  view  of  the  matter,  a  fmall  propor- 
tion of  faked  meat,  as  being  lefii  difpofed 
to  putrefadion  than  frelh,  would  be  more 
fuitable  aliment  in  fummcr,than  has  ge- 
nerally been  fuppofed. 

Inaftivity  is  another  of  the  evils  againft 
which  the  votaries  of  health  fhould  fix 
their  moft  determined  oppofition.  Many 
of  our  fummer  difeafes  arife  from  fup- 
prcffed  perfpiration.  From  whatever 
caufe  this  proceeds,  languor  and  laffitude 
are  the  immediate  confequences.  Thefe 
unpleafant  fenfations  ought  to  be  inftantly 
removed ;  but  to  accomplifli  that  defirable 
objeA,  recourfe  Ihould  immediately  be 
had  to  fuch  adive  exertions,  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  reftore  an  equable  and  fre«  per- 
fpiration . 

The  effeds  of  exercife,in  promoting  di- 
geftion,  and  all  the  regular  fundions  of 
animal  life,  arc  too  well  known  to  need 
illuftration .  Suffice  it  to  obfer  ve,  by  way 
of  applying  the  general  obfervation  to  our 
local  Ctuation,  that  from  the  great  moif- 
ture  of  our  atmofphcre,  impediments  to  a 
free  perfpiration  frequently  occur.  Thefe 
ftnuld  be  counteraded  by  fuch  conftant, 
equable  adivity  as,  without  heating  the 
body,  will  keep  all  the  fecretions  in  their 
due  order  and  proportion. 

Among  the  evils  refulting  from  indo- 
lence, a  fondnefs  lor  drinking  ardent  fpi- 
ritsis  not  the  lead.  Human  nature  is  fo 
conftituted  that  it  requires  fomething  to 
agitate  it-  "Where  the  mind  and  body  are 
both  unemployad,  the  ftimulus  of  llron^- 
liquor  becomes  defirable,  as  a  means  of 
exciting  fenfations,  and  of  obviating  the 
irkfomenefs  of  having  nothing  to  do. 

Inadivity  is  thus  doubly  deftrudive  to 
health.  Firft,  by  its  own  primary  effeds; 
and,  fecondly,  by  leading  to  intemper- 
ance. 

The  pra(^ice  of  trnoaking  fegars 
is  condemned  : 

They  occafion  a  wafte  of  the  faliva,  and 
of  courfc  injure  the  digtftion  of  our  food. 
They  produce  artificial  thirft,  and  confc- 
quently   lead   to  tipling.     By  taking  off 


that  fenfc  of  uneafinefs  which  refultsfrofll 
having  nothing  to  do,  they  deflroy  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  incentives  to  adion, 
and  lead  to  habits  of  indolence. 

The  following  detached  extracts 
merit  attention. 

Sudden  changes  from  hot  to  cold  air, 
violent  exertions,  deprtffing  pafTions,  hard 
rides,  long  walks,  great  fatigue,  and  ex- 
ceffes  of  all  kinds,  Ihould  be  guarded  a- 
gainft  by  thofe  who  are  anxious'  for  the 
prefcrvation  of  health. 

The  time  of  expofure  to  the  fun  fhould 
be  fliortened  as  much  as  poflible,  While 
we  are  neceffarily  expofed  to  it,  we  Ihould 
abftain  from  ardent  fpirits,  and  fliould  a- 
void  ftanding  ftill.  It  would  alfo  be  pro^ 
per  to  proted  our  heads  from  the  effeds  of 
heat,  by  wearing  white  hats.  Thefe  will 
be  much  the  better  for  deep  crowns,  on 
fuch  a  conftrudion  as  leaves  a  vacancy  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  hat.  Faftiion, 
which  feldoms  confults  either  health  or 
convenience,  has  lately  deviated  into  what 
is  falutary,  by  introducing  the  ufe  of  flap- 
ped hats  on  the  above  conftrudion. 
Long  may  this  faftiion  continue,  or  ra» 
ther,  may  it  never  ceafe  to  be  the  fafhion 
in  Carolina. 

The  greateft  care  fhould  be  taken  for 
the  prefervation  of  cleanlinefs  in  our  per- 
fons,  houfes,kitchens,  yards,ftables,pumps 
andftreets.  The  drains  ftiould  be  kept  con- 
ftantly  free  from  obftrudions  ;  but  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  grates  over  them 
ftiould  be  covered,  to  keep  down  the  efflu- 
via that  would  otherwife  ilTue  from  them, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  low  grounds  of  this  city,  in  which 
water  ufually  ftagnates,  fhould  be  filled 
up. 

All  offenfive  and  putrifying  fubftanccs 
fliould  be  burnt  up,  or  at  leaft  removed, 
fo  as  to  prevent  their  poifoning  the  air 
we  breathe.  The  weeds  which  furround 
the  planters'  houfes  in  the  country,  fhould, 
for  the  fame  realcn,  be  burned  in  that  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  when  they  begin  to  rot. 

The  importance  of  the  fubjec^ 
treated  of  in  this  differtation,  ren- 
ders it  highly  necelFary  that  the  re- 
marks it  contains  Ihould  be  general- 
ly known.  Therefore,  as  many  of 
our  readers  may  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  Dr.  Ramfay's 
performance,  we  Ihall  prefent  them 
with  a  few  more  extracts,  in  our 
next  number. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL     ASYLUM. 
ON      READING      SWIFT's      WORKS. 

IVritte?t   by  a  Young  Lady  of  eighteen,  nvho  -was  born  and  educated  in 
Philadelphia  ;  and  who  died  form  years  ago. 

UNGENEROUS  bard,  whom  not  e'en  Ste/Ia's  charms 
Thy  vengeful  i'atire  of  its  fting  difarms  i 
Say,  when  rhou  dipp'ft  thy  keeneft  pen  in  gall. 
Why  muft  it  ftill  on  helplefs  v/oman  fall  ! 
Why  mull  our  *'  dirt  and  du/nefs"  fill  each  line. 
Our  love  of  ^'  fo/Iies,  our  delire  to  lliine  !" 
Why  are  we  drawn  as  a  whole  race  of  foo/s, 
Unfway'd  alike  by  fenfe  or  virtues  rules  ! 
Oh  !  had  thy  heart  with  generous  candour  glowed, 
Hadft  thou  alone  on  vice  thy  lalh  bellowed  ; 
Had  there  fair  Purity  her  form  imprell. 
And  had  the  milder  virtues  filled  thy  bread  ; 
Thy  fprightiy  page  had  been  by  all  approved. 
And  what  we  now  admire  we  then  had  loved. 
But  thy  harlh  fatire,  rude,  fever e^  ujijujl^  * 

Awakes  too  oft  our  anger  or  dii'guft. 

Such  are  the  fceues  which  flill  thy  pen  engage,  ' 

That  modefty  difdains  the  Ihamelefs  page. 
'Tis  true,  we  own  tliy  wit  almoil  divine. 
And  view  the  ^/<2;;/&«r/ 'midll  the  dtcnghUl  ^\vlQx 
Oh,  had  it  fparkled  on  the  breail  of  youth. 
To  charm  the  fage,  and  to  inftruol  with  truth ; 
To  chace  the  gloom  of  ignorance  away. 
And  teach  mankind  with  wifdom  to  be  gay  j 
Thy  perfed:  ftyle,  tiiy  wit  ferenely  bright. 
Would  fhed  through  diftant  climes  their  pleafino"  !io"ht; 
Mankind  would  grateful  to  thy  mule  attend. 
And  after  ages  hail  thee  as  their  friend  ! 
But  nov.'',  fo  oft  filth  choaks  thy  fprightiy  fire. 
We  loath  one  inftanc,  and  the  next  admire — 
Even  while  we  laugh,  we  mourn  thy  wit's  abufe. 
And  vjhile  we  praife  thy  tsXQwts j  f corn  their  ufe. 

SYLVIA, 
Philadelph'a,   1774. 
Uni.  Asyl.  Vol.  V.  No.  3.  A  a  2 
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fFROM    THE    HIBERNIAN    MAGAZINE.) 

On  the  Death  of  T>  k.    Benjamin    Franklin, 

BY     MR.    LAMONT. 

WITH  melting  eye  the  penfive  mufe  fiirveys 
Th'  obedient  lyre  that  told  her  Frankl'm's  praife, 
And,  fondhrig  o'er  his  manes,  bids  to  flow 
The  artlefs  notes  that  fpeak  the  pnblic  woe  : 
The  nations  grieve,  furrounding  kingdoms  mourn. 
Their  mingling  fighs  enftirine  their  fav'rite's  urn  ; 
Columbia's  Ions  their  general  lofs  deplore — 
The  world's  great  patriot  citizen's  no  more. 

Cold  lies  that  heart  which  beat  for  all  mankind. 
Now  loft  to  all  that  comprehenlive  mind ; 
No  more  Ihall  age  admire,  no  more  the  young 
Imbibe  the  golden  lefTon  from  his  tongue; 
No  more  Poor  Richard's  annual  tale  afford 
Inftru(^ive  converfe  round  the  ruftic  board  ;• 
No  more  corretSt  the  proud,  inform  the  gay. 
No  more  the  world's  calm  cenfor  now  dilplay  ; 
No  more  Indullry,  ftodious  to  be  great, 
The  high  reward  he  freely  gave  await. 

Even  he  who  foared  to  Heaven,  and  dared  to  chain 
The  thunder's  flafti,  and  half  its  rage  reftrain; 
Who  jaw  the  midnight  Iky  in  gorgeous  glow. 
And  taught  mankind  the  hidden  caufe  to  know  ; 

Even  he  whom  Science  bade  new  worlds  explore. 
With  piercing  eye  and  philofophic  lore, 
Muft  yield,  alas!   to  death's  relenilefs  call. 
And  leave  for  happier  worlds  this  earthly  ball. 
How  weak  the  bard's  attempt,  his  boldeft  lay. 

Thy  blaze  of  radiant  merit  to  difplay  ! 

How  poor  the  plaudit  of  the  forrowing  mufe  ! 

Yet,  iacred  fliade  !  the  generous;  wilh  excufe. 

Far  other  praife  is  thine  than  poets  give  ; 

Through  Time's  vaft  round  thy  works  (hall  bid  thee  live — 

Thefe  brightly  fhew  the  man,  and  widely  thefe 

Proclaim  ahke  thy  merits  and  thy  prail'e  ; 

Beyond  the  fculptor's  arc  or  trophied  buft. 

To  add  new  honours  to  ihy  hallow 'd  duft. 
If  Genius,  iuch  as  heaven  beftows  on  few, 

If  powers  tiiat  bring  important  truths  to  view, 

If  active  virtue,  anxious  how  to  raife 

Unnoticed  merit  to  the  ranks  of  praife, 

E'er  held  efteem  from  man,  e'er  claimed  a  tear, 

O  pay  that  tribute  o'er  their  Frajiklins  bier; 

His  lib'ral  foul — his  worth — his  actions  lean. 

Go,  reader,  go,  and  imitate  the  man. 
Belfajl,  JuHJ,   1790. 
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SONNE  T-— To  Night. 

PARENT  of  foftering  dews,  and  balmy  gales, 
I  love,  O  Night,  thy  folitary  reign  ;  — 
When  deepening  darknefs  Ihrouds  the  mifty  vales, 
And  filence  broods  o'er  the  deferted  plain. 

For  then,  while  wrapt  in  fhades  earth's  beauties  lie. 
Thou  wak'ft-  the  hope  to  untried  regions  given  j 

Bidd'll  meditation  light  the  languid  eye. 
And  bear,  on  thought  fublime,  the  foul  to  Heaven.. 

Ah  !  could'ft  thou  draw,  with  fympathetic  power, 

The  veil  oblivious  o'er  the  long  pall  fcene  j 
Bid  memory  flumber  on  the  anguifh'd  hour, 

And  heavenly  vifions  fill  the  void  within, 

Unmingled  raptures  fliould  the  foul  illume. 

Earth,  and  earth's  bitter  woes,  wrapt  in  congenial  gloom. 


Sacred  to  the  memory  0/ Governor  Livingston,  of 
New-Jerfey. 

SEE  1  to  the  grave  good  Lhingfton  defcend. 
And  o'er  the  bier  each  weeping  virtue  bend  ! 
Humanity,  with  honour  in  her  train. 
And  courage  form'd  all  dangers  to  difdain, 
Senfe,  which  conducted  him  through  ev'ry  maze 
Of  policy,  and  glory's  generous  blaze  j 

Attend  the  hearle — Ye  fons  of  learning,  flied  .^ 

The  tear  of  pity  o'er  the  virtuous  dead. 
Ye  heirs  of  glory  !  mourn  the  gen'rous  man, 
Who  ne'er  was  known  to  err  from  honour's  plan. 
Religion  !  at  his  tomb  thy  tribute  pay. 
And  let  each  poet  pour  the  tender  lay. 

Bleft  be  the  patriot,  who  in  freedom's  caufe 
lUum'd  mankind,  nor  err'd  from  realbn's  laws; 
Bleft  be  the  legiflator,  whofe  firm  plan 
Studied  the  nobleft  interefts  of  man  ; 
And  bleft  the  fage  who  deathlefs  laurels  won. 
Second  in  fame  alone  to  Wajhington. 

Jerfey  !  each  honour  to  his  memory  pay, 
Ere6l  the  ftately  marble  o'er  his  clay  : 
And  fmce  his  deeds  in  hiftory's  page  muft  fhintf. 
Exult,  becaufe  a  Liviftgfion  was  thine. 
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FOR    THE    universal' ASYLUM. 

Lines  on  five  modern  evangelical  characters. 

HANWAY  and  Howard  floiirifii'd  in  one  reign  ; 
While  .Mumble  Benezet  ydurn'd  our  plain. 
The  rev'rend  Wilfoity  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
Shone  like  a  diamond,  with  iuoerior  light; 
King,  prieft,  and  prophet  in  his  Imall  domain, 
He  o'er  hi-^  flock  did  heavenly  influence  gain. 
While  Fothergiil^  in  his  own  native  land, 
Took  ev'ry  Ibcial  virtue  by  the  hand. 
Emanuel's  ftcps  thefe  favoured  worthies  trod. 
As  high  as  mortals  could  approach  their  God. 
Hid  five  fuch  fouls  appear'd  at  Sodom's  gate. 
They  had  averted  its  impending  fate. 

LAURA. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Friendship  preferable  to  L  o  v  £« 
1. 

LET  girlifli  nymphs,  and  boyifli  fwains. 
Their  am'rous  ditties  chaunt ; 
Make  vocal  echoing  hills  and  plains. 
And  love's  fr-ail  paflion  paint. 

II. 

'Q\3X.  fnendjhip' 5  fteady  flame  as  far 

That  traiilient  blaze  out-glows. 
As  mid-day  funs  a  twinkling  flar. 

Which  Ibme  faint  ray  bellows. 

LAURA. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

On  the  Importance  of  Time.     AddrefTed  to  Youths 

TIME  is  our  page  ;  "a  fpotlefs  leaf. 
Where  man  writes  heaven  or  hell! 
Replete  with  future  joy,  or  grief  j 

How  vaft  no  tongue  can  tell  1 
For  in  eter?iity  alone. 
When  tinie  itfelf  fhall  then  be  flown. 
Its  vafl  importance  Ihall  be  known. 

LAURA. 
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FOR    THE     UNIVERSAL     ASYLUM. 

The    Toper    Reformed;  <i5  New  Ballad; 

f  T-jne,  "  William  and  Margaret:'} 

YE  Topers  liften  to  my  fong, 
And  ye  may  yet  do  well  ; 
Renounce  the  tippling  guzzling  throng, 
Or  dread  the  pains  of  hell. 

II. 
*.>,A  mournful  ftory  I  relate, 
*     A  tale  replete  with  woe  ; 
'Tis  of  a  toper  in  this  ftate. 
Whom  maTiy  hundreds  know. 

III. 

This  toper  would  his  work  forfake ; 

(Full  dearly  he  lov'd  grogg) 
The  tavern  his  abode  would  make. 

And  fwill  like  any  hog. 

IV. 

One  night,  when  liquor  fir'd  his  brain, 

He  fomehow  reel'd  to  bed. 
Six  quarts  his  ftomach  did  contain ; 

For  fo  the  vintner  faid. 

V. 

Not  Chrift- church  bells  ring  fuch  a  peal, 

As  he  rung  with  his  nofe  ; 
But  ftill  his  mind  did  torments  feel. 

Which  1  lliall  now  difclofe. 

VI. 

He  threw  himfelf  upon  his  back. 

When  foon  the  Night-mare  came ;  |P 

She  mounted  him  jull  like  a  hack. 

His  rage  for  gtogg  to  tame. 

VII. 

She  fwitch'd  and"  fpurr'd  him  palling  well, 

And  made  him  gallop  faft ; 
Clofe  to  the  burning  lakes  of  hell 

He  thought  himfelf  at  laft. 

VIII. 

Death  at  his  elbow  fiercely  ftood. 

And  horribly  did  grin  ; 
His  fey  the,  good  people  !  had  ye  view'd. 

Ye   would  abftain  from   Sin, 

IX. 

A  monftrous  lake  of  grogg  on  fire 
Did  then  appear  to  him  j 


t^o  Parnaffiad* 

To  which  the  imps  of  hell  retire. 
And  in  it  learn  to  i'vrhn. 

X. 

The  Devil  then  rufti'd  fiercely  in, 

His  robes  all  fire  and  fmoke  ; 
He  bovv'd  to  Death,  Ihook  hands  with  Sh  ; 

And  thus  in   fury  fpoke. 

"  Thou  Sin  '.   thou  Death  !  my  words  obey  ; 

"  This  monfter   quickly  take. 
"  His  foul  this  very  hour  convey 

**  Into  my   hottelt   lake  ; 

XII. 

'^  That   lake  beneath  yon  flaming  hill, 

*'  Brim-full  of  hell's  ftrono;  grogg  ; 
"  Where  black-guard  Devils  daily  iwill 

**  With  Grjg  and  Cogviagog. 

XIII. 
*'  Let  Gog  each  day  prepare  his  food, 

**  With  fulphur   feafoned    well ; 
^'  On  earth  he  thought  a  Devil  good  ; 

*^  But  toads  will   do  in  hell. 

XIV. 
"  By   Cogmagogy   from   my    worft  ditch, 

*'  Let    all   his    water    come  ; 
*'  Which  (links   and  is  as  black  as  pitch, 

'*  Much  like  New-England  rum." 

XV. 
In   thunder  thus  the  Devil  fpoke  ; 

It  fhook  the  earth   and  feas. 
The  finner  in   a  fright   aweke, 

And  fell  upon  his  knees. 

XVI. 
With  humble  heart  and  many  a  prayer 

His   God  he   did    adore  ; 
Refolv'd  to  ihun  the  Devil's  fnare. 

And  grogg  drank   never    more. 

On  the  emblem  of  Love.     Addrefjed  to  a  painter > 

WH  Y,  foolifli  painter,  giv'Il  thou  wings  to  love  ? 
Love  is  not  light,  as  my  fad  heart  can  prove. 
Love  hath  no  wings,  or  none  that  I  can  fee  ; 
if  he  can  fly — oh  1  bid  him  fly  frona  me  \ 
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Ji  ^ao^mirite  oO^Q  in  tS^c  Opera  af 
JlTmmta^, 


G  I  O  R  D  A  N  I. 


Ilg^ligiiliiilii 

Larghetto  Dolce. 

i^-f  _#^       '^^ „    - J  '       Cl 

iiEiiilEiiil^gi 

I  Farewell,  ye  friends  of   early  youth,  Congenial     fouls 


dieu.  Farewell  fim      pli    ci      ty     dm     pli     ci     ty     and     truth' 


r^ 


Joys    fare     well  which  once  I  knew.     F. 


1      Joys    fare     well  w! 

lliiilpiiili 


__,_„_,.'^ '. 
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iEEgiiggigliiiiiiB 


II       Yer  when  ill  higher  fcencs    1  move,  love  ftiaU      ftill     my  thoughfsem- 


IP — , — 1_, 


ploy, For  kings  do      me    -     flic  blifs     may     prove  Kings  may  tafle 


ztzfzf 


;i::5zi5:qz: 


v^> 


I      of        focial  joy.  Farewell,  ye  friends,  farewell  Hm     pli     ci  ty,  joys 


1^1= 


1""^  '^  K  N 

farewell     which  once  I  knew.         Farewell  fim     pli     ci    ty,      fimpli- 


%—t 


tilEiE^3El=i 


city      and  truth,       joys      fareweil,         fareweli,  /^dieuP 
e._^ ^    ^   .^J!l. IP 


"^^3- 
.-^^^-, 


;||^pEgf:igEil^|ppJi 
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UNITED         STATES. 

The  CONSTITUTION  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

Pennsylvania. 

W  E,  the  People  of  the  Co7nmonwealih  of  Pefinjjhania,  ordain   and  ejla- 
blijh  this  Conftirution/or  its  Govermmnt, 


ARTICLE  r. 
Sed.  I.  T^HE  Legiflative  Power  of 
X  this  Commonwealth  ftiall 
be  vefted  in  a  General  Affembly,  which 
Ihall  confift  of  a  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Re- 
prefentatives. 

Sea.  a.  The  Reprefeatatives  (hall  be 
chofen,  asnually,  by  the  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  each  county 
refpeftively,  on  the  fccond  Tuefday  of 
Odober. 

Secft.  3.  No  perfon  fhall  be  a  Reprc- 
fcntative,  who  fliall  not  have  attained  the 
age  ot  twenty  one  years,  and  have  been 
a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  ftate,  three 
years  next  preceding  his  eledtion,  and  the 
laft  year  thereof  an  inhabitant  of  the  ci- 
ty or  county,  in  which  he  fhall  be  cho- 
fen ;  unlefs  he  fhall  have  been  abfent  on 
the  public  bufmefs  of  the  United  States 
or  of  this  flate.  No  perfon,  refiding 
within  any  city,  town  or  borough,  which 
fhall  be  entitled  to  a  feparate  reprefenta- 
tion,  fhall  be  eledied  a  member  for  any 
county ;  nor  fhall  any  perfon  refiding 
without  the  limits  of  any  fuch  city,  town 
or  borough,  be  eledled  a  member  there- 
for. 

Sedf.  4.  Within  three  years  after  the 
firfb  meeting  of  the  General  ACTembly, 
and  within  every  fubfequent  term  of  fe- 
ven  years,  an  enumeration  of  the  taxable 
inhabitants  fhall  be  made,  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  fliall  be  diredted  by  law.  The 
number  of  Reprefentatives  fhall,  at  the 
fsveral  periods  of  making  fuch  enumera- 
tion, be  £xed  by  the  Legiflature,  and  ap- 
portioned among  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  feveral  counties,  according  to 
the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  in  each; 
and  fhall  never  be  lefs  than  fixty,  nor 
greater  than  one  hundred.  Each  county 
ftiall  have,  at  Icafl,  one  Reprefentative ; 
but  no  county,  hereafter  crcdied,  fhall  be 
entitled  to  a  feparate  rcprefentation,  un- 
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til  a  fufficient  number  of  taxable  inhabi- 
tants fhall  be  contained  within  it  to  entitle 
them  to  one  Reprefentative,  agreeably  to 
the  ratio,  which  fhall  then  be  eilabliflicd. 

Seift.  5.  The  Senators  fhall  be  chofen, 
for  four  years,  by  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  the  feveral  counties,  at 
the  fame  time,  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
at  the  fame  places  where  they  fhall  vote 
for  Reprefentatives. 

Sed.  6,  The  number  of  Senators  fhall, 
at  the  feveral  periods  of  making  the  enu- 
meration before  mentioned,  be  fixed  by 
the  Legiflature,  and  apportioned  among 
the  diftrids,  formed  as  herein  after  direifb- 
ed,  according  to  the  number  of  taxable 
inhabitants  in  each  ;  and  fn?.li  never  be 
lefs  than  one-fourth,  nor  greater  than  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  Reprefentatives. 

Sed.  7.  The  Senators  fliall  be  chofen 
in  diftrlAs,  to  be  formed  by  the  Legifla- 
ture ;  each  diftrid  containing  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  taxable  inhabitants  as  fhall  be  en- 
titled to  eled  not  more  than  four  Sena- 
tors :  When  a  diftriet  fhall  be  compoled 
of  two  or  more  counties,  they  fhail  be  ad- 
joining. Neither  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
nor  any  county  fhall  be  divided  in  forming 
a  diflria. 

.'^ed.  8.  No  perfon  fhall  be  a  Senator, 
who  fliall  not  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty  five  years,  and  have  been  a  citizen 
and  inhabitant  of  the  flate  four  years  next 
beforehis  eledion,and  the  laft  year  thereof 
an  inhabitant  of  the  diftrid,  for  wliich  he 
fhall  be  chofen  ;  «nlcfs  he  fliall  have  been 
abfent  on  the  public  bufmefs  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  flate. 

Sed.  9.  Immediately  after  the  Sena- 
tors fhall  be  alfembled,  in  confcquence  of 
the  firfl  cledion  fubfequent  to  the  firft  e- 
numcration,  they  fliall  be  divided,  by  lor, 
as  equally  as  may  be,  into  four  chffes. 
The  feats  of  the  Senators  of  the  firft  clafs 
fliall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the 
B  b 
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firft  year,  of  the  fccond  cbfs  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  fecond  year,  of  the  third 
clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year, 
and  of  the  fourth  clafs  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fourth  year  ;  i^  that  one  fourth  may 
be  chofen  every  y«Jj^ 

Sed.  10.  The  General  AfTcmbly  fliall 
meet  on  the  firll  Tuefday  of  December  in 
every  year,  unlefs  fooner  convened  by 
the  Governor. 

Scd.  II.  r.nch  Houfc  fliall  chufe  its 
fpeater  and  other  officers,  and  the  Senate 
Ihall  alfo  chufe  a  Speaker  pro  im.-pore  wh.en 
the  Speaker  fliall  exercilc  the  office  of 
Governor. 

Se<5f.  12.  Each  Houfe  fliall  judge  of 
the  qualifications  .  f  its  mcmhcrs.  Con- 
tefted  eledions  fliall  be  determined  by  a 
committee  to  he  fcledted,  formed  and  re- 
gulated in  fuch  manMcr  as  fhall  be  direct- 
ed by  law.  :\.  majority  of  each  Houfe 
fl)all  conftitute  a  quorum  to  do  hufinels  ; 
but  a  fmallcr  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorifed,  by 
law,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  ab- 
fent  members  in  fuch  manner  and 
under  luch  penalties  as  may  be  provid- 
ed. 

Se(fl:.  13.  Each  Houfe  may  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punifli  its 
members  for  disorderly  behaviour,  and, 
with  the  concurrence  of  tv>  o-thirds,  expel 
a  member  ;  but  not  a  iVcond  time  for  the 
iiime  caufe  ;  and  fhall  have  all  other  pow- 
ers necefl'ary  for  a  branch  of  the  Lcgifla- 
ture  of  a  free  ftate. 

SeA.  14.  Each  Houfc  flial!  keep  a  jour- 
nal of  its  proceedings,  and  publiih  them 
weekly,  except  fuch  parts  as  may  require 
fecrecy  :  And  the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the 
members,  on  any  qucflifMU,  fliall,  at  the 
defire  of  any  two  of  them,  be  entered  on 
tbc  journals. 

^ecl.  15.  The  doors  of  each  Houfc,  and 
of  Committees  of  the  whole,  fiiail  be  o- 
pen,  unlefs  when  the  bufmefs  fliall  be 
lucii  as  ought  to  be  kept  fecret. 

Scd.  16.  Neither  Houl'e  fliall,  without 
the  confcnt  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
n)ore  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other 
■plict  than  that,  in  which  the  two  Houfes 
fliall  be  fitting 

Se6l  17.  The  Senators  and  Reprcfen- 
tatives  fliall  receive  a  compenfation,  for 
their  fervices,  to  be  akcrtained  by  la.-., 
and  paid  out  of  the  Treafury  of  the 
commonwealth.  They  fliall,  in  all  cafes, 
cxc(  ))t  trtafon,  felony,  and  breach  or  fure- 
ty  of  the  peace,  he  privileged  from  ar- 
r.ft,  dvtnng  their  attendance  at  the  fefllon 
,;f  the  rcfptdivc  Houfes,  and  in  going  to 


and  returning  from  the  Tame  :  And  for 
any  ipetch  or  debate  in  either  Houfe  they 
Ihall  not  be  queftioned  in  any  other  place. 

tSedc.  18.  No  Senator  or  Reprei'enta- 
tLve  (hall,  during  the  time  for  which  he 
fliall  have  been  elcfted,  be  appointed  to 
any  civil  oflicc  under  this  conmionwealth, 
wliich  fliall  have  been  created,  or  the  e- 
moluments  of  which  fhall  have  been  en- 
creafed,  during  fuch  time ;  and  no  mem- 
ber of  Congrefs  or  other  perfon  holding 
any  office  (except  of  Attorney  at  law  and 
in  the  militia)  under  the  United  States  or 
this  cnmmonwcaltli,  fhall  be  a  member 
of  either  Houfc  during  his  continuance  in 
Congrefs  or  in  office. 

Sedl.  19.  When  vacancies  happen  in 
either  Houfc,  the  Speaker  fhail  ilTue  writs 
of  cle(flion  to  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

Se(5l.  20.  All  bills  for  raifing  revenue 
fliall  originate  in  the  Houfe  of  Keprel'en-' 
tatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propofe  a- 
mendments  as  in  other  bills. 

Scdf.  21.  No  money  fhall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treafury  but  in  confequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law. 

Sedt.  22.  Every  bill,  which  fhall  hav^ 
paffed  both  Houfes,  fliall  be  preftnted  to 
the  Governor  :  If  he  approve,  he  fliall 
fign  it  ;  but  if  he  fhall  not  approve,  he 
fhall  return,  it,  with  his  objedlions,  to 
the  Houfe,  in  which  it  fhall  have  origi- 
nated, wlio  fliall  enter  the  objedions  at 
large  upon  their  journals,  and  proceed  to 
re-coniider  it  :  If,  after  fuch  re-confidera- 
tion,  two-thirds  of  that  Houfe  fliall  a- 
gree  to  pafs  the  bill,  it  fliall  be  fent,with 
the  objedions,  to  the  other  Houfe,  by 
which  iikewife  it  fhall  be  re-confidertd  : 
And  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that 
Houfe  it  fhall  be  a  law.  But  in  fuch 
calcs  the  votes  of  both  Houfes  fhall  be  de- 
termined by  Yeas  and  Nays,  awd  the 
names  of  the  perfons  voting  for  or  agalnfl 
the  bill  fhall  be  entered  on  the  journals  cf 
each  Houfe  refpeclively.  If  any  bill  fhall 
not  be  returned  by  the  Governor  within 
ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  Ihall 
have  been  prefented  to  him,  it  fliall  be  a 
law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  figned  it ; 
unlefs  the  General  Aflembly,  by  their 
adjournment,  prevent  its  return  ;  in  v.  hich 
cale  it  fhall  be  a  law,  unlefs  fent  back 
wjthin  three  days  after  their  next  meet- 
ing. 

Sc(5u.  23.  Every  order,  rcfolution  or 
vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  both 
lioufes  may  be  neccflary  (except  on  a 
queflion  of  adjournment)  fhall  be  prefent- 
ed to  the  Governor,  and,  before  it  Ihall 
take  cffedl,  be  approved  by  him,  or,  bs- 
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inw  difapproved,  fhall  be  re-paffed  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houfes,  according  to  the 
rules  and  limitations  prefcribed  in  cafe  of 
a  bill. 

ARTICLE     II. 

SeiSt.  I.  The  Supreme  Executive  Pow- 
er of  this  commonwealth  fliall  be  veiled 
in  a  Governor. 

Sed.  2.  The  Governor  fliall  be  chofen 
on  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  Odober,  by 
the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  at  the 
places  where  they  Ihall  refpedively  vote 
for  Reprefentatives.  The  returns  of  e- 
very  election  for  Governor  fliall  be  fcaled 
ep  and  tranfmitted  to  the  feat  of  Govern- 
ment, direiled  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Se- 
nate, who  fhall  open  and  publifli  them  in 
prefence  of  the  members  of  both  Houles 
of  the  Legiflature.  The  perfon  having 
the  higheft  number  of  votes  fhall  be  Go- 
vernor. But  if  two  or  more  fhall  be  equal 
and  higheft  in  votes,  one  of  them  Iballbe 
chofen  Governor  by  the  joint  vote  of  the 
members  of  both  Houfes,  Contefted  e- 
JcAions  fliall  he  determined  by  a  commit- 
tee, to  be  fsledted  from  both  Houfes  of 
the  Legiflature,  and  formed  and  regulat- 
td  in  fuch  manner  as  fliall  be  dire<5led  by 
law. 

Se<a.  3.  The  Governor  fliall  hold  his 
office  during  three  years  from  the  third 
Tuefday  of  December  next  enfuing  his 
eleAion,  and  fliall  not  be  capable  of 
holding  it  longer  than  nine  in  any  term 
of  twelve  years. 

Sed.  4.  He  fliall  be,  at  leafl:,  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  a  citizen  and 
inhabitant  of  this  ftate  feven  years  next 
before  his  eledion  ;  unlefs  he  fliall  have 
been  abfent  on  the  public  bufinefs  of  the 
United  States  or  of  this  flatc. 

Scd:.  5.  No  Member  of  Congrefs,  or 
perfon  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  or  this  ftate,  fhall  exercife  the  of- 
fice of  Governor. 

Seca.  6.  The  Governor  fliall,  at  ftated 
times,  receive,  for  his  fervices,  a  com- 
penfation,  v/hich  fliall  be  neither  increaf- 
ed  nor  diminiflied  during  the  period  for 
which  he  fliuU  have  been  eiedled. 

Sedt.  7  He  fliall  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  this  com- 
monwealtli,  and  of  the  militia;  except 
when  they  fhall  be  called  into  the  a6lual 
fervice  of  the  United  States. 

Sevfl.  8.  He  fliall  appoint  all  officers 
whofe  offices  are  eftablifhed  by  this  Con- 
ftitutjon,  or  fhall  be  eftabliflied  by  law, 
and  whofe  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwife  provided  for  ;  but  no  perfon 
fnaii  be  appointed  to  an  office  within  anj 


county,  who  fhall  not  have  been  a  citizen 
and  inhabitant  therein  one  year  next  be- 
fore his  appointment,  if  the  county  fhall 
have  been  fo  long  eret^led ;  but,  if  it 
fhall  not  have  been-  fo  long  ereded,  then 
within  the  limits  of  the  county  or  coun- 
ties, out  of  which  it  fliall  have  been  taken. 
No  member  of  Congrels  from  this  ftate, 
nor  any  perfon  holding  or  exercifing  any 
office  of  truft  or  profit  under  the  United 
States,  fliail,  at  the  fame  time,  hold  or 
exercife  tiie  office  of  Judge,  Secretary, 
Trcafurer,  Prothoiiotary,  Regifter  of 
Wills,  Recorder  of  Deeds,  Sheriff,  or  any 
office  in  this  ftate,  to  which  a  falary  is  by 
law  annexed,  or  any  other  ofiics,  which  fu- 
ture Legiflatures  ffiall  declare  incompati- 
ble with  offices  or  appointments  under  the 
United  States. 

Secft.  9.  He  ffiall  have  power  to  remit 
fines  and  forfeitures,  and  grant  reprieves 
and  pardens,  except  in  cafes  ®f  impeach- 
ment. 

Se(fi.  10.  He  may  require  information, 
in  writing,  from  the  officers  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department,  upon  any  fubjeft 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  refpedlive 
offices. 

Sed:.  II.  He  ffiall,  from  time  to  time, 
give  to  the  General  Affembly  informati- 
OH  of  the  ftate  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  recommend  to  their  confideration 
fuch  meafures  as  he  ffiall  judge  expedicHt. 
Sedl.  12.  He  may,  on  extraordinary 
occafions,  convene  the  General  Affembly; 
and,  in  cafe  of  difagreement  between  the 
two  Houfes  with  refpeiit  to  the  time  of 
adjournment,  adjourn  them  to  fuch  time 
a."  he  ffiall  think  proper,  not  exceeding 
four  months. 

Se<a.  13.  He  ffiall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

Sc<fl:.  14.  In  cafe  of  the  death  or  reflu- 
nation  of  the  Governor,  or  of  his  removal 
from  office,  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate 
ffiall  exercife  the  office  of  Governor,  until 
another  Governor  ffiall  be  duly  qualified. 
And  if  the  trial  of  a  contefted  clcdiou 
ffiall  continue  lont;;er  than  until  the  third 
Tuefday  in  December  next  enfuing  the 
eledion  of  a  Governor,  the  Governor  of 
the  laft  year,  ()r  the  Speaker  of  the  Se- 
nate, who  may  be  in  the  exercife  of  the 
executive  authority,  ffiall  continue  there- 
in, until  the  determination  of  fuch  con- 
tefted elcdion,  and  until  a  Governor  ikull 
be  qualified  as  aforefaid. 

Sc(5t.  15.  A  Secretary  ffiall  be  ap- 
pointed and  conmiiffione*.!  during  the  Go- 
vernor's continuance  in  oflice,  if  he  fliall 
fo  long  bdiavc  himfelf  well  :    Me  ffiall 
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keep  a  fair  regifter  of  all  the  official  aAs 
and  proceedings  of  the  Governor,  and 
ihall,  when  required,  lay  the  fame  and 
all  papers,  minutes  and  vouchers  relative 
thereto  before  either  branch  of  the  Legif- 
lature,  and  fhall  perform  fuch  other  du- 
ties as  ihall  be  enjoined  him  by  law. 
ARTICLE     in. 

SeA.  I.  In  Eledions  by  the  citizeni, 
every  freeman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  having  refidcd  in  the  ftate  two 
years  next  before  the  eledion,  and,  with- 
in that  time,  paid  a  ftate  or  county  tax, 
which  fhall  have  been  affefled  at  leaft  fix 
months  before  the  eledion,  fhall  enjoy 
die  rights  of  an  eledor  :  Provided  that 
the  fons  of  perfons  qualified  as  aforefaid, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
twenty-two  years,  fhall  be  entitled  to  vote, 
although  they  fhall  not   have  paid  taxes. 

Sed.  a.  All  cledions  fhall  be  by  ballot, 
except  thofe  by  perfons  in  their  reprefen- 
tative  capacities,  who  fhall  vote  ■vi'vu  voce. 

ScA.  3.  Elevflors  fhall,  in  all  cafes,  ex- 
cept trcafon,  felony,  and  breach  or  furety 
of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arreft 
during  their  attendance  on  elcv5lions,  and 
in  going  to,  and  returning  from  them. 
ARTICLE.     IV. 

Secft.  I.  The  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives 
Ihall  have  the  foie  power  of  impeaching. 

Sc<ft  2.  All  impeachments  fliall  be  tri- 
ed by  the  Senate  :  When  fitting  for  that 
purpofe,  the  Senators  fhall  be  upon  oath  or 
affirmation.  No  perfon  fhall  be  convift- 
ed  v/ichout  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds 
of  the  members  prelent. 

Se.fl.  3.  The  Governor,  and  all  erher 
civil  officers,  under  this  commonwealth, 
fhall  be  liable  to  impeachment  for  any  mif- 
demeanor  in  office ;  but  judgment,  in 
fuch  cafes,  fhall  not  extend  further  than 
to  removal  from  office, and  difqualification 
to  hold  any  office  of  honour,  truft,  or 
profit,  under  this  commonwealth  :  The 
party,  whether  convi(itcd  or  acquitted, 
iliairneverthelcfs  be  liable  to  indidment, 
trial,  judgment,  and  punifhment  accord- 
ing to  law. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E     V. 

Seft.  I.  The  judicial  power  of  this 
cnnmionwealth  fhall  be  vcfted  in  a  fu- 
prcmc  ccurt,  in  courts  of  oyer  and  ter- 
iiiiner,  and  general  gaol  delivery,  in  a 
court  of  common  pleas,  orphans'  court, 
regilter's  court,  and  a  court  of  quarter 
feffion?  of  the  peace  for  each  county,  in 
juftices  of  the  peace,  and  in  fuch  other 
courts  as  the  legiflature  may,  from  time 
to  time,  ellahlifh. 

SeA.  2.  The  judges  of   the  fupremc 


court  and  of  the  fev^ral  courts  of  comwoB 
pleas  fhall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour  :  But  for  any  reafonable  caufe, 
which  ffiall  not  be  fufficient  ground  of  im- 
peachment, the  governor  may  remove 
any  of  them,  on  the  addrefs  of  two-third* 
of  each  branch  cf  the  legiflature.  The 
judges  of  the  fupreme  court  and  the  pre- 
fidcnts  of  the  feveral  courts  of  common 
pleas  fhall,  at  ftated  times,  receive,  for 
their  fervices,  an  adequate  compenfation 
to  be  fixed  by  law,  which  fhall  not  be  di- 
minifhed  during  their  continuance  in  of- 
fice ;  hut  they  fhall  receive  no  fees  or  per- 
quifites  of  office,  nor  hold  any  other  of- 
fice of  profit  under  this  commonwealth. 

Scd.  3.  The  jurifdidtion  of  the  fupremc 
court  fhall  extend  over  the  ftate,  and  the 
judges  thereof  fhall,  by  virtue  of  their  of- 
fices, be  juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer  and 
general  gaol  delivery  in  the  feveral 
counties. 

Sed.  4.  Until  it  fhall  be  otherwife  di- 
rected by  law,  the  feveral  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas  fhall  be  eftablifficd  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  governor  fhall  ap- 
point, in  each  county,  not  fewer  than 
three,  nor  more  than  four  judges,  who, 
during  their  continuance  in  office,  fhall 
refide  in  fuch  county  :  The  ftate  fhall  be 
divided,  by  law,  into  circuits,  none  of 
which  ffiall  include  more  than  fix  nor 
fewer  than  three  counties  :  A  prefident 
ffiall  be  appointed  of  the  courts  in  each 
circuit,  who,  during  his  continuance  in  of- 
fice, ffiall  refide  therein  :  The  prefident 
and  judges,  any  two  of  whom  fhall  be  a 
quorum,  ffiall  compofe  the  refpe<5live 
courts  of  common  pleas. 

Sed,  5.  The  judges  of  tke  court  of 
common  pleas,  in  each  county,  ffiall,  by 
virtue  of  their  offices,  be  juftices  of  oyer 
and  terminer  and  general  gaol  delivery 
for  the  trial  of  capital  and  other  offenders 
therein  :  Any  two  of  the  faid  judges,  the 
prefident  being  one,  ffiall  be  a  quorum  j 
but  they  ffiall  not  hold  a  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer  or  gaol  delivery  in  any 
county,  when  the  judges  of  the  fupreme 
court,  or  any  of  them  ffiall  be  fitting  in 
the  fame  county.  The  party  accuftd,  as 
well  as  the  commonwealth,  may,  under 
fuch  regulations  as  fhall  be  prefcribed  by 
law,  remove  the  indidlment  and  proceed- 
ings, or  a  tranfcript  thereof  into  the  fu- 
preme court 

Sec^.  6.  The  fupreme  court  and  the 
feveral  courts  of  common  pleas  ffiall, 
btfiile  the  powers  heretofore  ufually  ex- 
ercifed  by  them,  have  the  powers  of  a 
court  of  chancery  fo  far  a$  rcUtes  «o  the 
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perpetuating  of  teftimony,  the  obtaining 
«f  evidence  from  places  not  within  the 
flate,  and  the  care  of  the  perfons  and  ef- 
tates  of  thofe  who  are  non  compotes  mentis  : 
And  the  Legiflature  Ihall  veft,  in  the  faid 
courts,  fuch  other  powers  to  grant  relief 
in  equity  as  (hall  be  found  neceffary  ;  and 
may,  from  time  to  time,  enlarge  or  di- 
minifli  thofe  powers,  or  veft  them  in  fuch 
other  courts  as  they  ihall  judge  proper 
for  the  due  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

SeA.  7.  The  judges  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  each  county,  any  two 
of  whom  fhall  be  a  quorum,  fhall  com- 
pofe  the  court  of  quarter  felTions  of  the 
peace,  and  orphans'  court  thereof :  And 
the  regifter  of  wills,  together  with  the 
faid  judges,  or  any  two  of  them,  fhall 
compofe  the  regifter's  court  of  each 
county. 

Sedt.  8.  The  judges  of  the  courts  of 
common  pleas  Ihall,  within  their  refpec- 
tive  counties,  have  the  like  powers  with 
th^  judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  to  ilTue 
writs  ©f  certiorari  to  the  juftices  of  the 
peace,  and  to  caufc  their  proceedings  to 
be  brought  before  them,  and  the  like 
right  and  juftice  to  be  done. 

Sedl.  Q.  The  prefident  of  the  courts, 
in  each  circuit,  within  fuch  circuit,  and 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
within  their  refpe(5live  counties,  fliall  be 
juftices  of  the  peace  fo  far  as  relates  to 
criminal  matters. 

6e&.  lo  The  governor  fhall  appoint  a 
competent  number  of  juftices  of  the  peace, 
in  fuch  convenient  diilricfts,  in  each  coun- 
try, as  are,  or  fhall  be,  dircifted  by  law  : 
They  fhall  be  commifHoncd  during  good 
behaviour;  but  may  be  removed  on  con- 
viiflion  of  mifbehaviour  in  office,  or  of 
?.ny  infamous  crime,  or  on  the  addrefs  of 
both  houfes  of  the  legiflature. 

Sedit.  II.  A  regifter's  office  for  the  pro- 
bate of  wills  and  granting  letters  of  ad- 
miniftration, and  an  office  for  the  record- 
ing of  deeds  fhall  be  kept  in  each  county. 

SeA.  12.  The  ftile  of  all  procefs  fiiall 
be  The  Commonivealth  of  Pennfylvania  ;  all 
profecutions  fhall  be  carried  on  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennfylvania,  and  conclude, 
Againjl  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  fume, 

ARTICLE  VI. 
SccSt.  I.  Sheriffs  and  coroners  fhall,  at 
the  times  and  places  of  ele(5lion  of  repre- 
fentatives,  be  chofen  by  the  citizens  of 
each  county  :  Two  peri'ons  iliall  be  cho- 
fen for  each  office,  one  of  whom,  for 
each  refpccftiveJy,  fhall  be  appointed  by 
the  govern®r.    They  fliall  huid  their  offi- 


ces for  three  years,  if  they  fhall  fo  long  be* 
have  themfelves  well,  and  until  a  fucceffor 
be  duly  qualified ;  but  no  perfon  fhall  be 
twice  chofen  or  appointed  fherifF  in  any 
tsrm  of  fix  years.  Vacancies  in  either 
of  the  faid  offices  fhall  be  filled  by  a  new 
appointment  to  be  made  by  the  governor, 
to  continue  until  the  next  general  eledlion, 
and  until  a  fucceffor  fhall  be  chofen  and 
qualified  as  aforefaid. 

Sect.  ^.  The  freemen  of  this  common- 
wealth fhall  be  armed  and  difciplined  for 
its  defence.  Thofe  who  confcientiouflr 
fcruple  to  bear  arms  fhall  not  be  compel- 
led to  d©  fo  ;  but  fhall  pay  an  equivalent 
for  perfonal  fervice.  The  militia  officers 
(hall  be  appointed  in  fuch  manner,  and 
for  fuch  time,  as  fhall  be  direAed  by  law. 

Sed:.  3.  Prothonotaries,  clerks  of  the 
peace  and  orphans*  courts,  recorders  of 
deeds,  regiftcrs  of  wills,  and  flieriffs,  ffiall 
keep  their  offices  in  the  county  town  of 
the  county  in  which  they  refpecftively  fhall 
be  officers ;  unlefs  v/hen  the  governor 
fhall,  for  fpecial  reafon?,  difpenfe  there- 
with for  any  term  not  exceeding  five 
years  after  the  county  ffiall  have  been  e- 
retaed. 

Se<ft.  4.  All  commiffions  ffiall  be  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennfylvania,  and  be  feal- 
ed  with  the  ftate  feal,  and  flgxied  by  the 
governor. 

Se<a.  5.  The  ftate  treafurer  ffiall  be 
appointed  annually  by  the  joint  vote  of 
the  members  of  both  houfes.  All  other 
officers  in  the  treafury  department,  attor- 
nies  at  law,  election  officers,  officers  rela- 
ting to  taxes,  to  the  poor  and  highways, 
conftablcs,  and  ether  townffiip  officers 
ffiall  be  appointed  in  fuch  manner  as  is  or 
ffiall  be  direded  by  law. 

ARTICLE     Vir. 

Sed.  I.  The  legiflature  ffiall,  as  foon  as 
conveniently  may  be,  provide, by  law,  for 
the  eilablifhment  of  fchools  throughout 
the  ftate  in  fuch  manner  that  the  poor 
may  be  taught  _o-r^//i. 

Sed.  2.  The  arts  and  fciences  ffiall  be 
promoted  in  one  or  more  feminarics  of 
learning. 

Sed.  3,  The  rights,  privileges,  immu- 
nities, and  eftates  of  religious  focieties  and 
corporate  bodies  ffiall  remain  as  if  the 
conftitution  of  this  ftate  had  not  been  al- 
tered or  amended. 

ARTICLE     Vin. 

Members  of  the  general  afTembly  and 
all  officers,  executive  and  judicial,  ffiall  be 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  fupoort 
the  conllitutioa  of  thib  commonwealth. 
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and  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  refped- 
ive  offices  with  fidelity. 

A  R  T  1  C    ..  S     IX. 

THiat  the  general,  gnat;  and  ejfential  Princi- 
ples of  Liberty  and  free  Guvernmtnt  may 
he  recognized  and  unalterably  efablifbedy 
Wt  Declare, 

Se<ft.  I  That  all  men  are  born  equally 
free  and  independent,  and  have  certain 
inherent  and  indtfeafible  rights,  among 
which  are  thofe  of  enjoying  and  defend- 
ing life  and  liberty,  ol  acquiring,  pofTeff- 
ing,  and  proteiling  property  and  reputa- 
tion, and  purfuing  their  own  happinefs. 

Seft.  2.  That  all  power  is  inherent  in 
the  people,  and  all  free  governments  are 
founded  on  their  au:hority,  and  inftituted 
for  their  peace,  fafety,  and  happinefs : 
For  the  advancement  of  thofe  ends,  they 
have,  at  all  times,  an  unalienable  and 
indefeafible  right  to  alter,  reform,  or  a- 
bolifh  their  government,  in  fuch  manner 
as  they  may  think  proper. 

Sed.  3.  That  all  men  have  a  natural 
and  indefeafible  right  to  worfliip  Almigh- 
ty God,  according  to  the  diiSlates  of  their 
own  confciences ;  that  no  man  can,  of 
right,  be  compelled  to  attend,  eredt,  or 
fupport  any  place  of  worfiiip,  or  to  main- 
tain any  minifhry,  againft  his  confent ; 
that  no  human  authority  can,  in  any  cafe 
whatever,  control  or  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  confcience  ;  and  that  no  prefer- 
ence fhall  ever  be  given,  by  law,  to  any 
religious  cliablilhments  or  modes  of  wor- 
fiiip. 

Se(ft.  4.  That  no  perfon,  who  acknow- 
ledges the  being  of  a  God  and  a  future 
ftatc  of  rewards  and  punifliments,  fliall, 
on  account  of  his  religious  feiitiments,  be 
difqualificd  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of 
trull  or  profit  under  this  commonwealth. 
Sed  5.  That  eledions  fliall  be  free 
and  equal. 

Sed.  6.  That  trial  by  jury  fliall  be  as 
heretofore,  and  the  right  thereof  remain 
inviolate. 

Scd.  7.  That  the  printing  preffes  fliall 
be  free  to  every  perfon,  who  undertakes 
to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  legifla- 
ture,or  any  branch  of  government  :  And 
no  law  fnall  ever  be  made  to  reftrain  the 
right  ibcreof.  The  free  communication  of 
thought?  and  opinions  is  one  of  the  inva- 
luable rights  of  msu ;  and  every  citizen 
may  freely  fpeak,  write,  and  print  on  any 
fubjcd,  being  refponfible  for  the  abufe  of 
that  libei  ty.  In  prokcutions  for  the  pub- 
lication of  papers,  jnvelligating  the  official 
conthict  of  officers  or  men  in  a  public  ca- 
pacity, or  v.'hcrc  thi;  niitttr  publiflicd  is 


proper  for  public  information,  the  truth 
thereof  may  be  given  in  evidence :  And  in 
all  indidments  for  libels  the  jury  fliall 
have  a  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the 
fads,  under  the  dire&ion  of  tlie  court,  as 
in  other  cafes. 

Sed.  8.  That  the  people  fhall  be  fecure 
in  their  perfons,  lioufes,  papers,  and  pof- 
feflions  from  unreafonable  fearches  and 
feizures  :  And  that  no  warrant  to  fearch 
any  place,  or  to  feize  any  perfon  or 
things,  fhall  iffue  without  defcribing  them 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  proba- 
ble caufe,  lupported  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. 

Sed.  9.  That  in  all  criminal  profecu- 
tions,  the  accufed  hath  a  right  to  be  heard 
by  himfelf  and  his  coanfel ;  to  demand 
the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  accufation  a- 
gainfl  him;  to  meet  the  witneffes  face  to 
face  ;  to  have  conipulfory  procefs  for  ob- 
taining witneffes  in  his  favour;  and,  in 
profecutions  by  indidment,  or  informa- 
tion, a  fpeedy  public  trial  by  an  impar- 
tial jury  of  the  vicinage :  That  he  cannot 
be  compelled  to  give  evidence  againft 
himfelf,  nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  his  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  unlefs  by  the  judg- 
ment of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 
Se'i.  10.  That  no  perfon  fhall,  for  any 
indidablc  offence,  be  proceeded  againd, 
criminally,  by  information ;  except  in 
cafes  arifmg  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia,  when  in  adual  fervice 
in  time  of  vi^ar  or  public  danger,  er  by 
leave  of  the  court,  for  oppreffion  or  mif- 
demeanour  in  office.  No  perfon  fliall  for 
the  fame  offence,  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb ;  nor  fhall  any  man's  pro- 
perty be  taken  or  applied  to  public  ufe, 
without  the  confent  of  his  reprefentatives, 
and  without  juft  compenfation  being 
made. 

Sed.  II.  That  all  courts  fhall  be  open, 
and  every  man  for  an.  injury  done  him  in 
his  lands,  goods,  perfon,  or  reputation, 
Ihall  have  remedy  by  the  due  courfe  of 
law,  and  right  and  juflice  adminiflered 
without  fale,  denial,  or  delay. — Suits  may 
be  brought  againft  the  commonwealth  in 
fuch  manner,  in  fuch  courts,  and  in  fuch 
cafes  as  the  legiflature  may,  by  law,  direc^^ 
Sed.  12.  That  no  power  of  fufpending 
laws  ihall  be  exercifed,  unlefs  by  the  le- 
giflature, or  its  authority. 

Sed.  13.  That  exccfTive  bail  fhall   not 
be  required,  nor  excefhve  fines  im  poled, 
,  nor  cruel  punifhments  inflidcd. 

Sed.  14.  That  all  priioners  fliall  be 
bailable  liy  fufllcient  fureties,  unlefs  lor 
capital  offenses,  v.-hen  the   proof  is  evi- 
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Htnt^  or  prefumption  great ;  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  fhall 
not  be  fufpended,  unlefs  when,  in  cafes  of 
rebellion  or  invafion,  the  public  fafety 
may  require  it. 

Sedl.  15.  That  no  commifllon  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  or  Gaol  Delivery  Ihall  be 
iffued. 

Sedl.  16.  That  the  perfon  of  a  debtor, 
where  there  is  not  ftrong  prefumption  of 
fraud,  Ihall  not  be  continued  in  prifon  af- 
ter delivering  up  his  eftate  for  the  benefit 
cf  his  creditors,  in  fuch  manner  as  ihall  be 
prefcribed  by  law. 

Sed.  17.  That  "RO  expojl  faclo  law,  nor 
any  law  impairing  contradts  Ihall  be 
made. 

Sed.  18.  That  no  perfon  (hall  be  at- 
tainted of  treafon  or  felony  by  theLegifla- 
ture. 

Sed.  19.  That  no  attainder  fhall  work 
corruption  of  blood,  nor,  except  during 
the  life  of  the  offender,  forfeiture  of  ef- 
tate to  the  commonwealth  ;  that  the  ef- 
tates  of  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  deftroy  their 
own  lives  fhall  defcend  or  veil  as  in  cafe 
of  natural  death  ;  and  if  any  perfon  ihall 
be  kiiled  by  cafuality,  there  fliall  be  no 
forfeiture  by  reafon  thereof. 

Sedt.  ao.  That  the  citizens  have  a  right, 
in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  alTemble  toge- 
ther for  their  cemmon  good,  and  to  ap- 
ply to  thofe  invelled  with  the  powers  of 
government,  for  redrefs  of  grievances  or 
other  proper  purpofes,  by  petition,  ad- 
drefs  or  remonflrancc. 

Sed:.  21.  That  the  right  of  the  citizens 
to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  themfelves  and 
the  flate  fhall  not  be  queflioned. 

Sedl.  22.  That  no  ilanding  army  fhall, 
in  time  of  peace,  be  kept  up  without  the 
coafent  of  the  Icgifiature;  and  the  mi- 
litary fhall,  in  all  cafes,  and,  at  all  times, 
be  in  flridl  fubordinatlon  to  the  civil 
power. 

Sedl.  23.  That  no  foldier  fhall,  in  time 
of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  houfe  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  owner,  nor,  in  the 
time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
fcritjed  by  law. 

Sedl.  ^l\.  That  the  Legiflature  fhall 
not  grant  any  title  of  nobility  or  heredi- 
tary diftin>ilion,  nor  create  any  ofSce,  the 
a'ppointment  to  which  fhall  be  for  a  lon- 
ger term  than  during  good  behaviour. 

Seel.  25.  That  emigration  from  the 
flate  fhall  not  be  prohibited, 

Sedl.  26.  To  guard  againfl  tranfgref- 
fions  of  the  high  powers  which  we  have 
delegated,  WE  DECLA^^E,  That  every 
tiling  in   this   article,    is   excepted  sut  of 


the  general  powers  of  government,  and 
Ihall  for  ever  remain  inviolate. 


SCHEDULE. 

THAT  no  Inconvenience  may  arife 
from  the  Alterations  and  Amendments  ia 
the  Conftitution  «f  this  Commonwealth, 
and  in  order  to  carry  the  fame  into  com- 
plete Operation,  it  is  hereby  declared  and 
ordained. 

I.  THAT  all  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth, in  force  at  the  time  of  making 
the  faid  alterations  and  amendments  in 
the  faid  Conftitution,  and  not  inconfifl- 
ent  therewith,  and  all  rights,  adlion.s, 
profecutions,  claims  and  contradls,  as  well' 
of  individuals  as  of  bodies  corporate,  fhall 
continue  as  if  the  faid  alterations  and  a- 
mendments  had  not  been  made- 

2-  That  the  Prefident  and  Supreme 
Execv.tive  Council  II12II  continue  to  excr- 
cife  the  executive  authority  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, as  heretofore,  until  the  third 
Tuefday  of  December  next ;  but  no  in- 
termediate vacancies  in  the  Csmncil  fhall 
be  lupplied  by  new  eleelions. 

3.  That  all  officers  i©  the  appointment 
of  the  Executive  Department  ihall  conti- 
nue in  the  exercife  of  the  duties  of  their 
refpedlivc  oillces  until  .the  hrfl  day  of 
September  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  ninety  one;  unlefs  their  commifTions 
fhall  fooncr  expire  by  their  own  limitati- 
ons, or  the  faid  offices  become  vacant  by 
death  or  refignation,  and  no  longer,  un- 
lefs re-appointed  and  commifTioned  by  the 
Governor ;  except  that  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  fhall  hold  their  offices  for 
the  term  in  their  commilTions  refpeclively 
expreffed . 

4.  That  jullice  fhall  be  adminiilered  in 
the  feveral  counties  of  the  flate,  until  the 
period  aforefaid,  by  the  fame  Juilices,  ia 
the  fame  Courts,  and  iu  the  fame  manner 
as  heretofore. 

5.  That  no  perfon  now  in  commifuon 
as  Sheriff,  fhall  be  eligible  at  the  next  e- 
ledlicn  for  a  longer  term  than  wiii,  with 
the  time  which  he  fliall  have  fcrved  in 
the  faid  oihce,  complete  the  term  of  three 
years. 

6.  That,  until  the  firfl  enumeration 
fhall  be  made,  as  dircdled  in  the  fouith 
fedlion  of  the  firfl  article  of  the  Conftitu- 
tion eflablifhed  by  this  Convention,  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  feveral  coun- 
ties fliall  be  refpedlively  entitled  to  eled 
the  fame  number  of  Reprefeatativca  as  is 
novv' prefcribed  by  law. 
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7.  That  the  firft  Senate  Ihall  confifl:  «f 
eighteen  members,  to  be  chofcn  in  dJf- 
trias  formed  as  follows,  viz  The  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  counties  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Delaware  (hall  be  a  dillrid,  and 
fhall  eka  three  Senators:  i  he  county 
of  Chefter  (hall  be  a  diflriA  and  Ihall  e- 
k<5l  one  Senator  :  The  county  of  Bucks 
ihall  be  a  diftrid  and  fhall  eledt;  one  Se- 
nator :  The  county  of  Montgomery  fhall 
be  a  diftriift  and  fhall  elc<fl  one  Senator  : 
The  county  of  Northampton  fhall  be  a 
diftri(ft  and  fhall  eledl  one  Senator  :  The 
counties  of  Lancafler  and  York  fhall  he  a 
diltrift  and  fhall  elect  three  Senators  : 
The  counties  of  Berks  and  Dauphin  fhall 
be  a  diflrid  and  fhall  eled  two  Senators  : 
The  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Mifflin 
fhall  be  a  diftrid  and  fhall  eled  one  Se- 
nator :  The  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Luzerne,  and  Huntingdon  fliill  be  a  dif- 
tr\St  and  fhall  eled  one  Senator  :  The 
counties  of  Bedford  and  Franklin  fhall  be 
a  diflridt  and  Ihall  ele<ft  one  Senator  : 
The  counties  of  Weftmnreland  and  Alle- 
gany ihall  be  a  diftrift  and  ihall  eleft  one 
Senator  :  And  the  counties  of  V/afhing- 
ton  and  Fayette  fhall  be  a  diflrid  and 
ihall  eleA  two  Senators  :  Which  Senators 
Ihall  fcrve  until  the  firft  enumeration  be- 
fore mentioned  fhall  be  made,  and  the  re- 
prefentuion  in  both  Houfes  of  the  Legif- 
lature  ihall  be  eftablilhed  by  law,  rnd 
chofenasin  the  Conflitution  is  direcfced. 
Any  vacancies,  which  fhall  happen  in  the 
Senate,  within  the  faid  time,  fhall  be 
fupplied  as  prefcribed  in  the  nineteenth 
feftion  of  the  firft  article. 

8.  That  the  eledions  of  Senators  Ihall 
be  conduced,  and  the  returns  thereof 
made,  to  the  Senate,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  is  prefcribed  by  the  election  laws  of 
the  flate  for  conducing  and  making  r«- 
turn  of  the  cleAion  of  Reprefentatives. 
In  thofc  dlfiricfts,  which  confift  of  more 
than  one  county,  tlic  Judges  of  the  dif- 
tricft  E!e6tions  v/ithin  each  county,  after 
having  formed  a  return  of  the  whole  e- 
ledion  within  that  county,  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  is  dlrcfted  by  law,  Ihall  fend  the 
fame,  by  one  or  more  of  their  number, 
to  tlie  place  herein  after-mentioned  with- 
in the  dillriCl,  of  which  fuch  county  is  a 
part,  where  the  Judges  fo  met  fhall  com- 
l*are  and  caft  up  the  ftveral  county  re- 
turns, and  execute,  under  their  hands  and 
fcals,  one  gentral  and  true  return  for  the 
tvhole  diftrift,  that  is  to  Cay,  1  he  Judges 
of  the  diftridt  compofed  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  counties  of  Phila- 
delphia and  P«liiware,  ihjiU  n^eet  in  the 


State-Houfe  in  the  city  of  PKiladelphfaf 
the  Judges  of  the  diflrid  compofed  of 
the  counties  of  Lancafter  and  York  fhall 
meet  at  the  Gourt-Houfe  in  the  county  of 
Lancafter  ;  the  Judges  of  the  diftrift  com- 
pofed of  the  counties  of  Berks  and  Dau- 
phin ihall  meet  at  Middletown  in  the 
county  of  Berks ;  the  Judges  of  the  dif- 
tri6t  compofed  of  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland and  Mifflin  ihall  meet  in  Green- 
wood townfhip,  county  of  Cumberland, 
at  the  houfe  now  occupied  by  David  Mil- 
ler ;  the  Judges  of  the  diftrift  compofed  of 
the  counties  of  Northumberland, Luzerne 
and  Huntingdon,  fhall  meet  in  the  town 
of  Sanbury ;  the  Judges  of  the  diftrifk 
compofed  of  the  counties  of  Bedford  and 
Frankhn  fhall  meet  at  the  houfc  now  oc- 
cupied by  John  Dickey,  in  Air  townfhip, 
Bedford  county ;  the  Judges  of  the  dif- 
tridt  compofed  of  the  counties  of  Weft- 
moreland  and  Allegany  fhall  meet  in 
Weftmoreland  county,  at  the  Court- 
Houfe  in  the  town  of  Greenfborough ; 
and  the  Judges  of  the  diltricfl  compofed 
of  the  counties  of  Wafhington  and  Fay- 
ette fhall  meet  at  the  Court-Haufe  in  the 
town  of  Wafhington,  in  Wafhington 
county,  on  the  third  Tuefday  in  Odlober 
refpcdively,  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid. 

9.  That  the  eledion  of  the  Governor 
fhall  be  conduced,  in  the  feveral  coun- 
ties, in  the  manner  prefcribed  by  the  lawj 
of  the  ftate  for  the  eledlion  of  Reprefen- 
tatives, and  the  returns  in  each  county 
fhall  be  ftaled  by  the  Judges  of  the  elec- 
tions, and  tranfmitted  to  the  Prefident  of 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  direfted 
tii  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  as  foon  af- 
tc  r  the  eledion  as  may  be. 

DONE  in  Convention  the  fecond 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  ninety,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  fifteenth.  IN  TES- 
TIMONY whereof  we  have  here- 
unto fubfcribed  our  names. 

THOMAS  MIFFLIN,  Prefident. 


James  Wilfan, 
Hilary  Baker, 
William  l^cwis, 
Thomas  M'Kean, 
George  Gray, 
W.  Robinfon,  Jan. 
Robert  Hare, 
Enocli  Edwar.ls, 
Samuel  Ogdcn, 


Pawl  Grofcop, 
Baltzer  Gehr, 
Samuel  Sitgreaves, 
John  Am  tit, 
Peter  Rhoads. 
Jofeph  Powell, 
John  Piper, 
Charles  Smith, 
Simon  Snyder, 
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Thomas  Jenks,  William  Findley, 

John  Barclayj  WiUiaJii  Todd, 

Abraiiam  Stout,  Alexander  Addifon, 

William  Gibbons,  John  Hoge, 

Thomas  Bull,  David  Redick, 

James  Boyd,  James  Rofs, 

Ed    ard  Hand,  John  Smiiie, 

Robert  Coleman,  Albert  GaU^tin, 

Sdbaftian  GraiF,  James  M'Lene, 

John  Hubley,  George  Matthews, 

John  Breckbill,  James  Morris, 

Henry  Miller,  Lindiay  Coates; 

Henry  Slegle,  Jonathan  Shoemaker, 

William  Reed,  John  Gionin^er, 

Benjamin  Tyfon,  William  Brown, 

Benjamin  Pedan,  Alexander  Graydon, 

Matthew  Dill,  Timothy  Pickering, 

William  Irvin&,  Andrew  Henderfon, 

JameJ  Power,  John  Gibfon, 

Jofeph  Heifter,  Thomas  Beale, 

Chriflian  Tower,  John  Sellers, 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Nathaniel  Newlin, 

Jofeph  Redman,  Secretary. 
Jacob  Shallus,  AJpJlant  Secretary. 


The  Legiflature  of  P€nnfylvanla,  which 
•vas  in  fefllon  when  the  above  conilituti- 
on  was  ratified,  met  on  the  following 
day ,  but  finding  no  provifion  made 
for  their  longer  continuance,  it  was 
thought  beft  to  adjourn  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, that  the  members  might  have  time 
to  receive  information,  and  to  form  an 
opinion,  whether,  or  not,  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  new  conftitution  had  diffolv- 
ed  the  Legiflative  body.  Next  day  (Sep- 
tember 4th)  the  members  met  again,  but 
it  being  this  general  opinion  that  they 
could  no  longer  aft  in  their  Legiflative 
capacity,  the  Speaker  did  not  take  the 
chair.  Having  placed  Mr.  W"ynkoop  in 
the  chair,  the  members  agreed  to,  an.d 
figned  the  following  addrefs.  The  una- 
nimous thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then 
returned  to  the  Hon.  Hichard  Peters,  the 
late  Speaker;  and  an  adjournment, y/W 
die,  took  place. 
To  the  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 
IN  the  conftitution,  which  received  its 
public  completion  on  the  fecond  inftant, 
it  is   cftablirtjed    "  That  the  legiflative 

power  of  this  commonwealth  ihall  be 
vefted  in  a  general  afl'embly,  which  ihall 
confift  of  a  fenate  and  hpufe  of  reprefep- 

tatives." 

No  provifion  is  made,  in  any  part  of  it, 
for  the  temporary  continuance  of  the  le- 
giflative fundlions  of  the  houfe  of  affem- 
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bly  :  hence  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
our  powers  did  not  ceaie  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conftitution  ;  whether  the  le- 
giflature confifting  of  a  fingle  houfe  could 
bind  the  people  by  l^ws,  after  the  peo- 
ple had  declared,  that  their  laws  Ihould 
be  the  ad  of  two  houfes,  with  the  fanc- 
tion,  under  Ciertain  regulations,  of  the 
chief  executive  officer.  We  have  con- 
fidcred  that  the  power  vefted  ia  the 
late  convention,  was  necefl"arily  fuperior 
to  ours,  though  derived  from  the  fame 
fource,  at  the  fame  time  To  them  was 
entiuiled  the  office  of  making  a  new  plan 
of  government,  after  an  avowed  experi- 
ence of  the  inconveniences  of  the  for- 
mer ;  to  us,  the  taflc  of  common  and  ne- 
ceffary  legiflation,  while  they  were  fo  em- 
ployed. As  they  were  not  reftrained  in 
their  appointment  as  to  the  time  at  which 
the  government  they  might  form  ihouid 
commence  in  its  efted,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  were  no  lefs  mafters  of  this  circum- 
ftance,  than  of  the  difierent  parts  and  prin- 
ciples of  which  the  fyftem  Ihould  be 
compofed. 

To  deny,  therefore,  the  authority  of 
the  convention  to  fupcrcede  the  powers 
we  poflefl"ed,  would  be  to  difpute  the 
authority  of  the  people,  from  whom  we 
received  our  powers,  and  to  whom  we  are 
accountable  for  the  exercife  of  them. 

In  this  peculiar  fituation  we  have  not 
relied,  altogether,  on  our  own  judgment; 
we  have  confulted  with  the  Prefident  and 
Supreme  Executive  Council  (who  areex- 
prefsly  continued  in  office)  with  the 
judges,  and  other  refpciSlable  authorities 
in  the  profeffion  of  the  law. 

We  have  found  their  opinions  general- 
ly to  c»iincide  with  ours.  We  have  alfo 
contemplated  the  impropriety  of  proceed- 
ing under  an  authority  doubtful,  and  per- 
haps extinguilhed,  at  a  confiderable  ex- 
pence  to  the  Commonwealth,  to  ena6t 
laws  which  perhaps  will  not  be  enforced, 
and  to  direft  meafures  which  might  only 
terminate    in»diforder  and  difobedience. 

We  have  therefore  thought  it  our  duty 
to  retire  from  the  ftation  in  which  we 
were  placed,  although  it  is  with  regret 
that  we  leave  much  neceffary  bufinefs  un-i- 
finilhed- 

We  have  alfo  confidered  ourfelves 
under  the  obligation  of  informing  you, 
to  whom  we  hold  ourfelves  accountable 
for  our  public  condud,  of  the  reafoos 
which  have  induced  us  to  decline  the  fur- 
ther exercife  of  the  truft  repofed  in  us. 
September  .^tlj,  I790. 

C  c  z 
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^::\  BOSTON. 

'   ^"Donation  of  Curiosities. 

A  valuable    addition   hus  lately    been 
made  to  tlie  Muleum  of  the  Univerfity  at 
Cambridge,   by    Captain    James  Magee, 
vrho  arrived  in  the  ihip  Aftrea,  from  Chi- 
na, and  by  Captain  Joleph  Ingraham,  who 
returned  in  the  fliip  Columbia,  from  the 
circuamavigation  of  the   ^lobe. —  Their 
donations  eonGil  of  a  great  number  of  na- 
tural and  artificial  curiofities,  coUeded  in 
the  courfe  of  their  voyages.     Among  the 
former  arc  the  Bird  of  Paradife,  from  the 
Moluccas,  and  the  fkin  of  the  Sea  Otter 
from  Nootka. — Among  the  ktter  are  fev- 
cral  of  the  manufadures  of    China,  the 
fmall  fhoe  worn  by  the  ladies,  and  the   a- 
rithmetical  indrument  ufed  by  the  mer- 
chants ,  a  great  variety  of  cloths  made  of 
the  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree,  with  fpeci- 
jnens  of  the  miUtary  weapons,  domeflic  u- 
tenfiis,  filhing-tackle,  mufical  inltruments, 
tireffei,    ornamewts    and  idols  from  the 
Sandwich  Iflands  difcovercd   by    Captain 
Cook,  in  the  pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the 
Korthwellern  coail  of  the  continent  of  A- 
jiierica.     All  which  are  highly  gratifying 
to  the  curious,  who  love  to  trace  the  ope- 
rations  of  nature,  and  obferve  the  pro- 
grefs  ol  human  ingenuity  and  induflry,  in 
every  part  pf  the  world. 

b  rOCKBRIDGE,  Augujl  24. 
Mr.  Mofes  Barnum,  of  this  town,  has, 
fince  the  month  ot"  Auguft,  1789 — fulled 
no  lefs  than  five  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  ten  yards  of  cloth.  And  of  thin 
cloth,  drcffed  three  thoufand  two  hundred 
—in  all,  eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
ten  yards —  i  he  foregoing  affords  a  pleaf- 
ing  fpecimen  of  the  progrefs  of  manufac- 
tures in  this  part  of  the  country. 

N  E  \V-P  O  R  Tii  Auguji  19. 
Mr.  Jacob  Kaacks,  of  this  town,  has 
niade  fuch  further  improvements  in  ex- 
trading  frefh  water  from  ocean  water,  as 
to  take  nine  and  one  half  parts  of  frefh  wa- 
tar  from  ten  of  ocean  water,  fo  as  to  an- 
fwer  oh  land  or  fea,  for  all  the  common 
and  culinary  purpofes  of  fountain  or  river 
vraicr. 

Mr.  Ifaacks  prefented  a  bottle  of  water 
extraded  by  him,  to  his  Excellency  the 
Picfident  of  the  United  States;  who  was 
pleafed  to  exprcfb  himfelf  highly  fatisfied 
therewith. 

N  E  W-Y  O  R  K,   Septemler  3. 
Oh  Friday  evening  laft  the  weather  was 
c::c<.ediugly  tempelluous  in  this  city  and 


environs.     In  the    Sound,  or  Eaft    river, 
the  wind  was  tremendous   from  fouth  to 
eafl,  fhiftlng  fuddenly  in  fqualls,  and  cre- 
ating a  mountainous  fea.     In  this  tempeft 
a  floop  from   Gardner's    Ifland,   Zophar 
Smith,  of  this  city,  mailer,  was  foundered, 
being  off  Plumb  Ifland;  after  having  fcud- 
ded  before  the  hurricane  for  upwards  of 
two    hours,   flie  was  overpowered  by  the 
mercilefs  waves,  and  beat  to  pieces,  about 
nine  o'clock,   P.  M.  Mr.  Smith,  his  fon, 
Mr.  William    Poft,   who  was  a  paffengcr, 
being  the  \rhole  number  on  board,  faften- 
ed  themfelves  to  the  wreck  as  well  as  they 
could,  the  billows  Inceffantly  rolling  over 
their  heads — Smith  and  his  fon  died  on 
the  wreck  with  cold  and  wet,  about  two 
at  night,    and  fell  off;  Mr.  Poft   alone 
furvived,   who  was    taken   off    the    next 
morning  by  a  brig    froni  New-London, 
captain    Star,    fourteen  hours    after   the 
foundering  of  the  floop, 

I'he  Bloody-Flux  is  very  prevalent  in 
feveral  parts  of  Long  Ifland,  particularly 
at  Jamaica,  where  it  has  proved  fatal  in 
many  infbmces,  fcveral  families  having 
been  deprived  of  their  beloved  offspring 
in  a  few  days.  A  number  of  adults  have 
alfo  died  with  it,  and  it  feems  to  be  epide- 
mical. 

BALTIMORE,  Sept.  zi. 
We  mention  it  to  the  hono.ur  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty  of  this  town, 
that  they  are  adive  in  the  completion  of 
the  ellablifliment  of  a  Humane  Society — 
"We  are  authorifed  to  Intimate,  that  the 
preliminary  fteps  have  been  taken — and 
that  fubfcriptions  will  be  opened  to  ena- 
ble them  to  execute  their  excellent  defign. 
—It  is  not  at  all  neceffary  to  revive  the 
recolledion  of  the  public,  of  the  recent  in- 
ftances  of  reanimation  which  have  hap- 
pened in  this  ftate,  in  confequence  of  tfie 
exertions  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  fa- 
culty, as  didated  by  reafon,  and  recom- 
mended by  experience — Thefe,  and  many 
other  fimilar  fuccefsful  cafes,  wc  would 
adduce  in  fupport  of  the  propriety  of  the 
inflitution  propofed,  and  to  warrant  a 
claim  upon  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore.  Independent  of  the  general 
good  which  it  involves,  every  man  has  his 
feparate  intereft  in  promoting  it; — For 
every  man  is  liable  to  thofe  accidents 
whofe  confequences  fonftitute  the  objed 
of  it. — In  the  breaft  of  every  humane  and 
conliderate  perfoo,  therefore,  a  Humane 
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Society  will  find  an  aAive  advocate  and 
Patron. 

WINCHESTER,  Augujl  iB. 

Advices  from  the  weftward,  received 
fince  our  laft,  mention,  that  four  boats 
lately  going  down  the  Ohio,  were  decoyed 
on  ftiore  by  two  white  men,  the  crews  of 
which,  with  the  boats,  were  unfortunate- 
ly taken  by  a  body  of  1 30  Indians,  who 
were  lying  in  ambulh  waiting  their  land- 
ing. One  of  the  captives,  we  are  inform- 
ed, has  fince  made  his  efcape.  The  emi- 
grators  to  that  country  cannot  be  too  cau- 
tious of  landing,  or  going  near  the  banks 
of  the  river,  as  many  have  before  fuffered 
by  fuch  imprudent  conduct. 

GEORGETOWN,     September  z%. 

By  a  gentleman  who  returned  from 
Kentuckey  laft  week,  we  have  received 
the  following  authentic  information,  that 
on  accopnt  of  the  many  depredations  com- 
mitted by  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  river, 
a  party  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kentuckey, 
fome  time  in  Auguft,  croffed  the  river 
below  the  Falls,  and  with  the  utmoft  fpecd 
marched  about  40  miles  up  the  Indian 
ihore,  where  they  fell  in  with  a  party 
■whom  they  furrounded  and  totally  defeat- 
ed, taking  25  prifoners,  15  of  whom  prov- 
ed to  be  v/hite  people,  who  had  allociat- 
ed  with  the  Indians,  and  for  fome  time 
part  cwmmitted  piracy  on  tlie  Ohio  river. 
— They  were  all  fafely  lodged  in  gaol  be- 
fore our  informant  came  away. 
PHILADELPHIA,   September  9. 

Yeiterday  arrived  in  this  city,  a  Hoop 
from  Albany, with  forty  hogfheads  of  Ma- 
TLE-SuGAK,  th«  property  of  Wm.  Coop- 
er, Elq.  the  whole  of  it  manufaclured  on 
the  waters  of  the  Suiquehannaii. 

The  arrival  of  this  cargo  of  American 
Sugar  in  Philadelphia,  has  excited  fur- 
prife  and  plealure  in  all  claffes  of  our  citi- 
zens—  This  fugar  has  been  pronounced,  by 
good  judges,  to  be  fuperior  to  any  fugar  of 
the  fame  quality  made  in  the  Well-Indies, 
and  it  can  be  fold  at  a  lefs  price.  It  has 
moreover  other  things  in  its  favour,  to 
recommend  it  in  preference  to  the  fugar 
which  is  imported  from  the  Well-India 
Iflands.  It  is  made  by  the  hands  of  free- 
men, and  at  a  feafon  of  tl^e  year  when  not 
a  fingle  infe<5l  exifts  to  mix  with  and  pol- 
lute it  ;  v.-hereas  the  Weft-India  fugar  is 
the  produA  of  the  unwilling  labour  of  ne- 
gro flaves,  and  made  in  a  climate  and  in 
a  feafon  of  the  year,  in  which  infeds  of  all 
kinds  abound,  all  of  whom  feed  upon  and 
mix  with  the  fug-ar,  fo  that  the  beft  India 
fugar  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  compolition 
.  cvnfilling  of.  the  juice  df  the  cane-^and  of 


the  juices  or  excretions  of  ants — pifmires 
— cockroaches  — -borers  — .-  fleas — niofqui- 
toes — fpiders— bugs — grafshoppers — ilies 
— lizards,  and  tv/enty  other. Weft-India 
infecfls.  To  thel'e  iugredienrs  is  added, 
thefweat  of  the  negroes,  and  w^heh'^hey 
are  angry,  nobody  knows  what  elle.    '"'  _ 

From  an  examination  of  tiie  tables^jP 
births  and  burials  publifhed  in  Mr.  Poah^ 
fon's  almanack  for  1789  and  1790,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  former  exceed  the  latret 
more  than  one  half.  ' 

When  it  is  conlidered  that  there  are  3^ 
great  number  of  ftrangers  here  annually^ 
for  whofe  births  we  have  no  credit  in  the 
accounts,  although  their  burials  add  to 
the  lift,  and  that  there  is  a  very  large  fo- 
ciety,  who  from  net  ufing  the  nte  of  bap- 
tifm,  are  lefs  regular  in  regiftering  the 
births  that  happen  among  them,  we  may 
juftly  infer  that  the  proportion  in  favour 
of  the  increafe  of  population,  is  more  cou- 
fiderable  than  it  appears  upon  the  tables. 
Such  a  city,  with  the  aids  of  induftry, 
fobriety,  and  public  fpirit,  cannot  fail  to 
flourilh. 

Nothing  can  more  ftrongly  mark  the 
eligible  Itate  of  fociety  in  the  United 
States,  than  the  fmall  number  of  criminal 
caufes  that  are  brought  for  trial  before  the 
courts  of  judicature.  When  this  country 
is  brought  in  comparifon  with  Great-Bri- 
tain, there  is,  perliaps,  no  circumftance 
wiiich  Ihews  the  relative  charaAer  of  the 
two  countries  in  a  ftronger  lig.ft,  than  the 
number  of  criminals  executed  in  each.  If 
in  that  country  there  are,  for  example^  ten 
times  as  many  executions,  according  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  as  in  this,  may  it, 
or  may  it  not,  be  inferred,  that  the  ftatc 
of  fociety  is  ten  times  more  depraved  there 
than  here  ? 

ExtraSi  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Najli'. 
•vHle^  dated  July/  27. 
"  Major  Doughty,  of  the  federal  army, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  troops  com- 
manded by  general  Harmar,  is  about. e- 
redling  a  fort.at  the  mouth  of  the  I'enaflee, 
on  the  Ohio,  and  is  affiftcd  by  a  numlier  o£ 
the  Chickefaw  warriors.  This  meafurc 
will  render  the  navigation  of  Cumberland, 
river  much  fafer,  and  if  another  fort  were 
ollablilhed  on  the  Tenaffee,  at  the  mouth 
of  Duck  river,  the  diftance  not  being  over 
iixty  miles  from  this  place,  it  would  be.Qf 
great  advantage  to  families  moving  to- 
this  country  from  the  fouthern  ftates,"as 
they  could  go  with  their  waggons  to  the 
mouth  of  French  Broad,  and  from  thence 
in  fiats  to  the  mouth  of  Duck,  in  four  or 
five  days."  ■    " 
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Marriages. 

Massachusetts.  At  Cambridge^  Dr. 
J.  Jemmilbn,  to  Mils  Belcher. 

Knouir-IsLAND.  At  Providence,  Mr. 
Oliver  Bowen,  to  Mifs  I^ois  Demount; 
6apt.  Sa*riuel  Allen,  to  Mifs  Henrietta 
Stirling. 

Connecticut.  At  PlainfielJ,  Mr.  He- 
zekiah  ^Spalding,  a  bachelor  of  68,  to  Mifs 
Maria  Williams,  aged  22  years. 

South-Carolina.  i-i.t  Charkjlon.  Mr. 
Robert  Myers,  to  Mifs  Elizabeth  John- 
fton  ;  Mr.  Jacinto  Metz,  to  Mifs  Clariffa 
Barrere. 


DEATHS. 

New-Hami'SHIRe.  At  Porlfmouth, 
Mrs,  Hannah  Gerrilh,  aged  70  years. 

Rhode-Island.  At  Porffmoutb,  Mr. 
Jofeph  Cunclell. 

New-York.  In  the  Capital,  Mr. 
John    Keating, 

Pennsylvania.  Tn  Philadelplnct ,  Dr. 
Gerardus  Clarkfon. 

South-Carolina.  At  Charltjion,  Tho- 
mas Smith,  Efq  ;  Mifs  Henrietta  Gibbs ; 
Mr.  John  Wilfon  ;  Mrs.  Jane  Cox;  Mr. 
John  Pritchard. 
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NAVAL  ENGAGEMENTS  Ictiveenthc 
SWEDhS  tfW  RUSSIANS. 

STOCKHai.  M,     Jtdy  13. 

The  Finland  mail  of  ycflerday,  and  a 
mefTenger  from  the  duke  of  Sudermania, 
tvho  arrived  in  the  evening,  brought  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Swedi/h  fleets 
by  thofe  of  thofe  of  Ruflia,  on  the  third 
and  fourth  inlt. 

An  unfuccefsful  attempt  made  by  the 
king  of  .Sweden  to  dcltroy  the  Ruffian 
coafting  fquadron  at  Viborg,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Prince  de  Naltau,  with  the 
Conlladt  diviiion,  had  already  rendered 
the  polition  of  the  Swedes  at  the  entrance 
«f  Vibor.;-b^  extremely  critical,  when 
the  fcarcity  of  ammunition,  and  the  want 
of  proviilons,  made  their  return  to  their 
own  ports  a  meaiure  of  neceiTity. 

The  king  refolved  therefore  to  avail 
himfelf  of  a  llrong  eafterly  wind,  which 
fet  in  on  the  3d,  and  to  fet  fail  with  both 
fleets  for  Swcnflc-Sund  and  Sweaborg. 

The  grand  fleet  had  to  penetrate  thro' 
a  narrow  pals,  and  to  fuftain  the  fire  of 
four  Rufiian  line  of  battle  fhips,  two  of 
Which  were  placed  on  each  fide  of  the 
ftrait.  After  this  it  had  to  engage  the 
whole  of  admiral  Tfchitfchakofi's  line, 
tvhich  was  drawn  up  along  the  coafl,  at 
a  fmall  diftance,  while  his  frigaes  were 
ranged  among  the  iflands  which  lie  near- 
er the  ftiore. 

The  Swsdifh  fleet  under  admiral  Mo- 
dee,  paffed  the  ilrait  without  fufiering  a- 
ny  material  lofs,  firing  with  great  fpirit 
both  broadfides  againft  the  enemy.  The 
cannonade  from  the  four  Ruflian  Ihips 
was  however  fo  powerful,  and  continued 
to  be  fo  well  fupported,  that  it  was  re- 
folved by  the  duke  of  Sudermania  to  make 
fomc  attempt  to  burn  them.  But  this  o- 
pcration  proved  lb  unfuccefsful,  that  the 


firertilps  employed  in  it  were  driven  uporl 
one  of  his  royal  highnels's  own  line  of 
battle  Ihips  and  a  frigate,  both  of  which 
blew  up. 

This  accident  feems  to  have  caafed 
a  degree  of  confufion  among  the  fbipa 
that  were  to  follow,  four  of  which  flruck 
upon  the  rocks,  and  were  left  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  enemy. 

On  their  farther  courfe  along  the  coaft, 
with  a  diminiflied  force,  the  Swedes  lofl! 
two  more  fhips  of  the  line,  which  were 
taken  by  the  enemy. — The  engagement 
continued  all  night,  and  part  of  the  next 
day  (the  4th)  on  the  evening  of  which, 
the  duke  of  Sudermania  arrived  at  Swea- 
borg. 

The  fate  of  the  coafting  fleet  13  not  fo 
exadtly  known,  no  officiill  accounts  hav- 
ing yet  been  received  from  it;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  king  arrived  the  fame  e- 
vening  in  Swenfk-Sund,  with  a  large  part 
of  the  fleet,  having  loft  fix  gallics,  with 
800  of  the  guards,  which  were  taken  by 
the  Ruffians,  bcfides  a  number  of  fmallcr 
velTels  taken  or  funk,  reported  to  amount 
to  60.  The  whole  lofs  on  the  part  of  the 
Swedes,  is  eftiriiatcd  at  7000  men,  feveii 
fhips  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  be- 
fides  a  number  of  fmaller  velTcls. 

His  SwsdiJh  majefty,  having  fupplied 
the  remains  of  his  fquadron  with  provi- 
fions  and  ammunition,  and  having  been 
joined  by  the  divifion  under  M.  de  Con- 
ftadt,  which  had  not  been  able  to  reach 
the  bay  of  Viborg,  is  already  failed  a- 
gain,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  prince 
of  Naflau,  who  is  faid  to  be  advancing 
with  the  Cronftadt  and  Viborg  fquadrons, 
from  getting  into  the  port  of  Frederick- 
Iham. 

"July  27.  Yeftcrday  itiorning,  at  half 
pall  feven  o'clock,  thfc  kinjg  of  Sweden's 
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ad'iutant,  liaron  SteinMad,  arrived  at  U- 
rickfdahl  with  diipatches  for  the  queen, 
and  brought  the  news  of  his  majefly's 
having  gained  a  complete  viiSory  over 
the  Ruffian  coafting  fleet  in  Swenlk- 
STind. 

The  King  having,  after  the  retreat 
itom.  Viborg,  colletfled  his  coafting  fleet 
at  Swdnflc  Sund,  was  attacked  by  the 
prince  of  Naffau  on  the  9th  of  July.  The 
battle  began  at  half  paft  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  lafted  full  24  hours,  excepting 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two  in 
the  night,  when,  on  account  of  the  dark- 
nefs,  the  cannonade  abated.  At  half  paft 
nine  in  the  momipg  of  the  icth  i;ift.  the 
viftory  was  compleatly  decided  on  the 
fide  of  the  Swedes,  who  took,  run  afhore, 
or  burnt,  42  frigates  and  other  veflels  of 
the  RuiPiatis,  of  which,  it  is  faid,  23  are 
likely  to  be  faved.  The  Swedes  have  al- 
fo  taken  prifoners  iro  oflicers,  among 
whom  are  the  Ruffian  brigadier  Denifco, 
and  the  prince  of  Naflau's  flag  captain, 
\Vifh  about  2G00  men. 

The  king  himfelf  commanded  during 
the  whole  adilon,  and  under  him  lieuten- 
ant-colonel Cronftedt.  His  Majefty  loft 
two  gun-boats,  which  were  blown  up, 
the  tJndama-Ingeborg,  which  was  funk 
by  a  bomb  after  the  crew  had  been  faved, 
and  fome  gun-yawls,  which  were  dif- 
mounted.  The  lofs  of  the  Swedes  in  of- 
ficers and  men  is  faid  to  be  inconfiderable; 
but  the  death  of  captain  baron  Duben  i? 
particularly  regretted,  who,  after  he  had 
taken  a  prame  with  eight  thirty  pound- 
ers, was  killed  in  the  middle  of  the  ac- 
f.ion. 


GREAT-BRITAIN  and  SPAIN. 
The  fulloivlng  authenltel   Information   is  tx' 
na&edfrout  the  London   Gazette  Extraor- 
dinary . 

IFJoltehall,  Aug.  5. 
This  morning  one  of  his  majefty's  mef- 
fengers  arrived  from  Madrid,  at  the  of- 
fice of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Leeds,  his 
majefty's  principal  fecretary  of  ftate  for 
foreign  affairs,  with  difpatches  from  fhc 
right  Hon.  AlleyHe  Fitzherbert,  his  ma- 
jefty's ambalTador  extraordinary  and  ple- 
nipotentiary at  that  court.  Containing  an 
account  of  the  following  Declaration  and 
Counter-Declaration  having  been  figned 
and  exchanged  on  the  24th  of  July  laft, 
hy  his  excellency  count  Florida  Bianca, 
his  Catholick  majefty's  minifter  and  prin- 
cipal fecretary  of  ftate,  on  the  ont  part, 
and  Mr.  Fitzherbert  ob  the  otRer. 


DECLARATION. 

His  Britannick  majeijty  having  com- 
plained of  the  capture  of  certain  veflels 
belonging  to  his  fubjetfts  in  the  port  of 
Nootka,  fituat-ed  on  the  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  America,  by  an  officer  in  the 
fervice  of  the  king,  the  und^r-figned 
councillor  and  principal  fecretary  of  ftate 
-to  his  majefty,  being  thereto  duly  aufho- 
rized,  declares  in  the  name  and  by  the 
order  of  his  faid  majefty,  that  he  is  wil- 
ling to  give  fatisfadiion  to  his  Britannick 
Majefty  for  the  injury  of  which  he  has 
complained  ;  fully  perluaded  that  his  faid 
Britannick  majefty,  would  adl  in  the  fame 
manner  towards  the  king,  under  lu-nilar 
circumftances  ;  and  his  majefty  further 
engages  to  make  full  reuitution  cf  all  the 
Britilli  vciTels  which  were  captured  at 
Nootka,  and  to  indemnify  the  parties  in- 
terefted  in  thof<s  velTels,  for  the  loffes 
which  they  fhall  have  fuftained,  as  fnon 
as  the  amount  thereof  ftiall  have  been  af- 
certained  : 

It  being  underftood  that  this  declaration 
is  not  to  preclude  or  prejudice  the  ulteri- 
or difcuffion  of  any  right  which  his  ma- 
jefty may  claim,  to  form  an  exclulive  ef- 
tablilhment  at  the  pert  of  Nootka- 

In  witnefs  whereof  I  have  figned  this 
declaration,  and  fealed  it  with  the 
feal   of  my  arms.     At   Madrid,  the 

24th  of  July,    ITQOo 

(L.  S.)         Signed  ' 

Le  Comte  de  Florida  Blanca. 

COUNTER- DECLARATION. 

His  Catholick  majefty  having  declared, 
that  he  was  willing  to  give  fatisfailion 
for  the  injury  done  to  the  king,  by  the 
capture  of  certain  velTcls  belonging  to  kis 
fubjedls,  in  the  bay  of  Nootka,  and  the 
count  de  Florida  Blanca  having  iigned, 
in  the  name  and  by  order  of  his  catho- 
lick majefty,  a  declaration  to  this  effe<5!;  ; 
aod  by  which  his  faid  majefty  likewife 
engages  to  make  full  reftitution  of  iho. 
veflels  fo  captured,  and  to  indemnify  the 
parties  intei-efted  in  thofe  veflels  for  the 
lofles  they  ftiall  have  fuftained;  the  under- 
ligned  ambaflador  extraordinary  and  ple- 
nipotentiary of  his  majefty  to  the  Catha- 
lick  king,  being  thereto  duly  and  express- 
ly authorifed,  accepts  the  faid  declara- 
tion, in  the  name  of  the  king;  and  de- 
clares that  his  majefty  will  confider  this 
declaration,  together  with  the  perform- 
ance of  t!«ie  engagements  contained  there- 
in, as  a  full  and  entire  fatisfjdlion  for  thii 
injury  of  which  liis  majefty  Las  cymplain- 
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Intelligence. 


The  under-figned  declares,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  is  to  be  underilood,  that 
neither  the  Xaid  declaration  figned  by 
count  Florida  Blanca,  nor  the  acceptance 
thereof  by  the  under-figned,  in  the  name 
<if  the  king,  is  to  preclude  or  prejudice, 
in  any  refped,  the  right  which  his  majef- 
ty  may  claim  to  any  eftablilhment  which 
his  lubjeds  may  have  formed,  or  fhould 
be  .dcfirous  of  forming  in  future,  at  the 
laid  Bay  of  Nootka. 

■i \^IBv  uicnefs  whereof  I  have  figned  this 
ij.    counter-declaration,     and    fealcd  it 
with   the  feal  of  my  arms,  at  Ma- 
--    drid,  the  24th  of  July,  1790. 
(1..  S.)  Signed 

A  L  LJE  Y  N  E    r  i  T  Z  II  E  R  B  E  R  T. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  great  queftion, 
of-  right  to  forming  eftablilhments  at 
Nootka,  is  IHII  undecided.  Whether 
this  is  to  be  adjufled  by  reafon  or  the 
fword,  time  only  can  determine. 
..  L  O  N  D  O  N. 
• ;    -  :0n  TITULAR  HONOURS. 

Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  fyftem  of  go- 
vernrnent  titles  of  rank  and  dignity  were 
held  during  life  only,  as  being  the  re- 
wards of  public  virtue. — Under  the  Nor- 
man dynafty,  when  the  feudal  fyftem  pre- 
vailed,' titles  became  hereditary;  but 
tliey -were  granted  with  a  fparing  hand  : 
very  few  inftances  occur,  in  which  any 
oriier  than  genuine  nverit  or  fterling  bra- 
very were  elevated  to  the  highcft  rank  in 
the  ilat-Cr  until' the  Stuart  race. — From 
that  a:ra  t©  the  prefent,  an  exaltation  to 
tht  |)ecrage  has  been  in  general  more 
mere  matter  of  intrigue  and  political  ex- 
jiediency,  than  as  honours  flowing  from 
the  court  to  reward  groat  and  worthy 
men. 
'  The  meafure  of  annihilating  noble  ti- 
tles in  France  operates  varioufly  on  Ipecu- 
lative  minds. — It  is  alTerted  on  one  hand, 
that  by  removing  thofc  badges  of  honora- 
ry diftinclion,  the  ftimulus  to  great  ac- 
tions is  deftroyed  among  men  in  high  life, 
and  the  great  machine  of  fubordination 
deranged  ;  while  on  the  other  it  is  con- 
tended, that  it  has  removed  a  falfe  idea 
of  pre-cniincnce,  and  reduced  human  am- 
bition to  a  footing  truly  becoming  the 
dignity  of  the  human  mind — that  ot'  per- 
fonal  precedence  on  the  fcore  of  pcrlonal 
merit  and  fupcrior  virtue. 

The  latter  is  certainly- the  principle 
nioft  confonant  to  morality,  and  even  our 
own  exptrience  eftablifhes  the  w'ifddm  of 
the  meafure.        ^   .. 

If  nobfe' titles  wete  confi.^ed  to  the  re- 
ward of  true,  nxerit,  ox  ^.c  honourahlcc- 


Icvation  of  illuftrious  virtue,  every  good 
man  muft  revere  them  as  the  diftindions 
of  men,  friends  to  their  country,  and  or- 
naments to  human  nature.  But  where  the 
laurels  won  by  the  virtues  of  a  father  are 
transferred  to  the  brow  of  a  degenerate  and 
profligate  fon — or  when  the  titular  dif- 
tindtions,  which  fhould  belong  only  to 
fuperior  merit,  are  proflitutert  by  the 
hands  of  a  corrupt  minifter,  to  reward 
political  vices  and  bafe  apollacies,  which 
defervc  a  gibbet  rather  than  a  coronet — ■ 
the  end  is  perverted,  and  that  ftate  pro- 
mifes  fairell  for  purity,  which  knows  no 
jirecedence,  in  public  refped,  but  that 
which  merit  gives. 

G  L  A  S  G  O  W,     July  28. 

The  important  event  of  opening  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  navigation  from  fea  to 
fea  took  place  this  day,  by  failing  of  a 
track-barge  belonging  to  the  company  of 
proprietors,  from  the  bafon  of  the  canal, 
near  the  city  of  Glafgow,  to  the  river 
Ciyde,  at  Bowling-bay. 

The  voyage,  which  is  upwards  of  li 
miles,  was  performed  in  lefs  than  four 
hours,  during  which  period,  the  veffel 
paffed  through  19  locks,  defcendmg  there- 
by 150  feet  from  the  fuuimit  of  the  canal 
into-  the  Clyde.  It  required  only  four 
minutes  to  pafs  each  of  the  locks,  in  which 
fpace  the  velTel  defcended  eight  feet,  into 
the  reach  of  the  navigation  immedi- 
ately below. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  voyage  from  Glaf- 
gow tu  Bowling-bay,  the  trad-boat  paf- 
fed along  that  flupendous  bridge,  the 
great  aquedud  over  the  river  Kelvin, 
400  feet  in  length,  exhibiting  to  the  fpec- 
tators  in  the  valley  below,  the  fingular 
and  new  objed  of  a  vefTel  navigating  70 
feet  over  their  heads ;  a  feature  in  this 
great  work  whicl»  gives  it  a  pre-eminence 
over  every  thing  of  a  fimilar  nature  in 
Kurope. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  navigation 
from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde  is  exactly  t,s 
miles,  16  of  which  are  upon  the  fummit  of 
country,  156  feet  above  the  Icvelof  the  fea. 

To  this  fummit  the  voyage  is  railed  by 
means  of  ao  locks  from  the  Eaftern  fea 
and  19  from  the  Weil.  Each  lock  is  ex- 
adly  20  feet  wide,  and  74  feet  long  within 
the  gates.  1  he  depth  of  the  canal  is  pre- 
cifely  eight  feet  throughout,  and  the  me- 
dium width  aboirt  56  feet  omhe  furface 
of  the  watcr^  and  28  feet  at  the  bottom. 

The  toll  dues  payable  upon  the  naviga- 
tion, are  2d,  -j)er  ton  Tor  ea<^h  :naile,  or 
58.  lodr^per  tpn  for  the  cxutemc  length 
^>f.th€  cauait  ,^  ,  .  i\. 
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To       CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  afl^s,  why  we  have  not  reviewed  ^ome  late  publica- 
lion?,  refpedUng  the  dodlrine  o^ iiniverfal  falvation  ;  we  anlwer, 
tliat  we  never  meddle  with  party  politicks  nor  polemical  divif/itj,  and  that 
we  cannot,  therefore,  with  conlillency,  revieiVf  or  give  extra[is  from, 
books  which  come  under  either  of  thefe  defcriptions.  Of  all  other  Ame- 
rican publications  we  fliall  take  proper  notice. 

The  printers  of  the  United  States  are  requefted  to  furnifh  us  witli  co- 
pies of  new  books,  as  foon  after  their  publication  as  convenient;  they 
are  to  be  directed  to  William  Young,  who  will  pay  for  the  fame. 

Some  publications  have  been  hitherto  unavoidably  negIe;Sled,  in  our  rc' 
view  i  we  hope  we  fliall  foon  be  able  to  difcharge  our  arrears. 

Binevelo  has  our  thanks,  for  hispropofal  to  furnifli  us  with  a  tranflation 
of  a  French  author  ;  but  we  think  the  work  too  lengthy  for  the  Afylum. 
Next  to  utility,  novelty  and  variety  are  our  principal  objects.  We  wifli, 
therefore,  to  avoid  prolixity,  on  any  one  iubjeCJi. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  imagination,  one  is  acquired  by  an  early 
intimacy  with  the  magnificent  fcenes  of  nature,  the  other  is  taken,  at  ie- 
cond  hand,  from  books.  The  latter  feems  to  be  more  general,  among 
authors,  becaufe  there  are  more  of  them  men  of  reading  than  of  obfervati- 
on.  It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this,  that  few  authorsare  capable  of  accom- 
niodating;  their  wciksto  the  manners  of  the  people  for  whom  thty  write. 
To  this  alfomuil  we  attribute  the  freijuent  blunders,  in  the  natural  hiilo- 
ry  of  America,  wliith  occur  in  the  poetiy,  and  fentimental  eiTays  of  ma- 
ny of  oiir  correlpondents.  They  ought  to  recollec't,  that  we  have  neither 
lark-,  linnets,  nightingales,  cuckoos,  ravens,  jackdaws,  nor  magpies  in 
this  country.  We  hope  Amelia^  AUxis^  and  JuveniSj  with  lome  other 
Ci)rrerpontlents,  will  attend  to  thefe  hints,  which  we  have  fuggeiled 
nierely  for  their  benefit. 

ERRATA. 

Page  2»43  ;  for  "  grandfon  the  late  Dr.  Franklin,"  read  grandfcn  oj 
the  late  Dr.  Franklin —  page  253,  in  the  note  at  the  bottom,  for  "unu- 
iui,"  read /^«///v<i/— page  265  J  for  *' Mjierva's,"  read  Miinrvai, 
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TN  the  year  174  J,  Franklin  pnb- 
•^  lifhed  an  account  of  his  new-in- 
venied  PennTylvania  fire-places,  in 
which  he  minutely  and  accurately 
ftates  the  advantages  and  diiadvan- 
tagesof  different  kinds  of  fire-places, 
and  endeavours  to  Ihew  that  the  one 
which  he  delcribes  is  to  be  prefer- 
red to  any  other.  This  contrivance 
has  given  rife  to  the  open  ftoves, 
now  in  general  ufe,  which  however 
differ  from  it  in  conftruclion,  par- 
ticularly in  not  having  an  air-bcx 
at  the  bick,  tlirnugb  which  a  con- 
fKint  fupply  of  air,  warmed  in  its 
pafTage,  is  thrown  into  the  room. 
The  advantages  of  this  are,  that  as 
a  liream  of  warm  air  is  continually 
flowing  into  the  room,  lefs  fuel  is 
necefiury,  to  preferve  a  proper 
lemperiture,  and  the  room  may  be 
fo  tightened  as  that  no  air  may 
enter  through  cracks,  the  confe- 
qucnces  of  which  are  colds,  tooth- 
ache?, &c.     - 

Although  philofophy  was  a  prin 


cipal  obje<ft  of  Franklin's  purfuit, 
for  feveial  years,  he  couHned  him- 
felf  not  to  this.  In  the  year  1747 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Ge- 
neral Aflembly  of  Fennfylvania,  as  a 
burgefs  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Warm  difputes  at  this  time  fubhll- 
ed  between  the  aflembly  and  the 
proprietaries,  each  contending  for 
what  they  conc€;ived  to  be  their  juft 
rights.  Franklin,  a  friend  to  tlie 
rights  of  man  from  his  infancy,  foon 
diltinguiihed  himfelf,  asafteady  op- 
]K)nent  of  the  unjnft  fchemes  of  the 
proprietaries.  He  was  foon  look- 
ed up  to  as  the  head  of  tne  oppofi- 
tion,  and  to  him  have  been  attribut- 
ed many  of  the  Ipirited  rej^lies  of  the 
affembly,  to  the  melfages  of  the  go- 
vernors. His  influence  in  the  body 
was  very  great.  This  arofe  not 
from  any  i"uj)erJor  powers  of  elo- 
quence ;  he  fpoke  but  feldom,and  he 
never  w^'i  known  to  make  any  ihing 
like  an  elaborate  harangue.  His 
fpceches  often  ccnfilled  of  a  Tingle 
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ientence,  or  of  a  well-told  ftory, 
the  moral  of  which  was  always  ob- 
vioiiHy  to  the  point.  He  never  at- 
tempted the  flowery  fields  of  ora- 
tory. His  manner  was  plain  and 
mild.  His  ftyle  in  fpeaking,  was 
like  that  of  his  writings,  fimple,  una- 
dorned, and  remarkably  concife. 
With  this  plain  manner,  and  his 
penetrating  and  folid  judgment,  he 
was  able  to  confound  the  moft  elo- 
quent and  iubtile  of  his  adverfaries, 
to  confirm  the  opinions  of  his  friends, 
and  to  make  converts  of  the  unpre- 
j'.idiced  who  had  oppofedhim.  With 
a  fmgle  obiervation,  he  has  render- 
ed of  no  avail  an  elegant  and  leng- 
thy dilcourfe,  and  determined  the 
fate  of  a  queflion  of  importance. 

But,  he  was  not  contented  with 
thus  fupporting  the  rights  of  the 
people.  He  wiflied  to  render  them 
permanently  fecure,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  making  their  value 
properly  known,  and  this  muft  de- 
pend upon  encreafing  and  extend- 
ing information  to  every  clafs  of 
men.  We  have  already  feen  that 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  public 
library,  which  contributed  greatly 
tuwaids  improving  the  minds  of 
the  cirizens.  But  this  was  not  fuf- 
ficient.  The  fchools  then  fubfilUng 
were  in  general  of  little  utility. 
The  teachers  were  men  ill  qua- 
lified for  th'i  important  duty  which 
they  had  undertaken  ;  and  after 
all,  nothing  more  could  be  obtained 
than  the  rudiments  of  a  Ci^mmon 
Engliili  education.  FrankUn  drew 
lip  a  plan  of  an  Academy,  to  be 
^:re(^ed  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, failed  to  "  the  Itate  of  an 
inr'a;-}:  country  ;"  but  in  this,  as  in 
i-.i!  his  plan?,  he  confined  not  his 
views  lo  the  prefent  time  only.  He 
|.)')ked  forward  to  the  period,  when 
a.i  inflitution  on  an  enlarged  plan 
would  become  neceifary.  With  this 
view  be  confidered  his  Academy 
ii5  '^  a  foundarion   for  poller ity  to 


■^eredl  a  feminary  of  learning,  more 
extcnfive,  and  fuitable  to  future  cir- 
cumftances."  In  piriiiance  of  this 
plan,  the  conftitutions  were  drawn 
up  and  figned,  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, 1749.  In  thefe,  twenty- 
four  of  the  moftrefpecflable citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  were  named  as  trul - 
tees.  In  the  choice  of  thefe,  and 
in  the  formation  of  his  plan,  Frank- 
lin is  faid  to  have  confulted  chiefly 
with  Thomas  Hopkinfon,  Efq. 
Rev.  Richard  Peters,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  province,  Tench  Fran- 
cis Efq.  Attorney  general,  and  Dr. 
Phineas  Bond. 

The  following  article  fliews  a 
fpirit  of  benevolence  worthy  of  im- 
itation, and  for  the  honour  of  our 
city,  we  hope  that  it  continues  to 
be  in  force. 

*'  In  cafe  of  the  difability  of  the 
re{ior,  or  any  mailer  (ellabliflied  on 
the  foundation  by  receivino^  a  cer- 
tain falary,)  through  ficknels,  or  a- 
ny  other  natural  infirmity,  where- 
by he  iriay  be  reduced  to  poverty, 
the  trullees  fiiall  have  power  to 
contribute  to  his  fupport,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  diltrefs  and  merit, 
and  the  Itock  in  their  hands". 

The  lall  claufe  of  tlie  fundamen- 
tal rules,  is  cxprelTed  in  language 
fo  tender  and  benevolent,  fo  truly 
parental,  that  it  will  do  everlafting 
honour  to  the  hearts  and  heads  of 
the  founders. 

"  It  is  hoped  and  expe<5led,  that 
the  truitees  will  make  it  their  plea- 
fure,  and  in  fome  degree  theii-  bu- 
finefs,  to  vifit  the  Academy  often  ; 
to  encourage  and  countenance  the 
youth,  countenance  and  afliil  ihe 
mafters,  and,  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  advance  the  ufefulnels  and 
reputation  of  tlie  defign  ;  that  they 
will  look  on  the  fludents  as,  in  fome 
ir.eal'ure,  their  own  children,  treat 
theni  withfamlliarity  and  affection  ; 
and  when  they  have  behaved  well, 
gone  through  their  ilud:es,  and  are 
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to  enter  the  World,  they  (liail  zeal- 
ouily  unite,  and  niake  all  the  inter- 
eft  that  can  be  made,  to  promote 
?.nd  eftablifn  them,  whether  in  bu- 
finefs,  offices,  marriages,  or  any 
other  thing  for  their  advantage, 
preferable  to  all  other  perfons  whac- 
foever,  even  of  equal  merit". 

The  Conftitutions  being  figned 
and  made  public,  with  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen,  propofing  them- 
felves  as  Truftees  and  Founders, 
the  defign  was  fo  well  approved  of 
by  the  public-ipirited  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  that  the  fum  of  eight 
hundred  pounds  per.  annum,  for  live 
years,  was  in  thecourfeofa  few 
weeks,  fubfcribed  for  carrying  it  in- 
to execution  ;  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January  following  (viz. 
1750)  three  of  the  fchools  were  o- 
pened,  namely  the  Latin  and  Greek 
fchools,  the  Mathematical,  and  tlie 
Englifh  fchools.  In  puriiiance  of  an 
article  in  the  original  plan,  a  fchool 
for  educating  fixty  boys  and  thirty 
girls,  (in  the  Charter  fmce  called 
the  Ciiaritable  School)  was  opened, 
and  amidft  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Truftees  have  ftruggled, 
in  refpe(5l  to  their  funds,  hath  ftill 
been  continued  full,  for  the  fpace  of 
forty  years ;  fo  that  ailouing  three 
years  educatio-n  for  each  boy  and 
girl  admitted  into  it,  which  is  the 
general  rule,  at  leaft  twelve  hun- 
dred children  have  received  in 
it  the  chief  part  of  their  edu- 
cation, who  might  other  wife,  in  a 
great  meafure,  have  been  left  with- 
out the  means  of  inftruclion.  And 
many  of  thofe,  who  have  been  thus 
educated,  are  now  to  be  found  a- 
mong  tlie  moft  ufeful  and  reputable 
citizens  of  this  State. 

The  inftitution,  thus  fuccefsfully 
begun,  continued  daily  to  flourifh, 
to  the  great  fati.sfa<^tion  of  Dr, 
Franklin  ;  who,  notwithftandmg 
the  multiplicity  of  his  other  engage- 
ments and   puriuits,    at   that   bufy 
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ft  age  of  his  life,  was  a  conftant  at- 
tendant at  the  monthly  vilitations 
and  examinations  of  the  fchools, 
and  made  it  his  particular  ftudy, 
by  means  of  his  extenfive  corref- 
pondence  abroad,  to  advance  the 
reputation  of  the  feminary,  and  to 
flra w  ftudents  and  fcholars  to  it,  from 
dilFerent  parts  of  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies.  Through  the  interpo- 
fition  of  his  benevolent  and  learned 
friend,  Peter  CoHinfon,  of  London, 
upon  the  application  of  the  Truf- 
tees, a  Charter  of  Incorporation 
dared  July  i  3th.  1 755,  was  obtain- 
ed from  the  honourable  proprietors 
of  Pennfylvania,  Thomas  Penn  and 
Ricliard  Penn  Eqrs.  accompanied 
with  a  liberal  benefaction  of  five 
hundred  pounds  fterling;  and  Dr. 
Franklin  now  began  in  good  earnelt, 
to  pleafe  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of 
a  fpecdy  accomplilhinent  of  iiis  ori- 
ginal deiign,  viz  the  eftabllfnraent 
of  a  pertecl:  inftitution,  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Eiuopean  Colleges  and 
Univerfities ;  for  which  his  Acade- 
my was  intended  as  a  nuHery  or 
foundation.  To  elucidate  this  fact 
is  a  matter  of  conliderable  impor- 
tance, in  refpeit  to  the  memory 
and  charader  of  Dr.  Franklin,  as  a 
Philofopher,  and  as  the  friend  and 
patron  of  learning  and  fcience  ;  for, 
notwithftanding  what  is  exprefsly 
declared  by  him  in  the  preamble 
to  the  cf)nftitutions,  viz.  that  tlie 
Academy  was  begun  for  "  teach- 
ing the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, with  all  ufeful  branches  (.f 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  fuitable  to 
the  ftate  of  an  infant  country,  and 
laying  a  ioundation  for  pofterity  to 
erect  a  iVminary  of  learning  more 
extenfive,  and  luitable  to  their  fu- 
ture circumftances  ;"  yet  it  has 
been  fuggtfted  of  late,  as  upon  Dr. 
Frankliu's  auihority,  that  the  La- 
tin and  Greek,  or  the  dead  Ian- 
guage«,  are  an  incumbrance  upon 
a  fciitme  of  liberal  education^  and 
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ihat  the  engrafting  or  founding  a 
College  or  more  extenfive  femina- 
ry,  upon  liis  Acadeiwy,  was  with- 
out his  approbation  or  agency,  and 
gave  him  diicontent.  If  the  re- 
verfe  of  this  does  not  ah-eady  ap- 
pear, from  what  has  been  quoted  a- 
bove,  the  following  letters  will 
})fit  tlie  matter  beyond  difpute. 
They  were  written  by  him  to  a 
gentleman,  who  had  at  that  time 
publiflied  the  idea  of  a  College,  fuit- 
ed  to  the  circumftances  of  a  young 
country  (meaning  New- York,)  a 
copy  of  vvhich  having  been  lent  to 
I>r.  Franklin  for  his  opinion,  gave 
rife  to  that  correfpor.dence  which 
terminated  about  a  year  afterwards, 
in  ere(5ting  the  College  upon  the 
fou!idati.,n  of  the  Academy,  and 
eftablilhing  that  gentleman  as  the 
Head  of  both,  where  he  ftill  conti- 
nue?, after  a  period  of  thirty  fix 
years,  to  prefidc  with  diftinguifhed 
reputation. 

From  thefe  letters  alfo,  the  flate 
of  the  Academy,  at  that  time,  will 
be  I'een. 


Sir, 


Fh'ilad.  Jpr'il  i()\\\.  1753. 


I  RECEIVED  your  favour  of  the 
lltli.  inllani,  with  your  new  * 
piece  on  E  ducat  ion  ^  which  I  Ihall 
carefully  perufe,  and  give  you  my 
fentiments  of  it,  as  you  delire,  by 
next  poft. 

I  believe  the  young  gentlemen, 
your  pupils,  may  be  entertained 
and  inltructed  here,  in  IVlathemat'cs 
and  Philofophy  to  fati'sfac^ion.  Mr. 
Aiifonf  (who  was  educated  at 
Clalgow)  has  been  long  accullomed 
to  reach  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Giew| 
the  fornjer,    and   I  ih'uik  their  pu- 


pils make  great  progrefs.  Mr.  AlH- 
fon  has  the  care  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  fchool,  but  as  he  has  now 
three  good  afli(lants,§  he  can  very 
well  afford  fome  hours  every  day, 
for  the  inftru6lion  of  thofe  who  are 
engaged  in  higher  ftudies.  The 
Mathematical  School  is  pretty  well 
furnilhed  with  inllruments.  The 
Englifli  Library  is  a  good  one,  and 
we  have  belonging  to  it  a  middling 
apparatus  for  Experimental  Philo- 
fophy, and  pnrpofe  fj^eedily  to  com- 
plete it.  The  Logunian  Library, 
one  of  the  bell  collec'^tions  in  Ame- 
rica, will  {horily  be  opened  ;  fo 
that  neither  books  nor  inftrumenta 
will  be  wanting  ;  and  as  we  are 
determined  always  to  give  good  fa- 
laries,  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
we  may  have  always  an  opportu- 
nity of  choofing  good  mailers ;  up- 
on which,  indeed,  the  fuccefs  of 
the  whole  depends.  We  are  obli- 
ged to  you  for  your  kind  offers  in 
this  refpect,  and  when  you  are  fet- 
tled in  England,  we  may  occalion- 
a!ly  makcufe  of  your  friendfliip  and 
judgment. — 

If  it  fults  your  con  veniency  to  vi- 
fit  Philadelphia,  before  your  return 
to  Europe,  I  (liall  be  extremely  glad 
to  lee  and  converfe  with  you  here, 
as  well  as  to  correipond  with  you 
after  your  fetilement  in  England. 
For  an  acquaintance  and  communi- 
cation with  men  of  learning,  vir- 
tue, and  public  Ipirit,  is  one  of  my 
greateft  enjoyments. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever 
happened  to  fe-e  the  hi  11  propofals 
I  made  for  erecting  this  Academy. 
I  fend  them  encloi'ed.  They  had, 
(however  imperfe^n:)  the  delired 
luctefs,  being  followed   by  a   lub- 


*   A  general  idea  of  the  College  of  Miranla. 

f  The  Rcy.  and  Icarntd  Mr.  Francis  Alilon,  afterwards  D-  D.   and  Vicc-provoft 
sf  the  CoIie2;e. 

\  Mr.  Thcophilus  Grew,  afterwarcs  ProftfTor  of  Mathematics  in  the  CoUepe. 

f>  Thoff  afjif}ant'?  were  st  that  time,  Mr.  Charlct  ThoDilVOj  late  Secretary  of  Con- 
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Puul  Jackfon,  and  Mr,  Jacob  Duchc. 
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fcription  of  four  thnnfand  pounds^ 
towards  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion. And  as  we  are  fond  of  re- 
ceiving advice,  and  are  daily  im- 
proving by  experience,  1  am  in 
hopes  we  iliall,  in  a  few  years,  fee 
a  psrfeCi  hiflitution, 

1  am  very  refpecTlfully  &c. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 
Mr  JV,  Smith.  Long-Illand. 


Sir, 


Ph'ilad,  May^  3^/.  1753. 


Mr.  PETERS  has  juft  now  been 
with  me,  and  we  have  compared 
notes  on  your  new  piece.  We  find 
nothing  in  the  fcheme  of  education, 
however  excellent,  but  what  is,  ia 
cur  opinion,  very  pra(St:icable.  The 
great  difficulty  will  be,  to  find  the 
Aratus,*  and  other  fuitable  perfons, 
to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  but  fucli 
may  be  had  if  proper  encourage- 
ment be  given.  We  have  both  re- 
ceived great  pleafure  in  the  perufal 
of  it.  For  my  parr,  I  know  not 
when  I  have  read  a  piece  that  has 
more  sfte<?ted  me — fo  noble  and  juft 
are  the  fentiments,  fo  warm  and 
animated  the  language  ;  yet  as  cen- 
fure  from  your  friends  may  be  of 
more  ufe,  as  well  as  more  agreea- 
ble to  you,  than  praife,  I  ought  to 
mention,  that  I  wi(h  you  had  o- 
mitted,  not  only  the  quotation  from 
the  Review, j-  which  you  are  now 
juftly  diflatisfied  with,  but  thofe  ex- 
prelfions  of  refentment  againft  your 
adverfaries,  in  pages  65  and  79.  In 
fuch  cafes,  the  nobleft  vidlory  is  ob- 
tained by  negledl,  and  by  lliining  on. 

Mr.  Allen  has  been  out  of  town 
thefe  ten  days  ;  but,  before  he  went 


he  dire<n:ed  me  to  procure  hhn  fix  co- 
pies of  your  piece.  Mr.  Peters  has 
taken  ten.  He  purpofrd  to  have 
written  to  you;  but  omits  it,  as  he 
expetfls  fo  foon  to  have  the  pleafine 
of  feeing  you  here.  He  d  efires  me 
to  prefent  his  affectionate  compli- 
ments to  you,  and  to  aflure  you 
that  you  will  be  very  welcome  to 
him.  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  you  may 
depend  on  my  doing  all  in  my  pow- 
er to  make  your  viik  to  Philadelphia 
agreeable  to  you. 
I  am  &c. 

B.     FRANKLIN, 
Mr,  Smith, 

ThiUd.  Nqv.  l-jth.  1753, 
Dear  Sir, 
HAVING  written  you  fully,  via 
Briflol,  I  have  now  little  to  add.  Mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Academy  remain 
in  p.atu  quo.  The  truftees  would 
be  glad  to  fee  a  Redor  eftablifhed 
there,  but  they  dread  entering  in- 
to new  engagement";,  till  they  are 
got  out  of  debt ;  and  I  have  not  yet 
got  them  wholly  over  to  my  ojjini- 
on,  that  a  good  profefibr  or  teach- 
er of  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing, would  draw  fb  many  fcholars 
as  to  pay  great  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  his  falary.  Thus,  unlefs 
the  proprietors  (of  the  province) 
fhall  think  fit  to  put  the  finifhing 
hand  to  our  inflitution,  it  muii:,  I 
fear,  wait  fome  few  years  longer, 
before  it  can  arrive  at  that  flate  of 
perfet^lion,  which  to  me  it  iVems 
now  capable  of ;  and  all  the  plea- 
fure I  promifed  myfelf  in  feeing 
you  fettled  among  us,  vaniflies  into 
fmoke. 


*  Tlie  name  given  to  the  Principal  or  Head  of  the  Ideal  College,  the  fyftem  of  edu- 
cation in  which  hath  neverthelefs  been  nearly  reahzed,  or  followed  as  a  mode!,  in  the 
College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  and  fome  other  American  feminaries,  for  many 
years  paft. 

f  The  quotation  allnded  to,  (from  the.  London  Monthly  Review  for  1749,)  was 
judged  to  reflc(5l  too  feverely  on  the  difcipline  and  government  of  the  Englifh  Uni- 
verfitiesof  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  aad  was  expunged  from  the  foUt»v>iiig  editions  cf 
this  work. 
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But  good  Mr.  Collin  ion  writes 
me  word,  that  no  endeavours  of  his 
Ihall  be  wanting  ;  and  he  hopes, 
with  the  Arch-biihop's  afliitance,  to 
be  able  to  prevail  wi'lIi  our  proprie- 
tors* I  pray  God  grant  them  iuc- 
cefs.' 

My  fon  prefents  his  affecUonate 
regards,  with,  dear  Sir, 
Yours,  &c. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 

P.  iS.  I  have  not  been  favoured 
with  a  line  from  you,  lince  your  ar- 
rivAl  in  England. 

rh'ilad.  April  loih.  i7;4. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  had  but  one  letter  from 
vou  (ince  your  arrival  i'  England, 
which  was  a  fhort  one,  via  B^-fton, 
dated  Ovitober  i8th,  acquainting 
me  that  you  had  written  largely  by 
Capt.  Davis — Davis  was  luit,  and 
wirh  him  your  letter?,  to  my  great 
duaj)pointment — Mefnard  and  Gib- 
bon have  (ince  arrived  here,  and  I 
liear  nothing  from  you — My  com- 
fort is,  an  imagination  that  y(ju  only 
omit  writing  becaufe  yen  are  com- 
ing, and  purpofe  to  tell  me  every 
thino-  viva  voce.  So  not  knowing 
whether  this  k.tter  will  reach  you, 
and  hoping  cither  to  fee  or  hear 
from  yon,  by  the  Myrtilla,  Capr. 
Budden's  (hip  which  is  daily  expec- 
ted. I  only  add,  tliat  I  am,  with 
great  efteem  and  affcclion, 
Yours  &c. 
B.  FRANKLIN. 

Mr.  Smith. 

About  a  month  after  the  date  of 
this  lail  letter^  the  gentletnan  to 
whom  it  was  addreflld  arrived  in 
Pniladelphia,    and  was  immediately 


placed  at  the  head  of  the  feminary ; 
whereby  Dr.  b'ranklin  and  the  other 
truitees  were  enabled  to  profecute 
their  plan,  for  perfeiSling the  inftjtu- 
tion,  aud  opening  the  College  upon 
the  large  and  liberal  foundation  on 
which  it  now  flands  ;  for  wjiicli 
purpofe  they  obtained  their  addi- 
tional   charter,   dated    May    27th 

1  7)5. 

Thus  far  we  thought  it  proper  to 
exh.bit  in  one  view  Dr.  Franklin's 
lervices  in  the  foundation  and  eftab- 
lidimev.t  of  this  feminary.  He 
foon  afterward  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, inthe  public  fervice  ofhi«coun- 
try;  and  having  been  generally  em- 
ployed abroad,  in  the  like  fervice, 
for  the  grei;telt  part  of  the  remain- 
der of  Ills  life  (as  will  appear  in  our 
fubfeqnent  account  of  the  fame)  he 
had  but  few  opportunities  of  taking 
any  further  active  part  in  the  affairs 
o'the  feminary,  until  his  final  return 
in  the  year  1785,  when  he  found 
its  charters  violated,  and  his  anci- 
ent colleagues,  the  original  founders, 
deprived  of  their  trult,  by  an  a(^t 
of  the  Legillature  ,  and  although  his 
own  name  had  been  inferted  among 
the  new  trullees,  yet  he  declined  to 
take  his  feat  among  them,  or  any 
concern  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs,  till  the  inftitution  was  rello- 
rcd  by  lavv  to  its  original  owners. 
rWtt  then  affembled  his  old  colleagues 
at  his  own  houfe,  and  being  chollsn 
their  prefident,  all  their  future  meet- 
ings were,  at  h'.s  requeft,  held  there, 
till  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death,  when  with  reluctance,  and 
at  their  defire,  left  he  might  be  too 
much  injured  by  his  attention  to 
their  bulinefs,  he  fuffered  them  to 
meet  at  the  College. 

(To  be  cQuUnued.) 


*  ITpon  the  application  of  Arclihifliop  Herring  and  P.  Collinfon  Efqr.  at  Dr. 
Fr;inkuu's  rcquelt,  (aided  by  the  letters  of  I\Ir.  Allen  and  Mr  Peters,)  t?ie  Hon.Tho- 
m;!s  Pcnn  Efqr.  fuhlcribed  an  annual  fum,  and  afterwards  gave  at  leall  ^^JCOO,  to  thf 
I'yunding  or  engrafting  the  College  npon  the  Academy, 
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EXTRACTS  from  the  correfpondence  of  the  prefent 
King  <9/Sweden,  when  a  young  man^  with  ths 
fuperintendents  of  his  education, 

(Continued from  -page  76  J 


Count  Schfer   to  his   Royal  Wgh- 

nefs. 
A  MONG  the  errors  to  which  hu« 
man  nature  is  necefTarily  fub- 
jedl,  thofe  of  a  moral  quality  are 
moll  dangerou?.  A  miftake  in  o- 
ther  fciences,  as  natural  philofophy, 
and  mathematics,  does  not  render 
us  lefs  happy  or  lefs  capable  of  pro- 
moting the  happinefs  of  others;  but 
moral  prejudices  are  baneful  to  our 
well-being,  and,  when  they  pof- 
fefs  the  rulers  of  mankind,  have  a 
deplorable  ini^uence  on  human  af- 
fairs. It  is  therefore  very  impor- 
tant to  form  juft  opinions  of  virtue 
and  vice.  Nor  is  this  fo  eafy  as  it 
may  at  firft  appear  ;  for  daily  ex- 
perience proves,  how  often  man- 
kind efteem  that  virtuous  which  is 
quite  the  reverfe  ;  and  that  this  er- 
ror frequently  arifes,  as  well  from 
inaccuracy  of  judgment,  as  from  the 
heat  and  glare  of  pafTion.  Thus 
that  love  of  glory,  which,  rightly 
underftood,  is  fo  noble  and  ufeful  to 
the  world,  has  made  multitudes  mi- 
ferable,  becaufe  it  did  not  purfue 
the  true  objects!  This,  my  prince, 
is  a  matter  worthy  of  our  attention. 
I  beg  then  to  be  favoured  with 
your  fentiments  on  true  glory.  A 
careful  inquiry  into  all  its  proper- 
ties will  procure  the  double  advan- 
tage, of  never  being  feduced  by 
jalfe  honour y  and  of  defpifing  thofe 
who  make  a  parade  with  it. 

Bh  Royal  Highnefs*  anfiuer. 

1  MUCH  doubt  my  ability  of  giv- 
ing you  a  fatisfa(5lory  anfwer,  but 
will  do  my  belt. 

Uni  AsYL./V.  K,  No.  4. 


The  character  of  true  glory  mud 
be  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  life. 
A  king  acquires  it  by  prefervingthe 
empire  and  extending  its  territory, 
by  promoting  the  profperity  of  hi'? 
people,  and  confequently  gaining 
their  affetftion.  A  military  man 
obtains  true  glory  by  his  conduct 
and  valour.  I  cannot  give  a 
minute  defcription,  before  you 
mention  the  particular  fituatloa 
of  thofe  who  run  the  career  of 
honour. 

Reply  fro7n  the  Comit. 
PARDON  me,  my  prince,  for 
afferting  that  a  definition  of  true 
glory  wants  no  reference-^^to-per-' 
fonal  circumftances.  I  will  prove 
this  from  the  examples  propoled  by 
yourfelf. — Why  is  a  king  crowned 
with  glory,  when  he  makes  his  peo- 
ple happy?  Becaufe  he  fulfils  the 
duties  of  his  ftation.  Why  is  a 
warrior  diftinguiflied  by  his  ex- 
ploits? Becaufe  he  did  his  duty. 
A  man  of  letters  acquires  glory  by 
works  that  inftrnft  and  amend 
mankind,  that  is,  by  difcharging 
the  obligations  of  his  functions. 
From  thefe  reflections  arifes  this 
general  refult,  that  true  glory  h  a 
confcientious  regard  to  the  duties  of 
our  Jlafion.  A  miftaken  fenfe  of 
duty  is  the  fource  of  falfe  honour. 
Thus  when  a  king  thinks  himfelf  o- 
bliged  to  make  conquefts  he  be- 
comes a  votary  of  falle  glory,  be- 
caufe his  great  duty  is  to  promote 
the  public  felicity,  which  is  gene- 
rally inconfiftent  with  a  fpirjt  of 
conquC'il.  When  a  warrior  places 
E  c 


1 8         On  the  hijujlice  of  jixing  Intereji  by  Latv, 


his  glory  in  mere  valour,  he  fre- 
quently difgraces  hiinlelf,  by  a6l:s 
of  temerity,  and  a  criminal  wade 
of  human  blood.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner the  learned  often  go  aftray  on 
the  path  of  ambition  ;  when  they 
forget  that  their  bufinefs  is  to  teach 
wilfciom  and  virtue  :  when  fetting 
afide  this  facred  duty,  they  only 
afpire  to  the  applaufe  of  a  public, 
which  often  cannot  be  pleafed, 
but  by  writings  that  flatter  its  cor- 
ruptions. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
VI  or  A  glory  is  fo  frequently  niifap- 
phed,  both  in  converfation  aiKl 
writing.  It  is  fometimes  taken  for 
fdjnc  and  often  for  pride.  I  hope,  my 
dear  prince,  that  you  will  fecure 
true  glo) J/ by  a  perfed;  knovvledtie. 


and  faithful  difcharge,  of  thofe aw- 
ful duties  which  divine  Providence 
has  afUgned  to  you. 

Yours  with  lincerity  &c. 

Anfvoer  from  His  Royal  High- 
nefs. 
I  THANK  you  for  this  juft  and 
concii'e  definition  of  true  glory,  I 
am  well  perfuaded  with  you,  that 
a  king  acquires  no  glory  by  an  un- 
necellary  war.  Yet,  if  he  is  com- 
pelled to  vindicate  his  rights,  he 
Should  eara  glory  by  heroic  deeds; 
ftill  anxious  to  Iheath  the  fvvord, 
whenever  the  welfare  of  Lis  peo- 
ple requires  it. 

Yours  affe^ionately  &c. 

(To  he  continued.) 


On  the  Injiiflice  of  eftahllflnng  a  fixed  rate  of  Intereft,  by 

Law.* 

(Froju  the  Analytical  Review.) 


IF  the  introduction  of  money, 
the  reprerenrarive  fign,  makes 
no  change  in  the  nature  of  trade, 
as  doubilefs  it  does  not,  then  the 
value  or  price  of  money,  the  figu, 
ought  to  vary  as  freely  as  that  of 
the  things  fi2,nitied  by  it.  If  my 
pofTeflions  are  in  money  and  yours 
in  goods,  each  of  us  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  niake  as  much  of  them  as 
lie  cau,  according  to  the  plenty  or 
fcarcity  of  the  article. — But  our 
conimercial  laws,  by  eftablUhing  a 
/ixed  rate  of  intereft,  have  oppoied 
this  fair  and  obvious  principle  of 
julUce.  If  you  lend  n)e  a  houfe  for 
a  time,  you  are  allowed  to  demand 
as  much  for  it  as  you  can  get  ;  but 
if  1  lend  you  my  money  for  a  time, 
1  dare  not  alk  more  than   a  cei  tain 


premium.  This  abfurd  f)-{lem,  fo 
far  from  fervjng  a  humane  purpofe, 
as  is  generally  thought,  operates  in 
a  contrary  way.  For  if  there  were 
no  fixed  rare  of  intereA,  and  ino- 
ney  were  plentiful,  then  young  be- 
ginners in  trade,  and  perfons  in 
low  circumftances,  would  procure  it 
at  a  price  cnmparttivcly  cheap,  as 
well  a?  others.  If  it  were  fcarce, 
they  would  ftill  be  able  to  procure 
it,  at  a  price  adequate  to  its  value 
at  that  time,  and  to  the  greater  rifls 
in  lending  it  to  theviy  than  others. 
But  as  things  now  ftand,  fuch  per- 
fons cannot  procure  n».oney  at  all 
when  it  is  fcarce ;  nor  often  even 
when  it  is  plentiful  ;  for  as  no  one 
dares  alk  more  than  a  certain  rate, 
which  is  not  adequate  to  \.\\t  peadl- 


*  See  fome  thoughts  on  thv  lame  fubjcil,  by  Mr.  Webftcr,  in  our  Revkiv  for  the 
prcfcnt  uionih. 
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ar  riil<  attending  their  cafe,  it  is  ob- 
vious he  will  not  lend  to  thera  at 
all;  and  therefore  they  are  forced 
either  to  be  without  it,  or  to  apply 
privately  to  fome  illegal  dealer  ; 
who,  if  a  knave,  will  demand 
twice  as  much  as  he  ought  to  do  ; 
and  though  honefl,  muft  require 
fuch  a  premium,  as  may  indemni-r 
fy  him  for  the  additional  rilk  he 
fuftains,  by  a6Ling  againil  the  laws 
of  his  country.     Thus  the  man  who 
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mivht  have  borrowed  money  at  3 
or  10  per  cent,  and  by  his  indtiflry 
have  made  15  or  20  with  it,  is  forc- 
ed >o  remain  idle,  or  to  take  it,  to 
fupply  his  neceilities,  at  20  or  30  ; 
and  not  being  able  to  bring  back  fo 
much  by  it,  is  gradually  ruined,—-; 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  thele  ideas  wiU, 
by  degrees,  become  generally  un- 
derftood  ;  and  that,  inconiequencfe', 
the  prefent  fyftem  on  chis  fubjecl, 
will  undergo  an  entire  revolutioa. 


FOR    THE    UNI  VERSAL    ASYLUM. 

GENEROSITY  of  a  SPANISH   GOVEPvNOR. 


GENEROSITY,  wherever  it 
is  found,  is  worthy  of  the 
hiffheft:  honour;  and  feldom  fails  to 
meet  with  due  applaufe.  There  is 
fomething  fo  captivating,  in  this 
Godlike  virtue,  that  we  are  charm-« 
ed  by  the  very  recital  of  a  humane 
and  generous  a6lion.  But  when  it  is 
exerciled  towards  an  enemy,  we 
muft  be  infenlible  indeed  to  every 
tiling  that  is  truly  great,  if  we  do  not 
feel  a  dep;ree  of  reverence  and  ad- 
miration,  which  cannot  be  expreli- 
ed  in  words.  Among  the  many 
noble  actions  of  this  kind,  that  do 
honour  to  human  nature,  the  fol- 
lowing is  related  by  one  of  the  per- 
fons  on  board  at  the  time,  who  is 
il.ll  living. 

In  the  year  1756,  when  Great 
Britain  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Spain,  the  Elizabeth  of  London, 
captain  William  Edwards,  coming 
fioni  Jamaica,  richly  laden,  met 
with  a  mod  violent  ftorm  in  the 
gulf,  by  v/hlch  means  {lie  Iprung;  a 
leak,  which  threatened  the  crew 
with  immediate  dellrucliion.  To 
fjive  their  lives,  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  run  her  into  the  Havannah. 
The  captain  went  on  (liore  dire6t- 
edly,  waited  011  the  governor,  told 


him  the  occaflon  of  his  putting  iri 
there,  and  that  he  furrendered  his 
ihip  as  a  prize,  and  himfelf  and  his 
men  as  prifoners  of  war,  only  rs- 
quefting  good  treatment.  "  No 
iir,"  replied  the  governor  '^  had 
we  taken  you  fairly  at  fea,  or  ap- 
proaching our  coalls  with  hoftile  in- 
tentions, your  (hip  would  then  have 
been  a  prize,  and  your  people  pri- 
foners. But  we,  though  enenaies 
are  men,  and  as  fuch  are  bound,  by 
the  common  ties  of  humanity,  to 
aiford  relief  to  our  fellow-men  in 
diilrefs.  We  cannot,  even  againft 
an  enemy,  take  advantage  of  an 
acfl  of  God.  You  may  therefore 
retit  your  vefTel,  traffick  fo  far  as 
may  be  necellary  to  defray  your  ex- 
pences,  and  depart  without  molef- 
tation.  I  (hall  give  you  a  pafs, 
which  will  protect  you  till  you  are 
beyond  Bermudas.  If  you  are  ta- 
ken afterwards,  you  muft  be  a 
prize,  and  your  people  prifoners ; 
but  now  you  are  only  a  ftranger, 
and  confequently  have  a  ftranger's 
right  to  farety  and  protection." 

bhe  accoidingly  departed,  afi:e»* 
having  undergone  the  neceiiary  re- 
pairs, and  uirivcd  i'afe  in  London. 
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The    Bajhful  Man. 


\ 


THE       BASHFUL       MAN. 
Taksn  from  a  CollcCiion  of  EJfajs,  entitled  Variety. 


S  I  R, 

I  LABOUR  under  a  fpecies  of 
diltrefs,  which  I  fear  will  at 
length  drive  me  utterly  from  that 
Ibciety,  in  which  I  am  mofl  ambi- 
tioLJs  CO  appear ;  but  I  will  give  you 
a  fhort  fketch  of  my  origin  and  pre- 
fent  fiiiiaiion,  by  which  you  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  my  difficul- 
ties. 

My  father  was  a  farmer  of  no 
great  property,  and  with  no  other 
ieaining  than  what  he  had  acquired 
at  a  chanty -fchool ;  but  my  mother 
being  dead,  and  I  an  only  child, 
he  determined  to  give  me  that  ad- 
vantage, which  he  fancied  would 
have  made  him  happy,  viz,  a  learn- 
ed   education. 1   was  fent  to  a 

country  gram  mar- fchool,  and  from 
thence  to  the  univeriity,  with  a 
view  of  qualifying  for  holy  orders. 
Here,  having  but  fmall  allowance 
from  my  father,  and  being  natur- 
rally  of  a  timid  and  balhful  difpofi- 
tion,  I  had  no  opj)orcunity  of  rub- 
bing off  that  native  awkwardnefs, 
which  is  the  fatal  caufe  of  all  my 
unhappinefs,  and  which  I  now  be- 
gin to  fear  can  never  be  amended. 
You  mull  know  that  in  my  perfon 
1  am  tall  and  thin,  with  a  fair  com- 
jilexion,  and  light  flaxen  hair  ;  but 
of  Inch  extreme  fufceptibility  of 
ihame,  tiiat,  on  the  fmallefl:  fubjed 
of  confiifion,  my  blood  all  ruflies  in- 
to my  cheek?,  and  I  appear  a  per- 
fec't  lull- blown  role.  The  confciouf- 
nefs  of  this  unhappy  failing  made 
me  avoid  Ibciety,  and  1  became  en- 
am-.;ured  of  a  college  life  ;  paiticu- 
lar^y  M'hen  I  reiieded,  that  the  un- 
couth  mxiiners  of  my  father's  fami- 
ly were  little  calculated  to  improve 
my  outward  condudl  ;  I  therefore 
had  reiblved  on  hving  ai  the  uni- 


verfity  and  taking  pupils,  when  two 
unexpe<5ted  events  greatly  altered 
the  pofture  of  my  affairs,  viz.  my 
father's  death,  and  the  arrival  of  an 
uncle  from  the  Indies. 

This   uncle   I   had   very   rarely 
heard   my  father  mention,  and  it 
was  generally  believed  that  he  was 
long  lince  dead,  when  he  arrived  in 
England  only  a  week  too  late  to 
dole  his  brother's  eyes.     I    am  a- 
ihamed  to  confeis,  what  1   believe 
has  been  often  experienced  by  thofe, 
whofe    education    has   been   better 
than  their  p.arentb*,  that  my  poor  fa- 
ther's  ignorance,  and  vulgar   lan- 
guage, had  often  made  me  blufli  to 
think  I  was  his  fon  ;  and  at  his  death 
I  was  not  inconlblable  for  thelofs  of 
that^  which  I  was  not  unfrequently 
afhamed  to  own.    My  uncle  was  but 
little  affected,  for  he  had  been  fep- 
arated  from  his  brother  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  in  that  time  he 
had  acquired  a  fortune  which  lie  uf- 
ed    to  brag,  would  make  a    Nabob 
happy  ;  in  Ihort,  he  had  brought  o- 
ver  with  him  the  enormous  fum  of 
thirty  thoufand  pounds,    and   upon 
this  he  built  his  hopes  of  never-end- 
ing happinefs.    While  he  was  plan- 
ning fchemes  of  greatnefs  and  deliiiht, 
whether  the  change  of  climate  might 
affed   him,  or   what  other  cauie  I 
know  not,  but  he  was  fnatched  from 
all  his  dreams  of  joy  by  a  fhort  ill- 
nefs,  of  which  he  died,  leaving  me 
heir  to  all  his  property.     And  now. 
Sir,  behold  me  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five, well   Itocked    with    Latin, 
Greek,  and  Mathematicks,  poffefTed 
of  an  ample  fortune,  but  lb  awk  v/ard, 
and  unverfed  in  every  o-entleman- 
like  accoigplilhrntnt,  that  I  am  point- 
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ed   at  by  all   who  fee  me,  as  the 

wealthy   learned  doivn. 

I  have  lately  purchafed  an  eftate 
in  the  country,  which  abounds  in 
(what  is  called)  a  fafhionable  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  when  you  refleft  on 
my  parentage  and  uncouth  manner, 
you  will  hardly  think  how  much  my 
company  is  courted  by  the  furround- 
ing  families,  (eipecially  by  thole 
^who  have  marriageable  daughters  :) 
From  thefe  gentlemen  I  have  re- 
ceived familiar  calls,  and  the  moft 
prefling  invitations,  and,  though  I 
vvilhed  to  accept  their  offered  friend- 
fhip,  I  have  repeatedly  excufed  my- 
felf,  under  the  pretence  of  not  being 
quite  fettled  ;  for  the  truth  is,  that 
when  I  have  rode  or  walked,  wirh 
full  intention  to  return  their  fever- 
al  vifits,  my  heart  has  failed  me  as 
I  approached  their  gates,  and  I 
have  frequently  returned  home- 
ward, refolving  to  try  again  to-mor- 
row. 

However,  I  at  length  determin- 
ed to  conquer  my  timidity,  and  three 
days  ago,  accepted  of  an  invitition 
to  dine  this  day,  with  one  whofe  o- 
pen  eafy  manner  left  me  no  room 
to  doubt  a  cordial  welcome.  Sir 
Thomas  Friendly,  who  lives  about 
two  miles  diilanc,  is  a  baronet,  with 
about  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
eilate,  joining  to  that  I  purchai'ed ; 
he  has  two  fons,  and  five  daughters, 
all  grown  up,  and  living  with  their 
niotiier  and  a  maiden  iiiler  of  Sir 
Thomas  at  Friendly-hall,  depend- 
ant on  their  father.  Cdnfcious  of 
my  unpolilhed  gait,  i  have  for  fomc 
time  paft,  taken  private  leffons  of  a 
profeifor,  who  teaches  *'  grown 
gentlemen  to  dance;"  and  though  I 
at  firft  found  wondrous  difficulty  in 
the  art  he  taught,  my  knowledge  of 
the  mathematicks  was  of  prodigious 
iile,  in  teaching  me  the  equilibrium 
of  my  body,  and  the  due  adjuitment 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  five 
pofitions.   Having  now  acquired  the 


art  of  walking  without  tottering, 
and  learned  to  make  a  bow,  I  bold- 
ly ventured  to  obey  the  baronet's 
invitation  to  a  family  dinner,  not 
doubting  but  my  new  acquirements 
would  enable  me  to  fee  the  ladies 
with  tolerable  intrepidity  ;  but  alas  ! 
how  vain  are  all  the  hopes  of  theory^ 
when  unfupported  by  habitual /r^^c- 
tice.  As  1  approached  the  houfe,  a 
dinner-bell  alarmed  my  fears,  left  I 
had  fpoiled  the  dinner  by  want  ef 
punctuality  ;  imprefTed  v/ith  this 
idea,  1  blufhed  the  deepeft  crimfon, 
as  my  name  was  repeatedly  announc- 
ed by  the  feveral  livery  fervants, 
who  ulhered  me  into  the  library, 
hardly  knowing  what  or  whom  I 
faw  J  at  my  firft  entrance,  I  fummon- 
ed  all  my  fortitude,  and  made  my 
new-learned  bow  to  Lady  Friendly, 
but  unfortunately,  in  bringing  back 
my  left  foot  to  tlie  third  pohtion,  I 
trod  upon  the  gouty  toe  of  poor  Sir 
Thomas,  who  had  followed  clofe  at 
my  heels,  to  be  the  Nomenclator  of 
the  family.  The  confulion  this  oc- 
cafioned  in  vie  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived, fince  none  but  bafhful  men 
c^;/ judge  of  my  diftrefs,  and  of  that 
defcription,  the  number  1  believe  is 
very  Imall.  The  baronet's  polite- 
nefs  by  degrees  diillpated  my  con- 
cern, and  1  was  altonifhed  to  fee 
how  far  good-breeding  could  enable 
him  to  fupprefs  his  feelings,  and  to 
appear  with  perfect  eafe,  after  fo 
painful  an  accident. 

The  cheerfulnefs  of  her  Lady/hip, 
and  the  familiar  chat  of  the  young 
ladies,  infenfibly  led  me  to  throw  off 
my  referve  and  flieepiihnels,  till  at 
length  1  ventured  to  join  in  conver- 
fation,  and  even  to  Hart  frefh  liib- 
jecls.  The  library  Ijeing  richly  fur- 
niflied,  with  books  in  elegant  bind- 
ings, 1  conceived  Sir  Thomas  to  be 
a  man  of  literature,  and  ventured 
to  give  my  opinion  concernincr  the 
feveral  editions  of  the  Greek  claf- 
ficlis,  in  which  the  Baronet's  opini- 
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on  exactly  coincided  with  my  own. 
To  this  fubjecT:  I  was  led,  by  obferv- 
ing  an  edition  of  Xenophon  in  fix- 
teen  volume?,  which  (as  I  had  ne- 
ver before  heard  of  fuch  a  thing) 
greatly  excited  my  curiofity,  and  I 
rofe  up  to  examine  what  it  could  be  : 
Sir  Thomas  faw  what  1  was  about, 
and  (as  I  fuppofed)  willing  to  fave 
me  trouble,  role  to  take  down  the 
book,  which,  made  me  more  eager 
to  prevent  him,  and,  haftily  laying 
my  hand  on  the  firlt  volume,  I  pull- 
ed it  forcibly  ;  but  lo  1  inilead  of 
books,  a  board,  which  by  leather 
and  gilding,  had  been  made  to  look 
like  fixteen  volumes,  came  tumbling 
down,  and  unluckily  pitched  upon  a 
Wedgwood  ink-ttand  on  the  table 
under  it.  In  vain  did  Sir  Thomas 
affure  me,  there  was  no  harm ;  I 
faw  the  ink  ftreaming  from  an  in- 
laid table  on  the  Turkey-carpet, 
and,  fcarce  knowing  what  I  did,  at- 
tempted to  (top  its  progrefs  with 
my  cambrick  handkerchief.  In  the 
height  of  this  confuliou,  we  were 
informed  that  dinner  was  ferved  up, 
and  I  with  joy  perceived  that  the 
bell,  wliich  at  firll  had  fo  alarmed 
my  fears,  was  only  the  half-hour 
dinner-bell. 

In  walking  through  the  hall,  and 
fuite  of  apartments  to  the  dining- 
room,  I  had  time  to  collect  my  Icac- 
tered  fenfes,  and  was  deiired  to  take 
my  feat  betwixt  Lady  Friendly  and 
her  elded  daughter  at  the  table. 
Since  the  fall  of  the  wooden  Xeno- 
phon, my  face  had  been  continually 
burning  like  a  firebrand,  and  I  was 
juit  beginning  to  recover  myfelf, 
and  to  feel  comfortably  cool,  when 
an  unlocked  for  accident,  rekindled 
all  my  heat  and  blulhes.  Having 
fet  my  plate  of  foup  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  table,  in  bowing  to  Mifs 
Duiah,  who  politely  complimented 
the  pattern  of  my  waillcoar,!  tumb- 
led the  whole  fcalding  contents  into 
my  kip.     in  fpite  of  an  immediate 


fupply  of  napkins  to  wipe  the  fiu'- 
face  of  my  clothes,  my  black  filk 
breeches  were  not  llout  enough  to 
fave  me  from  the  painful  effec^ts  of 
this  fudden  fomentation,  and  for 
fome  minutes  my  legs  and  thighs 
ieemed  lie  wing  in  a  boiling  caldron  ; 
but  recolleifting  how  Sir  Thomas 
had  difguiied  his  torture,  when  I 
trod  upon  his  toe,  I  firmly  bore  my 
pain  in  filence,  and  fat  with  my 
lower  extremities  parboiled,  amidit 
the  llifled  giggling  of  the  ladies  and 
the  fervants. 

I  will  not  relate  the  feveral  blun- 
ders which  I  made  during  the  firft 
courfe,  or  the  diftrefs  occafioned  by 
my  being  defired  to  carve  a  fowl, 
or  help  to  various  dilhes  that  ftood 
near  me,  fpilling  a  fauce  boat,  and 
knocking  dovv'n  a  lalt-ieller;  rather 
let  me  hailen  to  the  lecond  courfe, 
"  where  frefli  difafters  overwhelm* 
ed  me  quite." 

I  had  a  piece  of  rich  fweet  pud- 
ding on  my  fork,  when  mifs  Louifa 
Friendly  begj^^ed  to  trouble  me  for 
a  pigeon  that  ilood  near  me ;  in  my 
halle,  Icarce  knowing  what  1  did, 
I  whipped  the  pudding  into  my 
mouth,  hot  as  a  burning  coal  j  it  was 
impollible  to  conceal  my  agony,  my 
eyes  were  ft ar ting  from  their  foc- 
kets.  At  lait,  in  ipite  of  fhame  and 
refolution,  I  was  obliged  to  drop  the 
caufe  of  torment  on  my  plate.  Sir 
Thomas  and  the  ladies  all  compaf- 
fionated  my  misfortune,  and  each 
advifed  a  different  application  ;  one 
recommended  oil,  another  water, 
but  all  agreed  that  wine  was  beft 
for  drawing  out  the  fire  ;  and  a  glafs 
of  flierry  was  ordered  me  from  the 
fideboard,  which  I  li^atched  up  with 
eagernefs :  bur,  oh!  how  fliall  I  tell 
the  fequel  !  whether  the  burlcr  by 
accident  miilook,  or  purpolely  de- 
figncd  to  drive  me  mad,  he  gave 
me  theftrongelt  brandy,  with  which 
I  filled  my  mourh,  already  flayed 
and  bliitered  j  totally  uuuled  to  ev- 
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ry  kind  of  ardent  fpirits,  with  my 
tongue,  throat,  and  palate,  as  raw 
as  beef,  what  could  I  do  ?  I  could 
not  (wallow,  and,  clapping  my  hands 
upon  my  mouth,  the  curled  liquor 
iquirted  through  my  nofe  and  fingers 
like  a  fountain,  over  all  the  difhes  ; 
and  I  was  crufned  by  burfts  of 
laughter  from  all  quarters.  In  vain 
did  Sir  Thomas  reprimand  the  fer- 
vants,  and  Lady  Friendly  chide  her 
daughters  ;  for  the  meafure  of  my 
fhame  and  their  diverfion  was  not 
yet  complete.  To  relieve  m,e  from 
the  intolerable  ftateof  perfpiration, 
which  this  accident  had  caufed, 
without  confidering  what  I  did,  I 
wiped  my  face  with  that  ill-fated 
handkerchief,  which  was  Hill  wet 
from  the  confequences  of  the  fall  of 
Xenophon,  and  covered  all  my  fea- 
tures with  Itreaks  of  ink  in  every  di- 
re(ilion.  The  Baronet  himfelf  could 
not  lijpport  this  ftiock,  but  joined 
bis  lady  in  the  general  laugh  ;  while 


I  fprung  from  the  table  in  defpair, 
rulhed  out  of  the  houfe,  and  ran  home 
in  an  agony  of  confufion  and  dif- 
grace,  which  the  moft  poignant 
fenfe  of  guilt  could  not  have  excited. 
Thus,  without  having  deviated 
from  the  path  of  moral  rectitude,  I 
am  fuffering  torments  like  a  "  gob- 
lin damn'd."  The  lower  half  of  me 
has  been  almoft  boiled,  my  tongue 
and  mouth  grilled,  and  I  bear  the 
mark  of  Cain  upon  my  forehead ; 
yet  thefe  are  but  trifling  confidera- 
tions,  to  the  everlafting  fhame  which 
I  mult  feel,  whenever  this  adven- 
ture fhall  be  mentioned  ;  perhaps  by 
your  affiftance,  when  ray  neigh- 
bours know  how  nmch  I  feel  on  the 
occaiion,  they  will  fpare  a  bajjyful 
man,  and  (as  I  am  jufl  informed  my 
poultice  is  ready)  I  trull  you  will 
excufe  the  halte  in  which  I  fub- 
fcribe  myfelf. 


Yours^  &c. 


MoJigrell  MorrelU 
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On  the  Invention  of  ?OKCEhAlN  in  EUROPE. 


IT  is  a  remarkable  clrcumftance 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  beautiful 
production  of  art,  that  the  Chinefe 
and  Japanefe  invented  it,  a  long 
time  ago,  concerning  which  no- 
thing can  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  !n  Europe,  none  was 
made  before  this  century.  John 
Bottger,  a  German,  from  Schlaiz  in 
Voigtland,  was  the  iirfl  in  Europe 
who  invented  the  art  of  making 
porcelain.  This  man  was  appren- 
tice to  one  Zorn,  an  apothecary  at 
BerUn,  where  he  met  with  an  al- 
chemift,  who  pretended  to  teach 
him  his  fuppofed  art.  Bottger 
then,  imagining  himfelf  to  be  in 
pofTelTion  of  the  fecret  of  mak- 
ing gold,  immediately  concluded 
that  his  fortune  was  made;,  and  ran 


away  from  Berlin  into  Saxony  in  the 
year  1700.  Thither  he  was  pur- 
fued,  but  found  protection  in  that 
country  ;  where  they  at  length 
urged  him  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his 
pretended  knowledge  ;  which  in 
fact  the  poor  fellovi'  was  not  able 
to  do,  as  he  had  been  impofed  up- 
on, and  in  truth  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter.  It  happened  howe- 
ver, tJiat  once  having  mixed  vari- 
ous earths  together,  in  order  to 
make  ftrong  and  durable  crucibles, 
in  the  courie  of  baking  them,  he  ac- 
cidentally dil'covered  the  art  of 
making  porcelain.  Thus  the  in- 
tended tranfmutation  took  place, 
not  in  the  metals  indeed,  but  in 
his  own  perfon ;  and,  as  if  he 
had  been  tynciied   with  a  conjuror's 
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wand,  he  was  on  a  rudden  tranf- 
formed  from  an  akhemift  into  a 
potter.  The  tirft  porcelain,  which 
was  mapufac^uied  at  Drefden,  in 
the  year  i  706,  xvas  of  a  brownifli 
red  colour,  beins;  made  of  a  brown 
day.     The  firfl    white    porcelain 


was  made  fo  early  as  in  the  year 
1 709,  and  in  the  year  following  the 
manufatitory  at  Mifna  was  ella- 
blilhed.  The  porcelain  did  not  ar- 
rive at  its  greatelt  perfeiStion  till 
after  Bottger's  deceafe. 


Simple  method  of  trying  the  quality  of  Gun-Powd  er 


FILL  a  thimble  with  the  pow- 
der you  wifli  to  try.  Pour 
it  upon  a  dry  white  paper,  fire  the 
little  heap  with  a  buiniuo  coal, 
lightly  touching  the  powder.  If  it 
is  excellent,  every  grain  will  in- 
ftantly  rife  in  fmoke,  only  leaving 
on  the  paper  a  round  fpot,  pearl- 
colour.  If  bad,  it  burns  the  paper. 
The  mean  eiFe(Sts  between  thefe 
two  extremes  willexat^ly  (hew  the 
quality.  The  powder  burning  the 
paper  but  little,  may  be  pronounc- 
ed  better  than  that    burning  it  a 


great  deal,  and  if  it  only  blackens 
it,  of  a  fuperior  quality  to  the  firlt. 
By  this  trial,  the  defetfts  in  its 
compolition  may  alio  be  difcover- 
ed  ;  if  it  blackens  the  paper,  it  con- 
tains too  great  a  proportion  of  coal ; 
does  it  leave  yellow  fpots,  too  much 
fulphur  ;  if  there  remains  on  the 
paper  fmall  grains  like  pins'  heads, 
and  they  fhould  burn  by  applying 
fire,  it  is  nitre,  and  the  powder  has 
not  been  well  pulverii'ed  ;  if  thefe 
do  not  burn,  the  nitre  has  not  been 
properly  refined. 


ANECDOTES;  from  Leland's  Hij%ry  of  Ireland, 


IN  the  year  14?  7,  a  dreadful  war 
was  carried  on  in  Ulfter,  be- 
tween the  Chieftain  O'Neal  and 
the  neighbouring  Chieftain  Tyrcon- 
nel.  This  war  had  nothing  more 
confiderablefor  it->  immediate  c^iufe, 
than  the  pride  of  O'Neal  ;  who  de- 
manded that  his  enemy  fhould  re- 
cognize his  authority,  by  paying 
tribute.  The  laconic  ilyle  with 
which  the  demand  was  made  and 
rejected,  would  deferve  to  be  ad- 
mired in  a  nobler  conteft.     *'  Send 

me  tribute  ;  or   elfe "   was 

the  meflage  of  O'Neal.  The  an- 
fwer  was  exprelT^d  with  the  lame 
princely  brevity  :  *^  1  owe  you 
none  ;   and  \{- " 


AFTER  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
King;  James  threw  out  fome  ungen- 
erous reflexions  on  ihe  conduct  of 
his  Irifh  troops  on  thatoccafion  :  this 
provoked  the  officers,  and  they  re- 
torted it  upon  him  ;  they  contended, 
that  their  men,  though  not  animat- 
ed by  a  princely  leader,  had  acited 
no  inglorious  part ;  and  obferved, 
that  wliile  William  fhared  the  dan- 
gers of  his  army,  encouraging  them 
by  his  prelence,  by  his  voice,  and 
by  his  example,  James  ilood  at 
fome  diftance,  a  quiet  fpcctator  of 
the  conteft  for  his  crown  and  dig- 
nity. They  finiflied  with  a  very  fe- 
vere  farcafm  ;  *'  Exchange  kings,'* 
faid  they,  *'  and  we  will  once  mure 
fight  the  battle!" 
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Thoughts  on  Education,  addreffed  to  the  Vijitors  of  the 
Young  Ladies'  x\cademy,  in  Philadelphia,  by  John 
Swanwick,  Efq, 

(Concluded fro  7n  page  r  5  2  J 


BUT  I  would  not  have  a  lady 
entirely  devoted  to  mufic, 
nor  give  to  it  the  time  due  to  other 
attainments  of  donfequence  ;  all  I 
could  defire  is,  that  it  fliould  form  a 
part  of  the  education  of  our  ladies, 
generally,  an^  that  unlefs  where 
very  forcible  reafons  prevent,  they 
fliould  be  taught  as  much  of  it  as 
may  qualify  them  to  pleafe,  charm, 
and  entertain,  at  home,  among 
their  families  and  friends  ;  and  I 
am  well  aflured,  that  lefs  time  and 
expence  than  is  generally  imagined 
are  fu.ly  fuificient  lor  this.  Here  I 
would  juft:  oblerve,  that  it  is  impof- 
lible  a  young  lady's  time  (hould  be 
fo  taken  up,  by  the  ftudy  of  the 
language,  and  other  ufual  purfuits 
of  that  fex,  as  not  to  allow  an  hour 
in  the  day  for  the  acquifition  of 
niufic  :  this  hour,  then,  if  not  I'o 
employed,  might  poHibly  be  palTed 
in  indolence,  which  llupifies,  or  in 
folly,  which  debafes  the  mind  ;  and 
when  ladies  grow  up  to  the  age 
which  introduces  them  into  fociety, 
there  is  always,  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening,  a  portion  of  time  that 
rnay  fall  heavy  on  their  hands,  or 
perhaps  be  fpent  in  infipid  com- 
mon-place obfervations,  unlefs  ap- 
propriated to  mnfic,  which,  when 
introduced,  never  fails  to  have  the 
bell  effects  on  all  prefent :  fo  that 
if  duly  confidered,  it  will  be  found 
no  time  is  devoted  to  this  ftudy, 
which  could  have  been  more  profit- 
ably beftowed  on  any  other. 

Another  objection  to  mufic  is, 
that  ladies  lay  it  afide  after  mar- 
riage, that  their  harpfichords  then 
kvvt  only  as  iidt^-boards  to  grace 
their  parlours,  bat  is  this  perhaps  net 

Uni  AsYi./V.  No.  .f.  V/ 


too  high  colouring  ?  A  lady,  while 
fingle,  has  numerous  occafions  in 
which  fhe  may  difplay  her  mufical, 
as  well  as  other  acquirements,  of 
which  fhe  is  deprived,  or  cannot 
properly  avail  herfelf,  after  mar- 
riage :  then  her  chief  pleafure  will 
naturally  confilt  in  foothing,  with 
her  accomplifhments,  her  hufband, 
her  children,  her  family,  and  frotn 
happy  hours  thus  employed,  thofe 
not  immediately  connecied  with 
the  houfe,  may  be  excluded  ;  but 
we  fhould  not  do  right,  thence  to 
conclude  none  fuch  exifted.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with 
feveral  married  ladies  of  this  city, 
who  have  frequently  given  me  the 
greateft  pleafure,  when  they  h4>'e 
admitted  me  to  their  harpilchords, 
where  I  never  failed  to  improve, 
and  where,  indeed,  all  muft  im- 
prove, who  know  how  to  fet  a  pro- 
per value  on  female  excellence  : 
feveral  of  thefe  ladies  I  have  k.iown,  . 
after  marriage,  even  to  employ 
tutors  to  perfect  them  on  the  forte- 
piano.  Let  it  be  recorded  to  their 
honour,  for  they  are  not  behind 
hand  in  fkilful  management  of  a^iy 
other  family  concerns,  with  any  la- 
dies of  their  acquaintance  in  this 
large  metropolis  ;  however,  if 
married  perfons  are  fo  happy  in 
each  other,  and  in  the  variou^j  en- 
gagements which  employ  th^m,  a^ 
not  to  ftand  in  need  of  this  auxili- 
ary, mufic  will  ftill  be  found,  asgood 
books  always  are,  friends  in  re- 
ierve,  to  be  produced  if  wanted, 
but  not  intruding  unlefs  called  for. 
"  Public  fpe^ftacles,  gaudy  affem- 
blies,  horfe  races,  &c."  fays  a  late 
writet  on  American  ufEsirs  *'  drag' 
F  i 
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bpth  men  a',id   women  from    the 

country,  and  infpire  them  with  dif- 

guft  for  it.  Muiic,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, arch'ite6liire,  attach  all  perfons 

to  their  homes.     An  harpfichord  is 

a   neighbour  always   at  command, 

who  anfwers  all  your  queftions,  and 

never  calumniates." 

Many  alledge    that  they  would 

have  given  their  children  a  mufi- 

cal  education,    had   they    thought 

them  pofTelTed  of  a  mufical    earj 

but  of  this  how  cin  they  be  afcer- 

lained  who  never  make  the  trial  I 

I  believe  there  are  very  few  who 

have  not  this  ear  for  mufic.  "  There 

is    fomething     in    harmony     that 

pleafes,  and  in  diffonance,  that  of- 
fends every  ear  ;  and  were  a  piece 
to  be  played,    confiding  wholly  of 

difcords,  or  put  together  without 
any  regard  to  rule,  I  believe  no 
perfon  whatever  could  liften  to  it, 
without  great  difguft."  The  ge- 
neral tafte  for  it  is  fhewn  in  ihe 
ardour  with  which  it  is  fought, 
when  not  found  at  home,  at  the 
theatres,  at  the  concerts,  at  affem- 
blies,  private  parties,  walks,  and 
in  fa6t,  every  where,  where  it  is 
hkely  to  be  found  ;  and  this  tafte 
is  fo  diffafed  that  it  pervades  all 
rank?,  the  loweft  are  not  too  low, 
the  higheft  not  too  high  for  its  in- 
fluence— It  reaches  alike  the  mon- 
arch on  his  throne,  and  the  priibner 
in  his  dungeon, — it  is  applied  to  in 

*'  Look  how  the  floor  of  heav'n 
"  Is  thick  inlaid  with  patterns  of  bright  gold, 
**  There's  not  the  fmallell  orb  which  thou  behold'ft, 
*'  But  in  its  motion  like  an  angel  fings  ; 
*'  Still  choiring  to  the  young  eye'd  cherubims  ; 
"  Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  fouls  f" 

If  we    enejuire    into  the  ftate  of 
manners  and  fociety  in  Europe,  we 


profperity  as  a  crown  of  joy,  as  it  is 
for  a  cordial  in  the  fharpeft  adver- 
fity — fo  good  is  Providence  in  this 
refpect,  even  to  the  flave,  that  fre- 
quently this  fweet  Lasthean  ftream, 
imparts  to  him  the  ferenity  of  a 
king. 

But  further,  I  have  not  obferved 
thofe  young  ladies  of  my  acquain- 
tance who  perform  on  inftrumenrs 
of  mufic,  to  be  at  all  inferior  to  any 
of  their  companions  in  other  ac- 
quirements J  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  generally  remarked,  that  this 
ftudy  gave  aid  and  countenance  to 
others  in  various  departments.  If 
this  be  the  cafe,  and  that  the  ex- 
pence  cannot  be  a  great  objecl, 
when  compared  with  a  vaft  many 
others  people  are  daily  at,  with  lets 
utility  in  profpecl.  Since  fome 
pleafures  murt  be  had  for  the  mind^ 
and  none  are  more  innocent  ;  fmce 
it  tends  to  make  ladies  fond  of  their 
homes,  by  giving  them  one  more 
amulement  there  ;  fmce  it  combines 
with  morality  and  \'irtue  to  makp 
life  amiable  and  happy,  let  not  the 
American  fair  conceive  of  it  as  un- 
accommodated to  them — it  will  fof- 
ten  the  ruggednefs,  and  gradually 
pohfh  the  rudenefs  of  our  defarts — 
it  will  fmooth  the  untoward  acci- 
dents of  life,  and,  at  laft,  aflimilate 
us  by  its  influence  to  thofe  fpirits  of 
an  higher  order,  whofe  unitbriu 
employment  it  is. 


ihall  find  the  moft  polifhed  and  re- 
fpedlable  nat;:5ns  all  admitting  and 
prizing  inftrumental  muiic,  as  a  ve- 
ry valuable  branch  of  education, 
fur  ovc:!  V  ft  ration  in  life.     Fiance, 


a  kingdom  certainly  inferior  to 
none  in  arts,  or  in  any  thing  which 
can  make  a  people  illultrious,  is 
a  great  encourager  and  patron  of 
miilic.  lis  national  worfliip  aflbrds 
Aipeib  vnlVances  of  this.  ^^  Some 
years  fiace"   fays  Mr.    TMckufflV, 
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in  his  tour  through  the  Netherlands, 
*'  I  followed  the  late  king  of  France 
into  the  chapel  at  Verlailles,  and 
though  I  had  been  prepared  to  ex- 
pert much,  I  did  not  expert  to  be 
heave7i-ftrucky  as  I  was  when  the 
hing  entered  :  I  really  thought  the 
gates  of  heaven  were  thrown  open, 
and  that  the  burft  of  harmony, 
which  ftruck  my  ears,  had  tranl- 
ported  me  beyond  the  limits  of 
mortality."  With  mufic,  almoft 
every  fubjedl  of  that  empire  is  con- 
verfant;  and,  into  whatfoever 
part  f»f  the  world  they  migrate, 
they  are  fure  to  bear  the  mufes,  as 
well  as  the  graces,  in  their  train. 
The  Germans,  a  nation  as  famous 
for  valour  in  war,  as  for  patient  in- 
duftry  in  peace,  are  all  muficians, 
and  have  extended  its  influence  to 
temper  and  fubdue  the  rigours  of 
every  fituation  and  climate.  The 
Swiis,  the  Spaniards,  the  ItaUans, 
the  Portuguefe,  all  are  great  pro- 
ficients in  this  art :  and  what  na- 
tion is  more  famous  in  this  way  than 
that  from  which  we  ourfelves  have 
defcended  ?  We  have  feen  them  of 
late  celebrate  the  anniverfary  of 
Jlandel,  with  a  poinp  and  magnifi- 
cence unknown  to  former  age^ 
Let  us  only  imagine  the  venerable 
walls  of  that  ancient  cathedral, 
Wellminfter-Abbey,  containing,  at 
once,  800  of  the  molt  celebrated 
artiltfi ;  upwards  of  4000  perfons 
of  the  firit  diflinc^tion  in  tlie  king- 
dom, with  the  fovereign  at  their 
head  5  all  at  an  expence  of  more 
than  12000  guineas,  for  three  days, 
and  we  Ihallhave  fome  idea  of  the 
tribute  paid,  on  thisoccafion,  to  the 
memory  of  this  great  teacher  of 
the  mulical  art:  an  art  to  which 
indeed  all  people  pay  homage  ; 
whole  influence,  no  nzition,  favage 
or  civilized,  can  refill  ;  and  which, 
if  it  cannot,  as  the  poets  have  fung, 
remove  rocks  and  lVi)ne';,  can,  at 
Je'alt,-   iviirei    men  to  ttffict  it  j  as 


well  as  to  march  to  the  breach,  and 
face  even  danger  and  death  under 
its  venerable  aufpices.  Indeed, 
we  may  fay  of  it,  as  a  late  writer 
has  of  poetry,  its  filter  art,— that 
its  influence  over  the  human  heart 
is  coeval  with  it  ;  not  limited  by 
time  or  country,  but  univerfal  to 
the  world,  in  all  its  parts,  and  aii 
its  periods.  It  is  the  language  ot' 
rapture,  fprings  with  invention^ 
and  flows  with  devotion.  The  eii- 
thufiaft  in  love  or  glory  breaks 
forth  into  it  fpontaneouily,  and  th^ 
voice  of  lamentation,  attuned  by 
fenfibility,  falls  naturally  into  it. 

*'  Did  not  Lycurgus,  one  of  the 
wifeft  and  lead  voluptuous  of  all  an- 
cient legiflators,  give  great  encou- 
ragement to  mufic  ?  Does  not  Po- 
lybiu?,  a  grave  hiftorian,  eminent 
for  folidity  of  judgment,  afcribe  the 
humanity  of  the  Arcadians  to  the 
influence  of  this  art ;  and  the  bar- 
barity of  their  neighbours,  the  Cy- 
nethians,  to  their  ncgleit  of  it  ? 
Does  not  Montefquieu,  one  of  the 
firft  names  in  modern  philofophy, 
prefer  it  to  all  other  amufements, 
as  being  that  which  leail  corrupts 
the  foul  ?  Qiiintilian  is  very  copi- 
ous in  the  praife  of  it  ;  and  extols 
it  as  an  incentive  to  valour,  as^  an 
inftrument  of  moral  and  intelledlu-' 
al  difcipline  ;  as  an  auxiliary  to  fei- 
ence  ;  as  an  object  of  attention  to 
the  wifeft  men  ;  and  a  fource  of 
comfort  and  affiftance  in  labour,  e- 
ven  to  the  meaneft.  The  heroes 
of  ancietit  Greece  were  anibitiouf? 
to  excel  in  mafic,  and  it  is  recorded 
of  Themiftocles,  ss  ibmeihing  Ex- 
traordinary, that  he  was  not.  So- 
crates appears  to  have  had  checks 
of  con'cience,  for  neglecting  to  ac- 
complilhhimfelf  in  this  art — for  he 
tells  Cebes,  a  little  nefore  he  iwal-  < 
lowed  the  deadly  draught,,  that  he-^ 
had  all  his  life  been  haunted  with  a 
dream,  in  which  one  feemed  to  fay 
to  hiiB, — Oh,  Soc  -ate?,  compofe an<5 
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pia^life  mufic  !  in  compliance  with 
which  admonition,  he  amufed  him- 
lelf,  while  under  fentence  of  death, 
with  turning  Jbme  of  ^Elbp's  Fables 
into  verfe,  and  making  an  hymn  in 
honour  of  Apollo  :  — the  only  fort 
of  harmonious  compofition  that  was 
then  in  his  power." 

Ignorance  in  niufic,  fays  RoUin, 
in  his  Ancient  Hiftory,  was  deemed 
a  defect  of  education,  in  the  freeft 
flares  of  Greece  ;  on  rlie  contrary, 
a  capacity  in  it  did  honour  to  the 
greatelt  men.  Epaminondas  was 
praifed  for  playing  well  upon  the 
ilute,  as  Themillocles  was  cenfured 
for  being  found  wanting  in  acquire- 
ments of  this  nature.  Plato,  the 
nioft  grave  philofopher  of  antiquity, 
conlidered  inufic  as  an  object  of  vaft 
importance  in  fociety ;  and  hence, 
in  his  books,  we  fee  him  verv  in- 
tftnt  to  prefcribe  rules  for  it,  that  it 
might  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
utility  and  decorum.  Nor  was  it 
without  a  meaning  that  the  ancients, 
in  their  mythology,  reprefemed  the 
graces  and  mules  as  females  ;  inti- 
mating their  peculiar  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  temper  and  employ- 
ments of  the  fair.  But  perhaps  it 
will  be  alledged;  that  the  ancient 
was  very  diiferent  from  the  modern 
mufic,  and  that  this  lall  is  very 
much  degenerated,  as  to  the  effedt 
it  is  intended  to  produce  on  the 
mind  and  temper.  Ic  may  be  fo, 
as  to  that  fpeciesuf  mufic  which  we 
meet  with  in  public  places  of  enter- 
tainment; from  the  combination  of 
various  initrunients,  and  the  eiiurts 
uled  tliere,  only  to  difplay  the  ex- 
ecution and  nice  taite  of  the  per- 
former. Bat  the  mulic  which  I 
recomraend  to  the  fair,  and  wiHi  to 
fee  in  ufe  heie,  is  the  union  of  vo- 
cal with  the  inllrumental,  in  its  ut- 
niofl  fimplicity  ;  the  performance 
of  ilie  old  Scotch  tunes  and  fongs, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  have  a 
iiJiiDlt.  infiuence  oa  the  miiid,  and 


are  founded  in  rural  and  snaffecled 
nature,  *'  Mu'ic,  like  eloquence," 
fays  Dr.  Gregory,  '*  muft  propofe, 
as  its  end,  a  certain  effedl  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  hearers  :  if  it  produce 
this  effect,  it  is  good  mufic,  if  it  fails 
it  is  bad  ;  fimplicity  in  melody  is 
abfolutely  necefTary  in  all  mulic  in- 
tended to  reach  the  heart,  or  even 
greatly  to  delight  the  ear.  The 
iubject  of  the  mulic  mufl  therefore 
be  fimple,  and  eafily  traced  :  and 
not  a  fingle  note  or  grace  fliould  be 
admitted,  but  what  has  a  tendency 
to  the  end  propofed."  Under  fuch 
rellritilions  mufical  kno^tvledge  will 
te  eafily  obtained,  will  endear  all 
the  walks  of  domeftic  l.fe  ;  and  pro- 
duce the  moft  excellent  etle<5ts  on 
fociety  in  this  country,  where  me- 
lody is  frequently  defirable  to  allay 
the  heats,  and  calm  the  rage  of  con- 
tending parties  ;  and  where  to  the 
dawnhigs  of  a  conllitution,that  bids 
fair  to  fecure  to  federal  America  a 
long  reign  of  freedom  and  of  jutlice; 
1  could  wilh  to  fee  the  revival  and 
flndy  of  the  fine  arts,  as  the  proper 
emblems  of  her  triumph. 

With  rcfpec^  to  drawing,  I  can 
not  conceive  any  reafon  why  it 
fhould  be  difcouraged,  as  part  of  an 
American  lady's  education.  .  It  is 
one  of  thofe  ftudies  which  expand 
and  elevate  the  mind — make  it  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  beau- 
ties of  art  and  nature — and  enable 
it  to  retain  their  femblances  in  the 
moft  agreeable  manner,  it  is  an 
entertainment  innocent  in  itfelf,  and 
apt  to  endear  home  to  the  ladies 
converfant  in  it — whofe  pencils  are 
employed  either  in  tracing  the  fea- 
tures of  a  friend,  in  drawing  the  im- 
age of  a  flower,  in  delineating  the 
bloom  of  a  landfcape,  or  in  laying 
down,  on  a  lilken  ch;'.rt,  the  map  of 
the  world  ;  to  ornament  their  fire- 
sides, to  decorate  their  walls,  or  to 
recal  the  moft  agreeable  ideas,  to 
their  minds  >  I  muft  confefs  1  :ee 
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not  that  the  duties  of  the  married 
life  are  fo  continual,  uninterrupted, 
and  fatiguing,  as  to  exclude  fuch  a- 
mufements.  I  hope  time  will  al- 
ways be  found  for  them,  and  that 
they  will  elegantly  paint  the  hours 
of  thofe  who  have  made  the  acqui- 
fition.  I  would  only  add,  on  this 
head,  that  drawing  is  nearly  allied 
to  writing,  that  it  is  connected  with 
many  kinds  of  needle-work,  and 
with  many  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
that  it  will  form  one  other  ftiield  to 
guard  a  lady,  in  cafe  of  unexpeded 
misfortunes,  from  the  horrors  of  de- 
pendance,  as  well  as  enable  her,  in 
cafe  of  an  happy  marriage,  to 
prove  the  befl  inftru6trefs  of  her 
children. 

As  to  the  ftudy  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, it  is  true,    at  prefent  it  does 
not  appear  fo  neceffary  in  America 
as  in  Europe  ;  but  when  we  reflet't 
that   education  is  the    prej^ararion 
we  make  for  the  journey  of  life, 
and  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  where  this 
may  lead,  or  on  what  fhore  it  may 
caft  us.     It  feems  very  advifeable 
for  thofe  who   can  afford  time  and 
expence,  to  make   themfelves    ac- 
quainted with  a  language  which,  by 
common  confent,  is   now    become 
that  of  the  world.     Our  own  coun- 
try  will    polfibly     be    fituated,    in 
tweniy-five  or    fifty  years   hence, 
very  differently  from  what  it  now 
is.     Our   intercourfe  with  Europe 
muft  be  expe(Sted  to  be  extended, 
efpecially  with  that   part  of  it  to 
whole  illuitrions  e  xercions  in  our  de- 
fence, in  the  late  ftruggle  for  free- 
dom, we  are  fo  greatly  indebted  for 
peace,  liberty,  and  fafety.     Let  us 
nor  therefore,  when  thinking  of  e- 
ducation,  confine  our  views  to  the 
prefent     moment  ;    let    us    rather 
look  into  futurity,  and  fo  arm  our 
ladies  on  every  fide,  that,  like  the 
moft  polilhed  of  all  bodies,  they  may 
t>£  equally  admired,  from  whatever 


fcale  of  accomplifhments   they  are 
feen. 

The  catechifm,  as  adapted  to  the 
various  denominations  of  children  is 
taught    here, — -and    premiums  ad- 
judged  to  thofe  who  excel  in  the 
Chriftian,     as    well     as   in     other 
branches    of    knowledge, — this    is 
certainly  a    very  excellent  part  of 
our  fyftem  of  education — too  much 
attention  cannot  be  given,  nor  too 
mucii commendation  pjiidtoit.  We 
can  never  be  a  great  or  an  happy 
people,  but  as  the  fentimentsof  true 
religion  and  virtue  make  a  greater 
and   greater   impreffion   on  every 
part   of  the    community.     But    as 
the  minds  of  our    young  ladies  be- 
come fenfible  of  this  influence,  they 
will  promote  it  in  the  world,  among 
their  families  and    friends,   fo  that 
we  fhall  fee  its  light  and  lufVre  uni- 
verfally  diffufed.     Like  the  guard- 
ian angels  of  our  fex,  they  will  gra- 
dually    lead    us    to  thofe   celeliial 
realms  from  which  we  have  been 
exiled  ;  but  for  a  return  to  whicli 
it  is  the  object  of  all  fublunary  de- 
votions to  prepare  us.     Nothing  in- 
deed can  be  more  becoming  a  lady, 
than  the  fentiments  of  a   rational, 
well  informed  piety.     It  accords  J<j 
admirably  with  all  their  accoraplifii- 
meats,  and  with  all  the  excellencies 
of  their  nature, — it   is    their   belt 
iafeguard    and    liecurity, — and,   in 
proportion  as  they  encourage  it  a- 
mong  the  gentlemen,  they  will  ex- 
tend   the   limits   of  their  own  em- 
pire, and  lay  the  bed  foundation  for 
their    own   tranquility  and  comfort 
in  every  walk  of  domellic  life. 

The  difcipline  and  order  cblerv- 
ed  in  this  inflitntion,  are  all  that 
might  have  been  cxpetiled  from  the 
docility  and  gentlenefs  of  the  fair; 
and  the  principal's  nuifl  certainly 
be  a  n)oft  agreeable  tali-;,  to  guide 
and  dire^Tt  minds  which  nature  has 
call  in  a  mould  ^^o  fuitablefor  lludy. 
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sncl  fo  predifpofed,  by  tradlability, 
far  all  kinds  of  improvement. 

Nor  would  I  here  omit  the  ac- 
knowledgements which  I  think  are 
due,  not  only  from  me,  but  from 
afl  who  have  the  profperity  of  this 
inititution  at  heart,  to  the  very  a- 
mjable  and  learned  member  *  of 
Tonr  board,  whofe  very  ufeful  lec- 
ffiii  es  on  the  fubje6ls  of  chemiltry  and 
natural  philofophy,  as  the  fame  are 
adapted  to  tlie  life  and  improve- 
ment of  the  fair,  have  been  of  late 
sh«  theme  of  univerfal  applaufe. 
The  confcioufnefs  of  having  difFuf- 
ed  ufeful  knowledge,  and  of  having 
itltereby  rendered  the  mod  valuable 
leryrce  to  his  country — will  be,  I 
?iti  Ane,  in  his  eftimation,  no  incon* 
fsderable  reward.  May  its  value 
be  enhanced  hereafter,  by  feeing 
the  evening  of  his  life  honoured, 
and  refpecied,  by  thofe  whofe 
morning  it  has  been  fo  much  his  ftu- 
cJy  and  delight  to  improve. 

And  now.  Young  Ladies,  the 
time  is  come,  when  thofe  of  your 
iDiuiiber  who  have  entitled  them- 
felves  to  premiums  will  receive 
ttiem. — You  have  ("een  the  frequent 
pleature  with  which  I  have  infcrib- 
cd  the  books  appropriated,  by  the 
Vifitor.s,  to  your  honor — l  have 
wLftied,  urthe  time,  that  it  was  on 
marble  that  I  was  perpetuating 
yom-  deferta — or  with  laurels  of 
a  verdure  unfading,  that  I  was  em- 
jjloyed  to  decorate  temples  fo  de- 
voted, as  yours  are,  I  hope,  to  fci- 
ence,  and  to  virtue. — Oh  long  may 
yau  enjoy  the  diftindtion  you  have 
inere  obtained  !  and  when  you  quit 
rhel'e  walls,  and  as  you  advance  to 
higher  pur  (hits  in  life,  treafure  thefe 
little  teftimonials  of  the  applaufe 
and  attachment  of  your  Vilitors ; 
and  kt  them  go  down  to  your  lat- 
cft  defcendants,  as  memorJaJs  of 
VGur  glo)  y,  and  as  models  for  theii 
irlpeCtful  imitation. 

*  Dr.  Rulh, 


Thofe  young  ladies  who  have 
not,  as  yet,  obtained  any  of  thefe 
cladical  wreaths,  will  not,  I  am 
fure,  be  deficient  in  zeal  to  acquire 
them  ;  fo  we  (hall  fee  them  gradu- 
ally advancing  nearer,  and  nearer, 
to  the  requifite  perfection. 

When  1  fee  before  me  fo  large 
an  affemblage  of  young  ladies,  def- 
tined  to  occupy,  in  all  probability, 
fo  many  various  and  important  fta- 
tionsoflife:  when  I  confider  the 
influence  which  vou  will  necefia- 
rily  have  in  fociety,  and  over  the 
hearts  and  manners  of  your  coun- 
trymen, I  cannot  help  feeling  the 
moft  ardent  wifiies  for  your  im- 
provement, in  every  ufeful  or  or- 
namental branch  of  knowledge  ; 
that  when  you  go  into  the  focial 
walks  of  life,  the  luftre  of  your  ex- 
amples, and  the  intelligence  of 
your  minds,  may  anfwer  the  moft 
valuable  purpofes,  and  difpofe  others 
to  fimiiar  qualiBcations. 

The  numerous  avocations  of  our 
fex,  the  labour  and  fatigue  that  are 
expelled  from  us,  and  the  little 
time  many  of  us  have  for  cultivat- 
ing the  finer  and  more  delicate 
branches  of  education,  all  have  a 
tendency  to  make  us  look  forward, 
with  delight,  to  the  profpedl  of  the 
acquidtion  we  fliall  make,  when  u- 
nited  to  ladies,  who  add  to  the  ufe- 
ful, the  ornamental  endowments  of 
the  mind.  By  this  means  our  in- 
duftry  may  be  more  than  rewarded, 
our  fatigues  and  diibelTes  over- 
paid, and  our  whole  journey 
through  life  be  planted  with  rofes. 
To  give  us  happinefs,  and  to  fup- 
port  the  viciffitudes  and  misfortunes 
of  the  world,  was  the  intention  of  a 
benevolent  Deity,  in  adding  wo- 
men to  the  fociety  of  men.  You, 
I  am  fure,  will  make  it  your  Ihidy, 
by  fulHHing  all  the  duties  of  your 
nations,  with  a  fcrupulous  exaclnefs, 
lo   further  and  accomplifh  the  de- 
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Cgn,  Happy  will  it  make  me,  la- 
dies, if  Providence  fliall  indulge 
me  with  fuch  a  continuance  of  life, 
as  will  enable  me  to  prove  a  wit- 
nefs  of  your  felicity,  in  the  more 
advanced,  as  well  as  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  life.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
ihall  never  ceafe  to  hear,  or  to  lee, 
with  pleafure,  any  thing  come  to 
pafs  whereby  your  happinefs,  or 
that  of  our  common  coantry,  may 
be  promoted  ;  but  ftill  more  hap- 
py will  it  make  me,  Ihould  it  ever 
be  in  my  power  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  profperity  of  either. 

Here  Mr.  SiDajiivkk  paiifedy  till 
premiums  were  dijlributed  among 
thofe  yoimg  ladieSy  who  had  bee?i 
found  to  excel  in  the  various  branches 


of  literature  taught  in  the  Acade-my^ 
•when  he  concluded  in  the  f.dio'mjfig 
words  : 

YOUNG  LADIES, 
Permit  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  thefe  very  flattering  diftin^ious, 
thus  publicly  awarded  to  your  ve- 
ry meritorious  exertions  in  the  pur- 
fuit  ot  knowledge.  May  the  lau- 
rels with  which  ihe  has  now  adorn- 
ed you,  prove  only  the  buds  «f 
thofe  which  are  deftined,  with  ma- 
turer  glory,  to  decorate  your  fu- 
ture lives — and,  may  the  booJ^s  yoa 
have  now  received  be  long  prefervr 
ed,  as  valuable  memorials  of  your 
early  attainments  in  literature,  and 
as  teftimoniak  of  the  unfeigned 
approbation  and  efteem  of  your 
Vijittrs, 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 


History  of  the   American    Revolution 

(Continued  fro?n  page  164.^ 


'T^O  complete  our  hiftory  of  the 
-*-  fijrfl:  campaign,  it  remains  that 
v/e  record  the  principal  events 
which  occurred  in  the  Southern 
colonies. 

Thefe,  in  common  with  their 
filler  colonies,  had  been  adlive  in 
training  the  people  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  ever  fmce  the  rifing  of  the 
general  congrefs,  in  1774.  After 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  however, 
their  former  exertions,  in  this  par- 
ticular, were  redoubled.  The  Vir- 
ginian's took  an  early,  an  adlive, 
and  a  fpirited  part  in  every  public 
meafure.  Though  remote  from  the 
immediate  fcene  of  action,  they 
knew  that  a  comnion  fate  awaited 
all  the  colonies,  and  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  concur  in  an  appeal 
to  arms,  when  all  other  means  to 
obtain  redrefs  of  their  wrong?,    and 


to  fecure  their  invaluable  privileges, 
had  been  tried  in  vain. 

Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor  of 
the  province,  had  been  engaged  ia 
violent  difputes  with  the  Aflembly^ 
which  he  dilTolved  in  an  abrupt 
manner.  This  was  attended  with 
*  peculiar  hardfhip ;  their  militias 
laws  were  about  to  expire,  aud  the 
danger  tjf  iniurreclion,  at  this  cri- 
tical period,  from  the  numerous 
(laves  in  that  colony,  was  very  a- 
larming.  A  convention  was  ele<^ed, 
which  met  in  March,  and  recom- 
mended to  each  county  the  raiCng 
of  a  volunteer- company,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  colony. 

So  much  was  the  governor  a- 
larmed  by  this  ftep,  that  he  had  a 
quantity  of  powder  immediately 
conveyed  from  the  public  magazine, 
in  Wilhamiburgh,  to  an  armed  vef- 
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fe!  in  the  river.  Though  thisAvas 
done  in  the  night,  by  a  parry  of 
marines,  the  citizens  were  imme- 
diately acquainied  with  it ;  and 
demanded,  w  ith  arms  in  their  hands, 
that  it  fhonld  he  rellored.  Tlie  in- 
terpofuion  of  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration prevented  violent  mea- 
iures.  But  it  being  foon  after  re- 
ported that  a  fecond  robbery  of 
the  magazine  was  intended,  the 
inhabitants  again  took  up  arms, 
with  a  determined  refolution  to 
prevent  it.  The  governor,  enrag- 
ed at  theie  commotions,  lljreatened 
to  fet  up  the  royal  ftandard,  to  en- 
franchife  and  arm  the  negroes,  and 
todeftroy  Wiiliamfbnrgh.  This,  fo 
far  from  intimidating,  excited  a 
Hill  higher  degree  of  relentment. 
Indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  con- 
dudl  be  (poke  a  want,  not  only  of 
talents,  but  of  diCpolition,  either  to 
concihace  the  aUtolions  of  the 
people,  or  to  calm  their  relentment. 
Wheiever  the  news  of  his  having 
feized  the  powder,  and  of  his  threats 
came,  town  or  county  meetings 
Were  called  without  delay.  In  all 
of  thele  the  conducl  of  the  go- 
vernor was  reprob<:.t  d  in  the  moil 
pointed  term?.  Irritated  to  the 
utmoft,  niiny  flew  to  arm;.  The 
volunteers  of  Hanover  county,  with 
captain  Patrick  Henry  at  their 
head,  marched  for  Wiiliamfbnrgh, 
to  fecure  the  public  treafury,  and  to 
enforce  a  reftiiution  of  the  powder. 
On  their  way  they  were  met  by 
the  m^gillrates  of  the  town.  A  ne- 
gociation  took  place.  The  receiver- 
general  engaged  to  pay  for  the 
powder  ;  and  it  was  agreed  tljat 
both  the  magazine  and  treafury 
fiiould  be  guarded  by  the  inhnbitants 
of  VVilsiaiiilbuigh.  Satisfied,  for  the 
prefent,  with  ihefe  conditions,  the 
intiabiianis  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  violent  and  unaccommodat- 
ing meufu.es  now  adopted  by  the 
governor^  rj.uL'rcd  iiim  exceeding- 


ly odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ; 
and  haftened  the  commencement  of 
adiual  hoftilities.  He  fent  his  lady 
and  family  on  board  of  a  man  of 
war;  fortified  his  palace,  furround- 
ed  it  with  artillery,  and  garrifoned 
it  with  a  party  of  marines.  He 
alfo  ilTued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  charged  Mr.  Henry  and  his  af- 
fociates  with  treafon  and  rebellion  ; 
and  attributed  the  late  diftui  bances 
to  an  intention  to  fubvert  the  go- 
vernment. But  the  people  were  frill 
farther  incenfed,  by  the  difcovery 
and  publication  of  certain  letters, 
written  by  Lord  Dunmore  to  the 
Britifli  miniflry.  Thefe,  they  con- 
tended, mifreprefented  fa<5ts,  and 
gave  an  injurious  account  of  the 
Colonifts. 

In  this  confufed  flate  of  affairs, 
the  governor  convened  the  Aflemb- 
ly.  His  motive  for  this  unexpected 
meafure  was,  to  obtain  if  poflible 
their  acceptance  of  Lord  North's 
conciliatory  propofals,  which  he 
flrenuoufly  urged,  in  along  and 
plaulible  fpeech.  The  Affembly, 
however,  rejected  thofe  propofals, 
with  no  lei's  warmth  and  unanimi- 
ty than  the  other  colonies.  View- 
ing them  as  an  infidious  plan  to 
divide  the  colonies,  without  re- 
drefling  their  wrongs,  they  refer- 
red them  to  the  Continental  Con- 
grefs,  declaring  that  the  determina- 
tion of  this,  and  all  fuch  general 
matters,  reffed  witli  that  body,  in 
which  all  the  provinces  were  repre- 
fented. 

One  of  the  firfl  a6ls  of  the  Af- 
fembly had  been  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  to  enquire  into  the 
caufes  of  the  late  diflurbances,  and 
the  ftate  of  the  magazine.  They 
reported,  that  the  commotions  a- 
mong  the  people  had  arifen  from 
an  apprehenfion  that  holtilc  deligns 
had  been  formed  againfl  them  ;  and 
that  the  remaining  powder  had  been 
buried,    the    mulkcts    deprived   o.'' 
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tWir  locks,  and  fpring-guns  placed 
fo  as  to  difcharge  themfelves  on 
thofe  who  fhould  attempt  to  enter 
the  magazine.  The  clamours  a- 
gainft  the  governor  were  now  be- 
come very  great.  He  either  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  alarmed  for  his 
perlbnal  lafety ;  and  went  on  board 
•the  Fowey  man  of  war,  with  the 
utmoft  fecrecy,  during  the  night. 
In  a  meflage  to  the  Houfe  of  Bur- 
gefTes,  he  affigned,  tor  his  motive, 
an  apprehenfion  of  falling  a  victim 
to  popular  fury.  The  Council  and 
BurgefTes  jointly  afTured  him  that 
his  apprehenfions  were  groundlefs  ; 
and  promifed  to  protecit  him,  if  he 
returned  with  his  family  to  the 
palace.  In  his  reply  he  refufed  to 
comply  with  their  requeft.  He 
charged  the  Houfe  of  BurgefTes 
with  fomenting  the  turbulent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  people,  and  with 
a  defign  to  fubvert  the  conftitution. 
Thefe  charges  were,  produdtive  of 
an  anfwer,  fraught  with  the  molt 
fevere  recrimination. 

In  this  bitter  manner  was  a  cor- 
refpondence  continued  till  the  clofe 
of  the  feflion,  when  the  afTembly 
inireated  the  governor  to  come  on 
(hore,  and  give  his  afTent  to  thofe 
bills  which  were  ready  for  his 
ratification.  He  refufed  to  com- 
ply ;  but  informed  them  he  was 
ready  to  receive  them  onboard  the 
Fowey.  This  terminated,  at  once, 
all  intercourfe  between  him  and 
that  body.  They  immediately  de- 
clared that  fuch  a  requifuion  was 
an  open  breach  of  their  privileges  ; 
and  that  they  had  fulficient  grounds 
to  apprehend  that  the  colony  was 
in  danger.  They  advifed  the  peo- 
ple to  be  on  their  guard,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  common  defence  of 
their  country  and  their  freedom, 
againft  the  attempts  that  were 
probably  at  no  great  diftance. 
They  concluded  by  profefling  .their 
*t  t  achment  to  Great  Britain,  or*  con- 
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ftitutional  principles,  and  broke  up 
o-  /  p  the  feflion.  Thus  end- 
•^  ^  '  ed  the  Britifti  govern- 
ment in  the  moft  ancient  of  the 
American  colonies,  near  two  cen- 
turies after  its  difcovery,  by  the 
famous  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh. 

A  convention  was  immediately 
elected  by  the  people  ;  and  inveft- 
ed  both  with  legiflative  and  execu- 
tive authority,  in  an  unlimited  de- 
gree. This  meafure  the  emergency 
of  the  times  required.  The  con- 
vention fpeedily  embodied  an  arm- 
ed force  ;  and  publilhed  a  fpirited 
jultification  of  their  condu6t. 

In  the  mean  time,  lord  Dunmore 
had  fitted  out  feveral  armed  vefTels, 
which  were  manned  chiefly  with 
loyalifts,  and  negro-flaves  who  had 
run  away  from  their  mailers.  This 
force,  though  unequal  to  any  con- 
fiderable  undertaking,  was  fufiicient 
to  alarm  the  inhabitants  near  the 
fliores.  Thefe  were  expofed  to 
continual  depredation.  Parties  fre- 
quently landed,  fet  fire  to  houfes, 
deftroyed  plantations,  carried  olF 
flaves,  and  feized  on  the  perfons  of 
the  inhabitants.  This  compelled 
them  to  be  more  vigilant.  Detach- 
ments of  the  newly  embodied  forces 
were  ordered  to  the  fhores  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  fea  coafts,  to  repel 
the  enemy.  And  as  endeavours 
were  ufed  to  cut  off"  all  means  of  fub- 
fiftence  from  the  fliipping,  none 
could  be  obtained  but  by  the  fword. 
This  gave  rife  to  continual  fcenes  of 
rapine  and  devaftation  ;  and  much 
blood  was  flied.  Thus  war,  though 
not  formally  denounced,  was  not 
the  lefs  real. 
Qri  The  forces  under  Dun- 

*  ^^'  more  attempted  to  bura 
Hampton ;  but  a  body  of  riflemen 
plied  the  aflailants  with  their  muf- 
ketry,  fo  refolutely,  and  with  (I» 
much  dexterity,  that  they  were  o- 
bliged  to  retire,  with  the  lofl  of  one 
©f  their  veflels.      The  governor^ 
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^y_^  rendered  defpei'ate  by  this 
'  '*  renuHe,  ifTued  a  proclama- 
tion, declariniT  that  n^artial  fav\>,  for 
the  piviilhment  of  traitor?,  Ihould  be 
eft;<blifhcd  throughout  the  colony. 
All    perl"on«,    capable    of    bearing 


who  (hould  not  repair  to  the 
royal  itandard,  were  to  be  reputed 
rebels  ;  and  the  flives  and  ferva'nts 
of  fuch  peribns  were  declared  free, 
on  condition  of  their  taking  up  arnis 
in  the  king's  fervice. 

This  :prociamation  excited  the  nt- 
,  moil  abhorrence  in  all  tlie  coloriies. 
Ir  was  carrying  refcntinent  btiyond 
the   common   bouirds  of  humanity, 
.and  the  rules  eilabliflied  among  ci- 
vilized nation?.    It  led  to  horrors  6t 
every  delcription.  It  authorized  do- 
meltic  murders    and  afraffinatioiis, 
_  and  encouraged  the  perpetration  of 
.  all  manner  of  barbarity.      Such  was 
;.  the  light  in  which  it  was  viewed  at 
.;the  time.  It  was  not,  however,  pro- 
,  duclive  of  fuch  dreadful  confequen- 
"ces  as  had  been  appreheqded.    The 
^governor's  threat,  about  (ix  nmntiis 
before,  had  put  pe;)ple  on  their  guard. 
■.The  inhabitants  were  now  armed, 
and  capable  of  cru.liing  any  infur- 
.reccion   that  might   be   attempted. 
,  Upon  the  whole,   the  proclaination 
.  was  of  very  lirtle  iervice  to  the  roy- 
;^l  caufe,   while  it  united  the   colpn- 
,  ilh  more  firmly,  againft  a  govern- 
_ment  which  Iiadendeav-oured  to-de- 
.Itrpy  the  bahds  of  fociery,  and  do- 
meftic  fecurit'y. 

Lord  Dnnmore  was  now  at  Noj-- 
fplk,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  con- 
,lid<.rable  number  of  Negroes  and 
white  iv^habitanis.  He  began  to  en- 
tertain hopes  of  being  foon  able  to 
recover  his  authorirv  in  the  pro- 
vince, when  he  received  intellrgencs 
that  a  body  of  Virginians,  under 
Colonel  Woodfird,  were  on  their 
march  to  attack  him.  He  immedi- 
ately fortiried  "the  great  bridge  near 
Norfolk,  the  or.ly  way  by.  which 
liic  town  could  be  apjToatlied.  The 


Provincials  advanced  wfthiln  catl- 
non-fhoT,  and  ft^itiiied  liiCTTifelves, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  vlieir  Works 
could  only  be  appioatHied  t/y  a  nar- 
row cauleway  in  front.  Thus  they 
remained  for'fome  days. 

At  length,  one  of  the  Prorin<;ial», 
vvlio  had  been,  properly  iiiftruded, 
went  over  to  tlie  enemy,  in  the  'af- 
•fumed  (iharax^ier  of  a  defercer,  and 
reprefenied  the  force  tinder  colonel 
Woodfjrd    as    very    inli^rfictinr. 
This  had   the   defired  effed.      A 
plan  was  formed  for  furprifing  the 
ProvirtCials  in  their  intrenchnienls.; 
and  a   filent  attach  was  made,  dt 
three, o'clock  in  the  mortiing,   U'iih 
fJKed  bayonets,    raptarn 'bxjrdycB, 
with  about  fixty  grenaduers,  Icd'tbe 
Van.  'He  had  palied  the- caufe  way, 
and  w^s  ^dvancin>r  within  a  f6w 
yards  of  the  breaft-vvork,  wheahe, 
together  with  a  number  of  his  toen, 
fed  by  a  leverefire  from  the  Pro- 
vincials,  who  had  been  a|)pr.ifed  !6f 
their  CQining,  :and  were  ready  to 
receive  them.    The  lieutenant  was 
taken,  v/it-h  lotne  of  the  furviv'.ors, 
all  of  whom  were  wounded.  Sliort- 
ly  after  this  defeat,  Tjord  Duhmor-e 
abandoned    Norfolk,   and   retired, 
with  his  adherents,  on  board  tlie 
&ips. 

Here  th?y  were  cut  off  from  all 
communication  With  the  country, 
and  w^re'  reduced,  by  famine,  .and 
the  firing  of  the  riflemen  fromthe 
;ho-ui'fs  and  wharfej  to  mf^iV  dread- 
ful extremities.  -About.  thi)>  time, 
a  man  of  war,  of  lome.  forte,  ar- 
rived iji  Norfolk  harbour  from  Eng- 
laiid.  Strengihened  by  the  arrival 
of  this  veflcl,  Dunmore  beg-an  to 
.afftime  a' bolder  -tone.  A  flag  was 
fent  on  fliore  to  demand  a  Ijippjy 
of  provitions  for  the  fleet,  ,ard  aiib 
ih.it  the  riflemen  Ihould  delift  frx^m 
dtilroying  the  men  on  board  the 
Ibips.  1  iiefe  requifitions  were  ac- 
■companied  with  a  threat  of  burniilg 
the  town,  in  cafe  of  a  reidial.  Tke 
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an&f^r  was  a  peremptory  2nd  Gonnelly  was  on  his  way  to 
Derroit,  when  be  was  apprehenc^- 
ed.  near  Hager's-Town  in  Mary- 
.y_  land.     Among  ihe  papers 

J\ov.  23  £^m^^   ^j^    JjIj^-,^    were    ?. 

fiietch  o£  ihe  plan,  and  a  letter 
from  Diunmore  to  an  Indian  c\i\fii^ 
Thele  betrayed  the  whole  deiign. 
Connelly  was  impriibned  ;  the  pa- 
pers piibliHied  ;  and  the  whole  p'aa 
iruftrated.  The  detec^^ion  of  thi$ 
D^edinited  attack  on  their  defence- 
ieis  frontiers,  wich  blood-thirfty  fa- 
yages,  united  the  people  itill  more 
lirmly,  and  quickened  their  reit-nt- 
ment  againft  the  abettors  of  fuch  a 
barbarous  mealure. 

In  North  Carolina  th&  people  ^c];t 
ed  with  the  fame  eaply  fpirtt,  ^nd 
decided  firmnefs,  as  in  the  other 
colonies ;  and  the  moft  active 
meafures  were  taken  to  prepare 
for  the  flefence  of  the  province. 
Continual  ccntroverfiesfubiifte.d  be- 
tween governor  Martin  and  the 
inhabitants,  but  particularly  be- 
tween him  and  the  provincial  con- 
grels.  He  was  charged  with  liav- 
ing,  like  Lord  Dunmore,  endea- 
voured to  raife  the  negroes  in  arms 
againft  their  mafters  ;  and,  ip 
confequence  of  that,  and  other 
charges,  was  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  colony  ;  and  all  perfons  were 
forbidden  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion  with  him.  To  this  he  replied 
by  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  ac- 
cufed  them  of  defigns  inimicdl  to 
peace  and  the  eftabliflied  gov^ern- 
ment  ;  and  tending  manifeilly  to 
llirup  fedition  and  rebellion.  The 
provincial  congrefs  declared  this 
proclamation  a  libel  of  the  moft  in- 
jurioiis  and  defamatory  nature  ; 
branded  it  with  every  opprobrioqs 
epithet,  and  ordered  it  to  be  pub- 
licly burned,  by  the  common  exe- 
cutioner. 

In  the  mean  time,  governor 
Martin  was  buiily  engaged  in  for- 
tify Ing    bis  pakc^    ^t    ^Nevvbern, 


Tin    ^ 

•''    '  '^'  denialof  both  his  demands, 

.'  ■^*  He  accordjingly,  put  his 
threat  in  execution,  and  Norfolk 
was  reduced  to  allies.  In  thi^ 
wanton  manner  was  deftroyed  one 
of  the  iirft  towns  in  Virginia,  for 
cpulence  and  commerce.  The  da- 
mage, by  computation,  amounted 
to  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling. 

So  great  was  the  inveteracy  of 
the  provincial?,  in  confequence  of 
this  cruel  mealure,  that  they  deter* 
mined  on  cutting  cff  all  means  of 
Inftenance  from  the  Slips.  With 
thi&  intent  they  deitroyed  the 
houfes  and  plantations  near  the  ri- 
ver, and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
remove,  with  their  cattle,  provi- 
iions,  and  effects,  farther  up  the 
country. 

While  thefe  operations  were  go- 
ing forwar^l  on  the  coaft,  a  plan 
had  been  laid  for  invading  Virgi- 
nia in  a  diiVcrent  quarter.  On  the 
propofal  of  one  Connelly,  a  Penn- 
lylvanian,  who  waited  on  Dun- 
jnore,  about  the  end  of  July,  fliort- 
ly  ^fter  he  had  abdicated  his  go- 
vernment, it  was  agreed  that 
Connelly  fliould  take  meafures  to 
rail?  a  confiderabie  force,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  to  procure  alio  the  aid  of  the 
Canadians  and  Indians,  and  with 
thefe,  in  conjunclion  with  the  Bvi- 
■lifti  garrifons  at  detroit  and  Fort- 
Oage,  which  were  furnilh^d  with 
ammunition  and  artillery  fufScient 
-for,  the  expedition,  penetrate  Vir- 
ginia as  far  as  Alexaudria.  Here 
lie  was  to  have  arrived  in  April 
1776,  where  it  was  concerted  tiiat 
Lor<3  Dunmore  fliould  meet  him 
with  the  fleet,  and  all  the  force  he 
could  colle6l.  Alexandria  was 
then  to  be  ftrongly  fortified,  and 
made  the  centre  of  their  operations. 
This  plan  h,A  been  fubmitted  to, 
and  approjved   bj,  general  .Gage  j 
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which  he  intended  both  for  a  gar- 
rifon  and  magazine.  He  was  alfo 
forming  arrangements  for  mufter- 
ing  an  army  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country,  where  a  number  of 
Highland  emigrants,  and  a  numerous 
banditti,  named  regulators,  refided. 
Kehad  partly  executed  his  defign  of 
fortifying  his  palace,  and  furnifh- 
ing  it  with  military  ftores,  when 
the  people,  aware  of  his  in- 
tention?, affembled  about  hishoufe. 
He  took  refuge  immediately  on 
board  a  veffel  in  Cape  Fear  river  ; 
and  the  populace,  on  examining  his 
garderi  and  yard,  foimd  a  quantity 
of  powder  and  military  ftores,  con- 
cealed under   ground. 

In  South  Carolina  the  people 
■were  early  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
defence  of  tlie  colony.  It  was  dif- 
covered  that  the  governor,  Lord 
William  Campbell,  was  endeavour- 
ing to  ftir  up  the  Indians,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  back  fettlements, 
to  take  up  arms  in  fupport  of  the 
royal  government.  This  excited 
fuch  commotions,  that  he  was  o- 
bliged,  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, to  follow  the  example  of  go- 
vernor Martin  and  Lord  Dunmore, 
«ind  take  refuge  on  board  an  arm- 
ed veffel  in  the  harbour. 

The  government  of  the  province 
vas  now  exercifed  by  the  provin- 
cial congrel'?,  a  council  of  fafety, 
and  fnbordinate  committees.  To 
obviate  any  danger  that  might  arife 
from  the  negociations  that  had  been 
carried  on  with  the  back-fettlers, 
the  council  of  fafety  deputed  Mr. 
Drayton  and  the  Rev.  William 
Tennent  to  confer  with  them,  and 
explain  the  nature  of  the  difpute. 
Mr.  Drayton  was  a  judge  of  the 
Superior  court,  a  warm  whig,  and 
a  very  popular  man.  His  and  Mr. 
Tenneni's  eloquence  was  exerted, 
at  feveral  meetings  with  thole  peo- 
ple. They  were>  at  length,  pre- 
vailed on,  with  a  good  deal  of  dif- 


ficulty, to  engage  to  remain  neu- 
ter. 

The  leaders  of  the  popular  party, 
foon  after,  fent  a  fmall  prefent  of 
powder  and  lead  to  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  with  a  view  to  procure 
their  friendfhip.  This,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  late  engagement  tore- 
main  neuter,  was  feized  by  the 
royalifts,  as  it  paffcd  through  their 
country.  A  report  wasimmeditely 
propagated,  that  it  was  intended  to 
bring  the  Indians  againft  the  loy- 
alifts  in  the  back  fettlements.  The 
inhabitants  now  flew  to  arms  ;  fome 
in  fupport  of  royal,  and  others  of 
provincial  meafures.  The  whigs, 
however,  were  fo  numerous,  fo 
firm,  and  fo  well  united,  that  their 
feeble  oppolers  were  not  able  to 
make  head  againft  them.  The 
principal  leaders  were  feized,  and 
their  followers  diperfed,  without 
the  lofs  of  a  fmgle  man,  on  the  part 
of  the  provincials. 

Intelligence  having  been  receiv- 
ed, that  preparations  were  making 
in  England,  which  were  principally 
levelled  at  this  colony,  so  means 
were  neglected  to  put  it  in  a  poi- 
ture  of  defence.  Forces  were  rail- 
ed and  diligently  trained  ;  and  ftrong 
forts  were  eredled.  Great  pains 
were  particularly  taken  in  fortify- 
ing Charlefton  in  the  beft  manner 
polRble. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the 
acceffion  of  Georgia  to  the  Union. 
In  that,  as  in  all  the  Southern  co- 
lonies, the  royal  government  was 
forced  to  give  way  to  that  inftitu- 
ted  by  the  people.  While  Britain 
turned  her  whole  ftrength  againit 
MaflachuleUs,  no  military  force  was 
deemed  neceifaiy  to  awe  the  Sou- 
thern colonies,  their  defecation  not 
being  at  all  apprehended.  This  le- 
curity  they  Were  in  Ibme  mealure 
lulled  into,  by  the  interception  of  a 
letter  from  Sir  jHrnes  Wright,  go- 
vernor   of   Georgia,     to    geueial 
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Gage.  This  letter  ftated  the  ne- 
cemty  offending  troops  to  the  South- 
ward ;  but  a  forged  letter,  in  which 
the  feal  and  hand-writing  were  ex- 
actly imitated,  was  forwarded  in 
its  flead.  This  was  fo  written,  as 
to  induce  a  belief,  that  the  tranquil 
(late  of  affairs  rendered  the  pre- 
ience  of  troops  unneceflary.     The 


deception  took  ;  and  the  internal 
oppofition  to  popular  meafures  was 
infufficient  to  prevent  their  fuccefs. 
Thus,  before  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1775,  the  profellion  of  arms  was 
become  general ;  and  all  the  colo- 
nies were  firmly  united  in  the  com- 
mon caufe. 

(To  hd  conthiued.) 


FORTHE    UNIVERSAL     ASYLUM. 

STRICTURES  on  Z>r.  Brown's  Elements  ^/ Medicine. 
(By  an  Advocate  .for  Truth.) 

*'  The  only  fare  metJi^'^  of  proving  the  truth  of  any  theory.  Is  to  put  it  to  the  tefl  of  experiment  y 

pofed,  that  I  am  induced  to  lay  o- 
pen  a  few  of  the  many  errors  and 
imperfections  with  which  itabounds, 
in  hopes  of  putting  ftudents  upon 
their  guard,  and  preventing  theni 
from  being  milled  by  its  fophiilry. 
.  For  this  purpofe  I  propofe,  firil 
to  give  a  liimmary  of  the  dodrine 
and  practice,  which  it  inculcates  j 
and  then  offer  fuch  remarks  as 
fliall  occur  to  me. 

**  Life,  (lays  the  author  of  this 
fyftem,)  is  a  forced  Hate  ;  for  man 
and  other  animals  differ  from  them- 
felves  in  their  dead  itate,  and  from 
any  other  nianimate  matter,  in 
this  property  alone,  that  they  can 
be  affected  by  external  agents,  as 
well  as  by  certain  functions  peculiar 
to  themlelves,  in  fuch  manner  that 
the  phenomena  peculiar  to  life  can 
be  produced." 

**  The  external  agents,  in  gene- 
ral, are  reducible  to  heat,  meats, 
and  drinks,  the  blood,  the  fluids 
fecreted  from  the  blood,  and  air ; 
all  of  which  are  denominated  ex- 
citing  powers — Poifons  and  conta- 
gions are  aUb  luppofed  to  operate 
on  the  fyftem  by  a  Simulating  pro- 
perty, but  differing  in  the  degree 
of  ilimulus." 


TO  teach  the  art  of  curing 
difeafes,  with  the  greateft 
cerrainty,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
principal  obje(ft  of  every  fyftem  of 
phylic  ;  and  the  rules  for  this  pur- 
pole  ought  to  be  drawn  from  prin- 
ciples eilablifhed  on  facls,  fup- 
ported  by  exj)erience,  and  con- 
firmed by  repeated  obfervations. 

The  new  fyftem,  entitled  Ele- 
ments  of  Mediciiiey  taught  and  pub- 
lifhed  by  the  late  Dr.  Brown  of  E- 
dinburgh,  not  only  lays  claim  to  all 
thefe,  but  alfo  pretends  to  have  ad- 
vanced the  medical  art  to  the  rank 
of  a  i'cience,  and  to  have  eftablifli- 
ed  rules  fo  limple  and  intelligible, 
and  fo  concife  and  comprehenlive, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  a  ftudent, 
with  a  common  fhare  of  uuder- 
ftanding,  may  acquire  all  the  know- 
ledge neceffary  to  be  known  in  the 
profeflion,  in  the  courfe  of  one  or 
two  feafons,  without  being  fubject- 
ed  to  the  difagreeable  and  toilli)tne 
talk,  of  coniuming  the  fprightly 
hours  of  youth  in  ftudy  and  retire- 
ment. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  confi- 
dent pretentions  and  plaulible  pro- 
feffions,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  fo 
ill  caJculaied  to  aniwcr  the  end  pre- 
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"  The  fi»n(5^ion3  of  the  fyftem 
itfelf,  producing  the  fame  elfetl, 
ire  rfiulcular  contraction,  icnl'e, 
and  the  energy  of  the  brain  in 
thinking,  and  in  exciting  paifion 
and  emotion — While  they  affedl 
the  fyftem  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
other  agent?,  fo  with  refpedt  to 
their  origin,  they  arife  both  from 
the  others  and  from  themfelves. — 
The  refult  of  withholding  either 
the  property  diftinguifliing  liv- 
ing from  dead  matter,  or  the  ope- 
ration of  either  of  the  two  fets  of 
Jwwcrs,  is  the  non-exiftence  of 
life. — The  property  by  which 
both  ffiis  of  powers  a(ft,  is  excitabi- 
lity, and  tht;  acting  powers  are 
called  exciting  powers,  or  llimuli. 
;— The  effect  of  the  exciti-ng  pow- 
ers acting  upon  the  excitability  is 
called  excitement. — Some  of  the 
exciting  powers  acft  by  evident  im- 
jpulles:  and  as  the  identity  of  the 
effeft  of  others  infers  the  -fame  mode 
of  operation,  they  are  ail  denomi- 
nated rtimulant,  or  exciting." 

**  Stimuli  are  either  univerfal  or 
!dcal.  The  former,  by  their  action, 
produce  excitement  over  the  whole 
iyftern,  hence  termed  univerfal,— 
Local  iliinuli  act  only  on  the  part 
to  which  they  are  applied  ;  and  do 
not,  without  previoufly  producing 
an  affection  in  it,  affect  the  reft  of 
the  fyftem. —  IVe  kmiv  not  what 
trxcitabiliiy  is,  or  in  what  manner  it 
is  ?.{fecced  by  the  exciting  powers. 
\Sui  whatever  it  be,  either  a  cer- 
tain'quantity,  or  a  certain  eneii^y, 
of  it,  is  afligned  to  every  beiirg, 
upon  the  commencement  oi  its  liv- 
ing ftate. — The  quantity  of  en;er- 
gy  is  different  m  different  animals, 
and  in  the  fame  animal  at  different 
times, — Final  caules  are  not  to 
be  explained;  but  upon  this, as-well 
as  every  other  fubje(5t,  we  mifft  a- 
bide  by  fdc^s." 

"As  there  is^lw^ys  fon^  excit- 
abiliiy,  however  fnull;  wl^  life 


remains,  and  the  ad^ion  of  the  ex- 
citing powers  is  never  wanting,  Ut 
one  degree  or  another  ;  the  con- 
elufion  from  that  fa<ft  is,  that  they 
are  all  endowed  with  more  or  lell 
offtimulant  power  ;  and  that  thii 
muft  be,  either  excej^ve^  in  duepr/i' 
proportion^  or  dcficiint.  —  A  great 
quantity  of  Wood  ftimulates  in  ex- 
cels, and  therefore  produces  the  dif- 
eafes  that  depend  upon  too  much 
ftimulus ;  but  an  under  proportion 
of  blood,  though  debihtating  in  its 
effect,  and  inducing  the  dileales 
that  depend  upon  debiiity  a*  their 
caufe,  muft  ftill  be  underftood  to  be 
ftimulanr,  but  only  fo  much  more 
weakly  ftimul^int  as  the  penury  i^ 
more  cortfiderable  :  —  The  fame 
conclufion  applies  to  all  the  other 
exciting  powers,  every  one  of 
which  is  ftiiTiuIant,  more  or  lefs  j 
nor  is  there  any  fuch  thing  as  a  (e- 
dative  power  in  nature,  but  only 
comparatively,  as  being  lefs  ftimu» 
iant  than  others  —  It  muft  there- 
fore be  admitted,  that  the  opera- 
tion  of  polfons  and  contagions  is  fti- 
mulant." 

*^  Since,  then,  the  general  pow- 
ers produce  all  the  phenomena 
of  life,  and  the  only  operation  by 
which  they  do  to  is  ftimulant,  it 
follows  that  the  whole  phenomena 
of  life,  every  ftate  and  degree  i:ii 
heahh,  and  of  dil'eafe  alfo,  coofvfts 
in  -ftimulus,  and  is  owing  to  no  o- 
ther  caufe." — 

*'  Excitement,  the  effect  of  the 
exciting  powers,  the  true  caufe  of 
life,  is,  wifhin  certain -boundaries, 
produced  in  a  degree  proi>ortioned 
to  the  degree  of  ftimulus — The 
degree  of -itimulus  when  mtxlerate 
produces  health  ;  in  a  -higher  de- 
gree it  produces  a  form  pt  <iifc  ale 
denominated  fth:nic^  (which  is  a 
ftate  of  exc'itement  too  high  to  be 
compatible  with  health  ;  and  isdif- 
tinguilhed  by  an  extraordifrary  ^e- 
gree  of  power  aixi  -a^flioii  of -the 
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.fympt-oms)-^**  Biit  when  ttj«  ftimu- 
4at-i'!^  pow^r^s  have  -nc^t  been  luffi- 
":ciemly  applied,  to  pi-ad«ce  a  de- 
jgree  of  excJt-ement  equal  to  the 
i-health)^  ftamdaf  d,  but  -fal-ls  <:onrider- 
-ably  fhort  of  that  ftate,  it  produces 
-a-form  of  difeafe  of  an  oppolite  na- 
ture, called  'aft-he'nk;  in  wbidi 
tlie  -generalfty  of  tl>e  fym-ptoms  -de- 
«ote  their  eauie  to  'be-a-iliBficiency 
pf:power." 

'^  As  what  has  been  mentioned 
•is  the  caUfe  -both  oFdifeafe  -an'd  of 
perfe^fl  health,  according  to  the 
degree  of  foree  in  their  operation-; 
lb  that  which  reftores  tlie  morbid 
4:0  the  healthy  ftate,  is  a  diminution 
:of  excitement  in  the  cafe  'of  the 
•fthenic  form,  and  an  inereafe  of 
a  he  fame  excitement  for  the  remov- 
al of  tlie  aftli^nic  form,  both  which 
inrentions  ar-e  called  indicatioi^s  -ef 
■■ctipe.*' 

-  A  '  mnttial  relation  obtakK  ^^e- 
itween  t%e'e>xcitabiliry-and  the  ex- 
•<^itenient,  fo-that  t-li€  4»oFe  weakly 
the  powers  have  afted,  or  the  1645 
•the  ftimukis^basfeeen,  lh€  moi'e  a- 
-bundant  tb€-  exeitabilit-y  'beeomes  ; 
^butthe  morepo  werful  the  a(fti<jn  of 
-the  ilimulas  has-been,  the  le-fs,  in 
*quant4ty  and  -enei^gy,  the  ^xeita- 
•bvlity  'bee<3nies— This  -is  the  -^ffeft 
^f  the  -  application  -of -cold  ;  cl>ence 
'the  ill  efFei^s-of  a  fudden  4:ran(it4on. 
**  W'-iiibn  •  the  -  excitability  -  is  waft- 
;ed,  by^aoy-cine  -Strmulas,  t47eFe  is 
ft'ill-a  rieferve  of  ity  eapiible  of-'being 
acted  upon-by •aoy'otber,efpeGiaky 
if'ftronger  than*  the  fonner." 

**  ;ii|3oth  <Hathefes  arife  from  -an 
operation  of  the  exciting -powers, 
ilhe  4itile^in  ^ind  ■  b«t  .'differing  in 
<degreeyand-a<=e-boih-pFevente(4  aitd 
.Jse+no^ed  by  reT«^dies  -which  hav-e 
vihe4art>e  a$*tion,-ibut'  feppo(ite  in.de- 
'J^t&  to'that  wtiich produeed  them." 
**-The-^me --debiHt-atiRg  reme- 
die?  w'l"Hch  vernove-attyonc^fthenic 
ffUlea-fe,  remoUe-that  whole- fonn  of 
tdfieaie,  asd-^v-epy  *arie-ty  ef~thit 


form.  And  the  fame  ftimulant 
means  which  cure  any  one  aftlienic 
■difeafe,  j-^emove  all  the  jeft  of  that 
4Jorm.-r-Thus,  the  paMy,  as  far  iasit  is 
<:urable,  and  dropfy,  in  fxi  far  as  k 
-is  a  .general  affection,  as  w«ll  as 
•the  gont  and  fevers,  are  all  remp'V^ 
■ed  by  the  lame  remedies,  .thai  is,  :b|r 
the  operation  of  ftimulantsprapori* 
tioned  to  the  degree  of  debiilty 
prefent.  And  are  not  peripy 
neumony,  rheumatifm,  casarrh^ 
fmall-pox,  meafles  &c.  all  remov- 
ed by  the  fame  remedies -and  nier 
Ihad  of  treatment ;  liy.debilitam?, 
fuch  as  evacuations,  abliinence  and 
^ixpofure  to  xold  ?  —  The  exciv- 
3biljty  is  .one  .undivided  ; proper^ 
ty,  extended  over  the  whole  £y>- 
-Item,  only  in  a  larger  proportion  ia 
-fome  -parts  than  in  others  ;  andin 
-both  forms  .of  difeafe,  the  opera- 
tion is  a  common  one  over  all,  nor 
is  -.there  rany  .divetfity  but  in  de- 
gree.'* 

**  Theappearance  of  fymptoms, 
-wiii^h-is  ever  miileadir}g,-is  never 
-tn.be~truftedin  forming. a  judgment 
of^anydiieafe.  But  we  ar£  to  ie 
guided  by  the  knowledge  me  .ace 
_able.to  gain  refpedling  the  antece- 
dent caul'es  ;"- — for  example,  '*. if 
the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
faring- funlptuoufly,  lias  eaten  much 
<animai  ^^latter,  vand^lias  been  ac- 
cultomed  to  drink  freely  of  the 
juice  of"  the  Tufcan  grape,  ufed 
'moderate  ex.ercile  in  the  open  air, 
aad  been. free  from-care,'We  -may 
-pronounce  the  patient  to -^have -a 
'pcedifpofition  :  to  -  lihenic  difeafe  ; 
\and,:if  hehas  beenfirft-expori^d,  for 
.:  fame  hours,  to  DnUfuai  cold  damp 
-wair,-JW4-th«ut  the^ben^iiL  of  e-xercife 
-JOY.  ftcong. drinks,  to-  c<Hifitera^  i\te 
ief]fedts.of'fuch  expoiijre,  -and  after- 
-wai:ds-contiue4iiHifelf  to  a  heated 
ujlianftber,  we-  may  pr<;Kounce,-  with 
.certainty,  that. -the  ^difeaie.  is  -llheB- 

'^5sBut,-Gn  the  other  hand, -if  ^he 
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has  been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
iublUling  upon  brown  bread  and 
porridge,  and  the  operaru^n  of  o- 
iher  falutary  exciting  and  invigo- 
*  rating:  powers  have  been  wiih- 
dra\A^i,  his  cafe  may,  with  certain- 
ty, be  pronounced  to  belong  to  the 
althenic  form,  whatever  appear- 
ances its  fymptoms  may  exhibit." 

**  In  order  both  to  prevent  and 
cure  difeafes,  we  mull  always  I'uit 
the  means  to  the  indication,  and 
Itimulate  or  debiliiate  accordingly, 
but  never  tnijl  to  the  J}'pplj'ed 
powers  of  nature  J  which  huji  no  nal 
.ex'ijlsncc.^* 

"•'  Tliere  are  two  fpecies  of  de- 
bility, the  one  produced  by  defeOl 
offthnulus  in  the. exciting  powers, 
the  other  by  excels  in  the  opera- 
tion of  tlie  fame,  wheieby  the 
excitability  is  wailed  or  impair- 
ed." 

"  The  .  former  is  denominated 
direil,  the  latter  indirecfl." 

To  illuftrate  and  give  this  doc- 
trine the  air  of  mathematical  cer- 
tainty, the  following  graduated 
fcale  was  invented  by  this  eccen- 
tric author. 

"  A  fcal^  of  80  degrees  being  fup- 
poied  as  in  the  line  here  drawn : 

ExciTiN  G   Power. 
O/  10,  20,  30,  40,  50;  60,  70,  80, 

Excitability. 
80,  70,  60,  50,  40,  JO,  20,  ro,  o, 

At  the  commencement  of  life, 
the  fum  total  of  excitability  af- 
figned,  is  underilood  to  be  80,  be- 
caufe  no  part  as  yet  is  wailed  by 
the  adlion  of  llimuli.  Ntxr,  it  is 
"wailed  in  proportion  as  thetc  are 
applied,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Icale.  iis  vvallini/  is 
owing  therefore  toacflion  and  oper- 
ation, but  its  accun)uUtiou  to  the 
reverie,  to  the  wanu  uf  tlie  aclioii 
or  operation  of  the  exciting  powers, 
as    IS  expitifcd    by   the   Lunibeis 


placed  above  thofe  firil  mentioned. 
Thus  one  degree  of  exciting  pow- 
er applied,  takes  otf  one  degree  of 
excitability,  and  every  I'ublequrnt 
degree  of  exciting  power,  impairs 
tiie  excitability,  in  proportion  exact- 
ly equal  to  its  degree  of  force — 
Thus  one  degree  o)  exciting  power 
equal  to  ten  reduces  the  excitability 
to  70,  20  to  60,  30  to  50,  40  to 
40,  50  to  30,  60  to  20,  70  to  I©, 
80  to  G." 

*^  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  fub- 
tra6lion  of  ilimulant  power  allow*, 
the  excitability  to  accumulate. — 
Thus  when  the  excitement  is  at  79, 
coniiilingonly  of  one  degtee  of  lite, 
take  oif  one  degree  of  exciting- 
power,  and  two  degrees  of  excita- 
bility will  rife,  and  lb  on — As  do 
degrees  of  exciting  power  leave  no 
excitability,  70  degrees  leave  10  of 
excitability,  60  leave  20,  50  leave 
30,  40  leave  40,  30  leave  50,  2» 
leave  60,  10  leave  70,  o  leaves 
80."  Hence  death  is  a  mere  neg- 
ative. 

Aifecling  to  defpife  and  repro- 
bate all  other  modes  of  clalfing  and 
arranging  difeal'es,  the  author  of 
this  iyilem  pretends  to  have  jn- 
vcnied  a  much  more  fimple  and 
perfec^t  mode ;  and  in  his  arrange- 
ment, tells  us  he  has  ''  obferved  that 
rule  which  fundamentally  regards 
the  caufe  and  the  feveral  degrees  of 
its  force,  without  paying  any  at- 
tention to  fymptoms,  or  tiie  feat  of 
the  dileafe,  if  idiopathic" 

Under  the  ilhenic  form  or  clafs, 
he  enumerates  the  foilu.wing  va- 
riety viz. 

All  the  phlegmafix  accompanied 
with  pyrexia,  whether  phrenitis, 
pleuriiy,  intiammaiory  quini'ey, 
hepaiiiis,  rheumatifm,  caiarrii, 
njcalles,  fmall  pox,  or  any  at  her 
produced  by  Itimulant  hurtful 
powers,  operating  forcibly. 

Under  the  ailhenic  clafs  he  hxs 
pkccd  ail  the   folLwino    v^ritiy. 
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without  making  any  diftinction,  on 
account  of  the  function  moft  afiedl- 
ed  by  them,  whether  vital,  natural 
or  animal  ;   viz. 

The  peftilence,  the  angina  mal- 
igna, the  fcurvy,  and  moft  fevers, 
whether  intermittent,  remittent, 
or  continued. — All  fluxes  and  hos- 
morrhages,  whether  attended  with 
pyrexia  or  not  ;  the  cholera,  diar- 
rhcea,  dyfentery^ — epiftaxis,  hoem- 
optylis,  hoemorriiois  and  menorrha- 
gia.  The  comata,  whether  leth- 
argy, apoplexy  or  pally.  All  thofe 
accompanied  vi'ith  debility,  or  lofs 
of  motion,  in  either  the  vital  or 
natural  functions,  whether  fyncope, 
palpitation,  dyipepfia,  or  hypochon- 
dria— afthma,  tuffis  ferina. — All  the 
the  ipairnodic  aifecH-ions  of  the  ani- 
mal and  natural  fun6tions,  whether 
called  tetanus,  epilepfy,  chorea,  hy- 
drophobia or  colic.  All  dropfies; 
the  atrophy,  phthifis  pulraonalis, 
rickets,  green  purging  of  infants 
&:c.  gout,   chronic  rheumatifm,  &:c. 

Notwithllanding  what  he  had 
previoully  alledged,  againft  paying 
any  attention  to  fymptoms,  and  had 
affirmed  that  they  were  always 
miileading,  he  afterwards  attempts 
to  illuftrate  the  llhenic  diathells  by 
the  following  explanation  of  its 
fymptoms. 

'•  The  coming  on  of  every 
flhenic  difeafe  is  announced  by  a 
fhivering.  This  fhivering  de- 
pends upon  a  diminiftied  perfpira- 
tion  by  means  of  the  diathelis  be- 
ing exquifitely  ilrong  in  the  ex- 
treme vellels  of  the  flvin,"  The 
fame  is  the  explanation  to  be  giv- 
en of  the  fenfe  of  cold,  which  com- 
monly accompanies  the  fliivering, 
and  the  fame  is  the  explanation  of 
the  drynefs  of  the  il^in. 

■**  The  pulfe  is  ftronger,  harder, 
and  fuller,  and  fomewhat  more 
quick,  than  in  its  found  ftate. 
The  fulnefs  and  hardnefs  is  ow- 
ing to  taking  animal  food  plentiful- 
\^'.n  AsYj..  VqL  V,  No.  +> 


]y,  during  the  predifpofition.  The 
force  and  frequency  is  owing  to 
the  fame,  conjoined  with  other 
hurtful  fiimulant  powers.  The 
palenefs  and  drynefs  of  the  fkin  is 
owing  to  fpafmodic  contraction  of 
the  extreme  vefTels,  and  is  owing 
to  extraordinary  diftention  and 
high  excitement  ;  for  ftimulus  gi- 
ven to  vafcular  parts,  by  diften- 
tion, always  occalions  more  than  a 
correfponding  contraction.  The 
diftention  is  mechanical,  but  the 
contraction  is  vital.  This  in- 
creafed  excitement  in  the  arterial 
fyftem,  always  diminiflies  the  dia- 
meters of  the  extreme  velTels,  in 
all  parts  of  the  body,  and  thereby 
diminiflies  the  lecretions.  The  a- 
bundance  of  blood  in  the  vefTels  of 
the  head,  caufing  diftention,  and  in- 
creafmg  contraction,  is  the  caufe  of 
delirium  in  this  diathells.'' 

"  Thirft  and  heat  depend  upon 
the  very  fame  caufe  as  the  ob- 
ftruction  of  perfpiration,  and  the 
heat  extricated  in  the  courfe  of 
circulation,  which  goes  off  with  the 
perfpiration,  when  that  is  great,  is 
now  detained  and  accumulated." 

The  explanatio'ti  of  the  fymptoms 
ofi\\e  afthenic  diathelis. 

*^  Shivering  is  not  unufual  at  the 
commencemsnt  of  this  form  of  dif- 
eafe, at  which  time  there  is  a  ve- 
ry great  deficiency  of  perfpiration. 
In  this  cafe,  the  caufe  of  this 
fymptom  is  diametrically  oppofite 
to  that  which  produces  the  fame 
appearance,  in  the  fthenic  form, 
and  inftead  of  depending  upon  ex- 
cels of  vigour  and  excitement,  it 
is  manifeitly  owing  to  a  weaknefs 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  whereby 
they  are  prevented  from  propel- 
ling their  fluids  with  futiicit- at  force, 
and  in  their  extreaiities  with  fcarce 
any  force  at  all.  Perfpiration  ceafes^ 
and  a  fenfe  of  cold  accompaniej 
the  fliivering,  owing  to  the  fani-' 
caufe,  debility." 

H  h 
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''  In  this  form  of  difeafe  (efpe- 
cially  when  accompanied  with  py- 
rcKia)  thepiiUe  is  weak,  fofr,  ImaH^ 
and  very  quick." 

''  Thefe  are  all  the  effedls  of  an 


water,  cold  air,    and   confinement^ 
&c,  &c. 

In  the  cure  of  tlje  afchenic  dia- 
thefis,  (if  depending  on  direct  de- 
biliry,)      he    adviles    to  begin  the 


under    proportion  of  blood,  arifmg    cure  with  fmall  dofes  of  the  diffufi- 


durina  the  period  of  prediipoAiionj 
from  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  animal  food,  watry  drinks, 
abftinence  &c.  hence  the  deficiency 
of  blood,  and  hence  the  deliciency 
of  excitement.  The  palenefs  and 
«iryneis  of  the  flsin,  in  this  diathefis, 
is  not  owing  to  fpafm  of  the  ex- 
treme velFels,  or  any  exertion  of  a 
vis  7?iedicatnx,  for  the  purpofe  of 
enabling  the  fyllem  to  reiilt  and  ex- 
pel hurtful  powers,  but  is  entire- 
ly owing  to  want  of  fluids  to  dif- 
tend  them,  its  proximate  caule  is 
d(?bility.  Hcad-ach  is  owing  to 
the  lame  caule,  a  deficient  dif- 
tention  of  veffels,  owing  to  debili- 
ty ;  for  whenever  diilention  is 
either  much  above  or  much  below 
the  medium  rare  of  health,  a  difa- 
greeabie  ienfation,  or  pain,  is  the 
tonlequence." 

"  Tlie  heart  and  ateries  being  too 
weak  to  propel  the  fluids  into  the 
extreme  velfels,  the  perfpiration 
and  other  fecretions  are  detained  ; 
and  the  heat,  with  the  perfpivabie 
matter,  is  alfo  detained  under  the 
cuticle,  which  in  a  free  perfpira- 
tion is  carried  off  with  it  into  the 
air  ;  hence  the  fenfe  of  preter- 
natural heat,  irritation,  and  reft- 
lefsnefs. 

"  The  fymptoms  of  want  of  ap- 
petite, loathing  of  food,  thirft,  nau- 
lea,  vomiting;,  and  anxiety,  in  al- 
theaic  diathelis,  all  depend  upon  de- 
bility of  the  whole  lyftem,"  but 
as  thefe  fymptoms  are  common  ro 
the  ithenic  form,  they  mull  a  rife,  in 
that  diathelis,  from  prtternatural 
excitement. 

in  the  cure  of  fthenic  diatlvcfis,  lie 
d.iects  the  employment  of  blood- 
letting,  pi->'"S'"g>    abiUneace^  cold 


ble  flimuli.  And  at  the  head  of 
thefe  he  places  opium,  next  to  o- 
pium,  (but  of  a  weaker  power,)  x- 
ther,  then  as  next  in  degree,  volatile 
fpirits,  ihen  mulk,  camphor,  bran- 
dy, v/ine  (xc.  Tliefe,  he  thinks,  are 
almoil  the  only  articles  of  the  ma- 
teria medica  that  a  phyhcian  ever, 
has  occafion  for,  in  any  of  the  nu- 
merous variety  of  difeafes  which  he 
ranks  under  the  allhenic  clafs. 

Some  one  or  more  of  thefe  is  to 
be  given,  in  fmall  quantities,  every 
half-hour,  more  oriels,  according 
to  the  ftate  of  debility,  aided  by 
the  application  of  heat  externally, 
above  the  healthy  temperature  of 
the  body,  till  excitability  is  worn 
lialf  dov\n,  and  the  excitement  raif- 
ed  to  the  middle  point,  or  40th  de-  . 
grce,  and  afterwards  fupported  in 
that  ftate,  by  adminiftring  them 
once  in  four,  fix,  or  eigiit  hours, 
pro  re  nata;  and  a  modicum  of  fpi- 
rituous  or  vinous  drinks,  with  a 
cordial  fluid  regimen  at  ihcrt  inter- 
vals ;  (efpecially  rich  Icmps  cleared 
of  fat,  from  tlie  very  beginning  of 
the  conipliint,  combined  with  the 
diffuilble  ilimuli,  and  alfo  v»  i;h  wine, 
that  a  luilicient  excitement,  may  be 
given  to  the  digtltive  organs,  and 
to  the  vtifels,  to  convert  the  chyle 
into  blood)  — 

*'  The  rule  to  be  obferv^d  with 
j-efpesft  to  the  diHiiiible  Ilimuli,  is, 
to  employ  them  in  J'uch  manner  as 
to  bring  up  the  excitement,  liU, 
that  degree  of  it  which  conititutes 
the  me;-in  betwixt  its  extremes,  and 
whicli  is  iuiied  to  good  heahlj, 
be  replaced  ;  ana  then  to  fupport 
ir  in  that  ftate,  by  the  fame  means, 
till  the  more  durable  fiimuli  of  ali- 
ment, warm  cloathing;  and  uigde- 
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rate  exerclfe  he.  or  the  ordinary 
fupports,  are  fufficient  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  after  which  they  are  to  be  dif- 
continued,  as  a  continuance  of 
them  would  now  be  hurtful ;  be- 
caufe  when  the  ftrength  (jf  the  fyf- 
tern  no  longer  requires  their  additi- 
onal ftimuius,  they  carry  it  up  into 
indirect  debility,  and  prove  the 
caufe  of  difeafe  a:nd  death.  In  the 
cure  of  indirect  debility,  what- 
ever be  its  degree,  from  whatever 
fort  of  exceflive  ftimulus  it  has  a- 
rifen,  of  the  ftimulus  which  is  to 
be  employed  as  the  chief  remedy, 
not  much  lefs  than  that  which  pro- 
duced the  difeafe  Ihould  at  firft  be 
ufed^  (viz.  from  loo  to  150  drops 
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of  laudanum  for  the  firft  dofe,  and 
then  lefs  and  lefs  til!  the  difeafe  is  cur- 
ed.) When  the  firil  part  of  the  cure 
is  completed,  and  the  convalefcent 
can  novf-  id'e  the  more  permanent 
and  natural  ftlaiuli,  he  fliould  gra- 
dually drop  the  former,  and  be  con- 
fined altogether  to  the  latter  ;  for 
the  intention  of  cure  in  this  circum- 
ftance,  fliould  always  be  to  pafs 
from  the  ufe  of  the  more  violent 
and  diffuhble,  which  nature,  in  her 
found  Hate,  rejects,  to  that  of  the 
more  durable,  and  which  are  more 
fuited  to  fupport  the  l)'ftem  in  a 
healthy  ftate." 

(To  he  concluded  ?iext  inonth) 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

An  Oration  on  the  hijiory,  cult  are,  and  qualities  of  the 
Pot  A  T  o  E .  Delivered  at  the  Public  Commencement  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  Sth  July,  1790  ; 
hy  Mr.  William  Bache,  grandfon  the  late  Dr. 
Franklin. 

MUCH  has  been  faid  againft 
that  kind  of  learning  which 
conliits  in  the  knowledge  of  words, 
and  in  definitions  of  ancient  arts  and 
fciences.  To  convince  this  refpec- 
table  and  brilliant  audience,  that  our 
knowledge  is  not  confined  to  thefe 
dry,  but  necelfary  (Indies  only.  I 
have  chofen  as  the  fubje6t  of  my  o- 
ration,  the  h/flory,  the  cn/ture,  and 
the  qualities  of  a  fimple  vegetable, 
commonly   called aji  Injh  Po- 

TATOE. 

This  vegetable  is  a  fpecies  of  the 
folanum  of  Linnjeus.  It  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  from  Vv' hence  it  was  car- 
ried firit  into  Spain,  and  afterwards 
into  France.    Soon  after  it  was  cul- 


France.  a  contagious  fever  fpread 
through  that  country,  which  was 
unjuftly  afcribed  to  the  ufe  of  this 


mot.  In  confequence  of  which  fup- 
pofition,  the  potatoe  was  baniflied 
from  France,  by  an  edift  of  the  court, 
and  was  not  cultivated  in  that  king- 
dom, for  many  years  afterwards. 

England  and  Ireland,  thole  form- 
er afylums  for  liberty  of  every  kind, 
for  many  years  afforded  the  perie- 
cuted  potatoe  a  fan6tuary.  In  Ire- 
land it  ibon  acquired  a  perfection  it 
had  never  known  before.  It  be- 
came part  of  the  diet  of  the  rich, 
and  the  whole  diet  of  the  poor;  nor 
was  this  all — It  became  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  was  foon  known  and 
admired,  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
by  the  name  of  the  Jri/h  Fotatoe — 
a  name  which  it  defervedly  main- 
tains to  this  day,  from  the  pre-emi- 
nence which  the  Irilh  nation  have 
acquired,  in  the  method  of  cukiva- 
ting  it. 
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There  are  feveral  circiimflances, 
with  refpev^  to  the  culture  of  this 
root,  which  are  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention. 

1.  I:  o-rows  equally  well  in  all 
climates.  Its  birth-place  was  in  a 
warm  country  ;  but  experiments 
have  taught  us,  that  it  flouriflies,  not 
only  in  the  middle  latitudes,  but  al- 
fo  in  the  cold  foil  of  Siberia. 

2.  It  grows  in  every  kind  of  foil, 
whether  it  be  rich  or  poor  ;  or  whe- 
ther it  be  fandy  or  gravelly.  Nay 
it  grows,  without  the  aid  of  earth, 
in  beds  of  draw,   or  ftable-manure. 

3.  It  grows  from  the  whole  root, 
or  from  pieces  of  it.  Some  late  ex- 
periments prove,  that  its  increafe 
from  the  whole  root,  is  much  great- 
er than  from  the  Imall  pieces  of  it, 
planted  in  the  ufual  way. 

It  is  alio  peculiar  to  this  excellent 
root,  to  be  alike  agreeable  to  man 
and  bc-aft.  It  affords  plentiful  nourifh- 
ment  to  the  cow,the  horfe,  the  hog, 
the  (heep,  and  even  to  poultry.  It  is 
particulary  ufeful  to  milch  cows  ;  for 
this  purpofe  the  potatoes  fhould  be 
prepared  by  being  previoufly  boiled. 
Sometime^  horfes  Ihew  an  unwil- 
lingnefs  to  eat  them  ;  but  this  arifes 
from  ignorance.  They  will  foon 
eat  them,  if  you  confine  them  in  a 
liable  for  four  and  twenty  hours, 
without  any  other  food  ;  after  hav- 
ing been  induced  by  hunger ^  once  to 
talte  them,  they  ever  after  eat  them, 
with  as  keen  a  reliih  as  they  do 
oats  or  Indian  corn.  They  .are  faid 
to  be  preferable  to  both  thofe  grains 
for  the  common  diet  of  horfes,  inaf- 
much  as  they  afford  a  lefs  ttimulat- 
ing  aliment.  The  jnain  Ihould  be 
pi  eferred,  only  when  horfes  are  ul- 
ctl  in  labour,  or  on  journeys  ;  In 
thefe  cafes,  the  potatoes  do  not 
afr'ord  an  aliment  fufficientiy  ac- 
tive, and  diiiulible,  to  fupply  that 
walte  of  Ibength  in  a  horle,  that 
iitends  travelling,  or  drawing  in  a 
carriage  or  a  plough. 
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It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
the  potatoe  is  in  perfection  almofl 
the  whole  year,  if  properly  preferv- 
ed  from  the  froft  ;  whereas  all  o- 
ther  vegetables  are  in  feafon  but  a 
few  weeks.  In  order  to  prefer ve 
them  during  the  winter,  they  fliould 
be  depofired,  after  they  are  gather- 
ed, in  a  cellar,  or  in  a  hole  dug  in 
the  earth,  below  the  ufual  depth  of 
the  froft. 

By  a  chemical  analyfis,  the  pota- 
toe has  been  found  to  contain — 1.  A 
dry  powder,  relembliug  the  flarch 
which  is  contained  in  grain — 2-  A 
light  fibrous  matter,  of  a  grey  co- 
lour—  5,  A  mucilaginous  juice,  fuch 
as  is  found  in  many  fucculent  plants. 
And  4. — Water.  In  a  pound  of  po- 
tatoes there  are  generally  four  oun- 
ces and  an  half  of  the  folid  matter 
which  has  been  mentioned,  and  ele- 
ven and  an  half  of  water.  In  the 
folid  matter  there  is  generally  about 
a  dr:^chm  of  earth. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  pre- 
paring potatoes  for  the  food  of  man, 
fuch  as  limply  roafting,  or  boiling 
them  in  Iteam,  or  in  water.  They 
are  alfo  prepared  for  food,  by  being 
made  into  bread,  with  and  without 
flour,  alfo  into  bifcuit,  puddings,  pies, 
falep,  fago,  and  even  coffee.  iJe- 
fides  thefe  preparation,  an  yeaft 
may  be  obtained  from  them,  which 
is  equal  to  the  beft  ferment  in  tlie 
world,  for  brewing  beer,  or  making 
bread  of  any  kind. 

Having  mentioned  the  culture  and 
preparations  of  the  potatoe^  1  pro- 
ceed next  to  take  notice  of  its  qua- 
lities, in  diet  and  medicine. 

I.  In  medicine,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  uleful  in  thofe  difeafes  of  the 
ftomach,  in  which  no  other  vesreta- 
ble  could  be  retained  upon  it  : 

1.  It  has  been  found  to  promote 
fleep.  Of  this  there  is  a  remarkable 
inftance  in  the  annals  of  medicine. 
A  fervant  of  theBarondeSt.Hilaire, 
after  a  malignant  fever,  could  not 
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recover  his  deep  ; — bis  mafter  or- 
dered him  to  Tup  upon  potatoes,  and 
the  enfuing  night  he  flept  fix  hours, 
without  interruption  ;  the  continu- 
ance of  the  fame  praftice  produced 
the  fame  effect,  without  inducing- 
any  change  in  his  conftitution. 

The  wholfome  quality  of  the  po- 
tatoe,  in  diet,  is  fufficiently  proveH, 
from  the  heakhinefs  and  population 
of  thofe  countries,  where  it  is  an  u- 
niverfal  article  of  food. — Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  treatife  on  the  wealth 
of  nation?,  has  computed  that  a  gi- 
ven quantity  of  land,  on  which  the 
potatoe  is  cultivated,  will  maintain 
Qiw&  third  more  inhabitants,  than  the 
fame  quantity  of  land,  appropriated 
to  the  culture  of  any  other  vegeta- 
ble. Ireland  is  a  flriking  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  calculation.  That 
celebrated  ifland  has  been  for  many 
years,  the  officina  gentium  of  the 
world.  She  furnilhes  failors  and  fol- 
diers  to  half  the  nations  of  Europe  ; 
flie  has  nearly  filled  two  or  three 
of  the  mod  populous  ftates  in  Ame- 
rica, with  farmers,  mfcchanicks,  and 
merchants  ;  and  whether  it  be  the 
effeift  of  the  potatoe  upon  the  body 
and  mind,  I  know  not,  but  the  na- 
tives of  this  Ifland  are  all  friends  to 

liberty. Where  is  the  legiflature 

in  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
claims  of  liberty  have  not  been  de- 
fended by  Irifhmen!!!  and  where  is 
the  field  of  battle  in  America,  that 
has  not  been  enriched  with  Irifli 
blood  1  even  the  ocean  has  been  dy- 
ed with  it,  during  the  late  war  ;  and 
fhed  too  in  the  glorious  caufe  of  A- 
merican  freedom.  Witnefs  our 
Gallant  Barry,  who  eftabliflied 
the  honour  of  the  American  flag  in 
every  part  of  the  Atlantic;  and  whole 
honourable  wounds  will  always  re- 
main monuments  of  the  flrength  of 

*  Here  Mr.  Bache  took  a  potatoe  from  his  pocket,  and  hi-ld  it  is  his  hand. 

f  Here  the   potatoe   was  gently  thrown   on  the  flags,  and  viewed  affcdionately  in 
pronouncing  tlie  remaining  part  of  the  oration. 


body  and  mind,  that  is  to  be  derived 
from  an  early  and  conftaiit  diet  of 
potatoes. 

Nor  are  ftrength  of  body  and  vi- 
gour of  mind  alone,  to  be  obtained 
from  the  ui'e  of  potatoes. — They 
confer  upon  the  face  that  lovely 
white  and  red  which  conftitute  beau- 
ty. Hence  the  Irifh  complexion  has 
been  celebrated,  in  every  part  of 
the  world  ;  and  hence  the  ladies-of 
Lancalhire,  in  England,  where 
the  potatoe  is  in  general  ufe,  have 
obtained,  from  the  charms  of  their 
faces,  the  appellation  of  Lancalhire 
witches. 

Farmers  of  Pen  nfylvania,c«//it/;3r/,? 
the  potatoe  I  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, eat,  oh  !  eat,  plentifully  and 
conflantly,  of  the  potatoe  1  let  thera 
be  the  conflant  food  of  your  chil- 
dren, inftead  of  bread,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  their  ineals.  Legiflators  of 
Pennfylvania  encourage,  by  iuitable 
bounties,  the  increaie  and  exporta- 
tion of  the  potatoe.  Let  this  pre- 
cious root  be  blended  hereafter  with 
the  wheat-flieaf,  in  the  arms  of  our 
State.* — Hail  highly  favoured  ve- 
getable !  parent  of  health,  ftrength, 
courage,  and  beauty  of  the  human 
fpecies!  nay  more,  parentof  the  hu- 
man fpecies  themfelves  !  may  we 
alwavs  honour  thee  1  and  may  we 
always  eat  thee,  as  we  fhould  do  1 
with  meat  or  without  it,  with  but- 
ter-milk or  without  it;  in  ibup,  in 
puddings,  in  pies,  in  bread,  in  bif- 
cuit,  in  i'ago,  in  falep,  or  in  coffee  1 
— Still  may  we  prefer  thee  to  all  o- 
ther  vegetables!  Sweet  root!  kind 
root !  1  take  thee  to  my  bofom  ;  go 
people  our  weltcrn  country, f  go 
teach  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  be 
temperate  and  healthy,  go  civilize 
the  world  1 


2^6     Method  of  dejiroying  the  putrid  fmell  of  meat . 


Method  of  dejiroying  the  putrid  fmell  zvhichmeat  acquires 
during  hot  weather  ;  by  IVIi\  Adam  Emeritus,  Profe[for 
of  Philofophy  at  Caen. 


EVERY  body  knows  that  in 
warm  and  damp  weather,  or 
durmg  a  dorm,  meat  becomes  cor- 
rupted in  the  butchers'  (hops,  in  lar- 
ders, and  even  in  the  drieit  places  ; 
that  it  contracts  a  fetid  and  dilguft- 
ing  fmell,  which  it  retains  after  it 
has  been  boiled,  and  that  the  broth 
or  foup  made  of  it  is  equally  difagree- 
able.  This  fmell  I  corifidered  as  the 
effect  of  g;az,  which  expands  as 
foon  as  a  putrid  fermentation  begins ; 
and  I  thence  concluded,  that  if  the. 
gazeous  particles  could  be  extracted 
from  the  meat  or  broth,  nothing  of 
that  naufeous  fmell  would  be  per- 
ceived. I  therefore  endeavoured 
to  Hnfl  an  abfolvent  capable  of  pro- 
ducing that  eifect. 

After  ditferent  attempts,  I  at 
length  thought,  that  by  throwing  in- 
to the  fauce-pan  or  kettle  in  which 
the  meat  was  boiling,  a  burning  coal, 
it  would  abforb  tlie  gaz ;  becaufe 
rhe  fiery  particles,  ilfuing  with  impe- 
tuoficy  from  the  coal  remainingopen, 
the  lubiile  gaz,  which  has  a  great 
atiinity  to  the  phlogiftun  of  the  coal, 
might  infmuate  itfelf  into  it,  and  re- 
main there  fixed,  by  dilengaging  it- 
ftlf  from  the  meatanit  broth,  which 
are  impregnated  with  it.  i  there- 
fore made  the  experiment,  which 
fucceeded  according  to  my  wilh. 
Every  time  I  had  an  opportunity,  1 
made  a  trial  of  my  difcovery,  and 
others  to  whom  I  communicated  it, 
found  it  to  anfwer  equally  well. 
The  manner  of  proceeding  in  this 
operation  is  as  follows  ; 

Firil,  put  the  meat  intended  for 
making  foup,  into  a  lauce-pin  full  of 
water,  fcum  it  when  it  boils,  and 
tlien  throw  into  the  fauce-pan  a 
burning  coal,  very  compact  anddef- 


tltute  of  fmoke,  leave  it  there  for 
two  minutes,  audit  will  have  con- 
trr.^ted  all  the  fmell  of  the  meat  and 
the  foup. 

Secondly,  If  you  wifh  to  roaft  a 
piece  of  meat  on  the  fpit,  you  mull 
put  it  into  water  till  it  boils,  and  af- 
ter having  fcummed  it, throw  a  burn- 
ing coal  into  the  boiling  water  as  be- 
fore ;  at  the  end  of  two  minutes, 
take  out  the  meat,  and  having  wip- 
ed it  well  in  order  to  dry  it,  put  it 
upon  the  fpit. 

Thirdly,  when  frefh  butter  has 
not  been  faked  in  proper  time,  or 
when  ialt  butter  has  become  rancid 
or  mully,  after  melting  and  fcum™ 
raing  it,  dip  in  it  a  cruil  of  bread 
well  toafted  on  both  fides,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  minute  or  two  the  but- 
ter will  lofe  its  difagreeable  od- 
our, but  the  bread  will  be  found 
fetid. 

We  read,  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Crell 
to  Mr.  de  la  Metherie,  that  Mr. 
Lowitz  has  continued  his  experi- 
ments, on  the  quality  which  coal  ha^ 
of  attracting  the  phlogillon  of  other 
bodies.  Among  ieveral  other  fm- 
gular  fadls,  he  has  difcovered  that 
very  putrid  meat  immediately  lofes 
its  fetid  imell,  when  pounded  with 
coal-dult,  and  that  it  acquires  the 
pure  odour  of  volatile  alkali.  The 
coal-duif,  however,  is  not  an  antifep- 
tic,  but  it  deprives  flelh  of  its  pu- 
trid air,  and  difengages  the  volatile 
alkali.  This  experiment  iiiggelled 
to  bim  the  idea,  that  theiniupporta- 
ble  linell  of  necefi'aries  might  be 
correcTted  by  the  lame  means.  If 
we  judge  from  the  above  experi- 
ments, it  would  be,  perhaps,  futfici- 
ent  to  throw  into  thtm  a  little  coal- 
duft. 
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Curious  ohfervation  in  Oriental  Natural  Hiflory. 


IT  is,  perhaps,  a  lingular  appear- 
ance, in  the  natural  hiflory  of 
the  world,  that  the  vaft  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  extends  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Eaft-India 
Company's  Northern  Circars,  fepar- 
ating  the  Coromandel  coaft  from  that 
of  Malabar,  do  not  gradually  culmi- 
nate, as  they  recede  from  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  but  rife  on  either  coaft 
abruptly  to  their  greateil  height,  and 
form  a  Ihipendous  bafis  to  a  vaft 
plain  ftretching  along  their  top. — 
They  do  not,  like  moft  other  ranges 
of  hills,  refemble  the  roof  of  one  of 
our  houfes,  but  rather  that  of  an 
eaftern  palace  ;  and  form  a  natural 
terrace,  undoubtedly  the  nobleft  in 
the  world.  It  is  not  here  intended 
to  fpeak  with  geometrical  exa6l- 
nefs.  In  that  immenfe  plain  fup- 
ported  by  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  divide  Hindoftan,  beautiful  e- 
niinences  every  where  arile,  cover- 


ed with  mango  and  other  trees, 
which  are  green  all  the  year  round ; 
but  ftill  thel'e  bear  no  propoi  ti®n  to 
the  level  fpace  which  they  diverfi- 
fy. — On  this  plain,  the  Mahrattas, 
the  Myforean?,  and  other  nations, 
that  may  be,  not  improperly,  term- 
ed the  Highlanders  of  Hindoftan, 
breed  and  train  up  their  hprfes.  Iii 
the  northern  countries  of  Eur(,pe,  the 
foil  is  commonly  the  more  fertile, 
the  lower  its  fituation  ;  becaufe,  in 
elevated  fituations,  the  air  becomes 
too  cold  for  vegetation.  But  in  this 
climate,  elevated  fituation  is  rather 
favourable  to  vegetation,  at  leaft  to 
moft  vegetable  produ(il:ions  :  and 
the  plains  here  defcribed  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  as  fruitful  and  verdant  as 
any  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  It 
is  in  thofe  high  lands  that  we  meet 
with  the  moft  warlike  tribes  in  In- 
dia. 


<*W^«<^»^<*M*>o=(5>.:<«>^,^- 


^c count  of  the  Egyptian  Pfylli,  or  Eaters  of  Serpents, 


was  fruitlefs; 
the  poifon  had  already  corrupted 
the  mafs  of  blood.  She  was  not  re- 
ftored  to  life.  Will  you  believe  it, 
thofe  very  eaters  of  ferpents  ftill 
exift  in  our  days.     A  fa6t  of  which 


[From  Savary's  Letters  on  Egypt.] 

YOU  are  acquainted  with  the  her.  The  attemp 
Pfylli  of  antiquity,  thofe  ce- 
lebrated eaters  of  ferpents,  who  a- 
mufed  themfelves  with  the  bite  of 
vipers,  and  the  credulity  of  the 
people.  Cyrene,  a  town  fituated 
to  the  weft  of  Alexandria,  former- 
ly a  dependency  of  Egypt,  reckoK- 
ed  a  great  many  of  thefe  people  a- 
raong  its  inhabitants.  You  know 
that  the  unworthy  Ocftavius,  who 
wifhed  to  gratify  his  vanity,  by 
chaining  Cleopatra  to  his  triumphal 
car,  vexed  at  feeing  that  haughty 
female  efcape  from  him  by  death, 
made  one  of  the  Pfylli  fuck  the 
wound  made  by  the  alp   which  bit 


will  convince  you 


I  was  a   wii 
of  it. 

Laft  week  was  celebrated  the 
feaft  of  Sidi  Ibrahim,  which  drew 
a  vaft  concourfe  of  people  to  R.ofet- 
ta.  A  Turk  permitted  me  to  come  to 
hishoufe  to  lee  the  proceffion.  Seat- 
ed at  the    window,  I  obferved  at- 


?ly  this  new  Ipci! 


The 


different  bodies  of  artizans  gravely 
marched  along  under  their  refpes- 
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tl ve  banners.  The  ftandard  of  Maho- 
met, which  wascarritdin  triumph, 
attracted  a  valt  crowd.  Every 
body  was  defirous  of  touching,  of 
kifling  it,  of  putting  it  to  his  eyes. 
Such  as  were  fortunate  enough  to 
partai<e  of  that  favour  returned 
contented.  At  length  came  the 
Cheiks,  (the  priells  of  the  country) 
wearing  long  caps  of  leather,  in  tlie 
form  of  a  mitre.  They  marched  with 
folemn  fleps,  chaunting  the  Coran. 
A  few  paces  behind  them,  I  per- 
ceived a  band  of  mad  men,  with 
their  arms  bare,  and  a  wild  look, 
holding  in  their  hands  enormous  fer- 
pents,  which  were  twifted  round 
their  bodies,  and  were  endeavouring 
to  make  their  efcape.  Thefe  Flylli, 
gri])ing  them  forcibly  by  the  neck, 
avoided  their  bite,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  their  hiding,  tore  them 
with  their  teeth,  and  ate  them  up 
alive,  the  blood  ftreamiug  down 
from  their  polluted  mouths.  Others 
of  the  Plylli    were  ftriving   to  tear 


from  them  their  preyi  it  was  a 
ftruggle  who  Ihould  devour  a  fer- 
pent. 

The  populace  followed  them  with 
amazeuient,  and  believed  it  to  be  a 
miracle.  They  pafs  for  perfons  in- 
fpired,  and  poffefled  by  a  fpirit, 
who  delhoys  the  effect  of  the  bite 
of  the  lerpent.  This  defcription, 
which  1  give  you  after  nature,  at 
firft  frightened  me,  and  then  made 
me  relied:  on  man,  that  Itrange 
being,  lor  whom  poifon  becomes 
food  ;  that  credulous  being,  whole 
eyes  are  not  opened  by  the  lpe6tacle 
renewed  every  year;  and  who  in 
the  blindnefs  of  his  ignorance,  is 
ready  to  worfhip  as  a  God,  his  fel- 
low-creature, who  has  the  art  to 
impoie  upon  his  underilanding.  You 
fee,  thole  ancient  ulages  are  not 
l(;lt  in  a  country  where  cuitom, 
that  imperious  tyrant  of  the  world, 
has  peculiarly  eftablillied  her  throne, 
and  her  altars. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVER3x\L  ASYLUM. 


S   I    R, 

IN  looking  over  the  index  of 
your  September  Magazine,  I 
was  pleafed  to  hud  an  anlwer  an- 
nounced to  the  eifay,  fometime  (ince 
publifhed,  on  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  affections  fubfilting  between 
Parent  and  Child — I  need  not  lay 
I  was  difappointed,  when  fofar  from 
finding  an  aniwer  or  returaiion  of 
my  opinion  and  reafoning,  there 
is  not  a  fingle  fy liable,  in  ihii.  anlwer, 
inconliftent  with  them — The  lole 
tendency  of  ihe  examples  (and  there 
is  nothing  eli'e)  there  addiictd,  is  to 
fhew  that  there  h  a  Itrong  iiiFeclion 
in  a  Parent  for  his  Child,  but  not  a 
word  as  to  ivketice  this  affeeHicni  is,  or 
in  what  it  •  founded — yet  tlmisiiie 


point  that  fhould  have  been  difput- 
ed.  I  know  and  acknowledge  that 
there  is  an  affection  fubhftiiig,  but 
I  alfert  that  it  is  not  founded  in  a 
natural  iympathy.  The  laborious 
collection  of  fadts  from  ancient  and 
modern  hiftory,  ihews,  beyond  all 
doubt  or  controverfy,  that  Parents 
have  loved  their  Children,  and 
fometimes  preferved  them  at  the 
expence  of  their  own  lives ;  but 
not  one  uf  them  tend,  in  the  lead 
degree,  to  trace  the  fource  of  this 
affection,  or  prove  it  to  exiit  in 
contrary  principles  from  ihofe  I 
have  laid  dow-n. 

H. 
FhilaJ.  OSL  6th,  1790. 
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On    the  UTILITY  qf  FROST-CONDUCTORS. 

(From  a  late  German  Magazine.) 


CONDUCTORS,  or  Lightning 
Rods,  are  very  well  known 
to  our  readers.  We  have  often  fpo- 
ken  of  the  utility  of  this  invention 
without  fuccefs:*  We  may,  per- 
haps, be  more  fortunate,  in  men- 
tioning the  Froft-Condu(5tor,  as  the 
expence  of  this  experiment  is  but 
trifling,  a  tub  of  water  and  a  rope  of 
ftraw  being  all  that  are  neceffary,  for 
preventing  the  bloflbms  of  our  trees 
in  the  fpringfrom  being  killed.  The 
firft  who  dilcovered  it  was  Baron 
Van  Bienenbergh,  a  Bohemian  ;  and 
he  gives  the  following  defcription 
of  it. 

The  Froft-Condu6lor  is  made  ei- 
ther of  ftraw  or  hemp.  It  is  to  be 
twifted  round  the  ftem  of  the  tree, 
and  the  end  of  it  to  be  funk  in  a  tub, 
or  fome  other  velTel,  filled  with  well- 
water  ;  the  finking  of  which  can  be 
eafily  effedled,  by  fixing  a  fmall 
ftone  or  weight  to  the  end  of  the 
cord.  One  tub  will  ferve  a  number 
of  trees  ftanding  clofe  together.  For 
thofe  running  up  a  wall,  be  careful 
to  place  the  tub  free,  and  in  fuch  a 
pofition  as  not  to  be  flickered  by  the 
limbs  of  the  tree,  fo  that  the  frolt 
can  have  ready  accefs  to,  and  ope- 


rate on  the  water  in  it,  without  any 
hindrance. 

It  is  particularly  of  great  advan- 
tage to  thofe  trees  which  are  in  blof- 
fom  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the 
leaves  appear,  and  are  therefore 
more  expofed  to  the  froft.  The  in- 
venter,  Mr.  Van  Bienenbergh,  has 
made  feveral  trials,  particularly  in 
the  year  1777.  His  apricot  trees  be- 
gan to  blofTom  in  the  month  of  March; 
he  immediately  applied  the  afore- 
mentioned conductor ;  there  were 
fix  or  eight  very  fevere  frolty  nights,, 
notwithftanding  which  the  blolfoms 
were  not  hurt,  and  he  afterwards 
gathered,  from  feven  fmall  trees, 
960  extraordinary  large  and  good 
apricots;  whereas,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  other  gardens,  all  the  bloflbms 
having  been  killed  by  the  froft,  there 
was  not  one  apricot  to  be  feen. 

To  be  fully  convinced  of  the  ef- 
fedl  of  the  aforementioned  conduc- 
tor, the  inventer  put  feveral  tubs, 
filled  with  water,  in  different  parrs 
of  his  orchard,  examined  them  dU- 
ly,  and  found  that  the  ice  in  the  tubs 
Vr'ithout  conductors  was  only  as  thick 
as  a  ftraw,  when  that  of  the  tubs  with 
conductors  was  as  thick  as  a  finder. 
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THE  Japanefe  give  the  follow- 
ing names  to  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  twelve 
divifions  of  the  day.  The  firft  they 
call  the  rat ;  the  fecond,  the  cow  ; 
the  third,  the  tyger  ;  the  fourth,  the 
hare  ;  the  fifth,  the  dragon  ;  the 
llxth,  the  ferpent;  the  feventh,  the 
liorfe  ;  the  eighth,  the  Iheep ;  the 

*  Such  is  the  force  of  prejudice,  that  in  moil  parts  of  Germany,  they  have  jiot  yefc 
fcf  gun  to  ufe  the  pointed  condutftors,  though  tkcir  great  utility  h»i  bcQH  kfiO\YB  B««^ 
furry  years.         E. 
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ninth,  the  ape  ;  the  tenth,  the  cock; 
the  eleventh,  the  dog;  and  the 
twelfth,  the  boar.  The  Emperor 
who  was  on  the  throne  whenKamp- 
fer  was  in  Japan,  was  born  under 
the  eleventh  fign,  or  the  dog,  con- 
fequently  he  had  a  great  fondnefs 
for  that  animal.  According  to  an 
edicft  publiflied   by  this  prince,  all 
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the  dogs  that  died  within  his  domi- 
nions were  to  be  carried  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  and  to  be  interred 
with  great  funeral  pomp.  A  poor 
man,  who  was  carrying  his  dog  to 
the  appointed  fpot,  finding  the  bo- 
dy heavy,  and  the  way  long,  began 
\  to  murmur  againft  the  orders  of  his 
Sovereign,  upon  which  a  neighbour 
who   accompanied  him,  obi'erved. 


with  much  propriety,  that  inftead 
of  complaining,  he  ought  on  the  con- 
trary, to  thank  the  gods,  who  in 
their  wifdom  had  decreed  that  the 
Emperor  lliould  not  be  born  under 
the  fign  of  the  horfe,  *for,'  faid  he, 
'  a  hori'e  would  have  been  a  much 
more  difagreeable  burden  than  a: 
dog.' 


An  approved  IVIethod  of  making  Cider;  communicated,  in 
a  letter,  to  the  Prefident  of  the  Burlington  Agi'icultural 
Society  ;  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clifford. 


TAKE  care  to  have  every  necef- 
fary  utenfil  to  be  made  ufe 
of  in  the  whole  procefs,  perfectly 
clean,  and  free  from  every  foreign 
fmell.  For  this  purpofe,  before 
you  begin  your  work,  let  your 
mill,  trough,  and  prefs,  be  made 
perfectly  clean,  by  thoroughly 
wafliing,  and  if  necefTary  with 
fcalding  water.  The  calks  are  a- 
nother  material  objed"}:,  and  if  muf- 
ty,  or  any  other  bad  fmell,  one 
head  (hould  be  taken  out,  and  with 
fhavings,  or  dry  brufh,  burn  the  in- 
iide  ;  then  fcrub  them  clean,  and 
put  in  the  head  ;  fcald  them  well 
afterwards,  and  drain  them  perfedl- 
ly ;  when  dry,  bung  them  tight, 
and  keep  them  in  a  cool  fliady 
place,  until  wanted  for  ufe. 

The  apples  fhoiild  be  ripe  ;  and 
all  the  unnpe  and  rotten  ones, 
leaves,  and  every  other  thing  that 
can  tend  to  give  the  cider  any  dif- 
iigreeable  taite,  carefully  feparated 
from  them. 

1  have  found,  fjom  careful  at- 
tention and  many  experiments, 
thai  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Cider  to  be  feparated  trom  the 
gru!s  part^  as  foon  as  poflible  ;  for 
this  purpofe  I  tried  fcvei  al  method^. 
That  wJii(.h  I  I'ound  fucceeded  ihc 


beft,  I  fhall  now  relate,  as  by  fol- 
lowing it,  I  was  able  to  preferve 
my  cider  in  a  found  Hate,  though 
miide  in  theearly  part  ofthe  feafon. 

I  took  a  large  pipe,  of  about  150 
gallons,  had  one  ofthe  heads  taken 
out,  and  on  the  infide  of  the  other 
laid  on  edge  four  llrips  of  boards, 
two  inches  wide,  and  on  thefe  ftrips 
placed  a  falfe  bottom,  filled  with 
gimblet  holes  about  three  inches 
apart. — On  this  falfe  botrom  I  put 
a  piece  of  hair-cloth  (old  blanket, 
or  even  fwingling  tow  will  do,)  fo 
as  to  prevent  any  fand  from  wafh- 
ing  into  the  fpace  between  the  true 
and  falfe  bottoms.  I  procured  a 
quantity  of  coarle  land,  which  was 
carefully  walhed  in  rt-peated  wa- 
ters, until  it  would  not  difcolor  the 
clean  water,  then  dried  the  fand, 
and  put  it  in  the  cafl<  on  the  hair 
cloth,  blanket,  or  tow,  about  nine 
inches  thick. 

Thus  having  every  thing  in  rea- 
dinefs,  I  went  through  the  procefs 
of  making,  as  quick  as  pofiible,  by 
having  the  apples  ground  fine  early 
in  the  morning,  putting  them  in 
the  prefs  as  fait  as  they  n\  ere 
ground  ;  and  when  in  fufficient 
quantities,  j)refled  out  the  juice,  and 
pur  it  over  the  fand  in   the  calk, 
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having  previoufly  bored  a  gimlet 
bole  in  the  fide  of  the  caflc,  between 
the  true  and  falfe  bottoms,  in  which 
I  introduced  a  large  goofe-quill, 
flopped  with  another.  The  pipe 
was  placed  lb  high  as  to  admit  a 
calk  under  it,  to  receive  the  liquor 
as  it  ran  from  the  quill,  which,  if 
rightly  managed,  will  be  perfe^ly 
fine,  and  being  put  away  in  a  cool 
cellar,  and  (lopped  clofe,  will  keep 


well,  and   prove   of  an   excellent 
quality. 

This  procefs  is  eafy,  and  in  eve- 
ry perfon's  power  to  execute,  as 
the  hquor,  by  being  cleared  from 
itsgrofs  feculencies,  will  not  run  in- 
to that  violent  fermentation,  To 
deftrudtive  to  the  fine  vinous  fla- 
vor, which  renders  good  cider  ^o 
plealing  a  drink. 
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Obfervations  on  the  above  Method,  by  a  Member  of  the 

Society ' 


EVERY  improvement  on  making 
cider,  is  an  objecft  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  this  fociety,  as  by  improv- 
ing its  quality,  it  will  more  general- 
ly be  introduced  to  our  tables,  and 
by  that  means  leiTen  the  confump- 
tion  of  foreign  wines,  and  fpirits. 
Our  apples,  in  flavor  and  variety, 
equal  thofe  of  any  other  country, 
and  with  proper  management,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  our  cyder  may 
be  made  equally  good.  The  rules 
offered  by  our  correfpondent,  are 
worthy  to  be  communicated  to  the 
public,  as  they  are  the  refult  of  ex- 
perience, the  bell  teacher. 
.  The  cleanhnefs  recommended,  is 
undoubtedly  necelTary  to  the  mak- 
ing good  cider —  any  remains  of  pu- 
mice either  in  the  mill,  troughs  or 
prefs,  ferve  as  a  ferment  to  the 
juice  of  the  apple,  and  hurry  it  in- 
to a  premature  and  violent  fermen- 
tation, that  dellroys  the  laccharine 
tafte  of  the  cider,  and  generally 
renders  it  hard  and  difagreeable  ; 
for  which  reafon,  as  loon  as  any  part 
of  the  operation  is  gone  througli, 
the  utenfil  Ihould  be  well  M'allied, 
and  wiped  dry,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
leaft  degree  of  acidity  ;  but  after  all 
this  care,  unlefsyour  cafks  are  c'eaii 
aad  iweet,  your  cider  will  acquire 
a  difagreeable  tall?,  and  be  render- 


ed unfit  for  drinking.  Separating 
the  unripe  fruit  mud  be  another  ad- 
vantage, as  the  aullere  juice  of  un- 
ripe fruit  will  not  ferment  in  that 
moderate  manner,  fo  elfentially  ne- 
celTary to  preferve  the  vinous  tafte 
of  the  cider.  Freeing  the  apples 
from  leaves  and  other  impurities,  is 
necelTary  to  the  falubrity  of  the  li- 
quor, and  the  pleafure  of  the  drink- 
er. 

The  common  method  with  cider- 
makers  is,  to  cart  the  apples,  as  they 
are  coUecled  under  the  trees,  near 
to  the  mill,  and  Ihoot  them  down  ia 
the  dirt,  where  they  frequently  lie 
feveral  days  expofed  to  rain  or  dewsy 
acquiring  a  confiderable  iliare  of 
moiftuie,  which  greatly  injures  the 
cyder.  People  who  have  not  their 
works  under  cover,  Ihould  build 
temporary  llieds,  and  cover  the 
ground  where  the  apples  are  to  be 
laid,  with  a  thick  coat  of  ftraw,  to 
keep  them  dry  and  clean,  and  to 
prevent  their  imbibi  ig  any  moillure 
or  tafte  from  the  earth.  Inftead  of 
a  large  pipe,  which  in  the  country 
may  not  be  attainable,  tv/o  lelTer 
cafe  might  be  fiibftituted  in  its  ftead, 
and  perhaps  anfwer  the  intention 
full  as  well;  and  as  fome  of  thegrols 
pu;nice  v/ill  always  mix  with  the  li- 
quor, whilft  running  from  the  prefs^ 
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a  piece  of  hair-  clc  th  or  blanket,  might 
be  fpread  over  the  tops  of  the  calks, 
fo  as  to  prevent  its  mixing  with,  and 
fouling  the  fand,  which  after  eve- 
ry prefling,  may  be  wafhed  in  clear 
water,  and  dried  for  ufe  againftthe 
next  preffmg.  Probably,  by  puriu- 
ing  the  method  here  recommended, 
the  fermentation  of  the  cider  may 
be  Co  flow  and  imperceptible,  as  to 
admit  the  caflcs  to  be  clofe  Hopped 
agreeably  to  the  directions  ;  but  as 
a  lecurity  from  accident,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  have  the  bung  and  vent- 
holes  flightly  Hopped  ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent the  admiffion  of  air,  a  clod  of 
found  tough  fward  may  be  put  o- 
ver  them. 

As  no  mention  has  been  made 
refpeCling  racking  the  cider  from 
the  lees,  I  begleave  to  remark,  that 
in  the  method  recommended  by  Mr. 
Clifford,  which  I  think  an  admira- 
bly good  one,  the  juice  of  the  apple, 


as  it  runs  from  the  fand  will  appear 
perfectly  fine  and  tranfparent,  ne- 
verthelefs  it  coHtains  a  portion  of 
earth  and  woody  particles,  which 
from  their  minutenefs  admit  the 
rays  of  light  to  pafs  through  them, 
but  on  being  feparated  in  the  adl  of 
feriTientation,  they  become  vifible, 
and  when  over, fettle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  caik ;  in  this  ftate  I  would 
query,  whether  the  cider  by  being 
then  racked  off,  would  net  be  lels 
liable  to  have  the  fermentation  (one 
prevalent  caul'e  of  the  hardnel's  of 
our  cider)  renewed.  And  whether 
the  fame  operation  repeated  juft 
before  the  bloffoming  of  the  apple- 
tree,  would  not  fecure  it  from  e- 
very  future  danger. 

Publi/Jjed  by  order  of  the  Society, 

WILLIAM  COXE,jun.  Sec'ry. 


^n  infallible  Method  of  killing  the  IVorms  in  the  Roots  of 
Peach-Trees,  and  rejioring  them  to  health  and  vigour. 


SCRAPE  a  little  of  the  earth 
from  the  root  or  body  of  the 
tree,  fo  as  to  make  u  trench  of  two 
inches  wide  and  one  ifich  deep — 
let  this  trench  be  filled  with  urine 
every  morning,  for  fome  weeks — 


then  every  other  day  ;  and  after 
that  once  a  week  will  be  fufficient. 
The  volatile  alkali  effectually  de- 
ftroys  the  worms,  and,  in  the  quan- 
tity here  mentioned,  greatly  pro- 
motes the  vegetation  of  the  tree. 


ANECDOTE. 


MR.  Segrais,  in  his  memoirs 
and  anecdotes,  or  the  per- 
lon  wiio  compiled  them,  relates  that 
a  certain  preacher,  making  a  pane- 
gyric on  Louis  XIIL  and  prailing 
his  chaility,  gave  the  following  ex- 
ample, with  all  the  emphafis  of  ex- 
aggeration :  *Tliis  Prince,'  laid  he, 
*  pl'^y^'^g  o"^  '^-'^y  ^^  lliuttlecock, 
with  one  of  the  ladies  belonging  to 
the  court,  and  the  Ihuitlecock  having 


fallen  into  her  bofom,  flie  defired 
that  his  majefty  would  come  and 
take  it  out  himlelf.  But  what  difl 
this  chafte  prince  ?  To  avoid  the 
fnare  that  was  laid  for  him,  he  took 
the  tongs  from  the  chimney-corner, 
and  by  means  of  that  initrument, 
prevented  the  danger  to  which  he 
might  otherwife  have  been  expo- 
fed,  from  fuch  a  temptation/ 


(   ^si   ) 
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A  COLLECTION  o/ ESSAYS  and  Fugitiv*  Writings.^ 
On  inoral,  hiftorical,  political^  and  literary  Siibjeds-. 
By  Noah  Webfler,  jim.  Attorney  at  lazv.  Printed  in 
Bollon,  Octavo »  Price  one  Dollar  and  tzvo  thirds. 


THIS  colleaion  confifts  chiefly 
of  eflays  formerly  publiftied, 
in  news-papers  and  magazines,  with 
lidlitious  (ignatures.  The  r.urhor  tells 
us,  in  his  preface,  that  his  motive 
for  publifliing  his  writings  in  this 
manner,  was  an  apprehenfion  that 
the  name  of  a  young  man  might 
prove  prejudicial  to  his  performan- 
ces. He  further  tells  us,  that  the 
favourable  reception  given  to  a  num- 
ber of  thefe  effays,  by  the  publick, 
has  induced  him  to  publilli  them  in 
a  volume,  with  feveral  alterations ; 
together  with  fome  manufcripts 
which  he  hoped  might  be  ufeful. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  he  now  con- 
fiders  his  literary  fame  fo  well  ella- 
blifhed,  that  his  name,  inftead  of  in- 
juring, will  give  credit  and  coafe- 
quence,  to  his  writings. 

In  a  volume  containing  fo  many 
detached  efTays,  it  cannot  be  expec- 
ted that  we  fhould  delcant  on  the 
particular  merits  of  each.  We  muft 
content  ourfelves  with  taking  notice 
of  fuch  parts,  as  may  be  deemed  the 
moft  interelting. 

'  Mr,  Webfter's  firft  eflTay,  on  edu- 
cation, contains  fome  excellent  ob- 
fervations  on  the  ftudies  which  are 
proper  for  youth,  in  the  prefentllate 


of  fociety  and  government,  in  thefe 
States.  He  combats,  with  confider- 
able  force  of  argument,  feveral  er- 
rors in  our  prefent  fyftems  of  educa- 
tion, particularly  the  indifcriminate 
ufe  of  the  dead  languages  in  our 
fchools,  not  only  as  being  ufelefs  to 
all  who  are  not  intended  for  the 
learned  profeflions,  but  as  occafion-, 
ing  a  wafte  of  that  time,  which 
might  be  much  better  employed,  in 
acquiring  a  good  Englifli  education, 
and  fuch  kind  of  knowledge  as  would 
prepare  them,  in  fome  meafure,  for 
their  intended  occupations  in  life. 

Mr.  Webiler  cenfures  the  u(e  of 
the  bible  as  a  fchool-book  ;  and  goes 
into  a  moft  elaborate  train  of  argu- 
ment, to  prove  that  an  early  fami- 
liarity with  the  facred  volume,  has  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  influence  of 
its  precepts  on  the  heart.  We  would 
a(k  the  author,  upon  what  principle 
in  the  human  mind  he  can  attempt 
to  fupport  fo  ftrange  a  doctrine  ! 
His  own  inconiiftency  fliows  that  it 
is  abfurd  ;  for,  a  little  farther  on,  he 
contends  that  young  people  ought 
not  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
vicious  part  of  mankind,  as  they  are 
frequently  exhibited  in  novels  and 
in   newfpapers,    left  a  familiarity 


*  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obfcrve,  that  whatever  uniifal  orthography  ht  may  find 
in  our  extrads  from  this  wcrk  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  error  of  ours,  Mn 
Wcbftcr  having  ijivuitcd  a  ne-M  modi  of fiidllng. 
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with  vice  flioiild  poifon  their  minds. 
Surely  this  looks  like  blowing  heat 
and  cold*  with  the  fame  breath.  We 
are  not  to  make  children  familiar 
with  good  books,  left  they  fhould 
treat  them  with  dilVefpetTi:;  nor  with 
bad  ones  left  they  fliould  treat  them 
refpectfully,and  adopt  their  injurious 
principles.  Our  author  has  not  gone 
lb  far  as  to  forbid  young  people  from 
going  to  church  ;  and  yet  if  his  ar- 
guments againft  the  early  perufal  of 
the  bible  have  any  weight,  it  muft 
follow,  that  the  practice  of  joining 
in  the  worfhipof  the  Deity  is  wrong, 
for  if  famiharity  in  the  one  cafe  be- 
gets difrefpecft,  it  muft  have  the 
iame  effe  Ct  in  the  other.  We  hope 
therefore,  that,  if  no  better  realbn 
can  be  brought  againft  the  ufe  of  the 
divine  volume,  it  will  long  continue 
to  be  the  bafts  of  morality  and  true 
religion  in  our  fchools.  We  do  not 
contend  that  it  fliould  he  the  only 
book  ufed  by  children,  at  any  time ; 
but  we  think  that,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  prudent  mafter,  one  lelTon 
may  be  read  daily,  with  advantage. 
This  a  difcreet  teacher  will  explain 
to  his  young  pupils ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  draw  from  it  iome  ufeful  mo- 
ral or  religious  principle,  fuited  to 
their  comprehenlion. 

We  think,  our  author  decides  too 
haftily  on  the  locaHituation  proper  for 
principal  feminaries  of  learning.  He 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  large  towns 
are  unfavourable  to  the  raorals  of 
youth,  and  alfo  to  that  induftrious 
application  which  is  neceflary  in  the 
purlbit  of  fcience.  A  rural  lituation, 
on  the  contrary,  he  fuppofes friend- 
ly to  both.  We  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  *'  reafon  teaches  this  doc- 
trine and  experience  confirms  the 
truth  of  it".  Feribns  who  are  in- 
tended for  aftive  and  ufeful  mem- 
bersoffociety,  will  not,  v.e  prelume, 
be  made  fuch,  by  being  baiiilhed,  as 
it  were,  from  the  world,  till  they 
are  grown  up.     Nor  does  experi- 


ence prove  that  a  country-educition 
is  moft  favourable  to  moral  virtue. 
On  the  contrary,  the  awkward,  in- 
experienced, bookifli  young  man, 
has  often,  for  wantof  fufficientknow- 
ledge  of  the  world,  become  the  prey 
of  vice,  and  the  dupe  of  experienc- 
ed villany.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  large  towns  of  Ame- 
rica, are  not,  like  thofe  in  Europe, 
feats  of  flagrant  vice.  The  fame 
caution  therefore,  that  may  be  pro 
per  in  Great  Britain,  is  by  no  means 
fo  in  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  we 
think  this  effay  a  good  one  ;  and, 
with  the  above  exceptions,  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  vari- 
ous elfays  on  political  and  commer- 
cial lubjecHis,  which  this  volume  con- 
tains. Suffice  it  to  fay,  in  general, 
that  the  author,  in  this  part  of  his 
work,  difcovcrs  much  information, 
fome  boldneis  of  thought,  and  acon- 
fiderable  fliare  of  good  judgment^ 
matured  by  reflecflion. 

Mr.  V^t\-)?iev'?,  ^fketches  of  the  rife 
progrefs  and  confequences  of  the  late 
revolution  are  too  concife.  Abridg- 
ments of  ancient  hiftory  may  fre- 
quently be  ufeful  and  proper  ;  but 
lurely  no  man  who  wilhes  for  infor- 
mation, on  a  fubje(5t  of  fo  much  im- 
portance, as  that  revolution  which 
gave  freedom  and  national  exiftence 
to  this  great  empire,  will  be  latisii- 
ed  with  the  perufal  of  thefe  flvetch- 
es,  comprized  in  fifty  pages. 

When  and  by  whom  Am.erica 
v/as  firft  peopled,  are  queftions 
which  have  given  rife  to  many  cu- 
rious, but  hitherto  ineftet^ual  re- 
fearches,  and  vague  conjectures. 
An  account  of  certain  mounts,  or 
heaps  of  earth  and  ftones,  contain- 
ing vaft  quantities  of  hum.un  bones, 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Jetferlbn, 
in  his  Notes  on  Virgiuia  ;  and 
captain  Heart;  (in  the  Colunibidii 
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Magazine  for  May  1787,)  defcribes 
thole  mounts.as  containing,  befides 
bones,  various  fubftances  which 
bear  evident  marks  of  having  un- 
dergone the  action  of  fire.  Cam- 
den, in  his  Britannia,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  mounts  in  England  and 
Wales,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  in 
America ;  but  with  this  linking 
difference,  that  urns  and  other 
marks  of  civilization  have  been 
found  in  the  mounts  of  England 
and  Wales.  On  this  analogy  Mr. 
Webiler  founds  a  conjecture,  that 
the  Indians  are  defcendants  of  the 
ancient  Celts  or  Britons. 

This  analogy  however  (fays  our  author) 
■without  hetter  evidence,  will  not  demon- 
ftrate  the  dircdl  defcent  of  the  Indians 
from  the  ancient  Celts  or  Britons.  But 
as  all  the  primitiv  inhabitants  of  the  well 
of  Europe  were  evidently  of  the  fame 
ftock,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  they  might 
pafsfrom  Norway  to  Iceland,  from  Iceland 
to  Greenland,  and  from  thence  to  Labra- 
dor; and  thus  the  North  American  favages 
may  claim  a  common  origin  with  the  pri- 
mitiv Britonsand  Celts.  This  fuppoiition 
has  fome  foundation,  and  is  by  no  means 
obviated  by  Cook's  late  difcoveries  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  * 

Thefe  are,  however,  but  conjedlures. 
Future  difcoveries  may  throw  more  light 
upon  thefe  fubjeils.  At  prefent,  a  few 
faAs  only  can  be  colleAed  to  amufe  a 
contemplativ  mind,  and  perhaps  lead  to 
inquiries,  which  will  refult  in  a  fatisfadlo- 
ry  account  of  the  firft  peopling  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  of  the  few  remains  of  antiquity 
which  it  affords. 

In  this  volume  we  find  an  efTay 
on  the  injuftice,  abfurdity,  and  bad 
policy  of  laws  againft  uiiiry  ;  and 
indeed  fo  obvioufly  jufl  are  the  argu- 
ments on  this  fubjeCl,  that  even  the 
mo  ft  prejudiced  reader  muft  feel 
their  force.  We  have  fele6ted  the 
following  extracts  : 

Money  is  a  fpecies  of  commercial  pro- 
perty, in  which  a  man  haz  az  complete 
ownerfliip,"  az  in  any  other  chattel  inter- 
cft.     He  haz  therefore  the  fame  natural 
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right  to  exercife  every  aft  of  ownerfhip 
upon  money,  az  upon  any  other  pcrfonal 
eftate ;  and  it  iz  contended,  he  ought  to 
hav  the  fame  cii/il  and  political  right.  He 
ought  to  hav  the  fame  right  to  trade  with, 
money  az  with  goods  ;  to  fell,  to  loan  and 
exchange  it  to  any  advantage  whatever, 
provided  there  iz  no  fraud  in  the  ])ufinefs, 
and  the  minds  of  the  parties  meet  in  the 
contraAs.  The  legillature  haz  no  right 
to  interfere  with  private  contracts,  and 
fay  that  a  man  fhall  make  no  more  than  a 
certain  profit  per  cent  on  the  falc  of  hiz 
goods,  or  limit  the  rent  of  hiz  houfc  to 
the  annual  fum  of  forty  pounds.  This 
pefition  iz  admitted  for  felf-cvident,  az  it 
refpedts  every  thing  but  money ;  and  it 
muft  extend  to  money  alfa,  unlefs  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  privilege  of  ufing  mo- 
ney, in  trade  or  otherwife,  without  re- 
ftraint,  and  making  what  profit  a  man  iz 
able  by  fair  contrad,  with  gold  and  filver, 
az  well  az  with  houfes  and  lands,  will  pro- 
duce fome  great  public  inccmvenience, 
which  will  warrant  the  ftate,  in  laying  the 
ufe  of  fuch  gold  and  filver  under  certain 
reflridtions. 

If  legillators  hav  a  right  to  fix  the  pro- 
fit on  money  at  interaft,  to  prevent  exor- 
bitant demands  from  injuring  the  necefli- 
tous,  wil  not  the  fame  reezon  warrant  a 
rellridtion  on  the  profits  of  every  commo- 
dity in  market .'  If  my  rulers  hav  a 
right  to  fay,  my  annual  profit  on  money 
loaned,  flial  be  but  fix  per  cent,  hav  they 
not  a  right  to  fay  the  advance  on  my 
wheet  flial  be  but  fix  per  cent  ?  Where  is 
the  difference  ? 

It  iz  necefl'ary  that  commodities  fhould 
be  fometimes  plenty  and  fometimesfcarce; 
and  it  iz  equally  neccfiary  that  money, 
the  reprefentativ  of  all  commodities, 
fhould  be  liable  to  the  fame  fluduations. 
In  the  commercial  world,  money  and  com- 
modities wil  always  flow  to  that  country, 
where  they  are  moft  wanted  and  wil 
command  the  moft  profit.  The  confe- 
quencc  iz  that  a  high  price  foon  produces 
a  low  price,  and  vice  verfa. 

Let  us  apply  the  principle  t9  the  pre- 
fent queftion.  When  money  can  bear  its 
own  profit,  its  profit,  or  the  interell  a- 
rifing  on  loans,  wil  be  in  proportion  to  tlie 
profit  made  in  commercial  tranfadions. 
If  a  man  can  make  iiveh  per  cent,  on  hiz 
flock,  in  any  kind  of  trade  or  fpeculation, 
he  wil  not  convert  that  ftock  into  caih. 


*  Monf.  Mallet,  in  his  Northern  Antiquitict,  has  produced  iinquejliotiable  tefimony,  f> '-'?» 
the  Chronicles  of  Iceland,  and  ether  hifories  of  the  north,  that  the  American  continent  teas  dif- 
(O-vered  about  the  tenth  ffntur^i  and  the  Ef^i.i/r.a:.'p;  ars  char'.y  cf  the  far:  i  ran  a:^  th:  <j:^,n- 
Urtdert, 
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and  loan  It  at  /t)t  ptr  cent.     \^'hile  there- 
fore  commerce  or  fpeculation  wil  afford 
a  man  greater  profits,  than  the  law  af- 
fords him  on  h'li  loans  of  calh,  he  will 
hav  no  money  to  lend.  l"he  confeqiience 
iz,  while  the  law  lixes  the  rate  of  intereft 
lower  than  the  annual  profits  of  other  bufi- 
nefs,  a  country  wil  be  dcftitute  of  money. 
This  iz  precifely  the  cafe  in  America. 
Our  remittances  to    Europe  and  the  Eaft 
Indies  require  confidcrable  fums  in  fpecie 
t»  be  exported;  and  the  merchant  wil  not 
import  fpccic,  except  to  facilitate  the  pur- 
chafe  of  hiz  cargoes  in  America.     He  wil 
not  import  it  for  the  purpofe  of  loaning, 
becaufe  hiz  ftock  in  trade  affords  a  better 
profit.     The  few  landholders  who  hav  a 
little  cafh  abuv  their  annual  expenditures, 
wil  not  loan  It ;  for  they  can  make  twelv, 
fifteen,  or  eighteen  per  cent   on  their  me- 
iicy  by  the  purchafe  of  certificates,  and 
more  on  the  purchafe  of  lands   There  are 
therefore  no  motivs,  no  inducements,  for 
the  welthy  citizens  to  loan  money,  and 
confequently  when  a  man  iz  diflreffed  to 
make  a  payment,  h^  iz  compelled  to  facri- 
fice   property  to  perhaps  five  times  the 
valu  of  the  det;  becaufe  the  law  will  not 
permit  hiz  nubor  to  take  twelv  or  fifteen 
per  cent,  per  ann.  for  the  loan  of  monay, 
a  few  months,  when  he  haz   the  money, 
and  would  gladly  releev  hiz  frend,  if  he 
could  receev  an  adequate  compenfation. 

Thus  laws  againft  ufury  drive  cafh  from 
a  country.  They  really  and  continually 
create  a  fcarcity  of  an  article,  and  then  re- 
ilrain  men  from  raizing  the  price,  in 
preportion  to  that  fcarcity.  They  create 
diflreffcs  of  the  poor,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  create  an  impollibility  of  releef. 

The  low  profits  on  the  ufe  of  money, 
expel  it  from  the  country,  and  none  can 
he  obtained  at  the  legal  price.  Let  the 
intereft  rize  to  any  fum  which  can  be 
«)htaincd,  and  in  two  years,  it  would  be 
az  eezy  to  borrow  money  at  a  low  in- 
tcrefl,  az  it  iz  now  difficult  to  command 
it  at  any  price.  The  laws  of  nature  wil 
continue  to  oppcrate,  in  fpite  of  the  feeble 
oppofition  of  human  power- 

Befides,  fuch  laws,  like  all  national  rc- 
ftridions  on  trade,  tend  to  make  men 
difl-.oneft,  in  particular  things,  and  thus 
v.eeken  the  powers  of  the  moral  faculty. 
'I'hcre  arc  ten  thoufand  ways  of  evading 
fuch- laws,  and  flight  Cvaiions  gradually 
produce  a  habit  of  violating  law,  and  har- 
den the  mind  againft  the  feer  of  its  penal- 
ties. Iud(ted,  fueh  l.iws  tend  to  i.nder- 
minc  that  confidence  yvbich  iz  the  balls 
tif  lV..-\al  ii'rfj^'vu.'re.  '  li'V-  v>\.\-,\\  au- 
V  J  '  ■■  - 


courage  inforviatlons^  fiieuld  be  enaded. 
with  caution.  Such  are  laws  againft  u- 
fury.  A  man  haz  often  the  ftrongefl 
temptation  to  be  a  trcecherous  rafcal,  by 
inducing  hiz  friend  to  loan  him  money, 
on  illegal  intereft,  and  then  betraying  hitt^ . 
This  fpccies  of  villany  waz  lately  carried 
fo  far  in  Maffachufetts,  az  to  induce  the 
legiflatwrc  to  repeel  a  clauze  of  their  law 
againft  ufur)'.  Andaman  of  morality 
muft  fhudder,  while  he  reeds  the  legal 
profecutions  and  adjudications  in  Eng- 
land, upon  their  ftatutes  of  ufury. 

The  abfurdity  of  attempting  to  fx  the 
'ualu  of  money  iz  another  objedlion  to  it  of 
no  fmall  confequence.  The  value  of  it 
depends  wholly  on  the  quantity  in  circula- 
tion, and  the  demand.  In  this  refpe«il  it 
refemblcs  all  other  articles  of  trade  ;  and 
who  ever  thought  of  fixing  the  price  of 
goods  by  law  i  It  iz  almoft  impoflfible 
for  a  Icgiflature  to  afcertain  exadly  th» 
valu  of  money  at  any  one  time  ;  and  ut- 
terly impofTible  to  fay  that  the  vain  when 
afcertained,  fhall  continu  the  fame  for  fix 
month*. 

The  only  power,  I  conceev,  a  Icgifla- 
ture haz  to  determin  what  intereft  fhall 
arize  en  the  ufe  of  money,  or  property, 
iz  where  tlie  parties  hav  net  determined 
it  by  agreement.  Thus,  when  a  man  haz 
taken  up  goods  upon  credit,  or  where,  by 
any  other  legal  meens,  a  man  become* 
poilcfTud  of  another*  money  or  eftate, 
with(;v;t  s  fpecific  (lipulation  for  Intereft, 
the  law  very  properly  fteps  In,  and  afcer- 
tains  the  ium  which  the  detter  fhall  pay 
for  the  ule  of  that  money.  But  to  make 
a  law,  tiiat  a  man  fhall  take  but  fix  per 
cent,  for  the  ufe  of  money,  when  the  bor- 
rower iz  willing  to  giv  more,  and  the 
lender  cannot  part  with  hiz  money  at  that 
rate  of  intereft,  iz  a  daring  violation  of 
private  rights,  an  injury  often  to  both 
parties,  and  produdliv  of  innumerable  em- 
barraffments  to  commerce. 

Pofterity  wil  vew  laws  againft  ufury 
in  the  fame  light  that  we  do  the  inquifi- 
tion  in  Spain,  the  execution  of  gypfies 
and  witches  in  the  laft  century,  er  thoze 
laws  of  EnglaRci  which  make  lool.  annu- 
al income  necelfary  to  qualify  a  maa  for 
killing  a  partridge,  while  they  allow/or/_y 
JhiUin^s  only  to  qualify  him  for  ele<5ling  a 
knight  of  the  fhire. 

Our  author  takes  upon  him  to 
explain  the  rcafons   why  marriage 
is  prohildired   between  natural   re- 
lations.    He  fayp,  the  moral  duties^'" 
are  not  right,  merely  becauft  they  " 
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are  commanded  by  God  ;  but  they 
are  commanded  by  him,  becaufe 
they  are  right.  At  the  iam.e  time 
he  grants  that  moral  right  and  vjrojig 
mult  be  ultimately  refolved  into 
the  will  of  the  Deity  ;  but  contends 
that  moral  fitnefs  and  imfitnefs  arife 
hnviediaicly  from  the  Hate  of  creat- 
ed beings  with  refpeit  to  each  o- 
ther.  "^  The  law  of  Mofes  regu- 
lating marriages,  was  founded  on 
this  propriety  or  fitnefs  of  things. 
A  divine  command  gives  a  fanclion 
to  the  law  ;  but  the  propriety  of  it 
exifled  prior  to  the  command." 
He  then  goes  on  to  ftate  two  rea- 
fons  for  prohibiting  marriages  be- 
tween certain  relations. 

There  afe  two  rules,  furnifhed  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  for  regulating  matrimo- 
nial conne<5lions.  The  firft  iz,  that  mar- 
riage, whichiz  a  fecial  and  civil  connecti- 
on, fliould  not  interfere  with  a  natural  re- 
lation, {o  az  to  defect  or  deftroy  its  duties 
aiid  rights.  Thus  it  iz  highly  improper 
that  an  aunt  fhould  marry  her  nephew, 
or  a  grand  father  hiz  grand  daughter ;  be- 
caufe the  duties  and  rights  of  the  natural 
relation,  would  be  fuperfeded  by  the  poll- 
tive  duties  and  rights  of  the  civil  con- 
Ht-vilion. 

The  other  rule  iz  much  more  import- 
ant. It  iz  a  law  of  nature  that  vegetables 
fhould  degenerate,  if  planted  continually 
on  the  fame  foil.  Hence  the  change  of 
feeds  among  farmers.  Animals  degene- 
rate on  the  fame  principle.  The  phyfical 
caufcs  of  this  law  of  nature,  are  perhaps 
among  the  arcana  of  creation ;  but  the 
cfTedls  are  obvious ;  and  it  iz  furprizing 
that  modern  writers  on  law  and  ethi'cs 
fliould  pafs  over  almoft  the  only  reezons 
of  prohibiting  marriage  between  blood 
relations.  Confanguinity,  and  not  affi- 
nity, iz  the  ground  of  the  prohibition. 

lie  concludes  with  a  deciiion  of 
tlje  queftion,  whether  it  is  proper 
for  a  man  to  marry  his  wife's  fif- 
ler.  Having  previoufly  obferved 
that  the  Levitical  law  only  prchi- 
bited  a  man  from  having  two  lif- 
lers  for  wives,  at  the  iV.me  time, 
among  a  people  with  whctm  poly- 
gamy was  lawful,  he  fays, 

The  pra>5tice  does  not  interfere  with 
any  law  of  nature  or  foclety ;  and  there 
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iz  not  the  fmalleft  impropriety  In  a  man's 
marrying  ten  fifters  of  hiz  wife  in  fuccef- 
Con.  There  iz  no  natural  relation  def- 
troyed  ;  there  iz  no  relation  by  blood  ; 
the  law  ceefes  when  the  reezon  of  it 
ceefes. 

Nov/  if  the  firft  of  the  author's 
rules,  above  quoted,  (which  he 
pretends  to  call  a  law  of  na- 
ture) has  any  weight,  he  has  fallen 
into  a  very  great  inconliftency  ; 
for  when  a  woman  marries  the  huf- 
band  of  her  deceafed  fifter,  doeslhe 
not  become  the  ftep-mother  of  child- 
ren,  whole  aunt  fhe  was  before  ? 

His  fecond  rule,  viz,  that  the  hu- 
man fpecies  degenerate  by  a  ma- 
trimonial connection  between  na- 
tural  relations,   is   unfupported    ly 
fafts.  But  it  is  ^'  a  law  of  nature  !'* 
Surely  this  fame  dame  nature  is  ex- 
tremely arbitrary,   in  giving  us  no 
philofophica!,   or  other' realon,  for 
enadting  fuch  a   ftrange  law !  And 
yet  this    is  Mr.  Webfter's  accout  u 
of  thebufinefs,  at  the  very  moment 
"When  he  xsfcnittnizbig,  aye  and  ex- 
pia'ming  too,  the  7Jioth:;s  of  the  Deity, 
for  prohibiting  marriage  in  certain 
cafes.    As  citizens  of  America  how- 
ever, we  Ihall  rejoice  to  liud   Mr. 
Weblter's  principle  reriHed  by  ex- 
perience ;  for   if,   as  he   fays,    the 
marriage  of  relations  has  a  tendency 
to  make  pigmies  of  the  human  race, 
furely  we  have  reafon   to  expcd; 
that   a  contrary  caufe   will  produce 
an   oppoiite  effecl,  and    that  fioni 
the   heterogeneous  mixture  of  our 
citizen?,  who  are  fpi-ung  from  vari- 
ous nations,  a  mixt  olfipring  will  a- 
rile,    ftrong    and    gigantic  as   the 

Patagonians    themfelves -In    our 

opinion,  Mr.  Webfter  has  venture*! 
beyond  his  depth,  in  the  metaphy- 
fical  refinements  of  this  edy. 

We  come  now  to  our  author's 
T!nfc3UavcQiis  reyiiarks  on  dlvilionj  of 
property,  government,  &:c.  in  ihs 
United  States. 

Some  general  obfcrvations  re- 
fpeiiiog   the  influence  of  property 
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on  govern  ment  firft  occur.      And 
mention  is  made  of  the  pernicious 
eflefts  of  the  feudal  fyllem  of  te- 
luues    in    Europe,    by    whioli    the  • 
"reat    landholders   are    enabled   to 
ktep  the  people  in  a  ftate  of  vafial- 
ag«.     This  evil  has,  in  fome  mea- 
■lure,  been  remedied  by  commerce, 
l^iit  commerce  haz  been  favourable  to 
hiarckind.     Az  the  rules  of  fuccK'Jion  to 
cftatcs,  every  where  ellabliihcd  in  Europe, 
are  calculated  to  aggrandize  the  feiv  at 
the  enpenfe  of  the  tnany,  commerce,  by- 
creating  and  accumulating  perfonal  eflate, 
haz  introduced  a  new  fpecies  of  power  to 
ballancc  the  influence  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty.    Commerce  found   its  way  from 
Italy  and  the  eeft,  to  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, diffufing   in    its  progrefs  freedom, 
knowledge  and  independence.  Commerce 
iz  favorable  to  freedom  ;  it  flurifhes  moll 
in.  r-epublics ;  indeed  a  free  intercfiiurfe  by 
trade  iz  almoll  fatal  to  defpotifm  ;   for 
which  reezon,  fome  princes  lay  it  under 
fcvere  reftriAions  :   In  other  countries  it 
iz  dil'curaged  by  public  opinion,  which 
renders  trade  dilreputabLe.    This  iz  more 
fiital  to  it,  than  the  edids  of  tyrants. 
\  The  laws  of  America,  by  favour- 
ing an  equal  didribution  of  proper- 
ty, are  adapted  to  the  genius  of  our 
governments.        Inteibue     eltates 
are     always    fubject    to     dlvilion, 
which  furnifhes  an   elfedlual  bar  to 
perpetuities.  Tlielegiflature  of  Maf- 
fachufetts  have  lately  aboliflied  that 
abiurd  exception  to  the  equal  divifi" 
on  of  an  inreltate's    eftate,   which 
itP.owed  tlje  oldeft  Ion  two   iliares, 
and' which  flill  prevails  in  the  other 
ftares. 

In  confequcnce  of  theze  laws,  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Eiiginnd  enjoy  an  equality  of 
condition,  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  To  the  fame  caaie  may  be 
ifcribcd  the  rapid  population  of  theze 
ftates  ;  for  eftates  )vy  divifion  are  kept 
fmall,,by  which  niecns  every  man  iz  oblig- 
ed to  lal)or,  and  labor  iz  the  direcl  caulc 
of  population.  Fur  the  fame  rcc2ron,  the 
people  of  theze  llates,  feel  and  exert  the 
pride  of  independence. 

Altho  the  principle  iz  |ru  that  a  gene- 
ral diftribution   of  lands  iz  the  bafis  of  a 
.  repuiiiicun  guvernmcnt,   ytt   tliere  iz   an 
tvil  arifiu'^  oiit  of  this  diftribution,  wliich 
tue  New-England  U^tcs  now   Ucl,  and 


which  wil  increafe  witli  the  population  of 
the  country.  The  trads  of  land  firft  ta- 
ken up  by  the  fettlcrs,  were  not  very  corn 
CderabL  ;  and  theze  having  been  repeet- 
edly  divided  among  a  number  of  heirs, 
hav  left  the  prefcnt  proprietors  aimoft 
without  fubfiftence  for  their  families^. 
Vaft  numbers  of  men  do  not  poffcfs  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  akers  eech,  and  many 
not  half  the  quantity.  It  iz  with  difii- 
culty  that  fuch  men  can  fupport  families 
and  pay  taxes.  Indeed  mofk  of  them  are 
unable  to  do  it ;  they  involve  thcmfclven 
in  det :  the  creditors  take  the  little  land 
they  poiTefs,  and  the  people  are  driven, 
poor  and  helplefs,  into  an  uncultivated 
A-ildernefs.  Such  are  the  cfFe-fts  of  an  e- 
qual  divifion  of  lands  among  heirs  ;  and 
fuch  the  caufes  of  emigr?.t:ioa  ta  the  wefl- 
ern  territories. 

The  partiality  of  our  author  for 
the  New-England  States,  has  indu- 
ced him  to  exercife  his  ingenuity,  to 
palhate  the  conduct  of  the  firft  fet- 
tlers  of  thofe  State?,  in  banifhing 
ijom  amongft  tliem  all  who  diiTent- 
ed  from  them  in  religious  opinions, 
though  they  theml'elves  had  fled 
from  religious  perfecutitm  in  Eng- 
land. Thi<5,  and  the  execution  of 
laws  againii  witches,  he  attempts 
to  excufe,  by  faying,  bigotry  was 
the  charac^leriftic  of  the  age,  and 
laws  againft  witchcraft  were  enac*t- 
ed  in  other  American  colonies. 
He  has  not  been  able,  however,  to 
produce  one  initance  of  an  execution 
of  liich  laws,  nor  has  he  lliown  that 
religious  peri'ecution  pi^evailed  irt 
the  other  colonies. 

We  admire  and  efteem  the  lead- 
ing characleriftics  of  the  people  of 
New- England  ;  we  know  their 
manners  to  be,  in  general,  favoura- 
ble to  the  genius  of  a  democratic 
republic;  but  we  cannot  pafs  over 
in  iilence,  fuch  illiberal  refle^lions 
on  the  citizens  of  other  States,  a?, 
we  are  forry  to  fay,  occur  more 
than  once  in  thele  remarks.  But  of 
fhefeweihall  haveocc^ifion  toipeak 
hereafter. 

The  great  degree  of  general  in- 
formation; for   which  the  people  in 
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&me  of  the  New- England  States 
are  (o  remarkable,  Mr.  V/ebiler 
attributes  to  the  influence  ot"  a 
mimerouS  and  refpedlable  clergy  ; 
ihe  eftablifliment  of  town  or  pa- 
rifli  fchools,  which  are  fupported 
by  a  genera!  tax  5  and  the  difFuHon 
of  knowledge  amongft  the  people, 
by  means  of  newfpapersand  parifll- 
librartes.     Of  the  lalt  he  fays, 

Theze  are  procured  by  fubfcription, 
but  they  are  msmerons,  the  expeule  not 
teing  confiderable,  and  the  dtfire  of  rsed- 


ing  univerfal.  One  hundred  volums  of 
hooks,  felefted  from  the  beft  writers  ou 
ethics,  divinity  and  hiftory,  and  red  by 
'  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  town  or 
village,  wil  hav  an  amazing  influence  in 
fpreding  knowledge,  correcting  the  mor- 
als, and  feftening  the  manners  of  a  nation. 
I  am  acquainted  with  pariflies,  where  al- 
moft  every  houfholder  haz  red  the  works 
of  Addifon,  Sherlock,  Atterbury,  Watts, 
Young,  and  other  fimilar  writings  ;  and 
wil  converie  handfomely  on  the  i'ubjeCls 
of  which  they  treat. 

(^To  be  continuid.) 


.^DISSERTATION  072  the  means  of  Preferving 
Health,  in  Charlefton,  and  the  Adjacent  low  Country. 
By  David  llamiay,  M.  D.  An  Oaavo  Pamphlet.  Pu"b- 
liilied  in  Charlefton. 


(Concluded from  page 

O  F  all  the  inftru<^ions  Dr.  Ram- 
fay  has  laid  down  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health,  perhaps  none  is 
more    deferving  of  attention   than 
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the  following.  Kis  obfervatien, 
that  "  early  rifmg  is  one  of  the 
bell  means  of  obviating  coftive- 
nef?/'   leems  very  rational ;     and 


is  altogether  confiftent  with  the 
principle^?  of  the  animal  economy. 
V/e  believe  Dr.  Ramfay  is  entitled 
to  th©  merit  of  having  firil  fnggeft- 
ed  this  thought ;  at  lealt,  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  met  with  it 
before,  in  any  author. 

Coftivenefs  ought  to  be  particularly  a- 
voided  in  this  climate.  Regularity  in  the 
alvine  difcharges  is  of  the  laftconfcquence. 
Their  retention,  by  difturbing  the  whole 
animal  economy,  proves  a  fource  of  many 
evils.  Whenever  thefe  difcharges  do  not 
return  at  their  proper  period,  efficacious 
methods  fhoald  be  immediately  adopted, 
to  aid  the  languid  bowels  in  the  difcharge 
of  their  ueccflary  functions.  E.iling  ear- 
ly Is  one  of  tiic  bed  means  of  obviating 
coftivenefs.  The  cool  morning  air  tends 
to  throw  the  excrementitious  humors  on 
the  bowels,  and  to  haftcn  their  difcharge. 
The  reverfe.  is  the  cafe  with  fuchperfons 
as   fp.end  aii    undue  proportion  of  their 


time  in  a  recumbent  pofture,  and  particu- 
larly thofe  v/ho  lie  in  bed  after  funrife. 
Attention  to  the  ftate  of  the  bowels  is 
particularly  indifpenfible  in  the  fumil-jcr 
and  firfl  months  of  the  autumn.  In  moft 
of  the  difeafes  between  June  and  Novem- 
ber, the  bile  is  more  or  Icfs  injurioufly 
predominant,  and  fhould  be  daily  dif- 
charged. 

A  due  obfervance  of  the  follow- 
ing fimple  diredtion,  might  be  the 
means  of  preferving  many  ufeful 
lives  to  the  community. 

If  notwithflanding  all  our  precautions 
to  the  contrary,  a  fever  is  beginning  td 
form,  inftead  of  indulging  the  vain  hope, 
-that  it  will  go  off  itfdf,  we  fhould  in- 
ftantly  retreat  to  otir  chambers,  and  take 
fomething,  that,  by  rcftoring  an  equable 
perfpiration,  will  turn  the  current  of  hu- 
mours from  within  outwardly.  Nothing 
does  this  fo  eirevilually  as  a  vomit.  .  A 
proper  medicine  ©f  that  kind,  taken  in 
time,  when  the  introductory  fynvptoms 
forbode  a  fever,  will  often  deltroy  it  in 
embryo,  prevent  a  fit,  of  ficknefs,  and  the 
neceffity  of  taking^.a  variety  of  other  me- 
dicines. 

Having  pointed  out  thcfe  things 
which  ought  to  be  avoided,  he 
next  enumerai:es  thole  which  ought 
to   be   dor.e^    to   ptelerve  health. 
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Prefuniing  that  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercife  in  ever)'- 
iJta^rwD,  are  obvious  to  all,  he  lays 
tlown  a  tew  obfervations  more  im- 
4i5ediately  applicable  to  the  climate 
for  which  he  writes.  His  remarks 
en  the  nfe  of  the  flannel-lhirt,  cold 
'bath,  and  aliments,  are  extreme- 
ly rational  and  jult 

Thv  inhabitants  of  Carolina  are  in  ge- 
neral, at  ail  ti)nes,  kfs  liable  to  rhcuma- 
tilms,  coughs,    colds,    and  inflammatory 
iiiforders,  than  thofe  who  live  in  colder 
climates,      Confi:niptioMs,    except  a  few 
torn  catarrh,  are  feidom  lean  among  our 
citizens.      Gravel  and  flonc  are  compara- 
tiv£<ly  rare  in  this  country.    But  to  fevers 
■fjf  the  low  kind,  Vv-e  are  particularly  ex- 
pofcd,  efpccially  in  the  interval  between 
Jane  and  November.     As  thcfe    may  be 
confidercd  to  be  the  endemic  of  the  count- 
ry, 1  beg  leave  to  offer  fome  praAical  ob- 
fervations on  the  meansofpreventingthem. 
Our  fummcr  and  autumnal  fevers,  as  far  as 
they  dtpend  on  local  fituation,  chiefly  arife 
from  the  feparate  or  combined  influence  of 
heic,  moifture,  and  marfh  miafmata.     To 
fecurc  the  body  againft  the  effects  of  thefe 
enemies  to  health,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an 
obje<5l  of  attention.     With  this  view,  I 
would  recommend  the  wearing  of  flannel 
next  the  ikin.     Where  a  perfon  is  imme- 
diately covered  with  linen,  the   perfpiraT- 
bie  matttr,  as  fall  as  thrown  off,  is  col- 
lided and  kept  in  contacft  with  the  duds 
from   which  it   cxu<lcd.      On    the   other 
baud,  fianncl,  by  abforbing  the  fame,  re- 
moves mudi  of  it  from  the  ikin.     The 
gentle    fridlon    of   flannel,    which   foon 
ceafts  to  he  dii'agreeal)ld,  ads  hke  a  ftefh 
brufh,  and  promotes  an  agreeable  perfpi- 
ratiou,  than  which  nothing  is  more  con- 
ducive  to  healths     Where  the  trunk  of 
the   body  is  immediuttly   covered    with 
woollen   of  any  kind,  tlie  chance  of  fuf- 
fering  from  ludden  changes  of  the  atmofr 
pliere  is  i^reatiy  lefftned.     Summer  colds 
arc  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  thofe 
which  take  place  in  winter.     To  thefe 
wc  are  pariicularly  cxpofed  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  warm  v.'cathcr,  when  tlie  nights 
begin  to  grow  cnol.     They  who  confult 
only  preftnt  gratification,  are  apt  to  dif- 
cncilmbcr  themfelves  from  the  bed-cloaths, 
and   in   that  fituation  they  go  to  fleep. 
'I  his,  though  harmlefs  in  the  Crfl  part  of 
the  night,  often  become?  injurious  before 
day,,  cither  from   f5ddtn   changes  of  the 
atmofphere,  or  from  tiiat  gradual  cooling 


of  it,  whiih  takes  place  towards  autumn. 
He  who  fleeps  in  flannel  has  a  coullant 
defence  againft  thofe  changes,  and  is 
thereby  fortified  againfl  a  common  excit- 
ing caufe  of  the  diforders  of  the  feafon. 

Cold  bathing,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, is  an  excellent  preventative  of  the 
difeafes  of  this  country.  As  heat  rekixes, 
it  is  obvious  that  cold  mufl  brace.  Once 
in  twenty-four  heurs,  to  immerfe  the  bo- 
dy in  cold  water,  moft  powerfully 
ftrengthens  the  whole  fyflem.  Perfpira- 
tion,  tb.ough  for  a  momtiy:  checked,  in^ 
creafes  with  the  returning  glow,  which 
innnediately  follows,  when  the  bathed  per- 
fon  is  wiped  dry  and  begins  tu  take  exer- 
cife.  If  this  is  done  in  the  evening,  it 
feidom  fail;*  of  procuring  a  good  night's 
reft  ;  if  in  the  morning,  it  fortifies  the 
body  for  bearing  the  heat  of  tbe  fallow- 
ing day. 

Colds  In  the  head  are  very  uncommon 
when  it  is  daily  wafhcd  in  cold  water. 
The  eyes  of  a  perfon  who  frequently 
plunges  them,  wide  open,  into  cold  wa-s 
terj  will  feidom  be  either  weak  or  in., 
flamed.  Difeafes  of  the  throat  r^re^y  at-» 
tack  thofe  who  daily  wafli  their  Becks  'a  irh 
cold  water.  Frequent  wafnings  of  the 
niouth  prevent  much  of  the  tqotii-ache. 

The  aliment  ufed  in  fummer  fhould 
l.e  antifeptic  and  generous.  The  influence 
of  what  we  eat  and  drink  is  very  great. 
Butter  and  fat  meats  tend  evidently  to 
clog  the  ftomach  and  vitiate  the  bile,  ami 
therefore  fhould  be  laid  aCde,  or  fparing- 
ly  ufed,  in  hot  weather.  A  due  propor- 
tion of  meat  and  vegitables  is  proper» 
Pepper,  and  other  warm  condinmnt^, 
which  are  ufed  in  feafoning,  though  in 
theory  they  fcem  to  be  improper,  in  a 
country  where  heat  abounds,  are  found  by 
experience  to  be  wholtfome. 

Wattr  is  Nature's  diluent-  It  is  the  only 
drink  that  can  be  fafely  taken  at  all  timcti, 
and  by  all  perfons;  but,  nevcrthtlefs,  ni'-n 
in  every  age  and  country,  and  in  every 
ftate  of  focicty,  have  fought  for  fomething 
that  was  more  ftimulant-  Of  all  the  addi- 
tions made  to  wattr  for  that  purpofe,  rum 
is  the  moft  pernicious.  It  contains  no  nour- 
iflimcnt,  tu:  like  a  flow  poifon  infenlilily 
undermines  the  fprings  of  life.  As  man- 
kind will  not  content  themfelves  with  n^- 
ture's  beverage,  it  is  the  duty  of  phyfici- 
ansto^iredto  fuch  fubftitutcs  as  bring 
the  greateft  !>cnefits  with  the  leaft  injury. 
Of  this  dafs  are  liquors  which  are  prepared 
by -fermentation,  and  ajfo  thofe  which  arc 
CKprefl'ed  frum  vegetables.  Of  the  drinks 
H.ed  among  ui,  none  are  tc^ual  to  portt* 
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end  wlnfe  f6r  preventing  fevers.  The 
"former,  by  its  bitterneis,  ftrtngthens  the 
ftomach,  while  it  proves  highly  nutritious, 
and  at  the  fame  tirae  moderately  evacu- 
ant-  Obftinate  vomitings  are  ibmetimes 
cured  by  it,  more  effecftually  than  by  the 
moft  celebrated  officinal  compofitions. 
Within  ten  years  paft,  In  v/hich  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city  have  generally  ex- 
changed punch  for  porter,  they  have 
grown  much  more  healthy.  Complaints 
ot  the  bowels  have  lenfibly  leffened.  Phy- 
ficians  are  not  now  called  upon  to  attend 
one  patient,  with  the  Hry  belly-ache,  for  e- 
very  ten  they  formerly  vifited.  Punch, 
when  weak,  and  taken  in  moderation,  and 
no  oftener  than  occafionally,  is  falutary  and 
refrcfning,  but  by  no  means  fuits  for  com- 
mon drink.  The  fame  obfervation  holds 
good  with  refpcd  to  cyder.  Mineral  a- 
cids,  diluted  with  water,  correA  bile, 
and  refift  cur  fummer  difeafes ;  but  this 
cannot  be  affirmed  of  drinks  prepared 
with  limes,  and  fuch  like  vegetable  aLi<ls, 
when  freely  and  frequently  taken. 
Thefe  remarks,  though  generally  well 
founded,  admit  of  exceptions. 

The  temperate  ufe  of  good  found  wine 
is  one  of  the  mod:  effectual,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  pleafanteft,  antidotes  of  fevers. 
It  is  highly  antifeptic,  and  both  prevents 
and  cures  putrid  difeafes.  It  is  much 
more  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  a  cor- 
dial, than  any  of  the  boafted  officinal 
compofitions,  which  are  called  by  that 
name.  Different  conftitutions  require  dif- 
ferent wines  hut  in  general  old  JVIadeira 
agrees  beft  with  the  inhabitants  of  Caroli- 
na. All  phyficians  ktiow,  that  in  low 
fevers  a  liberal  ufe  of  wine  ia  an  effential 
part  of  the  cure.  In  order  to  get  the  fuU 
benefit  of  this  moft  defirahle  ]ircventive 
of  our  lummer  difeafes,  it  fhould  not  be 
drunk  every  day.  If  it  v/as  laid  afide  in 
the  winter  and  fpring,  and  rcfumed  on 
the  approac!"!  of  fummer,  and  continued 
in  daily  ufe,  only  for  three  or  four  months, 
its  efficacy  in  preventing  fummer  and  au- 
tumnal difeafes,  would  be  greatly  increaf- 
ed. 

Our  autlior  nexr  obferve^;,  that, 
The  daily  ufe  of  ftrong  warm  tens  is 
pernicious.  Many  refoedabl^  .medical 
authorities  might  be  produced,  which  con- 
cur in  reprefenting  Eail-lndia  tea  as  un- 
friendly to  the  nerves.  Be  thi.^  as  it'may, 
»11  muU  acknowledge,  that  the  warm  wa* 
ter,  which  is  uied  as  its  vehicle,  muft  be 
wnfuitable  to  this  climate. 

Cherrruhiefs  is  ef  particular  fervice  in 
prel'ervjno-  health.     I\Liny  cf  uur  tiifcifes 


'flow  fi'omhilc,  and  frctfulncf'!  never  fails 
to  caufe  an  iricreafed  flux  of  that  acrid  hu- 
mour into  the  flomacii.  Thofe  who  watch 
their  ovisji  feelings  may  obferve,that  when 
any  wayward  evetit  breaks  in  on  the  peace 
of 'their  minds,  a  bitter  tafte  is  immedi- 
ately felt.  This  proceeds  from  an  over- 
flowing of  bile.  Bilious  perfons  are  for 
the  moll  part  peevilh,  and  peevifh  perfons 
arc  for  the  moft  part  bilious.  Bile  and 
fietfiilnefs  feeni  ^to  be  reciprocally  caufc 
and  cfTeA,  and  both  predifpofe  to  danger- 
ou"*  difwrders.  The  eyes  are  fometimes 
cbferved  to  turn  fuddenly  ytiUow,  in  a 
guft  of  pafiion.  They  who  are  bleffed 
vvith  a  conlLant,  equable  flow  of  cheerful 
fpirits,  are  exempted  from  one  of  the  oc- 
cafional  caufcs  of  fevers  :  on  the  other  hand, 
fuch  as  give  v^ay  to  peevilhnefs,  or  to  the 
depreffing  pafiions,  are  particularly  ex  • 
pofed  to  the  difeafes,  which  a  low,  moift 
country  is  apt  to  produce. 

In  particular  habits,  the  daily  ufe  of  je- 
fuit'o  bark,  from  July  till  O  tober,  is  ad- 
vifeable.  Three  dofes  of  it,  combined 
with  a  little  rhubarb  if  neceflary,  taken 
in  fubftance,  every  day  or  every  other 
day,  where  ordinary  ^n-ccautions  are  tak- 
en, may  in  general  be  relied  upon,  as  an 
effeclual  antidote  to  the  fummer  and  au- 
tumnal fevers  of  this  country. 

Throughout  the  fummer  and  the  flrft 
month  of  autumn,  fires  are  more  ufeful  in 
damp  days,  than  in  the  dry  cold  weather 
of  winter.  They  correct  the  exceffive 
moifture  of  the  atmofphere,  and  counter- 
ad):  the  exciting  caufes  cf  the  complaints 
moil  ufuai  ill  the  btsfore-mentioned  fea- 
ions. 

Though  the  fituation  of  Charlei- 
ton  is  lo  low  that  water  is  found  at 
eight  or  ten  feetTrom  the  fnrface  of 
tl>e  ground,  yet  the  houfes  have 
gentiraliy  cellars,  in  which  the  wa- 
ter often  ftagnares,  and  iemls  forrtv 
fuch  putrid  exhalations  as  are  i'evAi- 
bly  (ffenfive  to  the  inhabitants.. 
Dr.  Rainiay,  therefore,  with  good 
reafon,  condcnins  the  digging  of 
cellars  in, low  iituacions,  as  being 
dellru{^ive  of  health.  Where  ce!- 
1  '.rs  are  lunk,  he  recomnscnds  fre,- 
que!>t  pumping.  He  alfo  recom- 
rfiendi  the  planting  of  ti:ees  in  froiiit 
of  dwelling-houies,  with  a  view  to 
purify  the  air,  Mr^iich  growing  ve- 
getables are  v/eli  known  to' do. 
Trie  Itieets  of  Cha;ltllon  have  uot 
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yet  been  paved.  It  would  feern 
ihat  a  fear  of  increafing  the  heat 
has  been  the  cauie.  Dr.  Ramfay 
tiiinks,  however,  that  pavements 
Would  be  falutary,  by  repreffing 
moift  exhalations,  and  thus  lelTening 
the  morbid  qualities  of  the  air. 

Some  judicious  obfervations  are 
nvide  on  the  materials  and  lituation 
proper  for  dwelling-houfcs  ;  and  on 
the  means  of  rendering  them  heal- 
tby  in  low  marfhy  places. 

Wooden  houles  are  nioft  fuitable  to  this 
cliauto.  They  are  much  drier,  and  con- 
leqiicncly  healthier,  than  thole  which  are 
built  with  bfick.  The  latter  abforb  and 
retain,  for  a  long  time,  much  of  that  moi- 
ftur-;  with  which  our  atmofphere  abounds. 
Brick  houses  would  be  much  drier  than 
they  ufuuUy  are,  if  a  vacancy  was  left  be- 
tween the  walls  and  the  plaftering  ou 
their  infides.  This  might  eufily  be  done 
by  means  of  flud?,  projecting  but  a  few 
inches  from  the  wails. 
•  The  pofition  of  our  country  houfes, 
with  relpect  to  fwamps,  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to ;  for  the  fummer  winds  fweep- 
ing  along  their fu:  face,  waft  deftruAion  to 
the  inhabita^if.s.  In  general,  the  planters 
•would  do  well  to  encourage  the  growing 
of  trees,  between  their  houfes  and  the 
neigJibouring  fwamps ;  and  to  conftruct 
their  houfes  fo  as  to  have  neither  doors 
nor  windows  fronting  on  marlhy  ground  ; 
but  as  this  cannot  always  be  done,  they 
fhould  build  on  the  fouth  fides  of  their 
rice  fields  and  other  waters.  The  winds 
in  the  fummer  months  are  for  the  moft 
purt  fouthcrly.  To  be  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  breathing  airf  faturated  with  the 
noxious  effluvia  acquired  in  pafiing  over 
.llagnant  waters,  muit  be  highly  injurious. 
It  is  an  old  and  well  authenticated  obfer- 
vation,  that  perfons,  whether  white  or 
black,  employed  in  burning  tar-kilns,  are 
always  healthy.  The  method  praMifed 
by  Indians  and  negroes  of  living  in  fmoke, 
is  conducive  to  health  ;  but  the  inconve- 
nience of  fuch  a  lituation  will  forever  o- 
j>erate  againik  its  being  introduced  into 
common  ufc  among  our  citizens;  but, 
reyertheicls,  fonie  confiderablc  analogo.us 
bLUefit,  with  litile  cxptnce  or  inconve- 
nience, mio^lit  he  piuciii-cd  to  tliofe  who 
rclidt  in   the  country,  from  fires  kicdkd 


round  or  near  their  houfes.  Thcfe  will 
be  mors  neceflary  when  the  wind  is  caft- 
erly,  and  more  beneficial  if  made  with  re- 
finous  pine-wood. 

On  thcfe  principles,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  why  Charlcfton  i» 
more  healthy  than  the  neighbouring  pa- 
rilhes.  It  has  long  been  oblcrycd  in  low 
countries,  that  they  vi'ho  refide  in  towns, 
arc  more  healthy  than  thofe  who  live  dif- 
perfed  in  the  country,  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  central  parts  of  t«wns  arc 
healthier  than  thofe  who  live  in  their  ex- 
tremities. The  lire  and  fmoke  from  fe- 
veral  hundred  contiguous  kitchens,  cannot 
fail  of  diminifliing  the  moiftnefs  of  the 
atmofphere.  I'he  frequent  ringing  of 
bells,  the  flowing  of  the  tides,  the  mo- 
tion of  carriages  and  of  perfons,  occafiou 
a  briflcer  circulation  of  air  in  this  city, 
than  in  the  adjacent  country.  The  poli- 
cy of  removing,  on  the  approach  of  fum- 
mer, from  the  country  to  Charleflon,  is 
therefore  wife. 

The  great  excellence,  and  gene- 
ral utility,  of  the  obfervations  con- 
tained in  this  diflertation,  have  in- 
duced us  to  be  uncommonly  lengthy 
in  our  extracts.  We  lliall  conclude 
with  Dr.  Ramfay's  advice  to  thofe 
ftrangers,  who  propofe  to  fettle  in 
Charlefton  or  its  vicinity. 

Strangers  who  propofe  to  refide  in  this 
country,  and  our  own  citizens  who  have 
been  long  abfent,  when  intending  to  re- 
turn, fhould  make  a  poinf  of  arriving 
here  about  the  month  of  November. 
They  would  then  have  at  leaft  a  year  to 
be  affimilated  to  the  climate,  before  their 
health  would  be  endangered  by  any  thing 
peculiar  to  it.  The  fudden  deaths  among 
us  of  perfons  difufed  to  our  country,  are 
to  be  referred  to  an  injudicious  choice  of 
time  for  coming  to  it,  and  ftill  more  to 
their  own  imprudence,  combined  with 
the  hofpitality  of  the  inhabitants  To  be 
invited  almofl  daily  to  the  plentiful  tables 
of  their  friends,  and  acquaintances,  is  the 
misfortune  of  fuch  perfons.  A  fever,  ra- 
pid in  its  progrefs,  and  fatal  in  its  ilTue, 
is  frequently  the  conl'cquence.  Strangers 
coming  iiitotliis  country  Ihould^be  doubly 
on  their  guard,  but  hiilead  thereof  they 
too  often  fulFcr  thcinlelves  to  be  fcalled 
into, fevers,  and  not  unfrcqucntly  out  of 
their  lives. 
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^  D  I  S  C  O  U  Pv  S  E  delivered  in  St.  PauVs  Churchy. 
Philadelphia,  Sunday,  July  2$th,  1790,  on  occ a/ion  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Lucia  Magaw,  zvife  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Magaw,  D.  D ;  By  Jofeph  Bend,  A.  M. 
Affiflant  mimfter  of  Chrift-Church  and  St.  Peter's* 
Pubiilhed  in  Philadelphia,    Price   lid. 


THIS  is  a  plain  and  fenfible  dif- 
courfe,  on  a  trite,  but  important 
fubjeft  j  viz.  the  ineftimable  value 
of  time.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the 
folemnlty  of  the  occafion.  The 
ftyle  is  neither  groveling  nor  turgid, 
but  pure,  dignified,  and  corre6t ; 
and  the  arguments,  if  not  new,  are 
not  without  fome  charms  of  novel- 
ty, from  the  garb  in  which  they 
appear.  The  following  obferva- 
tions  are  interefting  to  all,  and 
cannot  be  too  ferioufly  attended  to  : 

The  arrows  of  death  fly  thick  around. 
No  one  can  tell  how  foon  he  may  be  piei-- 
ced  by  the  grim  King  of  Terrors ;  yet 
every  one  lives  as  if  he  were  one  of  the 
fortunate  individuals,  who  Ihall  efcape. 
Do  the  ignoble  vulgar  fmk  filently  into 
the  grave  ?  There  alfo,  with  pomp  and 
grandeur,  are  the  tich  and  noble  depofi- 
ted.  Does  the  viiflim  of  lingring  difeafe 
fall  at  length,  before  its  flow,  but  certain 
advances  ?  The  fudden  fl:roke  of  Death 
cuts  off  alfo  the  healthful  and  vigorous. 
Do  the  old  and  deformed  yield  to  his 
powtr  ?.  So  alfo  do  the  young  and  the 
beautiful :  They  droop  before  him,  like 
the  flowers  of  fpring,  nipped  by  an  un- 
timely froft :  they  wither  as  foon  as 
blown,  decay,  and  are  feen  no  more. 

Our  author  has  given  an  excel- 
lent character,  though  not  perhaps 
what  the  world  may  reckon  a  Ihin- 
ing  one,  of  Mrs.  Magaw,  from 
which  we  have  fele^led  the  few 
extracts  which  follow  ; 

"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
Ihould  go;  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will 
iu)t  depart  from  it,"  was  a  precept  of  the 
wife  King  of  Ifrael ;  and  its  truth  and  ex- 
cellence were  deeply  imprefied  on  the 
mind  uf  our  departed  fifter.  With  rati- 
onal coxividiwn,  flie  paid  flridl  regard  to 
the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  her 
offspring.;,  fludious  to  inftill  into  their 
fender  miiul*  fuch  fcjnimcnts  and  opini- 


ons, as  would  tend  to  make  them  truly,' 
honourable  here,  and  fupremely  happy 
hereafter. 

In  her  zeal  for  the  more  important 
branches  of  education,  fl\e  fet  perhaps  an 
inferior  value  upon  fuch  as  are  ornament- 
al ;  but  this  was  an  error  upon  the  right 
fide.  In  the  prefent  day  of  gaiety  and 
diflipation,  when  we  feem  more  anxious 
to  adorn  the  perfon,  than  to  inform  the 
the  mind,  or  improve  the  heart,  no  re- 
fieAing  perfon  fhould  cenfnre  another,  be 
caufe  in  his  zeal  for  the  more  important 
quaUties  of  the  mind  and  the  heart,  he 
undervalues  thofe  ornaments,  which  are 
merely  external. 

She  taught  the  young,  that  the  duties  ' 
of  religion  have  no  invincible  difficulty  ; 
that  "  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs, 
and  all  her  paths  peace  ;"  and  flie  fhewed 
to  thofe  of  maturer  years,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  piety  and  virtue  poffefs  more  real 
dignity,  than  all  which  wealth  and  power 
can  beltov^'.  Taught,  at  an  early  age, 
that  the  favour  of  the  Lord  is  the  moft 
defirable  blcffing,  flie  ardently  fought  it  ; 
and  each  revolving  year  confirmed  her  in 
her  choice.  While  bleffed  with  health, 
Ihe  rwet  him  in  his  holy  ordinances;  when 
deprived  of  that  excellent  bleffing,  her 
heart  was  in  the  houle  of  the  Lord,  al- 
though her  body  wSs  confined  to  the  bed 
of  ficknefs. 

Eut  flie  did  not  difplay  her  piety  in  & 
mere  attendance  on  religious  worlhip, 
and  a  regard  to  the  ordinances  of  God, 
Her  faith  influenced  her  pravflice ;  and 
"  whatfoever  things  are  true,  honeft,  pure, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report,"  ihe  ftrove  to 
perform.  While  the  fame  of  her  neigh- 
bour was  bandied  from  tongue  to  tongue, 
charity  and  good-nature  opened  her 
mouth,  or  the  finger  of  filence  refted  up- 
on her  lips.  If  the  houfelefs  child  of 
want,  or  any  other  objeft  of  real  diftrcfs. 
Implored  her  affi fiance,  the  fuppli cation 
was  not  made  in  vain.  Benevolence  was 
a  diflinguiiliing  feature  of  her  charailer. 
Inftead  c^f  fteeling  her  heart  agaiiift  the 
cries  of  diftrefs,  that  flie  might  more  e a- 
fily  attain   i'upcvfluous  cnjcf\-mcnts,    flic 
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-v^ifely  fuppreffcd  the  dtfirj  of  thel'e,  and 
liaencd  to  the  (oft  peri'ualionsof  humanity. 

While  otheiji  ran  the  giddy  round  o£ 
diflipation,  and  perhaps  larhficed  health 
ahd  fortune  at  its  ftirinc,  flie,  in  the  full 
cnjoymcut  of  health,  iouglit  pleafurc  in 
donieflic  endearments  and  don.cftic  em- 
ployments Convinced  that  thcfe  coniH- 
tHte  a  principal  part  of  female  glory,  (he 
fought  hers  in  this  proper  Iphcre,  and 
ha{>pily  attained  it 

lu  her frieudfliipb  fhc  was  wxrm  and  fin- 


cere.  The  unHiaken  votary  of  truth,  fhe 
abhorred  every  thin^,  which  looked  li&o 
hypocrify  and  diflimulation  ;  and  the 
friends  of  her  youth  were  the  friends  of 
her  maturor  age.  She  felt  the  force  of 
thofe  bonds,  hy  which  all  the  childrvn  o£ 
Adam  are  united;  but  file  more  particu- 
larly rejoiced  in  the  joy,  and  fympathized 
in  the  forrow  of  her  friends.  To  give 
them  plcafure,  to  alTuage  their  j^rief,  to 
alleviate  rheir  diftrefs,  flic  thoyght  no  pof- 
lible  exertions  too  great. 


.J..|-^..J.^^^.^4..-:..J.i4.^.4.-^•*r•^'^♦-r- 
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THESE  effafions  ofa  devour  and 
benevolent  heart,  will  be  read  with 
advantage,  by  all  into  whi^le  hands 
they  may  chance  to  tall.  What  can 
be  more  interellin'T  to  a  chrilhan, 
than  the  undilguifed  thoughts  ofa 
niinifter  of  God,  at  a  time  when  a 
Icene  of  domelHc  affliction  had  laid 
open  every  avenue  to  the  heart  ? 
What  can  be  more  inllru(5tive,  than 
a  view  of  the  hiilerings,  the  forti- 
tude, and  chriitian  relignation  ofa 
votary  of  true  religion,  in  her  lall  1 
moments  ? 

To  thole  kindred  fpirits,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  fhed  a  tear  of  fympa- 
thy  and  condolence,  with  a  virtu- 
OU-.  Ion  or  daughter  of  ;;ffli(ilion  ;  to 
thofe  who  can  conceive  wjiat  is 
meant  by  "the  luSbry  of  woe,"  a 
perufal  kA  thefc  Ni^tcs  will  be  highly 
grateful. 

The  following  extract:  is  taken 
from  a  letter  written,  by  Dr.  xMa- 
gavv,  to  a  female  friend,  a  few  hours 
previous  to  Mrs.  M.igavv's  death. 

She,  whom  you  Joved,  is  fick  unto 
death. — Loii^  have  I  known  the  fricud- 
Ihip,  the  mutuality  of  fweet  affecition, 
that,  from  childhood,  fubfUlsd  between 
you  and  my  Lucia.  Vou  arc  to  fee  each 
other  here,  «&  mon. — 

Think  not  however,  that  your  lovely 
attachments — that  your  union  of  hearts, 
and  former  pleaang  iqtercourfes,  were 
a'.!  lor  nougrit.  The  cffcdls  of  {•oojn.is 
and  ijtuocency,  can  never  p^rilii.      You 


will  meet  in  a  ftate  that  is  permanent, 
and  iiifiuitely  more  happy  than  the  pre- 
fent. 

The  following  thou2;hts,  written 
a  few  days  after  the  melancholy  e- 
venr,  conclude  tliis  mournful,  but 
inftruc^tive  regider. 

•  The  fair  examples  of  piety  and  good-  . 
nefs,  whic'h  it  doth  pleafe  heaven,  now 
and  then,  to  lend  tu  the  nvorld,  are  among 
the  choiceft  favours  that  the  world  can  be 
blelTed  with.  I'hey  are  lights  in  their 
refpeftive  places,  which  the  great  foun- 
tain of  li;^ht  and  love  kindles  and  fwpports 
V  his  own  Spirit,  to  further  his  gracious 
plan  of  human  happinefs:  They  perfuade; 
they  charm;  they  affimilate  congenial  dif- 
pofitions  into  their  own  fellowfhip,  man- 
ners, habits,  taile,  perfedion  :  1  hey  c- 
ven  control,  in  fonie  degree,  tlie  unto' 
ivjrd,  and  flrike  the  -vicious  with  awe.— 

I  do  not  think  that  reverence  and  com- 
mendation fnould  be  confined  to  thofe 
who  treail  with  dignity  the  /i'/j/:c  walks 
in  life  :  there  are  departments  more  reti- 
red, and  fituations  far  from  being  pom- 
pous or  i];owy,  where  the  graces  which 
adorn  humanity,  and  flied  their  kindly  in- 
fluences around,  are  aptefl  to  be  met  with. 

The  pure,  the  refined,  the  tender,  the 
generous,  fenfibilities  of  the  heart,— the 
temper  iniprcffed  with  the  divine  image, 
and  taught  by  heaven  itfelf,  to  move  and 
flow  in  kindnefs,— the  virtues  of  humility 
and  patience, — felf-compolure  and  felf- 
commund  ;  — the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  ciuiet  fpirit  ; — candour,  finccrity,  a 
lympathetic  feeling  for  others,  a  cordial 
inclination  to  do  tiiem  every  pofilble  f  r- 
vije  ; — thele  are  the  q^ualitics  which, 
wherever  they  are  found,  do  mate  apcr- 
loij  iovciy. 
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Patriotism  ;  mi  Ode  ;  in  honour  of  thofe  zvho  dif- 
tingiiified  them/elves  in  the  late  war. 

YE  patriots,  liflen  to  my  ftrain. 
Nor. thou,  philofophjiy  difdain 
A  theme,  which  every  mind  mull  raife  ; 
Which  angels  might  defcend  to  praife. 
Methinks  1  hear  the  fong  again  ; 
,.,.       Clory.tQ  Cod  and  peace  to  7nen. 

What  merit  (hall  I  firft  record  ; 
The  patriot's  eloquence,  or  iword  ? 
Great  Wajlwigton  in  valour's  field 
Compell'd  our  haughty  foes  to  yield. 
Fraiiklhij  in  France  who  mildly  ftione, 
Prov'd,  both  Minerva' s  are  our  own. 

Of  thofe,  who  oft  their  courage  tried  ; 
Who  nobly  liv'd  or  nobly  died, 
C^od  Wajhington  we  own  fupreme, 
The  foldier's  pride,  the  patriot's  theme. 
He  knew  in  battle  to  excel  ; 
The  arts  of  peace  he  knows  as  well. 

How  many  deathlefs  praife  have  won  ! 

Bold  Adams — gentler  Dickin/on — 

Hancock's  determin'd  foul,  combin'd 

With  Jeff'erfon's  enlighten'd  mind. 

Our  brecifts  v/ith  worth  were  taught  to  glow. 

And  honour'd  foreign  Rochavibeau. 

O  Fra7ice  !  thy  virtues  we  confefs ; 
May  heaven  reward  thee  with  fuccefs  1 
,  •       Thy  ftruggles  let  the  world  revere  ; 

Fayette  is  thine — and  canfl  ihou  fear  1  — 
France  taught  our  haughty  foes  to  bow  ; 
In  freedom  we  inftrucSl  her  now. 

Still  let  us  ev'ry  tribute  give 
To  thofe  who  died,  or  thofe  Vv'ho  live  ; 
To  thofe  who  felt  the  battle's  rage. 
Or  now  in  peaceful  arts  engage. 
To  Gates  immortal  praife  be  given, 
Whiifl /f"^rr^«'j  fpirit  refts  in  Heaven. 
Uni.  Asyl.  Vol.  V,  No.  4-  •"       ■ .     "       L  1       ' 
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Yefoldiers,    who  in  battle  glow'd  ! 

Ye  artifls,  who  true  genius  Ihew'cT ! 

Ye  flatef>neu,  firm  at  once  and  juft  ! 

Whether  ye  live,  or  reil  in  diifl:, 

The  inufe  fhall  crown  yon  with  applaufe; 

Great  were  your  deeds,  and  juft  your  caufe, 

I  fing  (attend  me,  age  ^.x\A youth\) 
The  ftrains  of  glory,  and  of  truth. 
See  !   a  new  government  appears, 
Doubts  to  drfpel,  and  banilh  fears; 
And  fee  !   (whilft  rapture  warms  each  breaft,) 
The  Jlar  of  empire  In  the  wejl  / 
PhUadelphia^  Odober,   i  790. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM^ 

A  H       Y       M       N. 

ALMIGHTY  Power  1  eternal  God  ! 
We  own  thee,  pleas'd  at  oace  and  aw'do 
Tho'  thou  one  diflant  land  didft  claim. 
All  nations  ftiall  confefs  thy  name ; 
By  Jefus  fmce  what  Mofes  taught. 
Is  into  full  perfe(Stion  brought. 

The  fon  of  Jejfe^  from  his  throne. 
Sang  to  his  harp  th*  Ahiighty  one. 
Prophets,  in  bright  fucceffion,  caught 
The  fire,  which  vainly  heathens  fought. 
How  low  mull  fmk  even  Homer' 5  praife, 
Gompar'd  with  bold  Jfaiah's  laysl 

I  fing  another  prophets  fame  j 
(Poets  and  prophets  are  the  fame, 
If,  warm'd  by  bleft  religion's  fires. 
They  truly  tell  what  heaven  inlpires,) 
Thy  ftrains,  Oh !  Jersfuiah  !  prove 
Thy  foul  enjoy'd  celeftial  love. 

What  tho'  by  earthly  power  immur'd — • 
Thy  virtue  was  by  heav'n  fecur'd. 
E'en  from  the  dungeon's  dreary  gloom 
Thy  voice  predi^t^-d  Judah's  doom. 
Aftonifh'd  Jfrael  heard  thy  groans. 
And  tnonarchs  trembled  on  their  thronesc 

A^jyria^ s  chief,  with  warlike  bands. 
At  length  laid  wafte  Judea's  lands. 
What  miracles  had  Mofes  wrought  I 
How  gallantly  had  Jojhua   fought  ! — 
Yet  Ifraely  when  from  God  he  turn'd^ 
In  fack-cloth  and  in  alhcsmourn'd. 
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ReftorM  to  liberty  and  peace. 
By  a  bold  Ton  of  honour' d  Greece, 
Again  their  ramparts  they  repair, 
Renewing  facrifice  and  prayer. 
Again  the  ilrains  of  praife  refound  j 
Again  the  incenfe  fmokes  around. 

From  flavery  thus  again  reftor'd. 
See  1  Ifrae/  grafps  the  cruel  fword. 
Altho*  expos'd  to  foreign  rage, 
Inteftine  wars  their  minds  engage. 
Wild  wrath  and  fury  reign,  whilft  thofc 
Whom  Cod  once  lov'd,  appear  his  foes. 

Whilfl  Reafon  mourns,  whilft  Virtue  weeps  ; 
Whilft  Truth,  and  e'en  Religion  fleeps. 
Behold  !   (an  emblem  of  the  Ikies) 
From  Jejfe's  root  a  branch  arife  ; 
Which  (by  repentance  fms  forgiv'n) 
Points  out  the  certain  road  to  heav'n. 

Ye  fmners  !  hear  his  facred  voice. 
And  in  the  word  of  truth  rejoice. 
Behold  him  fa/},  and  hear  him  figh  ^ 
See  the  tear  trickhngfrom  his  eye  ; 
And,  whilft  fuch  woes  your  pride  fubdue, 
Remember,  that  he  died  for  you. 

To  him  be  ev^ry  tribute  giv'n  ; 
The  fon  of  man  ;  the  Heir  of  heav'n  ! 
Who,  with  the  Sire  and  Spirit,  reigns 
Throughout  all  nature's  vaft  domains. 
Let  all  confefs  th'  eternal  throne. 
And  hailth'  Almighty  three  in  one. 

Philadelphia,  Ocloher,  1790. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

The  ROSE-BUSH  an  Emblem  of  Life. 

nPHE  blooming,  blufhing,  balmy  Rofe 
■*■      A  few  fliort  fun's  remains ; 
Tranfient  flie  doth  her  fwects  difclofe, 
Then  droops  upon  the  plain. 

Not  fo  the  rugged,  prickly  Thorn, 

Which  doth  her  ftalk  furround  j 
That  from  the  bufti  is  never  torn. 

But  conftant  lives  to  wound. 
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Hence  may  we  learn  a  fcrious  truth. 

Though  ill  a  poet's  lay  ! — 
Swift  yieM  the  hours  of  vernal  youth 

To  age's  wintry  fway. 

LAURA. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

7'he  Complaint  ;  Or  the  Lancafler  Maiden  m  Philadelphia. 

DELIA,  we  lov'd  fo  true  and  well, 
O  ur  fighs  were  fo  fincere  ; 
Tliat  virtue  might  our  pafllon  tell. 
And  angels  (loop  to  hear. 

Each  morn  1  met  thee  in  the  grove  ; 

Each  noon    I  told    my   tale  ; 
The  warbling  choir  rehears'd  my  love, 

Refponfive  in  the    vale. 

Thee  I  fele(Sled  from  the  throng 

Of  maidens,  mild  or  vain  j 
Attentive  Echo  heard  my  fong, 

And  fpread  it  o'er  each  plain. 
Perfeftion  in  thy  form  I  faw  ; 

No  blemifli  dwelt  with  thee  ; 
Thy  pleafure  was  to  me  a  law  ; 

And  thou  were  all  to  me. 

Oft  as  thy  milk-white  hand  I  prelVd, 

Or  gently  tonch'd  thy  cheek, 
I  found  fuch  tumults  in  my  breaft. 

As  tongue  can  never  fpeak.  ^- 

But  when  I  dar'd  to  clafp  thy  waift, 

And  feize  the  glowing  kifs. 
Mortals  did  never  rapture  tafte, 

Superior  to  that   blifs. 

Yet,  Delia,  why  your  loVe  forfake. 

And  leave  him  thus  to  mourn  ? 
My  tender  heart  will  furely  break, 

Unlefs  you  foon  return. 

The  fplendid  city  why  admire, 

And  quit  our  peaceful  plains  ? 

There  beaus  are  found  in  rich  attire  , 

But  can  they  charm  like  fwains  ? 

Yet  Lancafter  fome  charms  can  boaft  i 
At  leaft  I  knew  the  time 
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When  Dcl'iu  was  cmifell  its  toaft, 
In   beauty's  glowing  prime. 

But  Philadelphia  all  your  charms 

Will   quickly   bid   decay  ; 
There  you  experience  vairious  harms, 

And  night  is  turn'd  to  day. 
There  day  again  to  night  is  turn'd ; 

Such  revelry  prevails  ; 
This  folly  is  by  Reafon  mourn'd  ; 

But  Falhion  holds  the  fcales. 

Return,  dear  maid,  e're  youth  is  fpent, 

Whillt  yet  your  mind  is  free  ; 
At  Lancaller  expect  content. 
With  honour y  love,  and  me. 

DAMON. 
Lancajler,  1790. 

FORTHE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

On    Reading  the  SORROWS    of    WERTER, 

MISTAKEN  youth  !  thy  love,  to  frenzy  wrought, 
Spurn'd  calm  refleftion  and  each  fober  thought. 
A  little  time  had  fliewn  e'en  Charlotte's  charms 
Had  fhiunk  and  faded  in  a  Werters  arms : 
For  guilt  and  meannefs  ne'er  could  dwell  with  thee  ; 
And  virtuous  friendlhip  foon  had  fet  thee  free. 
But  hadft  thou  triumph'd  o'er  the  fair  one's  fall. 
Thou  then,  as  now,  hadft  met  the  fatal  bail} 
Still  keener  anguifh  had  attacked  thy  mind  "• 

Than  e'en  now  dying  thy  Hung  foul  did  find. 
None  dare  lay  Mercy  wont  extend  its  aid ;  ^ 

But  who  of  that  would  not  have  been  afraid,  ^ 

If  with  a  k'lfs  thou  Charlotte  hadft  betray'd. 


LAURA 
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EPIGRAM. 

WHEN  fancies  odd  plagued  Menelaus'  head. 
Thus  to  her  lord  the  lovely  Helen  laid  : 
Wh-At  though  this  earthly  part  to  Troy  he  bore — 

Still  was  my  /o?// with  thee  on  Sparta's  fhore. 
The  royal  buck   replied,  i  b'lieve  it  well  ; 
Howe'er,  next  time— —leave  me  the  body,  Nell. 
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VANITY    o/  SELF-IMPORTANCE, 

p^  cock,  within  a  ftable  pent. 

Was  ftrntting  o'er  fome  heaps  of  dung* 
And  ftill  as  nigh  their  feet  he  went. 
The  mettled  courfers  ftampt  and  flung. 

Bravo  !  quoth  he,  a  decent  noife  ! 

We  make  a  tolerable  pother  ! 
But  let's  take  care_,  my  merry  boys. 

We  tread  not  upon  one  another, -r- 


The  ne<?l'rine  and  the  peach  difpute 
Which  of  the  two's  the  fairer  fruit. 
May,  quoth  a  blackb'ry,  what's  the  matter  ? 
We  all  arejriends;  then  why  this  clatter  \ 
Sure  folks  muft  think  lis  filly  elyes, 
For  jangling  thus  among  our/elves  ! 

EPIGRAM; 

By  the  late  Lord  Chefterfield,   on  being  ordered  to  quit 
the  room,  by  lady  Frances  Shirley. 

SO  the  firft  man  from  paradife  was  driven. 
Nor  dared  to  murmur  at  the  will  of  heaven. 
Like  him,  to  quit  the  bleft  abode  I'm  loth  ; 
Like  him,  muft  go,  for  angels  drive  us  both. 
Hard  was  his  fate,  but  mine  ftill  more  unkind— 
His  Eve  went  with  him— mine  is  left  behind. 

CONTENTMENT. 

How  truly  bleft  that  virtuous  fwain, 
Who  can  his  paflions'  force  reftrain ; 
Who  fees,  unmov'd,  the  rich,  the  great. 
Nor  mourns  his  wayward,  partial  fate. 
Free  from  wild  nolle,  and  partial  ftrife, 
He  calmly  treads  the  ftage  of  life. 
Contentment,  balm  of  ev'ry  care. 
Still  guards  his  foul  from  fell  defpair  ; 
Within  his  breaft  he  ftill  can  find 
Heaven's  nobleft  gift — a  peaceful  mind. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

AUTUMN;  or  the  FALL  of  the  LEAF;    A  New  Song, 

(Tune,  *'  Whe?i  I  was  a  young  Ofie" .) 

ATTEND  to  my  fong  ;  it  a  moral  may  teach ; 
Although  I  pretend  not  too  gravely  to  preach. 
To  iage  admonitions  too  many  are  deaf ; 
Yet  (bme  may  remember — the  Fall  if  the  Leaf, 

II. 

How  cheerful  was  May  with  her  birds  and  her  flowers  ; 
Then  Nature  exerted  for  man  her  beft  powers. 
But  though,  on  this  globe,  allconfefs  him  the  chief. 
He  ftill  fhould  remember — the  Fail  of  the  Leaf. 

III. 

"When  fummer  advanc'd  with  his  fierce,  fultry  beams. 
How  cool  was  the  grove  !  how  reftoring  the  Itreams  1 
But  time  even  then  did  come  on  like  a  thief. 
And  filently  hinted — the  Fall  sfthe  Leaf, 

IV. 
By  the  Fall  of  the  Leaflet  no  critic  conceive. 
That  I  make  allufions  to  Adam  or  Eve. 
Though  muflins,  filks,  fattins  come  to  their  relief. 
Our  maids  Ihould  remember — the  Fall  of  the  Leaf. 

V. 
The  merchant,  who  trufts  to  the  ocean  his  wealth  ; 
The  failor,  who  rifques  both  his  fafcty  and  health  j 
But  chiefly  the  Farmer,  when  binding  each  Iheaf, 
Should  all  take  a  hint  from — the  Fall  of  the  Leaf, 

VI. 

To  the  Fall  oj  the  Leaf  who  applaufe  can  deny  ! 
Now  Autumn  does  all  his  gay  treafures  fupply. 
The  prefs  foams  with  cider,  beyond  all  belief; 
Lads,  and  lafles!  then  drink  to — the  Fall  of  the  Leaf, 

VII. 

Whatever  by  Spring  or  by  Summer  was  done. 
In  Autumn  is  fully  matur'd  by  the  fun. 
We  abound  in  beer,  cider,  pork,  mutton,  and  beef; 
Then  who  can  lament  much — the  Fall  of  the  Leaf 

VIII. 
Though  Winter  approaches  in  dreadful  array, 
Good  wood  and  good  cider  will  drive  him  away. 
We  farmers,  whilft  failors  climb,  hand,  fteer,  and  reefj 
In  cider  rejoice  and — the  Fall  of  the  Leaf, 
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Love,   thou   Mad'ning   Power,    9i^c. 


A  Favourite  New  Song. 


G  L  u  c  K. 


^-7^-*'' 


Andante.  Love,  thou  mad'ning  pow'r,          I  feel 


Love,  thou  mad'ning  pow'r,          I  feel 


ihy  dart,  fighs  ev'ry  dnxjous       hour,  ev'ry 

±d^fdk=z%^fYtfptz^^^^ 


anxious     hour  fpeak.  my  tortur'd      heart,  fighs  ev» 


fr'^'~~~T — "ii — ; riffl""3'~"~Tr"'T — '5' — ^~1""T P~ — ' 


ry  anxious        hour,  fpeatc  ray  tortur'd  heart,     my  tor- 
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tur'd         heirt 

\:tzs.z 


Love,  thou  mad'ning 


id. 
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ning         pow'r,     1 

•?  "I — I 


Lb 


1  ~)S7  da"^;  f,ihs""ev''""anxirus;^.rxious  hour,  "S^se^'ry 


-~e  Su~lryl^^^^       -^U^,      ^;^y      kmy  fad     re     -    lief, 


e  '  -     lief,         my      fad, my  fad     re     - 
""wladrgmy-'llfea    -     way,  v^eanng  my  life  a    - 
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.way,-       be       thou  my  fad  le     -     lief,         my       fad,     my     fad    re- 


1  lief,  wearing  oy  lite  a     -     way,  my         life,  my  life    a- 

.e-»— ».-:&_  .:l"£  --k~tt  -3 —  -^~^  :»-•» 

im-liiiliiiFLli^iiii 


way 

zez: 


The     Chronicle. 


UNITED 


STATES. 


College  of  Philadelphia,  Oftober  26,  1 790. 

Afhorf  accou77t  of  the  freft;nt  jiate  §f  the  College,  Academy  <7;/^  Charitable 
School  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Public  Ledilures  to  bs  delivered  in  it  dtir- 
ifig  the  enfuitig  winter^  commencifig  the  fir ji  day  of  Novepiher  next. 


THIS    Inftitution    confifts    of  th^ce 
branches — We  begin  with 

I.  The  Charitable  School. 
This  School,  which  has  been  maintain- 
ed fince  the  firft  foundation  of  the  infti- 
tution in  1749,  confifts  of  Sixty  Boys  and 
Thirty  Girls,  who  are  inftruited  Gratis, 
viz.  The  Boys  in  Reading,  "Writing,  A- 
rithmetic,  &c.  and  the  Girls  in  Reading, 
Sewing,  and  other  branches  of  Education, 
fuitable  to  their  fcx  and  ftation  in  life. 
Upwards  01    IZ30  poor  children,  who 


would  otherwife,  perhaps,  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  principal  means  of  educa- 
tion, have  been  inftrudled  in  this  part  of  J 
the  Injlitution,  fince  its  firft  foundation.       f 

'  i 
II.  The  AciVDEMT,  * 

This  part  confifts  of  two  great  fchools, 
containing  about  one  hundred  fcholars  in 
each  of  them,  viz. 

The  Englijh  School,  in  which  fuch  fcho- 
lars as  are  not  intended  for  a  collegiate  c-^ 
ducation,  or  inftrucftion  in  the  Learned 
Languages,  are  taugbt  the  Englifli  Lan- 
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guage  grammatically,  and  alfo  the  French, 
together  with  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Mer- 
chant*' Accounts,  the  practical  branches 
of  Mathematics,  Surveying,  Geography, 
Navigation,  &c.  Students  from  this  fchool 
are  alfo  admitted,  at  a  proper  {landing,  to 
attend  the  LeBures  in  the  College,  on  Mc~ 
ehanics.  Natural  and  Experimental  Philo- 
fofhy,   Chemijii-y,  Natural  Hij'iarVy  8(.c. 

This  fchool  is  under  the  dire6lion  of 
William  Rogers,  D.  D.  Profeflfor  of  En- 
glifh  and  Oratory;  affilled  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Farris,  as  Mathematical  and  Wri- 
ting Mafter ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Jobcs, 
as  an  Englifli  Mafler. 

Secondly.  The  Latin  Grammar  School y 
fometimes  called.  The  Humanity  School ; 
in  which  are  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, and  fome  Elementary  Parts  of  Ma- 
thematics, as  preparatory  to  the  College. 

This  fchool  is  under  the  diredion  of 
James  Davidfon,  A.  M.  as  Re(3:or  and 
Profeffor  of  Humanity;  affifted  by  Mr- 
James  Graham,  who  alio  teaches  Writing 
and  Mathematics;  Mr  William  Fentham, 
and  Mr.  Owen  Magrath,  A.  B. 

III.    The  College. 

The  College  confifts  of  three  great  de- 
partments; the  Philofophy,  Medical,  and 
Laiv  Schools. 

Firjl,  The  Philofophy  Schools,  in  which 
the  following  ledures  are  read. 

Belles  Letcres,  elements  of  rhetoric  and 
criticifm,  logic,  metaphyfics,  moral  philo- 
fophy, with  ledlures  on  general  hiftory. 
John  Andrews,  D.  D.  profeffor  of  belles 
lettres  and  philofophy. 

Mathematics,  Natural  and  Experimen- 
tal Philofophy,  Aftronomy,  and  Rhetoric, 
including  Compofitlon.  William  Smith, 
D.  D.  Provoft. 

N.  B.  The  above  ledtures  will  be  dif- 
tributed  among  three  Profeffors,  as  foon 
as  a  Vice-Provoft  Ihallbe  appointed. 

Secondly.     The    Medical  Schools,  viz. 

Anatomy  and  Surgery.  William  Ship- 
pen,  M..D. 

N.  B.  He  alfo  gives  LetSlures  on  Mid- 
■rivifery. 

Theory  and  PraSiice  of  Phyfic.  Benjamin 
Rufh,  M.  D. 

N.  B.  To  be  accompanied  with  Cleni- 
cal  LeSlures  in  the  Pennfylvania  Hofpital. 

Chemiflry,  and  the  Injlitutes  of  Medicine. 
Cafpar  Wiftar,  M.  D. 

Materia  Mediea  and  Pharmacy.  Samuel 
Powel  Griffiths,  M.  D. 

Natural  Hifory  and  Botany,      Benjamin 

Smith  Barton,  M.  D. 


The  objeA  of  thefe  Le>£iures  on  Natu- 
ral Hif.ory  is  to  give  an  extenfive  Fieiv  of 
this  fcience,  both  in  a  Philofaphical  and 
Nomendatural  icnk.  As  a  nioft  import- 
ant and  interefling  branch  of  natural 
knowkdge,  particular  attention  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  StruSiiire,  Phyftology,  and  Econ- 
omy of  Animals.  The  philofophical  parts 
of  Agriculture,  as  they  regard  a  fcience  pe- 
culiarly interefting  to  thefe  United  States, 
will  be  likewife  attended  to. 

N.  B.  Thele>£lures  in  natural  and  exper- 
imental philofophy,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Me^ 
dical  Students,  are  given  by  Dr,  Smith,  ar.d 
will  commence  the  2d  day  of  November. 

The  Rules  for    Graduating   in   the  Medical 

Schools  are  as  folloio — 

1 .  The  degree  of  DoBor  in  Medicine  is 
the  only  degree  to  be  conferred  m  future. 

a.  No  perfon  is  to  be  received  as  a  can- 
didate for  that  degree,  until  he  has  attain- 
ed the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  has 
applied  himfelf  to  the  flrudy  of  medicine  in 
the  college  for  at  leaft  two  years.  Thof* 
ftudents  who  live  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia,or  within  five  miles  thereof,  muft  alfo 
have  been  the  pupils  of  fome  refpedilable 
Phyfician  for  three  years,  and  thofe  who 
come  from  the  country,  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance  than  five  miles,  muft  have  ftudied 
with  fome  reputable  Phyfician  there,  for 
at  lead  two  years. 

3.  It  Is  further  required  that  each  can- 
didate Oiall  have  attended  at  leaft  one  courfs 
of  the  following  ledures,  viz.  Anatomy 
and  furgery,  theory  and  pradice  of  medi- 
cine, chemiflry  and  the  inflitutes  of  medi- 
cine, materia  mediea  and  pharmacy,  the 
botanical  lectures  of  the  profefTor  of  natu- 
ral hiftory  and  botany,  and  a  courfe  of 
ledures  in  natural  and  experimental  phi- 
lofophy. 

4.  After  which  an  examination  is  to 
take  place  ;  a  Thefts  written  in  the  Latin 
or  Englifti  lF.nguage,  (at  the  option  of  the 
graduate,)  on  a  ir.edical  fubjed,  is  to  be 
printed  and  defended  at  the  commence-^ 
ment,  which  is  to  be  flatedly  held  on  the 
firfl  Wednefday  in  Tune. 

5.  Thofe  perfons  who  have  already  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine, and  wilh  to  be  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  Dodor  in  Medicine,  muft  publifH 
and  defend  a  Thefts  agreeably  to  the  a- 
hove  rules. 

Thirdly.  The  Zaw  LeBure.  This  im- 
portant Ledure  has  been  lately  inftltuted, 
and  great  expedations  are  juftly  formed 
of  its  ufcfulnefs,  from  the  great  learning 
and  experience  of  the  Profejfor  who  has 
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been  appointed,  namely,  Honourable 
James  Wilfon,  Efquire,  one  of  the  Af- 
fociate  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

*The  Plan  of  ihe  Law  Lecflure,    lubieh  ivill 

commence  about  the  Z^tb  of  November,  is 

as  folloivs,   -viz. 

The  objed  of  a  fyftem  of  law  leAures, 
in  this  country,  fhould  be — to  explain  the 
conftitution  of  the  United  States,  its  parts, 
its  powers,  and  the  diftribution  and  ope- 
ration of  thofe  powers — to  afcertain  the 
merits  of  that  conftitution,  by  comparing 
it  with  the  conftitutions  of  other  ftates, 
vith  the  general  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  rights  of  men — to 
point  out  the  fpirit,  the  defign,  and  the 
probable  efFe<5ls  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States — to  mark,  particularly 
and  diftinftly,  the  rules  and  decifions  of 
thg  federal  courts,  in  matters  both  of  law 
and  pradice. 

To  examine  legally,  critically,  and  hif- 
torically,  the  conftitutions  and  laws  of  the 
feveral  ftates  in  the  Union — to  compare 
thofe  conftitutions  and  laws  with  one  an- 
other, and  with  the  general  rules  of  law 
"and  government — to  inveftigate  the  na- 
ture, the  properties,  and  the  extent  of  that 
connexion,  which  fubfifts  between  the  fe- 
deral government  and  the  feveral  ftates, 
and,  of  confequence,  between  each  of  the 
flates  and  all  the  others. 

To  illuftrate  the  genius,  the  elements, 


the  originals,  and  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  in  its  theory  and  in  its  pra6lice — to 
trace,  as  far  as  poilible,  that  law  to  its 
fountains,  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  t<f  the 
Normans,  the  Saxons,  the  Britons,  the  an- 
cient Germans,  the  Romans,  and,  perhaps, 
in  fome  inftances,  the  Grecians. 

Under  this  head  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  common  law,  in  its  true  extent, 
includes  the  law  of  nations,  the  civil  law, 
the  maritime  law,  the  law  merchant,  and 
the  law  too  of  each  particular  country, 
in  all  cafes  in  which  thofe  laws  are  pecu- 
liarly applicable. 

All  the  foregoing  fubjeils  of  dlfcuITion 
(hould  be  contrafted  with  the  pradlice  and 
inftitutionsof  other  countries:  They  ftiould 
be  fortified  by  reafons,  by  examples,  and 
by  authorities :  And  they  fhould  be  weigh- 
ed and  appreciated  by  the  precepts  of  na- 
tural and  revealed  law. 

The  obvious  defign  of  fuch  a  plan  is,  to 
furnifh  a  rational  and  an  ufcful  entertain- 
ment to  gentlemen  of  all  profeffions  ;  and, 
in  particular,  to  affift  in  forming  the  Legif- 
lator,  the  Maglftrate,  and  the  Lawyer. 

The  ledlures  and  exercifes  may  be  fo 
prepared  and  arranged,  as  to  fuit  the  dif- 
ferent views  of  thofe  vifho  fhall  attend 
them. 

P.  S.  As  a  finifhing  of  the  whole  courfe, 
fome  leAures  and  exercifes  in  compofition 
will  be  given  by 

Wm.      SMITH,     D.  D. 
Provoft  of  the  Seminary. 


DOMESTIC      INTELLIGENCE. 


HARTFORD,    Oaober  4. 

Hariuington,   Sspt.    20,   1790' 

Meifieurs  Printers, 
Many  of  your  readers  were  pleafed 
with  the  progrefs  of  the  manufadlure  of 
jvool  at  Scockbridgc.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
equally  agreeable  to  receive  information 
of  the  progrefs  of  that  bufinefs  in  this 
town  ;  for  in  the  fpace  of  feven  monthsi 
from  September  to  April  laft,  Mr,  Robert 
Pierpont  hasfiniflied,  at  one  prefs,  no  lefs 
than  8134  yards,  52R0  of  which  he  fulled, 
Avhich  is  only  30  lefs  than  was  fulled  at 
Stockbridge,  in  the  courfe  of  twelve 
months  ;  and  the  great  quantity  of  cloth 
which  has  been  offered  him  fmce  April 
laft,  and  which  he  has  refufcd  to  receive, 
by  rcafon  of  his  prefs  being  down,  toge- 
ther with  what  he  has  fent  to  other  pref- 
fgs,  or  has  lain  by  him  through  the  fum- 


mar,  in  an  honeft  judgment  would  have 
raifeJ  the  number  to  almoft  nine  thou- 
fand  yards. 

NEWHAVEN,   September,   29. 

Bill  of  mortality  in  the  Parifliof  Oxiford, 

1788,  and  1789. 


Died  under  I  year  of  age. 

mat. 


Between  l  and  5 
20  and  30 
30  and  40 
40  and  50 
50  and  60 
60  and  70 
70  and  80 


fem> 
% 
a 

1 
I 
I 
I 

a 

I 
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Bled  under  one 

year. 

mal. 

fen. 

3 

% 

Above  70 

0 

I 

Of  Inflammations 

I 

3 

Confumptions 

% 

X 

Dropiies 

0 

% 

Other  Chron.  dif. 

1 

0 

Apoplex.  Epilep. 

I 

I 

Puerpcras 

0 

I 

9  " 

Born,  males  45,  Females  40 85 

PROVIDENCE,  (R.  I.)  Oaober  T. 

According  to  the  enumeration  made  in 
the  year  lySz,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ftate  then  amounted  to  52,444-  The 
Marlhal  for  this  diflrid;  having  gone 
through  five  towns,  it  appears  that  the 
increafe  on  an  average  exceeds  one  third  : 
. — confequently  a  doubt  cannot  remain  of 
our  being  entitled  to  fend  in  future  two 
Reprefentatives  to  Congrefs. 

The  following  are  the  former  and  pre- 
fent  enumerations,  for  the  towns  above 
referred  to,  viz. 

Inhabitants. 
In  1782.     In  1790. 
Briftol  contained  1032  1406 

Warren  905  1122 

Barrington  534  683 

North-Providence  698  1071 

Johnfton  996  1320 

NEW-YORK,     Oaober  13. 

By  a  gentleman  from  Poll  St.  Vincen- 
nes,  we  are  informed  that  an  army  of 
1500  militia,  with  all  the  continental 
troops  on  the  frontiers  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, under  the  command  of  General 
Harmar,  were  to  fet  off  the  firft  of  Sep- 
tember, on  an  expedition  into  the  Indian 
country. 

BALTIMORE,  Oaoler  5. 
The  culture  of  tobacco,  in  Virginia,  is 
obvioufly  on  the  decline,  and  the  real  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life  have  begun  to  be  an  ob- 
je6l  with  the  farmers  of  that  State. — 
Twenty  years  ago,  60,0:0  hogfheads  of 
tobacco  were  exported  from  Virginia ;  but 
at  prefent,  Ihe  only  exports  40,000  hogf- 
heads — the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  fhar- 
ing  with  her  in  this  trade. 

GEORGE-TOWN,    OSiober  20. 

Laft  friday  arrived   here  from  mount 

Vernon,  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States, 

and  on   faturday  morning,  in   company 

with  the  principal  gentlemen  of  this  town 


and  neighbourhood,  fet  Out  to  view  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  river  Patowmack, 
in  order  to  fix  upon  a  proper  fituation,  for 
the  Grand  Columbian  Federal  City.  The 
Prefident  returned  on  faturday  evening, 
and  on  funday  morning  early /et  out  for 
the  Great  Falls,  and  Concocheague. 

We  are  informed,  that  fince  the  arrival 
of  the  Prefident  In  our  parts,  bets  refpecft- 
ing  the  feat  of  Government  run  high  in 
favor  of  George-Town  ;  by  the  return  of 
the  Prefident,  we  hope  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  lay  a  circumflantial  account  of 
this  important  matter  i)efore  the  public. 

CHARLESTON,  September  29. 
A  projedl  has  been  long  on  foot  for 
joining  the  Santee  and  Cooper  Rivers, 
which  may  be  done  by  digging  a  canal  of 
eight  miles.  The  Santee  Company  (as 
they  are  called)  have  this  matter  much  at 
heart ;  but  have  ever  been  thwarted  in 
this  publick-fpirited  attempt,  from  ob- 
flru<ftions  thrown  in  their  way  by  felfifh. 
individuals. 


P  H  1 1>  A  D  E  L  P  H I  A,  OBoler   8. 

IT  appears  from  an  extraA  taken  from 
the  journal  of  Capt.  Reynolds,  the  keep- 
er of  the  new  gaoi,  that  out  of  4061  debt- 
ers  and  3999  criminals,  making  in  ail 
8060,  who  have  been  confined  by  him 
between  the  28th  of  September  1 7  80,  and 
the  5th  of  September  1 790,  (a  term  of 
nearly  ten  years)  that  only  twelve  of 
them  have  died  a  natural  death  in  gaol. 
This  extraordinary  exemption  from  mor- 
tality among  this  unfortunate  and  wretch- 
ed part  of  our  fellow-creatures,  is  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  ample  provifiou  made  for 
them  by  law — to  the  humanity  and  atten- 
tion of  Captain  Reynolds,  and  to  the  oc- 
cafional  interpofition  and  feafonable  con- 
tributions of  the  Society  for  alleviating  the 
miferies  of  prif4)ns,  inftituted  in  this  city, 
and  now  patronized  by  the  clergy,  and 
by  good  men  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions. The  Right  Reverend  Doiftor 
White,  is  at  prefent  the  Prefident  of  this 
moft  benevolent  inflitution.  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Duffield  has  been  phyfician  in  the- 
gaol  for  the  whole  of  the  above  time. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  made  to  the 
laft  general  conference  of  the  Methodift 
church  for  1790,  that  the  number  of  per- 
fons  who  are  in  full  communion  in  that 
church,  in  the  United  States,  amount  to 
57621.  The  whole  number  of  perfons  in 
full  connexion  with  that  fociety  in  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  amount  to  71568.     la 
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Britain  and  Ireland  the  Methodifts  made 
their  firft  appearance  about  50  years  ago. 
They  firft  made  their  appearance  in  A- 
merica  only  10  years  ago. — 

We  hear  that  the  people  of  Georgia  are 
much  diflatisfied  with  the  terms  of  the 
]ate  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  the  Crock  Indians.  They  com- 
plain that  the  territory  of  that  State  is 
encroached  on  ;  and  fhew  fomething  like 
a  difpofition  to  difpute  the  right  of  the 
general  government  to  conclude  a  trea- 
ty on  fuch  terms. 

From  March,  1735,  to  March,  1736, 
the  number  of  vefics  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia was  as  follows  : 

51  Ships 

13  Snows 

44  Brigs 

91  Smaller  veffels 

199  Total. 

Entered  from  January  ift,  to  Decem- 
ber 31ft  of  laft  year, 
X2I  Ships 
306  Brigs 
II  Snow* 
a  Polacrcs 
553  Schooners 
568  Sloop* 

ia6i  Total 

An  account  of  the  fea  veffels  in  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  1 8th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1 790 

Ships  ■—  43 

Brigs  —  AS 

Snows  —  4 

Schooners  —  io 

Sloops  —  33 

Barques  —  3 

Ships  and  brigs  building  15 

Total         163 


06/^rvctiofis  on  the  length  of  man's  life. 

Of  looc  perfons,  23  die  at  their  birth  : 
277  cutting  teeth,  of  worms  and  convul- 
Cons;  80  of  the  fmall-pox  ;  7  with  the 
m.eafles;  8  women  in  child-birth  ;  191  of 
confumptions,  afthmas  and  other  com- 
plaints of  the  brcaft;  150  of  fevers  ;  IZ 
of  apoplexy;  41  of  the  dropfy.  Thus  o- 
mittinjr  thofc  who  are  carried  off  by  other 
dileafcs,  not  mentioned  in  the  above  lift, 
out  of  1000  only  78  arrive  at  what  may  be 
properly  called  aa  advanced  age. 


National  ddt  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  National  debt,  in  filver,  would 
load  a  certain  number  of  waggons,  that 
would  extend  fix  hundred  and  fix  miles. 
This  debt,  in  copper,  allowing  three 
pounds  weight  to  every  fevcn  ftiillings, 
would  load  two  millions  fifty  feven  thou- 
fand  one  hundred  and  forty-three  wag- 
gons, allowing  a  thoufand  weight  for  each. 
Now,  fuppofing  each  waggon,  with  the 
horfes,  &c.  to  occupy  forty  feet  in  length, 
this  cavalcade  would  reach  fifteen  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  eighty-four  miles, 
the  debt  being  eftimated  at  two  hundred 
and  forty  millions. 


MARRIAGES. 

Ne-w-York.  The  Honourable 
Philip  Livingfton,  Efq.  to  Mifs  Cornelia 
Van  Home. 

New-Jersev.  Mr.  Henry  Harriron,  of 
Somerfet  County,  aged  75,  to  Mifs  Kitty 
Shaw,  of  Cranbury,  not  19. 

Pennsylvania.  In  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
Waters  to  Mifs  Rittenhoufe  ;  Mr.  James 
Miles  to  Mifs  i<.ebecca  Holton. 


DEATHS. 

Connecticut.  At  Litchfield,  Mr  John 
Tryon  aged  89. 

Massachusetts.  In  Boflon,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Burbeck,  aged  85. 

N  E  w  -  Y  o  R  K.  In  the  Capital,  Mrs. 
Mary  Wiiliamfon,  confort  of  the  Hon. 
Hugh  Wiiliamfon,  reprcfentative  in  c(jn- 
grefs  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Pennsylvania.  In  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Abel  James,  Merchant.  At  Cutifle,  Mr. 
Jofcph  Collier,  Lieutenant  in  the  late 
Pennfylvania  line. 

South-Carolina.  At  Charle/lort,  Mrs. 
Ballantine ;  Mrs.  Mary  Tamplett  ;  Mr. 
Richard  Afti;  M.  Romain,  a  native  of 
France;  John  Deas,  Efq.  grand  mafter  of 
the  fraternity  of  free  and  accepted  Ma- 
fons,  in  South  Carolina. 


•yj'  No  European  intelligctice,  of  any  confi- 
derable  importance,  has  been  received  this 
month;  except  that  ivar  is  expeBed  to 
take  place  betxveen  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  ;  that  France  has  refolded  to  ajff 
the  latter  ivith  ^^fhips  of  the  line ;  ana 
that  the  Britifh  and  ^^z,m^  feet s  have 
loth  been  at  fea  f»r  fame  timepafi. 


S^AiiadeCp^ia    (iPj^iced^'Gurrent, 


OCTOBER, 


1790. 


A^es,pot,p.ton, 
Brandy,  French, p.  gal. 
Bread,  Jhip,  per  civt. 
C  American^  in  bottle. 

Ditto,  per  hbl. 


^ 


18.,. 

8/4 
30J. 


Oai,p.  m.feet,  67/6-85J, 
Merchant,  pine  6os-6^s. 
Sap,  40^-42/6 

.Cedar,  55^-^5^ 


Chocolate,  per  lb. 
Coffee,  per.  lb. 

-    ,p.bL 


.Sh:pJ}uff,p.  cwt. 
Flax,  per  lb. 
Flaxfeed,  per  bujh. 
Ginfeng,  per  lb. 
Gin,  Holland,  per  gal, 
'Wheat. p.  bujh. 
Rye, 
Oats, 

Indian  corny 
Barley, 

bejljbelled, 
^Buckiuheat, 
Hams,  per  lb. 
HogS-lard, 
Honey, 

Hemp,  per.  ton, 
Hogjhead  hoops, p.  m. 
Hides  razv,  per  lb. 
Indigo,  Fr.  per  lb. 
Carolina, 


1-lfld. 
JS-i6d. 
46s. 

45^- 
32/6. 
30/6. 

12s. 

2s-t/A. 

'       4/9 

7/6-9. 

5^ 
2/6 

a/9-4^ 
4/6 

lOs. 
is 

Hd 

lOd, 
2¥-4'l- 
50-551- 
5-61. 
g^-iod. 
7/6- 1 2x. 
4^-6/6.1 


'Cajl, per  civt.    22/6-30^.1 
ton. 


Meal,  Indian, p.  bbl 
Molajfes,  per  gal. 
Nails,  10,  12  '^  ZOd.       y-ld. 
Parchtnent,  per  doz.    3  O-  3  7/6 


Porter,  American, 
•   C  Burlington, 
a    -S  Loiuer  Co, 
"^    C  Carolina, 
Peafe, 
Rice,  per  civt. 

Jamaica  per  ^ 
Windivard, 
\  Antigua, 
Barbadoes, 
Country, 
raffia. 


10/6. 
9OJ. 

57/6-6oi. 

55 '6ox. 

6-7/6 

a4-25^- 

5/3-5/6. 

4/6. 

4/10. 

3/9-4^- 

3-3/1- 

2/4. 


C  German, p.  civt.  60-7OJ. 
^  \EngliJh,bliJiered,  Zos. 
^    f  Amer.p.  ton,         40-60/. 

K,Cioivleys,p.fag.  85.. 
Snake  root, p.  lb.  1/6-2/8 


Soap,  common, 
,  Cajlile, 

Starchy 


4-6d. 
9d. 
4-6d. 

I5d. 

iZd. 

•ZOd. 
<)d 


Allum,p.  bujb> 

Liverpotly 
Cadi-z , 
Lijhon, 

N.Jcr.%4g, 
Carolina,  32^« 
,  Turpentine, 


»/4 
I/5-1/8 

a-2/4 

\Os, 

20s. 


(J.R.neiu,beJl,  35-42/6 

Inferior,  28-35^. 

Old,  45-5OS. 

Rappahan.  T.^-'i'Js. 

J  Coloured  Maryl.  40-6ox« 

Dark,  25-a8f. 

Long  leaf,  S5-28/. 

Eafern  Shore,  l8-25i'. 

Carolina,  neiv,  25-27^, 

Old,  zss' 


Hyfon,p.lb. 
Souchongs 
Congo, 
Bohea. 


7/6-2/6. 

4/1-6/8. 

3/9-5/6 

V9- 


'Mad. p.  p.     40-82/ ICj. 

Lifbon,  35/-IOJ. 

Teneriffe,p.g.    4/2-4/4- 

Fayal,  p.  g.  ^-5/4 

%  J  Port,  per  pipe,  39-40/. 
g       Ditto,  per  gal.  j/lO 

Ditto,perdoz.  hot.      30J. 

Claret,  30-60J. 

Sherry ,  p.  gal.     6/9-7/6 

Malaga,  ^s. 


Loaffing.  refn. 
Ditto,  double  ditto. 
Havannah,  ivhite^ 
Ditto,  broivn, 
_Mufco.p.civt.      ']$-()Os.\Wax,bees,per  lb.       iflo^-is 


Current  Prices  of  Public  Securities, 


Pennfylvania  Neiv-loatts.  12 — 12/^- 

Funded  depreciation^  10 — 10/6. 

Unfunded  ditto,  1 3 — 1 3/4. 

Land-off ce  certifcates ,  1 0/6 . 

Dollar  money,  10  advance  on  the  face. 


ferfey  money,  difcount,  30 

Penrifykiania  Neiv  Emiffjor.,fer  cent,  dif   IS 
Continental  certificates y  12 — 12/3- 

Facilities,  7 — 7/a 


CouRSE  6/ Exchange. 
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To     CORRESPONDENT  S. 

WE  believe  the  Portrait  of  Frholus  to  be  a  very  juft  one  ;  but,  a? 
every  reader  in  Philadelphia  would  be  able  lo  point  out  the  ori- 
ginaiy  wecanr.oc  ini'eri  it.  It  has  been  juftly  obierved,  that  "public  fiiame 
amen'Js  not  the  human  heart ;"  if  therefore,  our  correfpondent  had  been 
actuated  by  laudable  motives,  he  would  have  fpared  the  maji  while  he  ex- 
poled  the  vice. 

The  ftory  oi  Lothario  and  Amaryllis  is  not  fuificiently  eorreel  for  puU- 
lication.     The  incidents  are  rather  forced  and  unnatural. 

Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Franklin,  communicated  by  Y.  Z.  feem,  like  many  o- 
thers  which  have  been  attributed  to  that  great  man,  to  be  fpurious.  Some 
of  them  certainly  do  not  bear  the  lealt  rel'emblance  of  his  manner.  He 
never  admired  flimfy  wit  in  others,  much  lefs  pi"-a(5lired  it  himfelf.  His 
converfation  was  ftriking  and  fprigbtly,  it  is  true,  but  then  it  was  always 
dire»5led  to  fome  ufeful  objetSt.  — The  fa<5ls  communicated  by  W.  N. 
ftiall  be  attended  to,  in  the  courfe  of  the  Life  we  are  giving. 

Nejlor's  <*  Addrefs  to  the  American  fair"  is  too  harfli.  He  has  miftaken 
tx\^\^g  foibles  for  enormous  vices.     Ill-natured  ftridtures  feldom  do  good. 

P.  W's  requeft  fhall  be  complied  with  next  month  j  when  the  hints  of 
O.  iliall  alio  be  attended  to. 

The  elegy  figned  Z.  is  not  original.  Did  this  pretended  author  fuppofe 
we  had  never  read  Shenjiene.  — It  is  a  pity  that  any  perfon  fhould  be  fo 
extremely  weak  and  vain,  as  to  exult,  like  the  jackdaw,  in  ftolen  plum- 
age. 

We  admire  many  ofthefsntiyuents  contained  in  D.  F's  Ode  ;  but  they 
ajipear  to  great  difadvantage  in  their  preient  drefs. 

Strephon  might  as  well  have  given  us  "  a  fonnet  to  ^Is  fair  one's  eye- 
brows." 

The  Defcription  of  a  Tempeft,  by  W.  might  with  as  much  propriety, 
be  fealled,  The  calm.  Our  correfpondent's  mute  is  not  fufficiently  ai^ma- 
ted  for  the  fubjecT:  he  has  undertaken. 

Hijloricus  is  requelled  to  favour  us  with  an  intervieib. 

If  A.  B.  will  read  the  firft  piece  in  our  Parnafiad,  for  the  prefent 
month,  he  will  find  that  another  correlpondent  has  anticipated  moit  of  hj^ 
idens,  in  a  truly  elegant  and  poetical  manner. 
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FRANK L I ^^  not  only  gave 
birth  to  many  ufeful  inllitu- 
tions  himfelf,  but  he  was  alio  inftru- 
mental  in  promoting  thofe  which 
had  originated  with  other  men. 
About  the  year  1752,  an  eminent 
phyfician  of  this  city,  Dr.  Bond, 
confidering  the  deplorable  ftate  of 
the  poor,  when  vifited  with  difeafe, 
conceived  the  idea  of  eftablifhing 
an  hofpital.  Notwithftanding  very 
great  exertions  on  his  part,  he  was 
able  to  intereft  few  people  fo  far 
in  his  benevolent  plan,  as  to  obtain 
fubfcriptions  from  them.  Unwil- 
ling that  his  fcheme  fliould  prove  a- 
bortivc,  he  fought  the  aid  of  Frank- 
lin, who  readily  engaged  in  the 
bulinefs,  both  by  ufing  his  influence 
with  his  friends,  and  by  dating  the 
advantageous  influence  of  the  pro- 
pofed  inftitution,in  his  paper.  Tliefe 
efforts  were  attended  with  fuccefs. 
Conliderable  fums  v/ere  fubfcribed  ; 
but  they  were  flill  fliort  of  what 
was  necefTary.  Franklin  now  made 
another  exertion.  He  applied  to  the 
^fTembly  j  and,  after  Ibme  oppoli- 


tion,  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  fpecifying,  that  as  foon  as  two 
thoufand  pounds  were  fubfcribed, 
the  fame  fym  fliould  be  drawn  from 
the  Treafury  by  the  fpeaker's  war- 
rant, to  be  applied  to  the  purpofes 
of  the  inflitution.  The  oppofition, 
as  the  fum  was  granted  upon  a  con- 
tingency, which  they  fuppoled  would 
never  take  place,  were  filent,  and 
the  bill  paffed.  The  friends  of  th® 
plan  now  redoubled  their  efforts,  to 
obtain  fubfcriptions  to  the  amount 
ftated  in  the  bill,  and  were  foon  fuc- 
cefsful.  This  was  the  foundation  of 
the  Pennfylvania-Hofpital,  which 
with  the  Bettering-Houfe,  and  Dif- 
penfary  bears  ample  teflimony  of 
the  humanity  of  the  citizens  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Dr.  Franklin  had  conducted  him- 
felf fo  well  iu  the  office  of  pofl-maf- 
ter,  and  had  fnown  himfelf  to  be  fo 
well  acquainted  with  the  bufinefs  of 
that  department,  that  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  raife  him  to  a  more 
dignified  flation.  In,  1753  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  Poft-Mafter-Ge? 
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neral  for  the  Britifh  colonies.  The 
profits  arifiiig  from  the  poftage  of 
letters,  formed  no  inconfiderable 
part  of  the  revenue,  which  the 
crown  ofGreat  Britain  derived  from 
thefe  colonies.  In  the  hands  of 
Frankhn,  it  is  faid,  th«it  the  poll-of- 
fice, in  America,  yielded  annually, 
thrice  as  much  as  that  of  Ireland. 

The  American  colonies  were 
much  expofed  to  depredations  on 
their  frontiers,  by  the  Indians,  and 
more  particularly  whenever  a  war 
took  place  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  colonies,  individually, 
were  either  too  weak  to  take  effici- 
ent meafures  for  their  own  defence, 
or  they  were  unwilling  to  take  up- 
on themfelves  the  whole  burden  of 
creeling  forts  and  maintaining  gar- 
rifons,  whilll  their  neighbours,  who. 
partook  equally  with  themlelves 
of  the  advantao-es,  contributed  noth- 
ing  to  the  expcnce.  Sometimes  al- 
fothe  difputes,  which  fublifted  be 
tween  the  governors  and  alfemblies, 
prevented  the  adoption  of  means  of 
defence,  as  we  have  leen  was  the 
cafe  in  Penrifyivania  in  1745.  To 
devife  a  plan  of  union  between  the 
colonies,  to  regulate  this  and  other 
inatters,  appeared  a  defirable  object. 
To  accomplifh  this,  in  the  year  1754, 
commiffioners  from  New-Hamp- 
jGiire.  Mafiauhufetts,  Rhode- llland, 
New-Jerfey,  Pennl'ylvania  and 
Maryland  met  at  Abany.  Dr. 
Franklin  attended  here,  as  a  com- 
miffioner  from  Penniylvania,  and 
produced  a  plan^  which,  from  the 
place  of  meeting,  has  been  ufuaily 
termed  "The  Albany  plan  of  union." 
This  propored,ihatajipiicat  ion  fhould 
be  made  for  an  ztl  of  parliament,  to 
eflablifh  in  the  colonies  a  general 
government,  to  be  adrainiftered  by 
a  Prefident  General,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  by  a  grand  coun- 
cil, confiding  of  members  chofen  by 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  different 
coloniesp  their  number  to  be  in  di- 


YtSt  proportion,  to  the  fums  paid  by 
each  colony  into  the  general  treafu- 
ry,  with  this  reftridlion,  that  no  co- 
lony fhould  have  more  than  fevcn, 
nor  lefs  than  two  teprelentatives. 
The  whole  executive  authority  was 
committed  to  the  freiirient  Gene- 
ral. The  power  of  legiflation  was 
lodged  in  the  grand  council  and  Pre- 
fident General  jointly,  his  confent 
being  made  nectiTary  to  paffing  a 
bill  into  a  law.  Tne  power  veiled 
in  the  Prefident  and  council  were, 
to  declaie  war  and  peace,  and  to 
conclude  treaties  with  the  Indian 
nations,  to  regulate  trade  with,  and 
to  make  purchafes  of  vacant  lands 
from  them,  either  in  the  name  of 
the  crown,  or  of  the  union,  to  fettle 
new  colonies,  to  make  laws  for  go- 
verning thefe  until  they  ihould  be 
ere^^ted  into  feparate  governments, 
and  to  raife  troop?,  build  forts,  fit 
out  armed  velTels,  and  ul'e  other 
means  for  the  general  defence  ;  and 
to  effect  thei'e  things  a  power  was 
given  to  make  lav  s,  laying  fuch  du- 
ties, impofts  or  taxes,  as  they  fhould 
find  neceflary,  and  as  would  be 
leaft  burthenfome  to  the  people.  All 
laws  were  to  be  lent  to  England,  for 
the  king's  approbation,  and  unlefs 
difapproved  of  within  three  yeari 
were  to  remain  in  force.  All  offi- 
cers in  the  land  or  fea  fervice  were 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Prefident 
General,  and  approved  of  by  the 
general  council ;  civil  officers  were 
to  be  nominated  by  the  council,  and 
approved  by  the  Prefident.  Such 
are  the  outlines  of  the  plan  propofed, 
for  theconfideration  of  the  Congrefs^ 
by  Dr.  Franklin.  After  feveral 
days'  difcuffion,  it  was  unanimoufly 
agreed  to  by  the  commiffioners,  a 
copy  tranfrhitted  to  each  afTembly, 
and  one  to  the  king's  council.  The 
f^te  of  it  was  firtgular.  It  was  difap- 
proved of  by  the  miniftry  of  Great 
Britain,  becaufe  it  gave  too  mucfe 
power  10  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
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pfeople ;  and  it  was  rejed^ed  l>y  ev- 
er}' afTembly,  as  giving  to  the  Pre- 
fident  General,  the  reprefentative 
of  the  crown,  an  influence  greater 
than  appeared  to  them  proper,  in  a 
plan  of  government  intended  for 
freemen.  Perhaps  this  rejedtion,  on 
both  iides,  is  the  ftrongeft  proof  that 
could  be  adduced,  of  the  excellence 
of  it,  as  fuited  to  the  fituation  of  A- 
merica  and  Great-Britain,  at  that 
time.  It  appears  to  have  fteered 
exactly  in  the  middle,  between  the 
oppofite  interefts  of  both. 

Whether  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
Would  have  prevented  the  repara- 
tion of  America  from  Great  Britain, 
is  a  queftion  which  might  iifFord 
much  room  for  fpeculation.  It  may 
be  faid,  that,  by  enabling  the  colo- 
nies to  defend  themfelves,  it  would 
have  removed  the  pretext  upon 
which  the  Jstamp-adl,  Tea-a(^^,  ind 
other  acls  of  the  Britifli  Parliament, 
Were  palTed,  which  excited  a  fpirit 
of  oppodtion,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  reparation  of  the  two 
countries.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  mull  be  admitted,  that  the  re- 
ftriction,  laid  by  Great  Britain,  up- 
on our  commerce,  obliging  us  to  (ell 
our  produce  to  her  citizens  only, 
and  to  take  fi  om  them  various  arti- 
cles, of  which,  as  our  manufaiftures 
were  dilcouraged,  we  flood  in  need, 
at  a  price,  greater  than  that  for 
which  they  cuuld  have  been  obtained 
from  other  nations,  muft  inevitably 
produce  difTatisfaftion,  even  though 
no  duties  were  im poled  by  the  par- 
liament, acircumftance  whch  might 
ftill  have  taken  place.  Befides,  as 
the  Prefident  General  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ciown,  he  muft,  of 
necefliiy,  be  devoted  to  its  views, 
and  would,  therefore,  refbfe  his  af* 
lent  to  any  laws,  however  falutary 
to  the  community.  Which  had  the 
moil  remote  tendency  to  injure  the 
interetts  of  his  fovereign.  Even 
fliould  they  receive  his  aflent,  the 


approbation  of  the  king  was  to  be 
necelTary,  who  would  indubitably, 
in  every  infl:ance,  prefer  the  advan- 
tage of  his  home  dominions  to  that 
of  his  colonies.  Hence  would  enfue 
perpetual  difagreements  between 
the  Council  and  the  Prefident  Gene- 
ral, and  thus,  between  the  people  of 
America,  and  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain —  ;  While  the  colonies  con- 
tinued weak,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  fubmit,  and,  as  foon  as  they  ac- 
quired ftrength,  they  would  become 
more  urgent  in  their  demands,  until, 
at  length,  they  would  fhake  olF  the 
yoke,  and  declare  themfelves  inde- 
pendent. 

Whilft:  the  French  were  in  pof- 
feffion  of  Canada,  their  trade  with 
the  natives  extended  very  far,  even 
to  the  back  of  the  Britifh  fettle- 
mests.  They  were  difpofed,  from 
time  to  time,  toeftablifh  pofl:s  with- 
in the  territory  v  hich  the  Englifh 
claimed  as  their  own.  Independent 
of  the  injury  to  the  fur-trade,  which 
was  conliderable,  the  colonies  fuffer- 
ed  this  further  inconvenience,  that 
the  Indians  were  frequently  infl:i- 
gated  to  commit  depredations  on 
their  frontiers.  In  the  year  1753, 
encroachments  were  made  upon  the 
boundaries  of  Virginia,  llemon- 
ftrances  had  no  eifecb  In  the  en- 
fuing  year  a  body  of  men  was  fent 
out  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Wafhington,  who,  though  a  very 
young  man,  had,  by  his  condudl  in 
the  preceding  year,  fhewn  himfelf 
worthy  of  luch  an  important  truft. 
Whilft  marchmg  to  take  polTefllon 
of  the  poft  at  the  junction  of  the 
Allegany  and  Monongahela,  he  was 
informed  that  the  French  had  alrea- 
dy eredled  a  fort  there.  A  detach- 
ment of  their  men  marched  againft 
him.  He  fortified  himfelf  as  ftrong- 
ly  as  time  and  circumftances  would 
admit.  A  fuperiority  of  numbers 
foon  obliged  him  to  furrender  Fort 
Nfcefitji,     He  pbtained  honourable 
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terms  for  himfelf  and  men,  and  re- 
turned to  Virginia.  The  govern- 
ment of  Great-Brirain  now  ihouglu 
it  neceffary  to  interfere.  In  the 
year  1755  Genfral  Braddock,  with 
ibme  regiments  of  regular  troops, 
and  provincial  levies,  was  fent  to 
dilpnlfefs  the  French  of  .the  pofts^ 
Hpon  which  they  had  feized.  After 
the  men  were  all  ready,  a  difficulty 
occurred,  which  had  nearly  prevent- 
ed the  expedition.  This  was  the 
want  of  waggons.  Franklin  now 
Itepped  forward,  and  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  his  fon,  in  a  little  time 
procured  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Brad- 
dock  unfortunately  fell  into  an  am- 
bufcade,  and  perilned,  v.'ith  a  num- 
ber of  hij  men.  Walhirigton,  who 
had  accompanied  him  as  an  aid-de- 
camp, and  had  warned  him  in  vain 
of  his  danger,  now  difplayed  great 
military  talents  in  effecting  a  re- 
treat of  the  remains  of  the  army, 
and  in  forming  a  juncSlion  with  the 
rear,  under  Colonel  Dunbar,  upon 
v.'hom  the  chief  command  now  de- 
volved. With  fome  difficulty  they 
brought  their  httle  body  to  a  place 
of  fafety,  but  they  found  it  neceffa- 
ly  to  deftroy  their  waggons  and 
baggage,  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
For  the  waggons  which  he  had  tur- 
nifhed,  Franklin  had  given  bonds  to 
a  large  amount.  The  owners  de- 
jciaved  their  intentions  of  obliging 
hinj  to  make  a  reftitution  of  their 
property.  Had  they  put  their  threats 
in  execution,  ruin  muft  inevitably 
have  been  the  confequence.  Go- 
vernor Shirley,  finding  that  he  had 
incurred  thefe  debts  for  the  fervice 
of  government,  made  arrangements 
to  have  them  difcharged,  and  releaf- 
ed  Frankliu  from  his  difagreeable  il- 
tuation. 

The  alarm  fpread  through  the 
colonies,  after  the  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock,  was  very  great.  Prepara- 
tions to  arm    were  every  where 


made.  In  Pennfylvania,  the  pre^ 
valence  of  the  quaker  intereft  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  any  fyftem  of 
defence,  which  would  compel  the 
citizens  to  bear  arms.  Franklin 
introduced  into  the  Aflembly  a  bill 
for  organizing  a  militia,  by  which 
every  man  was  allov/ed  to  take 
arms  or  not,  as  to  him  Ihould  ap- 
pear fit.  The  Qiiakers,  being  thus  left 
at  liberty,  fuftered  the  bill  to  pafs  ; 
for  although  their  principles  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  fight,  they  had 
no  objedlions  to  their  neighbours 
%hting  for  them.  In  conlequence 
of  this  act,  a  very  refpedtable  mi- 
litia was  formed.  The  fenfe  of 
impending  danger  infufed  a  milita- 
ry fpirit  in  all,  whofe  religious  te- 
nets ■were  not  oppofed  to  war. 
Franklin  was  appointed  colonel  of 
a  regiment  in  Philadelphia,  which 
confiited  of  I2pp  men. 

The  northweftern  frontier  be- 
ing invaded  by  the  enemy,  it  be- 
came necelfary  to  adopt  meafures 
for  its  defence.  Franklin  was  di- 
redled,  by  the  governor,  to  take 
charge  of  this  bulinefs.  A  power 
of  railing  men,  and  of  appointing 
officers  to  command  them,  was  veil- 
ed in  him.  He  foon  levied  a  bo- 
dy of  troops,  with  which  he  repair- 
ed to  the  place  at  which  their  pre- 
fence  was  necefTary.  Here  he 
built  a  fort,  and  placed  the  garrifon 
in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  as 
would  enable  them  to  withftand  the 
inroads,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
had  previoufly  been  expofed.  He 
remained  here  for  fome  time,  in 
order  the  more  completely  to  dif- 
charge  the  truft  committed  to  him. 
Some  bufineis  of  importance  at 
length  rendered  his  prefence  ne- 
cefTary in  the  aflembly,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia. 

The  defence  of  her  colonies  was 
a  great  expence  to  Great  Britain. 
The  moil  effectual  mode  of  leffen- 
ing  this  was,  to  put  arms  into  the 
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iiands  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
teach  them  their  ufe.  But  England 
wifhed  not  that  the  Americans 
fliould  become  acquainted  with  their 
ownHrength.  She  was  rtpprehen- 
five,  that,  as  ibon  as  this  period  ar- 
rived, they  would  no  longer  lub- 
rhit  to  that  monopoly  of  their  trade, 
which  to  them  was  highly  injurious, 
but  extremely  advantageous  to  the 
fnother  country.  In  coniparifon 
with  the  profits  of  this,  the  expence 
of  maintaining  armies  and  fleets,  to 
defend    them,    was    trifling.     She 


fought  to  keep  them  dependant  up- 
on her  for  prote^lion,  the  befl  plan 
which  could  be  deviled  for  retaining 
them  in  peaceable  fubjedtion.  The 
leaft  appearance  of  a  mditary  fpiric 
was  therefore  to  be  guarded  againft, 
and,  although  a  war  then  rage  d,  the 
aft  organizing  a  militia  was  difap- 
proved  of  by  the  miniftry.  The 
regiments  which  had  been  formed 
under  it  were  difbanded,  and  the 
defence  of  the  province  entrufted 
to  regular  troops. 

(To  bs  continncd.) 


FOR     THE     UNIVERSAL     ASYLUM. 

A  CHARACTER  of  the  Late  ABEL  JAMES,  Efq, 


ABEL  JAMES,  formerly  a 
confiderable  Merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  late  of  Chalkley-Hall 
in  Pennfylvania,  was  a  Man  of  in- 
ceffant  activity,  and  uncommon  ca- 
pacity for  Bufinefs,  always  immerf- 
ed  in  complicated  affairs,  indepen- 
dant  of  Mercantile  traniadlions  to 
an  amount  equalled  by  few  Houfes 
in  North  America,  yet  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  engagements  feldom 
hurried  his  mind  at  the  defl^,  or 
haftened  his  pace  in  the  city. 

He  would  buy  any  thing — he 
would  fell  any  thing — he  v.'ould 
tranfadt  any  thing,  rather  than  have 
riothing  to  do. — When  his  Contem- 
poraries were  retiring  from  bufi- 
nefs, he  would  purchale  their  flock 
in  trade — If  a  Citizen  was  going 
into  the  country,  he  would  fell  him 
ahorfe  for  the  journey. 


His  plans  for  amaffing  wealth 
vi-ere  laid  with  judgement,  and 
generally  fuccefsful :  yet  he  was 
happier  at  defign  than  execution, 
readier  to  direct:  than  to  per- 
form.— The  length,  and  fatigue  of 
purfuit  often  difgufted  him  ;  and  it 
was  well  faid  of  him  in  Trade,  that 
he  ftarted  the  game  ;  but  his  Partners 
ran  it  down. 

He  was  in  Bufinefs  what  a  Cham- 
ber-Counfellor  is  in  Law — and  his 
prailice  was  extenlive :  for  he  gave 
his  opinion  extempore,  and  without 
a  fee. 

At  one  period  of  his  life  he  inter- 
efted  himlelf  deeply  in  Provincial 
politics  (for  he  never  did  any  tkmg 
With  indij'ere?ice J  ^nd  joined  the  pat- 
riotic FRANKLIN  in  a  public  Ipirit- 
ed  oppofitiori  to  Proprietary,  and 
Parliamentary  encroachments.* 


*  The  ardour  of  his  exertions,  though  often  ufefully  applied,  was  fomctimes  difpra- 
/or/Zowrfto  the  magnitude  of  their  ohjed. — When  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp-Ad  vva« 
firft  announced  at  Philadelphia,  in  1769,  he  told  one  of  his  Apprentices  to  put  on  his 
boots — ordered  his  bell  horfu  to  be  taken  over  the  Delaware — wrote  a  fhort  note  to 
governor  Franklin,  and  the  Smiihs  of  Burlington — and  directed  him  to  ride  full  fpeed 
with  the  important  intelligence. — He  made  the  diftance  (about  feventeen  miks)  in  an 
hour  and  three  quarters;  and  delivered  the  news/r#wf  his  MaSer  juft  tif/ore  the  arrival 
^f  an  ^xprefs  freni  the  Pennfylvania  fhorc. 
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He  patronized  Learning,  and  the 
Arts  ;  and  was  himfelf  polFefTed  of 
extraordinary  natural  abilities,  and 
a  good  fliare  of  what  is  lometimes 
called  mother-wit  :  but  the  love  of 
bufmefs  was  his  ruling  paffion,  and 
the  air  of  a  compting-houfe,  his  na- 
tural element — Out  of  it  he  feemed 
to  breathe  with  difficulty,  and  was 
fubjedl  to  frequent  fits  of  that  ab- 
fence  of  mind  which  fo  frequently 
attacks  the  Man  of  genius,  or  ap- 
plication— In  their  paroxyfms  he 
would  pafs  his  particular  Friends 
without  notice  ;  and  has  been 
known  to  break  off  an  interefting 
converfation  with  anunfiniflied  len- 
tence,  totally  unconfcious  of  the  ab- 
furd  fituation  in  which  he  left  the 
Company. 

When  thrown  out  of  bufinefs  by 
the  late  War,  he  kept  up  his  fpirits, 
as  long  as  he  could  find  employ  for 
half  the  neighbouring  Village,  in 
rebuilding  a  Family  Seat.^ — Here 
he  kept  an  open  Houfe,  and  a  plen- 
tiful Table  ; — where  the  decent 
Traveller  was  hofpitably  entertain- 
ed by  the  Matter,  and  even  the 
wandering  Beggar  freely  partook 
with  the  fervants. 


He  was  an  afFe(fl:ionate  Father 
to  his  Family  ;  and  a  real  Friend  to 
his  poorer  Conne6lions — his  Houfe 
was  their  occafional  Home,  and  his 
Purfe,  or  his  credit,  Supported 
them,  as  long  as  his  circumftances 
would  juftify  his  beneficence.* 

He  uniformily  interefted  himfelf, 
"With  the  earnejlnefs  oj  a  Party ^  in 
the  private  concerns  of  All  who  ap- 
plied to  him  for  ad  rice  or  affif- 
tance,  and  his  Memory  is  grateful 
to  many  of  his  Fellow-Citizens,  in 
the  character  of  an  Executor,  an 
Arbitrator,  a  Director  of  moft  of 
their  Public  inftitution',  and  fome- 
lime  one  of  their  Reprefentatives 
in  Affembly. — 

An  apoplexy  put  a  period  to  his 
atflive  and  uleful  life,  in  the  fixty 
fixth  year  of  his  age. — Having  that 
day  tranla($led  bulinefs  with  Im  na- 
tive (hrewdnels,  and  accuftomed  vi- 
gour— about  three  in  the  atternoon 
he  was  feized  with  a  fit,  afcending 
the  ftairs  of  his  compting-room  iii 
Philadelphia — yielded  to  the  ftroke 
— and  was  foon  afterward  found 
quite  dead,  reclined  upon  the  land- 
ing-place.    Anno  Ddmini  1 790. 

C,     D. 


ANECDOTE. 


CHAPELAIN  the  French  poet, 
equally  famous  for  fordid  a- 
vairce,  fliabby  clothes,  and  bad  ver- 
fes,  ufed  to  wear  his  cloak  over  iiis 
coat  in  the  midft  of  fummer.     Be- 


ing aflced  why  he  did  fo,  he  always 
anl'wered,  "that  he  was  indifpo- 
fed." — Conrad  liaid  to  him  one  day, 
**  it  is  not  you,  it  is  your  coat  that 
is  indifpofed." 


*  On  the  ratification  of  Peace,  in  1783  he  quitted  his  retirement  ;bought  and  fold 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  real  eftate  ;  md,  at  the  age  of  fixty,  launched  again  into  the 
uncertain  ocean  of  Trade,  with  the  incautioufnefs  of  a  youthful  Adventurer. 
The  Importations  of  that  period  greatly  exceeded  the  demands  of  the  Country  ; 
and  the  miferies  of  War  had  ftiaken  the  {lability  of  many  of  hisConneilions,  who 
retained  their  credit  ;  but  foon  afterward  failed  in  his  debt — A  neccffiry  to  Hop  pay- 
ment eufued — Its  worft  cfFedt  ho  >  ever  was  that  oi  temporarily  involving  a  London- 
Houfe  of  unblemifhed  honour  and  integrity,  as  the  Trullees  have  already  advanced 
fixteen  (hillings  in  the  pound,  and  it  is  (uppofed  that  the  payment  of  the  remaining 
fifth  will  leave  a  coufiderabk  balance  in  favuur  of  the  Eftate. 
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TRANSLATED  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 

EXTRACTS  from  the  correfpondence  of  the  prefent 
King  o/Sweden,  when  a  young  man^  with  the 
fuperintendents  of  his  education. 

( Cont'mued from  page  2 1 8  J 


Hli^  Royal  Highnefi  to  Count 
Scheffer. 

WE  have  not  yet,  my  dear 
Sir,  in  our  literary  corref- 
pondence, treated  of  friend/hip,  tiiat 
precious  gift  from  heaven,  the  charm 
of  human  life,  and  the  firm  bond  of 
civil  fociety.  Friendjhip  Is  a  per- 
feU  union  of  two  hearts,  whofs  wi/hes 
and  purfuits  are  con  ft  ant  ly  diretied  to 
the  happimfs  of  each  other.  This  ap- 
pears to  me  a  true  definition  ;  which, 
however,  I  refer  to  your  better  judg- 
ment. Of  this  I  am  fure,  that  with- 
out friendfhip  there  is  no  real  fo- 
ciety, and  without  fociety,  no  felici- 
ty in  life  ;  and  that  friendftiip  is, 
therefore,  a  moft  valuable  gift  from 
heaven. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

C%unt  Scheffer* s  anfwer. 
I  T  is  true,  my  Prince,  that 
friendfhip  is  the  principal  good  in 
this  world;  and  that  whoever  has 
felt  its  true  worth,  will  eftimate  o- 
ther  enjoyments  only  fo  far  as  they 
are  fealbned  with  the  fweets  of  af- 
fedlion.  The  reafon  why  I  have 
not  mentioned  this  fubje(5l  in  my 
preceding  letters  is,  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter -of  fentimenty  and  not  of  reafon- 
ing.  1  know  that  many  books  have 
been  written  on  friendfhip,  to  deli- 
neate all  its  rules,  rights,  and  obli- 
gations; but  I  know  likewife,  that 
no  perfon  has  been  made  capable  of 
friendfhip,  by  the  reading  of  thefe 
books,  nor  unfit  for  it,  merely  by 
not  having    perufed  them.     Your 


definition  of  friendfhip  is  very  good; 
and  I  cannot  fufficiently  exprels  my 
fatisfaclion  in  the  warmth  of  your 
feelings.  Be  perfuaded,  my  prince, 
that  thofe  who  knew  what  friendfhip 
i^j  wilt  never  want  friends.  Though 
our  age  is  very  depraved,  yet, 
thank  God,  there  yet  exifl  virtuous 
?nindsy  that  feel  the  necejfitj  oj  loving, 
and  make  it  their  principal  felicity.  I 
fay  virtuous  minds  j  becaufe  a  con- 
nection which  is  not  founded  on  vir- 
tue, may  have  a  temporary  refem- 
blance  of  friendfhip,  but  cannot  at- 
tain its  conftancy  and  true  delights. 

But  another  queftion  is,  whether 
true  friendfliip  can  find  place  in  a 
heart,  which  is  not  affected  with 
general  benevolence  ?  The  celebrat- 
ed Abbe  de  St.  Pierre  has  given  the 
name  of  bienfaifante*  to  this  gene- 
ral affedtion  ;  a  term,  which,  to  his 
honour,  has  been  adopted  in  the 
French  language,  in  which  it  was 
before  unknown. 

I  requeft  the  favour  of  your  fen- 
timents  on  this  matter.  It  gives 
me  peculiar  pleafure  to  fpeak  fome* 
times  with  your  heart. 

His  Rsyal  highnefs*  Anfwer, 
I  believe  that  a  difpolition  for 
friendfliip  is  joined  with  beneficence 
in  all  hearts,  except  thofe  oi  mifan- 
thropijls.  Thefe  hate  human  kind, 
becaule  of  their  vices ;  but  this  ha*^ 
tred  does  not  prevent  them  from 
loving  thofe  who  are  virtuous :  in 
company  with  fuch  they  can  enjoy 
all  the  pleafures  of  friendfhip.     As 


*  In  English,  this  word  is  itneftentf  in  Swedilh,  vaelgerandc 
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dgo 
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for  an  abfolute  hatred  of  mankind, 
it  only  falls  upon  tyrants,  and  tor- 
mentors of  their  fpecies.  Thefe 
may  have  companions  in  their  vices, 
and  may  be  weak  enough  to  deem 
fuch  their  friends,  when,  in  fa(ft, 
they  are  cordially  hated  by  thefe 
inftruments  of  their  cruelty. 

Reply  jrom  Caimt  Scheffcr, 
THE     word    milanthropift  fig- 
nifies  indeed  an  hater  of  mankind. 
A  perfon  of  this  ehara^Hier  would  be 
as  incapable  of  perfonal  friendfhip, 
as  he  is  of  general  benevolence.  Tat 
fuch  characters  do  notexitli  atleaft 
they  are  fo  rare,  as  hardly  to  merit 
any  notice  in  this   inquiry.     Thofe 
who  are  commonly   called   mifan- 
thropiils,  are  not  enemies  of  man- 
kind, but  are  fhocked  by  the  follies 
and  vices  of  human  nature.     They 
have   themfelves  a  warm  zsal  for 
truth,  juftice,  and  every  fp-ecies  of 
virtue,  which  indeed  is  very  lauda- 
ble ;  but  they  have  no   charity  for 
their  fellow-men,  no  toleration  for 
their  frailties.      They  are  offended 
by  every  human  imperfei^tion,  and 
finally  conceive  not  a  hatred,  but  an 
averlion,   againil    human     fociety. 
Such  characters  may  poffibly  be  fuf- 
ceptible  of  fome  affection  for  thofe, 
who  in  their  opinion  approach  near- 
ell  to  that  perfecStion  which  they 
require ;   but  I  doubt  much    if  this 
friendfhip   can    be  durable.       The 
heart  of  a  mifanchropift  isfocorrod- 
ed,  and  fo  eafily  irritated  by  the 
leaft  fauhs,  that  he  cannot,  without 
the  greateft difficulty,  preierve  true 
friendihip,   which    is  fuavity  itfJfy 


and  cannot  fubfift  without  recipro- 
city of  kindnefs,  complaifance,  and 
indulgence.  From  all  this  it  follows, 
that  thofe  hearts  only  are  capable 
of  true  friendfhip,  which  are  affec- 
tionate and  beneficent,  which,  ani- 
mated with  a  general  benevolence 
to  all  fellow-creatures,  are  linked 
to  each  other,  by  ties  of  fuperi- 
or  tendernefs  and  fentimental  fyn- 
pathy.  Read,  my  prince,  Cicero's 
treatife  on  friendfliip.  1  told  you 
before,  that  fuch  writings  can  not 
teach  friendfhip  ;  yet,  a  perfoa 
that  has  a  tafte  for  it,  hears  with 
pleafure  thofe  who  defcribe  its 
qualities  and  enjoyments.  You  vvill 
alio  remark,  in  this  treatii'e,  that 
the  greateft  men  in  ancient  Rome, 
as  FabiuSj  Scipio,  &c.  have  been  pat- 
terns in  friendfhip  as  well  as  in  he- 
roifm  :  which  proves,  that  great 
fouls  are  alfo  philanthropic,  and  that 
a  real  hero  is  alfo  a  good  man» 

Yours,  &c. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  to  Count 
Scheffer, 

YOU  are  right,  in  faying  that 
friendfhip  is  generally  the  portion 
of  heroes,  becaufe  a  difpofition  for 
it  is  one  of  their  effential  qualities. 
Heroifn  ii  an  a{[emblage  of  all  the 
virtues  which  render  a  man  fuciahle^ 
77iild,  and  magna7Ujnous.  The  he- 
ro glows  with  philauthrophy  :  for 
the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures  he 
lives,  and  ever  is  ready  to  die. 
Should  he  not  love  congenial  minds, 
and  be  adored  by  them  ! 

(To  he  continued,) 


DESPOTISM  and  free  GOVERNMENT. 


DESPOTISM,  as  it  aims  wot  to 
fecure,  but  to  command  and 
feize  private  property,  produces  in 
the  fovereign,  capricioufnefs  and  in- 


confidency  ;  in  the  fubje(5l,  dif- 
trufl  and  difaffedlion.  It  debafes 
and  enervates  the  mind  ;  deflroys 
good  faith  and  every  other  virtue  ; 
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and,  by  means  of  oppreffion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  defire  of  change 
on  the  other,  prepares  the  way  for 
the  moft  dangerous  and  fatal  re- 
Volutions.  MiFd  and  free  govern- 
ments, on  the  contrary,  fecure 
polFeHions  and   privileges,  enforce 


claims,  redrefs  injuries,  flimulate 
exertion,  nourifh  hope,  and  attach 
the  human  heart  to  the  authori- 
ty of  guardian  and  equal  laws, 
with  a  kind  of  filial  confidence  and 
afFedtion. 


Account  of  Hvo  inter ejiing  papers ^  on  the  fubjeCi  of 
Electricty;  lately  communicated  to  the  American 
Poilofophical  Society. 


AT  a  late  meeting  of  the  Ame- 
rican Philofophical  Society, 
a  paper  from  MefTrs.  David  R'ltten- 
katife  and  Frmicis  Hopk'mfon  was 
read,  ginng  an  account,  that  on 
Thurfday  evening,  the  17th  of  Au- 
guft  lafl,  the  dwelling- houle  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Leiper,  at  his  mills  near 
Chefter,  was  flruck  with  lightning, 
though  furniftied  with  two  good 
condudlors.  At  Mr.  Leiper's  re- 
queft  thofe  gentlemen  went  to  view 
the  fituation  of  the  building,  and  the 
eiFecfls  of  the  lightning,  three  days 
after  the  accident. 

The  houle  ftands  at  the  foot  •f  a 
pretty  deep  afcent,  on  the  weft  fide 
of  Crumb-creek,  and  within  a  few 
yards  of  a  mill-dam.  It  is  a  regu- 
lar ftone  building,  36  feet  by  32, 
two  ftories  high  at  the  weft  end  a- 
bove  ground,  and  three  ftories  at 
the  eaft  end.  At  each  end  there 
are  two  ftacks  of  chimnies,  which 
rife  from  the  roof,  about  half  way 
between  the  eaves  and  ridge.  The 
pointed  condu6lors,  one  at  each  end, 
are  fattened  to  the  two  ibutherly 
chimneys,  and  brought  directly 
down  the  outfide  of  the  wall  to  the 
ground,  which  they  enter  proba- 
ly  but  a  few  feet,  on  account  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  houfe  is 
built. 

The  cloud  which  difcharged  the 
lightning  camf  from  the  welt,   and 


the  fluid  appears  to  have  proceeded 
down  the  weftern  conductor,  at 
leaft  in  part,  for  the  point  is  melt- 
ed off.  The  next  perceptible,  ef- 
fevft  of  it  is  on  the  Ibuth  (ide  of  the 
fame  chimney,  where  it  has  torn 
up  the  fhingles  of  the  roof,  nearly 
eighteen  inches  in  breadth,  from  the 
chimney  directly  down  to  the  wa- 
ter gutter,  covered  with  copper, 
which  runs  along  the  roof  from  weft 
to  eaft,  a  foot  above  the  eaves,  and 
at  the  eaft  end  is  connected  with  a 
copper  ipout,  which  comes  directly 
down  along  the  wall,  within  four 
feet  of  the  earth,  where  it  dlfcharg- 
es  the  rain-water  into  a  cedar  ti^D, 
bound  with  iron  hoops.  The  light- 
ning appears  to  have  pafTed  quietly 
along  the  copper,  the  whole  length 
of  the  gutter  and  fpout.  About  a 
hand's  breadth  below  the  end  of  the 
fpout  it  tore  off,  and  fhivered  in 
pieces  an  inch  board,  which  pafTed 
down  between  the  fpout  and  the 
wall,  and  had  been  lower  down  than 
the  fpout,  partly  paffing  into  the 
tub,  it  made  its  way  through  the 
outfide,  and  thence  into  the  earth, 
throwing  off  many  fmall  fplinters 
from   different  fides  of  the  tub. 

Another  part  of  the  lightning  ap- 
pears to  have  proceeded  along  the 
weftern  rod,  until  it  came  direcflly 
oppofite  to  the  copper  gutter,  from 
which  it  is  diitant  fix  or  fevenfeet  ? 
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it  then  ran  along  the  cornifh,  (part 
of  which  it  threw  off  in  its  pafTage) 
to  the  end  of  the  gutter,  where  it 
Ufiited  with  that  part  firft  me-ntion- 
ed.  That  (bme  part,  however, 
was  difcharged  into  the  earth,  by 
this  conHndlor,  is  evident,  by  the 
furface  ot  t)ie  earth  which  was 
thrown  up  at  the  foot  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  perfon 
was  fitting  ai  the  time  in  a  door  on 
the  ground  floor,  not  more  than 
four  feet  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
copper  fpoiit,  who  received  no  in- 
jury, though  he  very  fenfijbly  felt 
the  fliock. 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  hill, 
weft  of  the  houl'e,  over  which  the 
cloud  paflld  before  it  reached  the 
houfe,  is  one  continued  rock,  cover- 
ed with  a  few  inches  of  earth.  The 
rotk,  probably  but  a  bad  condu6lor, 
and  the  earth  on  its  furface  dry,  for 
it  had  not  yet  rained  at  that  time, 
and  therefore  that  the  houfe,  with 
its  conductors,  including  the  copper 
fpour,  and  confidering  the  vicinity 
of  the  water,  alFordtd  a  more  rea- 
dy conveyance  for  the  eleftric  mat- 
ter than  the  arljoining  hill,  though 
higher;  and  that  had  the  earth  been 
furticiently  moift  at  the  foot  of  the 
conductors,  we  probably  (hould  not 
have  feen  any  eifeCl  of  the  light- 
ning. 

The  gentlemen  conclude,  by  re- 
commending to  thofe  who  put  up 
pointed  rods,  that  the  lower  end  be 
funk  fi.fficiently  deep  to  reach  moift 
earth,  in  the  drieft  feafons  ;  and 
they  fiibmit  it  to  thofe  converfant 
with  electrical  philofophy,  whether, 
when  there  are  tnore  rods  than  one 
to  a  building,  it  might  not  conduce 
much  to  its  fafety,  to  form  a  good 
communication  between  the  rods, 
and  likewife  between  them  and  a 
copper  water-fpoHt,  carrying  an 
iron  or  copper  rod  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  fpour,  a  fufficient  depth 
into  the  ground. 


A  T  a  fubfequent  meeting  of  the 
Society,  a  paper  was  received  from 
an  anonymous  writer,  under  the  fig- 
nature  of  Philo-Frankin, 
on  the  fubjert  of  an  improvement 
in  Hghtnifig  rods  — He  obferves,  that 
from  tlie  inftances  which  now  and 
then  occur  of  houfes  being  ftruck 
with  lightning,  that  are  furnifh- 
ed  with  metallic  conductors,  and 
the  frequent  inftances  of  thefe  hav- 
ing their  tops  melted  off  by  a  ftroke 
of  lightning,  which  renders  them  e- 
ver  afterwards  unfit  to  anfwer  their 
original  intention,  viz.  drawing  off 
the  eleCtric  matter  from  the  palfing 
cloud,  in  a  filent,  imperceptible 
manner,  it  appears,  that  fome  im- 
provement is  ftill  wanting,  at  both 
extremities  of  the  rod.  —  At  the  up- 
per extremity,  to  fccure  it  againft 
the  accident  juft  now  mentioned — 
and  at  the  lower  extremity,  to  af- 
ford a  more  ready  paflage  for  the 
eleCtric  matter  from  thence  into  the 
earth. 

To  anfwer  the  firft  intention,  he 
propofes  that  the  upper  end  of  the 
rod  be  tipped  with  black  lead,  form- 
ed into  a  conical  or  pyramidal  point. 
— This  fubftance,  lie  obferves,  is 
well  known  to  be  infufible  by  the 
greatcft  heat,  and  hence  its  ufe  in 
making  crucibles,  and  as  none  of  the 
acids  make  any  iniprelfion  upon  it, 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  iubjedt 
to  any  corrolion  from  the  atmo- 
fphere.  At  the  fame  time,  its  pow- 
er as  a  conductor  of  eleCtricity  is  e- 
qual,  or  but  little  interior,  to  that  of 
any  of  the  metals. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  fecond  inten- 
tion, he  obferves,  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  h-on  rod,  under  ground, 
efpecially  when  this  is  moift,  will 
prefently  contract  a  coat  of  ruft, 
wiiich  will  continually  increafe  till 
the  whole  is  converted  into  ruft. 
But  ruft  of  iron,  and  indeed  the  calx 
of  any  metal  is  a  non-conduCtor,  of 
at  moft  but  a  very  imperfeCt one,  of 
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ele<^ricity ;  and  hence  it  is  very 
eafy  to  fee,  that  in  a  few  years  af- 
ter a  Ijghtning  rod  has  been  erect- 
ed, that  part  which  is  under  ground 
will  contribute  little  or  nothing  to 
the  fafety  of  the  building — Befides, 
this  part  of  the  condudlor  expofes 
too  fmall  a  furface  to  the  furround- 
ing  earth,  to  aiford  a  copious  and 
ready  difcharge  of  the  electric  mat- 
ter into  it,  efpecially  when  this  is 
in  a  dry  ftate,  or  but  an  imperfe<ft 
eondu6lor  ;  and  hence,  whenever  a 
cloud,  highly  charged  with  electri- 
city, pafles  over  a  rod  thus  circum- 
ftanced,  an  explufion  is  very  likely 
to  enfue,  which  muft  always  be  at- 
tended with  danger. 

As  a  remedy  againft  both  thefe 
defeats,  the  writer  recommends, that 
the  part  of  the  rod  under  ground  be 
made  of  brafs  or  copper,  which  are 
far  lefs  liable  to  ruft  or  corrofion 
than  iron  ;  or,  which  he  thinks  would 
anfwer  the  pnrpofe  better,  that  this 
part  of  the  rod  be  coated  over  with 
a  cruft  of  black  lead,  formed  into  a 
pafte,  by  being  mixid  with  melted 
fulphur,  as  in  the  manufactory  of 
the  ordinary  kind  of  black  lead  pen- 
cils,  and  applied  to  the  rod  while 


hot.  This  compofition  is,  feeming- 
ly,  as  good  a  condudor  as  the  pure 
black  lead,  and,  it  is  prefumcd,  will 
effectually  fecure  the  rod  againft  all 
ruft  or  corrofion,  for  any  length  of 
time. — To  enlarge  the  furface,  he 
recommends,  that  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  charcoal  be  put  into  the 
hole  or  pit,  dug  for  the  rod,  round 
its  lower  extremity.  Charcoal,  he 
remarks,  pofTefles  two  properties, 
which,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  fit  it 
for  the  pnrpofe  here  intended — ift, 
it  is  a  very  good  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, even  fuperior  to  water,  and 
if  made  with  a  ftrong  heat,  but  lit- 
tle inferior  to  metal  itfelf ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  its  angular  irregular 
form,  a  circumftance  which  will 
greatly  contribute  to  facilitate  the 
efcape  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  into  the 
furrounding  earth — 2d,  it  will  un- 
dergo little  or  no  change  of  proper- 
ties, by  lying  ever  fo  long  in  the 
earth. 

A  rod,  with  thefe  improvements, 
it  is  prefumed,  would  fcarce  ever 
be  liable  to  be  ftruck  with  lightning, 
even  in  the  moft  unfavourable  fitu- 
ations,  or  if  it  fhould,  could  not  pof- 
fibly  receive  any  injury. 


^  brief  Hiflorical  Account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  pre- 
fent  Jiate  of  the  African  Slave-trade.* 


THE  cruel  and  unnatural  Prac- 
tice of  ftealing  and  enflav- 
kig  the  inoffenfive  Natives  of  Afri- 
ca, which  has  fo  long  prevailed  a- 
mong  Chriftians,  to  the  difhonour 
of  our  holy  Proftffion,  originated 
with  the  Portiigueze,  foon  after 
their  difcoveries  in  that  part  of  the 
Globe,  during  the  fifteenth  and  fix- 
teenth  centuries.  In  148 1  they 
built  the  caftle  of  Del  Mina,  on  the 


Gold  Coaft,  from  whence  they  bar- 
baroufly  ravaged  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  carried  off  its  Inha- 
bitants, who  were  afterwards  fold 
in  Portugal,  with  as  little  remorfe 
as  the  plundered  productions  of  their 
native  land. 

The  Spaniards  began  to  trade 
with  the  Portugueze  Settlements  for 
Negro  Slaves,  in  the  year  1 508,  fo 
early  had  their  inhuman  Colv)nifts, 


*  Prefixed  to  4  foetual  spirit  to  the  enjlaved  Africans^  lately  publllhcd  in  Philadel- 
phia. 
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in  the  Wefl  Indies,  facrificed  the 
harmlefs  natives  of  the  Carribbees, 
to  avarice  and  cruelty  :  but  fome 
Englifh  Adventurers  firfl:  encroach- 
ed upon  their  fancied  right  of  dif- 
eovery,  about  the  middle  of  the  fix- 
teenih  century. 

In  1562  capt.  Hawkins,  after- 
ward knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
for  his  fuccefiifui  enterprizes,  made 
a  defcent  upon  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Guinea,  feized  on  the  defencelels 
Natives,  failed  away  with  his  booty, 
and  afterward  fold  them  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  Settlers  at  Hifpaniola,  It  is 
faid  that  the  Queen  exprelfedgieat 
abhorrence  of  this  deteftable  con- 
duct, on  the  Captain's  return  to 
England,  laden  with  the  fpoil  of  the 
unhappy  Negroes :  but  it  is  certain 
that  file  never  prohibited  the  Trade, 
and  that  the  Royal  patent  was 
granted  to  fome  of  the  principal 
Slave  Merchants,  in  1585. 

The  Dutch  attacked  the  Portu- 
gneze  fortifications  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  and  poifeffed  themfelves  of 
fome  of  the  moft  important  in  1637, 
under  pretence  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  Moft  of  thefe  were  after- 
ward ceded  to  them  by  treaty  ;  and 
continued  under  their  new  matters, 
not  ports  of  beneficial  interchange 
between  Man  and  Man,  but  marts 
of  flavery  and  blood. 

The  French  and  Danes  fell  into 
the  Negro  Trade  about  the  fame 
period,  to  promote  the  fettlement 
of  their  Colonies  ;  althoujih  Lewis 
XUI.  reluaantly  fubfcrfbed  the 
laws  that  conligned  Mankind  to  per- 
petual flavery  in  his  American  Do- 
minions: and  cardinal  Cibo,  a  mi- 
nifter  of  the  Papal  See,  had  early 
iuftrudled  the  mifBonaries  in  Con- 
go to  prevent,  if  pollible,  the  un- 
chriftian  practice  of  ftealing  and 
felling  Men. 

Negro  Slaves  were  probably  in- 
troduced into  North  America  by 
f.he  Dutch.  In  1619  one  of  their  Gui- 


nea (hips  touched  at  James-Town 
in  Virginia,  and  a  part  of  the  un- 
natural Cargo  was  purchafed  by  the 
Settlers.  A  few  years  afterward 
they  brought  great  numbers  of  Slaves 
into  their  Colony,  called  the  New- 
Netherlands,  now  New-York,  and 
fold  them  into  different  pans  of  the 
Continent. 

In  1656,  many  zealousChriftians 
of  the  Society  then  firft  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Qiiakers  (be- 
caufe,  like  the  Prophets  and  Apof- 
tles,  they  fometimes  trembled  at 
the  word  of  the  Lord)  came  over 
to  America,  to  preach  the  Gofpel, 
and  diffeminate  their  peaceable 
principles.  They  were  then  pro- 
fecuted  by  the  Government,  as  dif- 
turbers  of  the  Public  peace  :  but  no 
feverities  could  check  their  perfe- 
verance  in  religious  duty,  or  daunt 
their  refolution  to  proteft,  in  the 
name  of  God,  againft  every  fpecies 
of  cruelty  and  oppreffion.  The 
People  commiferated  their  fuffer- 
ings,  and  fome  of  the  Settlers  of  all 
ranks  and  profeffions  embraced  their 
dodtrine ;  many  of  whom  were  pof- 
fefTed  of  Slaves.  They  were  ex- 
horted by  their  new  Teachers  to 
the  exercife  of  love  and  charity  to- 
ward them  as  Fellow-Creatures,  e- 
qually  favoured  with  the  illuminat- 
ing grace  of  God;  and  moft  of  them 
became  more  like  Fathers  than  Maf- 
ters,  fetting  an  example  of  chriftian 
moderation  and  perlonal  induftry, 
to  their  idle  and  opprefTive  Neigh- 
bours. This  was  the  dawn  of  eman- 
cipation from  thofe  chains  of  igno- 
rance and  flavery,  which  Avarice 
had  forged,  and  Cruelty  had  en- 
deavoured to  rivet  upon  the  Negro 
Race. 

Toward  the  clofe  of  the  century, 
feveral  benevolent  Individuals  fuc- 
cellively  laboured  to  foften  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  the  American  Plan- 
ters, and  to  inftrudl  the  Vidlims  of 
their  unprincipled  barbarity,  in  the 
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moral  and  religions  duties  of  Men  : 
but  the  Weft  India  Planters  reject- 
ed their  pious  arguments,  as  the  in- 
ftigations  of  fanaticifm,  and  their 
attempts  to  humanize  the  Negroes 
were  couftrued  into  treafon  and 
conspiracy. 

In  1688,  fome  Followers  of  our 
venerable  Proprietor,  who  had  late- 
ly emigrated  from  Kriefliiem  in 
Germany,  and  were  therefore  free 
from  the  fafcinating  efFefts  of  cuftom 
and  intereft,  confcientioufly  repre- 
lented  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Pennfylvania,  the  unlawfulnefs  of 
ftealing,  buying,  or  holding  Man- 
kind as  Slaves,  in  the  chriftian  Syf- 
tem  of  fellowfhip  and  brotherly 
love.  The  fubjeCt  was  then  refer- 
red, but  in  1696,  that  Body  advifed 
its  Members  to  difcourage  the  fu- 
ture importation  of  Negroes,  and 
gave  general  directions  for  the  be- 
nefit of  thofe  already  imported. 

In  1 704,  the  Britifh  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel, 
founded  a  Catechifing  School  in  the 
city  of  New -York,  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  the  enflaved  Negroes  in  the 
principles  of  Chriftianity  ;  and  a 
few  years  afterward,  they  recom- 
mended the  inftitution  of  fimilar 
Eftabliiliments  to  all  their  Mifliona- 
ries  in  America,  as  a  chriftian  duty. 

In  1 71 1,  the  fituation  of  the  Ne- 
groes was  again  reprefented  to  the 
Yearly  meeting  of  Pennfylvania, 
and  from  that  time  was  feldom  off 
its  Journals,  until  the  united  efforts 
of  tlie  Pious  and  Benevolent  pro- 
cured the  firft  public  reftoration  of 
their  rights,  about  ^e  middle  of  the 
prefent  century. 

The  Moravian  Brethren  fent 
Miffions,  about  this  time,  to  feverai 
of  the  Weft  India  lilands,  for  the 
converfion  of  the  Negroes  to  the 
chriftian  faith. 

At  this  period  the  Trade  to  Gui- 
nea for  Negro  Slaves  was  eagerly 
purfued  by  the  European  Nations, 


who  had  unfeelingly  engaged  in  it, 
and  more  than  an  hundred  thoufand 
Hnman  Beings  were  now  annually 
exported  from  Africa,  like  beafts  of 
burthen,  deftiAed  to  cultivate  the 
European  Colonies,  or  ffioiften  them 
with  blood  and  tears.  One  eighth 
part  was  ufually  configned  to  de- 
ftrudtion  on  the  fatal  paffage  ;  of 
the  remainder,  the  Britifh  Weft  In- 
dia Iflands  confumed  about  50,000, 
their  North  American  Colonies 
6000,  the  French  Settlements 
26,000,  the  Portugueze  9000,  the 
Spanifli  4000,  and  the  Danifh  1000. 
This  fhocking  robbery  was  then 
principally  perpetrated  by  Englifh 
and  French  Traders,  and  it  has  lince 
decreafed  very  cnnfiderably. 

In  1758,  the  People  called  Qua- 
kers, in  Pennfylvania,  came  to  a 
final  refolution,  to  deny  the  rights  of 
memberfhip  in  their  religious  Socie- 
ty, to  all  fuch  of  their  Members  as 
fhould  perfift  in  detaining  their  Fel- 
low-Creatures in  bondage,  after 
Gofpel  admonition  againft  the-un- 
juft  practice.  Many  ftrenuous  Ad- 
vocates for  the  oppreifed  Negroes 
appeared  about  this  time,  among  the 
different  Profeffors  of  Chriftianity, 
whofe  pious  endeavours  for  their  re- 
lief were  at  length  blefTed  with  con- 
fiderable  fuccefs  ;  bur,  of  late,  the 
generous  ardour  for  liberty,  which 
characterizes  the  prefent  age,  has 
fpread  with  unexampled  rapidity. 
Where  folitary  Individuals  lately 
wept  over  the  fuffering  Negroes, 
numerous  Societies  are  now  eftab- 
lilhed  to  befriend  the  Enflaved,  and 
to  protect  the  Free.  They  have 
folemnly  reprefented  the  horrours 
of  the  Slave  Trade  to  the  Legifla- 
tures  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States  of  America  ;  and 
uniefs  the  clamours  of  Self-intereft 
and  miftaken  Policy  can  ftifle  th« 
groans  of  Diftrefs,  and  obliterate  the 
dictates  of  Humanity,  decifive  mea- 
fures  will  foon  be  adopted  for  the  a- 
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bolition  of  a  Trade,  that  has  deep- 
ly ftained  the  annals  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  with  robbery  and 
murder.  'jj:rjf'/      . 

May  the  juft  and  merciful  Crea- 


tor of  Men,  ere  long;  difpofe  the 
Oppreffors  themfelves  to  loofe  the 
bands  ofnuickednefsj  to  undo  the  hea- 
vy burdensy  and  to  let  the  Ofprejfed 
go  jree. 
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On  the  Pleafure  which  arlfes  from  ParentaJ  AfFe(3:ion. 


NO  T  H  I  N  G  fo  effeaually 
charms  the  mind  into  a  fet- 
tled efteein,  as  concurrence  in  an 
employment  fo  beneficent,  fo  de- 
lightful, as  the  care  or  education  of 
our  own  offspring.  This  is  a  work 
of  lb  much  importance,  and  requir- 
ing fo  much  time,  that  it  contributes 
more  than  any  thing  towards  per- 
petuating our  union.  Theneceffary 
duties  to  one  child  are  fucceeded  by 
the  neceffary  duties  to  another,  un- 
til we  have  transferred,  as  it  were, 
our  whole  fouls  into  our  oif^pring, 
paflionately  love  each  other  again  in 
our  feveral  images  or  reprefenta 
lives,  and  live  only  to  make  ourfelves 
happy  through  the  happinefs  of  our 
children.  It  is  thus  we  may  be  faid 
to  be  renewed  or  made  young  again. 
We  view  the  progrefs  of  an  infant 
mind,  tlie  fources  and  growth  of  its 
affedions,  with  more  pleafure  than 
is  experienced  by  itfelf.  We  in- 
tereft  ourfelves  in  thofe  great  paf- 
fions  which  determine  the  events  of 
life  ;  we  forget  our  infirmities,  we 
imagine  ourfelves  in  love  again,  be- 
caufe  our  children  are  enamoured  ; 


and  we  become  fathers  and  mothers 
a  fecond  time,  when  they  aflume 
thofe  happy  denouiinations.  Com- 
pare, if  you  can,  thee  vents  of  what 
is  called  a  Hfe  of  pleafure  with  fuch 
as  thefe  :  and  when  nature  is  dif- 
compofing,  when  infirmities  or  dif- 
orders  menace  diffolution,  you  may 
fee  the  man  who  has  adled  on  the 
felfifh  and  brutal  principle  of  grati- 
fying himfelf,  at  the  expence  of 
truth,  honour,  and  the  happinefs  of 
others,  curling  a  world  which  de- 
tefts  or  defpifes  him  ;  deferted  by 
all,  by  the  very  inftruments  of  his 
plcafures,  becaufe  univerfally  tlif- 
clleemed,  and  finking  into  the  grave 
in  ignominy,  or  frantic  vrretched- 
nefs;  while  thofe  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  hand  in  hand  in  the 
pleafiug  duties  of  Ufe,  will  not  only 
have  a  firm  fupport  in  honourable 
recolleiJlions;  but  will  be  led  down 
its  rugged  declivity,  by  the  ten- 
dereft  care  of  an  affectionate  ofF- 
fpring,  and  will  confign  themfelves 
to  relV,  like  ufetul  labourers,  a  lit- 
tle weary,  but  fatisiied  with  the 
work  of  the  day. 


On  the  origin  and  ufe  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
as  apart  of  liberal  Education,  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

{till  continues  to  be  a  falhionable 
and  ulelefs  appendage  to  the  coat  — 
Latin  and  Greek  books  are  the  mO' 


TH  E  fleevc  of  the  coat  was  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  fole 
purpoie  of  being  unbuttoned,  and 
drawn  over  the  hands,  in  cold  and 
wet  weather.  After  the  invention 
of  gloves,  the  fleeve  was  no  longer 
ufed  for  the  above  purpofe :  but  it 


dern    coat- /Ic eve,    in 
education — the    gltves 
books. 


I   fyftem   of 
are  Englifh 
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STRICTURES  ow  Dr.  Brown's  Elements  c/ Medicine, 

(Concluded from  f  age  243  J 


HAVING  now  given  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  fubftance  of 
thi5  doftrine,  and  of  the  practice  it 
inculcates,  I  proceed  to  point  out  a 
few  of  the  exceptionable  paffiges 
and  errors,  which  have  occurred  to 
me. 

Unluckily  for  this  doctrine,  it 
refts  upon  what  Logicians  call  a  pe- 
titlo  prmdpiiy  or  the  aflumption  of 
a  difputable  point ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  every  rule  of  philoi'ophiling, 
ought  to  be  eftablifhed  by  experi- 
mental preofs,before  it  can  be  admit- 
ted as  a  foundation  for  rules  of  prac- 
tice. Inftead  of  offering  arguments 
in  proof  of  the  exiltence,  nature, 
property,  and  quality  of  his  funda- 
mental principle,  excitability,  the 
author  of  the  Elements  of  Medicine 
confeffes,  that  he  knows  not  what 
excitability  is,  or  in  what  manner 
it  is  a6led  upon  by  the  exciting  pow- 
ers ;  and  yet,  he  has  the  allurance 
to  tell  us,  that  all  the  phenomena 
iiilfey  healthy  znd  difeafe,  depend 
upon  the  ftate  of  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  flimulant 
powers,  varying  in  force,  upon  this 
r.nknown  principle — and  adds,  that 
this  excitability  ( which  he  acknow- 
ledges he  knows  nothing  about) 
is  wafted  by  the  aftion  of  too  much 
ftinnulus,  and  increafed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  too  little — but  from  what 
fource  this  fuppofititious  princi- 
ple is  derived,  how  it  is  generated, 
or  how  conveyed  into  its  refervoir, 
the  medullary,  nervous,  and  mufcu- 
lar  folids,  (which  he  alligns  for  its 
feat)  is  no  where  fuggefted,  but 
the  reader  is  left  to  learch  for  it  in 
the  boundlefs  and  vifionary  fields  of 
conjedlure. 

Uni  AsYL.F^/.  r.  No.  5- 


If  this  occult  quality,  this  excita- 
bility, be  one,  fimple,  undivided 
principle,  extended  over  the  whole 
fyftem,  (as  he  afferts)  in  fuch  man- 
ner, that  no  one  part  can  be  ex- 
cited, without  a  proportionable  ex- 
citement being  extended  initanta-. 
neoufly  to  every  other  part  of  the 
fyftem,  how  come  the  animal  func- 
tions to  be  fufpended  during  a  ftate 
of  fleep,  while  the  natural  and  vi- 
tal are  icarcely  diminiHied  ? 
.  By  fubftituLing  the  term  debili- 
tating power  for  fedative,  he  makes 
a  diftiiiidtion  without  a  diiterence, 
and  betrays  his  v/eaknefs  and  affec- 
tation.— Becaufe  fiih  do  not  die  in. 
water  at  the  freezing  point,  he  calls 
it  ftimulant,  but  in  a  low  degree. 

If  excitability  is  increafed  in  pro-, 
portion  to  the  abfence  of  fome,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  other  exciting  pow- 
ers, and  the  fyftem  is  thereby  more 
fufceptible  of  excitement,  how 
comes  it  that  patients  reduced  to  ex- 
treme debility,  in  the  typhus  and 
ibme  other  difcafes,  can  bear,  with 
advantage,  a  quantity  of  ftrong  li- 
quor, which  would  intoxicate  and 
injure  them  in  a  ftate  of  health  I 
Would  any  unprejudiced  enquirer 
after  truth,  have  aflerted  fo  palpa- 
ble a  tale,  as  that  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  fthenic  diieafes  is  brought 
on  by  the  violent  ftimulus  of  heat, 
and  not  by  cold  ?  If  this  was  the 
cafe,  inftead  of  faying  a  perfon 
with  a  catarrh  and  coryza  has  tak- 
en a  cold,  we  ought  to  fay  he  has 
taken  a  heat.  Every  nurfe  knows 
thac  the  adlion  of  heat  never  occa- 
fions  a  chilly  fit,  unlefs  the  patient 
has  been  firft  expofed  to  cold  fo  in- 
tenfe  as  to  obftrudl  perrpiration. 
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He  tells  us  never  to  trult  to 
fymptoms,  which  are  ever  mif- 
leading,  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  nature  and  caufes  of  dif- 
eafes,  but  to  be  governed  by  the 
antecedent  caufes.  If  thefe  appear 
to  have  been  ftrongly  ftimulant, 
bur  not  carried  to  that  extent  which 
induces  indir6(5^  debility,  we  are  to 
pronounce  the  diicafe  flhenic  ;  but 
if  they  have  been  weakly  llimwlant, 
or  debilitating  in  their  operation, 
the  difeafe  is  to  be  coniidered  and 
treated  as  allhenic. — This  is  as  wife 
as  it  would  be  to  fearch  for  the 
head  of  a  fpring  down  the  Ibeara, 
or  as  certain  as  it  would  he  10  keep 
a  mariner's  reckoning  by  the  changes 
of  the  moon. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  vis 
f?iedkatnx  or  re-a<Slion  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  which  Dr,  Brown  ridicules 
fo  much,  and  the  exiftence  where- 
of he  pofitively  denies,  contrary  to 
the  teftimony  of  every  one's  fenfes, 
I  refer  to  Van  Swieten's  Commen- 
tary upon  Boerhaave's  Do6lrine  of 
Fevers,  where  I  think  it  is  incon- 
teftibly  eftablifhed.  Dr.  Brown 
himfelf  acknowledges,  in  Tome  part 
of  his  fyftem,  that  the  blood,  in  cafe 
of  plethora,  diftends  with  mechani- 
cal energy,  and  the  vefTelsrefift  with 
vital  energy  :  here  then  the  differ- 
ence is  only  in  words,  not 'in  fub- 
ftance. 

If  what  Dr.  Brown  afferts  be 
true,  with  refpeiSl  to  excefs  of 
excitement,  being  the  caufe  of  ob- 
ftru<5led  perfpiration,  in  fthenic  or 
V  phlogiftic  difeafes,  and  to  defeat  of 
excitement  being  the  caufe  of  the 
fame,  in  afthenic  difeafes,  how  can 
it  be  reconciled  to  his  maxim  that, 
*'  Identity  of  known  eifec'^,  always 
proceeds  from  ideiitity  of  caule, 
though  unknown  V 

If  excefs  of  excitement,  \  re- 
dominant  in  the  velfels  of  the  Ikin, 
as  he  aflerts,  be  the  real  caufe  of 
tke  fupprefled  perfpiration  aiid  of 


fliivering,  hovy  comes  the  fliiver- 
ing  and  fenfe  of  cold  to  be  fo  foon 
fucceeded  by  fuch  an  infupportable 
fenfe  of  beat,  and  why  does  the 
furface  appear  fwelled  and  red  ? 
or  how  c(»nies  fuch  a  change  to  take 
place  in  the  pulfe  ? — But  queftions 
might  be  multiplied  without  end, 
to  the  confufion  of  this  inconfiftent 

and  contradi(ilory  do^rine And 

as  it  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  its  fundamental  principles  are 
unCound  and  unfupported,  I  appre- 
hend it  would  be  deemed  an  un- 
warrantable trefpafs  upon  time,  to 
offer  any  arguments  to  prove,  that 
no  rules  drawn  from  fo  hypotheti- 
cal a  fyftem,  are  entitled  to  a  leri- 
ous  refutation.  Thofe  only  can  have 
an  adequate  idea  of  this  fyftem,  who 
have  perufed  the  philofophy  of  the 
ancients,  who  affedled  to  folve  eve- 
ry thing  which  they  did  not  under- 
ftand,  by  referring  it  to  an  occult 
quality — In  fancy  and  fublimity  of 
error,  it  referables  the  Cartefian 
fyftem  of  vortices — but  as  a  medi- 
cal performance,  it  is  not  equalled 
in  inlignificancy  by  any  thing,  ex- 
cept the  fyftem  of  the  ancient  Me- 
thodifts,  who  fuppofed  all  difeafes 
depended  upon  two  oppofite  condi- 
tions of  the  folids,  which  they  cal- 
led jiri6ium  and  laxuvi  ;  a  iyftem 
more  fun  pie  indeed,  but  of  fuch 
dangerous  tendency  to  mankind,  in 
the  hands  of  the  inexperienced,  as  .j 
this  is  likely  to  prove,  unlefs  its  i 
baleful  effects  can  be  counteradled, 
oy  expofing  it  in  its  native  defor- 
mity. 

Leaving  the  farther  confidcra- 
tion  of  Dr.  Brown's  theory  to  fome 
abler  pen,  let  us  now  attend  a  lit- 
tle to  the  eiieds  which  muft  inevit- 
ably follow  the  adoption  of  his  claf- 
iification  of  difeafes,  and  the  appU- 
cation  of  his  rules  to  pradlice. 

To  begin  with  icurvy,  which  is 
confcfledly  a  difeafe  brought  on  by 
gradually  debilitating  powers,  how 
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comes  it  to  be  curable  by  removal 
from  foul  to  purer  air,  and  the  ufe 
of  vegetable  juices,  in  general,  with 
certainty,  whereas  without  thefe, 
his  whole  catalogue  of  difFufible  and 
durable  llimulants  are  of  little  a- 
vail  ? 

If  excitability  be  accumulated  in 
cafes  of  debility,  how  conies  it  to 
pafs,  that  patients  in  the  typhus 
and  peftilence  bear,  with  advan- 
tagesjfuch  extraordinary  quantities 
of  wine,  as  would  uccafion  death  in 
other  circumftances — or  how  does 
fuch  extraordinary  debility  take 
place,  if  contagion  be  ftimulant  I 

How  comes  the  bark  to  be  more 
certain  and  efFe^lual,  in  the  cure  of 
intermitting  fevers,  than  the  llrong- 
er  ftimulant*  I 

By  placing  hoemorrhagies  among 
difeafes  of  debility,  and  aflerting 
that  they  are  to  be  cured  only  by 
ftimulating  remedies,  he  has  betray- 
ed his  ignorance,  both  in  pathology 
and  praiSlice,  and  appears  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  chang- 
es of  type,  which  frequently  take 
place, in  the  diiferent  periods  of  the 
fame  difeafe — Theory  may  deceive, 
analogy  may  miflead,  but  experience 
is  a  fure  guide,  and  to  experience  and 
obfervation  I  appeal,  whether  hoe- 
morrhagies are  not  frequentlyaccom- 
panied  with  a  phlogiftic  diathefis — 
they  are  certainly  often  preceded 
by  a  chill,  and  take  place  with  a 
paroxyim  of  fever,  which  is  a  ftrong; 
prefumption  of  their  dependinp^  on 
a  phlogiftic  diathelis,  and  on  in- 
creafed  action  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries— If  (g,  ftimulants  muft  be 
detrimental, in  the  generality  of  re- 
cent  cafes. 

He  has  confounded  predifpofition 
with  the  exciting  caufe,in  more  in- 
ftances  than  one — for  infiance  ;  the 
tetanus,  he  fays,  depends  entirely 
upon  a  univerfal  debiUty,prevairing 
more  in  the  voluntary  mufcles  than 
elfewberej  but  this  is  only  a  predil- 


pofition,or  a  ftate  favourable  to  the 
operation  of  the  exciting  caufe, 
which  in  cafes  of  lacerated  wounds, 
of  tendinous  parts,  is  owing  to  the 
local  irritation  in  the  part  afFe(5ted, 
propagated  to  the  reft  of  the  fyf- 
teni  ;  and  curable  only  by  remov- 
ing the  exciting  caufe,  or  render- 
ing the  fyftem  unfufceptible  of  the 
ungrateful  irritation. 

In  the  epilepfy  alfo,  debility  is 
only  a  predifpofing  caufe  of  the 
convulfions  which  take  place,  com- 
monly in  confequence  of  the  ir- 
ritation given,  by  too  mucli  blood 
being  detained  within  the  limits 
of  a  confined  circulation ;  the 
fymptoms  appear  to  be  occafioned 
by  a  very  powerful  irritation,  but 
irregular  in  its  action.  The  fymp- 
toms exhibited  during  the  parox- 
yfm,  by  no  means  denote  a  ftate  of 
debility,  in  either  the  vital  or  ani- 
mal funiflions — there  is,  however, 
an  inequality  of  tone  in  the  fyf- 
tem, and  too  much  irritability,  or 
propenfity  to  be  put  into  preterna- 
tural motion  ;  which  indicates  the 
ufe  of  tonics  and  generous  living,  in 
the  intervals  of  paroxyfms. 

The  claffification  of  the  apoplexy, 
tuflis  ferina,  phthifis  pulmonalis,  and 
dylentery,  among  difeafes  of  debi- 
lity, and  his  method  of  treating 
them  refpeclively,  is  liable  to  in- 
fuperable  objections. 

The  tulfis  ferina  and  phthifiSjbeing 
local  difeafes,  are  totally  mifplaced, 
and  his  difapprobation  of  emetics 
and  blood-letting,  in theearly  periods 
of  both  the  difeafes  laft  mentioned, 
are  a  proof  that  he  was  refolved  to 
make  faCts  bend  to  his  theory,  in- 
ftead  of  making  his  theory  cori- 
form  to  fafts, — Nobody  pretends  to 
cure  the  phthifis  by  blood-lettirig  and 
an  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  but  they 
expe(St  (and  with  reafon  too)  to 
palliate  diftreffing  fymptoms. 

'  As  to  the  dyfentery  ;  the  fuccefs 
of  the  method  of  cure,  by  gentle 
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purging,  recommended  by  Dr.  Ciil- 
len,  proves,  that  it  bears  fome  a- 
ralogy,  at  its  commencement,  to  ca- 
tarrh, and  is  a  llrone;  pre  Turn  pt  ion 
that  itimulants,  (which  indeed  has 
often  been  proved,)  would  be  high- 
ly detrimental. 

If  his  notions  refpe(5ling  the  na- 
ture of  the  apoplexy,  and  ^he  bc-ft 
mode  of  treating  it,  were  true,  no 
dependence  ought  to  be  put  in  ex- 
perience, or  rhe  teftimony  of  one's 
own  fenfes — For  if  it  be  a  difeafe 
of  debility,  and  requires  ftiinulant 
remedies,  it  could  never  have  been 
cured  by  the  employment  of  co- 
pious blood-letting,  purging,  and 
blillering  the  head  ;  and  that  it  has 
heen  cured,  by  the  means  laft  men- 
tioned, in  numberlefs  inftances, 
"countlefs  proofs  ftand  upon  record. 
Debility  in  the  arteries  is  only  a 
predifpofing  caufe,  the  removal  of 
which  can  only  ferve  to  prevent 
the  morbific  acilion  of  the  exciting 
caufe. 

A  diminution  in  the  contradlile 
power  of  the  cerebral  arteries  is 
produced  by  the  remote  caufes, 
fuch  as  living  fumptuoufly,  and 
drinking  ftrong  liquors  liberally — 
thus  jMedifpoied,  an  extraordinary 
debauch,  either  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing, or  both,  or  any  other  circum- 
ftance  which  excites  the  heart  to 
piopel  the  blood  with  velocity,  and 
unulual  force,  to  the  head,  muft  oc- 
cafion  a  congellion  there,  becaufe 
the  vtflels  of  the  brain  are  not  in  a 
capacity  to  tranfmit  it  with  equal 
velocity  and  force,  hence  the  fymp- 
toms  of  an  opprefTed  brain  ;  and 
hence  the  utility  ot  evacuations  and 
debilitants,  to  remove  or  dimmifh 
The  force  of  the  exciting  caufe  :  not 
ftimulants,  which,  inltead  of  in- 
crealing  the  contradlile  power,  or 
theexcitement  inthedebilitated  vef- 
fels,  proportioned  to  the  propuliive 
power  of  the  heart,  now  increafed 
by  the  itniiUianc  remedieb,  muit  o- 


ver-diftend  them  ft  ill  farther,  and        i 
wsfte    the    little    excitability     (to        \ 
fpeak  in  the  language  of  this  doc- 
trine) ftill  remaining,  the  effccTt  of 
which  would  be  death. 

But  inttead  of  evacuants,  we 
ought,  in  conformity  to  the  rule 
laid  down  in  this  dodlrine,  in  cafes 
of  indire(^  debihty,  (as  examples  of 
which,  the  api;plexy  and  gout  are 
adduced)  to  begin  the  cure  by  giv- 
ing from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  drops  of  lartdaniaUy  and 
repeat  it,  but  in  lefs  quantity,  eve- 
ry half  hour,  till  the  excitement  be 
brought  upfufficiently,to  enable  the 
veflels  to  prf.pel  the  congefted  and 
obttru(^-^ed  blood,  and  afterwards 
to  fupport  the  increafed  excite- 
ment, by  the  Itimulus  of  animal  di- 
et.— If  this  is  the  method  of  curing, 
there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  kil- 
ling?— If  the  apoplexy  depends  up- 
on want  of  excitement,  how  comes 
it  to  be  occafioned  by  an  intempe- 
rate meal,  or  a  debauch  of  liquor  ? 
— If  upon  exhaufted  excitability, 
how  can  it  be  cured  by  ftimulants, 
when  no  excitement  can  be  pro- 
duced for  want  of  excitability  ? 

The  gout  (the  pains  of  which,  he 
fays,  depend  upon  a  ftate  of  afthe- 
nic  inflammation,  or  an  atony  of  the 
minute  blood- veiTels,  remote  from 
the  heart,)  he  confiders  as  a  difeafe 
of  mdired:  debility,  and  adviles  the 
cure  to  be  attempted  with  large 
doles  of  diffulible  ftimuli,  efpecially 
with  laudaijum  and  brandy.  Thole 
favourite  cordials  of  our  author,  he 
fays,  *'  operate  upon  the  excitabi- 
lity, and  exalt  the  excitement  over 
the  whole  fyftem,  and  therefore-,  in 
the  atonic  veflch,  the  fides  of  which, 
in .  proportion  to  the  excitement 
communicaied,  embrace  the  co- 
lumn of  biood  loitering  in  them,  and 
prefs  it  forward  into  the  common 
current."  This  would  be  excellent 
it  It  could  be  performed,  but  the  mi- 
j'ery  ot  it  is,  that  this  atony  was  pro- 
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duced  by  the  very  means  advifed 
for  its  cure;  and  if  identity  of  known 
ettefts  are  always  derived  from 
identity  of  caufe,  (which  is  one  of 
his  favourite  maxims,)  how  can 
fuch  things  be  ? r-Snrely  the  ex- 
treme arteries  may  lofe  their  tone, 
without  a  correfponding  ftate  tak- 
ing place  in  the  heart ;  if  fo,  how 
is  his  excitability  one  univerfal  and 
indivifible  property  ? 

To  conclude  ;  if  the  principles  of 
this  doctrine  were  founded  in  truth, 
and  confiftent  in  themfelves,  ftimu- 
lants,  differing  only  in  degree  of 
power,  and  in  the  manner  of  their 
application,  fhould  cure  both  forms 
of  idiopathic  or  general  difeafe,  be- 
caufe  they  diminifh  the  fuperabun- 
dant  excitability  in  the  one  form, 
and  increafe  the  defei^live  excite- 
ment in  the  other. Thus  we  are 

told,  that  the  whole  fet  of  itimu- 


lants,  all  tend,  by  wafting  the  ex- 
citability, to  wear  down  the  excite- 
ment, to  that  point,  in  the  fcale, 
where  fleep  commences. — The  pro- 
cefs,  in  every  cafe,  is  firft  a  low, 
then  a  higher  and  higher,  then  the 
higheft  excitement  and  vigour  of 
all;  and  this  again  gradually  falls, 

till  its  termination  in  fleep. In 

this  manner  he  accounts  for  the  ef- 
fects of  wine,  and  of  opium,  &c. 
Many  more  forcible  arguments 
might  be  offered  to  prove  the  im- 
perfections, inconfiftencies,  and  er- 
rors of  this  doctrine,  and  the  per- 
nicious tendency  of  the  pra6tice 
which  it  inculcates ;  but  as  thefe 
mult  be  obvious  to  every  perfon  of 
common  dilcernment,  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  animal  economy, 
and  the  elements  of  logic,  I  think  it 
cannot  be  necelTary  to  add  any 
thing  further  on  this  fubje6t. 


•4>=<><^»<^«<^4>*4>--^'<^4^'<^4> 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

History  of  the   American    Revolution. 

(Co7it'miud from  page  23  7.  j 


BEFORE  we  enter  on  a  hiftory 
of  the  important  events,  which 
took  place  ia  America  in  1776, 
and  which  entirely  changed  the  o- 
riginal  grounds  of  the  con t eft,  it 
will  be  proper  to  take  a  curfory 
view  of  the  ftate  of  European  af- 
fairs, more  efpecially  of  the  tranf- 
adlions  ia  Great- Britain,  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  1775,  and  beginning  of 
1776,  fo  far  as  they  are  conneaed 
with  our  fubject. 

The  mimftry  were  not  a  little 
uneafy  at  the  unfavourable  accounts 
that  were  daily  received  from  the 
colonies.  They  now  found  that 
they  had  been  grofsly  mifinformed, 
when  they  afferted  that  ten  thou- 


fand  men  could  fubdue  America, 
without  bloodOied.  The  conciliato- 
ry refolution  had  neither  divided 
nor  fatisfied  the  Ameiicans ;  and 
the  royal  government  did  not  now 
exift  in  a  linglc  colony.  To  relieve 
the  army  in  Bofton,  government 
had  gone  to  enormous  expences. 
Large  quantities  of  live-ftock,  ve- 
getables, &:c.  were  fhipped ;  but 
the  tranfports  fuffered  ib  much,  on 
the  Englilli  coaft,  by  contrary 
windsj  thai  the  greater  part  of  their 
live  cargoes,  particularly  fheep,  pe- 
rilhed,  and  the  channel  was  ftrew- 
ed  with  their  floating  carcafes» 
Nor  did  the  tranfports  fuffer  lefs, 
from  the  feverity  cf  the  weather. 
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during  the  remainder  of  their  pat- 
lage  i  even  on  the  American  coaft, 
they  were  alTailed  by  tempeftuous 
and  contrary  winds  i  ,  ieveral  of 
them  were  blown  off  to  the  Weft- 
Indies,  where  they  arrived  in  the 
utmoft  diftrefs,  others  Were  driv- 
en on  different  paxts  of  the  coaft, 
where  they  were  either  deftroyed, 
or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  ib  that  but  a  few  arrived  in 
Bollon,  and  thefe  in  a  fhattered  con- 
dition, after  they  had  been  buffetred 
by  winds  and  weather,  from  three 
to  four  months. 

Nor  was  it  in  the  deftrutition  of 
this  tranfport  fleet  alone,  that  the 
elements  leemed  10  have  confpired 
againll  Britain.  Much  had  been 
expected  from  the  Newfoundland 
fifhery,  fince  Great-Britain  had 
feized  upon  the  American  fhare  of 
it  ;  but  the  fiilierics  being  deprived 
of  their  ufual  fupplies  from  the  co- 
lonies, a  circumitance  which  was 
not  guarded  againfV,  all  who  were 
employed  in  this  bufinefs  were  re- 
duced to  a  ftarving  lituation,  when 
their  calamities  were  ftill  farther 
increafed  by  a  dreadful  tempefl,  no 
lefs  awful  in  its  nature  than  fatal  in 
its  effedis.  The  fea,  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  is  faid  to  have 
rifen  thirty  feet,  almolt  inftantane- 
oufly.  A  number  of  ihips,  and  a- 
bove  feven  hundred  boats,  with  all 
their  hands,  perifhed.  On  land  the 
devaftation  was  alfo  great,  the 
waves  overpafiing  all  mounds,  and 
fweeping  every  thing  before  them. 
The  fhores,  for  a  conliderahle  time, 
afforded  a  Ihocking  fpeclacle  j  and 
the  nets  of  the  filhermen  were  fre- 
quently hauled  up,  loaded  with  hu- 
man  bodies.  Many,  who  were  dif- 
fatisfied  with  American  meafures, 
tonfidered  thefe  calamities  as  judg- 
ments from  heaven,  on  thofe  who 
had  endeavoured  to  deprive  their 
fellow-men  of  their  juil  rights. 

Though  adminiftration  had  acted 


under  the  fan61:ion  of  a  decided  ma- 
jority in  parhament,  yet  they  were 
Itrenuoufly  oppofed  by  a  refpecflable 
minority,in  which  were  fome  of  the 
mofteminent  politicians  and  power- 
ful oral  ors  in  the  kingdom.  They 
well  knew,  therefore,  that  the  fali'e 
information  they  had  formerly  laid 
before  parliament,  relative  to  the 
colonies,  would  be  matter  of  fevere 
reprehenfion,  on  the  meeting  of 
that  body.  Their  conduct  was  now 
loudly  complained  of,  all  over  the 
nation,  even  by  thofe  who  were  in 
favour  of  coercive  meafures,  wlio 
afked  why  minifters  had  been  fo  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  as  to  fnppofe  the 
force  lent  out  fufficient  to  frighten 
the  colonies  into  an  unconditional 
Ibbmillion  ?  Or  why  they  had  been 
i'o  negligent  of  their  duty,  as  to  fuffer 
the  colonies  to  rilis  in  arms,  when  a 
very  few  troops  might  have  crufhed 
the  firft  infurre6lion,  and  thus  put  an 
end  at  once  to,  what  they  termed, 
the  rebellion.  Thus  apprehenfive 
oi  Joling  many  of  their  friends,  and 
liibje6ted  as  they  were  to  the  fe- 
vere cenlure  of  their  opponents,  the 
minillry  were  at  a  lofs  to  put  even 
a  tolerable  face  on  their  condu(St, 
Relying,  however,  on  the  majori- 
ty which  minifterial  and  crown  in- 
fluence could  at  all  times  command 
in  parliament ;  and  knowing  that 
the  nation,  once  engaged  in  a  war, 
would  be  more  apt  to  look  forward 
to  its  tinal  illue,  than  t-o  refiedl  on 
pait  blundejs,  tliey  determined  on 
having  luch  a  force  lent  to  America 
as  ftiould  ailoniih  all  Europe,  ilrike 
terror  into  the  people  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  make  ample  aniends,  by 
its  Ihccefs,  for  the  dilgraceful  fitua- 
tion  to  which  they  had  brought 
both  the  nation  and  themfelves. 

The  people  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland  were  much  divided  in  opi- 
nion, as  to  the  propriety  of  coer- 
cive meafures.  The  landed  men, 
generally  fpeaking,  were  led  by  in- 
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terefted  motives  to  fiipport  the  mi- 
nifter  ;  they  expected  the  Amen 
cans  would  be  compelled  to  bear  a 
large  fhare  of  the  public  burthens, 
which  would  confequently  leflen 
the  land-tax,  which,  in  England, 
was  now  raifed  to  four  ftiilhngs 
in  the  pound.  The  minifter  was 
moreover  fupported  by  a  multitude 
of  contractors,  artificers,  and  others, 
who  were  rioting  on  the  enormous 
expences  of  the  war,  together  with 
their  influence  and  connections.  A 
few  were  in  favour  of  government 
meafures  from  principle,  deeming 
it  a  high  offence  in  the  colonies,  to 
deny  the  power  of  the  Britilh  par- 
liament, to  bind  them  in  all  cafes 
whatlbever.  Towards  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  a  vaft  number  of 
petitions,  in  favour  of  minifterial 
meafures,  were  procured  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom.  Amongil 
the  manufacturing  or  commercial 
towns,  which  prefented  petitions 
or  addrefles  of  this  nature,  Man- 
chefter  was  the  moft  confpicuous. 
It  is  laid  that  government  exerted 
all  their  influence  to  fet  thefe  peti- 
tions on  foot,  and  fwell  the  number 
of  the  fubfcribers.  The  generality 
of  thefe  inveighed,  with  the  utmoft 
acrimony,  not  only  againft  the  A- 
mericans,  but  againlt  all  thofe  in 
Great-Britain,  whofe  political  tenets 
were  contrary  to  their  own.  The 
miniftry,  moreover,  derived  fome 
feeble  lupport  from  the  eltablilhed 
clergy,  and  from  the  preachers  of 
the  methodifl  perfualion.  The  lat- 
ter, with  John  Wefley  at  their 
head,  advocated,  with  great  zeal, 
the  doCtrine  of  paffive  obedience, 
and  the  divine  right  of  king<5. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  but  a 
few  of  the  nobility  and  landed  men 
were  oppofed  to  the  minifter,  yet 
thefe  were,  in  general,men  of  hi^.hly 
refpe(5table  characters,  and  ofgreac 
pohtical  abilities.  Their  oppoiition, 
arifmg  from  the  eftimation  in  which 


they  held  the  rights  of  their  Ame- 
rican fellow  lubjeCts,  and  a  deiire 
to  prelerve  the  peace  and  happinefs 
of  both  countries,    w.is    animated, 
firm,  and  perfevering.     The  cities 
of  London  and  Dublin,  in  their  pub- 
lic  capacity,    remoniirated,    with 
great   Ipirit,    againft   the    prefent 
meafures,    and  cen lured   both  the 
miniftry  and  parliament,    in   very 
fevere  terms.     The  fame  was  doe' 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Briftol,  and 
moft  of  the  great  commercial  towns. 
Several  officers  refigned,  on  finding 
they  were  to  be  fent  againft  their 
American  brethren.  Amongft  thefe 
the  earl  of  Effingham  was  confpi- 
cuous.    This  great  military  charac- 
ter had  condemned,  from  the  be- 
ginning, the   proceedings   relative 
to  the  colonies  ;  and  on  finding  his 
regiment  ordered  to  America,  re- 
figned his  commillion,  without  a- 
y ailing  himlelf  of  his  right  to  fell 
out,  which  he   might  have   done. 
The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants, 
of  the  loweft  orders,  were  alfo  a- 
gainft    every  attempt    to  deprive 
the  Americans  of  their  juft  rights. 
Of  this  no  better  proof  need  be  giv- 
en, than  the  inefficacy  of  all  exer- 
tions, both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
to  enlift  men,  for  the  fea  and  land 
fervice.     In  Scotland,  however,  it 
was   otherwife  ;    the   very   people 
who  had  formerly  oppofed  the  Ha- 
noverian fucceffion,  were  now  the 
firm.eft  friends  of  the  crown.     But 
in  thus  conducting  themfelves,  the' 
feemingly  inconfiftent,  they  were 
far  from    being  really   fo  ;    for  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  they 
had  formerly,  as  well  as  now,  ex- 
erted themieives  in  Ibpport  of  arbi- 
trary power. 

As  the  meafures  of  government 
were  defended  by  political  ha- 
rangues from  the  pulpit  ;  fo  the 
caufis  of  liberty  was  efpoufed,  with 
great  fervour,  by  fome  clergymen, 
efpecially    among    the    diflenrers. 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  niinifter  was 
liippoited  by  a  grearer  part  ot  the 
wealth,  and  powerful  influence,  ot 
both  kingdoms  ;  but  many  gentle- 
men of  independent  principles  and 
fortunes,  with  a  majority  of  the 
merchants,  and  the  greater  part  of 
theinhabitants,in  thecitiesandprin- 
pal  towns,  were  very  warm  and 
fpirited  in  the  caufe  of  freedom.  A 
majority  of  the  yeomanry,  leaned 
to  the  fame  fide; 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
Americans  were  befriended  in  e- 
very  country  in  Europe,where  free- 
dom of  enquiry  was  in  any  degree 
tolerated.  Even  in  the  moil  deipotic 
governments  the  charms  of  liberty 
were  felt,  and  procured  many  weli- 
wilhers  to  the  coJonies ;  but  in 
moll  countries  of  this  defcription,  a 
deiire  of  curbing  the  power  of  Bri- 
tain, was  perhaps  a  more  powerful 
motive  than  any  other. 

The  reludlance  of  the  people,  in 
Gieat-Britain  and  Ireland,  to  bear 
arms  againll  their  American  bre- 
thren, was  fo  great,  that  eve- 
ry effort  to  recruit  the  army  prov- 
ed, in  a  great  meafure,  inef- 
fecLual.  This  obliged  govern- 
ment to  have  recourte  to  foreign 
aid.  Applications  for  troops  were 
made  to  Ruifia  and  Holland.  The 
diitnnce  of  the  fervice,  the  little 
probability  that  many  of  them 
would  ever  return,  2nd  the  then 
critical  ftate  of  affairs  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  rendered  tlie  negocia- 
don  with  RuHia  uniuccefsful.  The 
^  fiibjetit  of  hiring  troops  to  Great- 
Britain  was  warmly  dilculledin  the 
Aflembly  of  the  States-General.  The 
limilarity  between  the  ftruggles  of 
the  Americans  and  their  own  efforts, 
in  former  times,  againll  oppreffion, 
V.  ere  delcribed,  by  lome  of  the  flates, 
in  glowing  colours  ;  and  the  impro- 
priety of  a  republic,  which  had  her- 
felt  purcii.ifed  freedom  at  ib  dear  a 
price,    interfering  in  any   manner 


in  depriving  others  of  their  liber- 
ties,  was  placed  in  the  llrongell 
point  of  view.  They  moreovei' 
deemed  it  impolitic  to  drive  Ame- 
rica into  a  connexion  with  France; 
and  thought  that  by  withholding  af- 
fjftance  from  Great-Briuin,  fhe 
might  be  compelled  to  adopt  paci- 
fic meafures ;  the  propofal  was 
therefore  r<=Je(Sled. 

Germany  was  now  the  only 
country  that  remained,  from  which 
hireling  troops  could  be  expecfted. 
Here  more  luccelstul  negociations 
vrere  efiecited.  The  princes  of 
Heffe  and  Brunfwick,  with  fome 
flares  of  iefler  note,  agreed  to  fur- 
nilh  l.rge  bodies  of  men,  to  be  lent 
to  Ameiica. 

The  garrifons  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca  were  fuppiied  with  Hano- 
verians, that  the  Britifti  troops 
might  be  fpared  for  the  American 
fervice.  Such  was  the  Hate  of  pub- 
lic affairs  at  the  r^rl  /  ,„^ 
.-  Oct.  26,    1775. 

meeting  ot  par-  ' 

liament. 

The  fefiion  was  opened  with  a 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the 
Americans  were  charged  with  open 
rebeUion,  and  with  having  feized 
the  whole  powers  of  government 
into  their  own  hands.  While  they 
endeavoured  to  delude,  with  f])eci- 
oiis  profeffions  of  loyalty,  their  ob- 
vious intention  was,  to  form  them- 
felves  into  an  independent  empire. 
Parliament  were  called  on  for  li- 
beral llipplies,  that  government 
might  be  enabled  to  put  a  fpeedy 
period  to  the  rebellion.  Affurances 
were,  at  the  fame  time,  given,  that 
punilhment  would  be  tempered  with 
clemency;  and  that  authority  would 
be  given  to  perlbns  on  the  fpot,  to 
grant  general  or  particular  pardons,, 
to  fuch  colonies,  or  individuals,  as 
fhould  be  diipoied  to  return  to  iheir 
allegiance,  and  come  under  the  pro- 
teiilion  of  the  royal  government. 

The  addreis  propoled  by  the  mi- 
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tiifterial  party,    in  anfwer  to  this 
fpeech^  adopted  its  principles  in  e- 
very  point  ;   But  it  met  with  a  fe- 
vere  oppofition,     which   hov/ever 
did  not  prevent  its  being  carried. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  debates  on  this 
addrefs,  every  part  of  the  fpeech 
was   ieveriey  icrutinized,    by    the 
members  in  oppofition.  The  charge 
of  aiming  at  independence  was  de- 
nied to  have  any  real  fonndation. 
The   Americans,  it  was   faid,  had 
not  hitherto  fhown  any  (iich  difpo- 
fition.    'But    if  the  prefent  odions 
'  plans  were  perlifted  in,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  men  who  fillly  un- 
derllood     their    rights,     and    who 
were  extremely  impatient  of  oppref- 
lion,    would  prefer  a  flavifli  connec- 
tion, to  freedom  and  independence. 
With  refpe<5t  to  the  accu!ation,   of 
profeffing  loyalty  only  with  infidu- 
OU3  intentions,^  fo  far  from  attempt- 
ing  lo  deceive,  they  had  uniform- 
ly   declared  to  the  minitVry,  and  to 
the  world,  without   dirguife  or  Te= 
lerve,  that  they  never  would  fubmit 
lo  be  arbitrarily  taxed,  by  anybody 
of  men  whatever^  in  which    they 
were  not   reprefented  ;    and   that 
they  had  done  no  more  than  what 
they  had  previoufly    declared   they 
woiild  do,  if  urged  to  the   latl  ex- 
tremity.   The  queftic  .i  of  rebellion 
was  aifo  agitated,  and  it  was  alfert- 
ed,  that  the  taking  up  of  arms  in  de- 
fence of  juft  rights,   was  warranted 
by  the  fpirit  of  the  Britilh  conftitu- 
tion,  and  therefore    did  not  confti- 
tute  rebellion. 

•The  minifterial  party,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  defended  every  part  of 
the  fpeech ;  and  the  addrefs  was 
at  length  carried  through  both 
houfes,  but  not  without  a  fpirited 
protefl  of  tiineteen  lords,  who  de- 
clared the  American  war  to  be  "  un- 
jull  and  impolitic  in  its  principles, 
and  frttal  in  its  conlequences  ;'*  and 
that  they  could  not  give  their  cotr- 
fent  to  an'  addrefs,-  •*  which  might 
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deceive  his  majefly  and  the  public 
into  a  belief  ot  the  confidence  of 
their  houfe  in  the  prefent  minifters, 
who  had  difgraced  parliament,  de- 
ceived the  nation,  loft  the  colonies, 
and  involved  them  in  a  civil  war  ; 
wantonly  fpilling  the  blood  of  ihou- 
fands  of  their  fellow-iubjedls." 

The  fandlion  of  parliament  be- 
ing obtained  for  2  vigourous  pioi'e- 
cution  of  the  war,  ample  fupplies 
were  foon  after  granted  for  that 
purpofe.  .  A  formidable  force,  to 
conlift  of  twenty -eight  thoufand 
I'e'amen,  and  lifty  five  thoufand 
men  for  the  land  fervice,  was 
voted  ;  aud  to  complete  the  cata-  • 
logue  of  hoftile  a(5ls,  a  bill  for  pro- 
hibiting all  intercourfe  with  the  co- 
lonies was  brought  into  parliament. 
This  bill  authorized  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  king's  TClfels,  to  feize, 
and  convert  to  their  own  ufe,  all 
American  property,^  whether  at 
fea  or  rn  harbour  j  and  aifo  to  com- 
pel the-  ofitcers  and  crews  of  cap- 
tured American  veffels,  to  enter  oa 
board  his  majefty's  fhip^,  and  ferve 
as  if  they  had  entered  of  their  own 
accord.  This  bill  moreover  autho- 
rized the  crown  to  appoint  com- 
miflioners,  with"  power  to  grant 
pardons  to  individuals,  to  inquire 
int(j*  general  or  particular  griev- 
ances, to  determine  whether  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  a  colony  were  re- 
turned to  that  Hate  of  obedience 
Which  entitled  them  to  protedion, 
and  to  take  off  the  reftrietion  of  tiie 
bill,  as  they  thought  proper. 

This  bill  was  oppofed  with  much 
enersjy  and  warmth.  Such  a  bill, 
it  was  faidy  would  effecftualiy  de- 
Itroy  all  hopes  of  accommodation. 
Britain  and  America  mull  now  pre- 
pare for  abfolutre  Conqueft,  or  total 
indepersdency/  All  government  o- 
ver  the  colonies  was  now  renounced, 
but  that  of  the  fvvord  :  and  they 
rmjft:  leek  protection,  from  the 
lage  of  their  parent   country,  un- 
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der  the  fhelter  of  ferae  foreign  pov/- 
er.  Offers  of  pardon,  and  of  being 
reftored  to  freedom  of  trade,  were 
made  ton  people,  who  fcorned  the 
one,  and  had  determined  to  forego 
the  other,  rather  than  lubmit  to  ar- 
bitrary power.  But  the  ports  of  A- 
merica  would  not  long  remain  Ihut  ; 
ihey  would  be  thrown  open  to  all 
nations,  and  enough  would  be  found 
gladly  to  accept  the  invitation,- 
This  bill  would  prove  a  lignal  to 
all  the  enemies  of  Great-Britain, 
to  unite  their  councils  and  their 
arms,  for  the  furtherance  of  that 
ruin  into  which  Ihe  was  eagerly 
liaftening.  It  was  contended,  that 
the  commiffioners  would  be  intruiled 
with  extraordinary  and  i-indehned 
powers, which  were  not  enjoyed  by 
the  crown  itfelf,-  except  in  cafes  of 
great  emergency,  and,  even  then-. 
Ills  miniilers  weFe  refponfible  for 
his  exercife  of  it. 

The  claufe  for  veft'ing  the  pre- 
perty  of  feizures  in  the  otficers  and 
ihips'  companies  of  the  navy,  was 
Itrenuoufly  oppofed,  as  tending  to 
lill  their  minds  with  no  otiier  ideas 
but  thofeof  fpoil  arid  plunder,  ideas, 
of  ail  others,  molt  injurious  to  thofe 
ientiments  of  honour  and  national 
pride,  which  are  belt  calculated  to 
itifpire  men  with  patriotic  bravery. 
When  peaple  have- once  accuftom* 
ed  themfelves  to  be  chiefly  guided 
by  fordid  views,-  they  quickly  fora- 
ge t  all  others  y  and  are  capable  of 
actions  the  moll  infamous,  provided 
r^icy  have-  a-  profpetft  of  hicre  ia 
view,' 

But  no  claufe  in  this  bill  was 
treated  with  lb  much  atTimony,  as 
that  by  which- the  people  belonging 
to  the  American  velfels,  were  in- 
dircrii.'jinately  compelled,-  without 
diltinction  of  perlons,-  to  ferve,  as 
common  iailors,  in-  the  Britilh  ihips 
of  war.  To  compel  captives  to 
iscar  arit.^  againit  their  families, 
ftneiids^  and  country  j    and,,  after 


they  had  been  plundered  th^rr*-' 
felves,  to  be  obliged  to  affift  ia 
plundering  their  brethren,  was  un- 
exampled, except  among  pirates,- 
the  outcafls  and  enemies  of  humaa 
Ibciety. 

The  minifterial  anfwer  to  thefe, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  other  charges,- 
was,  that  the  treafonable  deligns 
and  proceedings  of  the  Americans 
were  fufficient  to  jullify  the  feveri- 
ry  of  this  bill.  More  mildnefs  would 
not  anlwer  the  purpofe  of  coercion, 
from  which  alone  there  was  any 
profpect  of  fuccefs.  The  more  vi- 
gourous  the  ojierations,  the  fooner 
hoftilities  would  ceafe,  whereas 
inillaken  lenity  would  only  length- 
en the  duration  of  war.  The  le-" 
vere  effects  of  the  bill  would  not  be 
felt  by  fuch  as  chofe  to  avoid  them. 
Obedience  or  chattifement  were 
now  placed  before  the  Americans 
for  their  choice.  The  fword  would 
be  accompanied  by  the  olive-branch. 
Every  colony,  and  every  individu- 
al on  the  continent,  was  invited  to 
peace  and  reconciliation.  It  was 
laid  further,  that  Great-Britain  had 
no  reafon  to  apprehend  any  alTift-" 
ance  being  given  to  Aujerica,  by  fo- 
reign nations.  The  revolt  of  the 
colonies,  on  the  contrary,  would 
be  viewed  %vith  a  jealous  and  un- 
friendly eye,  by  thofe  nations  which 
had  foreign  colonies  of  their  own. 
Precedents  of  this  kind  were  well 
known  to  be  contagiousr  And  be- 
lides  the  force  of  fuch  a  pernicious 
example,  much  was  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  ambition  of  the  Ameri- 
cans the  mfelves,  Ihould  they  be  a- 
ble  to  eltablifh  an  independent  em- 
pire. They-  would  endeavour  to 
extend  their  power;  and  feize,  by- 
degrees,  on  all  the  European  co- 
lonics in  tfiat  quarter  of  the  globe. 

It  was  with  great  propriety  that 
the  bill  veiled  in  the  people  of 
the  navy,  the  captures  they  Ihould- 
make  of  American  property,     k 
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would  induce  them  to  exert  them- 
felves  to  the  utmofl  ;  and  would 
contribute  to  annoy  the  enemy, 
more  effectually  than  any  other  ex- 
pedient. 

Even  the  claufe  compelling  the 
Americans  to  ferve  on  board  Bri- 
tjfh  fhips  of  war  was  defended.  It 
would  be  much  lefs  rigourous  than 
to  confine  them  in  prifon.  They 
would  receive  the  fame  pay  and  e- 
moluments  as  Britiih  feamen,  ma- 
ny of  whom  were  prefTed  into  the 
fervice,  full  as  much  againft  their 
inclinations 

In  the  courfe  of  this  famous  de- 
bate, it  was  declared,  by  lord 
Mansfield,  that  the  queftion  of  ori- 
ginal right  or  wrong  was  not  now 
to  be  regarded.  The  nation  was 
involved  in  a  war,  and  ought  to 
exert  herfelf  to  profecute  it  with 
fuccefs.  Such  an  opinion,  from  a 
man  fo  eminent  for  law  knowledge, 
excited  the  greateft  allonifhment 
ia  the  colonies,  and  confpired  not 
a  little,  with  other  caufes,  to  unite 
them  Hill  more  firmly  together. 

Among  the  various  farcafms 
thrown  out  againft  this  bill,  one  of 
its  moft  ftrenuous  oppofers  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  guardian  genius  of  A- 
merica  had  this  day  prelided,  with 
full  influence,  in  the  Britifh  coun- 
cils. He  had  inlpired  the  meafures 
that  had  been  refolved  on.  They 
were  evidently  calculated  to  an- 
fwer  all  the  purpofes  which  the 
moft  violent  Americans,  and  their 
moft  zealous  adherents,  could  pro- 
pole,  by  inducing  the  people  of  the 
colonies  to  unite  in  the  moft  inflex- 
ible determination  to  caft  off  all  de- 
pendence on  Great-Britain,  and  to 
eftablifh  a  free  and  independent 
ftate  of  their  own.  He  therefore 
moved,  that  the  title  of  the  hill 
fhould  be  altered,  fo  as  to  exprefs 
its  real  intent  and  meaning  ;  and 
that  it  fhould  be  ftiled,  "  A  bill  for 
.carrying,  more  effectually  into  ex- 


ecution the  refolves  of  congrefs.'* 
The  bill  was  notwithftanding 
paffed,  by  a  large  majority,  in  both 
houfes  ot  parliament.  A  proteft,  of 
unuiiial  length  and  great  energy^ 
was  entered  againft  it  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  in  this  it  underwent  a 
ftriet  fcrutiny  ;  and  every  obnoxious 
part  of  it  was  feverely  cenfured. 

The  great  difcouragement  pro- 
duced by  thefe  large  and  continual 
majorities,  in  favour  of  every  mi- 
nilterial  meafure,  did  not  prevent 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Hartley  from 
renewing  thofe  conciliatory  propo- 
fals,  which  had  been  rejected  laft 
feflion.  Like  all  other  propofals  of 
this  nature,  ho-wever,  they  were 
as  unfuccefsfui  now  as  before. 

Among  the  various  obje^His  againft 
which  the  cenfure  of  the  oppofition 

was  levelled,  were    r-  ,    ^^     ^^^^ 
.     *      J       Fob.  20,   1776. 
the   treaties  under  ■" 

confideration,  for  hiring  foreign 
auxiliaries,  to  profecute  the  Ameri- 
can war.  The  illegality,  the  impoli- 
cy, and  the  cruelty  of  the  meafiire, 
were  expatiated,  on  with  much 
vehemence. 

Becaufe  the  firmnefs  and  perfe- 
verance  of  the  Americans,  in  de- 
fence of  their  juft  rights,  were  not 
to  be  overcome,  with  threats  and 
fupircilious  language,  the  colonies 
muft  be  devoted  to  all  the  horrors 
of  a  cruel  war.  ]LJnprovided  with 
a  fufficient  number  of  troops  for  this 
difgraceful  purpofe,  and  finding  the 
natives  could  not  be  prevailed  upon, 
to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  friends  and  fellovv-fuhje(5ls> 
minifters  had  hired  armies  of  blood-!* 
thirfty  mercenaries,  for  the  butch- 
ery of  a  brave  and  loyal  people. 

On  this  occafion,  the  impradtica- 
bility  of  conquering  the  Americans, 
with  any  force  whatever,  was  firm- 
ly afferted.  As  a  proof  of  the  e- 
normous  expence  that  would  be  in- 
curred by  the  attempt,  it  was  made 
to  appear,  from  calculations  found- 
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ed  on  documents  of  good  authority, 
that  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  pounds 
fterling,  a  man,  had  been  expend- 
ed on  the  wretched,  difgraced,  and 
balf-ftarved  forces  in  Bollon,  with- 
jn  lels  than  the  term  of  one  year. 

The  queftion  on  employing  fo- 
reign mercenaries  vva«,  however, 
determined  in  favour  of  the  minif- 
ter,  by  the  ufual  majority  ;  as  was 
alio  a  bill  granting  liberal  fupplies 
for  the  vigourous  profecution  of 
the  war. 

The  nriiniftry,  thus  fupported  by 
parliament,  determined  on  fending 
a  powerfnl  force  to  America,  the 
operations  of  which  were  to  be  di- 
rected to  three  great  objects  ;  the 
iirft  was  the  recovery  of  Canada, 
and  an  invafion  of  the  adjacent  colo- 


nies, from  that  quarter,  on  theii' 
north-weftern  frontiers ;  the  fecond 
an  att.ick  on  the  foutbern  colonies  ; 
and  the  third,  to  take  pofTeiHon  of 
New-York,  with  a  force  fufficient- 
ly  ftrong  to  penetrate  the  adjacent 
country,  and  form  a  line  ofcom- 
mun'cation  with  the  royal  army, 
which  was  to  make  its  attack  by  the 
way  of  Canada.  The  manner  in 
which  this  plan  was  executed  will 
appear  in  its  proper  place  ;  as  will 
alio  an  account  of  the  great  events 
which  took  place  in  America,  fhort- 
ly  after  thofe  proceedings  in  the  Bri- 
tifti  parliament,  of  which  we  have 
juflgivena  fummary  view,  were 
made  known  in  the  colonies. 
(To  be  continusd.) 
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WHEN  civil  war  ras;ed  with 
all  its  violence,— when  the 
liberties  of  America  were  invaded, 
and  even  hnmnnity  was  too  often 
difregarded,  Altamoni^  however  at- 
tentive to  the  duties  which  his  cqi|n- 
try  required,  conceived  the  IBoft 
tender  pafijon  for  the  amiable  Ara- 
billa.  In  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  pof- 
I'effed  of  every  charm  which  nature 
and  a  judicious  education  could  be- 
Itow  ;  and  the  daughter  of  parents 
who  claimed  relpect  from  all,  fhe 
flounlhed  like  the  lily  of  the  vale. 
Health  and  beauty  glowed  on  her 
cheek,  innocence  and  virtue  tri- 
umphed in  her  bol'om.  Each  parent 
wifhed  to  own  her  as  a  daughter ; 
each  maiden  afpired  to  be  her  com- 
panion; the  youth  of  the  village 
iighed  for  her  regard ;  and  age 
attended  with  complacency  to  her 


accents,  for  the  melody  of  her  voice 
correfponded  with  the  harmony  in 
her  heart. 

She  had,  for  fome  months,  liften- 
ed  to  the  language  of  love,  uttered 
by  the  tongue  of  Akamont.  Con- 
fcious  of  his  worth,  flie  was  not  inat- 
tentive to  his  ibic.  Convinced  of  his 
affcdlion  {lie  returned  it  with  ardour, 
rellritfted,  however,  by  propriety. 
Her  conduct  was  guarded  by  virtue, 
whilit  her  bofom  experienced  all 
the  tendernefs  of  love.  Altamont ! 
how  often  hail  thou  implored  the 
fmiles  of  Arabella  ! — Arabella  I  how 
often  haft  thou  reftrained  the  ligh 
for  Altamont  ! — The  figh  was  re- 
ftrained m  company;  but  in  private, 
it  proceeded  from  her  bofom,  with 
all  the  delicacy  of  fentiment — with 
?.ll  the  feeling  of  virtuous  love. 

But  he  is  fuiTJmoned  to  arms — 


♦  rounded  on  fadls,  which  occurred  in  New-JerlVy  during  the  late  war. 
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■The  voice  of  his  country  demands 
his  exertions. — Foreign  domination 
impends,  and  unconditional  I'libmif- 
fion  is  required.  He  ruflies  to  war. 
— The  tumult  of  paflion  fweils  in 
tlie  bolom  of  Arabella, — She  utters 
the  invohmtary  fcream — (he  faints 
—  and  her  couch  receives  the  perfon 
of  beauty,  agonized  by  the  conflid: 
of  grief  and  love. 

He  quits  her  prefence, — with  per- 
haps equal  feelings.  Hut  fortitude 
iiipported  his  fpirits.  His  heart  was 
divided  between  love  and  glory. 
Love  exadled  his  fighs  and  anguifh  ; 
.but  pairiotifm,  in  the  breall  of  the 
hero,  fuperfedes  all  other  confider- 
ations. 

Letters,  in  fome  degree,  allevi- 
ated their  forrows.  The  fingers  of 
Arabella  renounced  the  needle  for 
the  pen.  Aitamont  dilplays  all  the 
warmth  of  paffion  ;  and  Arabella  e- 
vinces  all  the  tendernefs  of  love.  A 
mutual  friend,  forfuch  they  thought 
him,  was  fixed  upon  to  promote 
their  epiftolary  correfpondence. 
But  this  friend  was  bafe  and  infidi- 
ous..  He  wore  that  malk  which 
treachery  alfumes,  at  the  inlligation 
of  envy,  jealoufy,  and  avarice.  He 
had  conceived  a  palfion,  unwarrant- 
ed by  honour,  for  Arabella.  He 
regarded  Aitamont  with  the  eyes  of 
an  unworthy  rival.  The  expe(^ta- 
.tion  of  poflefling  her  property  had 
excited  his  attention  towards  her. 
The  dread  of  being  difappointed  in 
that  expe<l:l:ed  property,  increafed 
the  natural  malevolence  of  his  dif- 
polition.  He  therefore  deftroys  the 
letters  received  from  Aitamont, 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  pre- 
fented  to  Arabella.  The  letters 
Vritien  by  Arabella,  and  intended 
for  her  beloved  Aitamont,  fhare  tne 
fame  fate  ;  v/hilll  the  bafe  deceiver 
fuggefts  to  her,  with  all  the  infer- 
nal art  of  a  Zanga,  that  the  bean- 
ties  of  Arabella  had  vanifhed  from 
the  eyes  of  Aitamont  j  and  that  e- 
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even  one  of  the  meaneft  of  her  fex: 
now  occupied  his  atFeftion. 

Jealoufy  is  never,  in  any  degree, 
under  the  guidance  of  reafon.  BUncl 
and  obdinate,  (lie  ruflies  forward 
with  all  the  Impetuofity  ot  madnefs; 
and,  if  difappointed  in  vengeance 
on  another,  feldom  fails  to  bring 
deftruaion  on  herfelf.  The  falle 
friend  had  fo  contrived  matters,  as 
to  make  each  party  believe,  that 
the  correfpondence  was  flighted  by 
the  other.  He  prefTed  his  fuit,  with 
extreme  affiduity,  and  Arabella,  in 
the  heat  of  refentment,  confented  to 
crown  his  wiflies.  The  folemn  day 
was  appointed  ;  but  in  .the  interim 
Altatnont  arrived  from  camp.  Hq 
foon  difcovered  the  black  treachery 
of  his  confident;  and,  in  the  firit 
paroxyfni  of  his  rage,  determined 
on  that  horrid  fpecies  of  revenge, 
which  falfe  honour  pretends  to  julti- 
fy.  But  Arabella,  having  received 
intimation  of  his  delign,  expoilula- 
ted^  with  great  earnellnefs,  againjft 
the  meafure.  Her  prudence,  at 
Jesgth,  prevailed  over  his  fury  ;  and 
a  more  difgraceful  punilhment  was 
planned  for  the  perfidious  monfter. 

The  awful  hour  was  at  hand, 
which  feemed  to  promife  fuccefs  to 
ti'jfchery  in  love.  Friends  were 
afiMpied.  The  refpei5led  clergy- 
man itood  ready  to  commence  the 
rites.  The  bride  Was  arrayed  with 
talte,  elegance,  and  fimplicity.  The 
bridegroom  exulted  in  all  the  tri- 
umph of  fuccefs.  Young  men  and 
maids  crowded  to  the  ceremony. 
The  folemn  queilion  was  propofed 
to  the  deceitful  lover,  to  which  h^ 
readily  alTented,  It  was,  in  turn, 
propoled  to  Arabella,  who  replied, 
with  a  mixture  of  refentiiient  and 
contempt, No  ! 

Aftonifliment  feized  the  audience. 
The  book  feemed  ready  to  drop 
from,  the  handsof  the  divine— when 
a  voice  was  heard  from  the  veilry- 
room — '*  She  is  mine  ;  Arabella  is 
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jnine,  by  all  the  tie?^  of  mutual  af- 
fedlion,    confirmed    by    reciprocal 

vows." Reader  !  rejoice  in  the 

triumph  of  honour,  and  the  dilgrace 
©f  treachery.  Altamont,  lupplied 
with  a  marriage-licence,  takes  tlie 
place  of  the  confufed  and  agitated 


traitor.  Arabella  gives  him  her 
hand  in  all  the  tremor  of  affedion  } 
the  congregation  are  in  raptures  j 
and  love  and  honour  are  crowned 
with  triumph. 

JUBA. 


Account  of  the  Vl.^GVY.,    Fro7?z  the  Abbe  Foiket*^ 
Letters  rejpe^ing  Barbary. 


YOU  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
dreadful  ravages  which  the 
plague  h^s  made,  and  is  ftill  making, 
in  this  country.  The  people  of 
Tunis  are  diminifticd  one  third,  and 
the  ifle  of  Tabarea,  twice  re-peo- 
pled, has  twice  ferved  as  a  tomb  to 
its  new  iahibitants.  Several  ci- 
ties are  abfolutely  deferted  ;  the 
crops  perifh  on  the  ground,  for 
want  of  hands  to  reap  them,  and 
immenfe  flocks  wander  in  perfect 
liberty  through  the  fields,  and  no 
longer  acknowledge  any  mafter. 
I  have  met  with  feveral  douares, 
which  had  no  other  inhabitants  but 
a  few  dead  bodies,  that  were  rot- 
ting, without  burial,  in  the  tents  ; 
and  I  faw  the  nation  of  the  (^jkd- 
Aynours  reduced  to  about  fflwen 
people,  who  had  efcaped  the  con- 
tagion. 

By  inftru(5ling  myfelf  from  ex- 
perience, by  converting  with  thofe 
^attacked  by  the  plague,  and  by 
obferving  the  different  pheno- 
mena of  that  cruel  contagion,  I 
have  got  rid  of  many  falfe  ideas, 
which  I  entertained  refpe^ling  it. 
If  of  all  epidemical  difeafes,  there  is 
none  more  mortal,  or  which  can  be 
more  readily  communicated,  there 
is  none  that  may  be  more  eafily  a- 
voided,  and  flopped  in  its  progrefs, 
when  a  remedy  is  applied  in  pro- 
per time.  The  air  feems  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  the  greater  part  of 


epidemical  difeafes.  Impregnated 
with  morbific  principles,  by  cir- 
culating through  our  veins,  it  car- 
ries the  diftemper  with  it,  and  of- 
ten deflrnftion.  The  pefli)ential 
atoms  appear  to  be  of  a  different 
fpecies  ;  difperl'ed  throughout  the 
air  they  lofe  their  activity,  and  are 
by  no  means  to  be  dreaded,  but 
concentered  in  woollen,  cotton^, 
thread,  filk,  or  hair  of  animals,  they 
become  fo  dangerous  that  the  flight- 
eft  contact  is  fufficient  to  convey 
them  into  other  bodies,  and  to 
fpread  them  to  a  great  diftance. 

From  this  principle,  which  is 
confirmed  by  experience,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient, in  order  to  avoid  the  plague, 
to  have  no  immediate  communica- 
tion with  thofe  infected,  and  not 
to  touch  their  clothes,  or  any  thing 
elfe  that  belongs  to  them  ;  but  one 
may  approach  them,  and  even  enter 
their  apartments.  In  all  the  houfes, 
therefore,  of  the  confuls,  and  in  the 
French  factories,  eftablifhed  both  in 
the  Levant  and  Barbary,  thofe  who 
refide  in  them  are  contented  with 
barricading  themfelves,  when  the 
plague  makes  its  appeararKe.  With 
thele  precautions,  the  Europeans, 
though  often  cm  the  very  fpou 
where  it  occafions  the  greateft  ra- 
vages, are  never  attacked  by  it  ; 
there  is  no  danger,  even  in  receiv- 
ing food  from  the  hands  of  thofe 
who  are  infeded.     Corn,  barley, 
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tVead,  frait,  vegetables  and  meat, 
provided  they  have  neither  hair 
nor  feathers  on  them,  do  not  coni- 
miinicate  the  contagion,  and  it  was 
thus,-  that,  in  my  different  excur- 
lions,  I  fecured  myfelf  from  this  de- 
ftrudtive  fcourge.  When  it  pre- 
vailed among  any  nation  whom  I 
vifitedj  I  never  entered  the  tents  of 
the  Arabs.  I  made  my  own  be  e- 
reifted  at  the  diftance  of  a  gun  Ihot 
from  theirs,  and  I  never  fulfered 
thofe  to  approach  me  who  came  to 
bring  me  milk,  fruits,  or  coarcoucon. 
When  I  was  apprehenfive  that  I 
had  touched  fome  Arab,  I  immedi- 
atley  changed  my  clothes,  if  1  could, 
6r  Iteeped  them  in  water,  and  ex- 
pofed  them  to  the  air,  I  waflicd 
myfelf  alfo  carefully,  and  rubbed 
my  body  with  vinegar. 

With  regard  to  the  fymptoms  by 
which  the  plague  declares  itfelf,  they 
are  very  difficult  to  be  diilinguifti- 
ed,  and  this  dreadful  diftemper  of- 
ten makes  a  great  progrefs,  before 
it  is  ful'pe6ted  that  it  exifts.  Some- 
times the  patient  is  feized  with  a 
violent  ficknefs,  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  fevere  pains  in  the  head, 
at  other  times  he  is  attacked  by  an 
ardent  fever,  which  in  a  few  days 
Condu6ts  him  to  the  tomb:  livid 
fpols  alfo  appear  over  rhe  whole  bo- 
dy, fometimes  before,  but  oftener  af- 
ter death.  In  general,  the  moil 
conftant  fymptoms  conlift  of  a  flow 
©r  burning  fever,  with  buboes, 
which  appear  on  the  thighs,  in  the 
armpits,  and  the  neck.  Wlien  thefe 
buboes  happen  to  break,  which  is  a 
Ibrtunate  circumllance,  the  patient 
recovers,  but  this  fpecies  of  cure  is 
very  uncommon.  I  have,  howev- 
er, known  Arabs  who  had  the 
plague  th;  ?e  or  four  times. 

It  is  a  prejudice  alio  very  gene- 
rally received,  that  warm  coun- 
tries only  are  acquainted  with  the 
plague,  and  that  great  heat  gives 
ftrenglh  to   its  principles.     Z  cor** 


fefs  to  you,  my  dear  do^lor,  that  I 
was  much  fuprifed  to  fee  the  con- 
trary happen,  and  tohear  a  French 
proverb,  in  the  Frank  language,  re- 
peated from  experience,  Mid-fuiu- 
7Her  is  coviingy  fay  the  Turks. 
Cajidoiif  a?idar.  When  Midfum- 
mer  arrives  the  plague  difappears. 
Indeed  the  end  of  the  month  of 
June,  which  is  here  the  hottefl  time 
of  the  year,  is  alfo  the  end  of  the 
contagion.  If  it  does  not  ceafe  en- 
tirely, it  is  at  leaft  much  diminifh- 
ed,  and  I  make  no  doubt,  that,  with 
great  precaution,  it  maybe  at  length 
exterminated  altogether  ;  but  the 
Mahometans  are  fo  obftinate  in  re- 
fufing  to  employ  thofe  means  point- 
ed out  to  them,  that  they  keep  their 
veftments  clofely  locked  up,  and  e- 
ven  thofe  of  the  deceafed,  though 
impregnated  with  the  principles  of 
the  diltemper.  In  autumn,  when 
they  make  ufe  of  them,  the  plague, 
fufpended  for  two  or  three  months 
during  the  fummer,  breaks  out  with 
more  force,  and  again  ceafes  during 
winter,  when  the  cold  becomes  in- 
tenfc.  Ignorance  thus  propagates, 
among  the  Orientals,  a  malady 
which  prudence  keeps  at  a  diltanee 
from  more  enlightened  nations. 
Tjjl^e  is  no  method  to  make  them 
li^Pl  to  reafon  refpecling  quaran- 
tines. If  they  by  chance  fubmit  to 
them,  the  impriidencies  which  they 
commit,  render  them  of  no  avail. 
1  once  met  with  an  Arab  chief, 
who  was  very  much  afraid  of  the 
plague.  As  he  interrogated  me 
how  he  fliould  avoid  it,  1  explained 
to  him  the  precautions  ufed  by  the 
Europeans,  and  he  feemed  very 
much  difpofed  to  adopt  them. 

Having  paid  him  a  vifit  fome 
time  after,  I  found  him  very  well  fa- 
tisfied  with  thefe  precautions,  which 
undoubtedly,  in  the  raantier  he 
employed  them,  would  not  have  fe- 
cured him  much,  had  the  contagion 
appeared    in    his    reighbourhood^ 
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When  any  Arab  of  confideration 
arrived  at  his  houfe,  he  firft  embra- 
ced him,  and  fent  him  to  perform 
quarantine,  in  a  tent  feparated  from 
the  reft.  If  letters  were  brought 
him,  he  received  them,  and  dip- 
ped them  himfelf  in  vinegar,  often 
after  he  had  read  them.  It  vi'^as 
impoflible  for  me  to  make  him  lif- 
ten  to  reafon,  and  he  never  concei- 
ved, that  there  could  be  any  dan- 


ger in  touching  a  man  who  was  vii 
good  health. 

Animals  are  not  attacked  by  the 
plague,  at  leaft  I  never  faw  an  in- 
ftance  of  it ;  but  it  is  thought  that 
they  can  communicate  it.  Their 
hair  and  wool  are  very  dangerous 
after  they  are  dead,  and  the  cafe  is 
the  fame  when  they  are  alive.  I 
had,  however,  no  opportunity  of 
obferving  this  circumftance. 
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"^HE  phenomena  of  magnet- 
-^  ifm,  which  have  an  affinity 
■with  thofe  of  elecT:ricity,  have  indu- 
ced feveral  philofophers  to  tliink 
that  there  is  an  analogy  between 
the  two  fluids  which  produce  them, 
and  even  to  confider  them  as  of  the 
fame  nature.  Thefe  phenomena  be- 
ing curious  and  intertlting  in  them- 
felves,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  men- 
tion them,  fslatural  and  artificial  e- 
lectricityfometimesproducemagnet- 
ifm,  in  bodies  which  are  fufceptible 
of  it,  and  fometimes  change  it^i- 
re<5lion.  The  truth  of  thiswaAn- 
not  doubt,  fmce  it  is  demonftfffed 
by  well  authenticated  experiments. 
Let  us  begin  with  proofs  furniflied  by 
obfervations  made  upon  natural  e- 
Ie«51ricity. 

Filft,  The  Philofophical  Tranf- 
Tvilions  relate,  that  Mr.  Howard, 
being  on  board  a  veffel  bound  to 
Barbadoes,  in  company  with  ano- 
ther vellel,  commanded  by  Mr. 
Grafton,  of  New-England,  they 
.heard  a  dreadful  clap  of  thunder,  in 
the  latitude  of  Barbadoes,  by  which 
the  mizen  malt  of  the  iecond  veflel 
was  Drokcn,  the  fails  torn,  and  the 
rigging  confider  ably  damaged. 
Wlien  the  danger  of  this  accident 
was  pafied,    Mr,  Howard,  whde 


vefTel  had  not  been  touched,  was' 
much  furprifed,  to  fee  the  compani- 
ons of  his  voyage,  going  on  a  courfe 
contrary  to  that  which  they  had 
purlued  before.  He  at  firft  thought 
that  fear  had  made  them  miftake 
their  direction  and  that  they  would 
loon  difcover  their  error  ;  but  per- 
ceiving that  they  ftill  Continued  to 
go  on,  and  not  being  near  enough 
to  hail  them,  he  followed  their 
Courfe.  When  he  was  near  enough 
to  fpeak  to  them,  he  found  that 
they  were  purfuing  their  voyage, 
as  they  thought,  and  failing  upon 
that  rhomb,'  which,  according  to 
their  compafs,  was  proper  to  condu<St 
them  to  their  place  of  dellination. 
This  miftake  proceeded  from  the 
poles  of  the  needle  being  changed, 
the  north  pole  having  become  a 
fouih  pole,  and  the  louth  pole,  a 
north.  They  turned  the  fif)wer  de 
luce  with  the  finger,  and  pointed  it 
directly  north  ;  but  the  moment 
it  was  left  at  liberty,  it  refumed  its 
direc^tion  to  the  louth.  All  the  com- 
palTes  in  the  lliip  were  in  the  fame 
fiiuation,  and  this  Itrange  accident 
could  not  be  accounted  tor,  but  by 
attributing  it  to  the  thunder  and 
lightning  above  mentioned,  P.lr. 
Howard  was  obliged  to   Itrnd  Mr. 
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Grafton  a  compafs,  to  enable  him  to 
finifh  his  voyage  ;  but  we  are  not 
told,  whether  thole  which  had  been 
affedled  in  this  manner,  ever  reco- 
vered their  firft  direction.  We 
know  alfo,  that  lightning  having  fal- 
len upon  the  veffel  of  Captain  Wad- 
del,  the  poles  of  the  needles  of  all 
his  compafTes  were  changed  in  the 
like  manner,  the  north  point  turn- 
ing always  towards  the  fouth. 

To  thefe  proofs  we  may  add  alfo 
a  phenomenon  long  known  to  ma- 
riners. They  have  often  had  oc- 
cafion  to  remark  irregular  motions 
in  the  needle  of  the  compafsj  during 
ftormy  weather,  and  fometimes 
the  caufe  of  theie  agitations  is  fo 
Itrong,  that  the  needle  moves  feve- 
ral  times  round  the  card. 

Befides,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
time  of  an  Aurora  Borealis,  which 
is  inconteftibly  a  phenomenon  of  e« 
ledtricity,  the  needle  is  more  or  lefs 
agitated,  and  experiences  moft  a- 
ftonifliing  variations.  The  obfer- 
vations  of  feveral  German,  Englifli, 
and  French  philofophers,  leave  us 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  lingu- 
larity  .  I  myfelf  have  remarked 
it  feveral  times.  As  a  further  proof, 
I  fhall  mention  anobfervation  made 
by  Father  Cotte.  This  able  philo- 
fopher,  on  the  1 7th  of  September 
1770,  obferving  a  continual  agitati- 
on in  the  needle  of  his  compafs, 
which  every  initant  varied  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  thought 
himfelf  authorized  in  confequencc?  of 
this,  to  announce  an  Aurora  Borea- 
lis for  the  evening  of  that  day, 
which  indeed  appeared,  not  only  at 
Paris,  but  in  mod  of  the  countries 
of  Europe.  Since  that  period  he 
has  announced  others,  and  always 
with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

A  conftant  remark  which  this 
careful  obferver  has  made,  fince  he 
has  followed  the  daily  declination  of 
the  magnetic  needle  is,  that  its  vari- 
ations are  much  greater  and  more 
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frequent  on  the  approach  of  ftormy 
weather.  I  have  alio  ob'erved,  in 
certain  cafes,  that  when  ftormy 
clouds  paired  over  a  building  guard- 
ed by  a  large  conductor,  good  mag- 
netic needles,  well  fufpended,  ex- 
perienced very  fingular  agitations. 

Obfervations,  analogous  to  the 
preceding,  have  been  'made  cii 
the  electricity  of  volcanoes,  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  on  the  needle  of 
a  compafs,  is  very  fenfible.  Fa- 
ther della  Torre  obferved,  that  a 
magnetic  needle  was  much  agitated 
on  the  fummit  of  Mount  Veiuvius. 
Mr.  Brydone  made  the  fame  re- 
mark on  the  top  of  Mount  iEtna. 
The  needle,  however,  always 
pointed  to  the  north  ;  But  on  the 
top  of  the  volcano,  more  time  was 
requilite  for  it  to  affume  that  di- 
rection than  it  was  at  the  bottom. 
Recupera,  a  man  perfectly  well  in- 
formed of  every  thing  which  con- 
cerns iEtna,  foon  after  the  erupti- 
on of  1755,  placed  his  compafs  in 
the  lava,  and  to  his  great  aftonifh- 
menr^  '  the  needle  was  agitated 
with  much  violence  for  a  conlidera- 
ble  time,  until  it  entirely  loft  all 
its  magnetic  virtue.  It  turned  in- 
differently towards  every  point  of 
tho^ard,  and  did  not  recover  its 
former  property,  without  being  a- 
gain  touched  with  a  magnet.' 

Secondly,  feveial  direii  experi- 
ments concur  to  prove,  that  eledtri- 
city  has  a  very  fenfible  influence  o- 
vermagnetifm,  Mr.  Kinnerfley  hav- 
ing placed  the  needle  of  a  compafs 
upon  the  point  of  a  long  pin,  and 
held  it  in  the  atmofphere  of  a  prime 
conductor,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
three  inches,  found  that  it  whirled 
round  with  great  rapidity. 

Mr.  Franklin,  at  Philadelphia, 
about  the  year  1751,  fucceeded  in 
giving  to  needles  a  polar  direction 
by  artificial  electricity,  and  even 
of  changing  it  at  pleafure.  '  A 
fiioek  (fays  he)  given  by  four  large 
R  r 
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glafs  vefTds,  in  the  form  of  jars,  to  a 
«ne  fewing  needle,  fioating  in  the 
water,  gave  it  a  magnetic  diredlion, 
and  it  traverfed  readily.'  If  the 
needle  be  placed  call  and  welt,  at 
the  time  when  it  is  ftruck»  tlie  end 
by  wliich  tke  eletTlric  fluid  entered, 
points  to  the  north.  If  it  be  placed 
north  and  fouth,  the  end  which  is 
rurned  towards  the  northy  will  con- 
tmue  to  point  north,  when  it  is  put 
upon  the  water,  whether  the  fluid 
entered  by  that  end  or  the  other.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  fuperfluous  to 
mention  here,  that  when  themafTes 
upon  which  one  operates,  are  too 
large,  or  when  the  electricity  is 
too  weak,  the  experiment  will  not 
iuccecd,  as  happened  to  Mr.  Wil- 
Ibn,  at  London. 

Mr.  de  BufFon-  was  alfo  one  of 
die  firil,,  who  thought  that  magne- 
tifm  mull  be  an  efltcSt  ofelccftriciiy, 
and  this  was  the  cafe,  a  long  time 
befoi  e  he  was  acquainted  \J\x\\-  the 
conjedures  of  the  philofopher  of 
Philadelphia.  In  the  beginning,  of 
the  year  17^2,  this  great  rnan 
begged  Mr.  d'  Alibard,  to  make 
him  fix  needles  of  fleel^  that  he 
might  try  to  communicate  the  mag- 
neiic  virtue  to  them,  by  an  elec- 
tric fnock.  The  method  whi^the 
latter  purfuedwas  as  follows.  Hav- 
ing prepared  for  the  Ley  den  expe- 
riment, a  large  glafs  cucurbit,  and  a 
inattrafs,  he  put.a  needle^,-  the  cap 
of  which  had  been  taken  off,  be- 
tween two  plates  of  glalfv,  the  one 
longer  than  the  other,  in  order  that 
t4ie  two  ends  of  the  needle  might 
extend  beyond  tlie  edges  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  whole  was  then  put  in- 
to apr-efs,.  made  on  jjurpole,  i)lac- 
ed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  formed 
part  of  an  ele6trical  circle,  or  cx»m- 
municaied  at  both  ends  with  a  ma- 
chine, and  the  fhock  was  difcharged 
through  it.-  The  apparatus  being, 
then  taken  to  pieces,  the  cap  ad- 
jjifted^  and!  th9-  needle  i'ufRended^ 


upon  its  pivot,  it  alTumed  a  nor° 
thern  and  fouthern  direction,  and 
was  ftrongly  attracted  by  a  piece  of 
iron  prelented  to  it;  in  a  word,  it 
had  fully  acquired  the  magnetic  vir- 
tue. 

Mr.  d'  Afibard  immediately  tried 
to  change  the  poles  of  this  needle, 
by  giving  it  another  ftiock  in  a  con- 
trary dire(^lion,  and  had  the  wiflied 
for  fuccefs. 

The  experiment  repeated  fe- 
veral  times  produced  the  fame  ef- 
fects. This  needle  preferved  its 
magnetic  virtue  feveral  months, 
but  fome  time  after,  its  force  de- 
creafcd  infenfibly  ;  it  was  even  ne- 
cefTary  at  that  period  to  hold  a  key 
within  thedillance  of  three  or  four 
lines  from  it,  before  it  could  be  at- 
tradled.  The  fame  philofopher  con- 
veyed the  magnetic  virtue,  by  the 
fame  means,  to  two  other  needles^ 
which  preferved  their  force  for  a 
confiderable  fpace  of  time.  They 
were  Itruck  by  a  fiiock  given  at  the 
fame  inftant,,  by  four  large  glafs  jars 
prepared  for  the  Leyden  experi- 
ment. 

Thefe  effedls  give  us  reafon  to 
believe,  that  old  bars  of  iron  ex- 
pofed  long  to  the  injuries  of  the  air,.- 
on  the  tops  of  very  high  buildings, 
fuch  as  thofe  on  the  fteeples  of 
Chartres,  Aix,  &c.  would  not  ac- 
quire the  magnetic  virtue,  were  it 
not  for  the  influence  of  natural  e- 
le(9:ricity.  However  this  may  be, 
Mr.  d'  Alibard  remarked,  that  in 
whatever  dire<5tion  his  needles  were 
placed^  when  thty  received  the 
ihock,  the  end  of  the  needle  by 
which  the  electric  fluid  entered,  was 
that  which  conftantly  turned  to- 
wards the  north,-  and  confequently 
the  end  through  which  the  fluid 
came  out,  dired-ted  itfelf  towards  the 
fouth.  To  change  therefore,  the 
poles  of  a  needle,  to  which  the  magi 
netic  virtue  is  communicated  in  this 
manner,;  nothing,  is  nec^flary,  bi« 
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•to  give  It  a  ffiock  in  a  contrary  di- 
redlion. 

From  thefe  proofs  forae  philofo.- 
phers  have  concluded,  that  eledlri- 
city  and  magnetifm  are  the  fame 
thing ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  are  wrong,  for  all  that  we 
can  thence  conclude  is,  that  elec- 
tricity produces  magnetifm  in  cer- 
tain cafes.  Perhaps  even  this  effecft 
depends  rather  on  the  ftrong  agi- 
tation and  violent  fliocks,  which  the 
ele(^ric  fluid  caufes  in  the  needle, 
than  from  any  peculiar  virtue.  Mr. 
Van  Swinden  is  of  the  fame  opin- 
ion. It  is  well  known  from  Mr. 
Reaumur's  experiments,  that  iron 
immediately  acquires  the  magnetic 
virtue,  by  the  ftroke  and  percuffion 
of  a  common  hammer. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
this  obfervation,  it  is  certain,  that 
if  electricity  refembles  magnetifm 
in  a  few  points,  there  are  a  great 
many  in  which  they  differ,  and 
which  eltablifli  a  very  elTential  un- 
likenefs.  From  thefe  we  fhall  fe- 
le6l  a  fmall  number,  which  will 
undoubtedly  appear  decifive.  The 
eledlric  fluid  (hews  itfelf  under  the 
form  of  luminous  fparks,  but  the 
fainteft  light  could  never  yet  be 
obtained  from  the  magnetic  fluid. 
The  electric  fluid  is  rendered  very 
fenfible  by  fliocks  of  violent  commo- 
tions, but  it  has  never  yet  been 
pofllible  to  give  the  fmalleft  fliock 
by  means  of  the  loadftone.  The 
eie6lric  fluid  adts  in  fome  mannej.* 
or  other  upon  every  body,  but  the 
cafe  is  different  with  that  of  the  mag- 
net. The  electric  fluid  communi- 
cates itfelf  readily  to  all  metals  and 
femi-metals,  while  the  magnetic 
fluid  adts  only  upon  iron  ;  for  ex- 
ample, it  has  never  been  found 
practicable  to  communicate  the 
magnetic  virtue  to  a  needle  made 


offilver.  The  magnetic  virtue  is 
permanent  in  the  loadftone,  and  in 
iron ;  the  electric  virtue,  on  the 
contrary,  is  almoft  inftantancons. 
If  one  approaches  a  bar  of  iron  e- 
leCtrifled,  a  fimple  touch  immedi- 
ately deprives  it  of  its  virtue,  but 
however  long  or  often  one  touches 
an  artificial  magnet,  it  ftill  retain? 
its  magnetifm. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  recount  ^ 
great  many  more  marks  of  differ- 
ence, between  the  two  fluids  of 
which  I  fpeak,  but  thofe  which  I 
have  mentioned  appear  to  be  fuf- 
ficient,  to  refute  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  afTert  their  identity.  From 
the  obfervations  and  experiments 
which  I  have  related,  it  refults, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  magnetilm  and  e^. 
lectricity,  confequently  that  they 
are  not  produced  by  the  fame  agent 
and  the  fame  principle,  unlefs  we 
fuppofe  the  fluid,  which  is  the  caufe 
of  both,  to  be  modified  in  a  very 
different  manner  in  each  cafe, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  al- 
lowing that  they  are  two  diftind: 
fluids. 

If  there  be  fo  great  a  difference 
then,  between  magnetifm  and  e- 
Jectricity,  we  ought  not  to  con- 
cluJi  that  they  are  the  fame,  or 
even  analogous ;  otherwife  there 
would  be  an  analogy  between  bodies 
the  molt  unlike  ;  for  we  obferve, 
iflafl^c  and  generic  marks  of  refem- 
blance  between  them,  which  are 
not  fufficient  to  eftablifli  a  particular 
analogy.  Therefore,  until  direc% 
repeated,  and  well  authenticated 
experiments,  force  us  to  admit  a 
real  analogy  between  the  eleCtric 
and  the  magnetic  fluids,  we  may 
reft  afTured,  that  they  have  not  a 
certain,  but  a  very  vague  and  ge? 
neral  identity  or  analogy. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Price,  to  a  Gentleman 
in  Philadelphia.     Dated  yime  \^th^    1790. 


Dear  Sir, 

1AM  hardly  able  to  tell  you,  how 
kindly  I  take  the  letters,  with 
which  you  favour  me.  Your  lall, 
containing  an  account  ©f  the  deach 
of  our  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  the  circumftances  attending 
ir,  deferves  my  particular  gratitude. 
The  account  which  he  has  left  of 
his  life,  will  fliew,  in  a  ftriking  ex- 
ample, how  a  man,  by  talents,  in- 
dulby,  and  integrity,  may  rife  from 
oblcurity,  to  the  firit  eminence,  and 
coniequence  in  the  world  ;  but  it 
brings  hishiftory  no  lower  than  the 
year  1757,  and  I  underftand,  that, 
lince  he  fent  over  the  copy,  which 
1  have  read,  he  has  been  able  to 
make  no  additions  to  it.  It  is  with 
a  melancholy  regret,  I  think  of  his 
death  ;  but  to  death  we  are  all 
bound  by  the  irreverfible  order  of 
nature,  and  in  looking  forward  to 
ir,  there  is  comfoit  in  being  able  to 
reflect,  that  we  have  not  lived  in 
vain,  and  that  all  theufeful  and  vir- 
tuous fhall  meet  in  a  better  country, 
beyond  the  grave.  Dr.  Franl^in, 
in  the  laft  letter  I  received  from 
him,  after  mentioning  his  age  and 
infirmities,  obferves,  that  it  has  been 
kindly  ordered  by  the  author  of  na- 
ture,  that,  as  we  draw  nearer  to 


the  conclufion  of  life,  we  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  more  helps  to  wean  us 
from  it,  among  which,  one  of  the 
ftrongeit  is  the  lofs  of  dear  friends. 
I  was  delighted  with  the  account 
you  gave,  in  your  letter,  of  the  ho- 
nour fhewn  to  his  memory  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, andby  congrefs  ;  and  yef- 
terday  I  received  a  high  additional 
pleafure,  by  being  informed,  that 
the  National  Alfembly  oi France\\.2.A 
determined  to  go  into  mourning  for 
him. — What  a  glorious  fcene  is  o- 
pened  there !  The  annals  of  the 
world  furnifh  no  parallel  to  it.  One 
of  the  honours  of  our  departed 
friend  is,  that  he  has  contributed 
much  to  it. 

We  are  at  prefent  threatened 
here  with  a  war  with  Spain,  and 
a  little  difpute  about  commerce, 
may  poffibly  produce  calamities  to 
both  countries,  for  which  no  com- 
merce can  be  a  compenfation.  We 
are  alfo  in  the  middle  of  the  heat  of 
a  general  election,  and  this  country 
exhibits  now,  a  fad  fcene  of  bribe- 
ry, riot,  and  corruption. 

/  aniy  "With  great  refpeCif 
your  sbUgidj  and  very 
humble  fervant, 
RICHARD!  PRICE. 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Literary  Ge^itleman  in  London 
to  a  Correfpondent  in  Philad.  Dated  May  29th,  1790. 


Sir, 

YOU   will  rely  very  little  on 
the  accounts  of  French  affairs, 
pubhfhed  in  the  London  newfpapers. 


for  they  are,  throughout,  inaccurate, 
confufed,  and,  in  general,  fhameful- 
Jy  partial  and  malignant.     The  Ca- 
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zetieefy  and  Ge7ieral  Advertifer,  are 
the  only  ones  which  come  near  the 
truth.  The  Oracle,  indifferent  ;  the 
Morning  Herald,  bad — the  World, 
Times,  and  all  the  minifterial  pa- 
pers, infamous.  No  good  hiftory  of 
the  French  revolution  yet  exifts, 
but  the  progrefs  of  it  may  be  traced 
in  the  Froces-Verbaux  of  the  Af- 
fembly,  publifhed  by  their  author- 
ity, which  contains  a  narrative  of 
their  tranfa^tions,  and  the  principal 
fpeeches,  at  full  length,  on  all  the 
important  queftions.  Of  this  there 
are,  at  prefent,  about  fixteen  vo- 
lumes, oftavo,  (thin)  which,  form 
the  moft  curious,  and  extenfive,  Bib- 
liotheque  of  legal,  commercial,  and 
financial  wifdom,  that  exifts  in  any 
language.  Thediredlorsof  the  pub- 
lic Library,  at  Philadelphia,  fhould 


order  this  work,  and  alfo  take  in  the 
Journal  de  Paris,  which  is  admira- 
bly written,  fmce  M-  Garrat  le  jeune 
undertook  it,  and  the  Gazette  Na- 
tionalcy  a  daily  paper,  like  the  Eng- 
lifh  ones,  fer  on  foot  by  the  Book- 
feller  Pancoucke,  and  which  is  re- 
plete with  excellent  information. 

I  have  not  leifure,  at  prefent,  to 
give  you  much  literary  news.  We 
have  Abyffinian*  Bruce's  Travels 
at  laft  publiflied,  in  five  volumes, 
quarto,  with  many  plates — £.  5.  5. 
— The  ftile  is  llovenly,  and  the 
manner  every  where  bearifli  and 
uncouth.  It  contains,  however, 
many  curious  faCls,  and  much  in- 
formation. Some  of  the  marvel- 
lous parts  are  doubted. 

J  am,  ire. 


FOR   THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Wilmington, 
(Delaware  flate)  to  a  Correjpondent  in  Philadelphia 
Dated  Odober  lift,    1790. 


TH  E  profpe6ls  of  public  feli- 
city mult  communicate  de- 
light to  every  worthy  man.  It 
is  my  ardent  wifh,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  make  as 
great  a  reformation  in  manners  and 
cuftoms,  as  they  have  made  in  go- 
vernment. Why  fhould  the  habits 
of  Europe,  bafe  in  their  origin,  and 
debating  in  their  continuance,  be- 
come laws  to  the  fons  of  free- 
dom. 

If  there  is  a  truth  in  every  thing, 
and  an  obfervance  of  that  truth 
is  required  by  our  great  Creator, 
fuch  an  obfervance  is  the  duty  of 
a  nation,  poffefling  liberty  of  action. 
There  fliould  be  a  fimplicity  in  the 
j^^'hole.     It  is  in  its  nature  produc- 


tive of  advantages.  Small  matters 
lead  to  ferious  confequences. 

Let  us  not  weakly,  and  mean- 
ly, and  treacheroufly,  and  impiouf- 
ly,  negledt  the  opportunity,  given 
to  us,  by  God,  of  fhowing,  by  our 
example,  to  our  fellow-citizens  of 
the  world,  how  Freemen  ought 
to  live. 

I  have  not  feen  Neckar's  ''  Im- 
portance of  religious  opinions"  which 
you  commend  fo  highly,  and  there- 
fore do  not  know  how  he  treats 
the  fubjedt. 

We  find,  frem  the  experience 
of  mankind,  the  "  importance  of 
religious  opinions,'*  even  when 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  error. 
What  mufl  be  the  effects  of  the 


*  The  writer  feems  to  have  intended  this  tranfpofitien. 
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Chriftian  fyftem,  divefted  of  the 
creeds  o^bigotSy  and  of  the  reveries 
of  e?ithufiaj}s*  An  harmonious 
relationfhip  among  all  the  gifts  of 
heaven,  would  then  be  feen,  con- 
feft,  and  felt.  The  aclions  of  men 
would  be  influenced  by  their  be- 
lief, becaufe  their  belief  v/ould  be 


firm  ;  and  their  actions  would  be 
proper,  becaufe  their  belief  would 
be  right.  What  infidelity  has  been 
caufed,  by  attempts  to  make  men 
believe  too  much!— What  confu- 
fion,  by  the  efforts  of  zeal  withoyt 
kijowiedge ! 


•  - — =<*>«'<^«<f)-<^>^>$'':^=($c,(*y*<*^^^ 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Paine,  the  celebrate^ 
author  of  Common  Senfe,  to  a  Gentleman  in  Phila4. 
Dated,  V^ris  March  i6th,   1790. 


I  LEAVE  this  place  to-morrow, 
for  London.  I  go  exprefsly 
for  the  purpofe  of  erecting  an  iron 
bridge,  which  MefTrs.  ^alkers  of 
Rotherham,  Yorkftiire,  and  I  have 
conftru^led,  and  is  now  ready  for 
putting  together.  It  is  an  arch  of 
110  feet  ipan,  and  five  feet  high, 
from  the  chord  line.  Jt  is  as  porta- 
ble as  common  bars  of  iron,  and 
can  be  put  up  and  takerj  down  at 
pleafure,  and  is  in  fa^t,  rendering 
bridges  a  portable  manufadlure.-j- 

With  refpedt  to  the  French  re- 
volution, be  alTured,  that  every 
thing  is  going  on  right— little  ifi- 
conveniencies,  the  neceffary  conr 
Sequence  of  pulling  down  and  build- 
ing np,  may  arife,  but  even  thefe 
are  much  lefs  than  ought  to  have 
been  expected.  Our  friend,  the 
Marquis,  is,  like  his  great  patron 
and  marter,  general  Wafhington, 
aiffcing  a  great  part.  I  take  over 
with  nie  to  London,  the  key  of  the 
Baftile,  which  the  Marquis  entrufts 


to  my  care,  as  his  prefent  to  gener 
ral  Wafhington,  and  which  I  Ihall 
fend  by  the  firll  American  vefTel^ 
to  New-York.  It  will  be  yet  fome 
months  before  the  new  Conftitution 
v/ill  be  completed,  at  which  time^ 
there  is  to  be  a  proceffion,  and  I 
am  eng.'.ged  to  return  to  Paris,  to 
carry  the  American  flag. 

In  England,  the  minifterial  parr 
ty  oppofe  every  iota  of  reforma- 
tion ;  the  high  benificed  clergy  and 
bifliops,  cry  out,  that  the  church  is 
in  danger ;  and  all  thofe  who  are 
interefted  in  the  remains  of  the  feu- 
dal fyftem,  join  the  clamour.  I  fee, 
very  clearly,  that  the  condu6l  of  the 
Britifh  Government,  by  oppofing 
reformations,  will  detach  great  num- 
bers from  the  political  intereft  of 
that  country,  and  that  France, 
through  the  influence  of  principles^ 
and  the  divine  right  of  men  to  free- 
dom, will  have  a  Itronger  party  in 
England,  than  fhe  ever  had  through 
the  Jacobite  bug-bear,    of  the  di- 


♦  This  furely  cannot  offend  any  reader,  who  is  not  either  a  l/igot  or  an  enihuftaji.     E. 

\  Sr  Jofcph  Banks  in  a  letter  to  an  American  gentleman,  on  Mr.  Paine's  con- 
firuAion  of  bridges,  fays, "  I  expcd;  many  fimilar  improvements  from  your  country- 
msre,  who  think  with  vigour  ;  and  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  free  from  thofe  fhackles  of 
theory,  which  are  impofed  on  the  minds  of  our  people,  even  before  they  are  capable 
of  exerting  their  mental  faculties  to  advantdge." 
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■vine  right  of  kings,  in   the  Stuart 
line. 

I  wifh  moft  anxioufly  to  fee  my 
much  loved  America.  It  is  the  coun- 
try from  whence  all  reformations 
muft  originally  fpring— I  defpair 
of  feeing  an  abolition  of  the  infer- 
nal traffic  in  negroes — ^we  muft 
pufh  that  matter  further  on  your 
6de  the  water— I  wilh  that  a  few 


well  inftru^led  negroes  could  be 
fent  among  their  brethren  in  bon- 
dage ;  for  until  they  ai  e  enabled  to 
take  their  own  part,  nothing  will 
be  done. 

/  am,  with  many  lui/hes 
for  your  kuppinefs, 

ymr  affeiilonate  frieiid, 
THOMAS  PAINE. 


»_-c<^c<^o(*)=:<f>«<^^c^X§«<S>»4>°<^4)«- 
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Mr;  Editor, 

SUCH  of  your  readers,  as  form  their  opinions  of  the  prefent  juannerx 
if  Germany,' fro^n  the  very  laudable  indufiry  and  [wiplicity,  ^f  the  former 
e7iztgrants  fr07n  thence,  luho  have  co?itributed  fo  tmich  to  the  fi.oiiriJhing  Jlate 
6f  FenHfylvania^Vjill  tiaturally  fuppofe  the  iiihabitants  of  that  country  great- 
ly injerio7cr,  nvt  tnly  f6  the  Britijh,  and  French  nations,  but  even  to  us  A^Jie- 
ricans,  in  the  polite  arts  of  luxury,  The  following  tranjlationfrom  a  periodi- 
cal "work,  publifhed  at  Prague^  may  in  fovie  meafure  correii  their  ideas  oft 
this  fubje^, 

Your's,  A.  Z. 

find,  together  with  his  wife  and- 
children,  in  the  diftreffed  fituation 
defer ibed  in  his  lail  letter,  which 
was  filled  with  the  moft  difmal  ac:- 
counts  of  the  badnefs  of  the  times. 
After  knocking  loudly  for  fome  time, 
I  was  difchairged  by  a  furly  niaid, 
telling  me  that  her  mafter  and  mif= 
trefs,  together  with  the  daugUters,- 
were  juft  gone  in  a  coach  to  th6 
ball.  Upon  this  I  went  to  one  of 
my  relations,  and  afterwards  to  two 
grumblers,  who  had  like  wile  pre- 
tended to  be  in  dread  of  ftarving, 
in  confequence  of  the  new  regula- 
tions ;*  but  I  met  with  none  of 
them  ;  and  where  do  you  think  they 
were  ?  At  the  ball.  How  is  this, 
thought  I  ?  1  have:  yet  to  learn 
wherein  the  wretchednefs  of- — - 
conlifls.  I  followed  wr.ere  I  faw  a 
crowd  preffing,  and  found  my  felt  in 


DeAH    rRTEKD, 

LAST  Shrovetide  I  "vifited  the 
famous  city  of-—,  which  I 
found,  in  many  refpefts,  to  exceed 
ihy  expedlations.  I  have  fcarce=' 
ly  feen  any  where  more  brilliant 
Shrovetide  diverfions.  I  fiiall  in- 
form you  of  the  moft  material  oc- 
currences, together  with  my  re- 
marks on  them.  Let  none  hence- 
forth come  to  me  with  complaints 
of  the  melancholy  condition  of  poor 
'^ — •,  where  nothing  is  to  be  heard 
btit  complaints  of  hard  times,  and  of 
the  difficulties  of  fupporting-  one's 
family. 

I  arrived  on  Sunday  evening.  A^ 
fbon  as  1  entered  the  city  I  heard 
the  found  of  mufic.  I  alighted  at 
■'••  ^-and  quickly  procured  a  dex- 
terous Frifeur,  to  put  my  hair  in  or- 
der, and  to  Ihew  me  the  houfe  of 
oar  friend  \  whom   I  expeded  to 


Pra^Wy;  thofs  Qfthe  late  Emperor  jofcpH. 
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a  fpacious  room,  glittering  with 
lights,  and  Iwarming  with  perfons 
of  both  fexes.  Here  I  beheld  fuch 
a  concentration  of  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence, that  I  began  to  think  my- 
I'elf  in  a  fairy  pahce.  Young  and 
old,  maids  and  wives,  widows  and 
children,  fools  and  fops,  fkipping 
and  frifldng  amongft  each  other, 
like  fo  many  Bacchanals.  At  firlt 
my  heart  bounded  with  joy,  and  I 
almoft  fancied  I  had  lived  to  fee  a 
return  of  the  golden  age.  Every 
diftincTtion  was  thrown  alide,  all  ap- 
peared equally  gay,  and  equally 
young;  for  paint  and  powder,  aflift- 
ed  by  the  blaze  of  candles,  had 
fmoothed  out  every  wrinkle,  and 
obll^erated  every  trace  of  age.  Ma- 
trons and  grey-headed  old  men,  e- 
ven  the  infirm,  and  thofe  who  hob- 
bled thither  on  crutches,  partook  of 
the  general  happinefs,  at  leall  as 
fpecflators. 

This  was  to  me  a  new  fpeclacle, 
and  I  could  not  long  forbear  making 
reflections,  not  at  all  favourable  to 

.What  moft  Ihocked  me  M'as 

the  (hamelefs  boldnefs  of  both  fexes, 
as  well  in  their  drefs,  as  in  their 
manners.' The  timid  fex  feemed  e- 
ven  to  furpafs  the  other.  This, 
thought  I,  is  the  hopeful  pofterjty 
for  this  city.  Woe  be  to  the  fober, 
prudent  man,  who  fliall  come  hither 
to  look  for  a  companion,  a  friend,  a 
mother,  and  a  houfe-keeper.  I  was 
told  that  there  is  fcarcely  an  excep- 
tion of  any,  who  do  not  look  on  it 
asagreat  misfortune,  not  to  be  able 
to  join  in  the  ton.  I  could  eafily 
perceive  the  confequences  of  this 
way  of  thinking,  as  well  in  the  larg- 
er rocieties,as  in  the  evening  ilreet- 
parties.  Such  profligate  manners  I 
never  expelled  to  find,  in  a  city  fo 

famed  for  its   police  as .     The 

indecent  AUe7iiain  dance,  -^vhich  is 
feldom  feen  in  reputable  company, 
feemed  here  to  be  the  favourite 
dance.      The    vulgar  only  dance 


minuets,  and  the  nobility  fometimes 
country  dances.  Allemain  1  was  the 
cry,  and  the  fiddle  no  fooner  ftruck 
up,  than  a  general  joy  brightened 
every  countenance,  all  feemed  to  be 
infpired  with  new  life.  The  beaux 
feized  the  belles,  and  whirled  them 
about  in  the  moft  wanton  manner  ; 
until  one  pair  after  another,  heated 
and  breathlefs,  retreated,  perhaps 
to  breathe  frefh  air,  and  to  cool 
themfelves. 

You  are  not  to  fuppofe,  my  friend, 
that  this  is  done  without  the  know- 
ledge of  parents ;  as  you  know  young 
folks  will  have  their  flolen  parties 
of  pleafure.  Here  people  are  fu- 
perior  to  iuch  low  prejudices.  Ma- 
ma knows  enough  of  the  world,  to 
banifh  the  bafhtulnefs  of  her  timid 
daughters,  by  her  own  example ; 
though,  thanks  to  the  infallible  rules 
of  their  education,  the  hopefuldaugh- 
ter  generally  gives  her  little  trouble 
on  this  account.  It  is  well  worth 
obferving  how  the  mother's  heart 
fwells  with  joy,  when  being  afked, 
whofe  that  dear  child  is,  who  dances 
fo  charmingly,  flie  can  anfwer,  it  is 
my  fon,  or  my  daughter.  Under 
the  pretence  that  children  ought  to 
learn  to  know  the  world  gradually, 
that  wc  rruifl  permit  them  to  fee 
the  diverfions  of  Shrovetide,  for 
which  they  have  fo  long  teized  us, 
the  mother  confents  to  make  one  of 
the  party. 

An  unexpe(5ted  bow  from  a  pow- 
dered gentleman,  in  laced  clothes, 
interrupted  my  reflections.  Won- 
dering who  could  know  me  in  this 
place,  after  making  a  profound  coun- 
terbow,  1  viewed  him  more  atten- 
tively, and  behold  my  Frifcur,  with 
a  partner,  no  lefs  gay,  who,  as  he 
informed  nie  next  morning,  was  a 
taylor's  daughter. 

You  will,  perhaps,  from  this  ac- 
count, form  a  high  opinion  (rf-  the 

Of  uleHct  and  trade  of  ;    but  I 

mult  allnre  vou,  that  1  found  the 
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moft  numerous  and  and  beft  part  of 
the  profeflional  gentlemen  and 
tradefmen,  in  very  neceilitous  cir- 
cumftances.  That  the  alm^-houres 
and  hofpitals  were  filled  with  redu- 
ced and  worn  down  citizens,  and 
that  I  have  more  than  once  been  alk- 
ed  for  alms  by  diftrefled  houfe- 
keepers.  To  enable  you,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  judge  of  the  forcible 
fprings  of  this  ruinous  luxury,  I  mud 
obferve,  that  during  Shrovetide, 
the  Loan-Office  is  kept  lb  bufy  that 
it  is  with  great  difficulty  all  can  get 
their  bufinefs  dilpatched.  This  year, 
in  particular,  it  is  faid,  the  mortga- 
ges amount  to  fever al  thoufands 
more  than  the  ufual  fum. 

I  had  long  fearched,  in  vain,  for 
my  aunt  of  fifty,  and  my  fifter- in- 
law, whofe  age  is  no  lefs ;  at  length, 
they  were  fo  gracious  as  to  prelent 
themfelves  to  me,  blooming  as  ro- 
fes, — calling  the  daughters  to  me, 
likewife.  In  pure,  friendly,  coun- 
try fimplicity,  I  called  them  girls  ; 
but  had  you  feen  how  the  mother 
and  daughters  changed  countenance; 
with  what  folicitude  they  looked,  to 
lee  if  any  one  had  been  witnefs  to 
my  rudenefs,  and  how  their  looks 
reproved  my  miflake.     A  woman, 

in    ,  who  can  diftinguilh  her- 

felf  by  her  drefs,  a  little  above  tiie 
commoH  clafs,  will  be  contented 
with  nothing  lefs  than  madatn,  I 
had  refolved  to  have  fome  conver- 
fation  with  my  aunt,  of  whom  I 
had  formerly  entertained  a  very  fa- 
vourable opinion,  in  order  to  difco- 
ver  her  fentiments  ;  for  I  confefs  I 
had  fome  diflant  views  on  one  of 
the  ladies.  But  this  was  not  to  be 
accompiilhed.  If  I  attempted  a 
woid  on  any  other  fubjetSl  than  the 
ball  and  drefs,  I  was  immediately  in- 
terrupted by  fome  infigniricant  quef- 
tion,  as.  My  coufin  found  the  ro^ds 
very  bad,  I  luppofe  \  You  are  not 
fond  or  dancing  lir  :  &c.  This,  in- 
deed  was  enough  for  me.  In  the 
Uni.  AsYL.  VoL  r.  Nq.  5. 


mean  time,  a  column  was  formed, 
mother  and  daughters  fkipped  away, 
after  giving  me  a  critical  glance  from 
head  to  foot,  and  a  hint  to  go  into 
an  adjoining  room,  where  I  (hould 
find  the  gentlemen,  either  at  play, 
or  taking  a  repaft  ;  and  there  in- 
deed I  found  them. 

My  old  friend  fat,  immerfed  in 
profound  thought,  in  one  corner  of 
the  room.  As  foon  as  he  faw  me, 
he  fprangup,  rejoicing  to  meet  me. 
The  refl  of  the  company  were  too 
much  engaged  in  their  amufements 
to  obferve  us.  I  conducted  my  friend 
filently  out,  in  order  to  converfe 
with  him  at  leifure.  How  do  yon 
do,  my  dear  friend,  faid  I  ;  for 
aught  I  fee,  you  are  very  happy, 
and  fwimmmg  in  pleafures  ?  Me- 
lancholy plealures,  laid  he,  they 
have  cofl  me  the  fweat  of  my  youth, 
and  will,  probably,  the  tears  of  my 
old  age.  I  was  this  day,  at  the 
earneft  intreaties  of  my  wife,  obli- 
ged to  take  up  the  laft  remains  of 
the  price  of  my  houi'e,  to  pay  fcr 
thefe  pleafures.  How  unhappy  am 
I  in  a  wife  1  But  are  you  not  the 
mafter  in  your  own  family,  replied 
I  ?  To  be  fure  1  am,  faid  he,  and  £ 
have  often  reprefented  to  her  the 
confequences  of  fuch  a  life,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  her  to  for- 
fake  it.  This  generally  terminated 
in  vexation;  and  by  force,  my  friend, 
a  man  rarely  carries  his  point :  be- 
fides  you  know  my  good  nature  :  If 
at  any  time  I  was  fuccef-^ful  enough 
to  make  an  impreflion  on  ray  wife, 
by  reafoning  with  her,  her  friends 
and  relations  loon  undid  all,  and 
rendered  my  labour  vain.  What 
can  I  lay,  when  1  am  told  th^t  I 
have  been  made  happy,  m  Ipending 
my  eftate  ?  that  if  it  is  ipent,  i 
have  enjoyed  my  (hare  of  it ;  when 
1  am  told  of  other  wives,  who 
brought  their  huibands  nothing,  and 
are  mtenor  to  mine,  in  birtU  and 
reputation,  who,  neverthelefs  make 
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2l  more  brilliant  figure,  and  enjoy 
greiiterpleallires?  what,  my  friend, 
could  you  fay  to  this  ?  I  faw  the 
hopelel's  condition  of  my  weak 
friend,  and  with  a  look  of  compafTi- 
on,  diverted  the  converfation  to  o- 
fher  fubje(l:ts. 

My  reriedrlions  on  this  rage  for 
<Tancin^  were  farther  confirmed, 
when  next  morning  I  viiited  one 
of  the  principal  phylicians  of  the  ci- 
ty. Amongft  other  natural  curiofi- 
ties  in  the  poifellion  of  my  worthy 
friend,  I  found  a  colleftion  of  hu- 
man embryos,  placed  in  regular 
gradation,  according  to  therr  fizes. 
On  my  exprefling  my  aftoniihment 
at  their  numbers,  he  alfured  me 
that  the  carnivals  Uad  furniftied 
nioft  of  them.  This,  faid  lie,  of 
three  months,  1  received,  a  few 
hours  fince,  from  a  lady  who  mif- 
carried,  in  confequence  of  laft  nighL''s 
ball,  and  flie  is  now  fo  ill,  that  1  ap- 
prehend her  life  is  in  danger.  Not 
a  carnival  palles,  continued  he,  with- 
out tke  lofs  of  human  lives,  and 
many  contract  incurable  difordersof 
the  lungs,  or  confumptions  of  other 
kinds,  from  the  violent  exertions  of 


dancing.  An  unhappy  prejudice 
contributes,  not  a  little,  to  this  mif- 
chief,  I  mean  the  ambition  of  tiring 
each  other.  We  have  fair  heroines, 
who  boaft  of  fetting  down  two  or 
three  gentlemen  fucceflively  ;  and 
as  it  is  thought  difgraceful  to  be  out- 
done, they  will  rather  fubmit  to  the 
moft  pernicious  confequen'ces.  I  was 
myfclf,  continued  he,  witnefs  to  a 
cale,  where  a  lady,  in  the  midft  of 
an  Allamain,  burft  a  blood  veflel,  and 
died  on  the  fpot.  He  related  many 
other  unhappy  cafes,  which  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  repeat.  My  let- 
ter is  already  grown  to  an  unrea- 
fonable  length.  I  have  given  yoa 
my  fimple  thoughts  on  the  faftiiona- 
ble  pleafures  of  the  prefent  times, 
and  you  will  perceive  that  nothing 
is  more  my  averfion  than,  rninous 
and  indecent  prejudices  and  cufloms. 
You  know,  that  with  refpeiSt  to  a- 
mufements,  I  am  not  a  rigid  Cato, 
or  Iplenetic  Democritus,  for  1  wil- 
lingly partake  of  them,  but  fuch  a 
rage  for  dancing  and  extravagance 
is,  to  fpeak  with  all  modeiation, 
going  too  far. 

P.     N. 
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an  Afiatick ;  for  ivhlch  he  received  a  Premium  ef 
England^  and  afterivards  their  gold  medal.^ 

Thus  they  tnuft  be  hung,  within 
doors,  on  a  frame  five  or  fix  days, 
'till  the  hair  be  loole,  which  muft 
then  be  taken  off,  and  the  {kins  re- 
turned into  the  lime-pit  for  three 
weeks.  Then  take  them  out,  and 
work  them  well,  flefh  and  grain,  e- 
very  fixth  or  feventh  day  during 
that  time  ;  after  which  walh  them 
ten  times,  in  clean  water,  changing 
it  at  each  walhing.  They  are  next 
to  be  prepared  and  drenched  as 
follows. 


As  fraSlifed in  ihd  Eajl,  by  Mr.PhiLIPPO, 
lOOl.from  the  Society  ef  Arts,  l^'c.  in 

THE   firft   preparation  of  the 
Ikins,   both   for   the  red  and 
yellow  dyes. 

Let  the  (kins  dried  Avith  the  hair 
on  be  fiiil  laid  to  foak  in  clean  wa- 
ter three  day*.  Let  them  be  bro- 
ken over  the  flefli  fide,  and  put  in- 
to frelh  watei  for  two  days  more, 
then  hung  to  drain  half  an  hour. 
Let  them  now  be  broken  again  on 
the  flefh  fide,  limed  with  cold  lime 
on  the  ftine  fide,  and  doubled  toge- 
ther wiih  the  grain  fide  outward, 
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2  Second  preparation  of  the  Ikins 
for  both  the  dyes. 

After  fqueezing  the  water  out  of 
the  fldns,  put  them  into  a  mixture 
of  bran  and  water  new- milk  warm, 
in  this  proportion,  viz.  three  pounds 
of  bran  for  five  Ikms,  with  about  a 
gallon  of  water  to  each  pound  of 
bran.  Here  drench  them  three 
days  :  at  the  end  of  which  work 
them  well.,  and  then  return  them 
into  the  drench  two  days  longer  ; 
after  which  take  them  out  and  rub 
them  between  the  hands,  fqueeze 
out  the  water,  and  fcrape  the  bran 
clean  ofFfrom  both  fides,  and  then 
wafh  them  again  ten  times  in  clean 
water,  and  fqueeze  the  water  our. 
Thus  far  preparatory  to  both  co- 
lours ;  but  afterwards  thofe  that 
are  to  be  red  muft  be  treated  as 
follows. 

3.  Preparation  in  honey  and  bran. 

Mix  one  pound  of  honey  with 
three  pints  lake  warm  water,  and 
itir  them  well  till  the  honey  bedif- 
iblved.  Then  add  two  double  hand- 
fuls  of  bran  ;  and  taking  four  fl^ins 
(for  which  this  quantity  will  fuffice) 
work  them  well  in  it  feparately. 
Then  fold  each  feparately  into  a 
round  form,  the  flefti  fide  outward, 
and  lay  them  in  an  earthen  pan, 
fide  by  fide,  in  fummer,  and  in  win- 
ter on  the  top  of  each  other.  Place 
the  pail  floping,  that  the  fluid  may 
run  fpontaneoufly  from  them.  An 
acid  fermentation  will  then  arife  in 
the  liquor,  and  the  fl^ins  will  fwell 
confiderably.  Thus  let  them  conti- 
nue feven  or  eight  days,  but  the 
draining  moifture  muft  be  poured 
off  once  or  twice  a  day,  after 
which  the  next  preparation  will  be 
necelTary. 

4  Preparation  in  fait. 

After  the  laft  mentioned  fermen- 
tation, take  the  Ikins  out  on  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day,   and  rub  them 


well  with  dry  common  fait,  about 
half  a  pound  to  each,  which  muft 
be  v/ell  worked  into  them.  Then 
they  will  contra(5l  again,  and  part 
with  a  confiderable  farther  quantiti^ 
of  liquid,  which  fqueezes  out  by 
drawing  each  through  the  hands. 
Next  fcrape  them  clean  on  both 
fides  ;  after  which  ftrew  dry  fait 
over  the  grain  fides,  and  rub  them 
well.  Then  double  them  length- 
wife,  from  tail  to  tail,  the  fleftiv  iide 
outward,  and  ftrew  more  fait  thinly 
on  the  flefh  fide,  rubbing  it  in.  For 
which  two  laft  operations,  a  pound 
and  an  half  may  fuffice  to  each  fl^in. 
Then  put  them,  folded  on  each  other, 
between  two  clean  boards,  placed 
floping  breadthwife,  and  a  heavy 
weight  laid  on  the  upper  board,  in 
order  gradually  to  prefs  cut  the 
moifture  they  will  thus  part  with. 
They  fliould  be  continued  fo  prefTed 
two  days  or  longer,  when  they  will 
be  duly  prepared  for  dying. 

5.  Preparation  of  the  red  dye,  in 
the  proportion  for  four  fliins,and  the 
manner  of  applying  it  to  the  flcins. 

To  eight  gallons  of  water  in  a 
copper,  put  feven  ounces  of  Shenan* 
tied  up  in  a  linen  bag.  Light  the 
fire,  and  when  the  water  has  boiled 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  out  the 
bag,  and  put  into  the  water,  ftill 
boiling,  two  drams  of  allum,  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  turmeric, 
three  ounces  of  cochineal,  and  two 
ounces  of  loaf  fugar.  Then  let  the 
whole  boil  fix  minutes  longer. 

Put  two  pints  of  this  liquor  into  a 
flat  earthen  pan  ;  and  when  cool  as 
new  milk,  take  one  flcin  folded 
lengthwife,  grain  fide  outward,  and 
dip  it  in  the  liquor,  rubbing  it  gent- 
ly with  the  hands,  then  take  it  out 
and  hang  it  to  dry.  Proceed  thus 
with  the  reft  of  the  Ikins  feparately, 
eight  times  before  each  frefti  dip- 
ping,  fqueezing  them  by  drawing 


*  Shenan  is  an  eaftern  drug  for  dying,  eafy  to  be  procured  at  any  of  the  ports  of 
Afia,  Africa,  ©r  the  Levant.     It  is  the  jointed  Kali,  by  botaniils  called  Selicornia, 
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through  the  hand.  Then  lay  them 
oil  one  fide  of  a  large  Hoping  pan, 
for  as  much  of  the  water  to  drain  as 
may  be  without  prefTure  in  two 
hours,  or  till  cold. 

6.  Oi"  tanning  the  red  Ikins. 
Powder  four  pounds  of  fine  white 

galls  in  a  marble  mortar,  fift  them 
fine,  and  mix  them  in  three  quarts 
of  water.  Work  the  fkins  well  in 
this  mixture  half  an  hour  or  more  ; 
then  folding  them  fourfold,  let  them 
lie  in  it  twenty-four  hours  j  then 
work  them  agam  as  before  ;  when 
taken  out  and  fcraped  clean  on  both 
iides,  put  them  into  the  like  quan- 
tity of  frefli  galls  and  water.  Work 
ihem  here  again  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  fold  them  up  as  before,  and 
leave  them  in  this  frefh  tan  three 
days.  On  the  fourth,  take  them  out 
ag^in,  wafh  them  clean  from  the 
ga.lls  in  feven  or  eight  waters,  and 
hang  them  up  to  dry. 

7.  IManner  of  dreffing  the  red 
Ikins  after  tanning, 

When  neir  dry,  fcrape  them 
with  a  proper  fcraper,  on  the  flefli 
fide,  to  a  requifite  thicknefs.  Lay 
them  on  a  fmooth  board,  and  glaze 
them  with  a  fleek  itone.  After 
this,  rub  them  with  olive  oil,  and 
linen  rag,  an  ounce  and  an  half  of 
oil  to  f(Mir  ikins ;  then  grain  them 
on  the  graining  board,  lengthwife, 
bre.idthwife,  and  crofTwife,  from 
corner  to  cornor. 

8.  Preparation  with  galls  of  the 
Udns,  for  the  yellow  dye. 

When  the  four  Ikins  are  taken 
out  of  the  bran,  drenched,  and  clean 
waiheu,  as  before  diieded.  Art.  2d. 
work  them  very  well  half  an  hour 
more,  in  a  mixture  of  one  pound 
and  an  half  of  tine  white  well  pow- 
tiered  gails,  wich  two  quarts  of  clean 
water.     The  ikins  are  then  to  be 


feparately  doubled  lengthwife,  roll- 
ed up,  the  fielh  lide  outward,  laid  in 
the  mixture,  and  dole  prelTed  down 
on  each  other,  i"o  to  continue  two 
days  ;  the  third  day  work  them  well 
again  in  the  tan,  and  afterwards 
fcrape  them  clean  from  the  galls  with 
an  ivory  or  brafs  fcraper,  but  not 
an  iron  one.  Put  them  again  into 
a  frefh  tan,  made  of  two  pounds  of 
galls  with  three  quarts  of  water, 
and  work  them  well  in  it  fifteen 
times.  After  this,  double  and  roll 
them  up  as  before,  and  lay  them  in 
the  I'econd  tan  two  days  ;  on  the 
third,  work  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
white  fea  lalt  into  each  fkin,  and 
double  and  roll  them  up  as  before, 
to  be  returned  into  the  tan  till  ihe 
day  following,  when  they  mult  be 
taken  out  and  well  wafhed  fix  times 
in  cold  water,  and  four  times  in  luke 
warm.  Squeeze  the  water  by  keep- 
ing the  ikins  under  prefTure  between 
boards  half  an  hour,  with  two  or 
three  hundred  pounos  weight  on  the 
upper  board,  then  they  will  be  rea- 
dy for  the  dye. 

9.  Preparation  and  application  of 
the  yellow  dye  for  four  Ikins. 

Mix  fix  ounces  of  Cafhari  Gehira, 
or  Dgehira,*  with  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  allum,  and  pound  them  toge- 
ther till  fine,  in  a  marble  mortar 
with  a  brafs  peftle.  Thus  powder- 
ed, divide  them  into  three  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  put  into  a  pint 
and  an  half  ef  hot  water,  in  an  ear- 
then veffel,  and  ftir  the  mixture. 

Let  the  boiied  fluid  cool  till  the 
hand  can  bear  it.  Then  fpread  one 
of  the  ikins  on  a  flat  table  in  a  warm 
room,  the  grain  fide  upward  j  and 
pour  a  quarter  of  the  tinging  liquor, 
prepared  as  here  directed,  over  the 
grain  fide,  fpreading  it  equally  over 
the  fkin  with  the  hands,  and  rubbing 


*  Cafiiari  Gehira  is  the  berries  of  an  eaftern  buckthorn  tree,  and  may  be  had  at  A- 
leppo,  or  ocher  pans  of  the  Levant  at  a  fmall  prue,  by  the  fame  means  as  the  Shenan. 
The  common  Avignon  berries,  or  yeiiow  berries,  may  be  fubftituted,  but  not  with  io 
good  cffed. 
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it  well  in.  Do  the  like  with  the  other 
three  fliins,  for  which  the  miKture 
firft  made  will  fufRce. 

Then  repeat  the  operation  twice 
more,  feparately  on  each  ikin,  with 
the  remaining  eight  ounces  of  pow- 
der of  berries  and  allum,  with  the 
aforefaid  proportions  of  hot  water 
put  to  them  as  before. 

Hang  the  fldns,  when  dyed,  upon 
a  wooden  frame,  the  grainfide  out- 
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wards,  without  folding,  and  let  them 
drain  three  quarters  oi  an  hour,  then 
waih  them  fix  times,  or  more,  in  a 
running  ftream;  which  done  prefs 
ihem  about  an  b  ur  to  fqueeze  out 
the  raoifture,  and  hang  them  up  to 
dry  in  a  warm  room. 

Laftly,  drefs  and  grain  them,  as 
directed  for  the  red  ones ;  except 
that  thefe  muft  not  be  oiled. 


A  Receipt  to  make  an  excellent  American  Wine,  commit- 
nicated  to  the  Burlington  Society  for  promoting  Agri- 
culture and  Dome  flic  Manufadiires,  by  Jojeph  Cooper^ 
Efq,  of  Gloucefler  County^  New-jerfey — Read  before 
the  Society,  November  6,  1790,  and  ordered  to  be 
publijhed. 


IP  U  T  a  quantity  of  the  comb 
from  which  the  honey  had  been 
drained,  into  a  tub,  to  which  I  add- 
ed a  barrel  of  cyder  immediately 
from  the  prefs;  this  mixture  was 
well  ftirred,  and  left  to  foak  for  one 
night.  It  was  then  iWained  before 
a  fermentation  took  place,  and  ho- 
ney was  added,  until  the  weight  of 
the  liquor  was  fufficient  to  bear  an 
egg.  It  was  then  put  into  a  barrel, 
and  after  the  fermentation  com- 
menced, the  caflc  was  filled  every 
day  for  three  or  four  days,  that  the 
filth  might  work  out  of  the  bung- 
hole.  When  the  fermentation  mo- 
derated I  put  the  bung  in  loofely, 
left  ftopping   it  tight    might  caufe 

the  calk  to  burft.. ^At  the  end  of 

five  or  fix  weeks  the  liquor  was 
drawn  off  into  a  tub,  and  the  whites 
of  eight  eggs,  well  beaten  up  with  a 
pint  of  clean  fand,  were  put  into  it— 
I  then  added  a  giUon  of  cyder  fpirit, 
and  after  mixing  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, 1  returned  it  into  the  calk, 
which  was  well  cleaned,  bunged  it 
tight,  and  placed  it  in  a  proper  fitu- 


ation  for  racking  it  off  when  fine 

In  the  month  of  April  following  I 
drew  it  off  into  kegs  for  life,  and 
found  it  equal,  in  my  opinion,  to  al- 
moft  any  foreign  wine-^in  the  opi- 
nion of  many  good  judges  it  was  fa- 
peri  or. 

This  fuccefs  has  induced  me  to 
repeat  the  experiment  for  three 
years,  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  by 
ufing  the  clean  honey  inftead  of  the 
comb,  as  above  defcribed,  fuch  an 
improvement  might  be  made,  as 
would  enable  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  liipply  themfelves 
with  a  truly  Federal  and  whol- 
foroe  wine,  which  would  not  colt 
one  quarter  of  a  dollar  per  gallon^ 
were  all  the  ingredients  procured  at 
the  market  prices,  and  would  have 
this  peculiar  advantage  over  every 
other  wine,  hitherto  attempted  in 
this  countiy,  thai  it  contains  no  fo- 
reign mixture  whatever,  bui;  is  made 
from  ingredients  produced  on  our 
own  farms. 

By  order  of  the  Sociaiy, 

William  Cox,  jun.  Sec'ry. 
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A  LIBERAL  provifion  for  the 
education  of  youth  is  fo  ef- 
icntial  to  the  happinefs  of  fociety, 
and  the  prefervation  of  a  free  go- 
vernment, that  it  is  furprifing  any 
of  thefe  ftates  fliould  be  inattentive 
to  a  fubjedt  of  fych  great  impor- 
tance. It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
legiflatureof  New-Jerfey  will  fhort- 
\y  remove  the  caule  of  the  follow- 
ing remark,  fo  extremely  difhp- 
nourable  to  a  free  ftate : 

In  general  the  laws  of  New  Jerfey  are 
highly  republican  ;  but  they  make  no 
provifion  for  a  general  diffufion  of  know- 
iege.  Many  of  the  yemanry  are  extreme- 
ly ignorant.  The  college  at  Princeton 
iz  a  very  valuable  inftitution  ;  but  fo  lit- 
tle concern  haz  the  legiflature  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  Icrning,  that  the  funds  of  that 
college  are  taxed  by  law. 

There  feems,  unfortunately,  to  be 
a  lefs  degree  of  confidence  fubfift- 
ing  between  the  fouthern  and  e=ift- 
crn  ftates,  than  is  necefTary  to  ce- 
ment, and  give  fufficient  ftabiUty 
to,  the  federal  union.  To  whate- 
ver caufes  this  may  be  attributed, 
the  fadl  is  obvious.  As  this  is  a  dif- 
pofition  fraught  with  the  molt  a- 
larming  evils ;  and  which  muft,  if 
not  fpeedily  corredled,  be  produc- 
tive of  very  pernicious  confequen- 
C€9,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Ameri- 


can citizen  to  guard  againft  the  im- 
pending danger.  This  can  only  be 
done,  by  removing  local  prejudices, 
and  eftabiifhing  thefe  great  truths  ; 
that  allthejlatesy  from  New-Hamp- 
fhire  to  Georgia,  have  a  commo7t 
mterej} ;  that,  united  they  may  ex- 
pect a  long  continuance  of  wealthy 
glory,  happinefs,  and  freedom  ;  but 
that  difcord  leads  at  once  to  a  dif- 
memberment  of  the  empire,  and 
confequently  to  poverty,  difgrace, 
mifery  and  flavery.  If  we  but  turn 
our  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
hiftory  of  the  Grecian  republics, 
we  muft  fliudder  at  the  thought  of 
a  difunion  of  the  American  ftates. 
We  Willi  not,  however,  to  exhibit 
gloomy  pidtwres,  we  earneftly  hope 
the  day  may  never  come  when 
they  fliall  be  realized  ;  but  furely 
it  is  proper,  to  remind  the  citizens 
of  America  of  the  fad  efFe(Sts  of 
difunion. 

Viewing,  then,  the  harmonious 
connection  of  the  ftates  in  its  true 
light,  and  as  its  high  importance  de- 
fer ves,  we  cannot  help  reprobating 
the  illiberality,  and  pernicious  ten- 
dency, of  the  following  cenforiou^ 
alfertions,  which  we  find  in  Mr, 
Webfter's  Mfce/U?ieous  remarks: 
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Maryland  continues  to  receev  multi- 
tudes of  emigrants  from  Europe,  and  ma- 
ny of  them  are  of  the  pooreft  clafs.  From 
feveral  months  residence  in  Maryland,  I 
am  inclined  to  beleev,  there  are  more  va- 
gabonds in  Baltimore  and  the  vicinity, 
than  in  all  New  England.  But  Mary- 
land muft  decide  upon  the  public  benefit 
derived  from  this  unreftrain^d  admiffion 
of  foreigners. 

Thus  the  government  of  Mary- 
land is  cenfured,  for  admitting  emi- 
grants from  Europe  to  come  into 
that  ftate,  efpe  dally  if  thofe  emi- 
grants Ihould  be  fo  unfortunate  as 
to  be  poor.  It  is  not  enough  that 
Baltimore  and  the  vicinity  (  we 
wifh  the  author  had  told  us  what 
vicinity)  are  charged  with  abound- 
ing in  vagabonds ;  they  muft  alfo 
be  made  the  fubje^ts  of  an  odious 
comparifon,  and  be  converted  in- 
to Joilsy  to  fet  off  the  New- En- 
gland ^ates  to  better   advantage. 

We  wilh  not  to  go  into  the  me- 
rits of  this  compariibn.  The  talk 
would  be  a  difagreeable  one.  But 
as  the  malevolent  alTertions  of  Mr. 
Webfter  may  gain  fome  degree  of 
credit  abroad,  and  prove  injurious 
to  the  character  of  the  refpedable 
citizens  of  Baltimore,  candour  re- 
quires us  to  ftatc  one  fadt,  from 
which  an  inference,  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable to  the  veracity  of  Mr. 
Webfter,  naturally  arifes.  The  fa(ft 
we  would  "mention  is,  that  Mary- 
land has  uniformly  difcovered  a 
ftrong  attachment  to  civil  order 
and  good  government.  This  has 
not  always  been  the  cafe  in  fome 
of  the  New-Jingland  ftates.  We 
may  add,  that  Maryland  has  never 
been  difgraced  by  tender  laws,  or 
laws  violating  previous  contracts. 

We  might  here  enquire  what 
meafures  our  author  took,  to  ac- 
quire fuch  an  accurals  knowledge 
of  the  people  of  Baltimore  ;  for  he 
gives  us  npt  a  fmgle  fa6l  in  fupport 
of  his  illiberal  opinion.  But,  up. 
09  reading  the  very  -next  page  of 
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his  book,  the  myftery  is  cleared  up. 
It  appears  that  his  rule  was,  to  fornl 
a  gejieral  character  of  the  people 
among  whom  •  he  travelled^  from 
the  fpecimens  he  met  with  in  ta^ 
verns.  Speaking  of  Virginia,  he 
fays. 

Entailments  of  land  were  barred  before 
the  revolution  ;  but  real  eftate  iz  not  lia- 
ble for  det  upon  an  execution.  It  appeers 
flrange  at  firft  view,  that  ttien^fhould  ex- 
empt their  lands  from  this  liability,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  fuffer  their  perfons  to 
be  imprizoned  for  det  :  The  lingularity 
however  iz  cezily  accounted  for,  by  their 
karadteriftic  attachment  to  large  ejlates^ 
or  rather  to  the  name  of  poffeffing  them. 
When  a  man's  confequence  and  reputati- 
on depend  principally  on  the  quantity  of 
land  and  number  of  negroes  he  iz  faid  to 
/iojefs,  he  will  not  rifle  both  for  the  fake 
of  hiz  creditors.  The  paffion  for  the 
name  ef  a  planter,  abforbs  all  other  confl- 
derations.  I  waz  once  prefent  at  an  en- 
tertainment, given  by  a  yung  planter  in 
Virginia,  who  had  much  land  and  many 
Jlares.  He  aroze  at  two  o'clock  next 
morninj^',  pawned  hiz  knee  buckles  and 
fome  other  articles,  gave  hiz  landlord  a 
note  for  about  fixty  doJlars,  and  rode  ofF 
without  paying  hiz  hair-dreffer.  But  he 
•wz-zfaid  to  be  a  man  of  property.  Many 
of  the  planters  are  indeed  nominally  rich; 
but  their  dets  are  not  paid. 

It  is  extremely  hard,  that  the  ge- 
neral character  of  a  people  fhould 
be  decided  on  by  a  perfon,  who 
feems  not  to  have  alTociated  with 
the  more  refpet^table  part  of  the 
community.  Perhaps  this  arofe 
from  neceflity  rather  than  choice. 
But,  even  allowing  this  to  be  the 
cafe,  chagrin,  at  being  neglected, 
ought  not  to  have  made  him  relent, 
in  an  unbecoming  manner,  the 
want  of  difcernmeut,  in  thofe  who 
were  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  difcover 
his  merits. 

Men  v.'ho  travel,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  ufeful  information,  ought  to 
be  careful  to  diveft  themfelves  of 
the  prejudices  of  education  and  ear- 
ly habit,  if  they  wilh  to  fee,  and  re- 
prefent  things  as  they  really  are. 
We  apprehend  tii^t  both  Mr.  Web- 
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fter  and  Mr.  Morfe  (author  of  a 
laie  lyftem  of  Geograpliy)  carried 
with  them,  to  the  fouthern  ftates, 
a  difpofition  to  cenliire  everything, 
wherein  thole  dates  fliould  be  found 
to  differ  trom  New  England.  No 
wonder  then,  that  ihe  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  the  people  have  appear- 
ed hideous  and  deformed,  when 
viewed  wuh  fuch  jaundiced  eyes. 
We  trult  hbu'ever,  ihat  the  illiberal 
conduct  of  two  individuals  will  not 
be  mffered  to  beget  .ny  animolity 
between  the  refpe(itable  citizens  of 
the  fouthern  and  enlUrn  Hares  ;  but 
that  the  former  will  defpile  and  the 
latier  condemn,  all  fuch  injurious 
reprefentaiions. 

Mr.  Wei>ller,  in  the  courfe  ot 
thefe  miiccllaneous  remarks,  infifts 
very  ftrenuMufly  on  the  propriety 
of  eftabliihi  ig  religion,  by  law,  in 
the  fcveral  Hates.  He  contends 
that  government  have  a  right  to 
compel  every  man  to  attend  religi- 
ous dfleniblies,  and  coiitribute  to  the 
fuppbrt  of  clergymen.  He  has  fome 
fevere  ftrictures  on  the  conduct  of 
the  legiflature  of  Virginia,  in  re- 
fufing  to  ellabltfh  any  particular  re- 
ligion in  that  (late.  He  does  not 
tell  lis  what  provifion  he  would 
make  for  the  clergy  ;  but  we  pre- 
fume  he  would  allow  them  tithes. 
He  is  much  pleafed  with  the  cftab- 
lifhment  of  a  particular  fedfl  in  con- 
nectfcut,  whofe  clergy  are  paid  by 
a  general  tax.  Diflenters,  who  pro- 
duce iiifficient  proofs  ot  their  attend- 
ing at  their  own  places  of  worfhip, 
are  exempted  from  the  tax.  This 
eftabiirnment,  of  a  particular  reli- 
gion, Mr.  Webfter  thinks  no  conli- 
derable  inconvenience,  becaule  the 
diffenters  from,  the  eltablilhed  church 
are  not  numerous.  But  he  ought  to 
recoliedl,  that,  if  government  will 
interfere  in  religious  concerns,  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations  have  an 
equal  claim  to  their  attdiitum  ,  and 
that  an  arbitrary  or  unjull  mealure 


is  not  the  lefs  fo,  becaufe  it  may 
affedt  but  an  inconliderable  number 
of  citizens.  Becaufe  the  legiflature 
of  Virginia  have  refufed  to  ellablifh 
any  particular  religion,  by  law,  he 
fays,  they  have  refufed  to  give  re- 
ligion any  "protection."  This  re- 
minds us  of  fome  of  the  objeftions 
that  were  made  to  the  federal  con- 
IVitution— It  was  complained  that  it 
violated  the  rights  of  coufcience, 
and  deftioyed  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs — becaufe  it  was  filent  withre- 
fpei5t  to  both. 

We  profefs  as  warm  an  attach- 
ment to  the  intereils  of  religion  and 
morality  as  Mr.  Webfter  ;  but  we 
do  not  think  the  civil  authority  juf- 
tifiabie  in  intermeddling  with  them. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  nothing  could  be 
more  injurious  to  religion  than  a  le- 
gal eftabhlhment.  In  fupport  of 
this  opinion  we  have  the  experience 
of  ages. 

Men  in  authority  however,  have 
it  in  their  power  to  cherifh  virtue, 
religion,  and  morality,  by  their  own 
example,  and  by  the  appointment 
of  virtuous  men,  to  fill  the  various 
offices  of  profit  and  truft  which  are 
at  their  difpoial.  The  influence  of 
a  wife  government,  in  this  way, 
would  be  a  more  powerful  incentive 
to  virtue,  than  all  the  compulfory 
means  that  could  be  deviled.  In- 
deed thefe  are  always  injurious  to 
religion.  Men  do  nt)t  like  to  fub- 
mit  to  religious,  more  than  civil  fla- 
very. 

As  an  inftance  of  the  "flow  pro- 
grrels  of  invention  in  the  fouthern 
ftares'* — he  fays,  "  In  travelling 
through  Virginia,  from  Alexandria 
to  Willianilburg,  and  alio  to  Pe- 
terft)urg,  I  law  not  one  mill-dam, 
except  w  hat  confilVed  of  mere  fand, 
thrown  acrols  a  Itreem."  Hence 
he  concludes — "  The  idea  of  con- 
ltru(^ting  dams  of  timber  I'eemed 
not,  at  ihat  time,  to  have  prevailed 
in  Virginia."     This  is  c€rtainly  an 
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unjuftifiable  conclofion.  For  though 
we  can  iay  nothin-g  on  the  fubjedt, 
from  our  own  obfervation,  having 
never  travelled  \n  Virginia,  yet  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  exports  of 
flour  from  that  (late,  are  confider- 
able  ;  and  that  the  conftru6tion  both 
of  mills,  and  mill-dams,  is  as  well 
underflood  in  Tome  parts  of  Virgin- 
ia^ as  in  any  of  the  other  ftates. 

But  why  all  thefe  fplenetick  ob- 
fervations,  refpecSting  the  fouthern 
ftates,  while  not  a  Tingle  good  qua- 
lity is  attributed  to  them  ?  Le,tus 
turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the 
councils  of  the  Union,  and  to  the 
various  departments  of  government 
,  -A  Wafhington,  a  Jefferfon,  a 
Randolph,  and  a  Maditbn,  with  a 
numerous  train  of  other  enlighten- 
ed worthies,  crowd  upon  us  ;  and 
prove,  that  Virginia  boafts  of  as 
many  fons  of  diftinguilhed  emi- 
nence, as  any  of  her  filler  ftates, 
whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  in  the 
field  or  in  the  cabinet,  in  philofophy, 
in  politicks,  or  in  any  of  the  fcien- 
ces,  which  require  great  eiforts  of 
the  mind. 

As  to  the  internal  improvements 
of  the  country,  they  are  fuch  as  by 
HO  means  indicate  that  '*  flow.pro- 
grefs  of  invention,"  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Webfter.  Indeed  he  feems  to 
have  ftudioufly  avoided  mentioning 
any  fuch  improvements.  Why  did 
not  candour  lead  him  to  take  notice 
of  the  important  undertaking,  of 
opening  the  navigation  of  the  Pa- 
towmack?  Virginia  has  the  honour 
of.  having  led  the  way,  in  improv- 
ing the  internal  navigation  of  the 
United  States.  But  we  are  tired 
of  combating  prejudice,  and  expof- 
ing  illiberality.  We  {hall  therefore 
proceed  to  give  a  few  detached  ex- 
tracts, from  our  author's  remarks 
on  the  climate  &c.  of  the  United 
States  : 

In  the  climate  of  the  united  ftates,  there 
are  feveral  particulars  that  dezerv  notice 
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In  the  firft  place,  every  circumftance  in 
the  local  pofition  of  Atlantic  America, 
concurs  to  render  the  wether  variable. 
Theze  ftates  extend  thro  fifteen  degrees  of 
latitude,  in  the  temperate  zone  ;  confe- 
quently  muft  always  experience  the  ex- 
tremes of  winter  and  fummer.  Every 
part  of  this  territory  experiences  fudden 
changes  of  wether ;  but  the  moft  numer- 
ous and  violent  changes,  are  between  the 
36th  and  43d  degrees  of  latitude,  on  the 
Atlantic  coaft.  Within  this  diftrid,  the 
moft  frequent  variations  feerA  to  be  in 
Penfylvania  ind  Maryland. 

The  variations  of  wether  in  the  united 
ftates,  arizing  from  the  latitude  of  their 
fituation,  are  multiplied  by  their  pofition 
on  the  ocean.  Water  in  an  ocean  iz  of  a 
very  uniform  temperature  ;  whereas  land 
iz  eezily  heeted  and  cooled.  This  cir- 
cumftance creates  an  incefiant  conteft  be- 
tween heet  and  cold,  on  an  extenfiv  fee 
coaft  ;  and  of  courfe  an  everiafting  varia- 
blenefs  of  winds.  This  iz  true  in  all  coun- 
tries. According  to  this  theory,  Atlan- 
tic America  muft  always  have  a  variable 
climate.  ' 

It  iz  commonly  faid,  that  north  weft 
winds  contrail  their  coldnefs  from  tha 
vaft  lakes  in  the  north  weft  regions  of  the 
united  ftates.  This  iz  an  unphilofophical 
opinion,  for  water  always  moderates  the 
temperature  ©t  the  air ;  and  it  iz  a  wel 
known  fa6l  that  the  large  lakes  do  not 
freeze  at  all;  fo  that  if  we  were  to  feel  the 
wind  immediately  after  paffing  over  them, 
we  fhculd  find  it  always  temperate.  The 
truth  iz,  our  wefterly  winds  come  from 
high  mountains  and  high  rceions  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  which  are  always  cool.  The  top 
of  the  blu  ridge,  or  firft  range  of  mountains 
in  Virginia,  iz  about  four  thoufand  feet  a- 
buv  its  bafe.  The  top  of  the  Allegany  or 
middle  ridge,  which  is  the  height  of  land 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Miffifippi, 
tho  not  fo  far  from  its  bafe,  muft  be  higher 
in  the  atmofphere.  How  far  the  bafe  of 
the  blu  ridge  iz  abuv  the  furface  of  the 
ocean,  haz  not  been  afcertained ;  but 
fuppoze  it  five  thoufand  feet,  and  the  top 
of  the  Allegany,  two  thoufand  feet  abuv 
the  blu  ridge,  and  the  greatcft  elevation 
of  land  iz  eleven  thoufand  feet  abuv  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

Perhaps  it  wil  be  found  that  the  moun- 
tains and  lands  at  the  north  weft,  ar« 
much  higher  in  America  than  in  the  north 
of  Eurr-pe.  Iz  not  this  probable  from 
the  hight  of  the  Allegany,  and  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  river  Miffifippi  ?  And  w^ould 
not  tl»e  faiSt,  if  prosved,  in  c©njun(ftioa 
T  t 
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ivith  other  cau/ei,  wliich  are  wel  known, 
fully  account  for  the  luperior  degree  of 
cold  in  America  under  the  fame  parrallels? 
It  iz  wel  known  that  there  are  no  confider- 
able  mountains  to  the  north  eefl:  of  Great- 
Britain,  thro  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Ruffia. 

In  the  fecond  place,  it  iz  obzervable 
that  the  climate  of  America  grows  more 
variable,  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  land.  Every  perfon  obferves  this 
cfFetfl  of  clearing  the  lands  in  the  eeflern 
and  middle  ftatcs.  The  heet  in  fumnier, 
and  the  cold  in  winter,  are  not  fo  fteddy 
az  formerly,  being  interrupted  by  cool 
rains  in  lummer,  and  moderate  wether  in 
winter.  Our  fprings  and  autums  are  lon- 
ger, the  former  extending  into  fummer, 
and  the  latter  into  winter.  The  caufc  of 
this  change  iz  obvious  :  By  levelling  the 
forefls,  we  lay  t  pen  the  erth  to  the  fun, 
anditbecumcs  more  impreflible  with  heet 
and  cold.  This  circumftance  muft  multi- 
ply changes  of  wether.  The  cultivation 
neceffary  to  produce  this  cfFed,  haz  pro- 
ceeded about  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
Atlantic,  or  perhaps  a  little  farther.  But  in 
Vermont  and  other  back  fettlements,  the 
wether  iz  yet  fteddy  ;  there  being  few 
violent  florms,  efpecially  in  winter.  The 
fnow  falls  gently,  and  lies  til  fpring  ; 
whereas  neer  the  Atlantic,  moderate  we- 
ther for  three  or  four  days,  or  warm  rain, 
often  fvveeps  away  the  fnow  in  January  or 
February. 

But  altho  the  wether  iz  growing  more 
variable  from  the  cleering  of  lands,  yet 
the  falutary  efFedls  of  cultivation  are  vizi- 
ble  in  the  incrcefing  falubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate. The  agu  and  fever  iz  a  diforder 
that  iniefls  moll  new  fettlements.  Culti- 
vation wil  totally  remoov  the  caufes  of 
this  diforder,  from  every  tradl  of  country, 
which  iz  capable  of  being  drained.  For- 
ty yeers  ago,  this  difeefe  prevailed  in  the 
flate  of  Conne<5ticut,  in  the  fame  manner 
it  now  does  in  Maryland.  But  for  twen- 
ty or  thirty  yeers  paft,  it  haz  hardly  be-^n 
heerd  of  in  the  ftats.  There  are  a  few 
places  expozed  to  the  effluvia  of  marOiy 
grounds,  where  the  diforder  Itil  iufcfts 
the  inhabitants. 

On  the  whole,  the  climate  of  America 
iz  az  falubrious,  az  that  of  any  couutry 
in  the  fame  ftate  of  cultivation.  The 
European  natnralifts,  with  more  fplccn 
than  knowlege,  hav  condemned  the  cli- 
mate of  America,  az  unfavorable  to  ani- 
mal growth  and  perfection  ;  but  if  their 
ideas  are  founded  on  fadls,  the  fatfls  muft 
be  tu!;..n  from  the  neighborhood  of  an  In- 


digo plantation.  America,  like  all  new 
countries,  haz  been  expozed  to  certain  an-» 
nual  epidemic  diforders ;  but  wherever 
the  furface  of  the  erth  haz  been,  for  a  few 
yeers  cultivated,  here  diforders  hav  ceefed 
to  rage.  I  am  confident  that  Conneili- 
cut,  the  moft;  cultivated  ftate  in  the  union, 
iz  now  az  helthy  az  the  fouth  of  France. 
I  am  confident  that  the  inhabitants  enjoy 
az  general  hclth,  and  live  az  long.  Az 
to  fize,  no  part  of  the  world  can  boaft  of 
larger  and  more  robuft  men  than  the  nor- 
thern ftates. 

On  the  Atlantic  fhore  of  America,  the 
Gulf  Streem  iz  a  curious  phenomenon.  It 
iz  however  wel  accounted  for,  on  the  fup- 
pozition  that  the  trade  winds  drive  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  weftward  into  the 
fpacious  gulf  of  Mexico,  where  meeting 
the  continent,  they  are  forced  between 
the  Bahama  ilans  and  the  coaft  of  Florida, 
and  take  their  dircilion  along  the  fhore  of 
the  united  ftates.  Such  an  immenfe  body 
of  waters,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  muft  produce  innumerabfe 
currents  neer  the  Ihore  ;  for  every  point 
of  land  wil  occafion  an  eddy,  which  wil 
be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
point  or  cape  from  main  coaft.  Hence 
the  variety  of  currents,  in  all  direAions, 
between  the  ftreem  and  the  American 
coaft,  which  are  obzerved  by  our  feemen. 
Theze  currents  and  eddies,  at  the  fame 
time.,  produte  and  addtu,  the  points  of  land 
ftiooting  into  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Webfter's  ftyle  is  by  no 
means  fuch  as  might  be  expedled, 
from  a  man  who  has  written  fo  ma- 
ny difTertations  and  critical  remarks 
on  this  fubjecft.  The  language,  in 
many  parts  of  this  work,  is  vulgar 
and  uncouth,  in  others,  it  is  oblb- 
lete,  in  fome  it  is  neWy  and,  in  a  va- 
riety of  inftances,  barbaroully  in- 
corredl.  In  fupport  of  thefe  charges 
we  fliall  fubjoin  a  itw  quotations. 
Thele  we  fhall  not  attempt  to  clafs 
under  particular  heads  ; — becaul'e 
the  fame  quotation  wiil  frequently 
ferve  as  an  example  of  two,  or  more, 
of  the  faults  which  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

I.  "  Had  our  heathen  anccftors  enter- 
tained different  ideas  of  the  Deity  ;  had 
they  for  inftance,  fuppofed  juftice  /•  ha-ve 
been  his  leading  attribute,  if  I  may  ufe  the 
term,  they  would  have  called  hin\  the  jull 
&c."  page,  223. 
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Here  the  paft  time  of  the  infini- 
tive, to  have  beeiiy  is  ufed  iniiead  of 
the  prefent,  to  he, 

2, "  Society  is  pleafed  and  bappljied  witK 
virtue."  page.  23 1. 

Mr.  Webfter,  like  Dr.  Johnforv, 
has  introduced  a  number  of  new 
words  into  our  language,  but  not 
with  the  fame  propriety.  He 
might  have  added  to  the  above — 
^'  but  it  is  diipleafed  and  vufer'ified 
with  vice." 

3.  "  In  fliort,  he  knew  not  any  thing 
but  honefty  and  undifguifed  franknefs  and 
integrity."  page  %25- 

Who  ever  heard  of  difguifed 
franknefs  1 

4. "  He  derived  i\\^  greateft  pleafure  im- 
aginable in  my  converfation."  page  239. 

5 .  "  To  fupport  the  adverfe  events  of  our 
eonditlonsJ''  page  2.43. 

What  Mr.  Webfter  means  by 
fhe  events  of  our  c(j7iditions  is  beyond 
our  comprehenfion. 

6.  *'  By  principle,  I  mean,  a  difpofitlon 
of  heart  to  condudi  with  flri(5l  propriety, 
&c.  page  243. 

It  is  a  fhame  for  the  author  of  a 
Grammarnot  to  know  the  difference 
between  an  active,  or  tranfitive, 
and  a  neuter,  or  intranfitive  verb. 
Condufl  is  always  a  tranfitive  verb, 
though  Mr.  Webfter  ufes  ir,  very 
frequently,  as  if  it  were  intranfitive, 

7.  "  Then  proceed  to  inquire  into  his 
ftandingmWit"   page  244- 

Vulgar,  uncouth  and  incorrect. 

8.  "  I  beg  leave  to  relate  to  you  a  few 
circumllancesrcfpeding  the  condud:  of  a 
yung  friend  of  mine  in  this  city,  and  to 
requeft  yosr  own  remarks  and  advice  on 
the  occafion."  page  245. 

Why  the  word  own  has  been 
foifted  into  the  above  fentence  we 
do  not  pretend  to  fay. 

9.  ^*  Schoolmate  attachment."  page  245. 
We  need  never  be  at  at  a  lofs  for 

adjedtives,  if  we  are  liberty  to  ufe 
iubftantives  in  their  ftead.  This  con- 
venient practice,  if  generally  adop- 
ted, would  render  our  language  very 
copious. 

10.  "I  have  ventured  my  opinions  with 
pijr  ufual  franknefs,"  &c.  page  ^89. 
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11.  "  It  waz  a  mediod  to  eompel  en  a- 
greement  among  then,  &c."  page  301. 

12.  "  Tfjen  i^  the  time,  &c.  page  306. 
■Here  the  adverb  the^f  is  ufed  as  if 

*it  were  the  pronominal   adjedlive 
that.  ■ 

13.  "  In  moft  flates  lands  are  fold  at  auc^ 
tion,  -where  they  are  facrificed."  page  306. 

A  perfon,  acquainted  only  with 
the  pure  idiom  of  our  laaguage, 
who  fliould  read  the  above,  would 
certainly  fuppofe  auBion  to  be  the 
name  of  a  place.  This  phrafeolo- 
gy,  however,  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Fugiiiv  Ejfays. 

14.  "  The  creditor  fhall  take  it  at  a  tfa- 
lue,  -which  fhall  be  apprizedhy  three  indif^ 
ferent  freeholders,"  page  307. 

It  is  improper  to  lay  the  va/ue  or 
price  of  a  thing  is  appraifed.  We 
appraife  the  thing  itfelf. 

15.  "  A  man  fliall  not  take  but  fix  per 
cent,  &c".  page  313. 

If  this  be  either  correal  or  intel- 
ligible, there  is  no  poffibility  of  be- 
ing incorreft  or  unintelligible. 

16.  "  Among  a  people  -where  poligamy 
was  permitted,"  &c.  page  322. 

The  adverb  -where  is  here  ufed  as 
a  relative  pronoun.  Mr.  Webfter 
fcorns  to  be  tied  down  by  rules  of 
any  kind.  He  can  at  any  time  con- 
vert an  adverb  into  a  iioun  or  pro- 
noun ;  and  even  a  noun  into  a  vsrl> 
&c,  &c. 

17.  «  Moft  of  the  countries  are  faid  to 
be  guverned  by  monarkies  "  326, 

This  is  too  abfiard  to  require  a 
comment- 

18.  "  When  fettlements  hav  raized  the- 
Talu  of  the  weftern  lands  neerly  to  that 
on  the  Atlantic  coaft,  emigrations  wil 
moftly  cecfe."  page  330. 

The  reader  may  exercife  his  in- 
genuity, in  ftriving  to  form  a  con.- 
jedlure  of  what  is  meant  by  that,  in 
the  above,  or  what  it  has  relation  to. 

19.  "  Our  I3.WS  eezely  provide  for  all 
the  children,  -where  they  are  not  provided 
for  by  the  parents."  page  330, 

20. "  But  the  fame  laws,  by  dividing  in. 
heritances,tho  their  firft  effed  iz  to  create 
equality,  ultimately  tend  to  impoverifli  a 
great  number  of  citizens,  and  thus  giv  a 
few  men,  who  (ommanded  money,  an  ad- 
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vantage  In  procuring  lands  at  lefs  than 
their  real  value,  page  330. 

21."  A  man  who  iz  oppreffed  to  an  obvi- 
ous degree,  by  a  rich  creditor,  will  find 
relief  ajja/";?^  the  oppreiTor."  page  33;^. 

22."  The  towns  which  were  dellitute 
of  any  wel  informed  men,"  &c.  page  :i25- 

What  purpofe  does  a/iy  ferve  iu 
this  place  1 

25.  In  page  339,  he  tells  us,  that 
the  people  ot  New-England  "  con- 
verfe  haiidfomety.''  In  page  342, 
and  in  a  variety  of  others,  we  are 
told  of  eftates  being,  "  hable  jor' 
debts,  taxes,  &c. 

24  "  The  nHmbcr  of  fenators  Iz  twelve, 
ff«i  chofen  annually''  &c.  page  343. 

25.  "  It  izof  infinitconfequence  that  the 
pernicious  influence  of  elections  Ihouid  be 
deftroyed."  page  345, 

This  Teems  to  mean  the  infiuence 
cj  leading  men  at  elections.  Mr. 
Webller's  mode  of  expreffion  is, 
in  this  place,   barbaroufly  incorrecTt. 

26.  In  fpeaking  of  the  Dutch  fet- 
tlers  in  the  ftate  of  New-York,  he 
fays, 

"  They  are  honed  and  economical,  but 
Jndolwit,  and  deftitute  of  cntcrprize ;  fo 
that  the  llatc  wil  be  moftly  indetted  to 
emigrants  from  New-England,  for  its  fu- 
ture population  and  improvements."  page 

347- 

What  1  are  the  Dutch  fettlers  too 
<*  indolent"  to  procreate  their  fpe- 
cies,  that  the  future  population  of 
that  ftate  mufl  depend  on  the  New- 
England  emigrants ! 

27."  New-York  city  izthemoft  favora- 
ble (iand  for  a  great  commercial  port  on 
the  united  ftates."  page  347. 

28.  "  Diffentersof  d;/y  defcriptlon  could 
Tjo^have  a  Ihare,  &c"  page  348. 

29,  "  The  Icgiflature  of  New-Jerfey 
liav  attempted  to  call  home  the  trade  of 
the  flate."  page  352. 

30.  The  arrangenaent  of  the  fol- 
lowing fentence  is  fo  confufed,  that 
the  reader  will  be  at  a  lofs  to  dil- 
cover  the  author's  meaning. 

"  Az  the  divIGons  of  lands  favor  e- 
quality,  az  well  az  the  genius  of  the  pee-' 
pie,  there  can  be  no  ap}irchenfions  of  an 
ariftocratical  influence  from  large  polTef- 
iionsofrealeflate."  page  354. 

31.  Aperfon,  unacquainted  with 
the  modern  corruptions  of  our  lan- 


guage, would  think,  from  the  pernfal 
of  the  following  quotation,  that  the 
founder  of  Penufyivania  dealt  largely 
in  the  traffick  of  the  human  fpecies. 
"  Mr.  Penn  took  care  to  gain  a  juft  ti- 
tle to  hiz  patent  by  bona  fide  purcbafes  of 
the  Indians''    &C    page  356. 

The  ufe  of  the  prepofition  of 
inftead  oifrom  is  difgraceful,  even 
in  a  connting-houfe. 

32.  In  the  fame,  and  in  many  of 
the  fubfequent  pages,  it  isfaid,  that 
*'  Mr.  Penn's  grant  cuvered  lands" 
previonfly  conveyed  to  the  Con- 
necfticut  company. 

The  parchment,  on  which  Mr. 
Penn's  grant  was  written,  muft,  at 
this  rate,  have  been  much  larger 
than  the  famous  buli's  hide,  with 
which  Dido  covered^  or  inclofed,  the 
ground  whereon  Carthage  was  af- 
terwards built. 

33.  Speaking  of  the  fettlers  at 
Wioming,  Mr.  Webfter  fays, 

"  They  were  willing,  if  they  could  be 
quieted  in  their  pofleflions,  to  bccum  good 
and  peeceable  citizens."  '*  At  length, 
Pennfylvania  paffed  a  law  to  quiet  thofe 
who  were  adual  fettlers  before  tlie  decree, 
at  Trenton." 

We  thought  we  had  before  met 
with  blunders  {<d  fliocking  that  none 
could  excel  them ;  but  the  above 
ufe  of  the  verb  to  quiet j  is  unparal- 
leled, even  among  the  inaccuracies 
ofMr.  Webfter. 

34.  <' Z^r^f  grants  of  land  vs-e re  carved 
out  to  Individuals."  page  360. 

An  elegant  metaphor,  truly,  and 
well  applied  1 

"3$.  "  In  Virginia  and  Maryland,  ^  Jbould 
queftion  whether  a  tenth  of  the  land  iz 
yet  cultivated."  page  365. 

36.  All  countries, except  thevery  moun- 
tanous,  when  firft  cheered,  are  infefted 
with  intermittants.  Peeple  on  the  fron- 
teers  of  New- York  and  Vermont  are 
trubbled  with //."  page  371. 

37.  "  This  may  be  alcribed  to  thtfupe- 
rior  length  of  the  days.  &c.  p^ge  3  74- 

Wehavealfoa  ^^  fuperior  degree 
of  cold''  mentioned,  more  than  once. 

38.  "  The  cape  of  Florida  iz  probably 
produced  between  a  vaft  eddy  of  waters  in  the 
Mexican  gulf,  and  the  flreem  which  flows 
between  the  Ihore  and  Bahamas."  p.  376- 
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39."  It  is  not  improbable  that  Cape  Co- 
man,  Cape  Fear,  Cape  Hattcras  and  Cape 
Cod  may  he  formed  by  finiilar  currents, 
within  the  main  Gulf- llreem.   page  376. 

He  ought  to  have  ufed  maj  have 
hden  to  exprefs  the  pail  time. 

40.  "  If  you  read  Hums' s  England  in 
courfe,  &c".  page  393. 

The  mod  barbarous  corruption 
that  we  have  yet  mentioned. 

41.  "  You  heet  a  challenge."  &c  page 
398. 

We  cannot  even  form  a  conjec- 
ture of  our  author's  meaning  in  this 
place.      Beet  is  a  iteiu  word. 

5  a.  "  It  is  generally  belk  to  wear 
mr  clothes  in  the  model  that  fafliioii 
prefcribes  ;  unlefs  joz/r  circumftances  for- 
bid,"  &c,  page  399. 

Why  this  change  of  the  perfons .' 

43.  "  In  the  choice  of  hufbands,  my  fair 
reeders,  what  fhall  I  fay  ?"  page  412. 

44.  In  page  452,  we  are  told  not 
to  confound  the  words  learning  and 
kmtdedge  ;  for  that, 

*'  Lerning  iz  what  iz  obtained  in  books, 
but  knoiulege  iz  what  iz  acquired  by  ob- 
Jarvation.^* 

Curious  definitions  o{ learii'mg  and 
knowledge  truly  1  We  muft  allow, 
that  from  fame  books  there  is  very 
little  of  either  to  be  obtained  ;  but 
furely  no  man,  of  common  under- 
flanding,  would  infer  from  this,  that 
knowledge  may  not  fometimes  be 
obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways, — 
from  booksy  converfation,  &c.  On 
reading  a  little  further,  we  meet 
with  the  following  unaccountable 
contradi6lion, 

"  A  fmailer  number  of  books,  at  lefs 
trubble  and  expenfe,  would  furnifh  you 
with  more  valuable  trezures  of  kno-wlcge.'^ 
page  4ir. 

.Before  we  conclude,  it  may  be 
proper    to    mention    the    motives 


which  have  induced  us  to  examine, 
jb  minutely y  the  ftyle  of  this  author. 
To  the  dry  and  invidious  taflc  of 
verbal  criticifm,  we  do  not  often  de- 
fcend ;  nor  fhould  we  have  done  it, 
on  this  occafion,  were  not  Mr. 
Webfter  a  man  who  pretends  to  an 
uncommon  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage, who  has  cenfured  the  ftyle 
of  others,  with  unmerited  feverity, 
and  who  has  been  fo  extremely  ar- 
rogant and  prefumptunus,  as  to  at- 
tempt innovations,  calculated  todef- 
ftroy  the  purity  of  our  language, 
and  to  change  it  into  a  mere  unin- 
telligible jargon.  We  have  not 
made  a  (ingle  remark  on  his  Jiewly 
invented  orthography.  Our  obfer-  » 
vations  on  this  fubjedl,  are  referved 
for  the  Review  of  his  ''  Diflertations 
on  the  Englifh  Language." 

We  (hall  conclude  with  two  arti- 
cles of  advice  to  Mr.  Webfter. 
The  firft  is,  to  reform  his  own  lan- 
guage, before  he  attempts  to  cor- 
rect that  of  others ;  the  fccond,  to 
learn  to  deliver  his  opinions  with  a 
lefs  dictatorial  air.  That  the  former 
©f  thefe  articles  of  advice  is  necefla- 
ry,  evidently  appears  from  the  num- 
berlefs  inaccuracies  with  which  thefe 
E[fays  are  replete  ;  that  the  latter 
is  equally  fo,  is  evinced  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  writings  ;  the 
following,  taken  from  his  introduc- 
tion to  a  political  effay,  (page  578) 
may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  ; 

"  The  following  extradt  iz  publiftied, 
becaufe  I  am  defirous  my  opinion  on  this 
fubjeft  fhould  6e  known  and  recorded." 

"  As  who  fhould  fay,  I  am  Sir 
Oracle." 


Observations  zi;jf707^  Neg  ro-Slaver  y.  A  New  Edi- 
:     tion.    ^j/ Charles  Crawford,  i?/^.     A  Pamphlet ;  puh- 
lijhed  in  Phi  lad.     \_Price  one  fourth  of  a  Dollar.'] 

EVERY  effort  in  behalf  of  injured  ry  are  the  refiilt  of  much  reading,  to- 
humanity  merits  our  attention.  Mr.  gether  with  obfervations,  which  he 
^Crawford's  remarks  on  negro-flave-     was  enabled  to  make,  during  a  refi- 
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dence  of  many  years,  in  the  Weft- 
Indies.  His  pampiilet,  however, 
is  chiefly  compiled  from  different 
writers  on  the  lubjedl  of  which  he 
treats;  and  to  thofe  who  have  not 
accefsto  the  numerous  authors  whom 
he  quotes,  i'uch  a  compilation  cannot 
be  uninterefting.  The  autlior's  ob- 
jeiSls  are,  to  prove  that  negro-flave- 
ry  is  inconlillent  with  natural  juftice 
and  revealed  religion  ;  that  the  co- 
lour of  the  negroes  is  the  eKe&.  of 
climate  ;  that  there  is  no  natural  in- 
feriority either  in  their  intellectual 
or  moral  facr»lties  ;  that  the  traffick 
in  negroes  is  productive  of  the  moft 
horrid  wars,  devaftations,  and  car- 
nage, aiHong  the  Africans,  in  their 
native  country;  that  they  experi- 
ence numberlefs  cruelties  on  their 
pafTage  to  the  Weft-Indies,  &c.  and 
alfo  on  the  plantations,  after  their 
arrival;  and,  laftly,  that  fo  far  from 
any  inconvenience  arifing  to  the 
planters,  from  the  abolition  of  the 
flave-trade,  the  confequences  of  fuch 
an  event  would  be  highly  beneficial. 
In  fupport  of  each  ot  thefe  particu- 
lars he  has  produced  many  ftriking 
fadls,  which  are  generally  quoted 
from  authors  of  good  repute.  From 
thi5  pamphlet  we  have  fele<^ed  the 
following  extracts : 

1  here  are  ten  thoufand  murders,  or 
more,  committed  every  year  in  t'ne  Weft- 
India  iflands  belonging  to  the  various  na- 
tions of  Europe ;  without  reckoning  the 
various  thoufands  of  Negroes  who  are  de- 
ftroyed  in  Africa,  in  the  pafTage  from  A- 
frica  to  thefe  iflands,  and  in  the  feafoning 
them  to  the  climate  of  the  Wefl-Indies. — 
There  are  ten  thoufand  or  more  Negroes 
•who  fall  facrifices  every  year  tohunger  and 
oppreffion,  who  have  their  lives  Ihortened 
by  the  want  of  proper  fuftenance  and  by 
unkind  treatment.  If  we  keep  a  flavc  and 
do  not  allow  him  food  enough  to  fupport 
him,  or  time  to  procure  food  enough  for 
his  fuflenance,  we  are  guilty,  in  the 
court  of  jufl  confcience,  of  ftarving  him. 
I  have  known  in  one  of  the  Weft-India 
iflands,  I  have  been  a  witnefs  in  perfon  to 
the  fad,  where  mafters  have  allowed  their 
Haves  no  food  whatever,  but  have  only 
excufed  them  from  the  work  of  a  day  or 


two  in  the  week  to  provide  thcmfelves 
with  food.  In  fome  of  the  Weft-India 
iflands  they  allow  no  more  than  fix  or 
eight  pints  of  horfe-beans  to  each  Negro 
man  or  woman  for  a  week.  Will  the 
Phyficians  fay  that  this  is  food  fufficient  to 
fupport  a  hard  working  and  robuft  per- 
fon ?  A  healthy  Negr©  might  eat  his 
week's  allowance  in  two  days. 

lathe  Weft- Indies  the  Negroes  work 
from  the  rifmg  to  the  fetting  fun,  with 
hut  little  intermiflion,  and  are  driven  like 
cattle,  in  herds,  to  their  labor,  by  the 
fmack  of  the  whip,  fome  under  the  pref- 
fure  of  difeafe,  fome  of  the  women  foou 
after  being  delivered,  fome  of  thefe  un- 
happy people  tied  to  a  weight  of  fifty-fix 
pounds,  by  a  chain  around  their  necks, 
fome  chained  together,  and  fome  of  them 
without  clothes  to  conceal  what  decency 
requires  to  be  concealed.  A  Negro  in 
one  of  the  Britifh  Weft-India  iflands  is  faid, 
when  perfecuted,  to  have  jumped  in  a  fit 
of  defpair  into  a  large  copper  of  boiling 
fugar,  as  into  an  afylum  from  tyranny. 
There  are  frequent  inftances  of  their  de- 
ftroying  themlelves  from  being  wearied 
with  oppreffion.  Poor  and  perfecuted 
fufFerers!  I  have  often  feen  your  afflidlion^ 
with  a  moiftened  eye  and  a  breaking 
heart. 

I  cannot  fpeak  with  moderation  of  thi^ 
odious  cuftom  of  Negro-flavery.  It  is  a 
flagrant  and  portentous  wickednefs.  It 
comprehends  or  it  leads  to  every  other 
crime.  It  makes  us  pafljonate,  revenge- 
ful, unjuft,  inhuman.  It  is  the  ejfsnce  of 
iniquity.  It  is  an  infult  to  the  underftand- 
ing  for  any  one  to  defend  it,  and  to  pre- 
tend to  the  charader  of  a  chriftian  or  an 
hoaeft  man.  When  I  confider  this  gi- 
gantic evil  in  all  its  difraal  confequences  ; 
the  cruel  wars  it  occafions  in  Africa ;  the 
horrible  anguifli  that  thofe  who  are  kid- 
napped muft  feel,  when  confined  in  the 
loathfomc  hold  of  a  Ihip,  and  rent  from 
their  freedom,  their  family,  their  proper- 
ty, and  their  country ;  the  agony  inex- 
preffible  in  particular  of  a  hufband  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  who  knows  that  the  wife  of  his 
bofom  cannot  be  ufed  by  himfelfj  while 
flie  may  be  polluted  by  others;  the  unre- 
lenting oppreffion  with  which  they  are 
afterwards  fcourgcd  in  a  foreign  land  ;  the 
infults,  the  famine,  the  drudgery,  the 
tortures  to  which  they  are  expoftd ;  when 
I  confider  thefe  things  I  could  fay  of  the 
Slave-trade,  in  the  words  of  the  Roman 
Orator, that"  verbo  fatis  digno  tarn  ncfa-? 
ria  re$  appcUari  nuUo  modo  pot^ft  I" 
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Fifteen  Difcourfes  on  the  Marvellous  Works  in  Nature, 
delivered  by  a  Father  to  his  Children  : 

Calculated  to  j7iaks  majiklnd  feely  in  every  thing,  the  very  prefence  of  a  Sw 
■     preme  Beings  aitdta  i?ifiuence  their  minds  with  a permane?it  delight  i?i,  and 
firm  reliance  upon,  the  d^re^ions  of  an  almighty,  all-good,  and  ail-'jj-fe  Cre- 
ator aiid governor.     By  Charles  Chriftopher  Reiche,  M.  A.    Piiblijhed 
in  Philadelphia,    iPrice  4/6.] 


THE  wondrous  works  and  va- 
rious phenomena  of  nature,  elpeci- 
ally  as  exhibited  on  our  globe,  are 
here  delcribed  in  fuch  a  plain  and 
agreeable  manner  as  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  young  reader,  and 
make  a  lively  impreffion  on  his  mind. 
Upon  thefe  ftriking  fadls  our  author 
has  many  ingenious  obfervations. 
By  reafoning,  with  briefnefs  and 
fimplicity,  on  the  aftonidiing  wifdom 
difcoveredinthe  works  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  the  harmonious  connection 
of  the  various  parts,  he  deduces  the 
exiftence  of  a  great  Firfl  Caiife,  an 
eternal,  omnipotent,  and  all-wife 
God,  who  is  the  author  and  prefer v- 
er  of  all  things.  Thus  this  little 
work  is  well  calculated  to  anfwer 
the  double  purpofe,  of  conveying  to 
children  many  ufeful  ideas,  refpecl- 
ing  the  various  productions  of  na- 
ture; and  of  teaching  them  to  ac- 
knowledge and  adore  the  wifdom, 
power,  and  goodnefs  of  their  great 
Creator.  We  recommend  it,  there- 
fore, to  the  parents  and  inftruClors 
of  youth,  as  a  fit  book  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  children. 

It  is  a  very  extraordinary  faCt, 
that  the  author  of  thefe  difcourfes 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  our 
language,  two  or  three  years  ago  ; 
and  yet  his  ftyle  is  now  as  good  as 
we  generally  meet  with.  The  read- 
er may  judge  for  himfeif,  from  the 
following  extract : 

Though  I  have  feen,  myfelf,  many  hun- 
dred ne(h,  and  thoufands  of  very  ftudious 
men  have,  alfo,  feen  them,  and  refletfled 
upon  their  flru6lure,  yet,  no  man  can 
baild  one  in  that  degree  of  relative  pec- 


fedllon  in  which  it  is  built  hy  the  wild 
birds  themfelves.  Vain,  therefore,  would 
it  be  to  deny  that  inftind,  and  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  birds  may  be  taught  a  piece  of 
admirable  v/orkmanlhip  at  the  very  firft 
fight  of  it,  and  become  the  moft  Ikilful 
architeds,  the  moment  they  firft  fee  a  well 
adapted,  and  proportioned  edifice,  fince 
even  men  cannot  be  taught  in  fuch  a  way, 
nor  acquire,  at  the  firft  fight  of  a  compli- 
cated work,  the  neceffary  fkill  for  con- 
ftruAing  it.  Inftind,  therefore,  is  un- 
doubtedly to  loe  admitted.  But  what  in- 
ference muft  we  draw  from  it  ? 

If  in  travelling  through  a  country,  you 
fhould  come  to  a  place,  where  you  law 
thoufands,  and  thoufands,  of  workmen, 
bufy  in  ere&ing  houfes,  of  timber,  ftones, 
and  lime,  exa<5lly  alike,  and  all  in  the 
fame  diredion,  all  of  the  fame  length  and 
breadth,  height  and  folidity,  what  would 
you  infer  ? 

Could  you  imagine,  that  all  thefe  work- 
men came  together  by  chance  ?  or  that 
all  thefe  lines  and  diredtions  were  accident- 
al, that  this  conformity  in  length,  breadth, 
height  and  folidity,  were  the  mere  efFeds 
of  chance,  or  necelfity  ?  or,  could  this  be" 
fuppofed,  if  on  travelling  further  into  the 
fame  country,  you  fhould  fee  other  work- 
men ereding  other  houfes  of  a  different 
kind  of  timber,  ftones,  and  lime,  in  o- 
ther  diredions,  and  of  different  dimenfi- 
ons,  in  height,  length,  and  breadth,  from 
the  firft,  yet,  in  every  particular  perfedly 
refembling  one  another  ?  would  you  not 
rather  believe,  that  fome  great  archited, 
after  having  drawn  the  lines,  and  contrir 
ved  the  plans,  had  fummoned  the  work- 
men, laid  down  the  plans  before  their 
eyes,  and  hired  them  to  work,  or,  at  leaft, 
perfuaded,  and  prevailed  upon,  them  to 
comply  with  his  wifhes,  and  diredions. 
At  the  fame  time,  if  you  ftiould  obferve 
the  fituation  of  ail  thefe  houfes  to  be  fucK 
as  may  bsft  fuit  the  occupations  of  thofe 
who  are  to  inliabit  them  ;  that  they  are 
ereded  on  a  large  river,  when  commerce 
is  the  principal  objed ;  on  a  fertile  foil, 
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•when  agriculture  is  more  immediately  in 
view;  and  on  a  llerile,  yet  well  fituated, 
fpot,  when  manufaCilures  are  intended  to 
be  eftablifeed  ;  and  that  the  houfes  (hem- 
felvcs  in  their  foundations,  dimen lions 
and  interior  divifions,  are  heft  fitted  for 
thcfe  rcfpcdive  employments;  would 
you,  then,  helitate  a  moment,  to  believe, 
that  he  who  direds  the  contrivance  of 
thefe  houfes,  and  furnifhcs,  out  of  his  own 
funds,  all  the  materials,  and,  moreover, 
provides  for  the  profperity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, muft  be  wife,  and  benevolent. 

Examine,  therefore,  dear  children,  the 
birds,  and  their  nefts !  reflect  on  what 
lines  and  diredtions  all  kinds  of  birds,  u- 
niformly,  build  their  nefts!  thefe  m  the 
ground  ;  thofe  upon  fhrubs;  fome  upon 
towers;  others  upon  the  higher  branches 
«if  trees,  and  others,  again,  almoft  on 
their  tops  ;  but  every  individual,  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  about  the  fame  diftancefrom 
the  ground  !  refle<ft,  too,  upon  the  mate- 
rials which  every  kind  of  birds  maketh  ufe 
of  in  building !  meafure  the  circumfer- 
ence, or  the  height,  or  the  depth  of  their 
dwellings!  be  attentive  to  the  folidity, 
both  of  their  foundations  and  their  walls ! 
advert  to  the  fituations  in  which  they  are 
built,  and  tell  me,  whether  there  is  not 
a  mofl  ftriking  conformity  throughout. 

It  is  a  faft,  which  can  not  be  denied, 
that  birds  of  the  fame  fpecies  build  their 
cells  in  the  fame  diredlion  ;  ©fthe  fame 
materials;  according  to  the  fame  rules, 
and  of  the  fame  dimenfions;  that  each 
bird  builds  its  own  neft  as  wide,  and  as 
deep,  as  round,  and  as  foft,  as  firm,  and 
as  fecure  from  the  wind,  the  rain,  and 
other  accidents,  as  thofe  of  every  other  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  It  is,  alfo,  a  faifl,  that 
birds  of  the  fame  fpecies  build  at  the  fame 
time,  and  that  each  of  them  choofeth  the 
linofl  convenient  place  for  its  fubfiftence. 
If  this  is  fo,  is  it  not  equally  felf-evident, 
that  there  muft  be  a  fupreme  architeA  and 
diredlor  of  nature,  who  formed  all  the  va- 
rious plans  for  fuch  a  variety  of  nefts ; 
who  drew  the  lines  ;  who  laid  them,  as  it 
were,  before  the  eyes  of  the  bird  ;  and 
•who  made  thefs  plans  acceptable  to  them? 
and,  fince  he  furnilhes  the  materials  for 
allthefe  buildings,  and  cffeds,  by  his  plans, 
and  direAions,  the  well-being  of  thefe 
creatures ;  can  you  deny,  that  this  fove- 
re'gn  of  nature  provides  for,  and  earneft- 
ly  deCgns,  the  happinefs  of  thefe  birds  ? 
that  he  is  kind  and  abundantly  gracious 
to  them  ?  can  you  think  thcfe  incompara- 
ble qualities  are  inherent  in  ftupid  and 
irartional  fate,  or  chance  ? 


Moreover,  amasiHg  as  thefe  iaftinds 
arc,  yet,  they  are  not  fuperior  to  that 
which  always  inftigates  many  fpecies  of 
birds  ta  bid  us  farewell  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  to  falute  us,  again,  in  the 
fpring. 

Millions  of  birds  undertake  this  migra- 
tion, and  even  the  young  ones  refolve,  at 
once,  to  leave  their  native  foil,  in  which 
they  had,  hitherto,  profpcred.  There  is 
no  fpcech  ;  there  is  no  language,  among 
them ;  and  yet,  they  are  called  forth,  and 
travel,  in  different  divifions,  into  far  dift- 
ant  lands. 

Even,  if  the  old  ones  could  give  intelli- 
gence to  their  young,  and  could  explain 
their  reafons  for  their  wanderings  5  yet, 
where  pleafures  are  to  be  left,  and  fatigues 
to  be  fupportcd,  you  well  know  that 
young  folks  felrlom  liften  to  the  advice  of 
their  elders,  and  ftill  lefs  conform  to  it. 
There  are  whole  nations  of  men  that 
would  ridicule  the  traveller,  who  fliould 
tell  them  of  frozen  lakes,  or  rivers,  which 
might  be  croffed,  on  horfeback,  or  even 
in  heavy  carriages,  becaufe  they  have  ne- 
ver feen  any  ice,  and  therefore,  have  no 
conception  of  the  efFeds  of  froft  :  how 
comes  it,  then,  that  young  birds  do  not 
ridicule,  or  defpife,  the  tale  of  an  approach- 
ing froft,  of  which,  as  they  have  never 
felt  it,  they  can  not  have  the  leaft  idea  ? 
furely,  there  muft  be  a  fupremely  benevo- 
lent and  omniprefent  inteUigence,  who 
incites  every  bird  to  remove,  by  inform- 
ing them  all  of  impending  danger  ! 

Among  the  many  interefting  accounts 
of  wandering  birds,  I  have  read  one  pe- 
culiarly ftriking.  It  relates  to  the  paffage 
of  cranes  from  Europe  to  Afia.  When 
they  fly  abroad,  they  always  cry  aloud, 
and  announce  their  approach  inftinitively. 
But,  before  thfy  arrive  at  the  great  moun- 
tains of  Gaucafus,  which  they  muft  pafs  o- 
ver,  and  where  hofts  of  eagles  lie  in  wait 
for  prey,  they  always  make  a  halt,  and, 
though  accuftomed  to  reft  at  night,  they 
ftop  here  all  day,  and  fly  acrofs  the  moun- 
tains in  the  dark,  and,  thus,  avoid  being 
feen  by  the  eagles.  But,  what  is  ftill 
more  furprifing,  each  of  them  taketh  a 
ftone  in  its  bill,  to  prevent,  or  conquer, 
the  efforts  of  that  natural  inftindl  which 
incites  them  to  cry  aloud,  during  their 
flight.  By  thefe  means,  they  pafs  over 
the  mountain  in  fafety.  Similar  proofs 
of  fagacity  occur  in  almoft  every  fpecies 
of  birds  ;  how,  then,  can  you  forbear  to 
acknowledge,  and  adore,  an  aii-wifc  and 
beir.volent  Creator  i' 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

VERSES  Hwnbly  ^ddrejjed  to  an  ILLUSTRIOUS 
CHARACTER. 

GREAT  in  the  field,  and  fteady  in  debate  ; 
Thou  whole  acquirements  muft  adorn  the  ftate, 
'Till  hiftory  no  more  (hall  teach  the  mind. 
And  dark  degeneracy  feize  mankind  ; 
Say,  how  fhall  I  attempt  to  fing  thy  praife  ? 
Strong  is  my  wifh  ;  but  feeble  are  my  lays. 
Truth,  honouring  thee,  from  Fancy  claims  no  aid  j 
Weak  are  the  efforts  of  each  tuneful  maid. 
Here   Humphreys  fails,  in  merit  tho'  fupreme. 
And  Barlow  finks  beneath  the  mighty  theme. 

Can  Ramfay's  pen  do  juftice  to  thy  fame  ? 
The  bold  attempt  at  leaft  we  fhould  not  blame. 
Let  him  then  fhew  the  merits  of  thy  youth, 
And  ever  keep  in  view  hiftoric  truth. 
Let  him  difplay  thee  glorious  in  the  field, 
When  e'en  fome  virtuous  minds  appeared  to  yield. 
When  difcipline  to  valor  was  oppos'd, 
In  war  with  veterans  when  young  foldiers  clos'd, 
Whilft  art  no  longer  worth  could  counterfeit. 
And  all  but  patriots  haften'd  to  fubmit  ; 
Then  thy  undaunted  mind  fuperior  rofe  ; 
Thy  conduct  cheer'd  our  friends,  and  check'd  our  foes. 

Prepar'd  with  fteady  mind  all  ills  to  meet  j 
In  conqueft  mild,  and  gallant  in  defeat. 
Thy  foul  was  known  undaunted  to  remain. 
On  Germantown's  fad  heights,  or  Trenton's  glorious  plain. 

When  War  at  length  was  from  our  country  driv'n; 
And  Peace  appear'd,  the  eldeft-born  of  heav'n. 
We  faw  thee  moderate  the  patriot-band  j 
We  law  thee  eager  to  refign  command. 
Crowds  for  thy  blifs  preferr'd  th'  united  vow. 
And  bleft  their  Cincinnatus  at  the  plough. 

Then  Commerce  figh'd  ;  then  Fury  rag'd  again, 
Threat'ning  with  blood  to  deluge  ev'ry  plain ; 
And  laws,  which  only  can  our  blifs  complete, 
Proftrate  appear'd  beneath  Diinnion's  feet. 
Thy  grateful  country,  confcious  of  thy  worth; 
Once  more  from  thy  retirement  c:'ll'd  thee  forth  ; 
Convinc'd,  that  he  who  ftemm'd  ambition's  tide, 
Deferv'd  in  peace  a  nation's  bark  to  guide. 
Uni.  Asyl,  Vol,  K  No.  ^.  U  u 
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In  peace,  from  thee  how  many  glowing  hearts 
Expe(5t  reviving  Tade,  reviving  arts ! 
Thy  wifdom  will  prote(5t  the  good  and  free  ; 
And  mild  Religion  ftill  Iroks  up  to  thee. 

By  policy  our  freedom  to  fecure; 
By  wholeforae  laws  to  guard  both  rich  and  poor  ; 
To  fliew  the  world  ambition  to  abhor. 
But  chiefly  keep  from  us  deftrudtive  war  ; 
To  teach  us  friends  to  love,  and  foes  forgive — 
The  mufe  exclaims — '^  great  chief  1 — long  may'ft  thou  live  !" 

T.     1\. 

Philadelphia,  November ^  1790. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

ODE;  facred  to  the  arrival  ^/Congress  in 
Philadelphia,   1790. 

THOU  power,  prefiding  o'er  the  human  heart, 
And  nature's  univerfal  frame  ! 
To  me  a  portion  of  that  fire  impart. 

Which  the  true  bard  alone  can  claim. 

Shew  me  pall  glories  to  relate, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  chance  or  fatfe  ! 
Teach  me  our  prefent  bleflings  to  refound  ! 

Teach  me  to  (hew  our  future  blifs 

In  dark  futurity's  abyfs. 
When  by  Religion  Virtue  ihall  be  crown'd  ! 

And  hark  !  celeftial  founds  enchant  my  ears  ! 

I  rife  far,  far  above  the  earth. 
Angels  invite  the  Mufes  to  the  fpheres, 

Whole  themes  are  worthy  of  their  birth. 

From  heav'n  thofe  powers,  which  raife  the  foul 

Above  terreftial,  mean  controul 

Which  fit  us  for  the  manfions  in  the  fides 

From  heav'n  they  come their  genial  fway 

Let  all  with  gratitude  obey, 
Whilft  clouds  of  incenfe  from  our  hearts  arife. 

Methinks  in  part  that  period  I  revfew. 

When  Jacobus  celebrated  race 
Their  former  proud  oppreff ns  overthrew. 

With  anguiih  and  difgrace. 

The  yielding  waves  my  fancy  fees. 

Through  which,  obeying  heaven's  decrees. 
Great  Mofes  led  the  favour'd,  gallant  band. 

The  doling  waves  I  view  again. 

Which  buried  haughty  Pharaoh's  train, 
And  fav'd  the  heirs  of  Canaan's  promis'd  land. 
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But  virtuous  Mofes  clos'd  in  death  his  eyes, 

Before  his  triumphs  were  complete 

He  fees  the  object  of  his  vows — and  dies 

Whilft  other  chiefs  the  foe  defeat. 

To  him  bold  Jofhua  fucceeds. 

Beneath  whofe  arm  each  tyrant  bleeds, 
And  many  a  king  fubmits  to  Ifrael's  God.. 

His  ouc-ftretch'd  arm,  to  them  a  fhield, 

Strew'd  with  their  foes  th'  enfanguin'd  field, 
Whilft  wrath  and  devaftation  rag'd  abroad. 

And  now  at  length  the  chofen  race  enjoy 

The  fruits  of  their  luccefsful  toil. 
Each  may  his  hours  in  ufeful  arts  employ. 

And  cultivate  in  peace  his  foil. 

But  Folly  takes  her  turn  to  reign. 

They  felt  full  many  a  tyrant's  chain. 
Rebels  to  God,  what  freedom  could  they  find  ? 

Mean  (locks  and  ftones  they  oft  ador'd  ; 

Jehovah  feldom  they  implor'd, 
Reftlefs  as  waves,  and  changeful  as  the  wind. 

Ye  nations !  hear  this  haplefs  people's  woes  ; 

Their  fufFerings  ne'er  fhould  be  forgot. 
Surrounded  by  afpiring,  mighty  foes. 

Captivity  was  oft  their  lot. 

The  men,  who  madly  fpurn'd  at  God, 

Were  flaves  at  home,  and  flaves  abroad. 
In  vain  their  feers  from  revelation  fpoke  ; 

Forgetful  of  their  former  zeal. 

They  now  are  fadly  forc'd  to  feel. 
In  ev'ry  land,   but  rurs,  oppreffion's  yoke. 

Americans  !  from  theie,  and  others  learn — 

(Lo  !  Hiftory  difplays  her  page) 
Truths,  which  yourfelves  or  offspring  muft  concern  ; 

Nor  longer  in  difputes  engage. 

Submit  in  time  to  jull  command. 

(See,  and  revere  the  illuftrions  band. 
Who,  for  your  good,  in  folemn  council  met, 

Ena(5l  new  laws,  or  old  repeal  ; 

Watch  faithful  o'er  the  public  weal.) 
Union  embrace,  and  former  feuds  forget. 

Prepar'd  they  come  from  Georgia's  fultry  plains, 

And  from  New-Hamplhire's  Itormy  coaft. 
To  hold  with  wifdom  our  new  empire's  reins. 

And  make  us  of  the  world  the  boaft: 

This  happy  city  they  prefer — 

O  !  may  they  ever  find  from  her 
Such  juft  fubmiflion  as  their  virtues  claim  1 

May  Induflry  her  powers  exert ; 

May  Art  grow  more  and  more  expert ; 
Whilft  tongues,  pens,  prejfes,  hail  each  patriot's  name ! 
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But  chiefly  let  the  trump  of  Fame  refound 

Great  Washington  s  fuperior  worth  : 
In  peace  the  hero  is  as  much  renownM 

As  when  he  led  our  armies  forth. 

The  battle's  fierceft  rage  he  bravM  ; 

He  fought,    he  conquer'd,  and  he  favM. 
Again  for  us  he  quits  his  lov'd  retreat, 

Domeftic  comforts  he  foregoes, 

To  give  us  biifs,  and  heal  our  woes  ; 
Then  let  the  trump  of  Fame  his  deeds  repeat. 
O  !  Philadelphia  !  decently  rejoice. 

That  thou  art  honoured  by  the  wife  ; 
Hence  fliall  be  heard  immortal  Freedom's  voice  ; 

Hither  all  nations  turn  their  eyes. 

Ye  fons  of  Virtue  !  hear  the  flrain — 

Nor  think  your  poet  fings  in  vain — 
Soon  (hall  we  view  tyrannic  Fury  hurl'd 

(Her  powers  by  equal  laws  reftrain'd) 

From  ev'ry  land,   where  once  flie  reignM, 
Defcend  to  hell,  and  free  a  lab'ring  world  1 
Philadelphia^   \  790. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

An  Od  e  to  Religion ;  by  a  Lady   lately  deceafed  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia. 

RELIGION  1    come,  celeftial  maid. 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  array'd, 

And  fmile  upon  my  woesj 
Tell  me,  'tis  felly   thus  to  mourn, 
O !  whifper  that  the  peaceful  urn. 

Will  every  grief  compofe  ! 
Come  ihou,  bright  power,  poflefs  my  foul, 
And  reign  fupreme  without  control, 

Dire6lor   of  my   will ; 
Bid  every  warring  paflion  ceafe, 
O  !  point  the  way  to  endlefs  peace. 

And    every   murmur  ftill  ! 

Tho'  Sorrow  now  ere6is  her  throne, 
And  calls  this  throbbing  breaft  her  own. 

Thou   can'ft   repel   the   dart  ; 
*Tis  thine  to  cdlm  the  troubled  breaft. 
To  whifper  move  than  mortal  reft, 

And   heal   a   breakiiig   heart. 

When  fchemes  of  joy  and  gay  delight, 
The   fenfual  i'leart  to  blifs  invite. 
Thou  flieft  the   giddy  fcene. 
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'Tis  where  ftern  Pain  her  feeds  has  fown 
And  ftrew'd  with  thorns  the  bed  of  down, 
Rehgion    reigns  fupreme. 

Nor   yet  to  calm  my  troubled  foul. 
Nor  Sorrow's  murmurs  to  control. 

To  thee    I   lowly    bend  ; 
From  the  fwift  varying  tranfient  fcene. 
Of  Life's  delufive  airy  dream. 

My   foaring   wifhes   tend. 

Ereft  thy  empire  o'er  my  heart, 
Celeftial    vifitant,   impart 

A  ray   of  grace  divine  ; 
Let  deep   humility  fincere. 
And  mild  philanthropy  appear. 

And  round  my   foul  entwine. 

From   paflions*  dread   tyrannic  fway, 
O  !    bear  me  far  by  thy  blefs'd  ray  1 

By  nobler  profpecls  fired. 
May  I,  with  fympathy  fincere. 
Still  mix  with  woe  the  friendly  tear, 

^y  charity   infpired  ! 

FOR   THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

7b  ^  Lad  Y,  withfome  early  Flowers — by  the  fame. 

GO,  happy  flowers,  and  grace  the  bread 
Where  all  the  virtues  glow  ; 
Where  too,  in  fpring's  gay  verdure  drefs'd. 
The  buds  of  beauty  blow. 

And  whilft  frefh  fragrance  you  diifufe, 

When  cherifh'd  by  the  maid. 
Ah!  let  the  moral  of  the  mufe 

In  fweetnefs  be  conveyed. 

Tell  her,  that  tho'  ihe  rivals  you. 

And  emulates  your  form, 
Her  life's  as  fair  an  emblem  too. 

Of  your  (hort  tranhent  morn. 

For  ah  !  like  thine  thofe  buds  muft  foon, 

Declme  their  fummer's  fway  ; 
A  cniel  froft  will  chill  their  bloom. 

And  every  charm  decay. 

Yet  who  will  mourn  their  tranfient  ftay, 

When  ill  their  room  we  find, 
A  fpring  whicii  boafti  eternal  day. 

The  beauties  of  the  mind. 
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An  admir'd  New  Song. 
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I  care  killing  bowl,      And  folly     In  tho't  drowning  revels    delight; 
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Such         worfhip,    alas!      has  no  charms  for  the  foul,     When  foft- 
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arrow  of  fate,  or  the   canker   of  care,  Hi^  notions  oblivious     a 
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The  death  of   reflexion's   the  birth  of  all  woe.        The  death  of  re- 
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fleAio.n*s   the      birth    of    all  woe. 
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II. 

What  Soul  that's  poffeft  of  a  dream  fo  divine. 

With  riot  would  bid  the  fweet  vifion  begone ; 
For  the  tear  that  bedews  Senfibihty's  flirine. 

Is  a  drop  of  more  worth  than  all  Bacchus's  tun. 
The  tender  excefs  which  enamours  the  heart, 

To  few  is  imparted,  to  millions  deny'd, 
'Tis  the  brain  of  the  vidlim  that  tempers  the  dart. 

And  fools  jeft  at  that  for  which  fages  have  dy'd. 

III. 

Each  change  and  excefs  hath  thro'  life  "been  my  doom. 

And  well  can  I  fpeak  of  its  joy  and  its  ftrife  ; 
The  bottle  affords  us  a  gUmpfe  thro'  the  gloom. 

But  Love's  the  true  Ivinfliine  that  gladdens  our  life. 
Come  then,  roly  Venus   and  fpread  o'er  my  fight. 

The  magic  illufions  that  ravifli  the  Soul, 
Awake  in  my  breaft  the  foft  dream  of  delight. 

And  drop  from  thy  myrtle  one  leaf  in  my  bowl. 

IV. 

Then  deep  will  I  drink  of  the  ne^lar  divine, 
Nor  e'er,  jolly  god,  foom  thy  banquet  remove. 

But  each  tube  of  my  heart  ever  thirlt  for  the  wine. 
That's  mellow'd  by  friendlhip  and  fweeten'd  by  love. 
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P     E     A     C     E. 

BY  fome  recent  accounts  from  Europe, 
we  learn,  that  peace  has  been  cuncludecl 
hetwecii  JiuJ/ia  and  Sweden  ;  whether  their 
Tcfpective  allies  are  included  we  have  not 
yet  learned. 

Accounts  have  alfo  been  received,  that 
an  accommodation  of  all  difputes  has  ta- 
ken place  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
Wc  have  been  fo  often  amufed  with  al- 
ternate accounts  of  peace  and  ivar,  be- 
tween thefe  two  powers,  that  we  ftill  en- 
tertain fome  doubts  of  the  truth  of  this 
information.* 

While  we  rejoice,  as  friends  of  humftji-i 
ity,  in  the  tidings  of  peace  being  rcftor- 
ed  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  wc  are  not 
without  apprehenfions,  left  the  arms  which 
have  been  lately  ufed  in  the  caiife  of  am- 
bition, fnould  now  be  enpaged  in  the  fer- 
viceof  tyranny.  Times  of  general  peace 
are  not  fo  favourable,  to  the  ftruggles  of 
mankind  to  obtain  freedom,  as  thofe  fea- 
fons  when  neighbouring  nations  are  en- 
gaged in  war  with  each  other  ;  and  are 
thus  prevented  frostx  aiding  defpotic 
power. 

COMMOTIONS  in  FRANCE,  &c. 

We  are  lorry  to  find  that  difturbanceS 
Hill  prevail  in  France.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  either  very  great,  ox 
very  general. 

In  the  French  Weft-India^iriands,  par- 
ticularly in  Martin  ico,  'dreadful  fcenes  of 
inteftine  qtiarrels  have  for  fome  time  pre- 
vailed. The  carnage,  as  well  on  the  fide 
bf  government,  as  on  that  of  the  people, 
has  been  great.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
thcfe  muft  continue,  till  tranquillity  is 
completely  eftabliflied  in  France. 

PROGRESS  of  FREEDOM. 

'  The  bud  of  liberty  which  put  forth  iti 
the  Auflrian  Netherlands,  begins  to  droop 
and  wither  'tre  it  has  hloiTomed.  The 
Oppofition  made  by  the  Brabanters  to  the 
late  Emperor,  though,  probably  begun  up- 
on good  caufe  and  juft  principles,  apptars, 
hov^'cver.  from  the  imperfcft  accounts  we 
have  of  the  tranfadlions  in  that  country, 
to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  different 


fet  of  men  from  thofe  who  commenced  it; 
to  have  degenerated  into  a  tyranny  e~ 
qually  grievous  with  that  which  they 
fought  to  avoid.  It  is  ftill,  however,  to 
be.  wilhed  that  they  fhould  be  fuccefsfuh 
Oppreffed  as  they  may  be  at  this  moment 
by  their  pretended  defenders,  the  interelt 
and  caufe  of  freedom  are  (till  ina  great  de- 
gree conneded  with  their  fate.  Should 
they  fucceed  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Emperor,  the  fame  fpirit  that  led 
them  to  oppofe  his  authority,  will  ferve 
to  rid  them  of  their  di-meftic  ufurpers. 
They  will  afford  too,  another  much  wifh- 
ed-for  inftance  of  fortunate  refiftance 
agalnft  tyranny,  and  the  affertion  of  the 
rights,  dignity,  and  independence  of  men  ; 
While  the  unproipcrous  iffuc  of  the  pre^- 
fent  conteft  would  fcrve  to  damp  and  dif- 
courage  fimilar  efforts,  fuccefs,  by  infpir- 
ing  hope  and  confidence,  would  animatd 
liien  toitliitate  fo  alluring  an  e^^ample; 

The  flruj.'gle  in  France  promifes  ihdeeg 
to  terminate  happily;  though  it  has  con- 
tinued a  long  time,  and  at  fome  periods 
feeriied  very  doubtful  ;  vidtory  feems  at 
lafl  plainly  to  have  declared  herfelf  in  fa- 
vour of  liberty.  The  affedlions  of  tha 
people  are  too  ftrongly  engawed  on  the 
fide  of  the  revolution,  to  afford  any  prof- 
peii  of  Jticcers  to  an  internal  oppofition* 
Foreign  powers  do  not  fcem  inclined,  at 
leaft,  they  are  not  in  a  condition,  to  make 
any  powerful  diverfion  in  favour  of  ty*^ 
ranny 

The  Emperor  and  thfe  king  df  Spaiiij 
who  fecm  more  particularly  called  upon 
to  fupport  the  authority  of  the  French 
Monarch,  the  one  by  the  intimate  connec- 
tion that  hashitherto  fubfifted  between  tho 
two  crowns,  the  other  from  the  affinity 
which  unites  him  to  that  Prince,  have 
hitherto  been  engaged  by  other  concerns, 
that  interefted  them  too  nearly  to  think 
of  taking  any  mealures  to  retrieve  his  loft 
eonfequence. 

So  glorious  an  acqulfition  to  the  caufe 
of  freedom,  as  the  French  monarchy, 
ought  amply  to  confole  us  for  the  unfor- 
tunate event  of  fimilar  attempts.  France 
was  the  brighteft  gem  in  the  crown  of 
tyranny — the  monarchy  in  whic-h  the  arts 


We  havejujl  learned^  by  the  arrival  of  the  Britijh  packety  that  no  a^ccommodation  has 
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and  fciences  mod  flouriflied,  and  wlxich 
prefcnt«d  the  moft  favourable  profpeca  of 
arbitrary  power  in  the  world.  An  Em- 
pire fo  refpedable,  from  whom  tyran- 
ny derived  her  chief  ornament  and  fup- 
port,  embracing  the  fide  of  freedom,  will 
ferve  to  bring  her  caufe  into  great  credit 
and  reputation. 

As  France  has  hitherto  fet  the  pattern 
to  all  Europe  in  matters  oftafte,  fofhe 
now  bids  fair  to  afford  a  more  noble  ex- 
ample in  fciencc,  liberty,  and  legiflation. 


L     O   N   D  O   N. 

Confiderable  quantities  of  Americm 
pot-afh  have  been  condemned  by  the  Af- 
fay-maftcrs.  People  (killed  in  that  manu- 
facture have  been  led  to  make  feveral  ex- 
periments to  difcover  the  caufes  of  its  de- 
feats and  impurity.  The  great  evil 
which  injures  the  fale,  and  very  much  re- 
duces the  value  of  fome  of  the  American 
pot-afh,  arifes  from  foreign  matters,  fuch 
as  common  fait  and  earth,  being  accident- 
ally or  defignedly  mixed  with  it.  People 
vending  or  dealing  in  this  article  may 
fave  themfelves  the  trouble  and  difgrace 
of  fending  an  adulterated  or  faulty  kind 
to  market,  if  they  will  only  previoufly 
obfcrve  the  following  method  for  trying 
its  quality.  Take  fome  pot-alb  and  dif- 
folve  it  in  water  :  Let  there  be  as  much 
pot-afh  as  the  water  will  difTolve.  Then 
p!r5n»ca  piece  of  filver  coin,  or  any  thin 
plate  of  lilver  into  the  folution.  If  the 
pot-afh  contains  any  inflammable  or  im- 
propc;r  mixtures,  it  will  change  the  filver 
to  a  dark  or  black  colour,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  it  had  been  over  the  fleam 
of  burning  fulphur.  If  the  pot-afh  is  pure 
the  filver  will  remain  bright^  Upon  the 
experiment  being  made  fliould  it  be  dif- 
covered  to  be  bad,  the  evil  can  be  reme- 
died only  by  diffolving  the  whole  quanti- 
ty in  pure  water,  and  boiling  it  down  and 
fluxing  it  a  fecond  time  ;  or  it  may  be 
made  into  pearl  afhes,  by  calcifiation,  With 
little  expcnce. 

How  convenient  an  ajje  dbwe  live  in  ! 
"What  will  poflerity  think  of  us,  when 
told,  that,  among  other  fisgubrities  of 
the  prclcnt  day,  a  modefl  gentleman  is 
now  advertifing,  in  a  London  paper,  to 
"  write  fermons  for  the  clergy,  cither  in 
town  or  country,  on  any  text  they  may 
chuf8  I — And  although  he  has  a  confider- 
able number  of  orthodox  difcourfcs  by 
him,  yet  Arminians,  Arians,  Socinians, 
and  every  fpecies  of  fedarifls,  may  be 
fupplicd  on  the  fterteft  aot4ce."— "Wc 


cannot  help  tranfcrlbing  his — N<  B.  Let- 
ters (pofl  paid)  from  the  country  clergy, 
will  be  duly  attended  to,  and  every  deli- 
cacy obferved. 

LAWINTELLIGENCE. 

Liability  of  Hujbands  to  pay  the  DeitS  rf 
their    Wives. 

A  caufe  was  tried,  in  which  a  Mr, 
Browns  was  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Allen 
the  defendant.  The  adion  was  brought 
to  recover  a  large  fum  of  money  for  the 
boarding  and  lodging  of  the  defendant's 
wife. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  itwas  prov- 
ed that  the  defendant's  wife  boarded  for 
three  years  in  the  houfc  of  the  former, 
during  which  time  hs  had  provided  her 
with  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  lent  her 
money  to  the  amount  of  aol  to  purchafc 
cloaths  :  that  fhc  came  there,  as  the  wit- 
neffes  underftood,  in  confequence  of  the 
ill-treatment  fhe  had  received  from  her 
hufband,  who  had  forcibly  turned  her  out 
of  his  houfe. 

The  counfel  for  the  defendant  faid, 
that  the  prefent  adion  was  marked  with 
as  much  iniquity  and  effrontery  as  any 
that  difgraccd  a  Court  of  Juflice.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  defendant's  wife  had, 
without  any  caufe,  eloped  from  his  houfe, 
and  deferted  her  three  infant  children, 
and  ever  fince  lived  with  the  plaintiff  in 
a  flate  of  adultery,  and  even  upon  differ- 
ent occafions  gone  by  his  name.  If  cauf- 
es like  thefe  were  fuccefsful,  the  condition 
of  a  hufband  would  be  truly  miferable, 
for  every  incontinent  wife,  after  defert- 
ing  her  h-jfoand,  would  call  upon  him  to 
defray  the  expences  of  a  life  of  infamy 
and  proflitution  ;  and  to  the  difgrace  of 
the  law,  there  were  not  wanting  attornies 
who  were  ready  to  bring  fuch  anions, 
and  find  witntfTes  to  fupport  them. 

Two  witneffes  were  then  called,  who 
proved  that  the  defendant,  up  to  the 
time  his  wife  left  him,  behaveol  to  her  iri 
the  mofl  tender  and  affe<5lionate  manner  ; 
that  fhe  eloped  in  his  abfcncc,  without  af- 
figning  any  reafcn,  and  declared  flie  would 
never  return  home,  but  would  live  and 
die  with  the  plaintiff;  and  that  all  this 
was  well  known  to  the  latter. 

The  learned  judge  was  of  opinion,  that 
there  was  no  occafion  for  the  defendant's 
Counfel  to  call  any  more  witneffes.  The 
law  was  clear  upon  the  futjefl.  If  a  man 
turned  his  wife  out  of  doors,  and  rcfufed 
to  maintain  her,  whoever  received  her 
into  his  boufe  might  bring  an  action,  and 
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recover  the  fum  extended  far  her  necefla- 
ry  maintenance;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
where  a  wife  elopes  from,  or  refufes  to  co- 


habit with  her  hufband,  as  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  he  i«  net  liable  for  any  debts  fhe  may 
contra<ft.     The  plantiff  was  nonfuited. 


UNITED 


STATES, 


N  E  W-Y  O  R  K,  Oaober  29. 
A  moft  curious  travelling  charader  has 
lately  departed  from  this  port  for  Norfolk 
in  Virginia.  He  is  at  prefent  on  a  tour  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  faid,  means  to  vifit  ev- 
ery confiderable  port  in  America, acceffible 
to  navigation.  This  gentleman's  name  is 
&huttleivortb,  and  being  a  perfon  of  great 
landed  eftate  in  England,  he  indulges  a 
romantic  wanderingcaft  of  mind,  in  vifit- 
ing  different  parts  of  the  world  in  a  fad 
failing  brigantinc  of  his  own  (called  the 
NhnbU)  carrying  his  wife  and  children 
with  him,  and  two  or  three  choice  friends 
for  the  fake  of  fooiety.  This  gentleman 
has  purfued  this  eccentric  courfe  of  life 
for  feveral  years  :  and  many  remember 
him  to  have  been  in  the  Delaware  in  a 
yatch,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1783.  He  has  a  general  paffport  from 
the  Englifh  government,  as  well  as  par- 
ticular paffports  for  the  Mediterranean, 
under  favor  of  which  he  has  vifited  all 
the  famous  feaports  of  Italy  and  Barbary, 
and  even  failed  as  far  up  the  Levant  as  the 
port  of  Acor  in  Paleftine  ;  not  to  mention 
Conftantinople  and  the  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  Egypt.  He  is  at  prefent  extreme- 
ly defirous  of  going  round  Cape  Horn, 
and  looking  into  ths  various  Spanifh  fea- 
port  towns  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  this  at  all 
times  difficult  to  be  procured  for  Englifh- 
mcn  maybe  entirely  prevented  by  the  pre- 
fent difputes  and  jealoufies  exifting  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  render  the  Spanifh  Ameri- 
can government  exceedingly  fufpicious  of 
all  ftrangers,  and  particularly  of  thofe 
from  Britain  or  her  dependencies. 

'  Hisbrigantine  has  the  moft  elegant  and 
comfortable  accommodations,and  is  flored 
with  every  necelfary  that  can  make  a  fea 
life  comf»rtabl«  or  defirgble.  As  Mr. 
Shuttleworth's  great  annual  income  ren- 
ders tradean  object  below  his  confideration, 
bis  veffel  always  fails  in  Ballaft,  navigated 
by  about  a  dozen  good  hands,  whofe  fitua- 
tion  this  philofophlcal  traveller  (being  a 
man  of  great  hunanity)  endeavours  on 
:}il  occafions  to  make  as  eafy  as  poffible — 
Jt  is  faid  he  himfclf  is  a  Ikilful  fcaman, 


and  frequently  makes  the  aAoal  duties  of 
that  profeiTion  a  part  of  his  amufement ; 
but  more  commonly  employs  himfelf  in 
noting  down  fuch  obfervations  as  occur  to 
him,  from  a  view  of  the  element  upon 
which  he  has  thoug'ht  fit  to  pafs  fo  large  a 
portion  of  his  time.  Thefe  obfervations 
it  is  expeded  will  conftitute  an  amufing, 
if  not  a  valuable  and  interefting  volume, 
from  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Shuttleworth's 
known  ingenuity  and  acutenefs  of  parts. 
The  ocean  has  almoft  conftantly  hitherto 
been  traverfed  by  men  engaged  in  war, 
commerce  or  difcovery — the  two  former 
objects  have  very  little  connexion  with 
philofophy,  and,  till  the  time  of  Capt. 
Cooke,  no  fhips  were  fitte4  out  exprelsly 
for  difcovery,  fo  that  there  is  a  new  and 
vaft  field  ftill  open  in  this  line  for  men  of 
afpeculative  turn,  from  whofe  coUefted 
oiiiervations  it  is  hoped  the  world  of  fci- 
ence  may  hereafter  receive  confiderable 
light,  upon  fubjeds  that  are  at  prefent  far 
from  being  fufficiently  underftood. 

ALBANY,    oaober    28. 

Tuefday  laft  we  had  a  confiderable 
fnow-ftorm,  which  continued  from  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  until  funfet,  ac- 
companied with  cold  uncomfortabis  wea- 
ther, (although  for  fome  time  previous 
thereto,  and  on  Monday  in  particular,  it 
was  uncommonly  moderate) — Yefterday 
it  thawed  very  little,  and  the  whole  day 
had  much  more  the  appearance  of  Decem- 
ber than  Odober. 

The  legifiature  of  Vermont  have  rc- 
folved  to  pay  to  the  ftate  of  New- York, 
thirty  thoufand  dollars,  agreeable  to  the  ill 
propofition  contained  in  the  declaration 
of  the  cemmiffioners  of  this  ftate,  appoint- 
ed to  declare  the  confent  of  the  legiilature 
thereof. 

The  legiflature  have  alfo  refolved,  that 
a  convention  be  called  for  taking  into  con- 
fideration the  conftitution  of  the  United 
States — the  members  to  be  eleded  in  De- 
cember, and  the  convention  to  meet  the 
firft  week  in  January.  The  legiflature 
have  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  the  firH; 
thurfday  in  January  ;  for  the  purpofe  (\v  2 
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fuppofe)  of  choofing  ftnatori,  aiid  fix- 
ing the  time  and  manner  ol  ciedtwig  re- 
prcfentativco  to  Con^rtfo. 

PITTSBURGH.  Oc7.  30. 

Extract  of  a  tetter  fr»m    Andretv    Ellicott^ 

EFq.     tq  bis   friend  in  this   touuitf    Jatt  1 

Prfqiie  7/.V,  Odober  I  I ,  I  790, 

"  I  ycUerday  compLated   the  furvey  of 

the  Territory  annexed  to  the  flateof  Penn- 

fylvania,  alter  much  difficulty  and  hard- 

Ihip.     'ihe  land  contained  in  this  furvey 

is  generally  good,  and  Irom  its   peculiar 

fituatiof.)  an  important  objcA  to  the  ftate. 

'Ihc  Indians  did  not  appear  to  be  well  dif- 

polcd  towards  the  extcution  of  our  bufi- 

nefx,  but  after  a  treaty  and  receiving  fome 

Imall   prefcnts,   accompanied    with    rum 

and  tobaccoj  permitted  us  to  go  on.'' 

YORK,  (Pennfylvani?)  Nov.  \o 
From  Wrifiht's  ferry  we  learn  that  a- 
bout  4  o'clock,  on  Wednefday  afternoon, 
«is  about  was  coming  from  the  eaft  fide,  a 
tnoft  tremendous  llorm  arofe  when  flie 
•was  alioiit  haif  way  over,  by  means  of 
>vhich  file  was  foon  lilled  with  water  and 
funk.  There  were  lix  pafftngers  and  the 
boatmen  in  her,  (btlides  a  fmall  light 
waggon  and  three  liorfes)  viz.  a  clergy- 
man, and  the  owner  of  ihe  waggon,  with 
his  wife  and  three  children  :  when  the 
ftorm  came  on,  the  woman  and  children 
took  Ihelter  in  the  waggon,  but  ic  continu- 
ed to  blow  with  fuch  violence,  that  the 
waggon  was  torn  wut  of  the  beat,  and  the 
body  having  by  chance  got  loofe  from  the 
carriage,  and  being  pretty  tight,  floated 
fome  diflance,  'till  its  prp_;refs  was  flopped 
by  a  rock  :  the  hufhanc-!,  vieving  the  nie- 
lancholyfituation  of  his  wife  and  chiidren, 
refolved  to  relieve,  or  perifh  with  them, 
and  quitting  the  boat,  fwam  to  the  wa;,- 
gon,  cut  open  the  cover  with  his  knife, and 
■with  difhculty  kept  their  heads  above  wa- 
ter till  they  were  relieved  by  a  boat  from 
the  weft  fide  ;  by  this  time  the  ferry-boat 
had  entirely  difappeared  ;  the  clergyman, 
jufl  as  he  found  the  boat  finking,  mounted 
his  horfc,  one  of  the  boatmen  mounted 
one  of  the  waggon  horfcs,  and  by  that 
incans  prefcrved  themfelves  till  they  were 
relieved  by  a  boat ;  the  other  boatman  of 
the  name  of  Tim  Sullivan,  depending  on 
his  fkill  in  fwimming,  got  upon  an  oir, 
but  it  is  thought  that  he  is  drowned,  as  he 
has  notfince  been  heard  of;  the  boat  was 
found  in  the  falls,  and  one  of  the  waggon 
Jiorfes  that  had  been  given  up  for  lod,  was 
found  next  day  fome  diftance  below  the 


falls  with  all  his  gears  nn,  and  docs  »ot 
appear  to  have  received  any  injury. 


PHILADELPHIA.  Nov.  i. 

Ycllerday  morning  about  4'0'clock  the 
Brew-Houfe  oT  Mr.  Hare,  in  the  Nor- 
thern Liberties  of  this  city,  was  difcover- 
ed  to  be  on  fire  ;  and  notwithdanding  the 
utmofl  exertions  of  the  citizens,  the  great- 
tft  part  of  it  was  burnt. 

William  Patterfon,  ifq.  is  elei^ed  Go* 
vefnor  of  Ncw-Jerfey. 

Friday  morning,  about  three  o'clock, 
the  powder-mill,  near  Frankford,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Jofcph  J.  Miller,  of  this  city, 
blew  up,  owing  to  the  imprudence  of 
one  of  the  workmen,  who  un^^uardedly 
threw  the  fnufF  of  a  candle  among  fome 
loole  powder,  which  inllantly  occafioned 
the  esplofion.  This  unfortunate  perfon, 
\Then  dil'covered  among  the  ruins,  was  fo 
mangled  and  burnt,  that  he  was  but  jufl 
able  to  relate  the  caufe  of  the  melancholy 
event,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours  after- 
wards.—  rhere  was  about  one  ton  of  poW". 
d«r  iu  the  mill, 

Mr,  Lulher's  Powder^Mlil,  between 
Germantown  and  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill, 
was  lately  blown  up, — but  the  caufe  of 
the  misfortune  cannot  be  afcertained. — 
One  man  and  a  boy,  it  is  faid,  were  much 
hurt,  and  their  lives  defpaired  of. 

We  are  informed  that  the  following^ 
Refolutlon  has  lately  pafTtd  in  the  AfTem- 
bly  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  by  a  majori- 
ty of  71  to  58 — Ws. — Refolved^  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  fo 
niKch  of  the  Ad  of  Congrefs  entitled, 
"  An  A<5t  making  provifion  for  the  debt 
of  the  L^nited  States,"  as  afTuniesthe  pay- 
ment of  the  State  debts,  is  repugnant  to 
the  Conftitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
it  goes  to  the  excrcife  of  a  poNver  not  ex- 
prefsly  granted  to  the  general  Govern- 
ment. 

This  refolution  of  the  Affembly  of  Vir-r 
ginia,  on  the  funding  law,  is  a  fubjed  of 
fpeculation  to  every  man  who  feels  inter- 
efled  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  general 
Government,  and  that  of  the  United 
States.  This  bufinefs  wears  at  leafl  an 
enigmatical  complexion  ;  for  while  the 
gentlemen  who  form  the  delegation  ta 
Congr«fs  from  that  btate,  have  their  con- 
du<ft  in  voting  for  the  funding  fylleni  im- 
pliedly approved  of  by  their  conflitnents, 
in  being  re-eletfled,  a  majority  of  their 
iStatc  Reprefentatives  appear  in  oppoliti' 
on  to  the  law. 
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!t  has  been  doHbrcd  l>y  political  phi- 
iofojikers  whether  a  domocratical  govern- 
ment could  exift,  a«  it  has  been  iuppofed 
that  it  was  too  weak  to  enforce  obedience 
to  its  laws,  and  too  tun^ultuous  to  frame 
thefe  laws  well.  Thq  experience  of  fome 
years  in  the  United  States,  has  fliown  the 
fallacy  of  thele  opinions. 

A  fpecinicn  of  American  ingenuity, 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious,  is  to 
he  feen  at  Mr.  Robert  Lcflie's  in  Mar- 
kec-ilreet.  It  is  a  model  of  a  Flour  iVIiil, 
upon  a  new  conftrudtion,  contrived  by 
Mr.  Oliver  E-vans,  of  Delaware  flate. 
This  machine,  without  the  afliftar.ce  of 
manual  labour,  firft  conveys  the  grain  de- 
pofiicd  to  be  ground,  to  the  upper  floor, 
where  it  is  cicaiieci  ;  thence  it  defccnds  to 
the  hopper,  and  after  being-  ground  in  tlie 
ufnal  way,  the  floar  is  conveyed  to  the  up^ 
per  floor,  where  by  a  fimplc  and  ingeni-? 
ous  contrivance,  it  is  fpread,  cooled,  and 
gradually  made  to  pafs  the  bolting  hopper. 
The  whole  contrivance  does  the  greateft 
honour  to  the  inventor,  and  is  likely  to  be 
of  fome  pecuniary  advantage  to  him,  as 
he  has  obtained  from  Congrefs  an  exclu^ 
five  right  to  the  pi-ofits  of  the  invention 
for  fourteen  years. 

A  number  of  mills  have  already  been  con* 
flruded  on  this  plan,  which  are  found  to 
anfwer  perfedly  in  pradice.-^To  make 
inanimate  nature  thus  yield  to  the  powers 
of  mar/s  inventive  faculties,  ^nd  produce 
what  manual  labour  would  otherwife  be 
obliged  to  effcft,  muft  be  of  the  greatell 
advantage  to  a  young  country,  where 
hands  are  wanted,  l^iumbers  of  thofe 
formerly  employed  in  mauufadluring 
flour,  will  now  guide  the  plough,  culti- 
vate our  vacant  lands,  and  labour  to  en- 
creafe  the  real  wealth  of  the  coiuitry, 

A  new  fpeciss  of  Water  Griil  Mill  has 
been  lately  invented  by  Air.  Macomb  of 
Princeton,  which  promifes  entirely  to  fu- 
perfedethe  mills  in  common  ufe,  by  its  fu- 
pcrior  excellence,  in  performing  the  fame 
quantity  of  work,  v/itha  far  lefs  expccce 
of  water, 

Americans  are  obfcrved  to  excel  in  almofl: 
every  branch  of  handiwork  they  under- 
take. A  country  blackfmith  among  us 
will  perform  with  his  hammer,  wbat 
workmen  of  fom'e  other  countries  would 
be  obliged  to  execute  with  the  file.  A 
carpenter  will  ufe  his  axg  where  a  French- 
man would  ufe  hischifel.  A  coachmakcr 
his  adze,  inftead  of  his  draw-knife.  It  is 
eafy  to  aflign  a  reafon  for  thefe  differen- 
ces. We  have  among  u-s  tradefmen  from 
4iirerent   partf  of  Europe.     Thefe  Emi- 


grants are  chiefly  young:  men,  who  left 
their  country  too  young  to  have  contraA- 
ed  deep-rooted  prejudices,  or  fixed  habits. 
They  here  meet  with  pcrfons  from  other 
countries,  following  the  lame  bufinefs,  to 
whom  they  communicate  improvements, 
and  from  whofe  inftrud:ion  they  alfo, 
in  return,  receive  knowledge  in  their 
branch  of  bufinefs.  Thus  our  Amfcrican 
blackfmith,  for  example,  will  have 
learnt  one  part  of  his  trade  of  an  En- 
glifhman,  improved  himfelf  in  another 
part  fi-om  the  inftru<51:iou  of  a  German, 
or  Frenchman,  and  in  the  end,  b<"come  3. 
better  workman  than  either  of  hii  mailers, 
J.O  NGE  V  IT  Y. 
There  is  a  perfon  now  living  at  Taco^ 
ney,  feven  miles  from  Philadelphia,  by 
tlic  name  of  Robert  Glan,  by  trade  a 
flinemaker,  of  the  great  age  of  T12  years 
next  Chriilmas,  who  now  follows  his 
trade,  \yhcn  he  was  27  years  of  age  he 
went  from  Scotland,  the  place  cf  his  nati- 
vity, to  feetlie  coronaticn  of  kin,j  George, 
ift.  It  is  faid  he  retams  his  eye-fight,  fo  as 
to  be  able  to  read  the  fmallefl.  print. 

Of  the  enormous  hones  fot/nd  in  Americct. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  at 
a  fait  lick  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the 
remains  of  feveral  fkeletons  were  difco-. 
vered,  which  demonftratc  the  former  ex- 
igence of  animals,  very  far  furpaffing  in 
fize,  any  at  preient  known.  There  is  now 
in  the  Alufeum  at  Yale-CoIle^e,  teeth  of 
a  monltrous  magnitude,  lent  tiiither  from 
Mufliinghum  by  the  late  General  Parfons. 
The  one  the  writer  of  this  account  faw, 
was  upwards  of  fifteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  inclading  its  fangs,  I  a  or  13 
inches  in  length. 

In  the  year  1783,  as  a  labourer  was 
ditching  a  bog-meadow  belonging  to  a 
clergyman  at  Little-Britain  in  Ulfter 
County,  (New York)  he  found  a  mafs  of 
bones,  not  two  feet  beneath  the  furface  of 
the  ground, of  the  fame  kindprobably'with 
tkofe  obfcrved  at  the  Ohio  :  They  were  of 
a  black  colour,  but  very  hard,  and  the 
fhape  perfed.  A  German  phyfician,  then 
with  the  Eritilh  army  at  New- York,  juft 
before  its  departure,  procured  and  took 
them  all  to  .Europe.  Gentlemen  of  the 
firfi  charader  in  this  country,  faw  them, 
and  declare  that  they  were  aflonifhingly 
large  :  The  tliigh  bone,  in  particular,  a 
gtacleman  meafiired,  and  found  it  35  in- 
ches in  girth. 

It  isimpoflible  to  arrive  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  magnitude  of  an  animal 
from  an  iraperfc<5l  ikektoa ;  but  no  one 
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can  heCtate  to  fiippofe,  that  the  reoft  gi- 
gantic quadrupeds  at  prefent  known,  are 
mere  pigmies  compared  to  fome  of  the 
former  tenants  of  our  wefterii  world  ; 
but  of  thefe  perhaps  nothing  more  will 
ever  be  dil'covcred  than  the  memorials  a- 
bove  related,  and  the  foUowinjr  tradition 
exifting  among  the  natives.  It  is  given 
in  the  very  terms  of  a  Shawanefe  Indian, 
to  fhew  that  the  impreflion  has  been  very 
forcible. 

**  Ten  thoufand  moons  ago,  when 
nought  but  gloomy  forefts  covered  this 
land  of  the  fleeping  fun,  long  before  the 
pale  men  with  thunder  and  fire  at  thiir 
command,  ruflied  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  to  ruin  this  garden  of  nature  ;  when 
nought  hut  the  untaxed  wanderers  of  the 
woods,  and  nitn  as  unreftrained  as  they, 
were  the  lords  of  the  foil — a  race  of  ani- 
mals were  in  being,  huge  as  the  frowning 
precipice,  cruel  as  the  bloody  panther, 
Iwift  as  the  defcending  eagle,  and>terrible 
as  the  angel  of  night. 

The  pines  crafhed  beneath  their  ft'et, and 
the  lake  Ihrank  when  they  flaked  their 
third  ;  the  forceful  javelin  in  vain  was 
hurled,  and  the  barbed  arrows  fell  harm- 
kfs  from  their  fides.  Forefts  were  laid 
wafte  at  a  meal — the  groans  of  expiring 
animals  were  every  where  heard  ;  and 
whole  villages  inhabited  by  men  v/erede- 
ftroyed  in  a  moment. — the  cry  of  univer- 
fal  diflrefs  extended  even  to  the  region  of 
peace  in  the  weft,  and  the  great  Spirit  in- 
terpoftd  to  fave  the  unhappy.  Ihe  fork- 
ed lightning  gleamed  all  around,  and  loud- 
eft  thunder  rocked  the  globe.  The  bolts 
of  Heaven  hurled  upon  the  cruel  deftroy- 
ers  alone,  and  the  mountains  echoed  with 
the  bellowings  of  death.  All  were  killed 
except  one  male,  the  fierceft  of  the  race, 
and  him,  even  the  ariillery  of  the  fkies 
affailcd  in  vain.  He  afccnded  the  blueft 
fummit,  which  (hades  the  fource  of  the 
Monorgahela,  and,  roaring  aloud,  bid  de- 
fiance to  every  vengeance.  The  redlight- 
ning  fcorchtd  the  lofty  firs,  and  rived  the 
knotty  oaks,  but  only  glanced  upon  the  en- 
raged monfter.  At  length,  maddened 
with  fury,  he  leaped  over  the  waves  of  the 
weft  at  a  bound,  and  there  at  this  moment 
reigns  the  uncontroled  monarch  of  the 
wildcrnefs." 

ExtraSl  of  a  letter  from  Virginia^  OSi.  IJ. 
"  Crops  of  tobacco  and  wheat,  as  well 
as  con  , are  very  abundant  ;  all  of  which 
are  incomparably  low  to  what  they  were 
iaft  year  :    Tobaceo,  beft    James-River, 


may  be  had  for  Xff.  and   I?/. wheat 

per  bufliel,  weighing  60  wt.  at  4/6.  and 
Sf-  and  all  other  commodities  low  in  pro- 
portion." 

We  hear  that  at  a  meeting  held  at  New- 
Market  in  the  county  of  Shenindoath, 
Virginia,  to  form  a  plan  for  opening  the 
channel  of  the  river  Shenandoath,  it  was 
rcfolved,  that  commiflioners  be  appointed 
to  re-examine  the  waters  from  the  head  of 
the  propofcd  river,  to  the  Patowmack,  to 
judge  of  the  pradicability  of  opening  a 
channel  for  loaded  boats,  and  form  an  ef- 
timate  of  the  expcnce.  The  examination 
to  be  paid  by  a  lubfcription  raifed  in  the 
fcvcrai  counties,  that  would  be  immedi- 
ately benefited  by  fuch  a  work. 


MARRIAGES. 

New-Jersey.  At  Bardentoivtiy  Dr.  Sa- 
muel Forman  toMifs  Ann  Rogers. 

South-Carolina.  In  CbarUJion^  Mr, 
Jeremiah  C-^ndy  to  Elizabeth  H,  Dough- 
ty ;  Mr.  James  R.  Maxwell  to  MifiHa- 
riet  Rowand  ;  Mr.  George  Morris  to 
Mifs  Martha  bingletary. 

Pennsylvania.  At  Waynejhorough^ 
William  R.  Atlee  Eq.  to  Mifs  Wayne.  In 
Philadelphia^  Samuel  Hodgdon,  Efq.  to 
Mils  Hodge;  Dr.  John  Porter  to  Mil* 
Jane  Dowers. 


DEATHS. 

Massachusetts.  In  Bojion^  The  hon. 
James  Bowdoin  Efq.  formerly  governor        . 
of  that  State,  Prcfident  of  the  American         A 
Agricultural  Society,  Fellow  of  the  Roy- 
al Society  in  London  &c.  As  a  ftatefman 
and  philofopher  he  will  be  long  revered. 

Connecticut.  At  Eajl- Hartford,  Mr. 
John  Abb*,  aged  109, 

N  E  w  -  Y  0  R  K.  In  the  Capital,  Mrs. 
Butler,  confort  of  the  hon.  P.  Butler, 
Efq.  fenator  in  congrefs,  from  the  .State  of 
South  Carolina. 

N  E  w-J  E  R  s  E  T.  At  New-£runfivici, 
Jacob  R.  Hardenbcrgh  D.  D.  Prcfident 
of  Queen's  College. 

Maryland.  At  Annapolis.  The  hon. 
Daniel  of  St  Thomas  Jennifer,  Efq. 

Virginia.  At  Rickmondy  Mr.  John 
Richardfon. 

South-CaRolina.  In  Cbarlejion,  Da- 
vid Guerard,  Efq.  Philip  Prioleau,  Efq. 

Georgia.  At  the  Rock- Landing,  lieute- 
nant Fowles,  and  at  Beard's  Bluff,  lieute- 
nant Moore,   both  of  the  federal  troops. 

Pennsylvania.  In  Philadelphia^  Mr. 
Richard  Vaux,  merchant. 


S^fiiiadeip^ia    ^rice^^'Qurrent^ 
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AJhes^  pot,  p.  totif  35/. 

Brandy,  French, p.  gal.  "Js. 

Bread,  fiip,  per  cwt.  X<)s. 

C  American,  in  bottles,  per 

%   <      dozen  8/4 

•^^   Ll>itto,  per  bbl.  %5s. 

^   C0ak,p.m.feet,(i']f(3-%S'. 

%    \  Merchant,  ^ine  95J. 

J   l^ap,  60s. 

LCedar,  SS^'^S-s. 

Chocolate,  per  lb.  ifzd. 

Coffee,  per.  lb.  I4-I5''- 

r  Superfine,  p.  II.  46s. 

^  I  Common,  44f. 

^<Bur.mid.beJ,  32/6. 

**i   I  Middlings.  2<^J6. 

L.ShipJ}uff,p.  civt.  la-IJJ. 

flax,  per  lb.  7a-9^- 

Flaxfeed,  per  bujh.  S'Sfy- 

Cinfenv^  per  lb.  2-V4. 

Gin,  Holland,  per  gal.        j\f() 

'Wheat,p.bujb.    8/4-8/6. 

R-^e,  Ss. 

Oats,  2/6. 

2  i  Indian  corn,  2fA-Zf^- 

5i      Barley,  4/6. 

bejljhelled,      %Os. 


\^Buckivheat 
IJams,  per  lb. 
HogS-lard, 
Honey, 

Hemp,  per.  ton, 
Hogjheai  hoops, p.  r. 
Hides  ratv,  per  lb. 
Indigo,  Fr.  per  lb. 
Carolina, 


2s 

2y-gd 

lOd, 

So-SSl- 

5-6/. 

9^10^. 

7/6-I2J 

4^-6/6.1 


^    C  Carolina f 

Peafe, 

Rice,  per  civt. 

f  Jamaica  per  g, 

IVindivard, 
J  Antigua, 
I  Barbadoes, 
Country, 


A 


N.  Jer.  24  g. 
Carolina,  ^Ig. 
Turpentine, 


Allum,p.  hujh 
^    1  Liverpool y 
Cadiz, 
Lifbon 
34*^  10 
Meal,  Indian,  p.  bbl.  iZs-I^s 
MohJ[es,pergal.         a/6-2/ 8. U 
Nails,  10,  12  ^S"  %0d.       %\d.  ^ 
Parchment, per  doz.    Z^'Zlf^' 
Porter,  American,  I0/6. 

^    C  Burlington,  <)Qs. 

^   ^^Lotver  Co,         57/5-60j. 
55  60s. 
6-7/6 

24-2  Cj, 

5/3-5/6 

4/6. 

4/10, 

3/9-4^' 

3-3/1. 

2/4. 


'  German, p.  ctvt.  60-7OJ 
\  Englijb,  blijlered,  80, 
I  Amer.p.  ton,  40-60 
.C7oivley*s,p.fag.        85 


{J.R.nciv.befi, 
Inferior, 
Old, 
Rappahan. 
Coloured  Mar yl.  4O-60J. 


2j. 
2/4 
2/3 
2/4 

lOx. 
15'- 

lOs. 

35-4V5 
28-35^. 
45-50/. 
25-27/. 


Snake  root, p.  lb. 
Soap,  common, 

Cajlile, 
Starch, 

Lump,  per  lb. 

Loaf,ftng.  rejin. 

Ditto,  double  ditto. 

I'lavannah,  ivhite. 

Ditto,  broiiin. 


1/6-2/8 

Ad-bd. 

<)d. 


20d. 
<)d. 
Zd. 
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.  Dark, 

I  Long  leaf, 
Eafiern  Shore, 
Carolina,  neiv, 

L         Old, 


a5-28x. 
25-28/. 
18-25/. 
25-17*. 

If6-Zf6. 
4/1-6JS. 

2/9» 


[Mad. p.  p.     40-82/ IC/. 

Lfbon,  37/-IOJ. 

reneriffe,  p.  g.    4/2-4/4- 

Fayal,p.g.  3-3/4 

4(^-6^.-.5  J  Port,  per  pipe,      39-40/- 

Ifc/.'^  ^  Ditto,  per  gal.  5/10 

18^.  Ditto, per  doz.  hot,      30/. 

Claret,  3O-60/. 

Sherry,  p.  gal.     6/9-7/6 

^Malaga,  5  s 


^Mufcf.p.cwt.      ']5-^Os.\Wax,bees,per  lb.       \flo\-%s 


Current  Prices  of  Public  Securities. 


Pennfyhanta  Ne-w-loans.  12/6 — 12/"8. 

Funded  depreciation,  10 — 10/6. 

Unfunded  ditto,  1 3 — 1 3/4, 

Land-office  certificates,  lof6. 

Dollar  money,  lO  advance  on  the  face. 


ferfey  money,  difcount,  20/ 

Pennfyliiania  Neiv  Emiffion,per  cent.  dif.    15 
Continental  certif  cafes,  12/6 — 12/  8 

Facilities^  y/z^jf^ 


Course  of  Exchange. 


JSills  of  Exchange,  London,  90  days,  70. 

Ditto,  60  days,  Jtj;, 

Ditto ^  30  dayf^  74. 


Amflerdam,  60  days,  per  guildeff  2'' 

30  days,  3/1 

France,,         60  </</>/,  ^^r  J  //"wr*/,  if% 

30  </tfy/,  ^  7/3 


Mf:TEOROLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS,   made  in  Philadelphia, 
in  tlie  Month   ot'  October,   1790. 
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ro     CORRESPONDENTS, 


'HE  coiitlnuathn   of  the  Lifs   f>j  Dr,    Franklin  is  unavoidably  poft- 
poned  till  next  month. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  promife  our  readers  feme  intereftiog 
cxtra(fts  I'rom  tlie  Hon.    J^idge  Wilfoii' s  Law-leCiureSj  in  our  next. 

^  Shandectn  Fragment  is  a  tolerable  h?/ttaiion  of  Sterne's  manner  ;  but 
it  is  too  indelicate.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tiiat  talents  are  not  always  ac- 
companied by  z  judicious  tajle.  Should  our  correCpondent  continue  to  ex- 
erciie  his  imitative  faculty,  we  hope  he  v.  ill  hereafter  lludy  the  beauties^ 
and  not  the  imperfeCiions^  of  authors. 

Defirous  of  rendering  our  Hijlory  of  the  A7nerican  Revolution  as  com- 
plete and  accurate  as  poflible,  we  earnellly  requeft  luch  gentlemen  as 
are  pofTtfTed  of  authentic  documents,  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  any 
part  of  the  fubjecT:,  and  which  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  to  com- 
municate them.  We  are  now  approaching  to  that  part  of  the  work,  ia 
which  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ftate  a  variety  of  circumltances  which  pre- 
ceded the  declaration  of  independencey  and  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  that  memorable  event.  Every  hint  therefore,  tending  to  elu- 
cidate this  part  of  the  Hiftory,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  flattering  letters,  from  different  parts 
of  the  continent,  on  the  fubje<5t  of  our  Reviev).  In  return  for  this  ap- 
probation of  our  well-meant  endeavours,  we  can  only  fay,  that  no  pains 
Ihall  be  fpared,  on  our  part,  to  render  this  part  of  the  Aiylum  as  inier- 
elling  as  pofiible.  To  liich  of  our  correfpondents  as  have  exprefied  a 
wilh,  that  we  miaht  extend  our  Revieiu  to  joreign  piU->lications,  we 
would  beg  leave  to  obl'erve,  that  we  have  had  fuch  an  extcnlion  of  our 
original  plan  in  contemplation  ;  but  reflecting  on  the  dtjpcuit)^  of  the  un- 
dertaking, belides  that  it  would  encroach  too  tar  on  the  limits  of  our  mif- 
cellany,  and  might  render  the  Revieiv  of  Jmcricun  publicationsj  lefs  com- 
plete, we  have  been  mduced  to  lay  it  afide  for  the  prefent.  We  (hail 
not,  however,  neglev5t  to  mention  luch  improvements  m  Science  and  the 
Arts,  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  in  Europe. 

The  defcription  of  a  tetnpejly  figned  W.  mentioned  in  our  laft  month's 
Notes  to  correfpondents,  having  (as  we  are  informed)  been  attributed,  by 
iome,  to  a  young  gentleman  of  this  city,  we  think  it  no  more  than  juitice 
to  declare,  that  the  perlormance  alluded  to  was  received  from  a  neigh- 
bouring State,    through  the  medium  of  the  Polt-otiice. 

'^  This  being  the  laft  number  of  Vol.  V.  our  fubfcrlbers  are  refpedfully  informed, 
that  they  fhall  be  fu;ni(hcd,  next  month,  with  a  title-page  and  ittJex  to  the  volum«, 
'I'hc  Afylu:n  for  January  v.'ill  be  printed  witii  an  eli^tnt  neu-  type,  call  far  this 
work,  by  Mr.  Baine,  of  this  city. 
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Gentlemen, 

T  is  now  nearly  two  and  twen- 
_^  ty  years  iiiice  the  College  of 
Philadelphia  conferred  the  firil  ho- 
nours in  medicine,  that  ever  were 
conferred  in  America. 

Thefe  honours  confided  of  Ba- 
chelor's and  Do6lor's  degrees.  By 
the  rules  of  the  College  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  was  conferred  firft,  and 
the  Doctor's  degree  three  years  af- 
terwards, upon  a  Candidate's  pro- 
ducing and  defending  a  thelis  upon 
Tome  medical  fubjecl:.  However 
well  thofe  rules  for  graduating  were 
intended,  they  have  been  found  by 
experience  not  to  anfwer  the  end 
propofed  by  them  ;  for  whether  our 
Bachelors,  after  they  engaged  in 
practice,  loll  the  fpiiit  of  inquiry 
which  is  fo  common  in  colleges,  or 
whether  their  fuccefs  in  bulinels, 
(fijunded  in  the  ignorance  of  their 


patients  of  the  gradation  in  medical 
degrees,)  led  them  to  heUeve  a 
Doctor's  degree  to  be  unneceffary, 
it  is  of  no  confequence  to  determine,^ 
but  it  is  a  well  known  fac^,  that  ot 
the  many  young  gentlemen  who 
have  taken  Bachelor's  degrees  in 
the  College,  very  few  have  return- 
ed to  apply  for  the  hlghejl  honour 
in  medicine. 

In  confequence  of  this  event,  the 
Truitees  of  the  College  have  lately 
abolifhed  the  degree  of  Bachelor  ot 
Medicine,  as  tending  to  favour  in- 
dolence and  impofition ;  and  have 
refolved,  that  hereafter  the  degree 
of  Donor  of  Phyfic,  be  the  only 
medical  honour,  that  Ihall  be  con- 
ferred in  the  College  of  Philadel- 

^  To  render  this  honour  truly  efti- 
mable,  they  have  added  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  medical  FrofeHI^jrs,  and  have 
made  inftrudtion  in  Phyfi»)logy  and 
Natural  riiit'jry,  efTenrial  parts  of 
a  mvjic-il  education. 

Phyf:ology  is  that  part  of  our  fci- 
ence,  w.  ich  expl.iins  the  ufes  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  hum  m  body. 
By  tcaciiing  us  the  exadl  ft^te  of 
the  animal  functions  in  iiealth,  it 
enables  us  to  dilcover  the  deviations 
from  lat  Itare,  which  take  place  in 
difealc.  It  is  the  handmaid  of  A- 
natoniy,  and  is  ablulutely  neceliary, 
to  render  a  knowledge  of  the  Ibuc- 
rii-e  1)1  tne  body  agreeable  and  ufe- 
f u 

Natural  Hiflory  includes  the  ftudy 
of  aninais,  plants,  and  foffil>.  The 
neglect  with  which  this  important 
branch  of  knowledge  has  hitherto 
been  treated,  in  our  American  Col- 
lege ,  has  expoled  our  country,  and 
more  elpecially  the  proffrflion  of 
phylic,  to  the  cen.bre  of  many  in- 
geiiKius  foreigners.  Natural  hiltory 
te  .chs-s  as  the  origin  of  all  our  me- 
diCMifS.  It  unfolds  many  of  the  ope- 
ratiois  of  nature,  wbica  aflitl  us  by 
analogy,  in  our  inquiries  into  the 
cauies  of  difeafes  It  is  moreover 
the  foundation  of  Chemiltry,  and  is 
intimately  connected  with  Natural 
Philofophy,  both  of  which  are  efTen- 
tial  branches  of  medical  fcience. 
Phyficians  are  therefore  called  upon, 
in  a  more  el'pecial  manner,  to  ftudy 
it.  They  reprei'ent  our  great  pro- 
genitor in  the  garden  of  £den.  It  be- 
longs to  them  to  name  the  various 
productions,  not  only  of  the  animal, 
but  of  every  kingdom  in  nature. 
The  firft  Phyficians  in  Europe  have 
been  diilinguiihed  for  their  know- 
ledge in  Natural  hiftory.  Nor  has 
this  noble  fcience  lent  its  aid  to  me- 
dicine alone.  It  has  contributed,  in 
the  hands  of  Phyficians,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  national  profperity. 
The  celebrated  Linnaeus  once  faved 
the  navy  oi  Sweden  from  the  rava- 
ges of  a   woriB,  by  dirc6tini£  the 


timbers,  of  which  the  fliips  \5'ere 
compofed,  to  be  placed  under  water, 
at  that  feafon  of  the  year  in  which 
he  obferved  the  worm  to  dejiofit 
its  eggs.  He  added  like  wife,  by 
his  difcoveries  in  natural  knowledge, 
to  the  agriculiure,  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  his  country. 

The  obligations  which  have  been 
impofed  by  the  new  rules  for  gra- 
duating, upon  each  candidate,  to 
pubhAi  a  thefis,  it  was  conceived 
would  be  attended  with  obvious  ad- 
vantages. He  is  thereby  compel!-  -^ 
ed  to  furnifh,  the  public,  as  well  ... 
as  his  teachers,  with  the  leans  of 
judging  of  his  powers  not  only  of 
retaining,  but  of  cojiihiiiing  ideas. 
He  moreover  provides  an  annual 
vehicle,  for  the  com.nunication  of 
new  fads  and  opinions  in  medi- 
cine ;  for  we  find  fome  of  the  moll 
valuable  dilcoveries  in  phylic, 
which  have  been  made  within  the  \ 
laft  ihinj  yearg^  have  made  their 
firft  appearance  in  the  form  of 
inaugural  diflertations. 

It  is  true,  ihefe  new  arrange- 
ments, for  obtaining  degrees,  have 
added  fomething  to  the  expence  of 
a  medical  education  ;  but  thi?  ad- 
ditional charge,  we  hope,  will  be 
more  than  repaid,  by  the  advan- 
tages which  have  been  enumerat- 
ed. The  whole  expeules  of  a 
Doctor's  degree  in  our  college  are 
moderate,  when  compared  with 
the  price  of  the  fame  honour  in  fo- 
reign countries,  and  yet  we  now 
teach  every  branch  of  medicine, 
that  is  taught  in  the  moft  celebrat- 
ed European  Univerfities. 

It  has  been  faid,  further, — that 
a  fmaljer  portion  of  inftrucTtion  than 
is  given  in  foreign  Univerfities,  is 
bell  accommodated  to  the  prelent 
ftate  of  Society  in  America.  This 
objection  to  our  improvements  in 
the  objedls  and  extent  of  a  medical 
education,  Icarcely  deferves  a  lis- 
rious  refutation.     The   life  of  an 
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American  citizen  is  certainly  as 
valuable  as  the  life  of  an  European 
fubje(5t.  Perhaps  I  fliould  be  fafe 
in  afTerting,  that  it  is  more  fo — for 
in  what  country  upon  the  lurface 
of  our  globe,  have  nature  and  go- 
vernment confpired  to  produce,  fo 
univerfally,  fuch  a  variety  of  thofe 
bleflings  which  render  life  truly  de- 
firable,  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America  ? 

The  two  young  gentlemen  who 
now  appear  before  us,  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  medi- 
cine, received  the  degree  of  Ba- 
chelor of  medicine  in  this  college, 
durmg  the  time  it  bore  the  name 
of  the  Univerfity  of  Pennfylvania. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Say  re,  has  prac- 
tifed  phyfic,  with  reputation,  for 
three  years,  in  the  State  of  New- 
Jerfey — the  other,  Mr.  Bartram, 
grandfon  of  the  famous  Botanill  of 
that  name,  has  ipent  part  of  the  in- 
terval of  his  time,  lii*:ce  he  receiv- 
ed hisfirlldegree,ina  voyage  to  the 
Eafl:  Indies,  where  he  has  acquir- 
ed much  ufeful  knowledge,  partic- 
ularly in  natural  hiftory,  by  form- 
ing a  connection  with  a  Britifh 
Phyfician*  of  the  firft  eminence  in 
that  country.  For  it  belongs  to 
this  noble  fcience,  not  only  to  Iti- 
mulate  to  voyages  of  difcovery, 
but  to  cement,  by  kind  and  friendly 
offices,  the  ingenious  men  of  differ- 
ent nations,  more  than  any  other 
fcience  that  ever  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  mankind. 

The  fubje(5b  of  Mr.  Say  re's  in- 
aagural  dilTertation  is  an  account  of 
the  caufes  which  produce  a  pre- 
difpolition  to  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, and  the  method  of  obviating 
them.  In  this  performance  our 
candidate  has  eftablifheda  doctrine, 
which  was  firft  taught  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  viz.  that  the 


pulmonary  confumptlon  is  a  prima' 
ry  difeafe  of  the  nuboLe  fyftem  ;  and 
of  courfe,  tliat  ulcers,  and  pus  in 
the  lungs,  which  have  been  fo  long 
the  objects  of  the  faith,  and  the  fub- 
jects  of  the  experiments  of  phyfi- 
cians,  are  the  efftSis  and  not  the 
caufes  of  the  difeafe.  The  reme- 
dies, recommended  by  the  candi- 
date, are  adapted  to  his  proximate 
caufe.  They  are  exercife,  efpeci- 
ally  on  horfe-back  ;  pure  air ;  fui- 
table  diet  J  a  chearful  tone  of  mind, 
and  every  thing  elfe  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  impart  vigour  to  the  whole 
fy  ftc-m. 

This  thefis  is  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States, — not 
becaufe  the  author  is  unacquainted 
with  the  language  of  ancient  R.ome, 
but  becaufe  he  believed  that  pub- 
lilhing  in  a  language  that  is  intelli- 
gible to  every  body,  is  not  only  the 
bell  means  of  diffufing  medical 
knowledge,  but  of  opening  more  ex- 
tenfive  fources  of  information  and 
difcovery  in  our  profeflion. 

The  fubjeCt  of  Mr.  Bartrara's 
inaugural  differtation  is  **  Ali- 
ment." He  divides  it,  very  pro- 
perly, into  fufch  fubftances  as  nou- 
rilh  Che  body  dire^Ij/^  and  indireBly , 
and  into  fuch  as  are  of  a  ?7uxcd  na- 
ture. Thefehe  afterwards  divides 
into  vegetable  and  animal  matter?. 
In  the  courfe  ot  his  performance, 
he  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
diet  of  molt  of  the  nations  in  the 
world,  and  its  various  influence  up- 
on health,  and,  m  Ibme  inllances, 
upon  morals  and  manners.  This  in- 
genious eifay  contains  knowledge 
alike  interefting  and  intelligible  t9 
all  clajfcs  of  fiopie  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  it  is  written  in  a 
language,  which  can  be  read  only 
by  a  Imall  part  of  our  citizens. 

In  order  to  give  the  candidates 


*  Dr.  James  x^nderfon,  pliyfician-generil  to  the  troops  of  the  Britifli  Eall-India 
company  at  Madrafs,  and  author  of  leveral  valuable  publicatioiis  upon  natural  hil- 
tory. 
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an  opportunity  of  difcovering  their 
knowledge  on  the  lubjetfts  of  their 
rcfpedivediliertarions,  a  few  quef- 


tions  will  now  be  propofed  to  them 
by  each  of  the  medical  Profeft- 
fors. 


The  CANDIDATES  being  examined,  and  the 
Degrees  conferred,"^  tJie  following  Charge  to  the  Gradu- 
ates was  delivered  by  the  Frowoii,  William  Smith, 
D.D. 


Gentlemen  Graduates, 

CUSTOM  requires  that  we 
fliould  now  take  leave  of  you 
with  a  (horc  j^ddrefs  or  Charge,  re- 
fpej^ting  your  future  conduct  in  life. 
A  loiig  one  would  be  unpardonable 
on  the  prefent  occafion. 

It  hath  been  your  good  fortune 
to  be  produced  this  night,  in  a  moft 
conipicuous  point  of  view.  You 
have  been  diftinguilhed  with  the  ho- 
nours oiihhCoilegey  in  the  prefence 
of  the  moft  illuttriousf  Afleinbly 
vhich  hatii  ever  graced  its  walls  ; 
and  are  called  upon  the  theatre  of 
life,  when  a  new  and  glorious  ^Era 
hath  opened  upon  your  country — 
Peace,  Liberty,  andhidepeiidence  I'e- 
cured — a  wife  and  admired  frame 
of  Government  eftabliflied — a  go- 
vernment aufpicious  to  the  Sciences, 
and  to  all  thole  liberal  Arts  and  Ac- 
tions, by  which  the  glory  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind  can  be  advanced. 

Great  and  dignified,  applauded  by 
the  wor4d  and  favoured  by  heaven, 
have  been  the  labours  of"  thole 
Worthies,  by  whole  atchieveme.i.ts 
your  country  hath  ellablilhed  her 
prefent  rank  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  1  Long  may  they  adorn 
the  living  Lift  of  Heroes,  Patriots, 
and  Sages!  Late,  very  late,  may 
they  be  enrolled  amono; the  lln'jiri- 
9!is  Dead,  who  have  been  the  bene- 
fa<Stors  of  mankind  !  Yet  will  nut 


their  day,  although  (in  favour  to 
our  Prayers)  lengthened  to  the  ut- 
mofl  pofiibility  of  the  hun^an  fpan, 
be  fufficient  to  build  up  and  to  com- 
pleat  the  mighty  fabric  of  American 
happinefs  and  glory  !  Tofucceed  to 
their  labours  will  be  the  lot  of  the 
prefent  riling  generations  of  youth! 
Confider,  then,  upon  what  an  auguft 
theatre  you  are  now  called  forth, 
and  what  an  immenfe  field  of  aclioa 
lies  before  you  1 

That  you  may  be  prepared,  there- 
fore, for  the  high  atchievements  of 
public  virtue  and  ufefulnefs,  which 
await  you;  Strive,  in  the  firft  place, 
for  refpec'tability  and  eminence  in 
the  Profeffion  to  which  you  have 
been  bred,  being  afTured  of  this — 
that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  a  man 
(however  fliining  his  parts)  to  rife 
\x\x.(.)  pub  lick  ufefulnefs  and  trull,  un- 
lefs  he  hath  firft  made  himfelf  re- 
fpecStable  by  integrity  of  condu(il, 
and  a  laudable  attention  to  his  pri" 
vate  concerns. 

You  have  been  educated  to  a  no- 
ble Profeffion,  young  gentlemen  ! 
The  right  ufe  and  excrcife  of  it 
will  elevate  you  to  a  high  rank  in 
fociety.  For,  proportioned  to  the 
advantages  which  mankind  have  de- 
rived from  Ikilful  PratStitioners  in 
the  Healing  Arty  are  the  honours 
which  have  been  paid  to  them  in  e- 


*  See  our  Chronicle,  page  420. 

-}•  The  Prefidcnt  and  Vice-Piefident  of  the  United  States,  and  both  Houfcs  of  Con- 
grtli,;  The  Governor,  and  both  Houlesof  the  Lcgillature  of  Penniylvania,  and  other 
publick  Codies  of  the  city  of  Philudtlphiu. 
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very  community — honours  feme- 
times  approaching  almoft  to  divine! 
Nor    is  this  without    reafon  ;    for, 
next    to  peace  of  mind,  reflexion 
upon  a  virtuous  courfe  of  life,  and  a 
foul    al'piring    towards   perfection  ; 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  defued 
5n  this  world  than  Health  of  Bodjy 
and  the  knowledge  how  to  remedy 
or  alleviate   the  various  ills  of  life. 
To  a  man  poUeired  of  this  know- 
ledge, many  will  be  the  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  good  ;   many  the  calls 
of  charity  to  the  poor  ;  and  many 
the    fj)e<^tacles  of  mii'ery  which  he 
will  be  led  to  behold  !  On  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  what  can  be  a  greater  or- 
nament to  the  Man^  or  the  Phyficl- 
aiij   than    a   benevolent  and  tender 
heart,  and  a  foul  fympathizing  with 
the    miferies   which  he  is  intent  to 
relieve  ?   And   while  he  thus  gains 
the   confidence    of  the  fick,  by  his 
humanity  and    love,  what  can  afli- 
milate  him   more   to  the  Divinity, 
thiin  to  embrace  the  occaiion  which 
is   ottered,  to  remind   them  of  the 
frailty  of  their  nature,    the   uncer- 
tainty of  life  and  the  neceffity  of  feri- 
ous  and  tuber  reflexion  \  And  when, 
at  lall,  all  human  aid  fails,  and  it  be- 
comes  a   duty  to  declare  the  awful 
tidings  of  an  approaching  diffolution 
—  then  for  a  Ihyjician  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  every  e.idearmg attention 
which  belongs  to  his   protVflion)  to 
fiiew  himl'eif  the  true  Chriltian,  the 
man   of  Piety,   and  Confolation  in 
Chrlll  Jefu^ — this,  in  a   Lay-Cha- 
racler,  may  have  an  efficacy,  in  re- 
fp&dl  to  the  livings    as    well  as  the 
dyifig^  which  will  do  honour  to  our 
Chriitianity  ! 

In  full  confidence,  therefore,  that 
you  are  both  qualified,  and  dilpofed, 
to  aft  this  noble  and  dignified  part 
in  your  profefiion,  you  have  been 
admitted  to  the  highell  honoM'i, 
which  this  ancient  Seminary,   (the 


Birth-place  of  medical  Education  in 
America)  can  confer.  It  is  fit  that 
men,  duly  qualified  by  regular  and 
fuccefsfui  ftudy,  in  an  Inllitution, 
of  this  kind,  (hould  carry  with  them 
fuch  honourable  teftimonials  of  their 
ability,  as  may  introduce  them  into 
future  ufeful'iefs,  and  direct  the 
fuffering  and  aiflifted,  to  whom 
they  may  apply  for  relief,  with  the 
greateft  probability  of  fuccef?. 

By  a  due  attention  to  the  late  re- 
gulations and  laws  of  this  college, 
retpecfting  a  medical  education  and 
degrees  (as  hath  been  already  Ha- 
ted by  my  learned  colleague)  *  its 
honours  can  never  be  conferred  up- 
on the  undeferving,  and  ougiit  to  be 
held  in  the  lame  ellimation,  as  the 
like  honours  in  the  moft  celebrated 
European  Seminaries.  Nay,  we 
trufl  that  a  medical  education  and 
degree,  under  the  celebrated  pro- 
fellbrs  in  this  College,  men  Hiilful  in 
the  caufes,  and  experienced  in  the 
cure,  of  the  difeafes  incident  to 
the  country  we  inhabit,  will  he  con- 
fidered  as  the  furell  teftlmony  of 
merit  among  American  praftiiion- 
er*?.  The  Sciences  have  happily  atp 
tained  to  that  Hate  of  perfection  in 
thefe  United  States,  that  a  foreiga 
education  is  no  longer  nece{r3ry, 
even  if  it  were  longer  political  or 
expedient. 

In  that  immenfe  extent  of  terri- 
tory, which,  through  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God,  hath  now  become 
thefovereign  domain  of  the  United 
States,  fo  richly  varied  in  (oil,  cli- 
mate, and  production,  what  a  noble 
field  of  inveftigation  lies  before 
you  ?  what  fources  and  fubje6ts  of 
improvement.  Moral  and  Fhytical 
— in  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and 
the  follil  kingdoms  ? 

Through  our  vatl  woods  and  fo- 
refts — -on  our  mountains  and  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth — in  om~  lakes 


'  Sec  Dr>  Rnfh's  addrcfs  infcited  above. 
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and  rivers —  the  Res  Phyfica  a- 
bounds.  Many  new  Medicines  are 
yet  to  be  difcovered  ;  many  new 
articles  of  Commerce  and  of  Food 
for  man  and  beaft,  A  negledt  or 
wan'  of  Ikill,  to  improve  thofe  natur- 
al advantages,  hath  been  laid  to  our 
charge  by  lome  foreigners.  If 
there  be  any  jultice  in  the  charge 
(which,  confidering  our  former  fi- 
tuation  and  circumftances,  we  can- 
not allow)  tlie  time  is  now  come, 
when,  to  men  educated  as  you  have 
been,  your  country  looks  to  wipe  off 
the  reproach.  Great  will  be  your 
opportunities  of  inveitigation  and 
difcovery,  in  the  different  parts  of 
America,  to  which  you  are  going 
forth  ;  and  we  truft  that  your  ilu- 
dies  and  enquiries  will  be  continu- 
ed to  the  utmoil  period  of  your 
lives;  nobly  emulous  of  having  your 
names  ranked  with  the  Linnceufes, 
the  Boerhaaves,  the  Hallers,  the 
Harvey^,  and  the  CuUens  of  your 
profeflion  ! 

And  here  I  ought  to  conclude,  if 
the  aufpicious  preience  of  fuch  an 
illuftrious  affembly  did  not  encou- 
rage me  in  congratulations  upon  the 
fiouriftiing  ftate  of  the  fciences  in 
thefe  United  State?,  and  particular- 
ly in  this  femina.ry.  The  late  ar- 
rangements in  its  fchools,  and  the 
additional  eilablifliments  propofed 
in  it  (if  the  means  of  accomplifh- 
ment  fail  not)  will,  we  truft,  foon 
render  it  one  of  the  chief  lights  of 
the  new  world — adiftinguiflied  feat 
of  fcience — a  bountiful  nuriery  for 
men  of  every  liberal  profelfion, 
and  particularly  law-givers,  raagi- 
ftrates  and  ufeful  citizens. 

To  this  intent  was  the  eftablifh- 
ment  uf  the  lei^ture  which  hath 
been  opened  this  night,  under  a 
truly  eminent  and  learned  Law- 
ProfelU)r — With  the  like  intent,  the 
lecture  on  Natural  Hiltory  and  Bo- 
tany, to  be  conneCttd  with  the  Fhi 
lofophy  oi  Agviculiure,  was  lately 


inflituted — In  addition  to  thefe, 
the  eftablifhment  of  Lectures  in 
the  Belles  Lettres,  accompanied 
with  exercifes  in  compofiiion  and 
oratory,  in  the  language  of  our 
own  country — Ledures  on  naval 
and  military  affairs,  comprehendinir, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  the 
higher  parts  of  aftronomy,  naviga- 
tion, tacfticks,  fortification,  engi- 
neering and  the  like — is  much  to  be 
defired.  'Tis  true,  that  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  many  of  the 
branches  of  I'cience  above  enumerat- 
ed, are  profelTed  and  taught  in  inoft 
of  our  State-Seminaries,  as  far  as 
the  tender  age  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  other  ftudies, 
in  the  fliort  time  allotted  to  colle- 
giate education  in  America,  will 
admit.  But  an  ertablifhmenr  which 
would  afford  our  youth  an  opportu- 
nity of  revifingand  finifhing  thofe, 
and  other  liberal  branches  of  educa- 
tion, at  a  more  advanced  flage  of 
life,  is  flill  wanted. 

Such  an  eftablifliment,  I  need  not 
add,  lliould  be  made  at,  or  near  the 
feat  of  the  general  government. 
For  there  our  youth,  from  the 
aga  of  eighteen  years  and  upward, 
who  have  finilhed  their  courfe  of 
collegiate  _educat ion,  in  their  own 
State  Seminaries,  (inftead  of  tra- 
velling into  foreign  couiuries,  for  a 
further  polifli  or  Hnilhing)  will  have 
the  far  more  delirable  opportunity,- 
not  only  of  a  revifaland  finifl-iing  of 
the  lame,  as  aforefaid,  in  all  its  libe- 
ral branches;  but  likewile  of  pre- 
paring themfeives  for  publick  life, 
forming  friendlhips  and  connexions, 
and  obtaining  an  early  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  and  conftitution  of 
their  conntry  ;  by  an  occalional  at- 
tendance on  the  debates  of  congrcfs, 
and  a  free  intercourfe  with  ingenu- 
ous youth,  their  feliow-ftudents,  and 
men  of  learning  and  experience, 
from  every  part  of  the  U^iited 
States. 
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Happy  Ihould  I  confider  mylelf, 
if,  before  the  clofe  of  ^  life,  vviiich, 
for  forty  years  paft,  hath  been 
zealoufly  devoted  to  the  fervice  and 
advancement  of  the  fciences  in  A- 
merica,  I  could  behold  fuch  an  e- 
ftablifliment  made.  The  time  is 
now  come,  (and  I  cannot  defpair  of 
the  means)  when,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  literature,  I  fee  before 
me,  not  only  the  Reprefentatives  of 
a  great  and  enlightened  State,  but 
the  illuftrious  Reprefentatives  of  the 
United  States,  to  v/hofe  early  at- 
tention fuch  an  eftablilhment  hath 
been  recommended  by  the  higheft 
and  moft  refpedlabie  *  authority. 
And  although  it  cannot  be  perma- 
nently made,  until  a  permanent  re- 
fidence  fliall  take  place  ;  yet  the 
fame  good  effects  may,  in  the  mean 
time,  be  attained  by  a  temporary 
engrafting  of  the  deiign,  upon  fome 
v/ell  regulated,  lublilting  feminary, 
during  the  temporary  refidence  of 
Congreis,  in  any  particular  city  or 
place  within  the  Union  ;  and  the 
ProfefTorfhips  neceffary  at  prefent, 
would  afterwards  become  the  foun- 
dation for  a  permanent  eitablifhment 
of  the  iciences  in  a  general  iemina- 
ry,  to  follow  wherefoever,  in  the 
courfe  of  divine  providence,  the 
general  feat  of  Empire  Ihali  perma- 
nently reft. 

On  fuch  a  fubject,  and  before 
fuch  an  audience,  little  more  need 
be  faid.  The  Sciences  are  coy  mif- 
treifes.  They  mult  be  wooed  be- 
fore they  are  won.  Many  circum- 
ftances  muft  confpire  towards  their 
introduction  into  any  country. 
Nor  can  they  ever  be  introduced, 
in  any  confiderable  degree,  till  li- 
berty and  property  are  lecured  by 
equal  laws,  and  till  ibcietiesof  men, 
by  virtuous  induftry,  have  fur- 
mounted  the  dii^cuities  of  their  in- 
fant Hate,  and  have  attained  to  Tome 


degree  of  eafe  and  independence. 
A  provifion  mnft  be  made  for  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  before  men  can 
attend  to  its  embellifliments.  But 
in  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  fociety, 
when  the  bodily  labour  and  time  of 
the  whole  community  are  no  long- 
er neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  ani- 
mal life,  it  becomes  its  intereft  to 
improve  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  employ  the  heads,  as  well  as  the 
hands,  of  the  individuals  for  the  pub- 
lick  good,  and  to  reward  them  ac- 
cordingly— for  which  ample  returns 
will  be  made,  by  the  multiplicity  of 
ufeful  inventions  and  difcoveries  ; 
tending  to  Ihorten  labour  ;  to  bring 
nature  moi  e  under  iubje6lion  to  art; 
to  render  life  comfortable  ;  to  pre- 
ferve  or  recover  health;  to  improve 
government,  manners,  and  religion; 
and  to  promote,  throughout  the 
whole  fociety,  that  propriety  of  fen- 
timent  and  action,  which  not  only 
conftitutes  the  chief  preheminence 
of  man  above  the  irrational  creati- 
on, but  of  one  coi^imunity  of  men 
above  another.  When  this  happy 
provilion  is  once  made  for  advanc- 
ing the  beft  interefts  of  mankind, 
by  a  good  education  of  youth,  and 
a  liberal  cukivation  of  the  fciences; 
and  while  communities  keep  in  view 
thole  principles  of  virtue,  by  which 
they  were  fiift  raifed  into  import- 
ance and  eminence,  they  continue 
to  flourifh.  But  when  they  forget 
thoie  ufeful  arts  and  improvements 
which  contributed  to  their  prolpe- 
rity,  or  when  they  leek  to  improve 
too  much  ;  when  luxury  and  diffi- 
pation  begin  to  lap  the  foundations 
of  virtue,  and  to  uiidermine  the 
mafculine  thought;  when  youth,  and 
even  riper  age  become  enervated 
with  the  love  of  pleafure  ;  when 
elegance  and  true  decorum  degene- 
rate into  finical  and  fantaftick  be- 
haviour J   when  religion  comes  10 


*  See  the  firft  fpeech  of  the  Preiident  of  the  United  States, 
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be  defplfed,  and  the  beft  offices  of 
a  citizen  (commerce,  agriculture, 
and  magiftracy,)  are  no  longer  held 

honourable then  is  the  crifis  of 

greatnefs  among  a  people,  and  a 
fad  reverfe  of  fortune  enfues ! 
The  mind  debafed,  and  become  too 
indolent  for  intenfenefs  of  thought, 
leeks  to  creep  along  the  flowery 
vale  of  fuperficial  knowledge,  ra- 
ther than  to  foar  into  the  fublime 
heights  ot  wifdom  and  true  philofo- 
jDhy.  An  empty  fmattering,  the 
fliadow  of  fcience — a  dealing  in  tri- 
fles, the  literary  luxury  of  virtuofo- 
fhip — fucceed  to  the  found  exerci- 
fes  of  the  underftanding.  Depra- 
vity of  tafte  and  corruption  of 
manners  deftroy  true  literature,  and 
therewith  all  true  fenfe  of  liberty, 
all  moral  excellence,  and  all  thofe 
virtuous  and  ufeful  arts,  which  are 
the  ftrength  and  ornament  of  foci- 
ety,  and  the  glory  of  human  nature. 
There  is  no  medium  or  ftation- 
ary  point  among  the  fciences,  in 
refpecl:  to  cultivation.  They  muft 
be  progrelfive,  either  towards  per- 


fe(5lion,  or  degeneration— —This 
is  an  important  leflon,  taught  us  by 
the  hiftory  and  experience  of  nati- 
ons. Our  Day  of  Science  hatli 
dawned  upon  us — It  is  rifing  to- 
wards meridian  fplendour- — Let  us 
attend  to  the  great  decree  of  hea- 
ven, which  hath  gone  forth — "  Eve- 
ry part  of  America,  every  nation 
and  people,  of  every  colour  and  e- 
very  clime  therein,  fliall  be  enlight- 
ened and  free  /" The  Rdersand: 

PeopJe  of  th'fefe  United  States  are 
called  upon,  as  the  chofen  inftru- 
ments  of  the  great  work — for  en- 
larging the  Iphere  of  humanity, 
letting  the  opprelfed  go  free,  and 
extending  the  inierefts  and  influence 
of  Science,  Religion,  and  civil  Li- 
berty, and  all  their  concomitant 
bleflings,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  1 
Ye  Fathers  of  your  Country  1  I 
know  you  hear  and  feek  to  obey  the 
Call — May  the  Almighty  Ruler  of 
the  Univerfe  profper  the  work  he 
hath  committed  into  your  hands — 
and  let  the  glory  be  afcribed  to 
Him,    for  ever  and  ever. 


TRANSLATED  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 

EXTRACTS  fro7n  the  correfpondence  of  the  prefent 
King  <?/Sweden,  when  a  young  man^  with  the 
fiiperintendents  of  his  education, 

(Continued  from  page  290.^ 


Con7it  Scheffsr  to   his  Royal  High- 
nefs. 

I  AM  glad  to  hear  that  vou  are 
going  upon  a  very  agreeable 
journey.  You  purpofe  firit,  as  I 
have  heard,  to  vifu  Uplal.  That 
city  deferves  your  attention  in  ma- 
ny refpedls.  Its  antiquity,  cele- 
brity, monuments,  and  prel'ent  e- 
llablifliments  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
interelljng  objet^ts  of  your  obferva' 


tion  and  refle6lion.  Efpeclally,  I 
take  it  for  granted,  that  you  will 
form  a  plealing  acquaintance  with 
thofe  n>en  io  ufeful  to  the  State, 
who  devote  their  time  and  talents 
to  the  inihucftion  of  youth.  If  ge-. 
nius,  knowledge,  and  civil  virtues, 
contribute  to  the  felicity  of  the 
V  orld,  what  grateful  reipedl  do  we 
not  owe  to  thoie,  who  take  upon 
them  the  ircublelbme  lafe  to  form 
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the  underftandings  and  the  hearts 
of  our  youth  !  to  inveiligate  their 
difpofitions  :  to  dilcern  their  differ- 
ent talents  ;  and  thus  to  make  the 
beft  of  the  gifts  that  each  individu- 
al may  poilefs  !  To  infpire  all  with 
a  defire  of  true  glory  ;  to  excite 
an  emulation  among  them,  to  en- 
lighten them  by  precepts  and  ani- 
mate them  by  examples !  to  trace  the 
pathwhich  will condutft  them  to  hap- 
pinefs,  by  good  and  patriotic  a6tions  1 
This  is  the  pidlure,  though  imper- 
fect, of  a  good  uni  verfity .  It  is  almoll 
impoflTible,  that  a  young  perfon  edu- 
cated in  fuch  a  fchool,  Ihould  come 
from  it  without  an  heart-felt  ardour 
for  all  his  duties,  which  ought  to  be 
the  great  delign  of  all  our  ftudies. 
Thus,  my  prince,  you  will  be  fenfi- 
ble  what  care  and  protection  a  go- 
vernment owes  to  fuch  eltabhih- 
ments,  in  order  to  give  them  all  the 
perfedlion  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Anfvjsr  from  Bis  Ray  at  High- 
nefs. 

I  HAVE  been  atUpfal,  and  there 
found  all  that  you  told  me  of.  It  is 
true,  that  among  the  principal  cares 
~  of  governments  is  that  of  watch- 
ing over  the  education  of  youth  : 
This  it  is  that  forms  good  citlzmSy 
which  make  the  profperity  and 
power  of  a  State.  Uplal  is  vener- 
able for  its  monuments  of  antiqui- 
ty. It  was  the  ancient  feat  of  ma- 
ny illuftnous  kings.  It  was  alfo  fa- 
mous by  the  temple  of  Odin,  where 
all  the  nations  of  the  North  came 
to  worfliip.  It  afterwards  became 
a  center  of  the  Northern  chriftian 
hierarchy.  That  celebrated  tem- 
ple, now  changed  into  a  Chriilun 
Cathedral,  is  a  ftriking  example  of 
human  viciffitudes,  and  a  proof  of 
our  felicity,  in  a  religion  whole 
truths  are  eternal. 


Coimt  Scheffer  to   hh   Royal  High- 
nefs. 

IT    gives   me    great   joy,    my 
prince,  that  you  are  pleafed  with 
your  vifit  to  Upfal.      I  take  great 
intereft    in  the  honour  of  that  uni- 
verfity ;  which  depends,  not  a  little, 
on  fatisfying  a  travellerof  your  cha- 
racter.    I    am  informed  that  an  a- 
cademic   difputation    was    held    in 
your  pre  fence,  the  objetft  of  which 
was  to  prove,  that  the  qualities  of  a 
good  heart  are  greatly  fuperior  to  all 
the  perfeclions  of  genius,     I    do  not 
know  how  far  this  literary  exercife 
gave  public  fatisfaCtion ;  but   I  am 
fure  that  a  more  important  i"ubject 
could  not  have   been  chofen,    in  a 
time  when  morality  is  fo  extreme- 
ly neglected.     One  cares  now  but 
Httle  for  what  is  juft   and   honeft. 
Intereft  is  the  great  purfuit.    A  fpi- 
rit  of  intrigue  is  become  eftimable  : 
the  greateit  encomium  is  beftowed 
upon  a  perfon,  by  faying,  that  he  is 
a  knowing  man,*  which  is  a  word 
of  reproach"  1n  all  countries,  where 
good   morals  prevail.    An   upright 
man,  who  fcorns  dlffimulation,  who 
minds  nothing  but  his  duty,  who  di- 
rects his  vievvs   to  the  public  good, 
reo-ardlefs   of  perfonal  and  partial 
int'erefts,    is  but  little  §fteemed  by 
his   countrymen;    they  pay    more 
refpect  to  Ichemers,  who  know  how 
to  make  their  own  fortune  and  that 
of  their  friends,  without  being  fcru- 
pulous  in  the  choice  of  means.  You 
will,  no  doubt,  my  dear  prince,  deem 
this  an  alarming  evil,  and  alk  what 
remedy  can  be   applied  againft  it. 
The   moft  effecl:ual  would  be  to  re- 
ftore  that  facred  reverence  for  reli- 
gion, which  is  generally  diminiflied. 
Its  morality  is  the  moft  perfeCt  :  A 
good  chriftian  is  neceffarily  an  ho= 
neft  man,  and  a  good  patriot. 


*  In  French, /«  etrufef  in  Swedifh,/w^. 
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T    AGREE  with  you,  Sir,  that  a 
good  heart  is  preferable  to  intellec- 
tual talents.      But  1  cannot  approve 
the  exp-eilion,  that  '  a  fpirit  of  in- 
trigue has  obtained  the  national  ef- 
teen.'      Perhaps   I    am   prejudiced 
by  the  atre:l:ion  I   have  for  my  na- 
tion, becaufe  t  am   born  a  Swede, 
and  vvill  not  fufpec^t  my  countrymen 
of  fuch  fentiments;  or   that  1   wil- 
lingly afcnbe  to  others  the  difpoll- 
tions  I  feel  within  myfelf,  and  there- 
fore believe  them  to  be  (incere.   Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Swedilli   nation 
has,  in  all  times,   been  fo  noted  for 
fincerity,  that  when  in  other,   per- 
haps more  polifhed,   but  lets  upri<Tht 
Datiuns,  ox\t.  would  delcribe  a  per- 
fon  who  I'poke  what  he  thonghr,  it 
was  cultomary  to  fay,   he  is   right 
do'mn  honeft  as  a  S~iVede.     This  telti- 
mony  to  Swedilh  (incerity,    given 
by    rival    nations,    who  could    not 
help  refpeding  virtue,  even  in  their 
enemies,  lliould,  I  think,  julViry  the 
nation  againft  your  furmile.     It  can 
not  have   changed    its  character  in 
fo  (hort  a  time,   and  have  adopted 
one  of  a  contrary  nature. 

The  Co'.mts'  Reply. 

I T  is  very  laudable,  my  prince, 
'  to  love  our  nation  ;  but  we  ought 
to  love  our  country  iliU  more.  We 
may  love  our  nation  too  much  ;  that 
js,  our  coteinporaries.  We  may  be- 
come partial  to  their  failings  ;  mag- 
ijify  their  good  cjmlities ;  and,  in 
many  refpe^ils,  be  prejudiced  by  the 
taftes  and  manners  which  connect 
us  with  iheni.  Befides,  there  is  a 
kind  of  affection  for  «ur  nation, 
which,  in  fact,  is  nothing  but  felf- 
love  :  We  extol  it  above  all  others, 
from  a  lecret  pride,  which  appro- 
priates to  ourfelves  a  ihare  of  thofe 


liberal    encomiums.     The  love    of 
our  cou'Ury  is  free  from  this  V^eak- 
neis.   This  affedion,   which  may  in 
other  worils  be  called,  a  zeal  for  the 
public  good  J  renders  us  very   Iharp- 
ligh-ed,   both  with  rerpe<il  to  their 
faults  and  virtues.    It  prompts  us  to 
expofe    thofe,  in  order  to  correct 
them  ;  becaul'e  they  generally  exift 
— only   by  ?iot  being  known.     After 
having  nade  this  obfcMvation,  I  will 
candidly  acknowledge,  that 'our  na- 
tion  has    many  excellent  qualities. 
The  common  people  are  thoroughly 
good^  have  hearts  full  of  honour,  are 
brave,   yet    mild  ;     are    faithful  to 
their  duties,    and   eafily  governed, 
provided    nothing    unreafonable    is 
required.     The  higher  claifes  have 
alio,  no  doubt,   a  fund  of  thefe  vir- 
tues ;     but    the    luxury    introduced 
among  them,  has  produced  that  cor- 
ruption of  manners,' of  which  1  com- 
plained m  my  laft  letter. 

You  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knownig  this  evil ;  there- 
fore 1  thought  proper  to  inform  you 
of  it  ;  becaufe  I  have  a  confident 
hope,  that  you  will,  at  a  luture  day, 
do  much  i'or  the  abolition  of  it.  The 
firlt  Hep  towards  it,  (1  cannot  too 
olten  repeat  it,)  will  be  to  prove, 
both  by  your  precept  and  example, 
that  honefty,  beneficence,  juitice, 
and  zeal  tor  the  pubnc  good,  have 
the  firll  place  in  your  elteem ;  and 
that  thele  virtues  deferve  the  fame 
refpedl:  from  the  public  mind.  With 
the  greattjl  abditieSy  one  will  never 
be  a  great  many  without  an  excellent 
hearty  lays  Trublet :  E^ais  de  litter  : 
et  demon  Stris'e  to  imprint  this 
maxim  upon  the  nation.  The  event 
will  be,  to  diminilh,  at  leall,  if  not 
to  deitroy,  that  luxury,  which  has 
proved,  to  our  national  manners,  a 
Pandora's  box,  from  which  ifTue  all 
the  plagues  that  afflict  us. 
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IN  the  beginning  of  the  Year 
i6(;0,  a  body  of  French-Jndl- 
ansy  fent  out  by  the  Count  de  Fron- 
tenacy  and  led  on  by  MoJiJieur  de  Her- 
villey  furprifed  the  village  of  Scks- 
nedadyy  then  on  the  frontiers  of 
iVciy  Torky  and  mafTacred  all  the 
inhabitants,  unlefs  a  very  few  that 
efcaped  naked  to  the  woods.  The 
ever  faithful  Mohawksy  as  foon  as 
they  received  the  news  of  this  bar- 
barous enterprize,  lent  out  a  hun- 
dred of  their  brilkell  young  men, 
who  purfued  the  Frsnchy  fell  upon 
their  rear,  killed  a  great  many  of 
ihem,  and  took  feveral  Prifoners. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  old  men,  or 
Sachems y  haitened  to  Albany ,  to  con- 
dole with  ihe  Engiljh  on  this  me- 
ancholy  occafion.  i'art  of  their 
fpeech  was  as  follows. 

Brethren, 

*^  We  came  from  our  wigwams 
with  tears  in  our  eyes,  to  bemoan 
the  bloodlhed  at  Schenedady.  The 
French,  on  this  occafion,  have  not 
acted  like  brave  men,  but  like  thieves 
and  robbers.  What  they  have  done 
cannot  be  called  a  victory,  but  on- 
ly a  farther  proof  that  periidy  is  in 
their  hearts.  Be  not  therefore  dif- 
couraged.  We  give  you  this  belt 
to  wipe  away  your  tears. — " 

Brethren, 

■  '^  While  we  bury  your  dead, 
bafely  murdered  in  cold  blood  at 
ScheneCiadyy  we  know  not  what  may 
have  befallen  our  own  people,  who 
are  gone  in  purluit  of  the  enemy  : 
The  iame  thing  that  has  happened  to 
you  may  perhaps  have  happened  to 
us;  and  alas!  they  may  be  dead  alfol" 
^*  Great  and  fudden  is  the  mif- 


chlef  that  has  falletl  upon  you,  as  if 
it  had  fallen  from  heaven  upon  our- 
felves.  Our  forefathers  taught  us 
to  go,  with  all  fpeed,  to  lament  with 
our  brethren,  when  any  difafter  or 
misfortune  happens  to  thofe  who 
are  leagued  in  the  fame  chain  with 
us.  Take  this  bill  of  vigilance,  bre- 
thren, from  us,  that  you  may  be 
more  on  your  guard  for  the  future. 
We  alio  give  you  Eye-vjutery  that 
you  may  be  more  lliarp-fighted." 

*'  We  are  now  come  to  the  houfe 
where  we  were  wont  to  renew  the 
covenant-chain;  but,  alas  !  we  find 
it  polluted — polluted  with  blood. 
All  the  tive  nations  have  heard  of 
the  horrid  deed,  and  we  come  to 
wipe  away  the  blood,  and  make 
clean  the  houfe.  So  long  as  a  man 
of  us  remains,  we  will  not  delift 
till  we  have  drunlideep  of  revenge. 
— We  are  of  the  race  of  the  bear; 
and  a  bear,  you  know,  never  yields 
while  one  drop  of  blood  is  left." 

*'  Take  heart,  then,  brethren. 
This  is  an  affiic^tion  which  has  fal- 
len from  heaven,  and  we  muft  bear 
it  in  common.  The  Ibn  has  been 
cloudy,  and,  with  malign  afpedl, 
has  ihed  tnis  dilalter  upon  our  heads ; 
but  he  will   agdui  ftime  forth  with 

pleaiing   beams. Courage,    then, 

leit  wcgive  heart  to  a  daltardly  e- 
nemy  :  cjurage,  brethren,  courage  ! 
courage  ! 

Agani,  when  a  peace  had  been 
propuied  to  them,  without  including 
their  allies  the  E?:glijh,  one  of  the 
Sachems  rejects  the  propofal  with 
the  utmoit  indiirnation,  and  fpeaks 
in  the  following  animated  ftrain, 
that  might  become  the  mouth  of  a 
Cato, 

"  Hearken,  Omndlo  /*  what  I 
am  now  about  to  fpeak  is  by  in- 
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fpiratlon  from  the  mighty  Spirit  of 
the  Univirfe  I  You  lay  you  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  onr  bre- 
thren of  *Caycnguirago  ; — but  I 
muft  tell  you  that  we  are  alike  in- 
feparable  in  hearts,  as  in  interelts. 
.  We  can  never  know  peace  with 
you,  while  you  are  at  war  with 
them.  We  will  Hand  or  fall  toge- 
ther, as  if  informed  with  one  foul, 
animated  with  one  blood,  and  di- 
rected by  one  head,  as  well  as  link- 
ed in  one  chain.  This  I  folemnly 
confirm  by  giving  this  belt,  eleven 
rows  deep," 

Nor  is  their  fagacity  and  artful 
addrels  lefs  remarkable,  than  their 
bravery,  fidelity  and  friendfliip. 
This  will  appear  from  their  trea- 
ties, and  all  their  dealings  with  us, 
and  particularly  from  the  following 
paragraphs  of  another  fpeech. 

**  We  received  fome  goods  in 
confideration  of  our  releaiie  of  the 
lands  on  the  weft  fide  of  Sufqueha?!- 
nah.  It  is  true,  we  have  the  full 
quantity  according  to  agreement  ; 
but  if  the  goods  were  only  to  be 
divided  among  us  prefent,  a  fingle 
perfon  would  have  but  a  fmall  por- 
tion i  and  then,  if  you  coniider 
what  numbers  of  us  are  left  at 
home,  equally  entitled  to  a  (hare, 
there  will  be  extremely  little  in- 
deed. We  therefore  defire,  if 
you  have  the  keys  of  our  brother 
f  ONAS's  chell,  you  will  open  it, 
and  take  out  a  little  more  for  us. — 
.^^  "  We  know  our  lands  are  always 
''becoming  more  valuable, J  The 
whhe  people  thiisk  we  do  not  know 
this  }  but  we  are  very  fenfible  that 
the  land  is  everlafting,  like  the  hea- 


vens, while  the  few  goods  we  re- 
ceive in  exchange  are  perifliable, 
and  foon  gone." 

Whatever  vices  the  Indians 
have,  it  may  be  juftly  faid,  that  we 
have  taught  them  one,  more  perni- 
cious than  them  all,  totheintereftsof 
humanity  and  fecial  hapinefs,  name- 
ly, the  immoderate  ufe  of  Ilrong 
liquors. 

The  following  fcntiments,  on  this 
fubje^l,  are  extracted  from  a  fpeech 
delivered  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  at 
a  treaty  held  at  Carli/le^  in  i  753. 

"   Brother  ON JS, 

"  Your  traders  now  bring  no- 
thing but  rum  and  flour.  They 
bring  little  powder  and  lead,  or  o- 
ther  goods.  The  rtmi  ruins  us. 
We  beg  you  would  prevent  its  com- 
ing in  luch  quantities,  by  regulat- 
ing the  traders.  We  never  un- 
derftood  the  trade  was  to  be  for 
whifliy  and  flour.  We  defire  it 
may  be  forbid,  and  none  fold  in  the 
hidian  country  j  but  that,  if  the  In- 
diafis  will  have  any,  they  may  go 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  deal 
with  them  for  it.  When  thefe 
whifty-traders  come,  they  bring 
thirty  or  forty  kegs,  and  put  them 
down  before  us,  and  make  us  drink, 
and  get  all  the  Ikins,  that  fliould  go 
to  pay  the  debts  we  have  contra<^l- 
ed  for  goods  bought  of  the  fair  tra- 
ders. By  this  means,  we  not  only 
ruin  ourfelves  but  them  too.  Thefe 
wicked  whifl^y-fellers,  when  they 
have  once  got  the  Indians  in  liquor, 
make  them  fell  their  very  cloaths 
from  their  backs. — In  fliort,  if  this 
pradice  is  continued,  we   muft  be 


*  So  tJiey  called  the  Euglifh  Governor,  and  the  people  they  commonly  called  by 
his  name. 

f  The  name  tliey  gave  to  the  governor  of  Pennfyhania. 

\  The  fpeakcr  here  feems  on  purpofe  to  have  forgot,  that  the  reafon  why  thefe 
lands  become  more  valuable,  is  the  improvements  made  by  the  v/hites ;  and,  that  if 
Tve  had  never  fettled  there,  thefe  lands  would  have  conjimwed  of  as  httle  value  as  at 
firft. 
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inevitably  ruined.  We,  therefore, 
mcft  earneftly  befeech  you  to  re- 
medy it  ;"  giving  a  treble  firing. 

Tiiefe  fpecimens  of  the  htdian 
phrafeology,  fentiments,  and  geni- 
us, may  teach  us  to  have  more  fa- 
vourable notions  of  them. 

That  there  iliould  be  fo  many  o- 
rators  among  them,  is  by  no  means 
llrange.  Speech-making  is  the  cer- 
tain elFe<5l  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment. Thefe  Indians  have  fuch 
high  notions  of  liberty,  that  there 
is  not  one  flave  among  them,  nor 
can  any  one  claim  the  leaft  prehe- 
minence,  but  what  his  age  and  wif- 
dom  give  him  among  his  fellow-ci- 
tizens. The  only  way  to  Ihew  this 
wifdomi?,  by  ihining  in  councils  and 
public  aflemblies. 

They^fliew  a  very  great  vivacity 
and  fprightlinefs  of  imagination  in 


their  haranguing.  Their  adlion 
feems  to  us  Ibmeihing  vehement,  but 
we  can  iee  that  it  correfponds  ex- 
actly to  the  feveral  paffions.  Tho* 
their  language  has  but  few  roots, 
yet  they  render  it  copious,  and  ex- 
tremely fit  for  oratory,  by  varying, 
compounding,  and  decompounding 
their  words,  and  by  having  conftant 
recourfe  to  metaphors,  &c.  after  the 
eaftern  manner.  l"Jy  the  frequent 
ufe  of  guturrals,  their  language  is 
alfo  very  fonorous  and  mafcuiine. 
Neverthelefs,  they  are  extremely 
nice  in  their  turns  of  exprefiion, 
and  few,  of  their  beft  orators,  are 
fo  far  mailers  of  their  language,  as 
never  to  offend  the  ears  of  an  Indian 
audience.  Such  a  fine  ear  the  peo* 
pie  of  Athens  once  had,  when  De- 
moflhenes  and  JEfchlnes  melted  them 
with  rival  periods. 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Account  <?/ ^^^  Origin  c?/  SMOAKING    TOBACCO 

in  Europe, 


TF  the  Europeans  have  entailed  mi- 
-*-  fery  and  difeafe  on  the  American 
Indians,  by  introducing  fpirituous  li- 
quors among  the  m,  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  in  fome  meafure  returned 
the  eompliment,  by  teaching  the  Eu- 
ropeans, and  their  American  defcen- 
dants,  the  ufe  of  that  abominable 
and  filthy  weed,  tobacco.  As  the 
polite  accompli fhrneyit  of  fmoaking 
fegars  is  become  very  prevalent  in 
the  United  States,  it  ought  to  be 
recorded,  to  the  honour  of  our  la- 
vage neighbours,  that  tiiis  pradtice 
is  derived  originally  from  them. 

Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  having 
learned  from  the  Indians  the  ufe  of 
the  calumet,  in  a  voyage  to  ALUieri- 
ca,  m  the  reign  of  Qjieen  Elizabeth, 
became  fo  delighted  with  their  fa- 
vourite  weed^   that  he  was  unwil- 


ling to  lay  afide  the  ufe  of  it.  He 
accordingly  furniflied  himfelfwith 
fomehogfheads,  which  he  carried  to 
England.  But  fearful  of  incurring 
the  derifion  of  his  countrymen, 
fliould  it  be  known  that  he  had  a- 
dopted  this  cuflom  of  the  lavage 
Indians,  he  placed  the  hogllieads  of 
tobacco  in  his  Itudy,  where  he  ge- 
nerally fmoaked  two  or  three  pipes 
a  day,  fecretly.  It  is  now  well 
.known,  that  imcaking  tobacco  leads 
at  once  to  the  ule  of  flrong  ftimu- 
lating  drinks  :  This  effect  it  pro- 
duced in  Sir  Walter.  He  had  a  fim- 
ple  fellow  wlio  waited  at  his  ftudy- 
door,  to  bring  him  whatever  he 
called  for.  Thisjervant  he  gene- 
rally fent  for  a  tankard  of  old  ale 
and  nutmeg  (the  faihionable  itrong 
drink  of  his  tune}  as  loon  as  he  be- 
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gan  to  ImoaU,  taking  care  to  lay  a- 
lide  the  pipe  when  he  heard  him' 
comingj.  A-Avint  of  caution,  how- 
ever, in  this  panicuiar  lu'o}e(^ted  biin 
at  one  time  to  a  very  Uuhcrous  dil- 
after,  which  as  it  is  bui  little  known, 
I  (hall  beg  leave  to  relate.  Being 
earntftlv  employed  in  reading 
Ibmething  which  clolely  fixed  his 
attention,  the  fellow  entered,  and 
beholding    clouds   of    Imoke   arife 


froiTi  Sir  Walter's  mouth,  be  iri- 
Ilantly  threw  the  contents  of  ttie- 
tankard  in  his  face  ;  and  running 
immediately  down  ftairs,  alarmed 
the  family  with  repeated  exclama- 
tions, that  his  mailer  was  on  tire  in 
the  mlide,  that  he  was  vomiting- 
fire  and  fmoke,  and  would  certainly 
be  burnt  to  allies  before  ihey  could 
get  Bp  Itairs. 

A. 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

O  Pv  I  G  I  N    of    the    zvord    DUN, 


SOME  have  derived  this  word 
from  the  French  word  donnez^ 
fignifying  give  me,  implying  a  de- 
mand of  fomethingdue ;  and  others, 
among  whom  is  the  celebrated  Dr. 
John  Ion,  from  the  Saxon  word  diin- 
aHy  to  clci7noitr.  Both  are  wrong. 
The  origin  of  the  word,  as  related 
in  a  periodical  work,  pibiifhed  in 
London  nearly  a  century  ago,  is 
firaply  this. — In  the  reign  ot  Henry 


the  Seventh,  a  famous  bailifF,-  nain- 
ed  Joe  Dun,  lived  in  the  town  of 
Lincoln.  This  man  was  lb  ex- 
tremely dexterous  in  his  rough  bu- 
lineis,  that  it  was  ufual,  when  a 
perl()n  retufed  to  pay  his  debts,  to 
iay,  IVhy  d'jiit you  dun  hiviP  that  is, 
why  don't  you  fend  Dun  to  arrell 
him  I  And  hence  the  cuftom,  of  cal- 
ling a  perfon,  who  prelfes  another 
for  the  payment  of  money,  a  dun. 


-  ^  4. 4,  «j. .}.  4. .}.  4.  .^  •!•  4.  •{•  «$"?•  4  ♦  t>  4"l' 4*  ♦- 


FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Original  ANECDOTE  of  Dr.  Johnson. 


A  CITIZEN  of  Pennfylvania, 
formerly  a  ftudent  in  Pem- 
broke-College, Oxford,  litting  at  his 
table,  heard  a  rap  at  tiie  door  of  his 
chamber.  Walk  in  laid  the  youth — 
Immediately  the  door  was  partly  o- 
pened,  and  a  venerable  man,  with  a 
large  wig,  but  not  in  academical 
drefa,  flood  upright  on  the  thrtfh- 
old,  ftaring  around  him,  with  a 
countenance  equally  exprellive  of 
chagrin  and  grief.  **  Ke  is  gone:" 
he  thrjce  repeated,  and,  Ihutting 
the  door,  departed.  The  fludent, 
after  putting  on  his  collegiate  drefs 


with  all  poffible  difpatch,  followed 
this  peribnage  ;  who  was  no  longer 
to  be  feen.  On  coming  to  the  gate 
ot  the  college,  he  enquired  of  a  fel- 
low-iludent,  ifheh.id  leena  llrange 
figure  go  out — Yes,  replied  the 
ycjuth,  and  1  alio  faw  him  rap  at 
your  door.  li  is  the  celebrated 
Doelor  Johnlbn,  who,  after  an  in- 
terval ol  thirty  years,  intended  a 
vilit  to  biienllone,  who  formei  ly  oc- 
cupied  your  room. This  anec- 

doie  is  a  proof  of  the  anlence  of 
nimd  of  this  julliy  celebrated  moral- 
ift.  -    .   - 
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Ah  '6 'it' a  T  I  O  N,  pronouncsd  on  the  ^th^  Jidyy 
1790,  by  James  Ti  l  t  o n,  M.  D.  Prejichnt  cf  the 
Delazvare  State  Society  of  the  Cij^cinnati. 


WE  have  alTenibkd,  my  fel- 
low-citizens, as  ufual,  to 
celebrate  the  birrh-day  of  our  na- 
tion. I  have  the  honour  to  addrefs 
you  on  this  occalion,  not  becauie  I 
am  the  bcft  cholen  orator  ;  but  the 
fociety  of  the  Cincinnati,  by  their 
appointment,  have  made  it  my  in- 
cumbent duty.  And  although  I  feel 
a  great  defeil  of  talents  for  the 
unaccuftomed  talk,  yet,  as  i  have 
not  withheld  my  bell  endeavours 
for  your  entertainment,  I  ihall  hope 
for  your  ufual  indulgence.  It  may 
indeed  be  expected  of  this  aflembly, 
that  a  patriotic  effort,  however 
feebly  performed,  will  meet  with 
their  countenance  and  favour. 

When  the  blaft  of  war  had  but 
ceafed  to  blow  in  our  ears,  it  was 
natural  on  thefe  occaflons  to  cele- 
brate our  heroes,  to  recount  our 
battles,  and  to  glory  in  the  fuccefs 
of  our  enterprize,  the  attain- 
ment of  our  liberty.  At  this  time 
I  am  led  rather  to  adapt  my  difcourfe 
to  our  peaceful  condition,  when  we 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  an  efficient 
government,  and  every  man  rells 
i]uietly  **under  his  own  vine  and  un- 
der liis  own  fig-tree,"  and  there  is 
none  to  make  him  afraid. 

At  times  like  this  it  is  we  are  eC" 
pecially  called  upon,  to  recollect 
that  immutable  principle  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, '*an  inceffant  attention  to 
preferve  inviolate  thofe  exalted 
rights  of  human  nature,  for  which 
they  have  fought  and'  bled,  and 
without  which  the  high  rank  of  a 
rational  being  is  a  curfe  inftead  of 
a  bleffing."  Although  by  fubfcrib- 
ing  to  this  fundamental  principle  of 
their  inftitution,  the  Cincinnati  have 


endeavoured  to  lay  themfelves  un- 
der additional  obligations,  it  by  no 
means  releafes  others  from  tljeir  du- 
ty. Every  good  citizen  iho'old  con- 
sider himfeif  as  equally  bound,  by 
his  honour  and  his  intereil:,  to  watch 
jeaioufly  over  thofe  rights,  v.'hicli 
pertain  to  his  hberty. 

It   is   not  every  one,  however, 
that  proclaimeth  the  glorious  revo- 
lution, that  feels   the  force  of  the 
expreffion,  or  comprehends  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  publick  is  benefit- 
ed, or  individuals  are  profited   by 
this  grand  event.      Few,  periiap?, 
have  duly  conlidered  the  honor,  the 
dignity,  and  happinei'j    liecefiarily 
connected   with  the  character  of  a 
free  citizen,  or  the  diitinguilhed  ma- 
jefty,  grandeur,  and  felicity  of  a  na. 
tiorl  thus  privileged.    It  may  there- 
fore be   ufeful  awd  entertaining  on 
this  occafion,  to  recollect  the  blef- 
fings  we  enjoy,  and  the  reciprocal 
duties  we  owe  to  ourfelves  and  the 
publiclc     And   we,  lliall   finally  be 
convinced  of  the  wifdom   and  jufl- 
ice  of    providence,  in  conflituting 
liberty  like  a  coy  and  jealous  mif- 
trefs,  that  not  content  with  cool  ef- 
teem,   the  deliberate  refult  of  the 
underftanding,  demands  the  molt  ar- 
dent  affections    of  the  heart,   and 
will  admit  of  no  competition. —  We 
mull   love  her,  and  that  above  all 
earthly  pofTeflions,  or  we  cannot  re- 
tain her. 

The  manner  in  which  a  free  go- 
vernment exalteth  a  nation,  in 
wealth,  power,  and  dignity,  and 
efpecially  in  liberality,  wifdom  and 
virtue,  is  a  fubjeCt  del'erving  of  vo- 
lumes, and  not  to  be  comprehended 
within  my  prefenc  deftgti^     Suffice 


*  The  4tk  b^ipg  Sunday. 
Uni.  AiYL.  Fq/.  F,  No.  6,  A  a  a 
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it  here  toobferve,  that  our  free  and 
happy  conftitutions  ordain,  that  go- 
vernment (hall  be  for  the  people, 
and  not  the  people  for  government; 
or  agreeable  to  the  apoftolick  infti- 
tutions,  thofe  intrufted  with  autho- 
rity for  the  common  good,  however 
exalted  in  power,  or  refpectable 
from  official  charadler,  are  never- 
thelefs  confidered  as  the  fervants 
and  minilters  of  the  reft.  Inftead 
of  domineering  over  us,  like  the 
lords  of  our  enflaved  earth,  they  are 
amenable  to  us  for  their  conda(ft, 
and  accountable  to  us  as  their  maf- 
ters.  We  are,  in  fiiort,  a  nation  of 
princes — and  more  than  princes — 
for  we  have  more  liberty.  We  are 
privileged  to  do  all  things  wliatfoe- 
ver  that  are  in  themfelves  right; 
and  are  prohibited  from  nothing  but 
what  is  in  itfelf  morally  evil.  We 
are  amenable  only  to  lav/s  of  our 
own  making,  and  are  not  humbled 
by  the  appellation  of  fubjedls,  fer- 
vants or  flaves  to  any  man,  king,  or 
potentate  whatfoever  ;  but  we  call 
ourfelves  free  citizens.  This  pre- 
fents  a  coneife  view  of  rhofe  rights 
and  privileges,  which,  as  a  people, 
v^e  are  bound  incejfantly  to  regard 
as  invaluable,  and  to  preferve  invi- 
olate at  every  hazard. 

The  advantages  refuking  to  eve- 
ry individual  from  our  free  govern- 
ment, will  further  illuftrate  our  fub- 
je6t.  Secure  in  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  uninterrupted  in  civil  or 
reli2;ious  privileges,  every  man  feels 
a  dignity  of  nature  and  of  charac- 
ter, peculiar  to  free  citizens.  Ta- 
lents have  fair  play — genius  isunre- 
ttrained' — morality  finds  every  en- 
couragement— publick  virtue  rifes 
triumphant.  Men,  in  Ihort,  are  on- 
ly to  be  diiVinguifhed  by  iheir  talchis 
nnd  their  virtues.  As  was  faid  of 
Scipio,  they  are  equally  re ipe<5ted  in 
office  and  out  of  office.  The  attain- 
ment of  free  citizenfliip  is  of  the 
higUeft  confideration.    He  demeans 


himfelf  who  folicits  official  charac- 
ter, as  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
ambition.  And  as  to  emolument, 
he  who  cannot  make  more  by 
private  bulineis,  than  a  publick 
office,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  un- 
worthy of  publick  employment. 
Montel'quieu,  therefore,  makes  it  a 
queftion,  whether  the  lawsfliouldo- 
blige  men  to  accept  of  publick  offi- 
ces;  and  decides,  that  in  a  republic, 
they  ought.  He  realons  from  the 
principle  of  the  government,  as 
founded  in  virtue,  and  difinterelted- 
nefs.  Cincinnatus,  clothed  with  the 
dignity  of  a  free  citizsn,  relu6lant- 
ly  leaves  his  plough,  and  only  yields 
to  the  importunate  calls  of  his  belov- 
ed country,  to  accept  a  dictatorfhip. 
Wafliington,  after  gaining  a  name 
that  needs  neither  epithets  of  praife, 
nor  titles  of  honour,  belbught  his 
countrymen  to  employ  him  no  more; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  voice  of  Cod, 
through  the  unanimous  fuifrage  of 
the  people,  commanded,  that  he 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  fway  the 
fceptre  of  lighteoufnefs. 

Go  then,  my  fellow  citizens,  and 
do  likewife.  Enter  thus  into  the 
fpirit  of  your  ftation.  In  propor- 
tion as  ye  ffiall  imitate  thefe  illuftri- 
ous  charai.^crs,  ye  ffiall  be  Cincin- 
nati indeed,  a  higher  attainment 
than  the  holy-day  badge  of  any  focie- 
ty  whatever.  Like  them  you  ftiall 
enjoy  an  approving  coni'cience,  and 
be  dear  to  all  your  acquaintance. 
And  althoughyour  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities Ihould  permit  you  to  com- 
pare with  thefe  great  luminaries, 
only  as  twinlding  flars  by  the  noon- 
day fun,  you  Ihali  neverthelefs  be  as 
unextingaifliably  bright  in  the  hea- 
vens as  they. 

Hut  in  politicks,  as  in  morals, 
there  is  a  wide  diftincfticn  between 
a  mere  hillorical  knowledge,  and 
that  engagement  of  the  heart  and 
afftcllons,  which  ferves  as  the  fpring 
of  adlion,  from  whence  good  and 
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virtuous  conducl  flows,  as  from  a 
natural  fountain.  There  are  men 
who  have  read  the  proceedings  and 
(^clarations  of  Congrefs  on  the 
rights  of  nature,  asd  are  well  in- 
formed of  the  privileges  of  a  free 
government ;  but  corrupted  in  their 
own  n?.inds,  they  confider  our  re- 
publican forms  as  fine-fpun  theories 
only,  mere  Utopian  fchemes,  of 
which  human  nature  is  incapable. 
There  is  a  ftill  more  numerous 
clafs,  who  are  willingly  ignorant  of 
all  the  bleflings  of  freedom  ;  and  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  publick  weal,  are  on- 
ly concerned  to  indulge  their  own 
fordid  paflions.  We  have  feen  men 
among  us,  who  would  be  of  any 
party  or  facStion  whatfoever,  only 
to  obtain  an  office,  to  gain  emolu- 
ment, or  barely  to  indulge  a  mean 
paflion,  a  trifling  vanity.  Such  men 
defer ve  the  yoke  of  Afiatic  flavery, 
inftead  of  the  crown  of  American 
liberty. 

A  good  citizen,  duly  eonfcious  of 
his  high  rank  aad  condition,  fuflers 
nothing  to  come  in  competition  with 
his  liberty.  His  apprehenfion  and 
his  refentment  are  excited  by  every 
thing,  which  in  the  remoteft  degree 
threatens  this  fair  poflTefliion.  An 
unjuftlaw,  or  a  perverted  execution 
of  the  laws,  roufes  his  indignation, 
although  he  may  not  be  perfonally 
interefted  in  the  tranra(ftions  :  for 
by  the  fame  rule  that  his  fellows  are 
oppreflTed,  he  himfelf  may  in  turn 
be  injured.  He  rejoices  in  the  prof- 
perity  of  his  country  ;  but  fcorns 
the  idea  of  making  a  partial  or  fe- 
parate  interelt  for  himfelf.  He  re- 
members that  righteoufnefs  exalteth 
a  nation  ;  but  that  the  fins  of  injuf- 
tice  and  cruelty  debafe  any  people. 
He  therefore  watches  to  corredt  e- 
very  error,  to  eradicate  every  vice 
of  the  government.  Confidering  li- 
berty asdepofited  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  rather  than  with  a  few  cho- 
fen  rulers_,  he  regards  every  free- 


man as  a  prieft  in  her  temple,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  ftudy  his  duty,  as  the 
means  of  enjoying  his  greateft  hap- 
pinefs,  in  correal  devotion.  He 
confiders  the  wretch  who  can  enjoy 
this  condition  with  indifference,  as 
aptly  compared  to  a  Laodicean 
chriftian  under  the  gofpel,  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  but  like  mawkifh  luke- 
warm water,  fit  only  to  be  rejedted 
with  utter  difguft. 

It  efpecially  behoves  you,  my  fel- 
lows of  the  Cincinnati,  to  be  duly 
mindful  of  your  folemn  engagement, 
to  give  '^inceffant  attention  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  the  exalted  rights  of 
human  nature".  However  others 
may  hide  their  negligence,  their  vice 
and  corruption,  in  a  croud,  you  are 
as  a  city  fet  upon  a  hill,  that  cannot 
be  hid.  You  have  devoted  and  de- 
lignated  yourfelves,  and  thereby 
called  heaven  and  earth  to  witnels 
the  fmcerity  of  your  prcfeflion,  the 
fledfaflnefs  of  your  purpofe  and  re- 
folmion.  Should  you  ever  fail  to  be 
watchful  and  bold  in  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty and  of  virtue,  inftead  of  the 
badge  of  honour,  you  fhall  wear  but 
the  fign  of  difgrace.  However  ne- 
glected, though  treated  with  ingra- 
titude by  your  country,  it  is  ftill  to 
your  honour  and  your  intereft-,  to 
perfevere  in  the  caufe  in  which  you 
have  fo  righteoufly  engaged.  Al- 
though neither  wealth  nor  power 
are  neceflTarily  attendant  on  virtue, 
you  muft  feel  a  peculiar  happinels 
in  the  maintenance  and  cultivation 
of  yoiir  liberty.  By  handing  down 
to  pofterity  an  example  correal  and 
uniullied,  you  fliall  be  honoured  by 
all  freemen,  a  crown  of  glory  will 
for  ever  attend  upon  your  memory. 

But  in  watching  over  the  liberties 
and  freedom  of  our  country,  it  is 
not  enough  to  guard  againll"  the  en- 
croachments of  power,  and  the  dif- 
orderly  exercife  of  delegated  au- 
thority in  our  rulers — Diflipation 
and  corruption  of  manners,  in  the 
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body  of  the  people  are  equally  to  be 
avoided.     Good  laws  cannot  be  ex- 
ecuted without  good    manners — A 
venal,  corrupt,  and  profligate  peo- 
ple, void  of  morah,   and  debauch- 
ed by    luxury,  mult  quickly  over- 
throw the   beft  inrtirutions  of  go- 
vernment.    But  as  the  manners  of 
our  country  are  the  undoubted  pre- 
rogative of  our  fair  country-women, 
I  lliall  be  pardoned  in  deviating  fo 
far  from  ordinary   form,  as  to  ad- 
drefs   this  head  of  my  difcourfe  to 
my  fair  audience. 

As  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati, 
I  feel  myfelf  under  a  double  obliga- 
tion,  to  pay  due  refpe(lt  to  the  fair 
fex.     When  our  fociety  was  attack- 
ed by  defigning  men,  and  even  weak 
brethren  were  drawn  into  unwor- 
thy fufpicions  of  our  affociation,  we 
every  where  found  countenance  and 
protection  from  the  ladies.     Their 
benevolent  hearts  reje(fted  the  un- 
-rateful  idea,  that  men  foremoft  in 
danger  and  exertions  for  delivering 
their  country  from  tyranny,  fhould 
be  the  firft  to  mar  the  fair  plot  of  e- 
qnal  liberty.     It  was  inexplicable, 
indeed,  to  the  more  candid  and  im- 
partial fex,  how  a  few  affociators, 
without   a   hngle  legal  advantage, 
fhould    airume~'to   tliemfelves  high 
prerogative  and  diftrniSlion.     Envi- 
ous men  may  indeed  fear  and  perfe- 
cutethe  focietv,as  they  did  Arillides 
of  old,  for  their  iuperior  virtues  :  but 


the   inftice  of 


country-women 


has  univerially  decreed,  that  our 
profeffion  is  fair  and  honourable, 
and  the  means  employed  perfectly 
juftifiable. 

But  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  is  not  the 
only  motive  that  engages  me  tofup- 
port  the  rank  and  importance  of  the 
fair  fex.  The  refolution  I  have  ta- 
ken, to  give  "  incefTant  attention  to 
preferve  inviolate  the  facred  rights 
of  human  nature,"  lays  me  under 
the  ftrongeft  obligation,  to  advocate 
their  ju!l  e<jnarity  in  political  fcciety. 


The  men  may  boaft  of  their  ftrengdi 
of  arm,    and  fuperior    authority  ; 
the  women,  under  the  modeft  term 
of  influence,    are  of  equal   import- 
ance.    The   men  pofTefs  «he  more 
oftenfible    powers  of   making   and 
executuig  the  laws  ;  the  women,  in 
every  free  country,    have  an  abfo- 
lute    control  of    manners  :    and  it 
is  confefTed,  that  in  a  republic,  man» 
ners  are  of  equal   importance  with 
laws.     I  fhould  therefore  be  uncan- 
did,  did  1  not  on  this  occafion  declare, 
that   for  the    manners  of  our  coun- 
try, our  fair   patriots  are  alone  re- 
fponfible. 

From  the  moil  favage  to  the  mofl: 
enlightened  people,  the  female  pa- 
rent is  confidered  of  greateft  impor- 
tance to  the  defcendauts,  by  damp- 
ing their  manners  and  fentiments, 
in  the    early    periods   of  childhood 
and    youth.     An  Ameriean  Indian 
always   quotes  his  mother,   for  his 
polite  and  refpe^lful  manners,  and 
if  we  fail  in  the  leaft,  of  that  formal 
refpe(5l   required  by  the  yellow  fa- 
chem,  he  immediately    reproaches 
our    mothers.     Cyrus,    Scipio,   and 
Wafliington   acknowledge,  in  pious 
gratitude  to  their  female  parents, 
that  the   foundation   of  their  fame 
was  laid  in  the  wife  inftru6lions  of 
maternal  education.     All  authority 
agrees  in  eftablilhing  the  native  in- 
fluence, and  important  duty,  of  the 
mother, 

"  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
fhoot.  " 
And  you  my  younger  and  faireft 
fifiiers,  will  be  duly  guarded  againft 
thofe  leducing  triflcrs,  who  tell  you 
it  is  no  matter  what  a  woman  fays 
or  does.  Believe  me  raiher,  your 
very  thoughts  and  opinions  are  of 
the  utmolt  confequence  to  the  pub- 
lic. You  polfefs  the  mighty  power 
of  metamorphnling  the  filken  beaa 
into  a  rational  man,  content  and 
pleafed  with  a  home-lpun  drefs,  and 
ambitious  of  plain  and  artlefs  man- 
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nets.  Were  itpoiHblefor  youtolar- 
ifli  your  ftniles  efpecially  upon  frivo- 
lous coxcombs,  the  fafcinating  influ- 
€X)ce  might  be  iuch  as  to  degrade  our 
youth  into  a  mean  obfequioufners, 
that  might  lead  them  even  to  forget 
their  liberty,  and  aptly^  fit  them  to 
become    tke  fervants  of  fervants. 
But  I  indulge  a  more  pleafing  prof- 
peel,  vvhen  our  young  and  riling  he- 
roes  fliail  be  prompted  to  exerti- 
ons the  moil  liberal,  generous,  and 
brave,  in  confident  expectation,  that 
their  fuccefsful  endeavours  fhall  be 
crowned   by  your  nobler   charms, 
as  the  prize  of  virtue  and  honour. 
^    -Were    it  right   or  necefTary  on 
tlfispccafion,  to  reafon  from  any  o- 
ther  motive  thin  the  love  of  coun- 
try, I  might  adduce  the  hiftory  of 
the  world  to  fliew,  that  from  remo- 
tefl  India,  to  Europe  and  America, 
women  are  relpeclable  and  happy 
in  exa(5t   proportion  to  the  liberty 
and  civilization   of  their  country. 
It  would  give  you  pain  to  rehearfe 
the  mean  and  fubordinate  condition 
of  the  women  in  Afiatic  countries. 
Neither    would    a  recital     of  the 
J,,     Chefterfieldian  manners  of  Europe, 
J     whereby  the  women  are  treated  as 
q;    mere  engines  in  thehands  of  defign- 
V     ing  and  interelled  men,  pleafe  ray 
fair  audience.     But  it  is  with  plea- 
fure   I   acknowledge    their   native 
equality,  and   dwell  upon  the  fair 
profped:   of  perfecting  the  female 
character,    in    this    our     country. 
Here    no   auflere  religion  fiiackles 
the  mind  ;  no  tyrannic  arm  dare  «p- 
prefs  the  weaker  fex.  Their  talents 
and  their  virtues  have  free  courfe, 
they    may     run   and    be  glorified. 
Science  and   true  philofophy  begin 
already  to  embelliflidomettic  econo- 
my, and  we  enjoy  the  near  prorpe<^l:, 
when  female  benevolence,  candor 
and  juftice  Ihall  extend  their  benign 
influence,  to  the  heightning  of  every 
improvement  in  political  locicty. 
It  requires  noluperltition  indeed. 


to, view  with, an  eye  of  piety,  the 
defigns  of  "Providence,  in  that  accu- 
mulation of  powerful  motives,  by 
which  our  fair  patriots  are  animat- 
ed to  the  moflfplendidattainm.ents. 
For  in  America,  it  may  be  emphati- 
cally faid,  that  the  honour  of  your 
Cod, — the  love  of  your  country, — 
the  glory  of  your  defcendants — 
your  own  fame  and  intereft  in  the 
world,  all  confpire  to  engage  yon  to 
reverencs  yourfehes. 

But  the  time  and  the  occafjon, 
my  fair  hearers,  will  not  permit  me 
to  exhauft  this  important  fubjei^l^ — 
Your  own  refle(51ions  mull  fill  up 
the  neceffary  comments — remem- 
bering, that  from  Adam  to  this  day, 
men  never  could  be  virtuous  alone  ; 
that  our  enlightened  clergymen  mav 
preach  in  vain  ;  in  vain  will  our  a- 
blefl  fenators  legiflate  ;  even  the 
vows  of  the  Cincinnati  fliall  prove 
weak  and  fruitlefs,  without  your 
.^cordial  concurrence  in  the  fpirit  of 
patriotifm. 

An  animated  orator,  my  fellow 
citizens,  might  entertain  yon  till  e- 
vening,  with  a  fucceflion  of  thought? 
mod  worthy  of  your  attention. 
My  {lender  flock  is  nearly  exhaufted. 
Indulge  me,  however,  before  I  con- 
clude, in  a  reflection  or  two,  equal- 
ly applicable  to  men,  women,  and 
children. 

When  we  compare  the  gro^ying 
light  and  liberty  of  our  country 
with  that  of  any  other,  that  does  or 
ever  did  exilt ;  when  we  refledl 
upon  the  probable  growth  of  our 
empire,  in  extent,  happinefs,.  and 
fame  ;  when  rooted  and  grounded, 
as  we  ought  to  be,  in  Spartan  at- 
tachment to  our  native  land  j  how- 
natural  is  it  for  us  to  contemplate 
our  DelaiDare,  as  another  Eumtas  ! 
to  love  the  beautiful  little  flate  we 
live  in,  as  another  Laced(emon  I  to 
regard  America,  as  more  favoured 
of  heaven,  more  glorious  among 
.  men,  than  a  former  6>v^t^  / 
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The  History  o/MIRANDA  and  CLEANDER: 

j^n  Amerkajt  Tale. 


THOUGH  the  records  of  pri- 
vate diftrefs  are  generally 
deemed  inconliderable,  when  con- 
trafted  with  thofe  of  nations  or  com- 
munities ;  yet  let  me  not  appear 
prefiimptuous,  if  I  endeavour  to 
draw  the  attention  of  mankind,  to 
fcenes  which  extorted  tears  from  ci- 
vilized foes,  and  might  have  excited 
compafilon  in  barbarians.  Ah!  Bri- 
tain !  behold,  in  this  mourniul  tale, 
fome  of  the  fad  efFeiSts  of  thy  cruel 
tyranny,  and  let  remorfe  fet  bounds 
to  thy  ravages  in  future !  Ye  na- 
tions, who  facrifice,  at  the  fhrine 
of  accnrfed  ambition,  myriads  of  the 
human  race,  attend  to  my  artlefs 
narrative,  and  learn  to  revere  the 
facred  rights  of  Humanity  ! 

The  tears  of  pity  trickle  as  I 
write. — Miranda  was  born  the 
heirefs  of  (reafonably  to  be)  ex- 
pelled affluence.  Sweet  were  the 
imiles  of  her  infancy  ;  endearing 
the  charms  of  her  childhood.  At 
eleven  her  capacity  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  great  ;  but  at  fifteen 
Hie  exhibited  all  the  mental  pow- 
ers of  thirty.  Reader  !  hadll  thou 
known  her,  when  flie  fat  on  my 
knee  ;  when  flie  imbibed  fuch  in- 
llruiftion  as  I  was  capable  of  be- 
llowing ;  when  fhe  acknowleged 
me  to  be  her  friend,  and  refpedted 
me  as  a  parent  ;  thou  would II  not 
wonder  at  the  eulogiums,  which 
are  due  from  me  to  this  unfortunate 
damfel ;  to  this  being,  who  exifts 
no  more  on  earth  ! 

At  fifteen  (ah  !  fatal  event  1)  fhe 
removed  from  a  capital  city  in  the 
then  colonies,  with  her  parents,  to 
an  interior  part  of  the  continent. 
Even  at  that  period  her    charms 


were  fully  fmprefTed  on  the  heart 
of  Clcandsr  ;  nor  was  flie  infenfible 
to  thofe  manly  graces,  which,  e- 
manatingfrom  his  mind,  added  luf- 
tre  to  his  countenance.  A  few  years 
more  advanced  in  life  than  the  im- 
mediate fubje<rt  of  this  hiftory,  he 
united  affluence  with  modefty,  and 
wit  with  decorum.  Learning  had 
beflowed  fome  honours  on  him  ; 
and  the  palm  of  politenefs  had  ne- 
ver been  withhek!  from  him,  by  e- 
dugation  or  fenfibility. 

Painful  was  the  leparation  ! — She 
dives  into  the  gloom  of  the  wilder- 
nefs;  he  ruflies  amidft  the  flames  of 
war. 

It  is  not  intended  to  repeat  all 
the  horrors  of  the  late  conteft.  Be 
many  of  its  fcenes  forgotten  ! — 
But  lurely  humanity  demands,  that 
unmerited  fufferings  fliould  be  re- 
corded :  that  beauty  and  innocence 
expiring  beneath  the  hands  of  the 
favage,  fliould  claim  the  pen  of  the 
moralifl,  and  the  tear  of  the  read- 
er ;  that  the  genuine  feelings  of  im- 
proved nature  fhould  be  celebrated, 
and  that  the  tomahawk  (and  it  is 
hoped  the  fword)  will  be  wrefted 
by  reaibn  from  the  hands  of  mor- 
tals, who  are  too  much  inclined  to 
inflicl  on  their  fpecies  a  variety  of 
other  evils. 

Accompanied  by  her  friends,  as 
has  been  mentioned  before,  fhe  was 
furrounded  by  a  favage  tribe.  Re- 
fiftance  was  vain  ;  and,  even  if  re- 
fiflance  could  have  preferved  them, 
they  would  not  have  had  recourfe  to 
violence.  Members  of  that  fociety 
which  pays  particular  homage  to 
the  God  of  peace,  they  fubniitted 
to  the  ruffian  band.     Dreadful  was 
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the  rage  of  flaiighter,  though  in- 
confiderable  the  number  of  the  paf- 
live  band.  The  men  are  roon  (IqU 
iroyed  ;  the  women,  their  luperior 
delicacy  confidered,  expire  in  ftill 
greater  agonies.  Miranda  dies,  the 
vj(5]:im  of  barbarity  ;  and  the  trelTes 
of  beauty  conftiture  a  part  of  the 
triumph  of  a  favage. 

This  inftance  of  barbarifm  was 
foon  made  known  to  the  American 
army.  Oleander  fainted,  when  he 
heard  the  fatal  tale.  He  requefts 
from  his  officer  a  detachment.  His 
requeft  is  allowed.     Inflamed    by 


revenge,  he  fwims  the  lake,  and 
ruihes  through  the  foreft.  At  length 
he  meets  tiie  foe.  His  companions 
in  war  exprefs  equal  ardor.  The 
battle  begins.  Dsfperate  was  the 
onfet.  But  difcipline  and  valor 
prove  fuperior  to  barbarifm.  The 
warrior-citizens  of  the  United  States 
prove  vi<5iorious;  but  bending  over 
the  body  of  a  chief,  whom  his  va- 
lour had  thrown  to  earth,  another 
favage  aims  the  fatal  blow  at  Olean- 
der's head.  Expiring,  he  was  heard 
to  fay,  that  "  The  reward  of  virtue 
can  be  expected  in  heaven  alone." 


4)cc^^c^  c^oc<^^c<f>,c^K$)=:<$>:- 
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History  of  tJie   American   Revolution. 

(Oontiniied from  ^ age  $o2.J 


IN  the  mean  time,  the  array  in 
Bolton  experienced  the  utmoft 
diltrefs.  A  tedious  andclofe  block- 
ade cut  off,  for  a  confiderable  length 
of  time,  everypoliibility  of  obtaining 
fupplies  from  the  adjacent  country  ; 
and  the  ailivity  and  vigilance  of  the 
American  privateers  deprived  them 
of  moft  of  thofe  velfels  which  ar- 
rived on  the  coaft,  with  provillons, 
coal,  &:c.  from  England.  The 
capture  of  thefe  articles  diflrelTed 
them  exceedingly  ;  the  lofs  of  the 
fuel  was  feverely  felt  by  the  troops, 
particularly  by  thofe  llationed  on 
Bunker's-Hill,  who  underwent  all 
the  hardfliips  of  a  winter-campaign, 
in  this  rigourous  climate,  without 
any  other  Ihelter  from  its  inclemen- 
cy, than  was  afforded  them  by  their 
tents.  To  procure  relief,  they  had 
recourfe  to  various  expedients. 
The  want  of  fusl  was,  in  fome  de- 
gree, remedied  by  the  timber  of 
houfe?,  which  they  pulled  down 
for  that  purpofe,     VciTels  were  dif- 


patched  to  the  Weft- Indies,  to  pro- 
cure a  fupply  of  provifions ;  but  the 
illands  themfelves  were  threatened 
with  a  fcarcity,  and  could  afford 
but  a  very  trifling  afhllance.  Aa 
undertaking,  which  proved  ftill  lefs 
fuccefsful,  was  next  refolved  on — a 
number  of  armed  fhips  and  tranf- 
ports  were  fent  to  Georgia  for  rice, 
and  fuch  other  refrelhinents  as 
could  be  got  ;  but  they  were  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  planted  a  number  of 
cannons  on  the  beach,  and  fet  fire 
to  fevea  fhips  loaded  with  rice, 
v/hich  were  entirely  deftroyed, 
Amidft  thefe  difappointments,  the 
fufferings  of  the  troops  were  in 
fome  meafure  alleviated,  by  the  ar- 
rival of  fuch  of  the  Britifh  tranf- 
port-lliips,  as  had  weathered  the 
tempefts  to  which  they  were  expof- 
ed,  and  efcaped  the  American  pri- 
vateers. 

Widely  different  was  the  fitua- 
tiun  of  the  provincial  army.  Though 
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unufcd  to  a  camp-life,  yet  they  ex- 
perienced no  great  bardfliips  from 
it,  owing  to  Uie  comfortable  fup- 
plies  of  provifions,  fuel  &c.  with 
which  they  were  furnifhed,  with 
the  utmofk  affiduity,  by  their  friends 
in  the  adjacent  country.  But  dif- 
contents,  from  a  different  caufe, 
prevailed  amongft  them.  Unufed 
to  the  patient  forbearance  of  a  tedi- 
ous blockade,  their  prefent  ftate  of 
inactivity  was  extremely  irklbme 
to  them.  They  were  impatient  of 
delay,  and  even  threw  out  infinua- 
tions,  that  the  commander  in  chief 
a(lted  improperly,  in  not  ftorming 
Bofton  immediately.  But  this  great 
man  was  not  one  of  thofe  who  pre- 
fer the  temporary  applaufe  of  the 
multitude  to  the  interefis  of  their 
Country.  He  well  knew  that,  in 
cafe  of  an  attack  on  Bofton,  with 
his  imall  force,  deftitute  as  many  of 
them  were,  of  arms,  and  Unprovid- 
ed with  ammunition,  there  was  no 
rational  profpevfl  of  fuccefs.  Be- 
fides,  the  meafure  was  not  necef- 
fary,  the  Britifh  lofmg  in  ftrengih 
ai?.d  fpirits  every  day,  while  his 
troops  were  continually  improving 
iri  both.  To  be  ready,  however, 
to  take  advantage  of  any  favoura- 
ble occurrence,  it  was  refolved,  m 
the  middle  of  January,  by  the  advice 
of  a  council  of  war,  to  call  in  fevea 
thoufand  militia  from  Ncvv-Hamp- 
fliire  and  Connedlicut,  which  would 
augment  the  army  to  about  feven- 
teen  thoufand  men.  Thefe  were 
accordingly  obtained  in  February. 

The  Briti{h,notwithftanding  their 
various  fullerings,  were  not  inat- 
tentive to  amnfements.     A  theatre 
'had  been  eftablifhed  in  Bofton,   for 
the  purpofe  of  affording  them  enter- 
"tainment.      Here  it   was   ufual   to 
exhibit  diftinguiflied  American  cha- 
radlers,   in    a    ludicrous    point    of 
view — and  to  excite  a  laugh,  when 
they  were  unable   to  gratify  their 
refentment   in    any    o^hey    way. 


There  is  a  ftrange  propcnfity  in  the 
EnglJfli  nation,  to  conlider  them- 
felves  as  an  order  of  beings  fuperior 
to  the  reft  of  mankind.  Their  dra- 
matic writers  have  generally  fought 
for  low,  contemptible,  or  ridiculous 
characters,  amongft  their  neigh- 
bours, refer ving  every  noble  qual- 
ification, every  perfonal  accom- 
phftiment,  and  every  exalted  vir- 
tue, for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
their  own  iOand.  One  evening  a 
farce,  entitled  Thi.'  blockade  of  Bof- 
ton ((aid  to  have  been  written  by 
gerleral  Burgoyne)  was  about  to  be 
performed.  A  figure,  intended  for 
geneii^l  Wafhington,  with  a  large 
wig  and  a  long  rufty  fword,  toge- 
ther with  his  orderly  fergeant,  car- 
rying on  his  flioulder  a  rufty  gun, 
feven  feet  long,  had  jult  appeared, 
when  a  Britifh  fergeant  came  ruri- 
ning  on  the  ftage,  and  cried  out, 
**  The  Yankees  are  attacking  Bun- 
ker's-hill.'*  Some  thought  this  was 
a  part  of  the  farce,  and  applauded 
the  fellow,  as  an  excellent  a<5tor  ; 
but  when  general  Howe  cried  out. 
*'  Officers  to  your  alarm-pofts." 
their  mirth  was  futldenly  changed 
to  fhrieking,  fainting,  &c. 

This  interruption  was  occalionecJ 
by  a  fmall  party  of  the  Americans, 
who  had  crofTed  a  mill-dam,  be- 
tween Cobble-hill  and  Bunker's- 
hill,  on  the  ice,  and  fet  fire  to  a 
number  of  houles  in  Charleftown. 
They  deftroyed  about  ten  houfes, 
and  carried  off  a  few  muikets,  with- 
out any  lofs  on  their  part. 

A  few  days  after,  general  Howe 
meditated  an  attack  on  the  Ameri- 
can lines  at  Roxbury.  With  this 
view,  he  fent  a  party  dver  the  ice 
to  Dorchcl^er-neck,  in  the  night, 
who  burned  a  few  houfes,  hoping 
thereby  to  induce  the  Americans  to 
fend  a  large  reinforcement  that 
way,  which  would  weaken  the 
main  body,  and  favour  his  plan  of 
attacking  their  lines  with  a  ftrong 
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force.  But  finding,  at  break  of 
day,  that  this  artifice  had  not  fuc- 
ceeded,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enierprize* 

About  ihe  middle  of  F*ebruary, 
general  Wafliington,  finding  hinifelf 
Itrongly  reinforced,  began  to  Uften 
to  the  importunities  ot  the  people, 
and  to  tliink  of  attacking  Bofton. 
Having  called  a  council  of  war,  he 
informed  the  officers  that  he  had 
not  a  fufficient  ftock  of  powder  for 
a  bombardment  ;  and  took  their 
opinion  un  the  propriety  of  making 
a  general  afiault  on  the  town.  His 
plan  was,  to  pafs  over  from  the 
Cambridge  fide,  on  the  ice.  The 
propofal  however,  was  negatived  ; 
a  majority  being  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  take  poffeflion 
of  Dorchefter- heights,  by  which  the 
Britilh  would  be  either  forced  to  a- 
bandon  the  town,  or  to  come  to  a 
general  engagement  ;  fo  that  this 
nieafure  would  be  productive  of  ev- 
ery advantage,  that  could  be  ex- 
pelled from  an  alfault,  and  would 
be  attended  with  lefs  rifl^.  It  was 
accordingly  agreed,  that  Dorchef- 
ter-heights  fhwuld  be  fortified,  in 
the  night  of  the  fourth  of  March. 
This  time  was  chofen,  bec^ufe  they 
cxpecfled  the  Bririfh  would  attempt 
to  diilodge  them  on  i\ie  fifth,  which 
being  the  anniverfary  of  tl.ie  maf- 
facre  at  Bofton,  it  was  pre  fumed 
that  the  New-Englanders,  when 
reminded  of  that  circumftance, 
would  acquit  themfelves  with  more 
than  common  bravery. 

Colonel  Knox,  of  the  artillery, 
had  lately  brought  upwards  of  fifty 
cannons,  mortars,  and  howitzers 
from  Ticonderoga  and  Crown- 
Point,  acrols  the  lakes,  on  the  ice  ; 
and  a  conliderable  ibpply  of  fliells, 
^"c.  had  been  brought  from  New- 
York,  and  fome  taken  out  of  rm  or- 
dinance brig,  which  had  been  cap- 
tured. Thefe  enabled  the  Provin- 
cials to  open  a  fevere  car^ionace  pu 


the  garrifun,  on  the  fecond  of  March, 
from  Cobble-hill,  Tloxbury,  &c. 
This  was  incefTdntly  continued,  till 
the  fortification  of  Dorcheller- 
heights  was  eife6led  ;  and  had  an 
excellent  effect,  in  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  the  enemy  from  ihac 
quarter. 

The  plan  for  taking  pofTcflion  of 
Dorchelter-heights,  was  formed, 
with  great  jiitlgment,  and  executed 
in  an  admirable  manner.  Early  in 
the  evening,  a  covering  party  of 
8go  men,  and  a  working  parry  ot* 
1 200,  with  upwards  of  3po  carts, 
loaded  wirh  fafcines  &c.  went  on 
the  heights,  obferving  a  profound 
filence  j  and,  noiwithrtanding  th^ 
froft  was,  in  fome  places,  eighteen, 
inches  deep,  the  heights  were  forti^ 
fled,  before  day-light,  in  a  molt 
aftonifhing  manner.  It  is  impofTi" 
b!e  to  exprefs  the  furprize  of  the 
enemy,  on  beholding  thofe  heights, 
which  on  the  preceding  evening 
exhibited  not  the  leafi  appearan(% 
of  hoflility,  now  covered  with  for- 
tifications and  armed  men.  The 
moft  experienced  of  the  Bri.ifh  of- 
ficers acknowledged  that  they  had 
never  conceived  it  polfible,  to  e- 
rc(Sl  fuch  works  in  fo  fudden  a  man- 
ner. 

The  batteries  erecft&cl  on  thcfe 
height^,  rendered  the  fuuation  of 
the  BritiiTi  extremely  critical.  From 
thefe,  and  the  adjoining;  hilli,,  the 
Americans  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  defiroy  the  fleet,  or  drive 
them  from  the  harbour  ;  to  com- 
mand the  beach, from  which  an  em- 
barkation rnuli:  take  place,  in  cafe 
of  a  retreat ;  and  to  render  the. 
communication  between  the  town 
and  the  works  on  Bolton-Neck  ex- 
tremely difhcult  and  dangeror.s.  No 
alternative,  therefore,  renjaimed, 
but  iuimed!;;.tely  to  abandon  the 
town,  or  dificdge  the  Piovinciais, 
The  latter  was  relolved  on;  and 
General  Howe  gave  orders  ch-i  i, 
B  b  b" 
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body  of  troops,  fumilhed  with  fcal- 
ing-ladders,  and  every  thing  ne- 
celi'ary  for  an  attack  on  the  Ameri- 
«,r  can  works,  fnouki  imme. 

J  ar.  5.  jj^f^iy  prepare  to  em- 
bark on  board  a  number  of  tranf- 
porrs  in  the  harbour. 

This  was  ju(t  what  the  Provin- 
cia!$expe(5led  and  wifhed  for.  Gsu- 
cral  Walhington  happened  to  be  on 
the  heights,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  enemy  began  to  embark  ;  and 
prefuming  that  they  intended  to 
come  over  that  day,  took  care  to  be 
m  readinefs  to  give  them  a  warm 
reception.  He  reminded  the  New- 
Kogland  troops  that  it  was  the  fifth 
of  March,  and  called  upon  them  to 
revenge  tlie  death  of  their  brethren. 
The  words  of  the  general  fpread 
rapidly  from  rank  to  rank,  increaf- 
ing  the  martial  flame  in  ercry 
breail.  The  militia  now  flocked  in 
from  every  qnarter,  bringing  with 
them  provi'.ions  for  three  days,  in 
which  time  they  hoped  to  come  to 
a  deciiive  engagement  with  the 
Britilh  ;  an  event  which  they  had 
tor  fome  time  expected,  with  ea- 
ger anxiety.  Tne  iurronnding  hills 
were  covered  with  fpedlators;  and 
appearances  of  an  approaching  car- 
nage were  to  be  fcen  on  every 
fide. 

Bat  it  was  not  general  Howe's 
intention,  to  carry  his  expedition 
into  eifecl  on  the'  ffih.  He  only 
meant  to  be  prepared  for  execut- 
ing it  on  the  jixih.  This  delign 
however  was  frultrated,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  dreadful  ftorm  in 
the  night,  while  ihe  troops  were 
preparing  to  embark.  Upon  a  clo- 
fer  ini'peclion  of  the  American 
works,  next  morning,  tlie  under- 
taking was  deemed  too  perilous ; 
and  was  therefore  totally  abandon- 
ed. Dreadful,  in  the  extreme,  mult 
hava  been  tl)e  confequences,  had 
they  ventured  to  proceed.  It  is  not 
itnlikely  that  the  whole  of  the  Uri- 


tifh  army  wonld  have  been  engage^j, 
had  an  ad^ion  taken  place.  And 
from  the  plan  which  general  Walh- 
ington had  formed,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  refult  would  have 
been  fatal  to  a  greater  part  of  them. 
An  immenfe  number  of  barrels,  fil^ 
led  with  ftones,  gravel,  and  I'aniJ, 
had  been  prepared,  and  placed  all 
along  the  works  on  Dorcheller- 
heights.  Thefe,  in  cafe  of  an  at- 
tack, were  to  have  been  rolled  down 
en  the  enemy,  wben  afcending  the 
heights  ;  an  effectual  meafure,  not 
only  to  deltroy  numbers  of  their 
men,  bur  alfo  to  break  ilieir  ranks, 
iind  throw  the  whole  into  the  iitmolt 
confufion.  He  had  alfo  refolved^ 
if  the  Britilh  brought  their  princi- 
pal force  againil  Dorchefter,  and 
were  defeated,  to  attempt  to  take 
Bufton,  amidtt  the  confuiion  that 
moil  enfue.  With  this  intent,  a  de- 
tachment of  4000  men,  under  the 
generals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  were 
to  have  crolfed  over  in  boats,  from 
the  Cambridge  fide,  on  a  fignal  giv- 
en for  that  purpofe.  This  mode  of 
communicating  uitelligence  was 
rendered  very  fpeedy,  by  proper 
/ignals  being  agreed  upon,  whici) 
were  to  have  been  1  epeated  from 
hill  to  hill.  In  this  way,  i.iformation 
could  be  conveyed  to  a  grea^  dif- 
ance,  almoft  inltantaneouliy.  T^ht 
objec^ts  of  this  plan,  however,  Were 
accomplinied  without  bloodflied,  ge- 
neral riowe's  fituatioi]  compelling 
him  immediately  to  evacuate  a  place 
that  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  to 
embark  for  Halifax. 

As  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Americans  to  annoy 
the  troops,  during  their  embarkation; 
and  as  ihey,  on  the  other  liand^  if  ir- 
ritated, might  deltroy  the  town,  a 
mutual  forbearance  was  obferved, 
but  without  any  agreetwent  berwetra 
the  parties. 

This  evacuation  was  in  itfelffiffS* 
ciently  irkiomc  and  mortiTying  td 
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tlie  Britifli  general ;  but  it  was  reii- 
ciered  Hill  more  diftreffing  by  a  va- 
riety of  perplexing  circu;nl^ances. 
Befides  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops,  with  their  baggage  and  mi- 
li'iary  (tores,  proviiioii  was  alio  to 
be  made  for  alniolt  two  thouftrnd  of 
the  inhabitants,  whofe  adherence  to 
the  caufe  of  go'-ernment  obliged 
them  to  fly  from  the  refentment  of 
the  Americans,  and  to  feek  protec- 
tion under  the  flielter  of  the  Britifh 
government.  The  fick  and  wound- 
ed were  numerous,  as  were  alfo 
the  helplefs  women  and  children, 
and  the  Ihipping  waslcarce.  Thefe 
various  difficulties  rendered  the  em- 
barkation very  tedious.  It  was  not 
Completed  in  lefs  than  two  weeks. 
Great  difcontents  prevailed,  at 
this  lime,  in  the  Britilh  army. — Ile- 
inforcements  had  long  been  exjxrct- 
ed  in  vain  ;  near  ten  months  were 
elapfed  fince  the  arrival  of  the  laiV, 
though  tlie  impoflibiliry  of  their  ta- 
king the  field  with  the  prefent  force, 
was  well  known  in  England.  Both 
ofEcei's  and  privates  thought  them- 
felves  neglected.  Is^o  advice  had 
been  received  of  what  was  to  be 
their  deitinarion.  It  feemed  as  if 
the  minillry  had  brought  them  into 
their  prefent  difHcukies,  with  an  in- 
tention to  leave  them  to  extricate 
themfelves,  in  the  belt  manner  they 
*"  were  able.  Obliged  to  fly,  as  ic 
-  were,  before  a  raw  andundiCciplin- 
'  'cd  militia,  their  national  pride  was 
r  greatly  mortifled.  This  unhappy 
"  tiifpoHtion  of  mind  was  ftill  further 
'"^ 'aggravated  by  the  jealous  diflentions 
which  fubliited  between  the  army 
and  navy.  In  this  deranged  litua- 
tion  of  aflidirs,  a  dangerous  voyage 
was  to  be  undertaken,  on  a  {tormy 
coaib,  and  at  a  lempeftuous  feafon 
of  the  yeur.  Should  ilorm?  arife, 
%•  and  blow  them  out  to  fea,  f©  as  to 
*"*  oblige  them  to  ilecr  for  the  Weil- 
Indies,  their  provilions  would  be  too 
ibduty  for  fuch  a  voyage.    But  fnp- 


pofingthem  even  to  arrive  in  fafety 
at  their  dellined  port,  ftill  they 
could  find  but  little- comfort  and  re- 
lief, in  fiich  a  bleak  and  barren 
country  as  Nova  Scotia.  Befides, 
th.ey  were  going  to  turn  their  backs 
on  that  pai  t  of  the  continent  where 
their  bufinefs  lay. 

Such  was  the  (late  of  mind  in 
which  the  Britifli  evacuated  Bofton. 

It  was  a  whole  week,  after  the 
embarkation  had  been  effecled,  be- 
fore the  fleet  could  put  to  fea. 
Fair  winds  afterwards  rendered 
their  paffage  to  Halifax  remarkably 
favourable,  contrary  to  their  appre- 
henfions.  On  their  departure  from 
Bofton,  feveral  (hips  of  force  were 
ftitioned  there,  for  the  proteftioa 
of  inch  velfels  as  {houkl  arrive  from 
England  ;  but  thefe,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  utmoft  vigilance,  could  not 
prevent  a  number  of  velfels  from 
being  taken  by  the  Americm  priva- 
teers. Thefe  prizes,  being  laden 
with  arms,  and  other  military  ftores, 
were  of  great  importance  to  the 
Provincials.  Some  tranfports  alfo, 
with  troops  on  board,  not  knowin^^ 
the  place  was  evacuated,  ran  into 
the  harbour,  and  were  taken. 

.-T^r      ,  Scarcely  had  the  ene- 

March  17.  1       .    i    • 

'  rny  completed  their  em- 
barkation, when  the  American  ar- 
my entered  the  town  in  military 
triumph.  General  Wafliington  was 
received  by  the  inhabitants  with 
tranfports  of  joy,  and  hailed  as  their 
deliverer.  He  was  honoured  by 
Congrefs  with  a  vote  of  thanks  ; 
and  a  medal  was  ordered  to  be 
llruck,  with  a  device  fuitable  to  tire 
occafion.  He  was  alio  comphment- 
ed  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  by  the 
Malfachufetts  council  and  houfe  of 
reprefentatives. 

Though  the  BritKh  had  not  been 
backward  in  plunderuig  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bofton,  yet  the  fcarcity  of 
Shipping,  and  the  hurry  of  their  re- 
trear^  occalioBed  many  valuable  ar- 
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tides  to  be  left  behind.  Among 
thefe  were  a'-confjd-n-nble  quantity 
of  artillery  an  I  .mmu  lition,  efpeci' 
sHy  at  Bunker's- hilU'id  Bofton-neck. 
fipqee  hafty  sttennpts  had  been  made 
toTpilce  the  carsnon,  but  fuch  was 
their  hun-y  in  performing  it,  that 
moil  of  them  \vere  foon  rendered 
ferviceable.  An  iinmenfe  quantity 
of  woollens,  linens,  .-^nd  other  arti- 
cles of  various  kinds,  alio  fell  into 
l-be  liand>  of  the  Americans. 

Previous  to  their  departure,  the 
Britilh  iiad  dcllroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions on  C-^ftle-Idand  which  were 
the  p.  i.icipil  defence  ef  the  town  a- 
gaiRil  an  attack  by  fea,  Thi  ,  with 
ibnie  other  circu-tiftances,  c^ccafion- 
pd  .-mapprehenjion,  that  they  meant 
to  return,  as  foon  as  they  were  pro- 
perly reinforced.  Great  pains  were 
taken  ilisrefore,  to  put  the  place  in 
fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  as  might 
prevent  its  fallinor  acr  lin  into  the 
hsnds  of  the  enemy. 

Nor  was  general  Waftlngton 
without  anxiety,  relpeoliiig  the  def- 
lination  of  the  fieet  on  leaving  Bof- 
ton.     Smpedling  that   it  might  be 
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ient  off  a 
'  five  rer 
giments  under  general  Keath,  for 
tlie  better  defence  of  that  city. 
But  tbuutyh  this  was  a  prudent  Hep, 
there  was  no  real  cauie  for  appre- 
hending any  danger  ;  the  royal  ar- 
niy  not  bein:^  in  a  fit  condition  to 
undertake  an  e.%pediiion  of  lb  much 
importance. 

We  muli  not,  \\}  this  place,  omit 
pertain  trp.n!'a(ft:!(jns,  which  had  tak- 
len  place  \n  the  colony  of  tscw-York, 
previoiis  to  this  period.  Tl^.e  num- 
ber of  paribus  diiaifecled  to  th.e  A- 
jmerjcan  cayfs  was  ibgreat,  inTiyr 
on  c(.'urity^  that  Co^gi'-f^  iound  it 
necefi'iry  to  toinn}!iriou  general 
^Qh'jy|er_,to  procure  a  fufficient  force, 
^nd  march  to  that  part  cf  the  pro- 
Vjtipe,  fqr  ihe  j^ur^jofc  of  difa:aiinp| 


them.     He  accordingly  marched  a 

large  body  of  men  to   Johnftown, 

and  obliged  Sir  J  )hn  Ji)linlbn,  with 

a   number   of    Scotch    higlilanders, 

audother  inhabitant',  his  adherents, 

rj.  to  furrender   their   arms 

fan.  20.         J  .  .  .    , 

•^  and  ammunition,  and  to 

give  hoftages  for  their  obferving  a 
ItriiTt  neutrality. 

^  ,  A   body  of    Connecticut 

^  troops,  conhltmg  of  1200 
men,  under  the  command  of  gene- 
ral Lee  were  alfo  marched  into  the 
city  of  New- York,  with  a  view  of 
keeping  the  difaffecled  inhabitants 
in  awe.  About  this  time  a  body  of 
Tooo  Jerfey  regulars  and  militia 
went  over  to  Long-Ifland,  where 
they  difarmed  a  number  of  tories, 
and  fecured  their  leaders.  Gene- 
ral Lee  was  at  thi<:  time  a  moft  vio* 
Jent  enthufiaft  in  the  caufe  of  Amef 
rican  liberty.  He  aifumed  to  hlm- 
felf,  however,  unwarrantable  pow-» 
ers.  He  drew  up,  and  from  time 
to  time  prefcribed  to  the  inhabitants, 
feveral  moft  tremendous  oaths. 
With  one  of  thefe  he  fent  captain 
Sears  over  to  Long-Ifland,  to  admi- 
nifter  it  to  the  tones  there.  This 
led  Congrefs  to  vefolve,  "  That  no 
oath,  by  way  of  tefl,  be  impofed 
upon,  exacted  or  required  of,  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  colonies, 
by  any  military  officer." 

An  expedition  to  New-Provi- 
dence was  undertaken,  about  this 
time,  by  Coinmodore  Hopkins,  with 
five  armed  vefTel"-  On  the  third 
of  March,  he  landed  his  m.en  on  the 
iHind,  and  after  a  flight  oppofition 
became  mafter  of  the  principal  fort. 
Here  they  found  40  cannon,  and  r  5 
mortars,  with  a  confiderable  quantity 
cf  Ihpt  aud  fliells,  which  they  brought 
ofj'.  They  brought  alfo.  away  with 
them  the  governor  and  lieuten:int 
governor;  and  arrived  at  Newr 
London,  on  the  fevenih  of  ApriU 
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FORTHEUNivER  S-^j^  .^:^,q;^-^yL 

A  Mother's  addrefs  to  her  Children,   07i  the 
importance  of  order  and  regularity  ;  delivered  in  her 
'^rlaft  illnejs. 

(Tranjlaied  from  the  French.) 


My  dear  chtldre?!^ 

I  HAVE  chofen  for  the  fabjec^ 
of  this  evening's  conference,  the 
importance  of  order  in  all  your  ac- 
tions. By  this  it  is  that  peace  i3 
preferved  in  kingdoms,  and  onion 
in  families :  it  is  this  which  regulates 
the  conduct  of  the  fervant  towards 
Ibiis  mailer,  and  of  the  fubjecl  to- 
wards his  prince  :  it  is  this  which  en- 
gages my  love  towards  you,  and 
your  refpedt  towards  me  :  it  is  this 
which  mzkQsjou  iludious  to  mitigate 
my  forrows,  and  7;;?  incefTantly  fo- 
licitous  to  advance  your  happinefs. 

It  is  this  regularity  of  condutl, 
which  makes  us  good  parents,  good 
friends,  and  goo.d  citizens  ;  which 
gives  us  a  right  judgment  of  things, 
and  affifts  us,  both  in  the  choice  of 
the  fitteft  time  and  the  propereft 
method  of  doing  whatever  is  to  be 
done.  It  is  one  of  the  greateft  mis- 
fortunes in  the  world,  to  live  with- 
out any  ftaied  rule  of  conduft,  in 
perpetual  diforder  and  confufion. 
Our  life  fliould  be  a  tranfcript  of  the 
harmony  01'  the  univerfe ;  which 
could  not  liibfilV,  much  lefs  attraOl 
our  admiration,  were  it  not  for  that 
juit  proportion,  which  is  difcovera- 
bie  in  all  its  parts.  Take  away  or- 
der from  the  world,  and  you  reduce 
it  to  a  frigh':ful  chaos  ;  leave  man 
without  any  other  guide  than  his 
own  pafHons  and  caprif?,  and  there 
will  be  nothing  but  perpetual  dif- 
cord  betwi-^t  his  judgment  and  his 
will. 

lluin  enfues,  when  a  man  exhibits 
inhisoTn  ill  governed  mind  the 
fDiferies  :jf  anarchy  ,•  his  ideas  are 


confufed  ;  his  imagination  is  bewil- 
dered ;  his  confcience  is  mifled  ;  his 
realon  is  oblcured  ;  and  his  foul  be* 
comes  the  feat  of  confuhon  and  ir-i 
regularity.  'r 

If  you  do  not  accuftom  yourfelves^ 
at  your  firft  fetting  om  m  life,  to 
lay  down  fome  regular  plan  of  con- 
duct, you  will  never  attain  to  that 
retStitude  of  judgment,  which  efti-- 
mates  things  according  to  their 
worth;  and  which,  in  the  midft  of 
errors  and  prejudices,  will  enables 
yo9  to  give  the  preference  to  truth-. 

The  man  who  lives  at  random, 
is  a  Have  to  his  own  whims  and  ca- 
price. The  world  reprobates  fuch 
an  one,  as  a  moniter  who  dilhirbs 
its  harmony ;  a^nd  fociety  rejetfls 
him,  as  a  being  incapable  of  friend- 
fliip.  We  fee,  in  (liort,  that  who- 
ever is  thus  irregular  in  his  own 
mind,  is  deftitute  of  every  quality, 
which  can  contribute  to  the  orna- 
ment or  benefit  of  human  life:  his 
manners  are  difgulVmg,  hisexpences 
are  exceffiv^e,  and  his  whole  condudt 
unaccountable. 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  carried 
away  by  my  imagination  beyond  the 
truth,  which  I  ihall  always  ilritftly 
obferve   in    converiing   with  yon. 
The  too  fad  experience  of  many 
conHrn-is  what    1  fay  ;   and  it  may 
ferve  to  teach  you,  that  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  rightly  to  manage  your  affairs, 
or  diicharge   your  duty,  without  a 
proper  command  of  your  mind  and 
paffions ;  every  movement  of  which' 
ihould  be  as  nicely   regulated,    a? 
ihofe  of  a  well  Hnifhed  clock. 
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The  exacfb  proportion  obltTva- 
ble  in  every  work  of  God  is  intend- 
e'd  to  teach  us,  that  order  is  the 
greateft  beauty  in  nature;  and  that 
to  detjpile  this,  is  to  countera<ft  one 
of  the  great  laws  of  the  Creator  of 
the  univerfe.  Endeavour  then,  I 
befeech  you,  to  imitate  in  your  be- 
haviour that  general  harmony  in 
the  creation,  which,  in  the  courfe  of 
every  year,  fupplies  us  with  what- 
ever is  either  agreeable  or  ufeful ; 
let  your  (Indies  be  methodical,  all 
conduced  rather  with  a  view  to  in- 
ftru6tion,  than  mere  amufement. 
If  you  read  without  a  plan,  yon  will 
overload  your  memory  without  im- 
proving it ;  and  your  knowledge 
will  be  little  better  than  an  undi- 
geited  chao5. 

^The  mind  in  which  cKforder  pre- 
vails, is,  in  the  eye  of  realbn,  like  a 
city  without  a  government,  or  a 
houfe  without  unanimity.  But  a  per- 
fon  of  thi.s  dirpofiiion  deceives  him- 
felf ;  and  fan.cies,  that  if  he  keeps 
dear  of  thofe  irregularities  which 
are  offenfive  to  fociety,  he  may 
make  himlelf  eafy,  tiiough  he  has 
all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  be  dif- 
faii-tied  with  his  way  of  life. 

You  will  find  many  who  feem  to 
delight  in  nothing  but  irregularity  ; 
who  go  to  reft  when  others  rile ; 
who  eat  when  others  fafl  ;  who 
ilay  at  home  when  others  go  to 
church  ;  in  fliort,  whofe  chief  em- 
ployment feems  to  be,  to  break 
through  every  rule,  without  the 
leail  regard  to  method  in  any  part 
of  their  condu(ft. 

The  world  is  full  of  perfons  al- 
ways engaged  in  new  prcjedts,  and 
dillradted  with  new  defires  ;  who 
die  without  reflection,  becaufe  they 
have  lived  v<'ithout  any  knowledge 
of  themfelves.  When  the  mind  is 
thus  dilurdered,  it  is  afraid  to  look 
into  itfelf ;  or  if  it  ventures  to  exa- 
ji:iine  things  at  all,  it  only  does  it  lu- 
periicially.  The  fenfes  are  'io  many 


tyrants,  from  whpfe  power  we  are 
unable  to  deliver  ourfelvea  :  and  no- 
thing appears  really  valuable,  which 
does  not  adn:;iniiter  to  their  grati- 
fication. 

Maintain  then  the  dominion  fl- 
yer your  own  minds,  that  you  be 
not  overcome  by  thofe  paflions, 
which  will  lay  fiege  to  your  virtue  ; 
your  thoughts  will  then  be  regulat- 
ed by  wildom,  and  you  will  l>e 
raifed  above  thofe  clouds,  which  ob- 
fciire  the  light  of  the  underftand- 
ing.  Each  of  us  may  be  confide  red 
as  an  epitome  of  the  world  which  is 
fubject  to  eclipfes,  to  changes  of  wea- 
ther, to  ftorms  and  tempelts.  We 
all  obferve  the  flrange  revolutions 
which  happen  in  the  univerfe  ;  but 
as  Providence,  in  the  midll  of  fuch 
a  multitude  of  created  beings,  pre- 
ferves  the  utmoft  harmony,  both  in 
heaven  and  earth,  fo  ought  reafon 
to  preferve  in  the  human  mind  the 
flri'iteft  attention  to  order  and 
peace.  Without  this  we  degrade 
ourlelves  below  the  meaneft  infeft, 
or  even  the  inanimate  parts  of  the 
creatioH,  which  only  fubfift  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofes  for  which  they 
were  made.  Behold  the  bee,  or 
the  ant  ;  a  thoufand  times  wifer, 
each  of  them,  than  man  who  def- 
pifes  them.  Thefe  never  deviate 
from  the  laws  of  their  nature,  nor 
from  the  courfe  which  providence 
has  affigned  them  :  it  is  only  by  aa 
imitation  of  their  condndl  and  fore- 
fight,  that  families  are  maintained, 
and  kingdoms  preferve  their  pow- 
er and  fplendor. 

This  may  ferve  to  convince  you, 
that  whatever  Hate  of  life  yon 
are  placed  in,  it  will  always  be  full 
of  dilquiet,  if  your  judgment  and 
your  pallions  are  at  variance  with 
one  another :  y(»u  muft  therefore, 
frequently  examine  into  the  fprin  v^ 
and  motives  of  your  conduit,  in  or- 
der to  regulate  your  affecftiwns. 
You  will  then  iee,   as  in  a   pii^ture. 
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th(f  ti^ridency  of  your  adtions ;  and 
will  fooii  be  enabled  to  re<Stify  what- 
ever is  amifs. 

When  a  houfe  is  on  fire,  with 
what  eagernefs  do  we  haftento  put 
it  out  ?  And  fliallwe  futter  our  paf- 
fions  to  burn  with  fury,  in  the  midil 
of  us,  without  giving  ourfelves  the 
leaft  trouble  to  extingnifh  the 
flame  ? 

We  feldom  reflect  that  the  mind 
is  a  kingdom,  wiiich  cannot  be 
well  governed,  without  a  conftant 
«are,  as  well  to  defend  it  from  its 
enemies,  as  to  promote  whatever 
may  tend  to  the  eitabliiliment  of 
peace  and  tranquillity.  Confider 
the  ft.ars,which  fliine  in  their  courfes 
over  our  heads;  confider  tli€  ele- 
ments, which  are  the  fourccs  of  life 
and  refpiration  :  alas  !  what  mon- 
itors are  thefe  to  man,  to  be  always 
ready  like  them  to  execute  the  com- 
mands of  Cod!  This  view  of  the 
creation  perpetually  reminds  us,  that 
every  rational  creature  alio  ought 
to  move  in  his  fphere,  and  difcharge 
his  appointed  duty.  When  we  on- 
ly a<5t:  as  we  are  influenced  by  a 
capricious  humour  ;  we  infult  the 
wifdom  of  a  Cod  of  crder,  and  raife 
a  perpetual  tumnk  in  our  own 
brealls. 

i  have  always  obfcrved,  that  per- 
fonsof  a  diffipated  turn  are  as  much 
difordered  with  rcfpecl  to  their  af- 
fairs, as  they  are  unfeitled  in  their 
own  minds,  and  leave  no  inheri- 
tance to  their  children,  but  debts 
and  law»fuits.  lliere  is  an  eafy 
kind  of  arithmetic,  which  every 
lover  of  method  is  acquainted  with; 
and  which  con  (ills  in  computing  our 
obligations  and  our  necelliries,  and 
our  ability  to  anfwer  both,  in  order 
to  keep  ourfelves  in  due  bound?, 
and  to  pay  a  proper  regard  to  that 
which  may  be  reafonably  expelled 
from  us.  If  you  have  not  this  love 
of  method,  which  I  wiih  to  recom- 
mend ;  Von  v/ili  nerer   bs  aWs  to 


regulate  your  ae\ions,  or  your  fa- 
miTies,  or  your  minds.  You  will  ei- 
ther behave  wUh  too  great  haughti- 
nefs,  or  with  too  great  familiarity, 
towards  your  domeflics  ;  you  will 
not  dillinguifh  what  is  fuperfluous 
from  what  is  neceiTary  ;  and  for 
want  of  calculation  you  will  have 
nothing  but  creditors,  or  debtors 
who  have  nothing  to  pay. 

You  are  born,  my  children,  to  a 
confiderable  fortune  :  but  what  wili 
become  of  it,  if  its  ufe  is  not  regu- 
lated by  economy  ?  Riches  are  ab-- 
folute  ruin  toa  diffipated  owner  :  the 
fame  confufion  whieh  diftracfts  his 
mind,  produces  an  inconfillency  in 
all  his  actions  ;  one  while  you  fee 
an  aftonifhing  prodigality,  at  ano- 
ther time  you  are  fhocked  with  as 
unreafonable  avarice.  He  can  throw 
away  money,  but  he  cannot  give  it : 
he  facriiices  every  thing  to  plea* 
fnre  or  to  pride,  but  nothing  to  juf- 
tice. 

When  yoH  are  confirmed  in  this 
wife  habit  of  acting  methodically, 
every  part  of  your  condu^l  will  be 
happily  adjiifted  ;  you  will  fet  apart 
proper  fealons  for  iludy  and  recre- 
ation ;  you  will  manage  your  time 
and  your  income  with  prudence  ; 
you  will  diftribute  exadljuilice  to 
your  neighbours,  and  you  will  ne- 
ver engage  in  an  important  enter- 
prize,  without  confidsrhrg  the  end. 
Nothing  will  ever  make  you  forget 
the  duties  which  you  owe  to  your 
characl^er  and  tlation  ;  no  day  wili 
pafs,  in  which  you  will  not  remem- 
ber your  duty  to  God.  We  never 
lofe  light  of  ihefe  duties,  but  when 
we  give  the  preference  to  a  life  of 
irregularity ;  when  we  go  on  with- 
out a  fingle  thought  of  what  we  are, 
and  whai  will  become  of  ns:  hence 
it  is,  that  the  affecStions  of  diforder- 
ly  perfons  diifer  \tvy  little  from 
tire  propeoikies  of  thd  binjtc  ccea- 
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DESCRIPTION  c/if/:^  ABYSSINIAN  FEAS'F}^ 
or    BLOODY    B  A  N  Q^U  E  T.  j 


(From  Brt:ci's  Travels.) 


ALONG  table  is  fet  in  the 
middle  ot  a  large  room,  and 
bejiches  bellde  it,  for  a  number  of 
guelts  who  are  invited.  Tables 
and  benches  the  Portuguefe  inrro- 
duced  among  them  ;  bulls'  hides, 
fprcad  upon  the  ground,  fcrved 
them  before,  astliey  do  in  the  camp 
and  country  now.  A  cower  a  bull, 
one  or  more,  as  the  company  is  nu- 
merous, is  brought  clofe  to  the  door, 
and  his  feet  ftrongly  tied  ;  the  dun 
that  hang";  down  under  his  chin  and 
throat,  which  1  think  we  call  the 
dew- lap  in  England,  is  cut  only  fo 
deep  as  to  arrive  at  the  fat,  of  v»'hich 
it  totally  conUfts,  and,  by  the  fepar- 
ation  of  a  few  imall  blood- veli'elA, 
lix  or  feven  drops  of  blood  only  fall 
upon  the  ground :  they  have  no 
Hone,  bench,  nor  altar  upon  which 
thefe  cruel  afiafllns  lay  the  animal's 
head  in  this  operation  ;  I  {hould 
beg  his  pardon,  indeed,  for  calling 
him  an  affaffin,  as  he  is  not  fo  mer- 
ciful as  to  aim  at  tl>e  life,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  keep  the  beait  alive 
till  he  be  totally  eat  up.  Having 
fatisfied  the  Molaical  law,  according 
to  his  conception,  by  jjonring  tiiele 
fix  or  feven  drops  upon  the  ground, 
two  or  more  of  them  fall  to  work 
on  the  back  of  the  beall,  and  on 
each  (ide  of  the  fplne  they  cut  ikin- 
dsep;  then  putting  their  tingers  be- 
tween the  flelh  and  the  fi^in,  they 
begin  to  drip  the  hide  off  the  ani- 
mal halfway  down  his  ribs,  and  fo 
on  to  the  buttock,  tutting  the  Ikin 
wherever  it  hinders  ihcm  commo- 
dioufly  toftjip  the  poor  animal  bare. 
All  ciie  fle(h  on  the  buttock  is  cut  (if 
then,  and  in  {"olid,  fquare  piecc;^, 
without  bones,  oi"  much  ciFulion  of 
biocd  ;  and  the  prodigious  noife  the 


animal  makes,  is  a  fignal   fof;  thf ; 
company  to  fit  down  to  table,    ^  jf^ 

There  are  then  laid  before  eve-r,-. 
ry  gueft,    inltead  of  plates,  round  ■, 
cakes,  if  Imay  io  call  them,  about 
twice  as   big  as   a  pan-qake,    and 
fomething  thicker  and  tougher.     It 
is  unleavened  bread,   of  a  fouriih 
tafte,  far  from  being  difagreeablc,^ 
and  very  eafily  digelled,  made  of  4-, 
grain  called  tejf\      It  is  of  dilferent,, 
colours,  from  black  to  the  colour  ot, 
the  whiteft  wheat -bread.      Three;; 
or  four  of  thefe  cakes  are  geneially^ 
put  uppermoft,  for  the  food  of  th?;. 
perfon  oppolite  to  whcfe  feat  the^^ 
are  placed  ;   beneath  thefe  are  lourf 
or  f.ve    of  ordinary  bread,  and  of  4  j 
blackilli  kind  :  thele  ferve  the  maf«^, 
ter  to  wipe  his  fingers  upon,  and  af-g^ 
terwards   the  lervant  for  bread  to 
his  dinner. 

Two   or     three    fervants    then^ 
come,  each  with  a   fcpare  piece  o^ 
beef  in  their  bare  hands,  laying  it 
upon    the  cakes   of  teff,  plated  like 
dishes  down  the  table,  without  cloth, 
or  any  thing  elfe,  beneath  them  ; 
by  this  time,    all   the    guefts  have 
knives  in  their  hands,  and  their  men 
the  large  crooked  ones,  which  they 
put  to   all  ions  of  ufes  during  the 
time  of  war  ;  the  women  have  fmall 
clafped  knives,  Ibch  as  the  woift  of 
the  kind  made  at  Birmingham,  fold-^ 
for  a  pennv  each. 

The  company  are  fo  arranged, 
that  one  man  fits  between  two  wo- 
men :  the  man  with  his  long  knife 
C'Uts  a  thin  piece,  which  would  bi 
thought  a  good  beef-lleak  in  En- 
gland, while  you  lee  the  motion  of 
tiic  fibres  yet  perfeClly  dilVincl  and 
alive  in  the  flefli.  No  man  in  Abyf- 
Unla,  of  any  failficn  v/hatever,  ftcds 
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himfelf,  or  touches  his  own  meat. 
The  wom^ti  take  the  fteak,  and  cut 
it  length-ways  like  firings,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  your  little  finger, 
then  crofs-ways  into  fqnare  pieces 
fomething  fmaller  than  dice  ;  this 
they  lay  upon  a  piece  of  the  tefF- 
bread,  ftrongly  powdered  with 
black  pepper,  or  Cayenne  pepper, 
and  foflile  fait  ;  they  then  wrap  it 
lip  in  the  tefF-bread  like  a  cartridge. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  man  hav- 
ing put  up  his  knife,  with  each  hand 
rellingupon  his  neighbour's  knee, 
his  body  Itooping,  his  head  low  and 
forward,  arid  mouth  open  very  like 
an  idiot,  turns  to  the  one  who  has 
a  cartridge,  who  puffs  the  whole  of 
it  into  his  mouth,  which  is  fo  full, 
that  he  is  in  conilant  danger  of  be- 
ing choked.  This  is  a  mark  of 
grandeur.  The  greater  the  man 
would  feem  to  be,  the  larger  piece 
he  takes  in  his  mouth ;  and  the 
more  noife  he  makes  in  chewing  it, 
the  more  polite  he  is  thought  to  be. 
They  have,  indeed,  a  proverb  that 
fays,  Beggars  and  thieves  only  eat 
fmall  pieces,  or  ivlthout  making  Jioife, 
Having  difpatched  this  morfel, 
which  he  does  very  expeditioudy, 
his  next  female    neighbour    holds 


forth  another  cartridge,  which  goes 
the  fame  way,-  and  fo  on  till  he  is 
fatisfied.  He  »e\'er,  drinks  till  he 
hathfinlfh'ed 'eating  fand  before  he 
begins,  in  gratitude  to  the  fair  ones 
that  fed'  him,  he  makes  up  two  fmall 
rolls  of  the  fame  kind  and  form  ; 
each  of  his  neighbours  open  their 
mouths  at  the  fame  time,  while  with 
each  hand  he  pitts  their  portion  in- 
to their  mouths :  he  then  falls  to 
drinking  out  of  a  large  handfome 
horn  ;  the  ladies  eat  till  they  are 
fatisfied,  and  then  all  drink  toge- 
ther, V't"!e  la  joye  ef  la  jeuneffe  f 
A  great  deal  of  mirth  and"  joke  go 
round,  very  feldom  with  any  mix- 
ture of  acrimony  or  ill-humour. 

All  this  time  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim at  the  door  is  bleediwg  indeed, 
but  bleeding  little.  As  long  as  they 
can  cut  off  the  flelh  from  his  bones, 
they  do  not  meddle  with  the  thighs, 
or  the  parts  where  the  great  arte- 
ries are.  At  1  aft,  they  fall  upon  the 
thighs  likewife ;  and  foon  after,  the 
animal  bleeding  to  death,  becomes 
fo  tough,  that  the  cannibals,  who 
have  the  refl  of  it  to  eat,  find  very 
hard  v/ork  to  feparate  the  fielh  from 
the  bones  with  their  teeth,  like 
dogs. 


DiR  EC T IONS  for  Preventii2g  the  Sm  u  t  m  W  h  e  A  t. 

(In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Halifax.) 


THE  author  of  this  letter,  hav- 
ing premifed,  that  a  very 
few  grains  of  fmutty  wheat  will 
cafl  a  deep  (hade  on  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  good  flour,  and  render 
it  difagreeable  in  fmell  and  tafte, 
fays,  "  The  only  way  to  prevent 
their  bad  effect,  is  to  wafh  the 
wheat  in  clean  water,  fkim  off  all 
the  fmut  and  other  foulnefs,  and 
then  dry  it  in  the  fun,  or  on  a  kiln; 
after  which  it  will  make  as  good 
Uni.A5Yl.Ko/.  r.  No.  6. 


flour  as  any  other  clean  wheat.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  inveftigate  the 
caufe  of  the  fmut,  but  believe  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  defe(5t  of  fome  of  the 
light  underlaid  feed  corn,  and  not 
from  mifts,  or  the  various  intempe- 
ratures  of  the  air,  or  kinds  of  land 
it  is  fown  on,  or  contagion  from  the 
dirt  of  fmut  adhering  to  the  feed  or 
manures.  I  have  conftantly  follow- 
ed the  bufinels  01'  farming  in  Nova- 
Scotia  twenty-eight  years,  and  ^e- 
C  c  G 
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nerally  fowed  from  20  to  30  bufh- 
els  of  \vheat  annually,  and  have  ex- 
periencedon  all  forts  of  Kind  in  the 
part  of  the  province  vi  herel  refide, 
and  never  oblerved  one  fmutty 
!;rain  of  wheat  in  my  fields;  but  my 
neighbours  were  feldom  free  from 
it,  more  or  lefs  :  I  have  endea- 
voured to  inculcate  the  means  to 
prevent  the  fniut  amongft  them  : 
fome  few  have  adopted  the  means 
with  good  etfeJl;  others,  the  great- 
er number,  partially  or  not  at  all  ; 
fo  that  very  little  wheat  is  to  be 
had,  but  what  is  more  or  lefs  fmut- 
ty. The  farmer  ought  to  be  very 
careful  to  procure  good  feed  :  a 
bright,  heavy,  full  grain,  free  from 
alt  Ibrts  of  mixture,  and  to  change 
his  feed  often,  (it  would  be  btfl  to 
do  it  every  year)  ;  this  change  of 
feed  fliould  be  procured  from  a  con- 
fid  erable  diftance,  and  from  a  differ- 
ent foil.  I  have  offen  had  peafe, 
barley,  oats,  and  other  fpring  grain 
from  England,  and  always  found  a 
rapid  growth,  and  great  increaie, 
the  firft  year  eipecially.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  fow  wheat  that  was  fmut- 
ty, (not  of  my  own  raifmg)  when 
no  other  could  be  had,  and  the  feed 
I  had  referved  would  not  hold  out 
for  the  land  I  had  prepared,  and 
have  had  good  crops  without  linut. 
I  have  often  fupplied  niy  neighbours 
wiib  feed  wheat  from  the  fame  heap 
I  took  my  own  from — theirs  have 
been  fmutty,  and  mine  not.  One 
inftance  in  particular  I  will  mention. 
Some  years  paft,  a  tenant  of  mine 
came  in  the  Ipring,  and  defired  me 
to  let  him  have  fome  feed  wheat, 
the  wheat  he  had  being  foul  and 
fmutty.  I  let  him  have  what  he 
wanted,  and  advifed  him  in  what 
manner  to  prepare  it,  before  he 
fowed  it  :  he  was  an  elderly  man, 
and  anfwered,  he  knew  very  well 
how  to  raife  wheat  before  he  came 
to  this  province.  I  told  him,  not- 
withllanding  all  his  knowledge,  if 


he  did  not  prepare  his  feed  as  I 
advifed  him,  his  wheat  would  moft 
probably  be  fmutty.  He  took  hW 
wheat  from  the  fame  heap  that  I 
lowed  mine  from  ;  and  in  the  fall, 
as  he  did  not  return  the  feed,  I  cal- 
led on  him  for  it ;  when  he  faid,  he 
was  adiamed  to  bring  it,  for  his 
wheat  was  nearly  one  half  fmut, 
and  that  he  was  convinced  fome 
preparation  was  neceffary  to  pre- 
vent it  ;  and  he  was  the  more  con- 
vinced of  this  when  he  faw  my 
wheat  entirely  free  from  fmut. 
Thefe  inltances  prove  to  me  that 
the  caufe  of  tiie  fmut  in  the  feed 
may  be  deftroyed. 

The  following  is  the  method  I 
practife  for  preparing  feed  wheat, 
to  prevent  the  crop  from  being  fmut- 
ty : — Take  a  tub  that  will  hold  as 
much  as  you  intend  to  fteepatonce, 
put  in  a  tap  wifp  of  ftraw  in  the 
fame  manner  you  do  a  leech-tub  ; 
let  it  up  where  you  can  convenient- 
ly draw  off  the  liquor  you  intend  to 
put  into  it  ;  fill  the  leech-tub  about 
half  full,  with  a  good  pickle  :  1  ge- 
nerally life  the  pickle  my  beef,  pork, 
or  fifli  has  been  cured  in  :  If  it  is 
foul,  or  not  ftrong  enough,  boil  it, 
and  Ikim  it  clean,  and  add  more 
fait  to  it  ;  there  is  no  danger  of 
making  it  too  Ifrong.  When  the 
pickle  is  prepared,  put  in  the  wheat 
very  flowly  out  of  a  halfbufhelor 
pail,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  it 
is  winnowed,  to  prevent  any  quan- 
tity of  the  heavy  grain  falling  in  to- 
gether, that  might  carry  down  oafs, 
or  any  light  IVuff,  with  it,  all  which 
I  fldm  off  :  when  the  tub  is  fo  full 
that  the  pickle  (lands  about  two  in- 
ches above  the  wheat,  ftir  it  well 
about  with  a  ftick,  and  Ikim  off  e- 
very  thing  that  Iwims;  let  it  Hand 
twenty  four  hours  at  leaft  ;  but  as 
the  weather  is  generally  cold  at 
feed-time;  thirty  lix  or  forty  eight 
hours  is  better,  then  draw  off  the 
pickle  and  referve   /t  f«w  another 
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iteepsng  ,let  it  drain  a  little,  then 
throw  out  the  wheat  on  a  floor,  a 
imooth  earth  floor  is  to  be  i^retsrred; 
but  as  you  throw  it  out  a  little  and 
little,  fift  flacked  lime  on  it  ;  about 
half  a  bufliel  wllH'erve  for  four  bufli- 
els  of  wheat ;  after  the  wheat  is  all 
out  and  limed,  turn  it,  and  mix  it 
well,  'lq  that  fome  lime  may  adhere 
to  every  grain,  if  pofRble.  If  the 
ground  is  ready  you  may  fow  it  the 
fame  day  ;  or,  if  the  weather,  or 
other  accident  prevents,  it  will  take 
no  damage,  if  it  lies  on  the  floor  a 
fortnight  or  more,  only  it  mull  be 
turned,  and  not  lie  too  thick,  to 
prevent  its  heating,  which,  howe- 
ver, it  is  not  fo  apt  to  do  on  an 
earth  floor  ; — this  is  the  whole  pro- 
cefs — and  whoever  will  faithfully 
put  it  in  practice,  will  find  the  good 
elFe(5ls  of  it.  It  iomerimes  happens 
the  farmer  cannot  procure  lime, 
which  has  occafionally  been  my  own 
cafe,  though  feldom  ;  iw  fuch  cafes, 
good  wood-aflies  willferve  as  a  fub» 
llitute,  but  I  think  not  fo  efficaci- 
ous. 1  am  as  careful  to  procure 
lime  for  my  wheat,  as  fait  for  my 
provifions.  The  farmer  fays,  this 
procefa  is  troublefome,  befides  the 
expence  of  time  ;  fuch  language  as 
this  I  have  often  heard  :  But  there 
are  many  necelfary  things  to  be 
done  in  farming,  as  well  as  other 
employments,  that  are  unavoidably 


troublefome  and  expenfive,  which, 
nevertbelefs,  mufl  be  done  ;  befides, 
in  this  cafe,  the  trouble  and  expence 
will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  crop. — 
I  am  fully  perluaded  this  prepara- 
tion not  only  cures  or  prevents  the 
fmut,  bur  gives  a  ftrong  vegetation 
to  the  firft  iprout  of  the  grain,  which 
ferves  as  a  manure  and  betters  the 
crop.  The  lime  made  ufe  of  fliould 
be  flacked  by  the  wind,  by  long 
(landing  in  an  open  caflj,  in  an  airy 
place  ;  but  if  flone-lime  is  ufed,  it 
Ihould  be  flacked  leifurelyby  fprink- 
ling  hot  water  on  it,  a  little  at  a 
time,  fo  that  it  may  be  a  dry  pow- 
der before  it  is  fifted  on  the  wheat. 
'^Azny  farmers  in  England  diffolve  a 
ponwd  of  green  copperas  in  the 
pickle  before  they  put  in  the  wheat, 
and  others  difl'olve  ftone-lime  in 
it,  to  make  it  more  powerful ;  but 
this  I  never  experienced.  The  fmut 
in  wheat  ufed  formerly  to  be  as  pre- 
valent in  England,  as  elfewhere,  if 
ufed  without  preparation,  though 
very  few  omit  it  now. 

If  the  fociety  for  promoting  agri- 
culture, think  thefe  remarks  worth 
notice,  they  will  make  the  proper 
ufe  of  them. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  Humble  Servant, 
A     FARMER. 
Puhlijhedhv  order  of  the  Socisty, 

JAMES  CLARKE,  SecVy. 


INSTANCE  0/  I  N  G  P..  A  T  I  T  U  D  E. 


DURING  Monmouth's  rebelli- 
on,  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  fecond,  a  certain  perfon  know- 
ing the  humane  difpolition  or  one 
Mrs.  Gaunt,  whofe  life  was  one 
continued  exerclfe  of  beneficence, 
fied  to  her  houfe,  where  he  was 
concealed  and.  maintained  for  fome 
time  ;  hearing,  however,  of  the 
proclamation,  which  promifed  an 


indemnity  and  reward  to  thole  who 
difcovered  luch  as  harboured  the 
rebels,  he  betrayed  his  benefaclrefs; 
and  fuch  was  the  fpirit  of  juflice 
and  equity  which  prevailed  among 
the  minifters,  that  hi;  v/as  pardoned 
and  recompenfed  for  his  Trsachery^ 
2t.nd./he  was  burnt  al'ivs  for  her  Cha- 
rity ! 
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Account  of  a  new  Extract  <?/  B  AR  K,  prepared  in  South 
America.  Coitzmunicated  in  a  letter ^  to  Dr.  Simmons, 
by   WiLLi.'iM  Saunders,  M.  D,  Phyfician  to  Guy's 

/Hofpital,    (London.) 


Dear  Sir, 

AGREEABLY  to  your  requeft, 
I  now  fend  you  the  follow- 
ing particulars  relative  to  the  new 
extract:  of  Peruvian  Bark  prepared 
in  South  America,  and  lately  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  Spain, 
as  axi  article  of  commerce. 

It  is  of  a  confiftence  between  the 
foft  and  hard  extracts  of  the  fliops  ; 
of  a  dark  colour,  and  beautifully 
tran (parent.  It  is  extremely  folu- 
ble  in  tlie  mouth,  and  has  none  of 
that  empyreumatic  or  burnt  tafte, 
fo  common  to  all  extracts,  and 
which  obfeures  their  original  pow- 
ers fo  much,  as  to  have  brought  them 
into  general  difcredit.  It  has  the 
tafte  and  flavour  of  the  beft  Peru- 
vion  bark  in  a  very  concentrated 
form.  It  is  very  foluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  when  gently  agitated 
with  it,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drachms  to  a  pint  of  water,  it  gives 
an  impregnation  more  powerful 
thaa  that  of  a  deco6tion  of  birk  in 
the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  bark 
to  a  pint  of  water,  prepared  a- 
greeably  to  the  ufual  formula  for 
That  purpofe. 

It  is  more  difficultly  foluble  in 
cold  water. 

One  ounce  of  it  foftened  with 
two  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and 
digefled  with  one  quart  of  proof 
fpirir,  in  a  gentle  heat,  gives  a  more 
powerful  tincture  than  that  of  the 
Difpenfatory  ;  the  refiduum  left  on 
the  filter  weighs  two  fcruples,  aiqd 
is  perfectly  infipid. 

It  differs  very  materially  from  all 
other  extracts  of  bark  with  which 
it  has  been  compared  ;  and  even 
from  fome  which  were  carefully  pre- 


pared from  the  beft  bark,  and  flow- 
ly  evaporated  in  a  water  bath.  In 
its  union  with  boiling  water  it  re- 
fembles  fo  much  the  docoction  of 
the  pale  bark,  both  in  colour  and 
fenfible  qualities,  that  the  differ- 
ence is  not  perceptible ;  and  by 
this  fynthetic  teft  it  may  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  all  other  extracts  of 
bark. 

In  collecfling,  from  various  drug- 
gifts,  extracSts,  with  a  view  to  a  com- 
parifon,  many  of  them  evidently 
appeared  to  be  fophifticated  by  be- 
ing chiefly  compoi'ed  of  the  extradl 
of  gentian,  an  article  of  the  mate- 
ria medica  better  formed  for  that 
procefs  than  almoft  any  other. 

No  information  has  been  receiv- 
ed relative  to  the  method  of  pre- 
paring this  extract  in  South  Ame- 
rica ;  we  are,  therefore,  left  to 
conjecture  that  it  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  aqueous  fblution  from 
recent  vegetable  matter,  and  that 
the  infpilTation  or  evaporation  is 
condu<5ted  by  an  expofure  to  the 
air  and  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

A.11  who  have  feen  it  admit  its 
fuperior  elegance,  and  that  it  pof- 
feffes  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the 
beft  bark,  in  the  moft  Ibluble  and 
concentrated  form.  I  have  made 
frequent  trials  of  it,  both  in  the  hof- 
pital  and  in  private  practice,  and 
have  uniformly  found  that  it  has 
done  every  thing  which  could  be 
expected  from  the  beft  Peruvian 
bark  in  any  form.  I  have  had  the 
fame  favourable  report  of  its  opera- 
tion from  other  practitioners. 

It  fits  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  and 
in  cafes  of  great  emergence,  as  in 
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gangrene  and  malignant  fevers,  or 
the  putrid  difeales  of  warm  climates, 
where  the  life  of  a  patient  may  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  of  etncacious 
bark  taken  in  a  few  hours,  it  muft 
have  a  decided  advantage.  A  pa- 
tient may  take  four  ounces  of  this 
extract  in  a  day,  a  quantity  equal 
in  power  and  effeft  to  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  the  beft  bark. 

It  is  found  efficacious  in  the  cure 
of  fevers,  m  the  form  of  a  clyfter  ; 
for  which  purpofe  Ihave  difliJved  a 
drachm  of  it  in  four  ounces  of  wa- 
ter. This  method  of  prefcribing  it 
is  well  adapted  to  children,  and  to 
fuch  patients  as  cannot  retain  bark 
in  any  form  on  the  Itomach. 


The  quantity  at  prefent  in  this 
co'antry,  I  am  informed,  is  all  thaf 
has  been  introduced  into  Europe, 
and  unlefs  frauds  are  committed,  and 
it  becomes  the  fubjetrt  of  adultera- 
tion, it  promifes  to  become  a  very 
important  acquifition  to  the  lift  of 
our  ufeful  and  active  remedies/ 

The  folution  of  it  in  boiling  wa- 
ter will  be  found  a  ready  and  eafy 
fubftitute  for  the  decoction  of  bark, 
and  at  an  expcnce  not  exceeding 
the  decodlion  of  fuch  bark  as  ought 
generally  to  be  employed. 

I  am,  dear  fir,  your's  fincerely,  . 
WILLIAM  SAUNDERS. 

Feb.   II,  1790. 


Of  the  A  K  T    of  laying  out  Gardens    among  the 
CHINESE. 


NATURE  is  their  pattern,  and 
their  aim  is  to  imitate  her, 
in  all  her  beautiful  irregularities. 

The  perfection  of  their  gardens 
eonfifts  in  the  number,  beauty,  and 
diverfity  of  the  fcenes.  The  Chi- 
nefe  gardeners,  like  fl^ilful  painters, 
colledt  from  nature  the  moft  pleaf- 
iHg  objecSts,  which  they  endeavour 
to  combine  in  lucha  manner,  as  not 
only  to  appear  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage feparately,  but  likewii'e  to  u- 
nite  in  forming  an  elegant  and 
ftnking  whole. 

Their  artifts  diftinguifti  three  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  fcenes,  to  which 
they  give  the  apellations  of  pleat- 
ing, horrid,  and  enchanted.  The 
enchanted  fcenes  anfwer,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  what  we  call  romantic, 
and  in  thefe  they  make  ufe  of  fev- 
eral  artifices  to  excite  furprize. 
Sometimes  they  make  a  rapid 
ftream,  or  torrent,  pafs  under 
ground,  the  turbulent  noiie  of  which 
ftrikcs  the  ear  of  the  nevi^-eomer, 


who  is  at  a  lofs  to  know  from 
whence  it  proceeds.  At  other  times 
they  difpofe  the  rocks,  buildings, 
and  other  objec^tis  that  form  the  com- 
pofition,  in  Ibch  a  manner  as  that 
the  wind  pafling  through  the  diifer- 
ent  interftices  and  cavities,  made 
in  them  tor  that  purpol'e,  caufes 
ftrange  and  uncommon  I'ounds. 
They  introduce  into  thefe  fcenes  all 
kinds  of  extraordinary  trees,  plants, 
and  flowers,  form  artificial  and 
complicated  echoes,  and  let  loofe 
different  forts  of  monftrous  birds 
and  animals. 

In  their  fcenes  of  horror  they  in- 
troduce impending  rocks,  dark  ca- 
verns, and  impetuous  cataradts  rulh- 
ing  down  the  mountains  from  all 
fides  ;  the  trees  are  ill-formed, 
and  feemingly  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
violence  of  tempefts  ;  fome  are 
thrown  down,  and  intercept  the 
courfe  of  the  torrents,  appearing  as 
if  they  had  been  brought  down  by 
the  fury  of  the  waters  j  others  look 
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as  if  Ihatiered  and  blafted  by  the 
force  of  lightning;  the  buildings 
are  Ioitk^  in  ruini,  others  halt'- con- 
fumed  by  fire,  and  fome  miferable 
huts  diiperfed  in  the  mountains 
ferve,  at  once,  to  indicate  the  ex- 
iftence  and  wretchednefs  of  the  in- 
habitants. Thefe  fcenes  are  gene- 
rally fucceeded  by  plealing  ones. 
The  Chmefe  artift?,  knowing  how 
powerfully  contrail  operates  on  the 
mind,  conllanily  pradife  hidden 
tranfitions,  and  a  linking  oppofi- 
tion  of  forms,  colours,  and  Ihades. 
Thus  they  condudl  you  from  limit- 
ed profpefls  to  extenfive  views  : 
from  objects  of  horror  to  fcenes  of 
deliorht ;  from  lakes  and  rivers  to 
plains,  hills,  and  woods  ;  to  dark 
and  gloomy  cx)iours  they  oppofe 
fiich  as  are  brilliant,  and  to  compli- 
cated forms  fimple  ones  ;  diftribut- 
ing  by  a  judicious  arrangement,  the 
different  mafles  of  light  and  fhade, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
compofition  at  once  dillin<ft  in  its 
parts,  and  ftriking  in  the  whole. 

Where  the  ground  is  extenfive, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  fcenes  are  to 
be  introduced,  they  generally  a- 
dapt  each  to  one  fingle  point  of 
view  :  But  where  it  is  limited,  and 
affords  no  room  for  variety,  they 
endeavour  to  remedy  this  defe(5t, 
by  difpofing  the  objecSls  fo,  that 
being  viewed  from  different  points, 
they  produce  different  reprefenta- 
tions ;  and  fomctimes,  by  an  art- 
ful difpolition,  fach  as  have  no  re- 
lemblance  to  each  other. 

Their  rivers  are  feldom  ftraight, 
but  ferpentine,  and  brought  into 
many  irregular  points ;  fometimes 
they  are  narrow,  noiiy,  and  rapid  ; 
at  other  times,  deep,  broad,  and 
flow.  Both  in  their  rivers  and  lakes 
are  feen  reeds,  with  other  aquatic 
plants  and  flowers.  They  frequent- 
ly erect  mills,  and  other  hydraulic 
machines,  the  motions  of  which  en- 
liven the  fcene.     They  have  alfo 
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a  great  number  of  veffels  of  differ- 
ent forms  and  fizes.  In  their  lakes 
they  interfperfe  iflands  ;  fome  of 
them  barren,  and  furrounded  with 
rocks  and  flioals;  others  enriched 
with  every  thing  that  art  and  na- 
ture can  furnifh  moft  perfeift.  They 
likewife  form  artificial  rocks ;  and 
in  compofitlons  of  this  kind  the  Chi- 
nefc  furpafs  all  other  nations. 

When  there  is  a  fufficient  fup- 
ply  of  water,  and  proper  ground, 
the  Chinefe  never  fail  to  form  caf- 
cades  in  their  gardens.  They  a- 
void  all  regularity  in  thefe  works, 
obferving  nature  according  to  her 
operations,  in  that  mountainous 
country.  The  waters  biirft  out 
from  among  the  caverns  and  wind- 
ings of  the  rocks.  In  fome  places  a 
large  and  impetuous  cataradt  ap- 
pears ;  in  others  are  feen  many 
leffer  falls.  Sometimes  the  view  of 
the  cafcade  is  intercepted  by  trees, 
whofe  leaves  and  branches  only 
leave  room  to  difcover  the  waters, 
in  fome  places,  as  they  fall  down 
the  fides  of  the  mountain.  They 
frequently  throw  rough  wooden 
bridges  from  one  rock  to  another, 
over  the  fteepeft  part  of  the  cata- 
ract ;  and  often  intercept  its  paf- 
fage  by  trees  and  heaps  of  ftones, 
that  ieem  to  have  been  brought 
down  by  the  violence  of  the  tor- 
rent. 

In  their  plantations  they  vary 
the  forms  and  colours  of  the  trees  ; 
mixing  fuch  as  have  large  and 
fpreading  branches  with  thofe  of 
pyramidical  figures,  and  dark  greens 
with  brighter,  interfperfing  among 
them  fuch  as  produce  flowers,  of 
which  they  have  fome  that  flourifh 
a  great  part  of  the  year.  The 
weeping- willow  is  one  of  their  fa- 
vourite trees,  and  always  among 
thofe  that  border  their  lakes  and 
rivers,  being  fo  planted  as  to  have 
its  branches  hanging  over  the  wa- 
ter.      They     likewife     introduce 
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trunks  of  decayed  trees,  fometimes 
eredt,  and  at  other  times  lying  on 
the  ground,  being  very  nice  about 
their  forms,  and  the  colour  of  the 
bark  and  mofson  them. 

Various  are  the  artifices  they  em- 
ploy to  furprize.  Sometimes  they 
lead  you  through  dark  caverns  and 
gloomy  paiTages,  at  the  iffue  of 
which  you  are,  on  a  fudden,  ftrnck 
with  the  view  of  a  delicious  land- 
fcape,  enriched  with  every  thing 
that  luxuriant  nature  affords  moft 
beautiful.  At  other  times  you  are 
Gontliidted  through  avenues  and 
walks,-  that  gradually  diminifh  and 
grow  rugged,  till  the  pafTage  is  at 
length  entirely  intercepted,  and 
rendered  impradicable,  by  bufhes, 
bryars,  and  ftones  ;  when  unex- 
pectedly a  rich  and  extenfive  prof- 
pe<5l  opens  to  view,  fo  much  the 
more  pleafing,  as  it  was  lefs  looked 
for. 

Another  of  their  artifices  is  to  hide 
fome  part  of  a  compofition  by  trees, 
or  other  intermediate  objecT:s.  This 
naturally  excites  the  curiofity  of 
the  fpeclator  to  take  a  nearer 
view  ;  when  he  is  furprized  by 
fome  unexpected  fcene,  or  fomere- 
prefentation  totally  oppofite  to  the 
thing  he  looked  for.  The  termin- 
ation of  their  lakes  they  always 
bide,  leaving  room  for  the  imagin- 
ation to  work  ;  and  the  fame  rule 
they  obferve  in  other  compofitions, 
wherever  it  can  be  put  in  practice. 

Though  the  Ch'mefe  are  not  well 
verfed  in  optics,  yet  experience  has 
taught  them,  that  obje6ls  appear 
lefs  in  fize,  and  grow  dim  in  colour, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  more  re- 
moved from  the  eye  of  the  fpe6ta- 
tor.  Thefe  difcoveries  have  gi- 
ven rife  to  an  artifice,  which  they 
fometimes  put  in  pradlice.  It  is 
the  formif^gof  proipe6ls  in  peripec- 
tive,  by  introducing  buildings-,  vcf- 
fels,  and  other  objects,  lefl'ened  ac- 
cording as  ihey  are   mors   dlilant 


from  the  point  of  view  ;  and  that 
the  deception  may  be  ftjll  more 
ftriking,  they  give  a  greyifn  tinge 
to  the  diftant  parts  of  the  compo- 
fition, and  plant  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  thefe  fcenes,  trees  of  a 
fainter  colour,  and  fmaller  growth, 
than  thofe  that  appear  in  the  front, 
or  fore-ground ;  by  thefe  means 
rendering  what  in  reality  is  trifling 
and  limited,  great  and  conliderabls 
in  appearance. 

The  Ch'mefe  generally  avoid 
ftraight  lines  ;  yet  they  do  not  ab- 
folutely  ve]e&.  them.  They  fome- 
times make  avenues,  when  they 
have  any  interefting  objedl  to  ex- 
pofe  to  view.  Roads  they  always 
make  {traight,  unlefs  the  uneven- 
nefs  of  the  ground,  or  other  imped- 
iments, afford  at  leaft  a  pretext  for 
doing  otherwife.  Where  the  ground 
is  entirely  level,  they  look  upon  it 
as  an  abfurdity  to  make  a  ferpen- 
tine  road  ;  for  they  fay,  that  it  muft 
either  be  made  by  art,  or  worn  by 
the  conftant  paflage  of  travellers  : 
in  either  of  which  cafes  it  is  not  na- 
tural to  fuppofe  men  would  chufe 
a  crooked  line,  when  they  might  go 
by  a  ftraight  one. 

What  we  call  clumps,  the  Chhufe 
gardeners  are  not  unacquainted 
with  ;  but  they  ufe  them  fome- 
what  more  fparingly  than  we  do. 
They  never  fill  a  whole  piece  of 
ground  with  clumps  :  They  coi.fi- 
der  a  plantation  as  painters  do  a 
picture,  and  groupe  their  trees  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thefe  do  their 
figures,  having  their  principal  and 
fubfervient  maffes. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  art  of  laying  out 
grounds  after  the  Chhiefe  manner, 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  not  to 
he  attained  by  perfons  of  narrow 
intelle6ls  :  For  though  the  precepts 
are  fimple  and  obvious,  yet  iLe  put- 
ting them  in  execution  requires  ge- 
niu?,judgrRent,  and  experience,   a 
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ftrong  imagtlj^on,  and  a  thorough  rule,  but  liable  to  as  many  variation| 

knowledge  of  thehuman  mind  ;  this  as  there  are  different  arrangement 

ifiethod   being  fixed  to  no  certain  in  the  works  of  the  creation.  - 

-Thoughts  on  governmei^t, 
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pticabU'to  'tie'Prefeht  State  of  the  American  Colonies.  "  Wrjiten  U'ths 
Year,   1 776,  <fy  Mt?  Vice-Preiident   of  the  Vniied  States ^  the?:  a  member 


_yof  Co7igrefs 
^".Virginia. 


tfi  a   Letter  to  the   Hon.  G  E  o  r  g'e  W  y  t  h  e,  of 


*'"  'My  pear  Sir, 

IF  I  was  equal  to  the  tail?  of  form- 
ing a  plan  for  the  government 
of  a  colony,  I  fhould  be  flattered 
with  your  requeft,  and  very  happy 
to  comply  with  it  ;  becaufe,  as  the 
divine  fcience  of  politics  is  the  fci- 
tnce  of  fecial  happinefs,  and  the 
bJeflings  of  fociety  depend  entirely 
on  the  conilitutions  of  government, 
which  are  generally  inftituiions  that 
laft  for  many  generations,  there  can 
be  no  employment  more  agreeable 
to  a  benevolent  mind,  than  a  re- 
iearch  after  the  belt. 

*'^^opE  flattered  tyrants  too  much 
"Vhen  he  fa  id, 

_*♦  For  forms  ef  government  let  fools  con- 

tefl. 

",  That  which  is  beft  adminillered  is  beft." 

■Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than 
this  :  But  poets  read  hiftory  to  col- 
lect flowers  not  fruits — -they  attend 
to  fanciful  images,  not  the  effects  of 
ibcial  inftiiutions.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  from  the  hiltory  of  nations, 
and  the  nature  of  man,  than  that 
fome  forms  of  government  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  being  well  adminifter- 
Jfcd  than  others. 

^  We  ought  to  confider  what  is 
the  end  of  government,  before  we 
determine  which  is  the  beft  form. — 
U-pon  this  point  all  j'peculative  poli- 
•ticians  will  agree,  that  the  happi- 
"nefs  of -fociety  is-the- end  of  govern- 
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ment,  as  all  divines  and  moral  phi* 
lofophers  will  agree,  that  the  happi* 
nefs  of  the  individual  is  the  end  pf 
man.  From  this  principle  it  will 
follow,  that  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  communicates  eafe, 
comfort,  fecarity,  or,  in  one  word^ 
happinefs  to  the  greateft  nnmber  of 
perfoBs,  and  in  the  greateft  degree, 
is  the  beft. 

All  fober  enquirers  after  truth, 
ancient  and  modern.  Pagan  and 
Chriftian,  have  declared  that  the 
happinefs  of  man,  as  well  as  his  dig- 
nity, confifts  in  virtue.  Confucius, 
Zoroafter,  Socrates,  Mahomet,  not 
to  mention  authorities  really  facred, 
have  agreed  in  this. 

If  there  is  a  form  of  government 
then,  whofe  principle  and  founda- 
tion is  virtue,  will  not  every  fober 
man  acknowledge  it  better  calcula- 
ted to  promote  the  general  happi- 
nefs than  any  other  form  \ 

Fear  is  the  foundation  of  raoft 
governments  ,  but  is  ip  fordid  an<I 
brutal  a  palfion,  and  renders  men, 
in  whofe  breafts  it  predominates,  fo 
Itupid  and  miferable,  that,  Ameri- 
cans will  not  be  likely  to  approve 
of  any  poUtiGalinftitutioo  whicj*  is 
founded  on  it.  1' 

Honour  is  truly  facred,  but  holds 
a  lower  rank  in  the  fcale  of  moral 
excellence  than  virtue.  Indeed  the 
former   is  but. a  pai-t  of  the  latter. 
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and  confequently  has  not  eqnnl 
pretenlions  to,  fupport  a  frame  of 
government  produdive  of  human 
happitiefs. 

The  foundation  of  every  govern- 
irent  is  fome  principle  or  paffion  in 
the  'njnds  of  the  people.  The  ho" 
bleft  principles  and  moft  generous 
aiFections  in  out  nature  then,  have 
the  faireft  chance  to  fupport  the 
nobleft  and  moft  generous  models  of 
government. 

A  man  muft  be  indifferent  to  the 
fneers  of  modern  Engliflimen,  to 
mention  in  their  company,  the 
names  of  Sidney,  Harrington,Locke, 
Milton,  Nedham,  Neville,  Burner, 
and  Hoadley.  No  fmall  fortitude 
is  netefTary  to  confefs  chat  one  had 
read  them.  The  wretched  condi- 
tion of  this  country,  however,  for 
'I  ten  or  fifteen  years  pail,  has  fre- 
quently reminded  me  of  their  prin- 
ciples and  reafonings.  They  will 
convince  any  candid  mind,  that 
there  is  no  good  government  but 
what  is  Repubhcan.  That  the  on* 
\y  valuable  part  of  the  Britifh  Con- 
ftitution  is  fo :  becaule  the  very  de- 
iinition  of  a  Republic,  is  "  an  Em- 
pire of  Laws,  and  not  of  Men." 
That,  as  a  Republic  is  the  beft  of 
governments,  fo  that  particular  ar- 
rangement of  the  powers  of  focie- 
ty,  or  in  other  words  that  form  of 
government,  which  is  belt  contriv- 
ed to  iecure  an  impartial  and  exact 
execution  of  the  laws,  is  the  belt  of 
Republics. 

Of  Republics  there  is  an  inex- 
haultible  variety,  becaure  the  pof- 
(ible  combinations  of  the  powers  of 
fociety,  are  capable  of  innumera- 
ble variations. 

As  good  government  is  an  empire 
of  laws,  how  Ihal!  your  laws  be  made? 
In  a  large  fociety,  inhabiting  an 
extenlive  country,  it  is  impoifible 
that  the  wkole  IhouUl  alTemble,  to 
make  laws  :  The  firit  neceflary 
ilep  then,  is,  to  depute  power  from 
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the  many,  to  a  few  of  the  tnoft  wife 
and  2ood.- — But  by  wh  r  rule  inall 
you  chooie  your  Reprti  ..t  i  es  ? 
Agree  upon  the  number  and  quajifi- 
caiions  of  perfons,  who  fh all  hav« 
the  benefit  of  choofir)g,  or  annex 
this  privileoe  to  rhe  uihabitants  of 
a  certain  extent  of  ground. 

The  principal  diiticulty  lies,  and 
the  greatelt  care  (hould  be  employ- 
ed, in  conftituting  this  Repreienta- 
tive  AlTembly.  it  liquid  be,  in  mi- 
niature, an  trxa6t  poi  ti  ait  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  It  Ihouiil  thisk,  feel, 
reafon,  and  ad  like  them.  That 
it  may  be  the  intereft  of  this  alTein- 
bly  to  do  ftrid  juftice  at  all  rimes, 
it  fhould  be  an  equal  reprefentation, 
or  in  other  words,  equal  interelt  a- 
mong  the  people  fliould  have  equal 
intereft  in  it.  Great  care  (hould  be 
taken  to  effstft  this,  and  to  prevent 
unfair,  pariial,  and  conupt  elec- 
tions. Such  regulations,  however, 
may  be  better  made  in  times  of 
greater  tranquility  than  the  preient, 
and  they  will  ipring  up  of  them- 
felves  naturally,  when  all  the  pow- 
ers of  government  come  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  people'*  friends. 
At  preient,  it  will  be  fafeft  to  pro- 
ceed in  all  eilablifhed  modes,  to 
which  the  people  have  been  famili- 
arifed  by  habit. 

A  repreientatlon  of  the  people 
in  one  Afl'embly  being  obraineJ,  a 
queltion  arifes  whether  all  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  jegiflative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial,  fnall  be  left  in 
this  body  ?  1  think  a  people  cannot 
be  long  free,  nor  ever  happy,  whoie 
government  is  in  one  A/iembly. 
My  reafons  for  this  opinion  are  as 
follow. 

I.  A  fingle  Aflembly  is  liable  to 
all  the  vices,  foille?,  and  frailties  of 
an  individual.  Subject  to  fits  of  hu- 
mour, ftarts  of  paflion.  tiights  of  en- 
thufiaim,  partialities,  of  prejudice, 
and  conlequently  produi^tive  of  haf- 
ty  refults  and  ab!urd  judgmeaty: 
D  d  d 
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And  all  thefe  errors  ought  to  be  cor- 
rcdled  and  defecfts  fupplied  by  Ibme 
controling  power. 
■    2.  A  (irigle  Aflembly  is  apt  to  be 
iwaricious,    and   in   time   will  not 
fcruple  to  exempt  itfelf  from  bur- 
tjiens  which  it  will  lay,    without 
compunaion,  on  its  conftituenis. 
'    3.  A   fingle   AfTembly  is  apt  to 
^row  ambitious,  and  after  a  time 
will  not  hefilate  to  vote  itfelf  per- 
petual.    This  was  one  fault  of  the 
long  Parliament,  but  mere  renjavk- 
ably   of  Holland,  whofe    Aflembly 
tirft  voted  themfelves  from  annual 
to  feptennial,  then  for  life,  and  af- 
ter a  courfe  of  years,  that  all  va- 
cancies, happening  by  death,  or  o- 
therwile,  fhould  be  filled  by  them- 
felves, without  any  application   to    , 
conftituents  at  all. 

4.  A  Reprefentative  Aflembly, 
although  extremely  well  qualified, 
and  abfolutely  necelfary,  as  a  branch 
of  the  legiflature,  is  unfit  to  exer- 
cife  the  executive  power,  for  want 
of  two  eflential  properties,  fecrecy 
and  difpatch. 

'  5.  A  Reprefentative  Aflembly  is 
■ftill  lefs  qualified  for  thejndicial  pow- 
er ;  becaufe  it  is  too  numerous,  too 
fl^ow,  and  too  httle  ll^illed  in  the  laws. 
6.  Becaufe  a  fingle  Aflembly,  pof- 
felfed  of  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment,  would  make  arbitrary  laws 
for  their  own  intereft,  execute  all 
laws  arbitrarily  for  rheir  own  itner- 
eft,  and  adjudge  all  controvei  lies  in 
their  own  favour. 

But  fhall  the  whole  power  of  le- 
gillation  reft  in  one  Aflen-.bly  ?  Moft 
of  the  foregoing  rcafons  apply  equal- 
ly^ to  prove  that  the  legiilative  pow- 
er' ought  to  be  mj)re  complex — to 
which  we  may  add,  that  if  the  le- 
gifl.jtive  power  is  wholly  in  one  Af- 
lembly, and  the  execu'/ive  in  ano- 
ther, or  in  a  fingle  perlbn,  thefe 
two  powers  will  oppofe  and  en- 
croach upon  each  other,  until  the 
conteft  Ihail  eiid  in  war,  and  the 


whole  power, legiflative  and  execu- 
tive, be  ufurped  by  the  ftrongeft. 

The  judicial  power,  in  fuch  cafe, 
could  not  mediate,  or  hold  the  bal- 
ance between  the  two  contending 
powers,  becaufe  the  legiflative  would 
undermine  it.  And  this  fiiews  the 
neceflity  too,  of  giving  the  execu- 
tive power  a  negative  upon  the  le- 
giflative, otherwil'e  this  will  be  con- 
tinually encroaching  upon  that. 

To  avoid  thefe  dangers,  let  a  dif- 
tin<Fl  x'^flctnbly  be  conftituted,  as  a 
mediator  between  the  two  extreme 
branches  of  the  legiflature,  that 
which  repreftnts  the  people,  and 
that  which  is  vefted  with  the  exe- 
cutive power. 

Let  the  Reprefentative  Aifembly 
then  eledt  by  ballot,  from  among 
themfelves  or  their  conftituents,  or 
both,  a  diftinct  Aflembly,  which 
for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity  we  will 
call  a  Council.  It  may  confift  of  any 
number  you  pleafe,  fay  twenty  or 
thirty,  and  fliould  have  a  free  and 
independent  exercife  of  its  judg- 
ment, and  confequently  a  negative 
voice  in  the  legiflature. 

Thefe  two  bodies  thus  conftitut- 
ed, and  made  integral  parts  of  the  le- 
giflature, let  them  unite,  and  by  joint 
ballot  choote  a  Governor,  who,  af- 
ter being  ftripped  of  moll  of  thofe 
badges  of  domination  called  prero- 
gatives, Ihould  have  a  free  and  in- 
dependent exercife  of  his  judgment, 
and  be  made  alio  an  integral  part  of 
tlie  leaiflAture.  This  1  know  is  li- 
a^ble  to  objections,  and  if  you  pleafe 
you  may  make  him  only  Prti^ident 
of  the  Council,  as  in  Connecticut  : 
But  as  the  Governor  is  to  be  inveft- 
ed  with  the  executive  power,  with 
cunfent  of  Council,  I  think  he  ought 
to  have  a  negative  upon  the  legifla- 
tive. If  he  is  annually  elective,  a$ 
he  ought  to  be,  he  will  always  have 
fo  much  reference  and  aflcttion  for 
the  people,  their  Reprereniatives 
and  Counfcilors,   that  although  you 
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give  hinf!  an  independent  exercife 
of  his  judgment,  he  will  feldom  ufe 
it  in  oppolition  to  the  two  houfes, 
except  in  cafes  the  public  utility  of 
vvliich  would  be  cenfpicuous,  and 
fome  fuch  cafes  would  happen. 

In  the  preient  exigency  of  A- 
merican  affairs,  when,  by  an  a<ft 
of  Parlidnient,  we  are  put  out  of 
the  royal  protection,  and  confe- 
quently  difcharged  from  our  allegi- 
ance ;  and  it  has  become  neceffary 
to  aflTume  government  for  our  im- 
mediate fecurity,  the  Gov.  Lieut. 
Gov.  Secretary,  Treafurer,  Com- 
miflary,  and  Attorney-General, 
fhould  be  chofen  by  joint  ballot  of 
both  Houfes.  And  thele  and  all  other 
elections,  eipecially  of  Reprefenta- 
tives  and  Counfeilors,  {hould  be  an- 
nual, there  not  being  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fciences,  a  maxim  more 
infallible  than  this,  "  Where  annual 
eled;ions  end,  there  flavery  begins.'* 

Thefe  great  men,  in  this  refpefl 
fiiould  be,  once  a  year 

"  Like  bubbles  on  the  fea  of  matter  borne, 
*'  They  rife,  they  break,  and  to  that  fea 
return." 

This  will  teach  them  the  great 
political  virtues  of  humility,  pati- 
ence, and  moderation,  without 
which  every  man  in  power  becomes 
a  rarenous  beall  of  prey. 

This  mode  of  conftituting  the 
^reat  offices  of  ftate  will  anfwer 
very  well  for  the  prefent  ;  but  if, 
by  experiment,  it  fhould  be  found 
inconvenient,  the  legiflature  may, 
at  its  leifure,  devife  other  methods 
ef  creating  them,  by  eleAions  of 
the  people  at  large,  as  in  Connecti- 
cut, or  it  may  enlarge  the  term  for 
which  they  ihall  be  chofen  to  feven 
years,  or  three  years,  or  for  life,  or 
make  any  other  alterations  which 
the  fociety  fhall  find  produd:ive  of 
its  eafe,  its  fafety,  its  freedom,  or 
in  one  word,  its  happineli. 

A  rotation  of  all  offices;  as  well 


as  of  Reprefentatives  and  Counfei- 
lors, has  many  advocates,  and  is 
contended  for  with  many.  plaufibl« 
arguments.  It  would  be  attended, 
no  doubt,  with  many  advantages, 
and  if  the  fociety  has  a  fufficient 
number  of  fuitable  chara^ers,  to 
fupply  the  great  number  of  vacan- 
cies which  would  be  made  by  fuch 
a  rotation,  I  can  fee  no  objection  to 
it.  Thefe  perfons  may  be  allowed 
to  ferve  for  three  years,  and  then  be 
excluded  three  years,  or  for  smjij 
longer  or  fhorter  term.  ♦ 

Any  feven  or  nine  of  the  legifla- 
tive  Council  may  be  made  a  Quorum, 
for  doing  bufinefs  as  a  Privy- Coun- 
cil, to  advife  the  Governor  in  the 
exercife  of  the  executive  branch  of 
power,  and  in  all  adts  of  ftate. 

The  Governor  fhould  have  the 
command  of  the  militia,  and  of  all 
your  armies.  The  power  of  par- 
dons fhould  be  with  the  governor 
and  coimeil.  (,j 

Jtidges,  Juftices,  and  all  othef: 
officers,  civil  and  military,  fhould  be 
nominated  and  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
fent  of  Council,  unlefs  you  choofe  to 
have  a  government  more  popular  ; 
if  you  do,  all  wfRcers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, may  be  chofen  by  joint  ballot 
of  both  houlVs,  or  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  independence  and  import-- 
ance  of  each  houfe,  by  ballot  of  one 
houfe,  concurred  by  the  other.  She-- 
riffs  fhould  be  chofen  by  the  free- 
holders of  counties — fo  fhould  Re- 
gifters  of  Deeds  and  Clerks  of  Coun- 
ties. 

All  officers  fliould  have  commif- 
fions,  under  the  hand  of  Uie  Gover- 
nor and  leal  of  the  Colony. 

Tke  dignity  and  liability  of  go* 
vernrnent  in  all  its  branches,  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  every 
blefTrng  of  fociety,  depend  fo  moch 
upon  an  upright  and  fkilful  admini-. 
ftration  of  jultice,  that  the  judicial 
power  ought  to  be  diftintt  from 
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iRjth  t^tf  "^legjffativeh aftd  executive, 
and  ind^pendenriiporh  boih,  tbatfb 
it  may  b<*  a  check  ^ipon  botii,  as 
•bd^h  ttiould  be  checks  upov  that. 
The.  Judges,  therefore,'  (houM  al- 
Ways  be  men  of  tearJi'mg  a.nd  expe- 
IFlencc  in  the -tacvs;  of  exemplary 
WaVi^ls,  gr«at-  paiiertce,  calmriet>, 
tooXne^t  andatteiuion.  Their  minds 
fhould  not  be  tiiftra«ited  with  jar- 
ring i  (terefts  ;  they  (honld  not  be 
•dependent  upon  any  man,  or  body 
of  men.  To  thefe  ends  they  fliould 
hold  «ftates  for  life  in  their  officer, 
r>r,  in  other  words,  .tlieir  commif- 
'fio^^%  fhould  be  duri  ig  good  behav^i- 
'itiur,  and  their  falines  afcertamed 
and  elhbliftied  by  law.  For  miibe- 
IlliVi^njp  fbe  grand  Inqneft  of  tke 
Coldny,  the  Houfe  of  Reprefenta- 
tJve-,  ftould  i'.npeach  chem  before 
the  GovenioF  iand  Council,  where 
they  {hould  have  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  defence,  but 
if  ej'.r/ided,  fhoujd  be  removed 
fro  ill  their  pffices,  and  fubje(^ed  to 
fuch  other  punilhment  jis  ihall  be 
thought  proper. 

A  Tiiliria  jaw,  requiring  all  men, 
or  with  very  few  es^ception?,  be- 
sides ca'es  ofcoureieufe^  to  be  pro- 
vided with  arm^  and  ammunition, 
to  be  trained  at  certain  feafons,  and 
requirinor  counties,  towns,  or  other 
fmall  ciilliids,  to  be  provided  with 
.  public  lt<'cks  of  ammunition  and  en» 
jrenchjug  uteniiis,  and  with  Tome 
feitled  plans  for  tranfporting  pro- 
vifjons 'r;fter  the  militia,  when  m'^rch'- 
jng  to  defend  their  country  againft 
iudden  invalions,  and  requiring  cer- 
tain diftricls  to  be  provided  with 
iisldr pieces,  companies  of  matroiTes, 
:ind  perhaps  ion?e  regiments  of  lighter 
fe^orfe,  is  always  a  wife  inititution, 
and  in  the  prelent  circumflanc^s  of 
our  country,  iudrfpentible.  .  :, 

Law^for  the  liberal  education  of 
youth,  efpeciajly  of  the  lower  cjafs 
pf  people,  are  i'o.  extremely  wife 


erousrtnind)  noexpence  ft>r'thf$:p««- 
pofe  would  bethought  extravagant. 
;:The  very  mention  of  -lutiiiptuary 
laws  will  excite  a  fmile.  Whether 
our  countrymen  have  wifdom  and 
virtue  enough  to  fubmit  t(>th€m,  I 
know  nor.  But  the  happinfefs  of 
tlie  people  miglit  be  great ly^pt'dthO- 
ted  by:ibem,'-and  a -revenue  farved 
I'lifficient  to  carry  on  this warfor-e- 
;vef ;  .f  rugJtiity  is  ^  great-  reveirue, 
^jefidescwpmg  us  of  vamti6i5,  levities, 
and  fopperies;,  wbidv  are  real  attti- 
dotes > to  all great^  manly,  and  \v?at^- 
-iikeVimes.- "'   -■     ;-.\-^;"''v- 

But  muft  not  all  commiffion?  rtin 
in  rlic  name  of  a  kirtig  r  ^^fe.- :  Why 
may- tbey^  not  as  we41'  foh  thus, 
^'.  The  Colony  of  -■  to  A.  B. 
greeting,'*  and  be  tefted  by  the 
Governor?  -    • 

Why  may  not  writs,  inftead'of 
running  in  the  name  of  a  king,  fun 
thus,  **  The  Colony  of  to  the 

Sheriff,  &c.'*  and  be  tefted  by  tfte 
Chief  Juftice,  -      ■■ 

Why  may  not  indictments  "ccin- 
elude,  "  againft  the  peace  of  the 
Colony  of  ..^'.^aiuLlhe  dignity  of 
the  Tame  ?'*" 

A  Cpnftitution,  foiinded  op., thcfe 
principles,  infFoduces'  knowledge  a- 
mong  the  people,  and  infpires  them 
with  a  conlcious  dignity,  becoming 
freemen,  A  general  emulation  takes 
place,  which  caui'es  good  humour, 
foeiability,  good  manner.Sjjiod  good 
morals  to  be  general.  That  eleva-» 
tion  of  fentiment,  infpu-ed  by  fticha 
government,  makes  the:  common 
people  brave  and  enterprifmg;  That 
ambition  which  is  in Lpi red; -by  it 
makes,  them  fober,-.  iuduftrioos,  and 
frugal,.  *  You  will  find  among  tberti 
fome  elegance,  perhaps,,  but  more 
folidity  J  a  little  pleafure,  hut  a 
great ieal  of  bufmeis— (bme  palite- 
nefsj  but.more  civility.  If  ynii  com» 
.-pare  ikch  a  country  with  the  regU 
-C»ns  Oi  domioation,  whether  numar- 
-chKaij'oIfi*'  laoftoaatiual^.oyba  wiil 
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&ncy  youffelf  in  Arcadia  «rEly- 
iiuin. 

it*  tb€  Colonies  fliuuld  aflumego- 
rernments  feparately, :  they  (hould 
be  left  entirely  to  rheir  own  choice 
]of  the  forms,  and  if  a  Continental 
<;onftitution  fliould  be  formed,  it 
Aould  be  a  Congrefs,  containing  a 
iair  and  adequate  Reprefcntation 
^f  the  Colonies,  and  its  authqrity 
ijiould  facredly  be  confined  to  thele 
cafes,  VIZ.  war,  trade,  difputesbe- 
tween  Colony  and  Colony,  the  Poft- 
-Office,  and  the  unappropriated  lands 
of  the  Crown,  as  they  ufed  to  be 
•called. 

Thcfe  Colonies,  under  fuch  forms 
©f  government,  and  in  fuch  an  union, 
would  be  unconquerable  by  all  tbe 
Monarchies  of  Europe 

You  and  I,  my  dear  friend,  have 
■been  fent  into  life,  at  a  time  when 
rthe  greateft  lawgivers  of  antiquity 
would  have  wiOied  to  have  lived. 
.Jiow  few  of  the  human  race  have 
iCver  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
making  an  election  of  government, 


more  than  of  afir,  ibil>  ©f  cUma^^ 
for  thenifelves  or  their  childrmfe 
When,:  before  the  preleni  epechi|> 
had  three  millioiiSr  of  people  €41 
power,  and  a  fair  opportunity,  ta 
form  and  eftablifti  the  wifeft  and 
happielt  government  th^  fegman 
wifdom  can-contrive  1  l_hope  you 
will  avail  yonrfelf  and  your  country 
of  that  extenfive  learning,  and  in- 
defatigable induftry  which  you  pof. 
fefs,  to  affift  her  in  the  formation 
of  the  happieft  governments,  and 
the.  bell  charaaer  of  a  great  people 
—For  mylielf,  I  muft  beg  you  -tp 
keep  my  name  out  of  fight,  for  thte 
feeble  attempt,  if  jt  fhould  be  kno\yi) 
to  be  mine,  would  oblige  me  to  apn. 
ply  to  myfelf  thofe  lines  of  the  iav- 
mortal  John  MiUon,  in  one  of  hi? 
fonnets : 

*♦  I  did  but  teach  the  age  to  quit  thSJr 
cloggs,  .-;: 

"  3y  the  plain  rules  of  ancient  Liberty,  .• 

"  When  lo !  a  barbarous  noife  furrountff  4 
me, 

"  Of  owls  and  cuckoos,  afles,  apes,  and 
dogs." 
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A  FEMALE  oftrich  rofe  from 
h^r  ntft,  which  was  the 
ilargeft  I  had  ever  feen,  containing 
.thirty-eggs;  twelve  more  being 
^iftributed  at  fome  diftance,  each 
in  a  Utile  cavity  by  iifelf. 
'  1  could  not  conceive  that  one 
female  could  cover  fb  many  :  they 
were  of  an  unequal  fize,  and,  on 
jexamination,  I  found  that  nine  of 
them,  were  much  lefs  than  the  reft. 
-This  peculiarity  interefted  me,  and 
4  ordered  the  oxen  to  be  unyoked 
-at  about  a  quarter  of  a  league*s  dif- 
tia££  froio^  the  neft  ^  1  tbea  -coa- 


cealed  myfelf  in  a  thicket, -fr-bWI 
whence  I  could  overlook  the  pla<je:, 
and  yet  remaiw  within  gun-fhot. 

I  had  not  watched  long  before 
the  female  returned,  and  fat  on  the 
eggs.  During  the  reil  of  the  day, 
(which  I  palled  in  the  thicket") 
three  more  came  to  the  fame  neft, 
covering  it  alternately  j  each  con- 
tinued fitting  for  the  fpace  of -a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  g;  ve 
place  to  another,  who,  while  wait- 
ing, fat  dole  by  the  fide  of  he;  it 
was  to  fucceed  :  a  circumftatue 
wbidbiiwde  aie-oot^^<Stuie  that  in 
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cold  or  rainy  nights  they  goby  pairs 
or  perhaps  more.  The  fun  was 
ahnoll  down,  the  male  bird  ap- 
proached, (thefe  egiially  wiih  the 
females  affill  in  hatching  the  eggs) 
I  inftantly  foot  hini,  but  the  report 
of  my  gun  feared  the  others,  who 
"in  their  fright  broke  feveral  of  the 
eggs.  I  now  drew  near,  and  faw 
with  regret  that  the  young  oftriches 
were  jult  ready  to  quit  the  fliells, 
being  perfe(ftly  covered  with  down. 
The  male  I  had  fhot,  had  not  a  An- 
gle good  white  feather,  all  being 
ipoiled  and  dirty.  I  chofe  fome 
black  ones,  which  appeared  the 
beft,  and  left  the  place,  fending 
fome  of  my  Hottentots  to  fetch  the 
thirteen  difperfed  eggs,  charging 
them  not  to  touch  the  others.  As  I 
was  curious  to  learn  whether  the 


females  would  return  in  the  nighr^ 
I  rofe,  and  went  to  the  nellat  day- 
break, but  found  only  fome  fcatter- 
ed  fliells  remaining,  which  plainly 
denoted  that  I  prepared  a  fealt  for 
thejcickalls,  or  perhaps  for  the  hy- 
sena. 

This,  particularity  of  female 
oftriches,  affifting  each  other  for  the 
incubation  of  the  fame  neft,  is  I  think 
calculated  to  awaken  the  attention 
of  the  naturalifts ;  and,  not  being  a 
general  rule,  proves  that  circumftan- 
ces  fometimes  determine  the  ad  ions 
of  thefe  creatures,  regulate  their 
cuftoms,andftrengthen  their  natural 
inftinct,  by  giving  them  a  know- 
ledge not  generally  beftowed ;  for  is 
it  not  probable,  that  they  may  affo- 
ciate  to  be  the  more  powerful,  and 
better  able  to  defend  their  young  ' 


:<*>»<*>:<^=<5>«(*y.^^<*K*y.o<*y^ 


Account  of  the  curious  manner  in  which  the  HOTTEN"H*i 
TOTS  obviate  the  tpds  of  Hunger. 

(From  the  fame,") 


THE  Hottentot  method  of  ba- 
lancing  the  effedts  of  hun- 
ger, is  truly  curious,  and  well  worth 
attention  1  I  could  never  make 
my  people  comprehend  that  it  was 
prudent  to  referve  fomething  for 
another  day.  *  We  fliall  hunt,(they 
faid)  or  we  fliall  fleep,' — for  fleep 
is  to  them  a  capital  refource  in 
times  of  need,  and  I  never  paffed 
any  of  the  dry  or  fterile  countries, 
where  game  is  fcarce,  without 
finding  whole  hoords  afleep  in  their 
kraals,  which  is  a  certain  affurance 
of  their  being  in  a  miferable  fitua- 
tion  ;  but  what  is  furprizing,  (and 
which  I  fliould  not  have  affirmed 
but  on  repealed  experience)  they 
fleep  at  will,  by  this  means  de- 
ceiving, or  at  leait  alleviating,  the 
raoft  preffing  calls  of  nature. 

They    have,     notwithftanding, 


their  hours  of  wakefulnefs,  which 
even  cuftom   cannot  conquer  ;   but 
they  then  make  ufe  of  an  expedient . 
to  procure  fleep,  which  will  fcarce-  i 
ly  appear  probable,   though  ftridllyJ 
true  ;  they  bind  the  ftomach  tight 
with  a  leather  girdle,  by  this  means 
fupporting  or  dirainifliing   hunger,  : 
Thefe  bandages  are  likewife  a  gen^.! 
eral  remedy   amongft  them,  in  a^ij) 
moft  all  cafes,  binding  the  head  oftii 
any  other  fuffering   part,   and  fup- 
pofing  that  pain  is  to  be  expcIUd 
by  violent  preflTure  ;  having    been 
often  prefent  on  thefe   occalions,  I 
have  evet  obferved  that  when  the^a 
operation  was  fiaiflied,  the   patienliw/ 
appeared   eafed  ;    ftrange    as    ihit&o 
may  appear,   it   would  not   be    fb-- 
generally    adopted,  did   it  not,  in 
fome  meafure,  anlwer  the  intend- 
ed purpofc. 
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AS  fcience  approaches  to  per- 
fection its  principles  become 
more  fimple;  and  asthefe  are  more 
clearly  perceived,  they  are  expref- 
fed  with  greater  precifioH.  The 
obfcure  and  unintelligible  language 
in  which  fcience  is  prefented  to  us, 
during  its  infancy,  gradually  gives 
way  to  a  ftile  more  fimple  and  more 
eafily  to  be  comprehended.  We 
have  feen  the  folemn  jargon,  and 
ufelefs  fpeculations,  of  Ariftotle  and 
his  followers,  both  in  Natural  Philo- 
fophy  and  Morals,  fucceeded  by  the 
fimple  and  folid  principles  of  New- 
ton and  Locke.  Law  has  relaxed 
from  its  rugged  feverity,  and, 
through  the  means  of  Blackftone, 
Mansfield,  and  others,  begins  to  af- 
funie  a  more  attra<5live  form.  The 
minifters  of  religion  ceafe  to  con- 
tend, in  idle  difputes,  about  mylle- 
rious  do(5trines,  or  unimportant  forms 
and  ceremonies  ;  and  deliver  its  pre- 
cepts in  a  plain  and  edifying  manner, 
exhorting  their  brethren  to  llrive 
who  (hall  render  himfelf  moft  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  and  moft  ufeful  to 
man.  Medicine,  long  difcHlTed  in 
the  ancient  language"?,  or  the  Hill 
mors  iiicompreh&iuible  medley  of 


thefe  with  modern  tongues,  has  of 
late  years  been  treated  in  a  more 
familiar  manner,  calculated  to  difle- 
minate  amonglt  the  people  in  gene- 
ral, fuch  principles  of  the  nature 
and  cure  oPdiieafes,  as  have  a  ten- 
dency to  lefTen  their  number,  and 
mitigate  their  terrors,  and  thus  ren- 
der the  life  of  man  more  comforta- 
ble. Of  this  nature  are  the  publi- 
cations of  Hirzel  in  Germany, 
Rofen  in  Sweden,  TilTot  in  Switzer- 
land, and  Buchan  in  Great-Britain. 
The  diflertation  now  before  us  is 
upon  the  fame  plan.  It  lays  down 
the  principles  of  pulmonary  con- 
fumption  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
eafily  be  mifunderilood,  by  any 
clafs  of  readers. 

The  frequent  occurrence,  and  fa- 
tal ilTue  of  this  difeafe,   are   well 
known.     The  various  remedies  hi-  ; 
therto   employed,    have    been  too.;; 
geuerally  unfucceiiful.     As  a  mod«  i^ 
of  treatment  is  here  recommendedji  ., 
with   much  appearance   of  reafon, 
which  differs  eflentially  from  that 
which  is  now  prevalent,  we  con-- 
tbive  the  performance  well  worthy 
of  atiention;  and  therefore  ftmll  nj/C 
heiit»te  t©  give  copious  e^u  -cts. 
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The  following  hiftory  of  the  dif- 
eafe  unites,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
accuracy  and  conci-eneis. 

*lb(  Fhtbifis  Pulmonalis  makc«  its  attack 
in  a  very  gradual  and  almoft  impercepti- 
ble manner.  It  is  difcoverable  by  a  lan- 
guor, averfion  from  naotion,  fatigue  from 
trifling  exertions  of  body  or  mind,  great 
fcofibility  to  variations  in  the  atmdfphere, 
coldHefi  of  the  feet,  rcfpiration  eafiiy 
hur;ried  by  exercife  •  even  though  flight, 
frequent  palpitations,  feverifhncls  after 
eating,  efpecially  if  more  food  is  taken  at 
once  than  ordinary.  After  thcfe  fymp- 
toms  have  fubfiftcd  for  fome  time,  which 
varies  in  different  inftances,  a  flight  cough 
comes  on.fcarcely  attended  to  by  the  pa- 
tient, nor  is  it  accompanied  with  any  ex- 
peAoration ;  this  cough  fomctimes  con- 
tinues for  a  year  or  nioie ;  at  length  it  is 
jiccompanied  with  a  fpitting,  which  ap- 
pears to  he  merely  a  vitiated  mucus  :  ths 
plumpnefs  of  the  body  fufTers  a  gradual 
diminution,  and  pains  are  frequently  ftlt 
in  different  parts  of  the  thorax,  chiefly  un- 
der the  fternum.  The  cough  now  be- 
comes troublefomc,  efpecially  at  night, 
with  a  fenfible  increafe  of  the  pulfe  to- 
wards evening.  The  matter  difcharged 
from  the  lungs  recedes  gradually,  more 
and  more  from  the  appearance  of  the  mu- 
cus, and  little  particles  of  a  grcenilh  pus 
are  difcovered,  for  the  moft  part  fur- 
rounded  with  a  larger  portion  of  the  o- 
therfputa.  The  frequency  of  pulfe  be- 
coming more  remarkable,  a  regular  hectic 
is  formed,  having  two  exacerbations  ev- 
ery twenty-four  hours,  preceded  by  chills 
more  or  lefs  diftind;  and  the  evening 
exacerbation  terminating  in  a  fwcat, 
which  commonly  begins  about  midnight 
or  a  little  after,  and  continues  two,  three 
or  more  hours.  The  extenuation  of  the 
body,  together  with  the  cough  and  dif- 
charge  from  the  lungs,  go  on  increafitig, 
while  fome  degree  ni  cedema  appeab  in 
the  ankles  :  at  length  a  forcncfs  of  the 
mouth  makes  its  appearance,  and  fhortly 
after  the  fweating  is  fuccecdsd  by  a  diar- 
rhoea. As  this  advances,  the  cough  and 
exped^cratiun  are  fcnfibly  dimiiiiflied. 
The  diarrhcea  continuing,  and  becoming 
in  its  progrefh  more  violent,  foon  exhaufts 
the  fmall  remains  of  ftrength,  and  death 
kindly  ftcps  in  to  clofc  the  languifliing 
fccne,  but  not  before  the  body  hccunus  fo 
completely  emaciated,  as  to  exhibit  the 
•appearance  of  a  mere  flcelctt.n  covered 
%kith  ikiu.    In  fome  part  or  other  of  the 


difeafc,  it  frequently  happens  that  Wood 
i$  thrown  up.  Thij  facceffion  of  fymp- 
toms  geatrally  confumes  a  confidcrahic 
length  of  time,  but  does  not  obferve  any 
uniformity  in  this  refpcA  :  not  unfre- 
quently  many  years  elapfc  before  the  fi- 
nal cataflrophe. 

It  is  a  received  opinion,  among 
phyficians,  that  the  confumption  is 
at  firft  a  local  difeafe  i  and  that  the 
general  affection  of  the  fyftem  is 
only  a  cunfequence  of  this.  Doc- 
tor Sayre  has  embraced  an  opinion, 
firft  delivered  by  his  mafter,  Doc- 
tor Riilh,  (bme  years  ago,  and  fince 
pubUlhed  in  his  volume  of  Medical 
Inquiries,  that  theconfumptionis,  at 
its  yery  commencement,  a  difeafe 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  depending  up- 
on a  general  laxity  and  debility  of 
the  mui'cular  fibres;  and  that  the 
local  affection  is  a  conreqnence  of 
the  general  difeafe.  This  opinion  is 
fuppurted  by  the  followinc  reafons. 

I.  From  the  defcription  given,  there 
may  be  obfervcd,  before  the  lungs  are  af- 
feded,  various  fymptoms,  fuch  as  lan- 
guor, averfion  from  motion,  fatigue  from 
trifling  exertions.  &c.  that  mark  a  gene- 
ral dileafe,  and  that  never  tail  to  precede 
the  topical  injury. 

II.  Although,  while  life  continues,  th« 
lungs  are  kept  in  conftant  adlion,  yet  in- 
numerable obfervations  teach  us  that  they 
may  be  ulcerated,  without  producing 
phthifis.  Abfcefles  in  the  lungs,  front 
pneumonic  inflammation,  feldom  occafion 
a  phthifis,  and  I  believe  never  but  where 
a  predifpofition  cxifts.  ounds,  pene- 
trating the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  en- 
tering the  lungs,  produce  ulceration,  bus 
fuch  wounds,  with  the  above  exception, 
readily  admit  of  being  healed.  I  myfelf 
have  feen  feveral  inftances  v/here  muflcet 
balls  have  pafled  quite  through  a  portion 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  patient  notwithfland- 
ing  recover. 

III.  The  confumption  attacks  efpecially 
perfons  of  long  necks,  narrow  cbcft?, 
prominent  fhoulders,  whole  limbs  arc 
long  in  proportion  to  the  trunk  of  their 
bodies,  who  have  florid  compUxioiis  hlue 
eyes,  loft  light-coloured  hair,"  tint-  teeth, 
and  who  in  their  childhood  have  been 
fubjeft  to  t  ftrumous  fwcUings.  Womca 
are  more  frequently  affsflcd  with  it  th*n 
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'  sntn.  It  may  occur  at  acy"  periotl'bf  life, 
but  raoft  frequently  it  fliews  itfelf  Ke- 
;tween  .puberty  and  the  thirty-fifth  year  cf 
age.  People  in  the  advarrced  ftages  .of 
life  are  fometimes,  thoujrh  rarely,  attac^t- 
edby  it^aitd  thpre  have  been  inftdnccs^f 
children*  dying  of  eonfirmed  phT:hiffs, 
■before  a^-month  had  elapfed  from  their 

^irth...  ,p.^;.  .v;  ^..■:.-.;:i-: 

'„IV.  ,t;1^.4ifFerent  ftagcs  of  fodetfi  in- 
fiuence  LhTs  'difeafe  yvry  much.  f. We 
are  aflored  thajf  among  the  Indian  tfibgs 
the  'PhtUfts  Pulmcnalls  -IS  entirely  un- 
known ;  that  t!he  fro'ntier  Tettlers  are  ^ftl- 
dom  afflica^  by  it;  tljat  in  lortg-cMti- 
vatedf  countries  it  is  m<ira  commoal:  and 
that  in  the  cities,  if  wc  except  the  epidem- 
ics, it  is  among  the  moll  freqyeat,comT 
plaints.      ■    " 

From  his  vefy'  birth  the  favage  is  Yub- 
je(^ed'  to  •  thofe  caufes  which  produce~a 
vigorous  and  robuft  conftitution  ; .  his; 
principal  occupations  are  hunting  and 
war  :  he  is  expofed  with  very  little  co- 
vering to  every  variety  of  weather  which 
occurs,  even  during  the  mod  inclem.ent 
feafons  of  the  year,  and  his  diet  is  of  the 


mo  ft:    fmiple   ki 


hence  his  body  bc- 
:apable  of  fuflaining  th« 


comes  firm,  and 

moft  incredible  exertions. 

The  firll  fettlers,  as  they  are  called, 
fpcnd  their  lives  in  circumftances  not 
very  diffimilar.  from  the  native  inhabi- 
tant of  the  foreft.  The  fcarclty  of  flock 
obliges  them  to  depend  principally  upon 
their  guns  f>r  food  :  they  are  frequently 
called  out  to  prote<£l  their  families  from 
the  hoftile  incurfions  of  favages :  they 
live  in  houfes,  perhaps  the  rude  flruc- 
ture  of  their  own  hands,  with  intsrftices 
open  to  every  wind  that  blows,  and  are 
obliged  to  clear  their  land  of  vaft  incum- 
brances, generally  with  very  little  affif- 
tance,  before -they  can  plant  a  potatoe  or 
raife  a  bufhel  of  corn  :  even  the  females, 
partaking  of  thefe  labours,  may  every 
where  be  feen  lending  their  aid  to  fubdue 
the  ftubborn  foil. 

In  places  where  civilization  has  made 
confiderable  progrefs,  as  in  long  cultivat- 
ed countries,  moil:  people  have  the  means 
of  indulgence  in  their  power,  wherefore 
laborious  exertion  gives  place  to  indo- 
lence and  a  variety  of  exceffes,  which  tend 
dire<Slly  to  weaken  the  powers  of  the  bo- 
dy :  thofe  of  the  more  delicate  fex  efpe- 
cially,  partly  from  choice,  but  more  fro»i 
habi.t  and  a  kind  of  neceflity,  lead  .^  fe-, 

*  Raid  on  pulmonary  confumgtlon., 
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''-  d^ntary  ^ire,''^1n1#af 'tlie  latnc  time  tljeir 
d'ief,  hmcTr'-of  wt^lck  c'onfifls  of  vra'-m  wa- 
tery fubftanfces," produces   a   very'  confi- 
.  dcrabled^ree  ofUaxitf  in  th'  fc^lit^s; 

As-.-focie;:7-"  'advaiixrfes  towards  its  gr?a- 
jtefta-efinement,  if  we  trace  its  fte;-s'*o"-i-las 
.  city/we-ftiall  there  fei  the  bac*y  lufTeri^T 
under  the  acctimuhted  evils  %fimp^.ire 
^Bif ,  unlieakhful'  lodgiirgs;  b'udMfs  which 
-TDRfines  a  perfon  toorTcfi^j'ed  fjwr^and  that 
•freqiiently  h'elow^he  furface"  oftHe  enrth, 
improper  food,  bad  water,  irregular  honn-, 
and  a  variety  of  otlier. debilitating  cnuff'?, 
■which,  continued  through  a  number  of 
generations,  form  at  ien^h  that  habit  of  bo- 
dy whicli  gives  the  hereditary  prcdi^i^- 
pofition  to  phthifis,  and  which  coim{?s 
efpecip.lly  in  a  ^g-^wfra/ /a;f/^y  and  dtbility  &f 
tfiemitfcularfbrts.  "  ■'      ■'■'*>■ 

•  That  fuch  a  general  atanla.  ^o^' ^X^, 
is'ihferred  from  confidcririg  the  p^rtic;:^ 
lar  defcription  of  pcrfons  who  are  n1(5fl 
obnoxious  to  the  difeafe;  from  the  ereat 
irritability  and  fenfibility  of  fuch  perfons* 
from  their  being  unable  to  bear  cold* 
from  their  being  fubjeft  to  h^morrhagiHT 
the  mind  alfo,  partaking  of  the  delicacy'of 
quick  in  all  its  operations^ 
"of 


the  body, 

variable,  unfteady,  andfcMom  capable 
long-contiuueA  applicatron  :  but  efpeciali' 
ly  from  obfefvTng  its  progrefs  in  the'  dif-, 
ferent  ftages  sf  civilization. 

The  exciting  caufes  alfo  are  fuch  as  a(5!f 
by  increafing  the  predifpofition,  and  not 
from  any  local  effedl:  upon  the  lungs.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  long-continued 
fatigue,  night-watching,  too  clofc  applica- 
tion to  bufincfs  or  ftudy,  freqiisnt  intox- 
ication, imprudent  expofure  to  cold  and 
moifture,  either  feparatcly  or  conjoined, 
excefs  in  venery,  deficifnt  exercife,  and 
the  fedative  paffion  of  grief,  &:c.  which  ; 
are  the  occauonal  caufes  of  confumptioiu '^^ 
lliould  produce  a  partial  injury. 

Having     advanced    thefe    argu-  . 
ments  to  eftabiifh  his.tbenry  of  con-  . 
fumpcion,   he    next   lays  down  hi-v 
general  indication  of  cure,    viz;    td^' 
7'e/hre  to  the  folids  ihe'ir  healthy  tons  ; 
to  effedt  wiiich,  he  recommends  the/ 
following  means,  preiniting,   how- 
ever,   the  neceflicy  of   employing 
them  early  in  the  difeafe. 

The  ftrength  of  the  mufcular  fibre  is 
to  he  reftored  by  an  attention  to, 

ift.  The  air  we  breathe. 
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2dly.  The  kbd  and  quantity  of  exer- 
cife  we  ufe. 
.^illy,   To  diet. 
4thly.    lo  fleep. 
^'  ''^\h\Y.    lo  the  i)affions  of  the  mind, 

•  )And,.6thly,  by  the   employment  of  to- 
nic medicines. 

ift.  That  air  Hiould  be'  chofen  which 
i>  dry  and  pure  :  a  country  abounding 
with  hills  Lherefore,  and  remote  from  the 
fea,  fliould  be  preferred.  The  tempera- 
ture tjfthe  air  -Ifo  demands  attention;  it 
Ihouid  Lie  as  uniform  aspoflible.  Sudden 
tranliuons  from  neat  to  cold  are  very 
pernicious,  and  Ihduld  be  cautioufly  guard- 
ed av,'ainil,  by  fuch  clothing  as  is  bell  cal- 
cnlaied  to  promote- an  equable  perfpira- 
tion  With  thii  view  the  wearing  of 
flannel  next  tlie  flcin  at  aii  feafons  of  the 
year,  but  cfpecially  during  the  variable 
•weather  of  ipring  and  autumn,  will  be 
found  liighly  advantageous. 

2dly.  Esercifeis  a  mofl;  important  ar- 
t"cie  in  the  prevention    of   confumption. 
It  has  bpen  julli-y  oblerved,  that  this  dif- 
cafe  is'  leaft  known  where  the    body  is 
Bioft  inured  to  exercife.    Without  a  pro- 
per attention  to  <;xercife,  that  ftrength  in 
the  folivis,  in  which  alone  an   exemption 
from  phthifis  is  to  be  found,  will  be  look- 
ed for  in  vain,  notwithftanding  every  o- 
-ther  meuns  that    may  have  been  employ- 
ed.    Exercife  fhouid  always  be  perform- 
ed in  the  open  air,  and  that  kind  which 
llrengthens  the  hody  in  general,  while  it 
96b  n)  >i-e   efpecially   upon    the    thoracic 
and  abd.-'mi  a!  vifcera,  is  to  be  preferred. 
$0  very  eiftcacious   has  this  kind  of  exer- 
cife been  deemed,  that  fome  have  refted 
the  cure  of  phthifis,  even  when  fur  ad- 
vanced, upon  it  aioue.     *  '  I  confider  rid- 
ing on   horfejack,'  obferves   Dr.   Syden- 
ham,' as  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  con- 
fumption as  the  Peruvian  bark  in  inter- 
jinittcnts.'     The  occupations  of  a  farm,  at 
the   fame  time  that   they  afford   a  mofl 
yleafing  and  rational  amufement,  feem  to 
56  in  a  peculiar  manner  adapted  to  obvi- 
ate the  preiiifpi^litlon  to  phthifis  :    even 
the  mod  laborious  parts  of  farming   are 
not  to  be  avoided,  care  only  being  taken 
to  continui  tiiem  no  longer  at  atime,  than 
the  body  can  luftain  without   bringing  on 
jnuch  fatigue 

gdly.  ^  mixed  diet,  to  confift  of 
Jight  animal  food,  in  Imall  quanti- 
ties ar  a  tiiTie,eaien  wiiiia  duepro-' 
portion   of   Vegetables,    is   recom- 


mended.    The  beneficial  cffe(?ts  of 
porter  are  alfo  mentioned.     '  - 

4th!y  Regularity  in  fleeping  and 
wakmg,  eiii  ly  riling,  and  the  u!e  of 
a  matr<ifs,  i,i  warm  vyeathtr,  to  a- 
void  fTofufe  and  debilitating  per- 
fpii  atlon,  are  reconimended. 

5thly.  That  a  due  attention  to  the  ftate 
of  the  mind  is  effentially  requifite  cannot 
be  doubted,  if  we  confider  the  great  num- 
ber who  die  of  phthifis lirought  on  by  this 
cauie  alone.  Of  all  the  affedbions  of  tlie 
mind,  the  mofl  fedative,  and  generally 
the  longefl  in  duration,  is  grief;  hence  it 
tends  diredlly  to  indiicc  that  ftate  of  the 
folids  which  favours  fo  much  the  attack  of 
phthifis.  Thole  who  are  faid  to  die  of 
a  broken  heart,  do  all  of  them  die  evident- 
ly confumptive.  -.;:....;     .. 

Although  this  is  clear  even  to  demon- 
ftration,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  thertf  is 
but  Very  little  probability  of  our  being  a- 
ble  to  remedy  it.  There  is  fuch  a  pro- 
penfity  in  the  mind  to  indvilge  melancho- 
ly refledllons;  fuch  a  fpecies  of  mournful 
pleafure  in  dwelling  on  paft  misfortunes, 
and  brooding  over  the  infelicities  of  life, 
that,  like  intoxication,  it  infatuates  the 
fenfes,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  ev- 
ery confiderable  exertion.  You  may  fre- 
quently convince  a  man's  reafon  that  the 
imprudent  induhrence  of  grief  is  baneful 
to  his  conftltutlon,  and  will  pretty  cer- 
tainly deftrcy  his  health,  yet  will  his  prac- 
tice fcldom  be  influenced  by  it ;  llill  he 
will  fly  the  cheerful  haunts  of  fociety,  ftill 
fcek  for  happinefs'in  folltiide  and  penfive 
contemplation,  and  too  often  not  ^^\  the 
entreaties  of  friends,  the  interell  of  his 
family,  the  judgment  of  pliyficl^ns,  nor 
even  the  Influence  of  the  ftrongeft  con- 
viction, can  tempt  him  to  forego  this 
(flialll  call  it  criminal)  indulgence  of  a 
pafiior  ruinous  to  his  conftltutlon,  and  un- 
friendly even  to  his  morals. 

It  is  furely  as  much  a  duty  to  endeavour 
to  regain  our  tranquility,  as  to  take  nour- 
Ifliment,  or  defend  the  body  againft  the 
chilling  blafts  of  the  winter.  For  this 
purpofe  it  is  neceffary  to  avoid  all  oppor- 
tunities of  being  long  alone.  Solitude, 
which  too  much  difpofes  to  gloomy  re- 
fledions,  Ih  to  moft  people  an  enemy  to 
cheerfulnefs :  company  fliould  be  fre- 
quented, and  that  fliould  be  preferred  of 
which  vivacity  "is  the  ftrongeft  charadler- 
iftic,  and  the  mind  courted  to  engage  in 
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the  general  hilarity ;  thus  fituatcd,  it  is 
indeed  difficult  to  be  long  unconcerned  at 
what  feems  fo  much  to  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  around.  The  pleafures 
of  hunting  and  fifhing,  where  thefe  are 
pradicable,  are  great  promoters  of  cheer- 
fulnefs  :  a  melancholy  I'portfman  is  rare- 
ly to  be  found.  Long  journies  and  voy- 
ages, efpecially  when  accompanied  with 
fome  difficulty,  often  engage  the  atten- 
tion, and,  by  turning  it  to  external  ob- 
jects, produce  very  beneficial  effeAs,  ef- 
pecially as  they  neceffarily  take  off  the  at- 
tention from   the  cares  of  a  family,  and 

^    are  conftantly  prefenting  new  obje<5ts  and 

^.  diverfity  of  fcenes,  well  calculated  to  dii- 

"     pel  this  letliargy  of  the  mind. 

•  6tnly.  Under  tlie    headof tonics 
the  b-rk  is  recommended,  on   the 

-nom:>b  oi   ni 
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b^aTu.,TT  lo^A     POETICAL     EPIS  T,L.:JK^ 

3^^-l  7*0  ihe  Enflaved  Africans,  hi  the  charaCier  of  aji  ancienf  "^egvo,  b/jr7t  a  Jlave 
-va  .*v,  iu  PennfylyHnia  ;  hct  liberated  j'hms  years  fince^  and  mjlrn^hd  iffufcful 
tearmngy  and  the  great  truths  of  Chnjtianity.  With  a  brilf  hijlorical'thtro^ 
iduciion^  and  biographical  notices  oj  fome  oj  the  earJie^fi  ^uocat^^ffo^-ihat 
cpprejfed  clafs  cf  our  fellow-creatures.  '^'^vodi '^ur,-o-^':i     .bit 


4^3 

authority  6f^  ETr. -Tiflof  *  and  Dr. 
CuUen,  the  former  of  whom  pre- 
fcribed  it  with  advantage,  even 
to  patients  who  were  walling  f?om 
a  purulent  expecloration,  attended 
with  heCllc  fever  J  and  the  latter 
recommends  it  in  '*  thofe  habitual 
and  frequently  returning  catarrhs, 
which  depend  upon  a  weak  and  im- 
perfe6^t  perfpirarion  by  thelkin,  and 
this  again  upon  iveaker  jorce  in  'the 
adion  oj  the  heart  and  arteries."'  '■'  if 
baric  may  be  taiely  employed  as^-  a 
tonic,  he  concludes  that  the  cold  bath 
may  alio  be  proper.  •loi.t 
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THE  author  of  this  Epiftle  is  en- 
titled to  a  coniiderable  (hare  of 
praife,  for  having  refcued  from  ob- 
Jivion,  or  at  leall  brought  into  more 
general  notice,  the  names  of  leve- 
ral  of  thole  fr'.ends  of  hamanuy, 
both  iri  America  and  Great-Bri- 
tain, who  fii'd  alfertcd  the  equ;il 
riglits  of  their  feliovv-men,  and  op- 
pofed  the  iniquitous  traffick  in  hu- 
man flefli.  Of  thole  illultrious  wor- 
thies he  has  given  Ihorr  biographi- 
cal accounts,  in  notes  fubjoined  to 
the  poem.  The  names  of  tiiofe 
who  art-  moll  di{lin2;uilhed,  amono; 
the  moderns,  by  their  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  injured  Africans,  are 
alio  recorded. 

From  the  bi-graphical  notes, 
'  'S'^iW-hfch  have  -beon -mentioned,  and 
an  int:oduclion  to  the  work,  con- 


taining  a  brief  hiH-evy-of  the  ilave- 
rrade,*  much  information  may  be 
obtained. 

Though  our  author''?  fubjedt  is  a 
very  favourable  one  for  I'puired 
poetry,  and  would  abfolurely  feeni 
to  require  it,  yet  iiie"cornpclition  is 
rather  languid.  I'erhaps  xhis-  may 
admit  ofyo/A'c  eKcuie,  whisn  we  re- 
flect, that  the  P2.piltle  is  luppoted  to 
be  addrefied  to  the  enflaved  .Afri- 
cans by  a  free  Negro,  part  of  tvhofe 
object  is,  to  ex'.iort  his  Itiffermg 
bieihren,  in  the  meek  fpirit'of  the 
Goipei,  to  fubijiit  patiently  to  their 
lot,  tdj  n  (hail  pleuie  divme- -provi- 
dence to  rescue  them  -f^am  the 
yoke,  under  whtch  they  ^ and  their 
fdihers  have  groaned,  ^i  mure 
than  three  centuries.  -^-- 

The  tollovvtng  extraB;'!KJW§yet> 


^  Seeth?  Afvluiafof  Novgc)]j<;r;-p3gc'?x)3, 
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is  not  devoid  of  merit ;  and  the  bio-     cannot  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying 
grai;hlcal  notes  wliich  are  fubjoined     to  the  laquiiitive  reader. 

"  Long,  long  rennember'd,  from  my  earlieft  years. 
Prophetic  foiind-a  ftiil  tingle  in  my  ears, 
bull  gentle  Sandiford*  methinks  I  fee, 
PrccUiming  Blacks  by  God  and  nature  free. 
To  waiting  zeal  and  iympathy  a  prey, 
Methinks  I  hear  the  venerable  Lay,\ 
Now,  at  dillrefa  and  wrong,  for  pity  figh, 
An6  now,  "  All  Slave-Keepers,  Apoflates,"  cry  j 
Bur,  if  no  himnn  fword  our  blood  avenge. 
Invoke  on  legal  murders  Cocfs  revenge. 
Or,  when  remember'd  pangs  his  bolom  fwell, 
Brand  the  vile  trad<i  with  every  ilamp  oi hell, 

*  Ralph  Sand'ijord^  a  merchant  »f  Philadelphia,  defccnded  of  a  refpecftablc  family  oi" 
that  name  in  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes.  He  received  a  rehgious  education  in  the  Epif- 
copal  Church,  under  the  care  of  a  pious  tutor,  probably  in  fome  part  of  Great- Bri- 
tain, by  whom  he  was  fo  fuccefsfully  inftru  iied  in  the  principles  of  charity  and  juiiice, 
that'he  could  not  but  perceive  the  inconfiftency  of  iilave-Holding,  with  tbe  dicSlatea 
of  reli'-ion  and  moraUty,  on  his  firlt  landing  in  Pennfylvania.  Here  he  joined  the 
iociety  called  Quakers,  and  became  very  earneft  in  his  endeavours  to  prevad  with 
them  to  obli«7e  all  their  member  to  emancipate  their  Slaves.  But  the  fore-runners  of 
net^ro-freedom  appear  to  have  been  only  commiffioned  to  declare  their  violated  rights, 
and  to  announce  the  approach  of  liberty.  The  fun  itfelf  never  breaks  in  upon  the 
gloom  of  night,  I  ut  with  refleded  rays. — His  brief  examination  of  the  Pradice  of  the 
times  rSlav^-Holding]  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1729.  It  is  written  with  be- 
coniintr  energy,  except  a  few  reflevilions  on  the  conducfl  of  his  brethren,  who  forefaw 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  mud  be  a  gradual  and  progreffivc  work.  Thcfe 
however  he  exculcs  to  the  reader,  as  having  been  wrung  from  him  by  the  exa/peration 
of  opvrejfton^  which  he  dcfcribos  to  have  affected  his  mind,  at  particular  times,  as  if  tin 
rod  Lai  been  upon  his  own  back. 

\  BenjcTnin  Lay,  an  Englilhman  by  birth,  was  brought  up  to  the  fea,  and  failed  fome 
years  in  the  Welt- India  trade.  About  the  year  1710  he  married  and  fettled  in  Barba- 
does ;  but  the  wretched  fituation  of  the  poor  negroes  on  that  ifland  fo  preyed  upon  his 
benevolent  temper,  that  he  removed  to  Pennfylvania  a  few  years  afterward,  to  avoid 
the  painful  fight  of  their  mifery.  But  it  had  been  fo  ftrongly  painted  upon  his  ima- 
gination, that  it  v/cis  ftill  prelcnt  in  idea,  and  the  horrors  of  ilavery  were  feldom  out  of 
his  mind.  At  this  period  Slave-holding  had  become  very  common,  even  in  Pennfylva- 
nia, and  among  tiiC  people  called  Qiiakers  :  yet  the  negroes  were  there  general- 
Iv  as  well  p?ovid.M  for  as  common  bound  fervants,  and  moderately  ufed.  Lay,  not- 
withftanding,  excUimed  againil  the  pradlice,  as  if  he  had  been  ftill  among  the  negro- 
drivers  of  Barbadoes,  and  tlais  loft  the  the  force  of  convidion  by  the  warmth  that  was 
ni-rant  to  eicite  it.  He  pubhibed  his  treatiie  on  Slave-Keeping  in  1737,  which  abounds 
with  genuine  effufions  of  intemperate  zeal,  forming  an  incoherent  medley  of  fym- 
phathettc  defcriptions,  angry  exclamations,  pious  rhapfodies,  and  unjuftifiable  furmifes 
refpedinu-the  condud  of  his  own  friends,  and  the  miniftcrs  of  religion.  Yet  thofe 
wlio  knew  him,  believe  him  to  have  been  an  honeft,  well-meaning  man,  whofe  ardent 
oppofition  to  the  African  trade,  and  the  flavery  of  the  negroes,  has  tended  to  accele- 
rate the  period  of  their  fulFerin^s.  hi  perfon  be  was  rather  under  lize,  but  remarka- 
ble for  the  ftmplicity  of  his  drcfs,  which  was  principally  of  his  own  manufadure,  and 
for  his  animated  manner,  efpcciaiiy  when  declaiming  againft  flavery.  He  died  about 
the  year  1 700,  a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia,  having  attained  his  eightieth  year,  in 
habits  of  extreme  temperance  and  I'oiitude.  The  print  we  have  of  him,  is  faid  to  be  a 
ilriking  hkcnels.  He  is  drawn,  reading  in  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  from  the  circumftaucc 
cf  his  frcf^Uvinting  fuch  a  rttircmeiu,  foi'  the  f>ke  of  privacy  and  mcdxtatioa. 
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But  vain  his  tears — his  imprecations  vain, 

Our  long-loll  freedom  then  or  thus  to  gain. 

Cohanhia  ufe  had  fear'd  to  Negro-groans, 

And  diftant  Europe  heard  not  JJrics  moans, 

Until  thy  meeker  I'pirit,  Woohiau*  role, 

Aiming  to  fot'ten  rather  than  oppoie  ; 

And  thou,  lov*d  5^//(?s^/,f  of  kindred  mind, 

The  World  thy  country,  and  thy  friends  mankind  " 

Befides  thofe   early  oppofers  of  William    Burling^    a    quaker,     of 

negro-flavery,   in  America,  vvhofe  Long-Ifland,     who   wrote    againlt 

names  have    been    mentioned,  our  flave-holding,  about  the  year  17  i§  ; 

auiho.-  has  given  a  brief  account  of  and  alfo  of  Judge  Sewally  a  prefby- 

*  John  Weolmsn,  was  bom  in  Weft-Jerfev,  anno  1720,  of  reputable  parents,  in  re- 
ligious profeilion  with  the  people  called  Quakers,  among  whom  he  was  a  minifter 
from  the  tweiUy-fecond  year  of  his  age.  He  travelled  a  great  deal  in  the  fervice  of 
the  gpfpel,  and  fometimes  undertook  his  religious  journies  upon  this  continent,  like  the 
primitive  apoftles,  en  foot,  not  from  necelTity,  but  with  the  pious  view  of  aflimilatintr 
himfelf  to  the  low  circumftances  of  fome  among  whom  he  laboured,  to  increafe  his 
fellow  feeling  for  the  dillreffed,  and  qualify  him  to  adminifter  fuitable  advice,  as  well 
as  fpiritual  confulation.  He  was  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  and  great  perfonal  in- 
duftry,  yet  temperate  in  all  refpeds ;  and  fo  fcrupuloufly  careful  not  to  partake  of  the 
gain  of  oppreffion,  in  any  degree,  that  he  denied  himfelf  the  ufe  of  thofe  convcnieccies 
cf  life,  whicS  are  furniflicd  by  the  labour  of  flaves.  Their  caufe,  as  he  fometimes 
mentioned  to  his  friends,  lay  almoft  continually  upon  him,  and  he  ftrove  for  their  relief, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  the  laft  fermcn  he 
preached  in  public,  being  on  this  fubjedt.  In  the  beginning  of  ch(£  year  177a  he  em- 
barked for  Great  Britain,  on  a  rebgious  vifit  to  thofe  of  his  perfuafion  in  that  kingdom. 
He  was  there  taken  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  died  of  that  difordcr  in  the  city  of  York, 
toward  the  end  of  the  fame  year. 

The  I.  part  of  his  confiderat'oiis  on  keeping  negroes,  was  written  in  1746,  bvt  firft 
publifhed  in  -  -  1754. 

The  II.  Part  of  the  fame  work  in  -  -  1762. 

Various  other  religious  tracls  in  -  1768,  177G,  and  I773. 

All  v/hich  are  bound  up  together  at  the  end  of  his  Journal,  printed  at  PhiJ:i- 

delphia  in  -  .  -  -  I775« 

■^  .^«/io«jy  ^e/jfzf/,  a  native  of  France,  was  born  at  St.  Quintin,  in  Picardy,  anno 
1712.  His  parents  were  zealous  Proteflants,  who  having  fulfered  greatly  under  the 
long  and  opprefllve  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  withdrew  into  Great  Britain,  a  fhort  time  be- 
fore the  death  of  that  prince.  They  refided  iovt\t  years  in  the  city  of  Loudon,  v/here 
the  elder  Benezet  embraced  the  religi®us  principles  of  the  people  called  Quakers.  la 
1 73 1  he  again  removed  with  his  family,  aud  hnaily  fettled  in  Penufylvania.  Anth'j^ 
«ji,  the  eldcil  fon,  had  been  brought  up  to  bufmefs;  but  becoming  dilTatisficd  with 
mercantile  concerns,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  a  place  in  the  Society's  Academy  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, as  Englifh  mailer,  foon  after  his  marriage,  in  1736.  This  ufcful  employment 
was  congenial  to  his  diligent  Jiabit,  and  benevolent  temper.  The  vivacity  of  his 
nation,  was  happily  tempered  in  his  compofition,  by  the  fober  and  exemplary  conduct 
obfervable  iu  the  chriflian  foclety  of  which  be  was  a  member  ;  indeed  fo  uniform  was 
his  ailiduous  attention  to  the  duties  of  life,  even  in  old  age,  that  be  confcientioufly 
denied  himfelf  the  unn-tceflary  part  of  thofe  hours  ufually  allotted  to  refl ;  having  been 
heard  to  fay  that  he  could  nut  reconcile  a  habit  of  fach  indulgence  -with  the  aBi-jity  of  cbriftian 
fcrifcur.  He  occafionally  interefled  himfelf  on  behalf  of  all  his  diftrelfed  fellow-crea- 
.  tures,  from  his  firft  arrival  in  America,  Ipending  a  great  part  of  his  time  and  efl.ate  in 
unremitted  endeavours  to  ftrve  the  poor  and  the  friendlefs.  He  confidered  hinifeif  as 
a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  regarded  all  mankind   as  friends  and  countrymen,  on  pt 


orm- 


iiples  of  re  Lf on  and  humanity,  which  he  believed  to  defcribe  a  'wider  circle  for  the  operation  cf 
ttarit^'  and  UnewQlsmCj  ilan  thai  %-fnih  U  limUtd  bj  parentage,  or  nati%c  eauntry.     The  fev.' 
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terian,  of  N«Wr  England,  who    re-  The  author  concludes  this  Epiftle, 

probated  the  practice  of  negro- fla-     with  the  iollovvung.  Ijnes^^f.  cnmfort 
very,  early  in  the  prefcnt  century,     for  the  uulbrtimaoe.aiid  ppprciTed. 
in  a  publication,  entitled.  The  Sell- 
ing of  Jofeph. 

*^  With  all  his  virtues — vices  on  his  head, 
Man  once  muft  meet  the  Jtid^e  ot  quick  and  dead-^-i^r  q  S[  \^s\^ 
There  where  the  flave's  long  Itrvitude  is  o'er. 
And  the  opprellbr's  voice  is  heard  no  more. 
Where  fin  and  death  Ihall  never  more  deihoy,        -  r^ 
And  all  the  Scjjs  of  God  for  evefJ^QJitfirjpf^^  <9n  V"  wi 
, .  J-  ,  ^ — ^ 

'  -nlT 
^  Series  o/Indostan  Letters,  hy  Bartholomew  Burges, ^c^itahjing  a 
jlr'ik'ing  account  of  the  jnan/wrs  and  cujloms  of  the  Cent  00  NatldJis,  and  of 
the  Moguls  and  other  Mahomedan  TrihesAn  Indoftan,  luith  other  pt^lemical 
Eaji- India  Trafts^  both  arnnfmg^  iuier^jlingy  and  perie^^ly  original, 
^New  York.    Frlce  half  a  dollar.)  :  .1\ 

THE  reader  who  will  not  allow  Thefe  "^  Letters,'*  whether  we 

the  oM£'r/'o/^;/7.'<:^/Eaft-India  trails,  confider  the  matter  or  the  manner 

mentioned  in  the  above  title-page,  of  them,  are  as  truly  ludicrous,  and 

to  he  psrfiilly  original,  muft  indeed  ^.s perfcfliy  original,  as  the  title-page 

be   void   of    candour.      We   know  itlelf.     Let   not   authors   complain, 

not,  however,  what  Bartholomew  that   literary  merit  does   not    meet 

Burges  means  by  pole7nical  tracts,  with  encouragement ia-America — 

unlefs  he  would  apply  the  term  to  Bartholoinew  Burges  has  publiflied 

his  very  entertaining  account  of  the  a,    lift   oi  ned^xXy  cne  thcujand  fub- 

bloody   battles  of  elephants,  cocks,  fcribers! 

rams,   antekpes,    &:c.   &c.  >■/  v/oH 

hoilrs  unappropriated  to  his  fchool,  and  other  neceflary  engagements,  -were  generally 
emphjyed  in  the  compilation  of  inftrucftive  pafTages,  from  pious  authors  of  all  denomi- 
nations, and  publifhiiig  their  u  ited  teftimonies  in  favour  of  piety,  virtue,  and  par- 
ticularly juftice  with  refpecr  to  the  injured  Africans ;  the  laft'  of  which  he  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  executors  for  publication,  within  three  hours  of  his  peaceful  and  hap- 
py departure.  He  alfo  wrote  feveral  tra<ftsupon  the  Slave  trade,  ^c.  with  other  mo- 
ral trcatifes,  and  a  fhort  account  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  principally  intended  for 
the  ufe  of  his  own  countrymen,  which  he  publifhed  both  in  French  and  Enghfli.  His 
firll  publications  againfl;  the  flagrant  injuftice  of  uegro-flavery,  appeared  about  the  year 
1760,  and  being  written  in  a  truly  chriftian  fprit.his  arguments  then  gained  candid 
attention  even  in  the  breafts  of  the  intereiled  The  two  lafl.  years  of  this  revered  phi- 
lanthropift  w^ere  wholly  applied  to  the  tuition  of  the  negroes,  at  the  free-fchool,  found- 
ed in  Philadelphia  about  the  -ear  1770,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  his  bre- 
thren,* which  he  endowed  with  his  whole  eftate,  excepting  a  few, legac.ies  and  charit- 
able bequefts,  at  his  lamented  death  in  1 784,  to  be,  appropriated  to  the  ul'c  of  that  bene- 
volent inftitution,  on  the  deceafe  of  his  widow.  \        "'  '■-'■';'*-' 

*  Their  friends  in  England  have  likewife  contributed  very  liberally  to  the  fupport 
of  this  fchool. — Unfolicited  they  lately  ^^TOte:  to  tiie  truflees  to  dravj  on  their  dona- 
tion fund  for  £..^00  Sterling,  which  fum,  and  Anthony  Benezet's  legacy  have  bceii 
Uncc  vcftcu  in  ground-fv»t§  to  th?  y»>\ic  of  ^ .  2Co  per  anauni. 


(     4^7     ) 
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Cdlum man  Parnalii ad.;j 
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h'c^ii!  ^hu  no  jy.o/v — ;;5i.'3i''V  tiri  if;.  ;iiiW  ^ 

The  Power  ^frCiM^  c.  i;Z  a  t  i  o  j^,  g^ud  .¥  R  e  e  d  o  m  ; 


s 
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;rnon  h-  -.^  .'.  .. 

EE  !  o'^r  the  lands,  near  Delaware's  bold  flood, 
Where  fa  vales'  their  hands  mibrued  in  blood. 
The  harvcft  waves — each  furious  beaft  retires, 
Whilft  bleft  civilizaripn  all  infpires. 
The  bleating  Iheep  is  heard  on  every  plain  ; 
To  man  he  looks,  nor  looks  toman  in  vain. 
The  feathered  race,  doraeftic,  own  his  fway  ; 
By  him  they  thrive,  to  him  they  homage  pay. 
With  lowing  bulls  each  vale  and  hill  refound  ; 
And  in  the  fcaly  race  our  ftreams  abound. 

Behold,  whilft  hamlets  without  number  rife, 
Pfoud  Philadelphia's  turrets  pierce  the  flues  ! 
And  villages,  now  of  inferior  name, 
With  her  expe(5l  in  time  to  vie  in  fame. 
Chejler  th'  exhauited  mariner  invites. 
And  rural  Cermantoiuti  the  mind  delights  ; 
Gay  L^^^c^y?^^  her  various  charms  expands. 
Renowned  for  adive  fwains,  and  fertile  lands  j 
b-'  Nor  can  we  view,  without  the  patriot's  fmile. 

The  meritorious  labours  of  Carlijle. 

Hark  !  how  the  voice  of  labour  cheers  each  heart ! 
How  fwift  the  progrefs  of  each  uleful  art ! 
Where  late  his  axe  the  toiling  woodman  plied, 
Ploughs  without  number  the  rich  foil  divide. 
Active  and  civilized  here  i7zan  difplays 
Thofe  powers,  on  which  with  pleafure  angels  gaze  j 
From  furious  beafts  the  fruitful  foil  afTerts, 
And  all  the  charms  of  induftry  exerts. 

Arts  in  the  Eajl  did  firft  difpenfe  their  power  ; 
.      .  There  the  yoting  human  tnind  was  taught  to  tower. 

^  Climate  with  foil  did  happily  confpire. 
And  gay  Imagination  lent  her  fire. 
But  there  the  glowing  heart  to  folly  ftooped  ; 
Beneath  the  load  of  luxury  it  drooped  ; 
,,*';*."' And  thofe  for  whom  heav'n  wifely  feeraed  to  plan. 
Stooped  to  a  tyrant;   and  that  lord  was  man. 
Even  m  the  bleaker  regions  of  the  North, 
-  - .    -  -Where  the  rtiugh  climate  aided  native  worth, 
avTf  v"^^^  human  mind  by  folly  was  impaired  ; 
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There  defpots  their  imperinl  will  declared. 

Men  by  degrees  the  taik  of  bealts  performed  ; 

And  the  crowd  trembled,  whihl  the  monarch  ftormed. 
Toflavery  rhe  fouth  is  f^!ll  inclined  ; 

There  luxury  for  chains  prepares  the  mind. 

And  there,  in  turn  though  ilavcs  and  tyrants  groan, 

Mild  Freedom's  revolution  ne'er  is  known. 

At  length,  in  every  other  clime  opprelVd, 
Virtue aflerts  her  empire  in  the  Well; 
Here  Genius  reigns,  by  Reafon's  powerful  aid  ; 
Here  flourilh  agriculture,  arts,  and  trade. 
Here  his  own  (oil  tiie  happy  farmer  tjjls. 
And  without  dread  the  great  command  fulfils. 
Here  arts  a  happier  era  have  commenced  ; 
Impartial  juftice  is  to  all  diipenfed  ; 
And  here  religion,  honoured  by  the  wife, 
Renders  earth  pleafant,  and  inlures  tiie  fkies. 
^    Americans!  proceed  in  virtue's  caufe  ; 
Still  honour  liberty,  reftrained  by  laws  ;  ^ 

Till  rage  and  war  'hall  be  to  hell  conligned, 
And  the  Wej}  prove  th'  aiylum  of  mankind. 

FOR    THE     UNIVERSAL     ASYLUM. 

On  REPENTANCE;  by  a  Lady  lately  deceajed, 

WHEN  recollection  bids  the  tear 
of  deep  contrition  flow; 
Unfolds  the  fecret  fource  of  guilt. 
And  points  to  future  woe  ; 

When  all  the  load  of  fin  appears. 

By  retrofpection's  fmart  j 
When  reafon  adds  to  nature's  fears. 

And  confcience  wings  the  dart ; 

Ah  !  what  avails  the  gaudy  glare 

Of  fortune's  partial  day  ! 
Gr  what  th'  applaufe  of  worldly  fame, 

That's  guided  by  her  ray  ! 

Ah !  when  I'm  haftening  to  the  goal. 

Where,  ftript  of  all  dilguife. 
My  foul  appears,  her  guilt  to  own. 

Before  the  great  aflize. 

Can  the  vain  breath  of  worldly  praife, 

My  boding  bofom  calm  ? 
Extradl  the  Iting  of  death,  or  give 

A  wounded  confcience  balm .' 
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Ah  no! — there's  no  relief  for  fin 

But  in  a  S-aviour's  name  : 
To  thee  I  fly,  and  ftrive  to  bring 

A  heart  o'erwhelmed  with  (hame. 

O  then,  receive  my  contrite  fighs  I 

Pronounce  my  fins  forgiven  1 
O  Thou  ! — who  fufFered  for  my  foul. 

Receive  that  foul  to  heaven  ! 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

r^e  O  L  D   B  A  C  H  E  L  O  R. 


LIVED  ! — have  I  lived  .-?— my  youth  is  in  decay  ; 
And  middle  a^e  mull  quickly  pafs  away. 
Lhid!—~l  have  bre;itlied  in  fafhion's  giddy  round. 
Till  with  unhonoured  grey  my  head  is  crowned. 
Beaux.  I  admired,  and  flattered  many  a  lafs. 
Who  better  feemed  to  like  me  than  her  glafs. 
A  rake  from  affedlation,  not  from  choice, 
Nor  maid  nor  widow  could  my  heart  rejoice. 
I  bowed  to  fafhion  with  a  coxcomb's  air. 
Envied  by  fops,  and  fmiled  on  by  the  fair. 
Wine  I  defpifed,  fmce  wine  might  tumult  raife. 
And  brother  beiuK  might  rob  me  of  my  praife, 
Striving  my  faculties  to  overtop, 
And,  c'alling  me  a  buck,  degrade  the  fo.d. 

Now  younger  beauty  boafts  a  gayer  bloom  ; 
Now  fmarter  beaux  more  genial  airs  alFume  ; 
Whiift:  prudes,  coquettes,  and  e'en  old  maids  declare, 
A  Bachelor  at  forty  (hould  defpair. 
Defpair  ! — an  ancient  Bachelor,  no  doubt, 
Can  hand  a  cup,  or  hobble  at  a  rout ;   . 
Drefs,  and  be  gay  with  ladies — (but  no  more) — 
And  mimick  ftiifthe  fop  of  twenty-four. 
Some  fay  in  verfe,  and  others  too  in  profe. 
We  bachelors  were  formerly  pert  beaux ; 
To  which  I  anfwer,  whiift  the  truth  I  mouffti, 
Beaux  (hall  be  ancient  bachelors  in  turn. 

Ah  !  what  can  all  my  former  vt'orth  avail  ? 
I  fmoke  tobacco,  or  1  doze  o'er  ale, 
To  Margery*  dull  compUments  I  pay, 
Fondle  my  dogs,  or  with  my  kittens  play : 
The  cat,  at  times,  aflerts  a  mother's  caufe ; 
Now  hiffei  anger,  and  now  purrs  applaufe. 

*  His  aged  hov.fs-kceper. 
Uni.  AsYi,  Fol.  V,  N©.  6.  F  f  f 
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Whilftr  fighs  and  groans  my  anxious  bofom  rend, 
Alar.!  I  have  no  children  to  befriend. 

Vi(5lim  of  follies  in  my  earlier  years. 
Before  my  eyes  a  fcenc  of  woe  appears. 
Already  gout  and  rheumatiim  approach ; 
I  cannot  keep  a  horfe;  much  lefs  a  coach. 
On  an  annuity  1  life  fuftain  ;  ^         S. 

My  fervants  flight  me,  and  my  friends  dxfdain.  ^  ^ 

I  have  no  children  to  divert  my  woes ; 
No  wife,  whole  care  might  lull  me  to  repofe,  _  ^. 

An  ancient  bachelor,  1  only  truft  ,|-j- 

That  Heaven  will  ihortly  render  daft  to  duft.  r. 

All  human  pleafure  is  with  grief  commixed  ;  /■pj 

In  youth  if  ramblers,  we  in  age  are  fixed. 
Feeble,  or  driven  by  anguiih  to  defpair,  .,1^1 

Our  comforts  are — a  bed  or  elbow-chair.  ,,f^ 

Let  then  this  truth  be  on  each  heart  imprelTed — 
An  ancient  bachelor  can  ne'er  be  bkft. 

On  the  Anniversary  of  the  Nativity  of  our 
LORD.      ^n  Hymn. 

(From  tie  Federal  Gazette, J 

TO  rage  and  darknefs,  long  the  mind 
Was  by  fuperior  power  configned  j 
Falfe  zeal  each  cruel  heart  engaged  ; 
The  bigot  liftcned,  glowed,  and  raged. 

In  error's  maze  man  wandered  ftill,  /jp  r^ 

And  ftiaped  to  every  vice  his  will  j  ^^ 

His  pliant  will  th'  imprelfion  took—  % 
Thus,  God  and  reafon  all  forfook. 

Falfe  deities  on  hill,  in  grove, 

Were  thought  to  burn  with  human  love  ; 

Ambition — envy  raged  fupreme. 

And  learning  fan(flified  each  theme. 

The  fculptor's  art  ereiSled  gods. 
Which  filled  Olympus'  high  abodes  j 
Ocean  a  fabled  power  adored  ; 
And  hell  with  deities  was  Itored. 

This  rnadnefs  heaven  to  man  allowed, 
The  learn'd  to  humble,  and  the  proud  } 
To  teach  us,  weaned  from  folly's  caufe. 
Simplicity  1  thy  glorious  laws. 
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And  hark  !  glad  tidings  charm  our  ears  ;      ,^  ^.^rot;  -  ,.^  . 
Angelic  raufic  fills  the  fpheres !  V  ^y^fj  [   '' \', 

(Earth  fpread  the  found  with  <?ece^^t  jpit^J^^-j^  jj^j£,"j  * 
A  God  I  a  God  1  is  born  on  earth,  i,^,-!^^'-^^  ^^  tijo'i  j<) 

A  God  IS  born  !  the  valhes  cry —  f  .< 

A  God  IS  born  !  the  hills  reply.  ^ 

Eveniifg  repeats  to  wondering  morn,  '"^ 

A  God  1  a  God  !  on  earth  is  born  !  ' ,  j 

Our  frailties  long  he  deigned  to  (hare,  '^ 

The  heir  of  heaven — of  pain  the  heir  ; 

By  miracles  his  power  was  tried  ; 

He  taught,  he  fuffer^d — groaned  and  died. 

He  lived — that  man  might  lire  in  peace  ; 
He  died — that  fin  and  death  might  ceafe  ; 
He  role — to  prove  to  hell's  fierce  powers 
Blefl  immortality  is  ours. 

Oh  may  we  ftrive  like  him  to  live; 
Oar  friends  efteem — our  foes  forgive  ; 
Our  country  love — our  God  adore  ; 
Till  fin  and  death  (hall  be  no  more  ! 

Philadslphia.  December,  1790. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

The     SABBATH. 

STILL  be  revered  the  facred  hours  of  reft ! 
And  be  the  Sabbath-day  for  ever  bleft  I 
Whether  man  labours,  with  the  utmoft  toil. 
Manures  the  glebe,  or  turns  the  fruitful  foil ; 
Whether  he  guides  the  harrow  or  the  helm  ; 
Rules  o'er  a  diftri^l,  or  condudls  a  realm  ; 
One  day  in  feven  is  to  reft  affigned, 
And  praife  to  him  who  gave  the  human  mind. 
Then  let  each  heart  adore  the  God  of  truth  ! 
Let  age  refpedt  him  ! — and  revere  him  youth  ! 
Let  fons  of  freedom  bow  to  him  alone ! 
And  let  all  nature  bis  dominion  own  I 
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SONG;    by  Mr.   Sheridan. 

Set  by  S  lil  E  L  D. 
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.  I  Mark'd  you    her         eye,     her  eye     of    heav'n- 


^    ^ 


/^N 


/'-^ 


blue  ? 


Mark'd  you  her  cheek     of 


ro  —  feate     hue  ? 
-f        •     ift 


That  eye     In       h'qiud 


^^.*«33 
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That  cheek  a- 
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cheel 


•{^    circles  moving 
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bafli'd^at  man's  approv  ing,     abafti'd    at  man's^  approving.'    .^ 


j4^ ft. ^l^f: ^ ^ '1^_ 
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IE 


|{  The  one     love's       arrovps  darting,  dart  ing  round,  the  o     —  ther 


tr,^^         tr 
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blufh — ing  at         the  wound,  the  o     —     tl^ier 
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blufh  —    ing      at    the  wound  ?     Mark'd  you  her  eye,         her 
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eye  of         heav'n — ly  blue?.  Mark'd  you     her 
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one  love's    arrows       darting  round,  The  other         blufh  —  mg 
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at     ^he  wound?  Her     eye  darting,      her  cheek  bluftiing,      her 


cres <Ijmi:i._    >       -^ -     _H J— 


cheek 


blufti    —    ing       at     the     wound. 
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|J    I     TED 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ON  Monday,  the  6th  of  December, 
the  day  appoiated  by  the  Congrefs  of  the 
United  States  for  their  meeting  in  this  ci- 
ty, a  quorum  of  the  Senate  met;  andon 
the  following  day  a  querum  of  the  Houfe 
of  Reprefentatives  aUa  attended.  On 
Wednefday,  the  8th, both  Houfes  alTem- 
bled  in  the  Sena::: -Chamber,  where  they 
were  addrelTed  by  the  Prefident  of  the 
United    States,    in  the  following  words  : 

Felloiv-Citlzens  of  the  Senate, 
and  Houfe  of  Reprfentatives. 

IN  meeting  you  again,  I  feel  much  fa- 
tisfadtlon  in  being  able  to  repeat  my  con- 
gratulations, on  the  favourable  profpedls 
which  continue  to  diftinguifh  our  public 
affairs. — The  abundant  fruits  of  another 
year  have  blefled  our  country  with  plen- 
ty, and  with  the  means  of  a  flourilhing 
commerce — The  progrefs  of  public  credit 
is  wituefTcd  by  a  confidsrable  rife  of  A- 
merican  (lock,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home — 
And  the  revenues,  allotted  for  this  and 
other  national  purpofes,  have  been  pro- 
duvilive,  beyond  the  calculations  by  which 
they  were  regulated — This  latter  circum- 
ftance  is  the  more  pleafmg,  as  it  is  not 
only  a  proof  of  the  fertility  of  our  re- 
fources,  but  as  it  aifures  us  of  a  farther  in- 
crcafe  of  the  national  refpedabihty  and 
credit  ;  and  let  me  add,  as  it  bears  an 
honourable  teftimony  to  the  patriotifiii 
and  integrity  of  the  mercantile  and  ma- 
rine part  of  our  citizens — the  punduality 
«f  the  former  in  difcharging  their  engage- 
ments has  been  exemplary. 

•  In  conformity  to  the  powers  vefled 
in  me  by  the  afts  of  the  laft  feffion,  a  loan 
of  three  millions  of  florins,  towards  which 
fome  provifional  meafures  had  previoufly 
taken  place,  has  been  completed  in  Hol- 
land ;  as  well  the  cekrity  with  which  it 
has  been  filled,  as  the  nature  oi."  the  terms 
(confidering  the  more  than  ordinary  de- 
mand for  borrowing,  created  by  the  fit- 
uation  of  Europe)  give  a  reafonable  hope, 
that  the  farther  execution  of  thofe  pow- 
ers may  proceed  with  advantage  and  fuc- 
cefs.     The  Secretary  of  the  treafury  has 
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my  diredtion,  to  communicate  fuch  far- 
ther particulars  as  may  be  requifite  for 
more  precife  information. 

ijjnce  your  lafl  fcflion,  I  have  received 
communications,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  diftrid  of  Kentucky,  at  prefent  a  part 
of  Virginia,  has  concurred  in  certain  pro- 
portions contained  in  a  law  of  that  flate  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  diftricft  is  to 
become  a  diflinft  member  of  the  union,  in 
cafe  the  requilite  fandion  of  Congrcls  be 
added — For  this  lixndlion  ^plication  is 
now  made — I  fhall  caufe  the  papers  on 
this  very  important  tranfadion  to  be  laid 
before  you. — The  liberality  and  harmony 
vrith  which  it  has  been  condudhed,  will  be 
found  CO  do  great  honour  to  both  parties ; 
and  the  fentimeuts  of  warm  attachment 
to'  the  union,  and  it*  preieut  govern- 
ment, exprefTed  by  our  fellow-citizens 
of  Kentucky,  cannot  fail  to  add  an 
affedionate  concern  for  their  particular 
welfare,  to  the  great  national  imprelTions 
under  which  you  will  decide  on  the  cafe 
fubmitted  to  you. 

It  has  been  heretofore  known  to  Con- 
grefs, that  frequent  incurfions  have  been 
made  on  our  frontier  fcttlements  by  cer- 
tain banditti  of  Indians,  from  the  north- 
weft  of  the  Ohio  :  Thefe,  with  fome  of 
the  tribes  dweUing  on  and  near  the  Wa- 
bafh,  have  of  late  been  particularly  active 
in  their  depredations ;  and  being  embol- 
dened by  the  impunity  of  their  crimes, 
and  aided  by  fuch  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  as  could  be  feduced  to  join  in 
their  hoftilities,  or  afford  them  a  retreat 
for  their  prifoners  and  plunder,  they  have, 
inflead  of  liftening  to  the  humane  invi- 
tations and  overtures  made  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  rejgewed  their  vio- 
lences, with  frelli  alacrity  and  greater  ef- 
fe6l.  The  lives  of  ^a  number  of  valuable 
citizens  have  thus  been  facriticed.and  fome 
of  them  under  circumftances  peculiarly 
fhocking,  whilft  others  have  been  carried 
into  a  deplorable  captivity. 

Thefe  aggravated  provocations  render- 
ed it  effential  to  the  fafety  of  the  wefterti 
fcttlements,  that  the  aggrcfTors  ihould  be 
mads  fenlible,  that  thegovema-.ent  of  ths 
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Union  is  not  Ier8capa1)le  of  punilhing  their 
crimes,  than  it  is  difpofed  to  refped  their 
rights,  and  reward  their  attackments.  As 
this  objeA  coVild  not  be  eifeited  by  defen- 
five  meafurcs,  it  became  neceflary  to  put 
in  force  the  ad,  wJiich  empowers  the  Pre- 
fidcHt  to  call  out  the  militia,  for  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  the  frontiers.  And  I  have  ac- 
cordingly authorifed  an  expedition,  in 
which  the  regular  troops,  in  that  quarter, 
are  combined  with  fuch  draughts  of  mi- 
litia as  were  deemed  lufficient.  The  e- 
vent  of  the  meafure  is  yet  unknown  to 
me.  The  Secretary  of  war  is  diredted  to 
lay  before  you  a  ftatement  of  the  infor- 
mation on  which  it  is  founded,  as  well  as 
an  eftimate  of  the  expence  with  which  it 
will  be  attended. 

The  diilurbed  fituation  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  the  critical  pofture  of  the 
great  maritime  powers,  whilft  it  ought  to 
make  us  more  thankful  for  the  general 
peace  and  fecuricy  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States,  reminds  as,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the 
circumfpedlion  with  which  it  becomes  us 
to  prelerfre  thefe  bleflings.  It  requires 
alfo  that  we  fhould  not  overlook  the  ten- 
dency of  a  war,  and  even  of  preparations 
for  war,  among  the  nations  moft  con- 
cerned in  adive  commerce  with  this  coun- 
try, to  abridge  the  means,  and  thereby,  at 
leaft,  enhance  the  price  of  tranfporting  its 
valuable  produdions  to  their  proper 
markets.  I  recommend  it  to  your  feri- 
ous  refledions,  how  far,  and  in  what 
mode,  it  may  be  expedient  to  guard  a- 
gainil  embarrafTments  from  thefe  contin- 
gencies, by  fuch  encouragements  to  our 
own  navigation,  as  will  render  our  com- 
merce and  agriculture  lefs  dependent  on 
foreign  bottoms,  which  may  fail  us  in  the 
very  moment  moll  intercfting  to  both  of 
thefe  great  objeds.  Our  fifheries  and  the 
tranfportatlon  of  our  produce,  oifer  us  a- 
bundant  means  for  guarding  ourfelves  a- 
gainft  this  evil. 

Your  attention  feemsto  be  not  lefs  due 
to  that  particular  branch  of  our  trade 
^'hich  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean.  So 
many  circumftances  unite  in  rendering 
theprefent  ft^te  of  it  diltrefsful  to  us,  that 
you  will  not  think  any  deliberations  mif- 
cmploycd,  which  may  lead  to  its  relief 
and  protedion. 

/  The  laws  you  have  already  paffed  for 
the  eflablifhment  of  a  judiciary  fyflem, 
have  opened  the  doors  of  juftice  to  ail  def- 
criptions  of  perfons.  You  will  confider 
in  your  wifdom,  whether  improvements 
in  that  fyflem  may  yet  be  made ;  and  par- 
ticularly, whether   an  uniform  procefs  of 


execution^^ifentences  iffuing  from  the 
,  Federal  (^^k^  not  defirabie  through 
all  the  State*.     ^ 

The  patronage  of  our  commerce, of  our 
merchants  and  feamen,  has  called  for  the 
appointment  of  Confuls  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  feems  expedient  to  regulate  by 
law  the  exercife  of  that  jurifdidion,  and 
tliofe  fundions  which  are  permitted  them, 
cither  by  exprefs  convention,  or  by  friend- 
ly indulgence,  in  the  places  of  their  refi- 
dence.  The  Confular  Convention  too, 
with  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  has  iW- 
pulated  in  certain  cafes,  the  aid  of  the  na- 
tional authority  to  his  Confuls  eftahliihrd 
here. — Some  legiflative  provifions  are 
requifite.to  cfi'try  thefe  ftipulations  into 
full  effed. 

The  eflablifhment  of  the  militia — of  a 
mint — of  ftandards  of  weights  and  niea- 
fures — of  the  Poft-Oihce  and  poft-roads, 
are  fubjeds,  v/hich  (I  prefume)  you  will 
refume  of  courfc,  and  which  are  abun- 
dantly urged  by  their  own  importance. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Hovfe  of  Rcprefentatl'ves. 

The  fufSciency  of  the  revenues  you 
have  eftablifhed,  for  the  objeds  to  which 
they  are  appropriated,  leaves  no  doubt, 
that  the  refiduary  provifions  will  be  com- 
menfurate  to  the  other  objeds,  for  which 
the  pubhc  faith  Hands  now  pledged.  Al- 
low mc  moreover  to  hope,  that  it  will  be 
a  favourable  policy  with  you,  not  mere- 
ly to  fecure  a  payment  of  the  interell:  of 
the  debtfunded,  but,  as  far  and  as  faft  as 
the  growing  refources  of  the  country  will 
permit,  to  exonerate  it  of  the  principal 
itfelf. — The  appropriation  you  have  made 
of  tlie  weftern  lands  explains  your  difpe- 
Ctions  on  this  fubjed  :  and  I  am  perfuad- 
ed,  that,  the  fooner  that  valuable  fund 
can  he  made  to  contribute,  along  with  o- 
ther  means,  to  the  adual  rcdur  ion  of  the 
public  debt,  the  more  falutary  will  the 
meafure  be  to  every  public  intereft,  as  well 
as  the  more  fatisfadory  to  our  Conftitu- 
ents. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate, 

and  Houfe  of  Reprefcntati-oes, 

In  purfuing  the  various  and  weighty 
bufintfs  of  the  prefent  feflion,  I  indulge 
the  fuUeft  perfuafion,  that  your  confulta- 
tions  will  be  equally  marked  with  wif- 
dom,  and  animated  by  the  love  of  your 
country.  In  whatever  belongs  to  my  du- 
ty, you  (hall  have  all  the  co-op<.r:)tion 
which  an  undiminiflied  zeal  for  its  wel- 
fare can  infpire.  It  will  be  happy  for  us 
both,  and  our  beft  reward,  if,  by   a  fuc- 
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cefsful  adminiftration  of  ©ur  refpeAive 
trulls,  we  can  make  the  ellabliftied  govern- 
ment more  and  more  inftrumentalin  pro- 
moting the  good  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  more  and  more  the  obje<5l  of  their  at- 
tachment and  confidence. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
United  States,  Dec.  8.  1790. 


The  Senate's  Addrefs  to  the  Freftdenf,  in  an- 
fiver  to  his  Speech  to  both  Hsufes. 

To  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"We  receive,  Sir,  with  particular  fatif- 
fadtion,  the  communications  contained  in 
your  fpeech,  which  confirm  to  us  the  pro- 
greflive  ftate  of  the  public  credit,  and  afford 
at  the  fame  time  anew  proef  of  thefolidity 
©f  the  foundation  on  which  it  refls.  And 
we  chearfullyjoin  in  the  acknowledgement 
which  is  due  to  the  probity  and  patroitifm 
of  the  mercantile  and  narine  part  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  whofe  enlightened  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment is  not  lefs  confpicuous  in  this,  than 
it  has  been  in  other  important  rcfpcils. 

In  confidence  that  every  conftitutional 
preliminary  has  been  obferved,  we  affure 
you  of  oqr  difpofition  to  concur  In  giving 
the  requifite  fanftion  to  the  admiflion  of 
Kentucky,  as  a  diftinil  maaiber  of  the  U- 
nion  ;  in  doing  which,  we  fhall  antici- 
pate the  happy  effedls  to  be  expedled  from 
thefentimentsof  attachment  towards  the 
Union  and  Its  prefent  government,  which 
have  been  expreffed  by  the  patriotic  inha- 
bitants of  that  diftrict. 

While  we  regret,  that  the  continuance 
and  increafc  of  the  hoftilitles  and  depre-  . 
dations  which  have  diOireffed  our  north- 
weftern  frontiers,  fliould  have  rendered 
offenfive  meafures  neceffary,  we  feel  an 
entire  confidence  in  the  fufficiency  of  the 
motives  v^hich  have  produced  them,  and 
in  the  wifdom  of  the  difpofitions  which 
have  been  concerted  in  purfuance  of  the 
powers  vefted  in  you  :  And  whatever 
may  have  been  the  event,  we  Ihall  chear- 
fully  concur  in  the  provifion  which  the 
expedition  which  has  been  undertaken 
may  require  on  the  part  of  the  legiflature, 
and  in  any  other  which  the  future  peace 
and  fafety  of  our  frontier  fettlements  may 
call  for. 

The  critical  poflure  of  the  European 
powers  will  engage  a  dae  portion  of  our 
attention,  and  we  fhall  be  ready  to  adopt 
any  meafures  which  a  prudent  circamfpec- 
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tion  may  fuggeft,  for  the  prefervatlon  of 
the  bleffings  of  peace. 

The  navigation  and  the  fifharies  of  the 
United  States  are  objefts  too  interclling 
not  to  infpire  a  difpofition  to  promote 
them,  by  ail  the  means  which  v/iil  ap- 
pear to  us  confident  with  their  natural 
progrefs  and  permanent  profperity. 

Impreffed  with  the  importance  of  a 
/ree  intcrcourfe  with  the  Mediterrane- 
an, we  fhall  not  think  any  deliberations 
mifemployed,  which  may  conduce  to  the 
adoption  of  proper  meafures  for  removing 
the  impediments  that  obftrud  it. 

The  improvement  of  the  judiciary  fyf- 
tem,  and  the  other  important  objedls  to 
which  you  have  pointed  our  attention, 
will  not  fail  to  engage  the  confideration 
they  refpeiftlvely  merit. 

In  the  courfe  of  our  deliberations  upon 
every  fubje6l,  we  ihall  rely  upon  that  co- 
operation which  an  undiminilhed  zeal 
and  inceflant  anxiety  for  the  public  wel- 
fare on  your  part  fo  thoroughly  infure  ; 
and  as  it  is  our  anxious  defire,  fo  it  fliall 
be  our  conilant  endeavour,  to  render  the 
eftabliihed  government  more  and  more 
inflrumental  in  promoting  the  good  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  and  more  and  more  the 
objedl  of  their  attachment  and  confidence. 


The   Prefident'' s  Reply  to  the  Senate's 
Addrefs. 
Gentlemen, 
The  affurances  of  favourable  attention 
to  the  fubjeils  I  have  recommended,  and 
of  entire  confidence  in  my  views,  make 
the  impreflion  on  me  which  I  ought  to 
feel.     I   thank  you  fcrr   them  both,  and 
fliall  continue  to  rely  mucii  i'or  the  fuccefs 
of  all  our  meafures  for  the  public  good, 
on  tlie  aid  they  will  receive  from  the  wif- 
dom and  integrity  of  your  councils. 

G.  \yASHiNGTON. 


Addrefs  of  the  Houfe  of  ReprePsntati'VTs  to 
the  Prefident^.  ill  anfxver  to  his  Speech  to 
both    Hoafes. 

Sir, 

The  Reprefentatives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  have  taken  into  con- 
fideration your  addrefs  to  the  tvv^o  Houfes, 
at  the  opening  of  the  prefent  feiTion  of 
Congrefs. 

We  fhare  in  the  fatisfadion  infplred  by 
the  profpe61:s  which  continue  to  be  fo  auf- 
plcious  to  our  public  affairs.  The  bleff- 
ings refulting  from  the  fmiles  of  tleaven 
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on  our  agriculture,  the  rife  of  public  cre- 
dit, with  the  further  advantages  promif- 
eti  by  it,  and  the  fertility  of  refources 
\frhrcn  are  found  fo  iittle  burthenfome  to 
ifhe  commutiity,  fully  uuthorife  our  mu- 
rtial  congratulations  on  the  prefent  occa- 
^on.  Nor  can  we  learn  without  an  addi- 
tional gratification, that  the  energy  of  the 
liws  for  providing  adequate  revenues, 
Bave  been  fo  honourably  ieconded  by  thofe 
daffes  of  citizens,  whofe  patriotifm  and 
probity  were  more  immediatelv  concern- 
ed. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  loan  opened  in  Hal- 
land,  under  the  difudvantages  of  the  pre- 
Ifent' moment,  is  the  more  important,  as  it' 
not  only  denotes  the  contidv-'nce  already 
placed  in  rhe  United  States;  but  as  the  ef- 
fects of  a  judicious  application  af  that  aid, 
■will  fliil  further  lUuftrate  tlie  folidity  of 
the  foundation  oil  which  the  public  cre- 
iiit  refts. 

'  'Tlie  preparatory  fteps  taken  by  the 
(late  of  Virginia,  in  concert  with  the  dif- 
tridl  of  Kentucky,  towards  the  ere6tion  of 
the  latter  into  a  dillind  meir.ber  of  the 
Unionj  exhibit  a  liberality  mutually  ho- 
nourable to  the  parties.  We  ftiall  beflow 
on  this  important  fubje^Sl,  the  favourable 
<ionfideration  which  it  merits;  and  with 
the  national,  policy,  which  ought  to  go- 
vern our  dtciilon,  ihaii  not  fail  to  mingle 
the  affedlionate  fentiments,  which  are  a- 
"Cvakened  by  thofe' expreffed  in  behalf  of 
our  feliow-citizeus  of  Kentucky. 

Whilft  we  regret  the  ncceffity  which 
has  produced  offeafive  hoflilities  againft 
fome  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  north-weft 
of  the  Ohio,  we  lympathize  too  much  with 
our  wsfiern  brethren,  not  to  behold  with 
approbation  the  watchfulnefs  and  vigour 
which  have  been  exerted  by  the  executive 
authority  for  their  proteiflion,  and  which 
we  trutl  Will  make  the  aggreffors  fenfible, 
that  it  is  their  interell  to  merit,  by  a  peace- 
able behaviour,  the  fricndfhip  and  huma- 
nity v/hich  the  United  States  are  always 
ready  ro  extend  to  them. 

The  encouragement  of  ourown  naviga- 
tion has  at  all  times  appeared  to  us  highly 
important.  The  point  of  view  under 
which  you  have  recommended  it  to  us,  is 
ftronjly  enforced  by  the  avftual  ftate  of 
things  in  Europe  It  will  be  incumbent 
on  us  to  coiifider,  in  what  mode  our  com- 
rricrce  and  agriculture  can  be  beft  relieved 
from  an  injurious  dependancc  on  the  na- 
.vjgation  of  other  nations,  which  the  fre- 
quency ;)f  their  wars  renders  a  too  prc- 
cifcFious  refource  for  conveying  the  pro- 
^aiSlionsof  our  ovvn  country  to  market. 


The  prefent  flate  of  our  ti^dc  in  thd 
Mediterranean  feems  not  lefs  to  dentartd, 
and  will  accordingly  receive,  the  attention 
which  you  have  recommended. 

Having  already  concurred  in  cftabUfll- 
ing  a  judiciary  fyftem,  which'  elpcns  the 
doors  of  juftice  to  all,  Without  diftinAion 
of  pcrfons,  it  will  be  our  difp^fltion  to 
incorporate  every  improvement  which  ex- 
perience may  fuggeft  ;  and  we  fhall  con- 
lider  in  particular,  ho\v  far  the  uniformi- 
ty, which  in  other  cafes  is  foumi  conveni- 
ent in  the  a^dminiftratiOn  of  the  general 
government  through  all  the  ftates,  may  be 
introduced  into  the  forms"  and  rules  of  'ex- 
ecuting fentences  iffuihg'from  the  federal' 
courts.  ■■^'i'' 

'  The  proper  regulatiort"  of  the  jufifdici* 
tion  and  functions  which  may  beexercif- 
ed  by^coiifbls  of  the  United  !btates,  in 
foreign  countries,  with  the  provifions  fti- 
pulated  to  thole  of  his  molt  ChrilHan  Ma- 
jefly  eltablilhed  here,  arc  fubjeAs  of  too 
much  ccinfequence  to  the  publit  in'tereft 
and  honour,  not  to'  partake  of  our  delibe- 
rations. ■ .  •  '. 

We  fhall  renew  our  attentioii  td  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  Militia  and  the  other 
fubjeds  unfinifhed  at  the  laft  feflion,  and 
fhall  proceed  in  them  with  ail  the  difpatch 
which  the  magnitude  of  all.  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fome  of  them  will  allow. 

Nothing  has  given  us  more  fatisfadioti, 
than  to  find  that  the  revenues  heretofore 
eflablifhed,  have  proved  adequate' to  the 
purpofes  to  which  they  were  allotted.  In 
extending  the  provifion  to  the  refiduary 
obje6ls,  it  will  be  equally  our  care  to  fe- 
cure  fufficiency  and  punduaHty  in  the 
payments  due  from  the  treaftiry  of  the 
United  States.  We  ihall  alfo  never  loofc 
fight  of  the  policy  of  diminilhing'the  pub- 
lic debt,  as  faft  as  the  increale  of  the  pub- 
lic refources  will  permit,  and  are  particu- 
larly fenfible  of  the  many  confideratibtts 
which  prefs  a  refort  to  the  auxiliary'  re- 
fources furnilhed  by  the  public  lands. 

In  puri"uing  every  branch  of  the  weigh- 
ty bufinefs  of  the  preftnt  feflion,  it  will 
be  our  conftant  ftudy  to  diredl  our  deli- 
berations to  the  public  welfare.  What- 
ever our  fucccfs  may  be,  we  can  at  lead 
anfwer  for  the  fervent  Ibve  of  our  coun- 
try, which  ought  to  animate  our  endea- 
vours. In  your  co-operation,  we  are  fure 
of  a  refource  which  fortifies  our  hopes, 
that  the  fruits  of  the  cftabhfhed  govern- 
ihent  will  juftify  the  confidence  which  has 
been  placed  in  it,  and  recommend  it  more 
andiiiore  to  the  affeiftion  and  attachment 
of  our  fdiOvv-citiz'ens,    ,    ■' /\ 
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'The  Pr-eftienC^  Reply  to  the  Adirefs  of  the 
Houfe  of  Re^refentativeSf  in  anf-iuer  to  bis 
Speech. 

Gentlemen, 

The  fentiments  ejcpr^fled  in  your  ad- 
drefe  are  entitled  to  my  particular  ac- 
knowledgement  Having  no  obj.e£.  but 

the  goodof  our  country,  this  approbation 
and  confidenf  e  from  its  immediate  repre- 
jfentativGS,  jnufl  be  among  my  bell;  re- 
wards, as  the  fupport  of  your  enlighten- 
ed patriotifm  has  been  among  my  greatefl 
encouragements. 

Being  perfuaded  that  yQU  will  continue 
to  be  aiiuated  by  the  fame  aufplcious  prin- 
ciple, I  look  forward  to  the  happieft  con- 
fequences,  from  your  deliberations,  during 
the  frefent  feffion.  -  ,  f .  .   ryoj- 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  u" 


Legislature  ©/"Pennsylvania. 

On  Thurfday  the  feventh  of  December, 
the  day  prefcribed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Icgiflative  body,  under  the  new  conflitu- 
tion,  a  quorum  «f  both  houfes  met  at  the 
State-Houfe,  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Peters  Efq.  has 
been  chofen  fpeaker,  and  Timothy  Mat- 
lack  Efq.  clerk,  of  the  Senate.  And  the 
Hon.  William  Bingham  Efq.  has  been 
unaniraoufly  eleded  fpeaker,  and  P.  Z. 
Loyd  Efq.  clerk,  of  the  Houfe  of  Repre- 
fentatives. 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
S-.  Upon  examination  of  the  returns  for 
governor  from  the  different  counties  in 
the  State,  by  both  houfes  of  the  Legifla- 
ture,  affembled  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
Senate-chamber,  it  appeared  that  his  Ex- 
excellency  Thomas  Mifflin  Efq.  was  elec- 
tsd  by  a  large  majority.  He  has  accord- 
ingly been  duly  proclaimed,  and  has  en- 
tered on  the  duties  of  his  office, 


Philadelphia  Dispensary. 

To  the  Public. 

WHEN  we  firft  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  this  inftitution,  the  fuccefs 
thereof  was  doubtful,  even  amongft  its 
mod  zealous  well-wiftiers.  The  novelty 
and  extent  of  the  undertaking  were  held 
up  as  infuperable  objeiSlions  to  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  the  plan.  It  was  likev.'ife 
fuppofcd,  that  the  mode  of  fupportirg  it 
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by  voluntary  contributions,  would  be  a- 
nother  obftacle  of  great  weight,  but  afterj 
near  f've  years*  experience.  ,we  are  happy! 
to  remark,  the  number  of  our  diftrelled, 
fellow-citizens,  who  have. experienced  thti 
care  and  benefits  of  this  charity  amounta 
to  /even  tboufand,  fix  burdrcd  and  thirteen. 
This  we  conceive  to  be  the  only  certain 
tefl  of  its  utility. — And  as  tliofe  who  con- 
tribute their  money  for  the  fupport  of 
public  inftitutions,  ought  to  be  frequently 
informed  of  the  mode  of  applying  it,  a.« 
well  as  of  the  goad  effeds  of  the>r  chari- 
ty, we  have  been  in  the  pradice  of  pub-^ 
liflung  an  annual  account  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  monies,  the  number 
of  patients  adraitted,  &.c.  &c.       "  ^ 

•?..    .Account  of  Faticnts  admitted,    "isfc. 

The  number  of  patients  who  have  been 
under  tlie  care  of  the  difpenfary  from 
December  ifl  1789  to  Deccniber  .ill  1790 
is  i89» 

Remaining  under  care  frcm  laft  year  .96 
Admitted  179^ 


Of  whom  the  number  cured  is 

XJ7? 

Dead 

63 

Relieved 

II? 

Difcharged  dlforderly 

23 

Removed  to  the  hofpital  and  } 
houfe  of  enployment          > 

23 

Remaining  under  care 

94 

1S92 

Account  of  Receipts  and  expenditures. 
Received  from  contributors     £459   ir  4 

Expenditures . 
Houfe-expences     1  ^ 

and  medicines    ^  ^ 
Houfe-Rent  50 

Apothecary's  falary  ico 
Printing  &  ftationary  7 
CoUeding     fub-    1    r. 

fcriptions.  \^     ° 


243   19  ic^ 


o  o 

o  o 

17  8 

9  i^i 


Balance  due  the'^ 
Treafurer  from  C 
laft  year  j 

Balance  in  the  7 
Treafurer's  hands  5 


£412     6     S 


t4  14    4 


£459   II   2 


Although  the  expences  of  this  Inftitn- 
tion  have,  by  the  flrideft  economy,  be6n 
hitherto  defrayed  by  the  annual  contribu- 
tions, which  are  Its  only  fupport  jyer  as 
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Intelligeucs. 


Kxznj  of  thefc.contriliitions  are  frequent- 
ly dilcontioued  by  death  and  other  caufcs, 
we  maft  continue  to  requcfl  the  charitable 
aillftance  yf  the  humane  and  benevolent, 
who  arc  infoniied,  that  fubfcription  books 
are  kept,  as  ufual,  at  the  Difpenfary  in 
Chefnut-Strset,  and  at  Mr.  jobn  Clifford s^ 
the  I'realurer,  in  Front  near  Arcb-Slreet, 
where  tiieir  Tubfcriptions  will  be  thank- 
fully received. 

The  Contributors  to  the  Dlfpenfary  are 
informed  that  an  Eledlion  for  M;'nagcrs 
for  the  enfuing  year,  will  be  held  at  the 
Difpenfary,  on  Monday  the  third  day  of 
January  next,  between  the  hours  of  three 
and  five  in  the  afternoon. — The  votes  of 
the  Ladies  will  be  received  by  proxy. 
San.   I'lecjants,  IViliiam    IVLite, 

Laivr.  Stckel,  Thomas  Franklin^ 

Ajhbd  Green,  Thomas    Clifford , 

Henry   Hclmuih^  Samuel  Miles, 

Samuel  Poind,  Geerge   Meade, 


Henry   Hill, 


Robert  BlacLzsell. 


Lccimher   1$,  I790. 


College  of  Philadelphia,  Dec.  I^ih  I  79O. 
This  evening,  the  Hon.  James  Wilfon 
Efq.  L.  L  D.  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
fuprcme  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
Laiu-profeffor  in  this  College,  delivered  his 
introdudory  kdture  in  the  public  hall, 
before  khz  truftees,  faculty,  fludtnts,  and 
fciiclars  of  the  inllitution.  He  was  ho- 
noured alfo  with  the  prcfence  of  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  United  States,  the  vice-pre- 
fident  and  bcth  houfes  of  congrefs ;  the 
prefident  and  both  houfes  of  the  legilla- 
ture  of  Pennfylvania,  the  chief  juftice 
and  a  number  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bar,  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  diftinilion,  the  whole  com- 
pofing  a  moll  judicious,  brilliant,  and  re- 
ipecTtabic  audience. 

7  he  Ledure,  by  particular  defire,  will 
■Shortly  be  publifhed,  with  a  fyllabus  or 
compendious  account  of  the  plan  and 
defign  of  the  whole  courfe  of  Ledures, 
annexed. 

After  Dr.  Wilfpn's  I.Cvflure  was  con- 
cluded, a  commencement  was  held  for 
conferring  the  de-ree  of  doclc-rin  medi- 
cine, the  bufinefs  of  which,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  provoft  and  faculty  of  pro- 
fefforo,  was  introduced  by  an  addrcfs  from 
Benjamin  Rufh,  profeflor  of  the  theory 
and  pra6ice  ol  medicine  in  the  college. 

Oh  the  conclufion  of  Dr.  Aufn'a  ad- 
elrefe,.  the  candidates,  viz.  Francii-Bm^es 


Say  re  M.  B.  of  Trenton  in  the  State  c/f 
Mew  Jerfey,  and  Mn/es  Bartr.im  M.  B. 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  were  examin- 
ed on  the  fubjedl  an<l  in  defence  of  their 
refpeftive  Thefes — the  former,  in  En- 
glifh,  on  the  caufe  and  cure  of  Pulmonary 
Confumption ;  and  the  latter,  in  Latin,  on 
Aliments.  The  degree  of  DoEior  nf  Me- 
dicine was  then  conferred  on  both  by  the 
Provoft.  After  which,  by  fpecial  Man- 
date of  the  Triijlees,  the  degree  of  Bodior 
of  Laivs  was  fcverally  conferred  on 

f  James  Wilfon  Efq.  one  of 
I  the  judges  of  the  fupreme 
court  of  the  United  States, 
lldv/ard  Shippen  Efq.  Prefi- 
dcnt  of  the  court  of  Com- 
TheHon.<{  mon  Pleas  for  the  county 
of  Pliiladelphia, 
Francis  Hopkinfon  Efq.  judg« 
of  the  diftricSt  court  of  the 
United  States  for  Pennfyl- 
l_  vania. 
After  conferring  the  degree?,  a  congra- 
tulatory addrefs  in  verfe,  on  the  prefeht 
ftate  of  the  Sciences  in  America,  and  the 
opening  profped  of  their  further  advance- 
ment to  its  remoteft  ends,  was  delivered 
by  two  of  the  Students,  and  received  with 
juft  approbation. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  eveniHg  was  con- 
cluded with  a  Charge  to  the  Graduates 
in  medicine  by  the  Provoft,  William 
Smith,  D.  D. 

0^  Fir  Dr.  Ri.jVs  addrefs  and  D.,  SmitV s 
charge,  fee  pages  ^^^  and  358  ;  and  for 
an  account  of  Dr.  Sayre's  ^Ijefis  fee  the 
PvEVlEW  for  this  month.  An  account  of 
Dr.  Wilfon  s  leSiiire  fiall  be  given  in  our 
REVIEW /c^r   January. 


GENERAL  HARMAR'3  EXPEDI- 
TION. 
On  the  I3tb.  of  December  arrived 
in  this  city,  from  Fort-Waihington,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  troops  on  the  Oliio, 
lieutenant  Denny,  with  the  following  let- 
ters. We  prefcnt  them  to  our  readers, 
as  containinjf  tlie  only  o^c/a/ information 
that  has  yet  tranfpired,  though  we  regret 
that  they  are  not  more  fatisfavSlory.  , 

Governor   St.    Clair  t  litfer  to  the   Secretary 

at    War.      Fort   Wafoirgion,    Ncj.    6th. 

1790. 

Sir, 

On  the  i9th  ef  laft  month,  I  had  the 

honour  to  inform  you  generally  of  the 

fuccsfs  thai  had  attended  General  Har- 


Intelligence, 
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ttiar — I  could  not  then  give  you  the  par- 
ticulars, as  the  General's  letters  had  not 
reached  me,  (the  officer  however  who  had 
them  in  charge  got  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards) it  is  not  now  neceflary  becaufe 
he  writes  himfelf.  One  thing  however 
iscertain,  that  the  favages  have  got  a  moft 
terrihle  ftroke,  of  whicli  nothing  can  be 
a  greater  proof  than  that  they  have  not 
attempted  to  harrafs  the  army  on  its  re- 
turn.— They  arrived  at  this  place  on  the 
third  inftant  in  good  health  and  fpirits. — 
There  is  not  yet  any  account  from  Major 
Hamtramck — I  truft  he  alfo  has  been  fuc- 
cefsful,  but  this  I  think  is  certain,  that  no 
great  misfortune  can  have  happened  to 
him,  for  in  that  caffe  we  fhould  certainly 
have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Denny,  the  gentleman  who  takes 
General  Harmar's  difpatches,  I  beg  leave 
to  mention  to  you  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  if  you  will  be  pleafcd  to  do  fo  to  the 
Prefidcnt  in  his  favour,  you  may  be  af- 
fured  he  will  not  difappoint  any  expedla- 
tions  that  may  be  formed — He  has  every 
quality  that  I  could  wifh  a  young  man  to 
poffefs,  that  meant  to  make  the  army  his 
profeffion.  There  are  however  fometraifes 
in  his  charadler  as  a  man,  that  are  not 
generally  known,  that  would  endear  him 
— Out  of  the  little  pittance  he  receives 
he  has  maintained  two  aged  parents  for  a 
long  time. 

Head  garters,  Fcrt   TVafklngfon,  Nov. 
4tl>.    1790. 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that  on  the  30th.  of  September,  I  march- 
ed with  320  federal  troops,  and  1133  mi- 
litia— Total  I453 — ^f'^"^  encountering  a 
few  difficulties  we  gained  the  Miami  vil- 
lage. It  was  abandoned  before  we  enter- 
ed it,  which  I  was  very  lorry  for.  The 
villainous  traders  VTOuld  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal obje<51-  of  attention.  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  you  to  my  orders  xvhich  are  enclofed. 
———The  fubflance  of  the  work  i^  this, 
our  lofs  was  heavy,  but  the  head  quarters 
of  iniquity  were  broken  up.  At  a  mode- 
rate computation,  not  lefs  than  100  or 
lao  warriors  were  flain,  and  300  log- 
houfes  and  wigwams  burned.  Our  lofs 
about  180.  The  remainder  of  the  Indians 
will  be  ill  off  for  fuftenance.  20,000 
bulhels  of  corn  in  the  cars  Wsre  deftroyed 
by  the  army,  with  vegetables  in  abun- 
dance. The  lofs  of  Alajor  Wyllys,  and 
I.ieutenant  Frothingham,  of  the  federal 
troops,  and  a  number  of  valuable  militia 
c9i:crs,  I  iircerelv  lament. 


The  bearer.  Lieutenant  Denny,  is  my 
Adjutant — It  will  afford  me  great  fatif- 
fadion  to  know  that  fome  mark  of  honour 
will  be  fhev.'n-to  him.  His  long  and  faith- 
ful fervices  merit  it.  There  is  a  vaft  deal 
of  bufmefs  in  this  "Weftern  World.  If 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  giving  me  an 
Aid-de-Camp,  I  wifh  him  to  be  the  per- 
fon. 

In  my  next  difpatches,  I  Ihall  enter  in- 
to the  minutiae  of  buCnefs,  and  give  you 
a  particular  defcription  of  each  day's 
march,  with  all  the  occurrences  and  ob- 
fervations,  &c    &c, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
With  perfect  cfteem. 
Your  moft  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 
r  Signed) 

JOS.  HARMAR,  Lt.  Col. 
Com.  ift.  CJ.  S.  Regiment. 

N.  B.  My  Adjutant  is  really  and  truly  an 
officer. 

To  the   Hon.   Major -Gen.   Knox, 
Secretary  at    War. 


GENERAL     ORDERS. 

Head- Quarters,  Fort  Wajhington,  iVov,  /^th, 

1790. 

THE  Kentucky  aud  Pennfylvania  mi- 
litia are  to  be  muftered  this  afternoon  at 
2  o'clock,  by  Capt.  Zeigler.  The  order 
and  regularity  which  the  militia  obferved 
on  their  return  to  the  Ohio  river,  Avas 
highly  commendable.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  General  is  exceedingly  plcifcd  with 
their  condudl  during  the  expedition.  Not- 
withftanding  our  lofs  was  great,  yet 
when  they  refled;  that  the  army,  in  five 
weeks,  not  only  effedled  the  capital  ob- 
ject of  dellroying  the  Miami  village  and 
Maumee  towns,  as  they  are  generally 
called,  with  the  vaft  quantity  of  corn  aud 
vegetables  therein,  but  alfo  killed  upv.'ards 
of  100  of  their  vvarriurs,  it  muft  afford 
every  man  the  greateft  fatisfaftion.  The 
militia  from  Ketstucky  are  to  receive  pay 
until  the  loth  inflant,  provifions  are  to 
be  drawn  for  theni  uutil  that  time,  and 
to-morrow  morning  they  are  to  march  to 
their  refpeiflive  homts. 

The  General  returns  his  thankb  to  every 
officer  and  private  for  their  good  conducSlt 
and  hereby  difcharges  them  with  honour 
and  reputation. —  I  he  wounded  men  will 
bs  left  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Allil'on  and 
his  mates,  who  will  take  all  poffible  care 
of  then?. 

JOSe  HARMAR,  J^rig.  Cer,, 
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Intdligence. 


Return  .of  the  killed  and  wounded 
upon  the  expedition  againft  the  Miatai 
towns,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
General  Harmaf . 

■iiea J- gorier s,  Fort-fVaJhlngieHy  Nov.  /\tb, 

1790. 

Killed  of  the  Federal  Troops 

I  Major,  I  Lieutenant,  73   rank  and 

file,  tataJ  75.  Wounded'— 3  rank  and  file. 

Killed  of  the  Militia. 
*- .  J  Major,    3   Captains,  2  Lieutenants, 
-4  Enfigns,  98  rank  and  file,  total  108. 

Wounded— 2  Lieutenants,  I  Enfign, 
^5  rank  and  file,  total  38. 

Total,  killed  183— Wounded  31. 

Killed  of  the  Federal  Troops. 
Major  Wyllys,  and  Lieutenant  Fro- 
thingham. 

Killed  of  the  Militia. 
Major  Fontain — Captains  Tharp,  Scott 
and  M'Mutrey — Lieutenants,  Clark,  and 
Rogers— Enfigns,    Sweet,  Bridges,  Big- 
gins, and  Threlked. 

Wounded — ^Lieutenants,  Sanders,  and 
Worley — Enfign  Arnold, 
(Signed) 

JOS.  HARMAR,  Brig.  Gen. 


ALBANY. 

December  9th— 7  A.  M.  Bar.  31  o|-- 
Ther.  10  degrees  below  o — wind  north 
— fair.  The  Barometer  four  tenths  of 
an  inch  higher  than  it  has  been  obferved 
herr.  thefe  four  years;  and  the  weather 
colder  for  the  feafon,  than  was  ever 
known  before  in  this  city. 


PITTSBURG,  Nov.  13. 
It  is  with  great  pleafure  we  can  inform 
our  readers,  that  the  furnace  lately  eredl- 
ed  by  William  TurnbuU  and  Co.  this  fide 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  on  Jacob'a- 
Creek,  about  15  miles  above  the  Yough- 
igogeny  river,  began  her  blaft  the  jil  inft. 
and  that  the  metal  proves  to  be  of  a  fu- 
perior  quality,  both  for  callings  and  bv- 
iron,  the  latter  being  tried  in  their  forge 
the  fame  day  ;  a  circumftance  very  inter- 
efting  to  the  good  p^Jcplc  of  tins  weftem 
country. 


^^'   A  P  P  O  I  N  T  M  E  N  T.  S. 
'  ''  The  Prefident  of  the  United  States  has 
appointed,  by  j»nd  with  the  advice  and 


confent  of  the  Senate,  the  following  per- 
fons,  viz. 

Robert  Morris;  Judg?  of  theDiflrlit 
of  New-Jerfey,  in  place  of  David  Brearly, 
deceafed- 

John  Heth,  of  Virginia  ;  an  Enfign  in 
the  troops  of  the  United  States,  in  place 
of  Richard  Archer,  who  has  declined  Jii» 
appointmcHt. 

John  Sitgrcaves ;  Judge  of  the  Diflrift 
of  North-Caroliaa,  in  the  place  of  John 
Stokes,  decealed. 

William  Hill;  Attorney  for  the  U;iited 
States  in  the  Diflrid  of  North  Carolina, 
in  place  of  John  Sitgreaves. 

Zacbariak  Rowland  ;  Surveyor  of  ,tl« 
Port  of  Richmond,  in  the  flate  of  Vitgii 
nia,  in  place  of  Corbin  Braxton,  who  lia? 
refigned  his  a.ppointment. 

Jeremiah  Nicols;  CoUedlor  of  the  Port 
of  Chefter  in  the  ftate  of  Maryland,  in 
place  of  John  Scott,  deceafed. 

Woodbury  Langdon,  of  the  State  of 
New-Hampfliire ;  one  of  the  C.omrnif- 
fioners  for  fettling  the  accounts  between 
the  United  States  and  individual  States, 
in  room  of  John  Taylor  Oilman,  refigned. 

William  Gardner ;  Commiflioner  of 
Loans  in  the  State  of  New-Hampfliire,  in 
the  room  of  Nathaniel  Oilman,  religned. 


MARRIAGES. 

Pennsylvania.  At  the  farm  of  Mr. 
George  Gray  fenior,  near  Pbiladelpbia, 
Mr.  James  Noailles  to  Mifs  Margaret 
Gray. 

Maryland,  Near  Baltimore,  Robert 
Smith  Efq.;  Attorney  at  Law  t»  Mifs 
Peggy  Smith,  daughter  to  the  Hon.. 
William  Smith  Efq.  Reprefentative  in 
Con^refs. 


DEATHS. 

Delaware.  Near  Birmingham  meet- 
ing-houfe,  Mary  Newlin,  aged  neatly 
102  years. 

ViRG  I  NIA.  Near  Aldxandria,  the  Cele- 
brated Thomas  Fuller,  aged  70  years,  a 
Negro  of  uncommon  capacity  for  arith- 
metical calculations,  which  he  performed 
altogether  from  memory,  having  never 
been  educated,  or  taught  to  write.  Mr. 
John  Summers,  aged  103;  he  has  left  four 
generations  of  defcendant?,  amounting  to 
the  nunaber  of  nearly  400.  .     • 

Pennsylvania.  In  Fhiladelphia,  Mr. 
John  Davidfon, 


"i^ijgmw. 


DECEMBER,      3i>}  jlhT^nonife^var:,.^, 


JtfiH,pot,p.f6a,  2>SL 

C  Pen.  and  Jer.  p.  bbl.  45^. 
^-  \  Coumaicut^  da.  47/6- 
^  LBojhny(ivn>Jhips)  52/6. 
Brandy^  Frenchyp. gal.  Js. 

Bread,  fi'ip, per  civt.  1 9^-. 

Amerkan,  In  bottles ,  per 
dozen  8/4 

,D'ato,  per  III.  35'f 

■Qal^ip-  m.feet,  67/6-85^. 
I  Merchant,  pine  9  J  J 

■^    LCedoTy  SS^-(>S^' 

Choc»lafe,  per  lb.  if^d. 

43^' 
39^- 

3z/6. 

30/6. 


lb. 


Hides  raw,  per  lb. 

Indigo,  Fr,  per  lb. 
Carolina, 
Cfifi,psr  c-jut. 
Bar,  per  ton, 

Sheet, 

Nail  rodj. 
Meal,  Indian, p.  bbl 
MolaJfes,per  gal. 


'i 


^\-10d.[       ^ Lump,  per  lb.  1^4, 

7/6-1 2x. ;    .    \  Loaf,f!?ig.rejin.         xZd. 

4J--6/6,v  ^    I  Ditto,  double' ditto.       %od. 

22/"6-30^.|j^    I  Kavannab,  ivhite,      <)d. 

29A:        \  Ditto,  broitin,  Zd, 

S^Mufco.p.civt. 

.  btijh 

■poDl, 


9/-IOJ 
60-65/. 

34/-IOJ. 
18^*19-^. 

a/6-2>8 


Coffee,  pe 

-■'  rSuperfine,p.bl. 

\X  Bur.mid-bejl, 

^  f  Middlings., 

L.Shipptff,P'Civt-  12-1  Ss. 
Fhx,  per  lb.  lh-9'^- 

Flaxfeed,  per  bufi.  5-5/9 

Ghtfeng,  per  lb.  a-2;4. 

Gin,  Holland,  per  gal.         4/9 
'Wheat,p.bujh.   8/4-8/6. 
Rye,  5- 

Oats,  2/6. 

Indian  cortit         2f4'3f^' 
to       Barley,  4/6 

bejljhelkd,      20s 


Nails,  10,  12  'd"  20d.       2>j^d. 

f  Sper.frained,  p.  g.  3/7  • 
5  IVhaletoffT.  lflO-^-2s. 
i  Dv.  Norther  !f,  2/9. 

-  67/6. 

0-37/6 


{^Tan^ersp.bbL 
Parchment f  per  doz. 
Porter,  America  ', 
•    C  Burlington, 
'Z   yZiOiver  Co. 
^   C  Carolina, 
Peafe, 
Rice,  per  civt. 

(^  Jamaica  per  g. 
I  IVindxvardy 
j  J  Antigua, 
jv    I  BarbadoeSf 
J  Country, 
ITaJia, 


^Buckwheat, 
Hams,  per  lb. 
HogS-lard, 
Honey, 

Hemp,  per.  ton. 
Hops,  per  lb. 
Hogfiead  hoops,  p. ; 


2s 
Ud-gd 

lOd, 

a/6. 
5-6/. 


10/6. 

90J- 

57/6.60. 

55 -60., 

6-7/6 

24-25. 

5/3-5/6 

4/6 

4/10. 

3/9-4^ 

3-3/1 

2/4. 


C German, p.  ctvt.  60-70. 
•^  \EngliJb,blifered,         80J. 
^   y  Amer.p.  ton,        40-60J 

C.Ciozvley's,p./ag.       85^ 

Snaie  root, p.  lb.  1/6-2/8 

Soap,  common,  4d-6d 

Cajilej  gd. 

Starch,  4d'6d. 


7J-90J- 

2s. 

2/4 

2/3 

Lijbon,  a/4 

^    r  N.  Jer.  34  g.  10.. 

j5   X  Carolina,  32^.  J^s, 

C  Turpeittin-c,  20s. 

{J.R.n.tv,beJ},   2S-Aifo 

Inferior,     ^Z-TiSs. 

6*/^,  45-50^- 

Rappaban.  25-27.. 

■*    5   Coloured  Mar yl.  40-60.. 

f   I  Dark,  25-28.. 

Long  leaf,  25  -  2  8.. 

Eafern  Shore,  1 8-25.. 

Carolina,  «ew,  25-27., 

Old,  35.. 

Hyfon,p.lb.  -      yf6-%f6. 

Souchong,  4/1-6/8. 

Congo,  3/9-5/6 

LBohea,  a/7, 

f  ik?a(/.  p.  p.     40-82/  IC. 

Li/ion,  3  7/-IOJ. 

reneriffe,  p.  g.    4/2-4/4. 

Fayal,p.g.  3-3/4 

i'o/-/,  per  pipe,      39-40/. 

Ditto,  per  gal.  $fl.Q 

Ditto, per  doz..  bot,      304, 

C/arf/,  30-604. 

Sherry ,  p.  gal.      6/9 - 7/6 

^Malaga,  5., 

/Fax,  bees, per  lb.        l/lo|;-2f 


Current  Prices  of  Public  Securities, 


Funded  debt. 


I 


6  /iffr  (7f«/. 
3  ^^r  C^nf. 
Defered  6  per  Cdnts 


l%^.    per  £. 
9.. 

9.. 


C Final  Scnl.  and otHer  Cf^ltficdtes  15/6. 
Un/Jntded-do-.  \  Indents^  9s. 

C         Suae  debts  12/6. 


-16.. 


or  90  /^r  C(?«^, 

or  45  do..^ 

45  '^o*  < 

80         i/0. 
45  '^a- 


2/i7/j  of  Exchange,  London,  90  o^yr, 

--         -Ditto,  todays. 

Date,  30  ^rfjr^, 


Course  &/  Exchange. 

70.  j  Amfcrdam,  60  days,  per  guUdcr,  %s. 

71.  20  days,  3/5 
7ji.   !  /"^-izwf^,          60  days,  per  S  IhrsTf  TA* 

I                    20  </flj.,  ^7/3 

ii.iVfiQ  r.:.c 


METEOROLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS,  made  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  Month  of  Novemser,  1790. 
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rain 

" 

r'iin),lcr 

inn.v 

Idem 
Fog 
Fair 
Rain 
Idem 
Idem 
lldem                             J 

Fog 

Cloudy,  rain  in  even. 

Fog 

Fair 

Cloudy,  rain  - 

Overcaft,  rain,  thun. 

Cloudy 

Cloudy,  overcaft 

Fair 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem  Sun  eclipfcd 

Cloudy 

Idem,  overcaft 

Idem 

Idem,  rain  in  evening 

Fair 

Idem 

Ideni 

Cloudy,  rain  in  even. 

Fair 

Idem 

Idem 

Cloudy 

Fog 

Cloudy 

Rain 

> 
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ClovAy,  fair,  and  rainy. 
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To  Vol.  V.  of  the  Univerfal  Aiylum,  &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS     PROSE. 
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A. 


AMERICAN  revolution,  hiftory 
of  the     lo,  86,  158,231,  301,  375 

Addrefs,  on  the  importance  of  a  gen- 
teel one  41 

Amufenients  and  puniflimeuts  which 
are  proper  for  fchools,  thoughts  on, 
by  Dr.  Rufli,  6  J 

AfFedlions  fubfifting  betweefi  parent 
and  child,  an  effay  on  the  origin  of     94 

A  reply  to  the  foregoing  effay,  165 

A  rejoinder,  by  the  author  of  the 
elTay,  24^ 

Account  of  an  extraordinary  voyage, 
performed  in  an  open  boat,  on 
the  Pacific-ocean.  ico 

Anecdote,  a  providential  one  109 

Account  of  the  Egyptian  Pfylli,  who 
devour  living  lerpents,  247 

Anecdotes  224,  249,  2J2,  288,  367 

Account  of  two  interefting  papers, 
on  the  fubjed:  of  Electricity,  late- 
ly commanicated  to  the  American 
Philofophical  Society  29 1 

African  flave  trade,  hiftorical  account 
of  the  293 

Altamont  and  Arabella,  flory  of         308 

Addrefs,  delivered  at  a  late  com- 
mencement in  the  College  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, by  Benjamin  Rujh,  M.  D.   :^SS 

Abyffinian  feafl,  dcfcription  of  384 

B. 

Butter,  diretSlions  to  preferve  the  fla- 
vour of,  and  to  prevent  its  grow- 
ing rancid,  148 

Bafhful  man,  the  misfortunes  of  a       aao 

Brown's  Elements  of  medicine,  flric- 
tures  on  237,  297 

Bark,  account  of  a  new  extrad  of        38S 

C. 

Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
thoughts  on  ix 


Page. 

Cafwell  major-general,  funeral-ora- 
tion in  honour  of  '^s 

Commerce,  on  the  origin  of  4a 

Charge  which  ought  to  be  delivered 
to  the  graduates  in  the  Arts,  in  all 
the  colleges  in  the  United  States,       78 

Cruelties  perpetrated  in  fettling  new- 
ly-difcovered  countries, 

Cider,  direclions  for  making 

— — — ,  an  approved  method  of  mak- 
ing 

Charadler  of  Abel  James,  Efq. 

Charge  to  the  Graduates,  delivered 
at  a  late  commencement  in  the 
college  of  Philadelphia, by  the  Pro- 
voft,  William  Smith,  D.  D. 

Country,  on  the  love  of  our 

Chinefe  art  of  laying  out  gardens 

Correfpondcnts,  notes  to  2,  66,  138,  210. 
382,  TsSA. 
D. 

Drowning,  inftruclions  for  recovering 
perfons  fuppofed  to  be  dead  from      1 7 

Difadvantages  of  juvenile  literary  fo- 
cieties,  26 

Drinking  healths,  on  the  abfurdity  of    37 

Demi-rogue,  inflrudlions  for  becom- 
ing a  complete  one, 

Dog,  remarkable  inftance  of  good 
fenfe  in  a 

Dcfpotifm  and  free  government  ccn- 
trafted, 

Diredtions  for  efFedually  preventing 
the  fmut  in  wheat 


91 

147 

250 
287 


35S 
36i 
389 


166 


174 
290 
385 


Elocution  and  gefture,  rules  for  3 

Education,  account  of  an  improved 
method  of  145 

thoughts  on  I49>  325 

Egyptian  Pfylli,  who  devour  living 

ferpents,  account  of  S47 

Eledricity,  account  of  two  intereft- 
ing papers  on  the  Aibje(5t  of,  late- 
2 


I 


N 


D 


ly  communicated  to  the  Ameri- 
can Philofophical  Society,  a*; I 
Ekdricity  and  magnetifm  compared,  31  z 


Franklin  Dr.  Benjamin,  life  and  cha- 
rafttrof  4,  139,  an,  283 

" . ■ letter   from,     a8 

— — ■         ,  obfervati- 

ons  on  luxury  by  3a 

Puneral-orr.tion  in  honorr  of  major- 
ge-ncral  Richard  Cafwell;  35 

rranklin  Dr.  Benjamin,  criticifm  on 
mufick  by  77 

Fiery  ordeal,  account  of  a  fortunate 
efcape  from  the  173 

Froft-conduAors,  on  the  utility  of        249 

Friendlhip,  an  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  289 

Franklin  Dr.  Benjamin,  obfervation 
on  the  ufe  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  by  296 

G 

Gefture  and  elocution,  rules  for  3 

Cood-humour,  on  the  happincis  arif- 
ing  from  9a 

Generofity  of  a  Spanifli  governor,       219 

Gun-powder,  Cmple  method  of  try- 
ing the  quality  of  224 

Germany,  account  of  the  modern 
manners  of  319 

Gardens,  art  of  laying  them  out,  in 
China,  389 

Government,  thoughts  on,  by  the 
Vics-Prsjident  of  the  United  States,  39a 

H 

Hiftory  of  the  life  and  charaAcr  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,    4,  139,  211, 
283 
Hiflory  of  the  American  revolution,  -  10 
86,158,  231,301,375 
Health-drinking,  on  the  abfurdity  of     37 
Humanity  of  a  raven,  96 

Jiorfe, humourous  account  of  the  im- 
itative faculty  in  a  I /I 
Harpoon-guns,  on  the  ufe  of,  in  the 

whaie-fiihery,  17a 

Hunger  and  thirft  relieved  by  fea- 

bathing-,  174 

Hiftorical  anecdotes,  224 

Hiflorical    account  of  the    African 

flave-trade,  293 

Hiftory  of  Miranda  and  Cleaadcr,       374 
Hunger,  curious  remedy  for,  among 
the  Hottentfets,  398 


Tnquify  into  the  policy  of  extending 

empire  by  conqueft,  9 

Johnfou  Dolor's  inftruftions  for  rc- 
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x66 

218 

287 
365 
367 
387 

4,  139. 


aS 


3» 

76 

156 


covering  perfons  fuppofed   to  be 
dead  from  drowning  &c. 

Inquiry  into  tlie  means  of  preferv- 
ing  a  military  fpirit  among  a  peo- 
ple, in  tinicj  of  public  peace, 

Infhucllons  for  becoming  a  com- 
plete demi-rogue, 

Tntcrcft  of  money,  injuftice  of  fixing 
its  rate  by  law, 

James  Abel,  Efq  ;  charader  of 

Indian  oratory, 

Johnfon  Dr.  original  anecdote  of 

Ingratitude, 

L 

Life  of  Dr.   Benjamin  Franklin 

an,  283 

Letters  between  the  prcfent  king  of 
Sweden  and  the  fuperintendents 
of  his  education,  9,  75,  217,  a89, 

36a 

Letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Mr, 
Webfter,  on  language, 

Luxury,  obfervations  on  by  Dr. 
Franklin, 

Land-crab,  curious  particulars  in  the 
natural  hiftory  of  the 

Literary  lady,  interefting  memoirs 
of  a 

Letter  from  Dr,  Price  to  a  gentle- 
man in  Philadelphia,  316 

from  a  gentleman  in  London 

to  the  fame,  316 

from  a  gentleman  in  Wilming- 
ton to  the  fame,  317 

from  Mr.  Paine  (author  of  Com- 
mon Zmfe)  to  tlie  fame,  318 

M 
Medical  cafe,  15 

Mufick,  thoughts  on  aa 

Martin  F.  X.  Efquire's  funeral  ora- 
tion, in  honour  of  major-general 
Richard  Cafwell,  35 

Mufick,  criticifm  on,  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, 97 
Maple-fugar,  remarks  on  the  manu- 

faduring  of  I06,  I53 

M'Gillivray    Alexander,    authentic 

memoirs  of  I48 

Memoirs  of  a  celebrated  literary  lady,  156 
Manufadurers  •f  woollen  cloth,  ad- 

drefs  to  the  173 

Magnetifm  and  eledricity  compared,  31a 
Miranda  and   Cleander,  an  Ameri- 
can talc,  374 
N 
Negro,  petition  in  favour  of  a  74 
Natural  hiftory  of  the  land-crab,             76 
Natural  hiftory,  curiousobfervationin  a47 
Natural  hiftory  of  the  oftrich,  extra- 
ordinary particular  in                      397 


I 


N 


X, 


Page. 
Note&  to  correfpondentSj  a,  66, 138,  210, 
28a,  354 
O 
Oration,  a  funeral  one  2)5 

■  on  nofes  37 

Origin  of  commerce,  4J 

On  the  benevolent  affedlions,  81 

Oration  in  praife  of  deliberate  bachelors  83 
On  pompous  language,  85 

On  true  glory,  217 

Oration  on  the  hiftory,  culture,  and 

qualities  of  potatoes,  ■  243 

Oriental  natural  hiftory,  curious  ob- 

fervation  in  247 

Origin  of  parental  affeAion,  thoughts 

on  the  94,  165,  248 

Origin    and   ufe  «f  the   Latin   and 
Greek  languages  as  a  part  of  a  libe- 
ral education,  obfervation  on,  by 
.     Dr.  Franklin  296 

Oratory  of  the  Indians,  2>65 

Origin  of  the  word  dun,  ^6y 

Origin  of  fnioaking  tobacco  in  Europe, 367 
^  An  oration  on  the  anniverfary  of  A- 
merican    independence,  by    James 
Tilton,    M.  D.  369 

On  the  importance  of  order,  381 

Oftrich,  extraordinary  particular  in 
the  natural  hiftory  of  the  397 

J>  P 

Petition  in  favour  of  a  Negro,  74 

Porcelain,  account  of  the  invention 
of,  in  Europe,  223 

Potatoes,  oration  on  the  hiftory,  cul- 
ture, and  qualities  of  243 

Putrid  fmellof  meat,  butter  &c,  me- 
thod of  deftroying  the  246 

Peach  trees,  method  of  freeing  them 
from  worms,  252 

Parental  affe<S;ion  a  fource  of  much 
pleafure,  296 

Plague,  account  of  the  310 

Price  Dr.  letter  from,  to  a  gentle- 
(  man  in  Philadelphia,  316 

Paine  Mr.  (author  of  Common  Senfe) 
letter  from,  to  the  fame,  318 

Peruvian  bark,  account  of  a  new  ex- 
trad  of,  388 


Revolution  in  America,hiftory  of  the 

10,86,158,231,301,375 

Rufh  Dr.  Benjamin's  thoughts  on 
the  amafements  and  puniihments 
which  are  proper  for  Ichools,  67 

Raven  a,  humanity  of  96 

Red  and  yellow  leather,  method  of 
preparing  and  dying  31,2 

Receipt  to  make  an  excellent  Ame- 
rican wine  325 


Pa^e. 
S 
Sweden  the  prefent  king   of,  letters 

to  and  from,  9,  75,  217,  289,  ^6% 
Scrophula,  a  remarkable  cafe  of  15 

Sleep-walking,  two    fvirprizing    in- 

ftances  of  ai 

Swanwick  John  Efquire's  thoughts 
on  the  commerce  ef  the  United 
States,  2^ 

Societies,  on  the  difadvantages  of  ju- 
venile literary  ones  26 
Swift  Dean,  an  original  letter  writ- 
ten by  8a 
Sugar,  remarks  on  the   mannfadlu- 
ring  of,  from  the  maple,               106,  153 
Sea-bathing,  the  efficacy  of,  in  reliev- 
ing hunger  ^d  thirt^,                        174 
Spanifli  governor,  generofity  of  a         219 
Strictures  on  Dr.  Brown's  Elements 

of  Medicine,  -37>  297 

Smell  of  putrid  meat  &c.  diredions 

for  deftroying  the  246 

Slave-trade,  hiftorical  account  of  the    293 
Story  of  Altaraont  and  Arabella,  308 

Smut  in  wheat,  direAions  for  titedu- 
ally  preventing  358 

T 
Thoughts  on  mufick,  %  % 

on  the  commerce  of  the  U- 

nited  States,  24 

■   '       on    the    amufements    and 


puniftiments  which  are  proper  for 

fchools,  by  Dr.  Rujh,  €  7 

TheatricalyV«x  i'efprity  79 

Thoughts  on  education,  I49, 225 

True  glory,  thoughts  on  %\^ 

Turkey-leather,  method  of  preparing 

and  dying  322 

Tilten  James  ilf.  D.  oration  by  369 
Thoughts  on  govern^ient,    by   the 

Vice-Prejtdent  of  the  United  States,  39a 

U  ^nd  V 
Voyage,  account  of  an  extraor(iin- 

ary  one,  lOO 
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To  the  T  U  B  L  I  C  K. 

np  H  E  commencement  of  a  new  volume  of  the  Unlverfal  j^fyhun  and 
J-  Colinnhlan  Magazine  affords  us  a  pleafing  opportunity,  of  ac- 
knowledging the  favourable  reception  with  which  our  Mifceilany  has 
been  honoured,  fmce  it  was  eftablifhed  on  its  prefent  plan,  in  March 
laft.  The  encouragement  we  have  experienced,  fince  that  time,  by 
the  acquifition  of  many  refpeftable  names  to  our  fubfcription-lift,  is  a 
fure  and  flattering  proof,  that  our  endeavours,  to  render  this  work 
ufefal  and  entertaining,  have  not  been  altogether  unfuccefsfiil.  To 
this  the  afliftance  of  literary  friends  has  conduced  much. 

While  we  exprefs  our  gratitude  to  thofe,  by  whofe  pecuniary  or 
literary  afliftance  we  have  been,  hitherto,  enabled  to  render^ the  U?il' 
verfal  Afykrm  reputable  to  ourfelves,  and  acceptable  to  the  public,  we 
foiicit  the  patronage  of  every  American  citizen,  who  wifhes  to  en- 
courage Science  and  the  ufefal  Arts,  in  hi&  own  country. 

To  thofe  who  have  not  yet.become  fubfcfibers  the  following  Plan 
and  Conditions  of  Publication  are  r.efpedifully  fubmitted,  by 

r/^tf  PROPRIETORS. 

Fhilad.  Jan.  317?,  1791. 


PLANy?;2^  CONDITIONS  ^/PUBLICATION. 

I.  To  promote  the  hefl  inter ejls  of  focieiy,  and  to  afford  rational  en- 
tertainment to  readers  of  a  cultivated  and  judicious  tafte,  are  the 
objeds  of  this  Mifcellany. 

II.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  interefting  original  eommunica- 
tions,  eriginal  tranjlations  of  valuable  extrads  from  foreign  publica- 
tions, important  articles,  feleded  from  periodical  works  of  other 
countries,  and  from  fuch  books  of  merit  as  are  but  little  known  in 
America.  From  thefe  various  fources  is  the  Univerfal  /ifylum  render- 
ed a  repofltory  of  mifcellaneous  articles,  on  gavernmentf  politics^  ^S^^' 
culture^  commerce^  the  ufcful  and  ornamental  arts,  philofophy^  medicine^ 
hijloryy  (particularly  a  complete  Hiflory  of  the  American  Revolution,^ 
biography  J  modern  travels  y  difcoveries  in  natural  hi jl  or y,  viantierSy  cujloms, 
and  characters ;  together  with  a  number  of  lefs  ferious  communica- 
tions both  in  profe  and  verfe^  and  a  favourite  piece  of  mufick  in  each 
number ;  alfo  a  faithful  regifter  of  foreign  and  doineflic  occurrences ,  me- 
ieorologicat  obfervatio'nsy  &c.  &c. 

To  the  above  plan  of  the  Univerfal  Afylum  and  Colimihian  Magazine 
a  Review  of  American  Publications  has  lately  been  added.  This 
arduous  undertaking  fhall,  at  all  times,  be  conduded  with  Arid  im- 
partiality, and  agreeably  to  the  befj  judgment  of  the  editors.    As 


this  is  an  important  part  of  tlie  work ;  and  as  ttle  proprietors  tfrte^id 
to  make  it  a  permanent  bafis  on  which  a  more  ixte?ifwe  Review  may  be 
eftablilhed  at  fome  future  period^,  the  utmofl  pains  fhall  be  taken  to 
vender  it  aVinterefUng,  complete,  and  fatisfactory  as  poflible.  It  (liall 
not,  however,  be  fuffered  to  encroach  too  far  on  the  other  objeds  ot 
the  Afylum. 

III.  This  work  is  printed  on  fine  paper  and  a  godd  type  ;  and  pub- 
lifhed,  for  the  proprietors,  the  firft  week  in  every  month,  with  uni* 
form  punftuality,  by  William  Toimg,  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Chefnut-Streets,  Philadelphia. 

IV.  Each  number  contains  64  pages  ;  together  with  an  engraving, 
or  eight  additional  pages  in  lieu  thereof. 

V.  The  fubfcription  is  two  dollars  and  two  thirds  annually ;  to  be 
paid  in  two  equal  payments,  either  in  advance,  or  at  fuch  time,  in 
every  half-year,  as  may  be^moft  convenient  for  the  fubfcribers. 


^  Subfcriptions,  and  literary  cemmunicatlons,  for  the  Unlverfal  Afylum  are  thankful- 
ly received,  by  William  Youngs  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  moft  of  the  principal  Book- 
fellers  throughout  the  United  States;  alfo  by  a  number  of  Gentlemen,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 
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